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A 

Acacia  Drummondi,  buds  falling,  478 
Acacias,  a  selection  of;  196 
Achievement,  a  notable  (Dickson’s, 
Chester),  52 
Action,  187 

Adaptation  in  a  Pelargonium,  611 
Agathsea  ceelestis,  419 
Agriculture,  the  study  of,  206 
Akebia  quinata,  417 
Allium  neapolitanum,  282 
America,  lack  of  “push”  in,  296 
American  Florists’  Convention,  294 
American  friends  in  England,  62 
American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science,  1S9 

Ampelopsis,  syn.  Vitis,  150 
Anemone  alpina  and  its  variety 
sulphurea,  631 
Anemones,  Irish,  81 
Anomatheca  cruenta,  242 
Antirrhinums  to  succeed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  485 

Aphelandra  nitens,  582 
Apple— Adam’s  P<aimain,  640  ;  Annie 
Elizabeth,  337,  442,  460,  490  ;  Dutch 
Mignonne,  640  ;  Fearn’s  Pippin,  540  ; 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  444; 
Golden  Pippin,  311 ;  Golden  Spire, 378; 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  640  ;  Lord  Hind- 
lip,  314  ;  Middle  Green,  462 ;  Scarlet 
Nonpareil,  516  ;  Stirling  Castle,  540  ; 
Sturmer  Pippin,  516  ;  Ribston  Pippin, 
516;  Warwickshire  or  Wyken,  516; 
White  ’Fransparent,  313;  Yorkshire 
Greening,  541 

Apple  and  Pear  culture,  paper  on,  331 ! 
crop,  the,  53 ;  imports,  494  ;  scab, 
combating,  403;  scale  on  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  365  ;  tree,  a  profit¬ 
able,  444  ;  tree,  remarkable,  330 ; 
trees,  bad  effect  of  grass  on,  290 ; 
trees  cankered,  524 

Apples— American,  99;  and  the  recent 
gale,  307  ;  British  v.  foreign,  481,  634  ; 
Canadian,  for  England,  464  ;  crop  of, 
a  heavy,  417  ;  colouring  of,  369,  380, 
400,  442,  476  ;  new  and  old,  306  ; 
profitable  varieties  of  bush,  618,  640 
Appointments  —  E.  Bambridge,  £9  ; 
— Benbow  (Abbotsbury),  219;  D.  Bliss, 
308  ;  Jos.  Booker,  99  ;  Geo,  Burrows, 
375  ;  W.  A.  Cook,  308  ;  A.  V.  Coombe, 
6  ;  Henry  Durnford,  308  ;  W.  Earp, 
308  ;  F.  Fennimore.  464  ;  H.  Foster, 
607  ;  James  Foster,  191 ;  A.  Garner, 
607  ;  A.  Grant,  557  ;  Geo.  Gregory,  331 ; 
Mark  Huntley,  72  ;  F.  Jacskon,  31; 
W.  J.  King,  308;  —  Mabbott,  124;  John 
MacLellan,  308;  .James  Moir,  149; 
Jos.  Mottram,  52  ;  David  Murray,  99; 
C.  Nevil,  331;  W.  P.age,  72;  John 
Peatlie,  5;  W.  J.  Penton,  72; 
G.  Pike,  294  ;  Richard  Roberts,  219  ; 
Ed.  Rutherford,  487  ;  .John  Stringer, 
375  ;  H.  Sweet,  487  ;  F.  Tapper,  308; 
.1.  Turton,  487 

Apricots,  brown  spots  on,  206 
Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  198 
Asparagus  bed,  making  a,  547 
Aspen,  the,  688 

Association,  a  Gardeners’,  460,  490,  636 
Aster,  Coombe-Fishacre  White,  371 
Aster  plants  destroyed  in  the  stem, 
276 

Aster  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  423 
Asters,  beautifnl  new,  282 
Asters,  perennial,  307 
Aubrietias,  8 

Australia,  Daffodil  King’s  tour  in,  78 
Autumn  thoughts,  280 
Azalea  amtena,  327 
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B 

Bacteria,  symbiotic,  368 
Bamboos,  flowering  and  hardy,  167 
Banana,  weight  of  a,  693 
Banffshire,  newer  varieties  of  fruit  in, 
444 

Banks,  co-operative,  23 
B.arr,  Mr.  Peter,  241  ;  visit  to  Egypt, 
631 

Barr  and  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  6 

Bath  Botanic  Gardens.  357 
Bath,  Garden  cf  the  Royal  School,  302 
Battersea  Park,  370 
Bee-keeper  (bees)— Age  of  worker,  622  ; 
apiary,  position  of  an,  206  ;  autumn 
feeding  and  preparation,  252  ;  autumn 
stimulation,  66  ;  bee-keepers’  lament, 
89  ;  bee-keeping,  modern,  364  ;  bees¬ 
wax,  230  ;  care  of  comb  honey,  89 ; 
colonies  short  of  stores,  622  ;  driving 
bees,  276 ;  feeding,  364  ;  finding  and 
introducing  queens,  168 ;  hive  of, 
without  brood  :  is  it  queenless?  298; 
hive  roofs,  429 ;  hive,  the  hexagonal 
Stewarton,  569  ;  hives,  locality  and 
position  of,  320  ;  hives,  stray  thoughts 
on,  66  :  honeydew,  89  ;  hornet  and 
wasp,  relative  size  of,  591 ;  how  to 
commence  bee-keeping  late  in  summer 
or  early  autumn,  168  ;  how  to  hive, 
40  ;  Italian,  522  ;  marketing  honey, 
230  ;  queen  bees  and  stings,  591 ; 
removing  sui  plus,  40  ;  re-queening, 
136  ;  robbing,  113,  364  ;  supers,  when 
to  put  on,  67  ;  swarming,  40  ;  wax- 
moth,  the,  184;  weak  colonies,  298; 
wintering,  386,  544  ;  hive,  the 

Stewarton,  607 

Bedding- combination,  355  ;  in  London 
parks,  210  ;  Hampton  Court,  210,  287  ; 
Regent's  Park,  287 ;  spring,  419 ; 
spring,  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  266 
Begonia  flower,  abnormal,  254  ;  Gloire 
de  Sceaux,  879 

Begonias,  an  amateur’s,  348;  at  Rock- 
lands,  Waterford,  29 ;  for  winter, 
647  ;  Ware’s  tuberous-rooted,  561 ; 
winter-flowering,  435 
Belgium  and  the  Ardennes,  holidays  in, 
98 

Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  152  ;  new 
curator  at,  80 

Birmingham  parks,  new  head  gardener 
for,  331 

Birmingham  University  and  plant 
diseases,  486 

Blackberries  in  Lines,  415 
Blackberry,  a  ‘  '  a  white,”  145 
Black  Currants,  French,  53;  mite,  281 
Blairgowrie  district,  fruit  crop  in,  75 
Book  dealing  with  compensation,  185; 

Book,  old:  value  of,  160 
Book  not'ces  —  Beautiful  and  Rare 
Trees  and  .Shrubs,  219;  “Botanical 
Names  for  English  Readers,”  265  ; 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Report, 
31 ;  Canadian  Florist,  462  ;  Century 
Book  of  Gardening,  100 ;  Coniferte, 
Hand  list  of,  27 ;  Decorations,  book 
on  table,  277  ;  I  aimer’s  Busir.eis 
Hand  Book,  531  ;  Fruits,  Culture  of 
Hardy  Tree  and  Bush,  423  ;  Garden¬ 
ing  for  All,  423  ;  Heating  ;by  Hot 
Water,  624  ;  Horticultural  Journal, 
'Ihe,  246;  Irrigation,  Underground, 
72;  Jones’  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 
487  ;  Journal  of  the  Roy.al  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  £30 ;  Manuring  of 
Market  Garden  Crops,  531  ;  Naturj 
Study,  an  introduction  to,  423  ;  N.C.S. 
Catalogue  (a  critique),  535  ;  Cfficial 
Catalogue  of  the  Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  of 


Book  Notices— continued. 

France,  503 ;  Orchid  Review,  607 ; 
Orchids,  their  Culture  and  Mana:  e- 
raent,  47  ;  Packing  and  Selling  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  531 ;  Peach,  Book  of 
the,  228  ;  Pictorial  Practical  Bulb 
Growing,  531 ;  Principlesof  American 
Forestry,  607  ;  Roses, [Beautiful,  1£2  ; 
Violets  and  Pansies,  190  ;  Wild  Gar¬ 
den,  the,  169  ;  Zoology, [Economic,  423 
Botanists,  portraits  of,  364 
Fotany,  a  course  of  advanced  lectures 
on,  353 

Bothy,  ]  Ian  of  a,  112  ;  ancther,  382 
Bouvardias,  choice,  419 
Brambles  plentiful,  191 
Bricks,  price  of,  91 
Brodimas,  459 

Brown  rot  of  fruit  (Sclerotinia  fructi- 
gena,  Schriiter),  51 

Brugmansias  losing  their  lower  leaves,91 
Bulbocodium  vernum,  483 
Bulbous  plants,  notes  on,  469 
Bulb  growing  in  Lincolnshire,  170 
Bulbs,  Lincolnshire,  for  Holland,  52; 
neglected  lines  in  hardy,  261 ;  relative 
value  of  large  v.  small,  252  ;  reminders 
about,  377  ;  their  culture,  246 
Bunyard’s  nursery,  £06 
Butterfly,  small  copper,  296;  theCem- 
ma,  386 


C 

Cabbage,  a  monster,  439 
Cabbages  infested  with  grubs,  121 
Cabbages,  large  (one  9  feet  in 
diameter),  490 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  419 ;  20  feet  in 
circumference,  305 

Calceolarias  at  Bolehall  ji  Manor,  26  ; 
new,  8 

Campanula  garganica  and  its  varieties, 
46  ;  persieifolia,  104  ;  pyramidalis,  289 
Campanulas  for  June  and  July,  2£6 
Canada  calls  for  Britons,  466 
Canadian  exhibition,  permanent,  at 
Crystal  Palace,  487 
Canning  interest  in  New  Jersey,  204 
Cantaloup,  a  heavy,  81 
Cardiff  Botanical  Gardens,  441 
Carnation  League  of  America,  170 ; 

Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  214,  351 
Carnations,  Marguerite,  407  ;  new  cert, 
vars. ,  82 

Carnations  at  Keevil  Manor,  165 ;  flaked 
and  self,  79  ;  from  Milburn,  101 ;  Mal- 
maison,  407  ;  market  Tree  varieties, 
150  :  raising  seedling,  101  ;  winter 
blooming,  551;  with  flowering  stems, 
321 

Carrot  crop,  the,  80,  98,  127,  146 
Catalogue,  a  Japanesenurseryman’s,353 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  242 
Catalpa  wood,  547 

Cattleya  Atalanta  superba,  189;  Dowi. 
ana  Ro-.ita,  317;'gigas,  71;  Mendeli 
Bella,  436  ;  x  Pittiana,  Wilson-Fot- 
ter’s  variety,  281 ;  Rex,  143  ;  Schiller- 
ianaLowi,  303  ;  Warsrewiezi  v:  r.  Mr.-i. 
E.  Aihwcrth,  426  ;  Cattleya  gutt;  ta 
Prinzi,  599 

Cauliflowers  going  off,  21 
Cedars,  the,  of,  Goodwood,  327 
Celery,  earthing,  143 ;  for  rheumatism, 
509;  planis  diseased,  343 
Centipedes  and  millipedes,  424 
Cere  us  grandiflora,  160 
Certif.  Pits.,  96 


Certificated  Plants,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  and  'Vegetables  (by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  other 
Societies). 

Apple,  Middle  Green,  362 
Asparagus  plumosus  cristata,  82 
Bean,  Hackwood  Success,  179 
Begonia  x  Bavaria,  179 ;  x  His 
Majesty.  406  ;  x  Marie  Bouchett, 
82 ;  X  Our  Queen,  406 
Carnation  Ivo  Sebright,  84  ;  Mrs.  F. 
Wellesley,  84;  Richness,  84; 
Speranza,  84 

Cattleya  Atalanta  superba,  ISO;  x 
Fabia  var.  Marie  du  Waverin,400  ; 
X  F.  W.  Wigan,  Peeter's  var., 
406  ;  Gautheri,  406  ;  gigas,  variety 
White  Queen,  130;  Loddigesi, 
268  ;  X  Pittiana  Wilson-Potter’.s 
var.,' 220 

Chrysanthemum,  Allman’s  Yellow, 
666;  Dorothy  Pywell,  496;  F.  S'. 
Vallis,  406  ;  Lady  Cranston,  495; 
maximum.  King  Edward,  220  ; 
Maude  du  Cros,  406  ;  Miss  E. 
Holding,  406  ;  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  495  ; 
The  Champion,  220 
Ccelogyne  fuscescens,  406 
Croton,  Turnfordiensis,  668 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae^, 
Oakwood  Seedling,  666  ;  Law- 
renceanum  Gratrixianum,  268  ; 
X  Leeanum  Clinkerberryanum, 
666  ;  X  Leeanum  var.  Stafford- 
ianum,  495 ;  x  Queen  of  Italy, 
495;  X  Rappartianum,  268; 
X  Ultor,  82 

Dahlia,  Dainty  (Cactus',  268 ; 
Darkness  (single),  268  ;  Edina 
(pompon),  222  ;  F.  M.  .Stred- 
wick  (Cactus),  268  ;  George 
Gordon  (Cactus),  268 ;  H.  W. 
.Sillem  (Cactus),  222  ;  Mr.  H. 
Brousson  (Cactus),  268  ;  M  rs.  J. 
W.  Wilkinson  (Cactus),  222;  Pearl 
(Cactus),  222  ;  Princess  of  Wales 
(single),  268  ;  Queen  of  White.-t 
(pompon),  268  ;  Rosebank  scarlet 
(single),  268  ;  San  Toy  (.pompon), 
268;  Sirius  (Cactus),  122;  Sveet 
Nell  (Cactus),  268 
Dendrobium  amplum,  4C6 
Erica  gracilis  nivalis,  403 
Gladiolus  Ellington  Belle,  131  ; 
Lady  Muriel  Digby,  179;  Armph. 
172 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  220 
Laelia  Iona,  Southgate  variety,  179 
Lmlio  -  cattleya  x  Bletchleyensis 
var.  illuminata,  82  ;  x  Cassiope, 
495  ;  X  Haroldiana  var.  Jolm 
Bradshaw,  406 ;  x  Gottoiana 
Regale,  406  ;  x  Norma  superba, 
362 

Lilium  elegans,  Peter  Barr,  82 
Melon,  ‘‘  Fiscal  Problem,”  362 
Nephrolepis  x  Mayi,  362;  Piersoui, 
131 ;  Westoni,  406 
Odontoglos.ium  cri.^pum  Marim, 
£66 ;  X  Harryo-crispum  Ridens, 
566;  X  Vuyhtekei  vivicans,  566 
Phaio-cymbidium  x  Chardwarense, 
406 

Peach,  Libra,  131 ;  Peiegriue,  179 
Pteris  metallica,  82 
Senecio  tangiiiticus,  268 
Sidalcea  Candida,  Kosy  Gem,  268 
Smilax  sagitladolia  (aspera)  £68 
Tamarix  hi.--pida  a  stivalis,  22 
Odesana,  17M 
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Vitis  annatn,  247  ;  flexuosa 
Wilsoai,  247  ;  incgaphylla,  247  ; 
linensii,  247;  Tliomsoni,  217; 
Wilsoni,  217 

Zygopetaluin  lialli  roebliiigi.inuiii, 
COS 

Cinerarias  (lying  olf,  230 
Clenntis  x  Connies^  of  Onslow,  170 
Clematis  recta,  104 
Clematis,  species  of,  at  Kew,  212 
Chamberlain,  BIr.  Jos.,  M.P.,  and  his 
new  garden,  338 
Chambe  s,  .Sir  William,  287 
Chelmsford,  County  Technical  Labora. 
tories,  375 

Cherry  House  (October  notes),  351 ; 

(December  note-),  586 
Chilw.ll  Manor,  Romsey,  3.54 
CLiswiik  Conference  and  gardeners' 
dinner  in  liOiulou,  119 
Chiswick  .Show,  lessons  from  the,  31 C 
Chiswick,  fruit  show  aa  1  vegetable 
conference  at  312;  last  great  meating 
at,  312  ;,  Christm.as  gifc«,  571 
Chrysanthemum  —  P.rightness,  612  ; 
Cheltoni,  481;  leucanthemum,  semi¬ 
duplex,  1C4  ;  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  533; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Eryce,  463  ;  AV.  Duckham, 
481 

Chrysanthemums— A  ciimson,  610; 
America,  proceedings  in  the  U.S.A., 
f32;  and  the  r  names,  410  ;  analysis 
Mr.  Moljnenx’.s,  695;  a  notab’e 
((uarlet,  420  ;  iU  the  Botanic  Gardena, 
Liverpool,  420  ;  at  Earlswood,  238  ; 
Eillingbear  ]>ark,  AVokingham, 
Berki,  at,  512;  blooms,  how  to 
.iudge,  420  ;  bud  sdecticn,  190  ; 
criticiue  controverted,  601,  678  ;  cul¬ 
tural  notes,  332;  cuttings,  352; 
Dewsbury  Paik,  A'oik-hire,  at,  463; 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  ItO;  dwarf, 
C7  ;  early-tlowering  at  Taysido,  370  ; 
English  flowers  in  America,  513; 
feeding,  370  ;  feeding  plantcd-out 
stock,  190;  feeding  the  idants,  166; 
four  good,  332  ;  group,  of  a  fine,  463  ; 
hints  to  exhibitors,  312,  370; 

incurved  varieties,  new,  653,  580: 
incurving.! ;ipanesc  varieties,  533;  Japs, 
liud-taking  on,  166;  Japs,  new,  658,  580; 
judges,  hints  to,  420  ;  leaves,  browned 
.and  withered, 233  ;  lecture  on,  at  Peck- 
ham  Town  Hall,  353;  Liverpool  col¬ 
lection,  a,  513 ;  manure,  the  com¬ 
plete,  166;  names,  463  ;  N.C.S. 
offici  il  catalogue,  37n ;  nitrogen, 
what  it  may  do,  106 ;  novelties  in 
America,  English,  438;  novelties 
in  s’ngle-flowered,  580  ;  Queen 
Alexandra  piize  for  cut  blooms  at 
Edinburgh,  401,  416,  4 .'3,  491  ;  packing 
and  transit,  IflO ;  phcsphcric  .tcid 

3jnti.il  for,  166;  plant  with  leaves 
browned,  321;  propagating,  512; 
Royal  Kew,  cDllection'  at,  512 ; 
.  rust,  478;  rust  on,  580;  School  of  Ilandi- 
■craft’s  Garden,  Chertsey,  612  ;  season¬ 
able  notes  on,  54 ;  sec  etariei  of  shows, 
liinls  to,  403  ;  seedling,  at  West  II  ill, 
Byfleet,  463 ;  .jhow  board  for  ex¬ 
hibition  blooms,  408;  show  date.s, 
463;  South  AVales,  notes  from,  481; 
successful  varieties,  5(2;  terminal 
buds,  securing,  332;  Trinity  Grove, 
Edinburgh,  at,  484  ;  vaiietie’,  early 
flowering,  166;  varieties,  new.  4S4  ; 
unsuccessful  varieiie’,  632  ;  AVey- 
bridge,  a  gre;it  exhibit  of,  at,  -tOl 
Cobtea  sjandens  variegata,  485 
Cocoa  trees  iu  fruit,  690 
Codliu  Moth,  Mr.  Iforae  and  the,  52 
CiHlogyno  I)ay:inawi,b 486 blooms,  ISO; 
L.agenaria,  552 

Colcbicnms  or  IMc.adow  Saffrons,  558  ; 

winter  flowering,  568 
Colour  iu  foli.ngo  and  flowers,  030 
Colours  of  lear  e(  ami  fruits,  417 
Cidumbus's  Tree  dying,  21 1 
Commissions,  gardeners’,  9,  28 
Competitiiui,  tlie  Lenuox  Cuo,  121 


Competitions,  co-operation  iu  horti¬ 
cultural,  146 

“  Comno.sitos,”  the  family  of,  352 
Conifer  C'onfereuco,  73 
Conifers  for  window  boxes,  4s6 
C'on''(rvatorie3,  idustratiius  of,  404  ; 
winter  g.ardeu,  376 

Cook,  tlic  lady,  what  she  has  to  say, 
623 

Cooks,  236 

Co-operation  iu  ho.ticultuial  compe¬ 
titions,  It! 

Coping,  portable  Peach-t  ce  w.ill,  454 
Copings,  glass,  60S 

Corn  at  Hamilton,  uncut  (Octolwr  16). 

Co  respoiuleuts,  answers  to,  21,  43,  67, 
91,  114,  138,  ICO,  184,  206,  254.  27(’,  298, 
342  363,  386,  4  .4,  478,  502,  524,  547,  fC8 
Cornell,  Gladioli  at,  319 
C(  rnus  brachypoda  variegata,  147 
County  Council  Instruciion:  Horti- 
cuUuve  (Buckinghamshire  to  Shrop- 
.shir. ),  489;  (.Somerset  to  A'orkshire), 
5  6  ;  (Scotland,  Ireland,  AVales),  543 
Counly  Council  Instruction,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  372 

Covent  Garden  Market,  extensi-ns  a\ 
676 

Credit,  534 

Cricket  ground,  sheep  on,  408 
Cricket,  R-H-.S.  Committees,  73,  124 
Crocus,  Scharojani,  483 
Croft,  the,  Burcote,  Oxford,  265 
Crnp.s,  garden,  and  weather  records,  49; 
(he  fruit,  160 

Cro-field  conscrv.atory,  AA'arrington,  148 
Cross-breeders,  a  compliment  to,  348; 

the  earliest  experiments  of,  352 
Crotons,  142,  443  ;  treatment  of  old 
plants,  225 

Crowea  saligua’ma  jor,  513 
Crown  Imperi.als,  268 
Cryptomeria  elegans,  3D 
Cucumber  culture  for  market,  1C3,  284 
Cucumber--,  eolworm  in,  528 
Ciirr.ants  as  standards,  120  ;  cordon,  and 
Gooseherrie  ,  510 

Cuttings— Dressing  for  cutting  boxes, 
454 

Cycas  fruits,  43 
Cyclamen  culture,  281 
Cyclamens,  hardy,  533  ;  is  Springtail 
injuiious  to  ?  430 

Cypripedium  x  Arthnriamim  pulchel- 
lum,  574  ;  x  Constance,  2,39  ;  x  Gode- 
frovt-E  leuchochiluin,  483 ;  x  Gode- 
froycTj’s  parentage,  511  ;  insigue  at 
I^gbrooke  Park,  4.39  ;  iusigiie  in  small 
pots,  4S3  ;  Lawrencianum  Gratrix,ia- 
iium,  369,  leuchorrodum,  119;  niveum, 
at  llighbuiy,  347  ;  spect.abile,  26; 
venustum  Measuresianuin,  71 
Cyp.  leaf  injured,  5-24 


D 

Daffodil,  experts  —  Anderson,  Back¬ 
house,  Ellacoml),  Haworth,  llerbeit, 
Leeds,  Salisbury,  Sw-eet,  241 
“  Daifodil  King,”  The,  on  tour,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  78  ;  Australian  Kurseries,  145; 
C.alifornia,  0  ;  .lapaii,  China,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  60 ;  Melbourne, 
145;  New  Zeal.and,  192,213:  .Sjiith 
Ss.a  Islands,  572,  598 
Daffodil,  rise  of  the,  302 
Daffodils,  Ancient  and  Modern,  240  ; 
forcing  homegrown,  236  ;  naturalised, 
244 

Dahlia  rcot.s,  storing,  6-2,3;  the,  as  a 
vegetable,  74 

Dahlias  at  Ottershaw,  461;  Cactus, 
August  notes  on,  1  9  ;  colours  of 
C.actus,  202  ;  good  wet  weather 
flowers,  416 

I  >ecc  rating,  the  art  of,  459 
Decorations,  autumn,  359  ;  floral,  485, 
514;  dinner  table,  simple,  514,  163  ; 
Realism  in  floral  design,  514 
Becorators,  house  and  Church,  318; 
Jottings  for,  286;  Phaln-noiisis,  281  ; 
X  A'enus,  325;  AVilliamsiar.um,  468 


I 

Dicks.  Mr.  S.  B.,  393 
Dicksons,  Chester,  4 
Dinner,  the  gardeners’,  in  London,  J14; 
the  recent  gai-deners’,  416  ;  dis- 
.appointnient,  .a  great  (R.  Fenn)',  300 
Disa  racemosa,  313 

Diseases  of  plants— Applo-scab,  £01; 
Apricot  brown  spot,  206 ;  Black 
mould  on  Iris  leaves,  365  ;  Brow-n 
rot  of  fruit  (fclerotinia  fructigena), 
51;  Celery  plants,  343  ;  Cucumber, 
162  ;  oelworm  iu  Cucumber,  528  ; 
Gladiolus,  5-24  ;  Melon,  196;  Parsley, 
206;  Peach.  195;  Pea  spot  (A  o--byta 
pisi),  67;  “.Spot”  in  Grapes,  £65; 
Tomato  plant,  115;  “Tubers”  on 
Cucumber  plants,  525 
Di  eases,  plant, ’Biriuingh.am  University 
and,  486 

Doe,  pre.sentalion  to  Mr.  .1.,  262 
Dom.ain,  Amoving  Gardeners’  —  Appren¬ 
ticeship  of  a  German  gardener,  386  ; 
Browallia  speciosami  jor,  545  ;  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  culture,  452  ;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  cuttings,  567;  Freesias,  523  ; ' 
Oloire  de  Lorr:iine,  567  ;  Hellebores, 
623;  Lachenalias,  greenhouse,  691  ; 
Lily  of  the  A’alley,  for  forcing,  545; 
Principle.s  of  Propriety,  501,  544  ; 
Steph.anotis  floribunda,  523,  .as  an 
intermediate  house  plant,  691 ;  Win¬ 
ter  Season,  tlie,  363 
Drainage  of  a  field,  454 


E 

East  Burnham  Park,  Berks,  301 
Echoes,  tr.ini-atlantic,  482 
Economics,  national,  5-28,  560 
Edinburgh  —  Botanic  Garden  staff, 
annual  meeting  of  the,  577 ;  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show,  436  ;  horticulture 
.at,  62  ;  proposed  international  fruit 
and  flower  show,  262  ;,  seed  trade 
(Mr.  Sclaier’s  presentation),  52  ; 
seed  trade  assistants’  dinper,  538 
Kdw.ardes  Squa  e,  Kensington,  536 
Elderberry  syrup  or  wine,  recipe  for 
for,  292 

Electricity,  cutting  frees  by,  576 
Elm,  about  the,  104  ;  the.  348 
Emigrants’  information,  73 
Empire,  commerci.al  needs  of  the,  535 
EmployO,  sad  end  of  a  nur.sery,  601 
Entomology — the  AA’aberian  Moth,  501 
Epacrises,  Heaths  and  Camellias,  pro¬ 
pagating,  fi47 

Epiga'a  repeiis  (May  Flower,  Ground 
Laurel,  or  'I’railing  Arbutus),  485 
Eremarus,  a  new  (E.  Himrob),  2:2 
Erica  propentlens,  543 
Eryngiums  or  Sea  Hollies,  104 
£rythroniums(see  Dog’s-tooth  A'iolets) 
242 

Essay  prize  of  £10.  262 

Estate  changes  name,  an,  375  ; 

man.aging  an,  161 
Ether  treatment,  the,  441 
Eucalyptus  in  flower,  31  ;  treatment  of 
a,  91 

Evergreens,  the  planting  age  of,  436  ; 
transplanting,  305 

Exhibition  ot  Bri.ish-grown  fruit  and 
vegetables,  124 

Exhibitors,  notes  for,  2,  74;  Melons, 
Figs,  Apples,  Pears,  74 


F 

Farm  (the  borne)— Agricultural  es  ays, 
prizes  for,  548  ;  autumn  days,  these, 
387  ;  buildings,  necessary  repairs  iu, 
290 ;  buildings  of  the  farm,  general, 
525  ;  census  of,  1901,  the  agricultural, 
479  ;  chihlien’s  employment  bill,  322  ; 
corn  harvest,  end  of  the,  343  ;  dairy 
congress  at  Brussels,  322  ;  departure^ 
a  new,  431;  dis.appoin’ments,  207; 
editor,  the  omniscient  and  courteous. 
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91 ;  1879,  .as  against  19D3  ,  255  ;  farrow¬ 
ing,  prolific,  388  ;  fi.-cal  policy,  the 
new  departure,  03  ;  liver-rot  amongst 
sheep.  IGl ;  hand,  the  w.ater-logged, 
455 ;  London  dairy  .show,  the,  383  ; 
hedges,  thorn,  547  ;  holding,  small, 
wanted,  409  ;  holdings,  sm.all,  344 ; 
master’s  eye,  the,  232  ;  midsummer 
outlook,  22  ;  motor  versus  li  ,rse,  504  ; 
notes,  139;  pigs,  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing,  593;  Pot  do  harvest,  the,  278; 
PotJitoes,  '  manuring,  330;  Potatoes, 
new,  and  the  di  ;ease,  409  ;  poultry 
keeping,  suburban,  162;  R.A.S.  and 
Paik  Royal,  2JS  ;  Royal  Scottish  Agti- 
cultaral  Benevolent  Institution,  543  ; 
“Royal”  Show-,  the  inevitable,  43; 
rural  districts  .and  milk  supply,  3S8; 
slieep,  heahhy,  300;  “Something 
wrong  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  669  ; 
villages,  b.ad  times  in  the,  456  ;  wages, 
fifty  years  of  agricultural,  185  ;  AVebb 
and  Sons’  stand  at  Biimiagham,  526; 
AVebb  and  Sons’  stand  at  London 
Cattle  Show-,  518  ;  AVheat,  preparing 
■  land  for,  110  ;  A' .ale  !  609  ;  work  on 
the,  22,  44,  6?,  92,  116,  140.  162,  186, 
207,  232,  278, 300,  322,  344,  366,  388,  410, 
452,  456,  480,  501, 52’,  548,  670,  591,  61P, 
Pence  on  wheels,  a,  244 
Fencing,  average  price  per  yard  of 
barbed  wire,  184 
Fens,  crops  in  the,  167 
Fern,  the  Pierson,  371 
Ferns,  a  talk  .about,  325 ;  Briti.sh 
Scolopendiium  vulgare,  636 
Ficus  diversifolia,  £82 
Fife,  fruit  crop  (July)  in  North  AA'est, 
53 

Figs,  earliesUtrees  in  ]tots,  463  ;  suc¬ 
cession  houses,  494  ;  trees,  early 
forced,  in  pots,  402 ;  under  glass, 
115,  168,  269 

Fir,  the  beautiful  Nordmann,  486 
l'lor:il  arr.angement,  a,  214,239;  decora¬ 
tions,  310 

Flower  show,  in  a  far  country,  228  ; 
support,  a  handy,  407  ;  the  Golden, 
491 

Flower,  the  life  of  a,  607 
Flowers,  hardy,  at  Edinburgh  (Sept.) 
show,  295  ;  of  princes  and  nobles, 
128  ;  of  the  season,  30  ;  the  price  of, 
522,  53  j  ;  to  the  Continent,  sending, 
557 

Forestry,  at  Park  Royal,  576  ;  book  on, 
07  ;  cutting  trees  by  electricity,  576  ; 
Midland  Reafforesting  Association, 
434  ;  Prairie  transplanting,  576  ; 
Iirinciplt's  of  American,  507 ;  tha 
results  of  disafforeitation,  318 
Formaldehyde  as  a  fruit  preservative, 
171 

Frames  and  glass  copings,  308  ;  pro¬ 
tection  of,  507 
Freeskis,  tS2 
Fritillarias,  238 
I'ront,  study  of  a  formal,  537 
Fruit— bottling -a  neglected  industry. 
494  ;  brown  rot  in,  51  ;  among 
the  fruit  trees,  195  ;  and  vege¬ 
tables  :  summer  crops,  30  ;  arrivals, 
huge,  31  ;  crop  in  Blairgowrie 
district,  75 ;  crops,  failure  of,  31, 
1-23 ;  foreign— enormous  volume  of 
trade,  171 ;  failure  of  English,  171 ; 
famine  in  Cambridgeshire,  168 ; 
flavour  in,  358;  growers  and  railway 
rates,  149 ;  importation  of,  £9 ;  in 
Banffshire,  newer  varieties  of,  444  ; 
in  Blairgowrie  district,  1'.8  ;  in 
Herefordshire,  63  ;  iu  Hexham  dis¬ 
trict,  168;  in  Kent,  99;  jottings  on 
Pines,  328  ;  Loganberry,  the,  328  ; 
Melon  pl.ants  going  off  at  the  root, 
196;  nursery,  a  gre.at,  306;  origin  of 
our,  144  :  our,  w-here  it  comes  from, 
102  ;  packing  for  export,  687  ; 
prices  of,  10!  ;  room,  a  model, 
305;  Scottish,  171;  show  and  vege¬ 
table  conference  at  Chiswick,  £12 ; 
supply,  a  new  w  inter,  236  ;  supply- 
crops  and  prices,  1C8  ;  supply,  the,  53  ; 
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supplies,  our,  282  ;  value  of  very  early 
cr  late,  290  ;  West  End  fruiterer's— a 
growing  trade,  494;  trade,  Scottish, 
pioneer  of  the,  dead  (James  Lindsaj), 
£3  ;  trees,  autumn  pruning  of,  400 ; 
trees,  fungus  of  young,  29  ;  trees  in 
pots,  328;  trees  on  dhiner  tables,  327  ; 
trees,  phosphates  for,  621  ;  trees,  pro¬ 
tection  of,  461,  536  ;  trees,  types  of, 
457  ;  at  Christmas,  605  ;  forcing,  608 
Fruit  culture,  committee  of  enquiry, 
Gil 

Fruit  forcing,  20,  65,  90,  113,  137,  159, 
183,  205,  229,  253,  275,  297,  363,  3S5,  407. 
428,  453,  502,  523,  516,  568,  592 
Fruit,  hardy,  41,  89,  137,  183,  229,  319, 
341,  S63,  408,  453,  £01,  545,  591 
Fuchsia,  a  London,  100  ;  ruicrophylla, 
485 

Fuchsias  as  bedding  plants,  211 ;  hardy, 
306,  359 

Fuels  for  the  garden,  357 
I'  ugitive  notes,  49 

Fumigation,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  482  ; 
methods  of,  535 

Fungi,  exhibition  of  edible,  244;  Dr. 

Cooke’s  lecture,  258,  292 
Fungo'ogist,  a  noted  Shrewsbury,  190 


G 

Gadding  and  Gathering,  4,  76,  158,  215, 
238,  285,  515,  581 
Gale ,  the,  at  Cardiff,  202 
Galtoniacandicans,  582 
Garden,  Alpine,  303;  A  “  Friendship,” 

282  ;  City  Association  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  384  ;  City  Pioneer  Company, 
Ltd.,  294;  City,  the,  214  ;  Gleanings, 
8,  81,  104,  123,  IfO,  214,  242,  348,  371,  419, 
485,582  ;  making  a  (plan  drawing),  412, 
436,  560  ;  munificent  gift  of  G.  F.  Wil¬ 
son’s  garden  to  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  by  Sir  Thos.  Hanbury, 
149;  old-fashioned,  the,27;  the“Kew,” 
191  ;  visit  to  a  market,  112 

Gardens  round  Sheffield,  198 ;  some 
typical,  the  blind  man’s  allotment, 

283 

Gardeners  and  situations,  661 ;  and 
Trade  Protection,  5 ;  Association,  a, 
460,  490, 536  (meeting),  577,  679  ;  dinner 
committee,  174  ;  dinner,  the,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  314, 
336  ;  dinner,  the  recent,  396 
Gardening  in  New  Zealand,  158  ;  Old 
English,  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  girden  books,  3  3  ; 
old-time— a  country  garden,  94 ; 
old-time— John  Parkinson’s  books, 
263;  old-time-florists,  the  early,  315; 
old-time— Tradescants  and  other  in¬ 
troducers  of  plants,  575  ;  window',  141 
Garrya  elliptica  fruiting,  478 
Geranium  (Pelargonium)  roots,  storing, 
365  ;  the  suburban,  577 
Geraniums  in  boxes  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion,  305 

Gesnera  exoniensis,  513 
Gilman,  Mr.  E.  T.,  538 
Gladiolus  diseased,  524 
Gladioli  at  Cornell,  309  ;  from  Lang- 
port,  216 

Gleuville  Gardens,  Waterford,  215 
Gloucestershire,  orchard  planting  in, 
£77 

Golden  flower,  the,  608 
Goodwood,  the  Cedars  of,  327 
Gooseberry,  wonderful,  34 
Gooseberries  as  standards,  120  ;  cordon 
and  Currants,  510  ;  unhealthy,  276  ; 

V.  business,  39 

Grape  —  Muscat  Hamburgh,  277  ; 
varieties  of  Black  Hamburgh,  67 ; 
fine,  essay  on  the,  at  Hull,  541 
Grapes  at  Bath  show',  218;  at  the 
Chiswick  'show,  442  ;  at  Pitculleu, 
Pertli,  402  ;  for  exhibition,  plan  and 
dimensions  of  boxes  to  carry,  160; 
Muscat,  .shanking  and  shrivelling  in 
the  stalks,  lit;  notes  on  the 
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varieties  of,  378  ;  shanking,  43 ; 
spats  on,  365 ;  spotted,  91 ;  the 
merits  of,  403  ;  travelling,  491 
Grass,  bad  effect  of,  on  Apple  trees, 
290  ;  seeds  for  renovating  permanent 
pastures,  276 


H 

Hall,  the  Horticultural,  Baron  Schro¬ 
der’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  the,  557 
Halls,  public,  for  floral  exhibitions,  510 
Harthani  Park,  Wills,  488 
Heating  and  Ventilating,  lecture  on, 
486  ;  book  on,  524 
Heaton,  Jlr.  S.,  372 

Hedges  for  ornament,  shelter,  and  profit, 
292,  299  ;  shelter,  285 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  371 
Hellebares,  culture  of,  524 
Herefordshire,  fruit  in,  53 
Heywood  and  horticulture,  201 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  370 
Hints,  useful,  615 

Holland  House  floral  fete,  jotting,  on 
the,  9 

ITollies,  a  dozen  select,  502 
Hooker,  Sir  William  .Jackson, 291. — Nor¬ 
wich  and  Halesworth,  291,  335  ;  II  , 
Glasgow,  1820—1840,  349,  404,  414 
Ilopetoun  House,  new  head  gardener 
for,  331 

Hop  groivers,  170 
Horne,  IMr.  W.,  senr.,  fOJ 
Horticulture  and  character,  308 ;  and 
home  industry,  411;  gold  medallist 
in,  77,  122  ;  in  Tasmania,  128  ;  (190t\ 
R.H.S.  examinations  in,  375  ;  modern 
progress  in,  656,  580  ;  science,  Ameri¬ 
can  soc.  for,  189  ;  the  banner  of, 
of,  158 

Humea  elegans,  harmful  effects  of,  582 

Hyacinth  glasses,  275 

Hyacinths,  commercial  culture  of,  2S2; 

for  baskets,  459;  Roman,  150 
Hybrids,  peculiar,  340 
Hybridists  and  “heredity,”  302 
Hybridising  and  crossing  plants,  466 
Hydrangea  flowers,  how  to  make  blue, 
327 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  fumigation.  482 
Hypericums,  species  of.  at  Kew,  215 
Humphreys,  Mr.  Thomas,  80;  presen¬ 
tations  by  Chiswick  confreres,  262  ; 
presentations  by  the  R.H.S.  Com¬ 
mittee  and  by  the  Hoiticultural 
Press  to,  312 


I 

Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  288 
Indiarubber  plant  with  holes  in  leaves, 
160 

Industry,  a  new  Irish— pasture  seeds, 
216 

Insects  as  garden  adornments,  71,  216, 
373,  COD;  Codlin  moth,  the,  62  ;  deposit¬ 
ing  eggs  on  garden  fencing  (Tiger 
moths),  161  ;  injurious,  U.S.A.,  165 
Ipswich  gardeners’  outing,  31 
Ireland,  C.  C.  Instructors  in  Horticul¬ 
ture,  5C0;  e.arly  Potatoes  from,  48, 164; 
fruit  crop  in,  239 
Irish  prospects,  260 
Iris  leaves  going  off,  365 
Irises,  forcing  Spanish,  485 
Isle  of  Wight  garden,  trees  and  .shrubs 
in  an,  81 

Ivy  and  evergreens,  pruning,  21 
Ivies,  581 
Ixi.as,  238 


J 

Jacarniula  mimosa'folia,  91 
Japan,  Peter  Barr  and,  50 
Jam  season,  the,  244 
Jasminum  gracillimum,  435 


“  -Journal,”  the  uncut,  510,  £36,  560 
Judges  at  flower  shows,  218  ;  hints  to 
Chrysanthemum,  420 ;  under  judg¬ 
ment,  117 

Judging,  point,  411,  460;  point,  at 
Shrews))ury  ,  218 


K 

Kadsura  japonica,  a  handsome 
shrubby  climber,  214 
Kainit,  superphosphate  (f  lime  and 
nitrate  of  soda  for  Celery,  Clrrysan- 
themums  and  Vines,  138 
Kent  fruit  growers’  anxiety  with  regard 
to  Currant  mite,  f90;  Gardeners’ 
Societies,  suggested  amalgamation  of 
East,  441 

Kentish  flower  shows,  219 
Kew,  notes  from,  581;  rare  Or,  bids 
at,  303;  shrubs  andnndershrubsat.76; 
species  of  Hypericum  at,  215;  the 
greenhouse  at  (September),  215  ;  the 
greenhouse  (December),  515,  the  Palm 
House, 439;  the  ”  undergraduates”  at, 
100 

Kingswood  (Bristol)  Show,  211 
Kitchen  garden,  20,  66,  114,  160,  205, 
253,  297,  341,  385,  523,  568,  608 
Kylemore  Castle,  280 


L 

Lfclia  Finckeniana,  436 
La?lio  cattleya  Decia,  L.-c.  Decia  alJra, 
433  ;  L.-c.  Norma  superba,  438 
Laird,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P. ,  silver 
w  edding,  330 

Land,  back  to  the,  9,  29,  49,  77,  122 
Lapageria,  propagating  white,  430 
Latham,  Mr.  W.  B.,  219  ;  testimonial  to 
Mr.  W.  B  ,  293,  326 
Lawn— extermination  of  Trefoil.  ICO 
Lawns,  destroying  moss  and  noxious 
weeds  on,  593 
Leaves,  skeletonising,  231 
Legal  notes— Holloway’s  protected,  170  ; 
Ware’s  local  rating  appeal, 214  ;  value 
of  a  Holly  hedge  near  Newport,  Mon  , 
577  ;  West  Wycombe  Horticultural 
Society,  170 

Lettuces  at  the  Drill  Hall,  292 
Libonia  floribunda,  culture  of,  327 
Light,  effect  of,  on  plant  life,  81 
Lightning  and  trees  and  plants,  32) 
Lilacs,  budded,  305 

Liliuni  Harrisi,  242  ;  in  the  flower 
border,  326  ;  Martagon,  and  its 
white  variety,  23  ;  pardalinuin,  25  ; 

X  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt  (new'),  459  : 

Stephens'  hybrid  (new),  327 ; 
speciosum,  104 

Liliacese,  the  —  Agapanthus,  492; 
Androstephium  violacea,  492  ;  Bessera 
elegans,  492  ;  BlandforJia,  435 ; 
BroJiaea,  492  ;  Chionodoxa,  493  ; 
Urginea,  493;  Dipcadi,  492;  Fritil- 
laria,  415;  Funkias,  435;  Galtonia, 
493  ;  Hemerocallis,  435  ;  Hyacinths, 
493;  Lachenalia,  492;  Leucocyrne, 
492;  Lilium,  493,  £52,  585;  Massoni, 

492  ;  Muscari,  493;  Ornithogalum, 

493  ;  Phormium,  435  ;  Scilla,  493 ; 
Tritomas,  435  ;  Tulbaghias,  492 ; 
Tulipa,  585  ;  Veltheimia,  493 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  retarded,  283 
Liming,  123 

Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  419,  608  ; 

parks’  inspection.  61 
Longleat,  Melons  at,  311 
Lowfield  Nurseries,  festivities  at,  375 
Luffmann,  Mr.  C.  Bogue  (a  notable 
Australian  horticulturist),  487 


M 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  52 
Manetti  Stock,  a  plea  for  the,  194 
Manure  from  horses  that  are  bedded 
down  with  sawdust,  321 
Manures,  phosphates  for  fruit  trees,  621; 
their  use  and  abuse,  367 


Manure,  farmyard ;  variation  in  the 
quality  and  character  of  dung,  422  ; 
conservation  agents,  443  ;  treatment 
of  dung  in  the  field,  494  ;  treatment 
of  dung  in  the  homestead,  443  ;  ex¬ 
periments  with  at  Alfritou,  .'.Ot 
Manuring,  experimental,  1 
Marrow  jam,  recipe  for,  292 
Masdevallias,  574 

Masters,  Dr.  M.  T.,  on  Conifers,  483 
Meindoe,  retirement  of  Mr.  James,  353 
438 

Measurements,  finding  cubic,  5S2 
Melon,  decaying,  43;  leaves  rusted,  254  ; 
plant  going  off  at  the  base,  195  ;  Pres. 
Lou  bet,  70;  the  new  ‘Fiscal  Problem, 
403 

Melons  at  Longleat,  311  ;  late,  586  ; 
rock,  184  ;  sweating,  21 ;  treatment 
of,  102 

Mendelian  theory,  the,  upheld,  340 
Michauxia  campanuloides,  125 
Millipedes  and  centipedes,  424,  442 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  destroyed 
603  ;  tree  Ferns  at  the,  452 
Mitraria  coccinea,  419 
Mole,  against  the,  194  ;  a  plea  for  the, 
167 

Mules,  Dr.,  his  garden  at  Gresford.  3 
Muscats,  shrivelling  of,  239 
Mushroom  beds,  outdoor,  21 ;  giaiit 
horse,  305 

Mushrooms  in  boxes,  growing,  509 


N 

Names,  practical  help  in  plant  naming, 
£08 

Narcissi,  classification  of  (P.  R.  Barr 
and  F.  W.  Burbidge),  933  ;  Professor 
Hillhouse’s  scheme,  234 
Narcissus,  Gloria  Mundi,  295  ;  Sulphur 
Phrenix,  237;  Tazetta  (Chinese  S.acred 
Lily).  259 

Natural  History,  Arctic,  382 
Nectarine,  a  pot,  269 
Nepenthes  x  picturata,  282 
New  Jersey,  canning  interest  in,  204 
New  ton  Moarus,  notes  from,  418 
New  York  Parks,  1-24 
New'  Zealand,  horticulture  in,  158 
Nicotiana  Sanderiana,  485 
Nitrogen,  soil,  93 

Nomenclature,  plant,  Celtic  element  in, 
146 

Norfolk,  in  pleasant,  539 
Notes  and  notices,  5,  31,  £2,  72,124,  14P, 
170,  191,  219,  244,  262,  293,  308,  330, 
353,  375,  441,  4£6,  508,  557,  576 
Notes,  a  wanderer’s,  194 
Novelties  and  raritie.s,  435 
Novelties  or  improvements  in  flowers, 
573 

Nursery,  a  great  fruit,  396 
Nurseries,  register  of,  53 
Nut,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  315 
Nuts  and  Filberts  and  Miiabelleq  306 


O 

O.ik,  the  scarlet,  43'J 
Oakbrook,  Sheffield,  autumn  flowers  at, 
557 

Obituary— Gardiner,  F.  A.,  156;  Iled- 
derley,  .1.  S.,  15(i ;  Ilousley,  Wm., 
219;  Kitley,  J.  M.,  375;  Lindsay, 
James,  53;  Newell,  Abraham,  464; 
Pond,  William,  73;  Shand,  William, 
308;  Smith,  James,  296;  Summers, 
G.,  418  ;  Thompson,  Wm.,  25 
Ole.arias,  529 
“  Orchid  Day,”  an,  352 
Orchidis’,  troubles  of  an,  552 
Orchid  League,  the,  419 
Orchid  or  Violet  Day,  381 
“Orchid  hunt,  the  ”  (theatrical  play). 
35) 
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OrcliiiU—Cattleya  Atalaiita  superba, 
189;  C.  Dowiana  Rosita,  347  ;  C. 
gigas.  71  ;  C.  Mendeli  alba,  436 ; 
C.  x.Oweniana,  96;  C.  x  Pittiina, 
Wilson-Potter’s  variety,  281 ;  C,  Rex, 
143 ;  C.  Sehilleriana  Lowi,  303  ;  Cce- 
logyne  Dayana  rvith  486  blooms, 
189 ;  Coelogyne  Lagenaria,  652  ;  Cy- 
pripedium  x  Arthurianum  pulchel- 
lum,  574 ;  C.  x  Constance,  259 ; 
C.  X  Godefroyre  leuchochilum,  483  ; 

C.  insigne  at  Ugbrook  Park,  458  ;  C, 
insigne  in  small  pots,  483  ;  C.  Law- 
rencianum  Gratrixianum,  369 ;  C. 
leuchorrodum,  119, 165  ;  C.  niveum  ,at 
Highbury,  647  ;  C.  spectabile,  26 ;  C. 
venustum’ Measuresianum,  71;  C. 
Warscewiczi  var.  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth, 
436  ;  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  281  ; 

D.  X  Venus,  325  ;  D.  Williamsi.anum, 
458  ;  Disa  racemosa,  213  ;  La?lia  an- 
ceps,  630 :  L.  anceps  Oweniana,  530  ; 
Lfclia  Finckeniana  436 ;  Lfelio-Catt- 
leya  norma  superba,  436;  L-c.  xDecia, 
552;  Decia  alba,  436;  Masdevallias, 
574 ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  Ash- 
worthianum,  469  ;  O.  luteo-purpureum 
var.  Ashworthlanum,  436  ;  x  Star  of 
Heaton,  468 ;  Oncidium  Gardner!, 
414  ;  O.  pumilum,  458  ;Phaius  x  Chap¬ 
man!  snperbus,  47  ;  Phaio-calanthe 
X  Sedeniana,  165  ;  Phaio-cymbidium 
X  Chardwarense,  507  ;  Phaloenopsis 
amabilis  Rimestadiana,  369;  P.  in¬ 
termedia  Portei,  394  ;  P.  Marifp,  599  ; 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  574  ;  Vanda 
c.-erulea,  507 ;  V.  cristata,  630;  V.  Deni- 
soniana,  530  ;  V.  Hookeriana,  530  ;  V. 
insignis,  507  ;  V.  tricolor  tenebrosa,  3 

Orchids — .and  symbiosis,  347 ;  as  fodder, 
81;  at  Chelsea,  574;  be.autiful,  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  143  ;  book  on,  189  ;  “  Culture  and 
Management  ”  (book  notice),  47  ;  de¬ 
corations  with,  682  ;  Harefield  Hall 
collection,  458  ;  hybridisation  of,  318  ; 
O.ak  leaves  from  mountain  ledges,  369  ; 
Otto  Beyrodt’s  collection  at  Marien- 
felde,  Berlin,  436  ;  prices  for  big,  436  ; 
rare,  at  Kew,  303  ;  sold  for  the  R.H..S. 
Hall,  293  ;  storing  pollen,  869  ;  travels 
of  an  Orchid  hunter,  189,  212  ;  Vandas, 
notes  on,  394,  414 

Orchids— week’s  cultural  notes,  the,  3, 
28,  47,  96,  71,  119,  143,  165,  189,  212, 
244,  259,  281,  303,  325,  347,  394,  414, 
436,  458,  483.  507,  630,  652,  674,  699 
Onions,  Albanian,  244  ;  mildew  on,  161 
Orange  tree,  grafting,  430 
Oranges,  giant  colonial,  170 
Orchard  house  trees,  306 
Orchard  houses  :  their  construction,  198 
Orchards,  bare,  123 ;  the  protection  of, 
100 

Orphans,  help  for  gardeners’,  611 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia,  348 
Oxford  County  Council,  Trial  Allot¬ 
ments  Compt. ,  319 


P 

Pansies,  371;  and  Violas,propagating,  96 
P.irk,  Glasgow’s  new,  at  Thornliebank, 
487 

Park  Royal,  forestry  at,  576 
Parks,  the  American,  441 
Passi  flora  caerulea,  67 
Passion  flowers,  96 
Pasture  seeds,  216 

Pea,  culinary,  Alderman,  371  ;  pickers, 
Kent,  53 

Peas,  notes  on  culinary,  218  ;  wire  net 
for, 400 

Peach  shoot  diseased,  195 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  falling,  21 ; 
.and  Nectarines  falling  off,  138  ;  early 
outdoor,  102  ;  large,  and  heavy,  286 
Pe.ar,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  587  ;  M.arie 
Benoist,  338  ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  305  ; 
Olivier  de  Serres,  305  ;  Passe  Colmar, 
422 

Pear-Apple,  the,  not  a  success,  340  ; 
trees  going  off,  254  ;  trees  unhealthy, 
547 


Pears,  dessert,  for  wall  facing  e.ast,  in 
order  of  ripening,  343  ;  for  gable  ends, 
257 ;  seventy-four  dessert,  on  the 
Quince,  625  ;  do.  stewing,  343 
Pelargonium,  adaptation  in  a,  514 
Pelargoniums,  shifting  young,  255  ; 

ward  off  snakes,  268 
Pennisetum  macrophyllum  atro- 
sanguineum,  501 
Pentas'carnea,  371 
Pentstemon'Newbury  Gem,  416 
Pentstemons,  96 
Perfumes,  plant,  555 
Peru,  map  of  the  Republic  of,  6 
Petunias,  98 

Phaio-cymbidium  x  chardwarense.  507 
Phaius  X  Chapman!  superbus,  47 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestadiana, 
369 

Philadelphuses,  97 
Phillips,  Mr.,  of  Shrewsbury,  190 
Phloxes,  97  ;  hardy  perennial,  104 
Phosphate  for  fruit  trees,  521 
Phyllocacti,  97 
Physalis  peruviana  edulis,  327 
Picea  pungens.  Roster’s  Blue,  486 
Pine  culture,  hints  on,  494  ;  suckers, 
269;  white,  as  a  shelter  tree,  529 
Pines,  notes  on,  402 

Pith  moth,  the  (Laverna a' ra.  Haw.)  135 
Plant  for  barbed-wire  fence,  342  ; 
names,  peculiar,  440  ;  notes,  h.ardy, 
483  ;  the  clock,  123 

Plants,  bulbous  in  greenhouses,  242  ; 
interchange^of,  485;  interesting  wild, 
28 ;  lifting  from  the  open  ground, 
259;  n.ames  of  77;  notes  on  hardy, 
531  ;  risks  in  gathering,  419 ;  the 
value  of  herbaceous,  527  ;  water  and 
bog,  461 ;  with  possibilities,  605 
Pl.anting  season,  the,  324  ;  season,  the 
folly  of  cheapness,  358 
Plums,  Japan,  348  ;  second  crop  of,  330 
Poinsettias,  devoid  of  bracts,  430 
Pollen,  storing,  369 
Polyanthuses,  97 

Poplar,  the  Black,  683  ;  the  popular, 
582 

Pope’s  knowledge,  the  (Leo  XIII.)  123 
Poppies,  the  new  Iceland,  282 
Potassium  permanganate  and  water, 
proportions  to  use  for  spraying  Car¬ 
nations,  91 

Pot.ato  boom,  the,  374,  568,  694  ;  chal¬ 
lenges,  351 ;  crop,  good,  73  ;  growing, 
experiment.al,  371 ;  growing  in  W. 
Lothi.an,  638 ;  harvesting,  401 ; 
Society,  a  National,  401,  416,  634 
Potato,  Evergood,  359;  King  Edward 
VII.,  359;  Northern  Star,  337,  359, 
374,  380  ;  Sutton’s  Discovery,  371  ; 
the  Crofter,  371 ;  the  Factor,  400 
Potatoes  diseased,  264,  610  ;  early,  from 
Ireland,  48,  164;  large,  417,  443,  460  ; 
large  yield  of,  325  ;  new  v.arieties, 
their  prices,  244  ;  prop.agal,ing  from 
cuttings  or  shoots,  602;  record  price 
for  Kent  grown,  219 
Poverty,  69 

Practice,  with  science,  550 
Prices  (fruit)  abnormal,  171 
Primula  frondosa,  555 
Priory,  the,  Warwick,  468 
Propagation,  methods  of,  127 
Proverbs,  gardeners’,  509,  636 
Publications  received,  182,  228,  239, 
274,  299,  408,  454  567 
Pymmes  Park  School  of  Gardening,  293 


Q 

Queensland,  fruit  growing  in,  686 
Question,  night,  572 
Quid  pro  Quo,  209,  246 
(Quinces,  123 


R 

Bain,  effects  of  the,  433 
Rainfall  Organisation,  British,  219 
Ranunculus,  duration  of  French,  138 
Kaphiolepis  ovata,  521 


Raspberry-Blackberry,  cross  between, 
473 

Raspberry  culture,  328 
Raspberry-Strawberry,  cro.ss  between, 
478 

Raspberries  at  Blairgowrie,  353  ;  fruit¬ 
ing  on  current  year’s  growth,  299 
Readers’  views,  9,  28,  49,  77, 146, 194,  218, 
239,  265,  292,  337,  358,  380,  442,  460, 
490,  610,  534,  560,  578,  601 
Reading  College  Garden,  73 
Red  Currant,  Raby  Castle,  28 
Red  spider,  265,  635,  560,  578 
Regent’s  Park  School  of  Gardening,  124 
Rhododendrons,  arrangement  of,  52  ; 
a  selection,  115  ;  moving,  525  ;  the 
Java,  435 

Riverbanks  broken  down,  525 
Roads,  national,  628 
Root-pruning,  279 

Rosarians,  amateur— Rev.  C.  H.  Bul- 
mer,  397 ;  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  very 
Rev.  the,  397  ;  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  397; 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  3s7 ;  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar,  397  ;  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Molyneux,  398  ;  Rev.  J  ,  H.  Pember. 
ton,  398  ;  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  393 
Rose  Analysis— 1896-1903  (Mr.  Mawley’s) 
389 ;  exhibition  Boses,  an  audit  of 
the  newer,  392 ;  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  393;  garden  cr  decorative.  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  390 ; 
Hybrid  Teas,  the  advance  of  the,  391  ; 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  391 
Rose,  Banksian,  464  ;  Coraliina,  514  ; 
Crimson  Rambler,  treatment  of,  365  ; 
G^n^ral  .Jacqueminot,  243;  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  260  ;  Liberty,  483;  Mar^chal 
Neil,231;  MorningGlow,284;  Niphetos, 
488  ;  Pink  Rambler,  Lady  Gay,  305  ; 
Rosette  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  460, 
490  ;  5Ime.  .4.  Dlare,  614  ;  the  Phil.a- 
delphia  Rambler,  331 ;  the  Green,  354  ; 
the  Meteor,  349,  331  ;  Urania  (new), 
465;  leaves  blackened  and  coated  with 
white  substance,  298 ;  Rose  leaves 
diseased,  277  ;  Bose  show  dates,  77  ; 
T.  and  H.  T. ,  pointing  out  in  green¬ 
house.  439,  4  40,  486,  488  ;  Bose  beds, 
making  new,  381;  American,  260,349; 
America,  400,  614  ;  atd  herbaceous 
plants,  307;  attar  of,  118;  at  Waltham 
Cross,  304;',blooming  unhealthily,  160; 
Briaring,  211 ;  Briar  v.  Manetti,  211  - 
climbing  varieties,  284  ;  “Dean’sCol- 
lection,”  the,  478;  dwarf  varieties, 
192  ;  early  v.  late  pruning,  4  ;  hints  on 
budding,  98 ;  in  pots,  placing  out  of 
doors,  298 ;  jottings  and  what  not, 
349  ;  M.aneti  stock,  a  plea  for  the. 
194  ;  new  single,  81 ;  notes  on,  381 ; 
notes  on  varieties,  174  ;  notes  on  some 
of  the  newer  exhibition,  424  ;  old  and 
new,  514  ;  propagating  by  cuttings, 
174;  Roman  love  for,  126  ;  selection  of, 
381;  some  good,  539;  standard  stocks 
for,  192  ;  stocks  for,  126,  148,  166;  this 
summer  time,  126  ;  tree  perfumery 
243 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  hint  for 
the,  381,  417  ;  finances  of  the,  416 
Rubber  industry,  206 


S 

Sc.  Andrews,  agricultural  experiments 
at,  557 

Sarmienta  repens,  413 
Sarracenia  Stevensi,  155 
Saxifraga  aspera,  75 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  its  cultivation  and 
varieties,  121 
Schcenia  cassiniana,  8 
Scholarship  in  horticulture,  University 
College,  Reading,  577 
School  garden,  170 

School  of  g.ardening,  a,  515  ;  Edinburgh 
women’s,  72 ;  women’s,  Midlothian, 
399 

School  of  Handicraft,  Chertsey,  100 
Science,  American  Society  of  Horti¬ 
cultural,  189,  516  ;  at  Wi.sley,  412,  442 


Scientific  Committee  R.H.S. 
Albinism  in  Shirley  Poppies,  587 
Apple  trees  and  insects,  54 
Apple  tree  scorched,  200 
Ash-wood  with  grubs,  587 
Asparagus  diseased,  295 
Begonia,  bi-sexual,  425 
Blackberry  hybrids,  247 
Bud  formation,  247 
Campanuladactiflora,  linear-leaved, 
247 

Carnations  failing,  106 
Ceoma  in  Campanula,  295 
Chimonanthus  abnormal  Lijliage, 
295 

Conference  of  New  Zealand,  106 
Crassula  Aitoni,  425 
Crocus,  new,  152 
Crocuses,  new  to  cultivation,  470 
Crytoeoccus  on  Weymouth  Pine,  247 
Cucumber  diseased,  162  ;  pm- 
liferous,  200  ;  scale,  200 
Dracmna  with  areial  roots,  235 
Felworms  in  Agrostis,  295 
Fern  spores,  longevity  of,  5S7 
Figs,  drying  and  falling,  295 
Fraxinella  capsules,  470 
Gooseberry  disease,  1C6 
Helenium,  proliferous,  247 
lleuchera,  floriferous,  295 
Hippeastrum  blistered.  247  ;  spreies, 
247 

Hymenocailis  Ilarrisiana,  200 
Insects  and  Apple  trees.  54 ;  in¬ 
jurious  centipedes,  425 
Jasmine  root  hypertrophied,  425 
Mammillaria  with  Dodder,  106 
Orites  excelsa,  200 
Papaver  dubium,  semi-Rouble,  106  ; 

p.avoninum,  152 
Parsley  leaf  miner,  425 
Pears,  malformed,  470 
Pears  rotting  near  the  base,  200 
Plums,  late  flowering,  152 
Pollination  in  orchards,  106 
Potatoes  and  millipedes,  470  ; 

supertuberation  in,  5S7 
Raspberry  hybrids,  247 
Rose  leaves  diseased,  248 
Rubus  rosfefolius,  200 
.Silver  leaf  disease’  in  .4pples  and 
Plums,  249,  295 
Spinach,  failing,  425 
Sweet  Pea  with  .seven  flowers,  247 
V erbascum  leaves  diseased,  106 
Vine  leaves  discoloured,  200 ; 
leaves  discoloured  and  blotched, 
247 

AMola  disease,  200 
Violets  diseased,  537 
Wineberry  hybrids,  247 
Wisley,  scientific  inve.stigations  at, 
470 

Scilla  campanulata  rosea,  248 
Seacombe  Recreation  Ground,  43 
Seed  farm,  a  great  Californian,  370 
Seeds,  germination  of,  122  ;  testing, 
118  ;  vitality  of,  150,  327 
Seine,  purifleatiou  of  the  river,  294 
Servant,  definition  of  domestic,  3t2 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show,  1904, 
474 

Sheffield,  criticism  from,  460  ;  gardens 
round,  118 

Show  boards  at  exhibitions,  511  ;  the 
raid  against,  534,  678 
Show,  the  country,  292 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete,  172 
Shrubs  (see  also  Trees)  —  Cornus 
brachypoda  variegata,  150;  ever¬ 
green,  for  seaside  planting,  148,  167  ; 
and  under-shrubs  at  Kew,  76  ;  hardy, 
for  forcing,  374 
Single-handed,  395 
Slaves,  wanted,  £8 

Slugs  and  orange-peel,  9 ;  and  snails, 
protection  against,  298 
Smith  &  Co.,  Richard,  cf  Worces.tr 
-285 

Snaithingbrook,  Sheffield,  676 
Societies,  a  hint  to  mutual  improve¬ 
ment,  359 
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Societies — Snows  and  Meetings. 
Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum,  £18 
r.  isinaistoke,  133 
Hath  Floral  Fete,  222 
liath  Ilorlicultural,  60 
Beckenham  Gardeners’,  330,  SC2, 420, 
566 

Kiliast  Chrysanthemum  Show,  497 
Belfast  Bose,  131 

BirmiiighamChrysanthemum  Sho  w, 
473 

Birminsham  Gardeners’  Outing,  73i 
427,  470,  4S7,  590 

Birmingham  Hoot  and  Cattle  Show, 
610 

Bishop’.s  Waltham,  131 
Bolton  Chrysanthemum,  500 
Boston,  Bineolnshire,  131 
Bradford  Chrysanthemum  .show, 474 
Brentwood  Horticultural,  108 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Summer  Show, 
202 

Bristol  Gardeners’,  135,  2'2.s,  427  : 

Chrysanthemum  Sliow,  497,  5SS 
British  Pteridological,  155 
Canterbury  Hose,  36 
Cardiff  Gardeners’,  249,  SC2,  487, 
666,  589 

Cardiff  Horticultural,  106;  summer 
outing,  IS?,  427;  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  449,  500 
Chard,  Somerset,  201 
Chelmsford  Chrysanthemum,  490 
Cheltenham  Chrysanthemum,  470 
Chester  Paxton  Clnysanthemuni 
.Show,  500,  567 

Chippenham  Summer  Show,  179 
Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal 
Palace,  65 

Croydon  Horticultural,  summer 
show,  56,  418 

Croydon  Mutual  Improvement,  250, 
•;94,  353,  423,  533,  577 
Dartmouth  Show,  441 
Devizes  Chrysantheinitm,  470 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners', 
annual  outing,  64  ;  summer  show, 
201  ;  Chrysanthemum  Show,  451, 
588 

Diss  Rose,  54 

Dublin  Field  Naturalists’  Club,  401 
Dublin  Seed  and  Nurserymen’s 
Employes  Association,  589 
Dudley,  Worcestershire,  153 
Dumfries  -  shire  and  (ialloway 
Chrysanthemum,  497 
Dumfries-shire  and  Galloway  Horti¬ 
cultural  .Show,  225 
Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  518 
Dundee  Horticultural,  223 
Kaglestield,  Dumfries-shire,  249 
Ealing  Horticultural,  CS 
East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  Gt 
Erst  Kent  Gardenei'o’,  suggested 
amalgamation,  441 
Edinburgh  Autumn  Show,  ?50 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum,  498 
Forinby  Horticultural,  88 
Frome.  152  ;  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
473 

tiardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  annual  festival  dinner,  C  ; 
hrlp  for  the  (Chertsey),  3.06 
Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
.508 

Hulherton,  Devon,  155 
Handsworth  Horticullural,  111 
Hanley  Horticultural,  34 
Harborne  Gooseberry  Show,  181 
Harrow  Horticultural,  38 
Hereford  and  West  of  England 
Rose,  53 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum,  450 
Highgate  Horticultural,  annual 
show,  88 

Horticultural  Club,  annual  outing 
(Windsor),  80,  353,  47  ,  590 
Hull  Cl;rysanthemum  Show,  517 
Hull  Iloiticultural.  541 
Hiiyton  and  Roby,  110 
Ipswich  Horticultural,  summer 
show.  87  ;  autumn  show,  470 
Ipswich  Jlutual  Improvement,  2.9, 
330,  566,  590 


Societies,  cctiUnui-d 

Irish  Gardener.s',  484  i 

isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sweet  Pea  sliow,  171,  590 
Isle  of  Wight  Rose,  19 ;  Clirys- 
anthemum,  452 
Kilhiaruock  Show,  27 4 
Lonnington,  lVarwick,and  District, 
499.  . 

Leeds  Paxton  Clirysanthemnm 
Show,  474 
Le’cescer,  134 
Leith  (N.B.)  Show.  180 
Lincolnshire  Gardeners’  Outing,  156 
Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners',  64 
Liverpool  Horticultural,  353;  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show,  471,  476,  563 
London  Dahlia  LTnion,  273 
Malton,  I'orks,  15! 

Maltoii  eV'orks)  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural,  418 

Manchester  Chrysanthemum,  499 
Manchester  Summer  Show,  62 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’ 
Association,  39.  64,  529,  567 
Midland  Carnaticn  ;ind  Picotee 
Show,  164 

Midland  Reafforesting  Association, 
434 

Moffat,  N.B.,  autumn  show,  274 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
London  show,  8’,  106  ;  (Northern 
division),  181 

National  Chrysanthemum,  annual 
dinner,  518;  autumn  show  at 
Crystal  Palace,  333 ;  Executive 
Committee,  318,  396,  512  ;  Floral 
Committee,  309,  42  h  487,  542; 
November  show,  444  ;  December 
show,  541 

National  D.ahlia,  annual  general 
meeting,  564  ;  show  in  Drill 
Hall,  220  ;  Manchester  show,  272  ; 
and  R.H.S.  and  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  534  ;  pointers  for  the, 
292 

National  Potato  (proposed),  401, 
416,  534,  557  ;  meeting  and  forma¬ 
tion  o',  606 

National  Rose,  annual  gener.il 
meeting,  563;  at  Gla.sgovv,  85; 
date  of  the  Metropolitan  exhibi-  . 
tion  (controversial),  249;  Temple 
show,  16 

National  .Sweet  Pea,  annual  show, 
63;  annual  meeting,  512 
Newcastle  Horticultural.  107 
Newport,  Mon.,  427,  500,  5S9 
North  Midclleie.x  Dahlia,  272 
Norwich  Rose,  37 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrysanth.e- 
mum,  309  ;  show,  496 
Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical, 
summer  exhibition,  72 
Oxfordshire  C.  C.  Horticultural 
.Students  Association,  2  3 
Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners’,  406 
Parkstouo  (Dorset)  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  47? 

Plymouth  Chrysantliemum,  419 
Port  Isaac,  Cornwall,  155 
Portsmouth  Summer  Show,  36 
Prescot  Dahlia,  294 
Prescot  .Summer  Show,  132 
Reading  and  District,  36,  294,418, 
521 

Reading  Chrysauthemum  Show,  473 
Richmond  Horticultural,  35 
Rock  Ferry  Summer  Sliow,  181 
Royal  Botanic,  42  5 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural, 
autumn  show,  270 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
£25  for  the,  52 

Royal  Horticultural,  Chiswick 
Vegetible  Conference  and  Fruit 
Exliibition,  315,  339;  Drill  Hall 
meetings,  32,  82,  130,  178,  229,  265, 
360,  405,  418,  495,  DCS;  gift  of  a 
new  garden  (Wisley).  by  SirThos. 
Hanbury,  149;  Holland  Park 
.Show,  12;  Scientific  Committeo, 

54,  200.  247,  295,  425,  470,  517,  587 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Ii eland 
Sliows,  64,  452 


,Si>CI ETI ES,  Ac.  —  continued. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Penh- 
shire,  202 

Royal  Meteorological,  441,  520 
Royal  .Scottish  Arboricalt’.iral,  150 
St.  Ive.x,  133 

,St.  StepIieas-in-Rramwell,  Corn- 
w;Ul,  15,5 

Saltley,  near  Birmingham,  200 
Sandy,  Beds,  224 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
65,  156,  219,  362,  441,  520 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
475 

Siieliiehl  Floral  and  Horticultural, 
64,  152  ,  560,  588 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’ 
Outing,  73  ;  215,  500 
.Shirley  (South;imptou),  Millbrook 
and  Freemantle,  200 
Shropshire  Horticullural  Floral 
Fete,  172  ;  statistics  of  the  shovv 
for  27  years,  274 

Small  Holdings  Association,  418 
Soutliampton  Horticultural.  59; 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  448 
Southern  Counties’  Carnation,  110 
South  Shields  and  Northern 
Counties  Chrysanthemum,  519 
Sparkhill  and  District,  182 
Sparkhill  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
496 

.Sutton  Coldfield  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  457 
Sutton  Rose,  38 
Tavistock  Summer  Show,  179 
Tauuton  .Summer  Show,  179 
Trowbridge  Summer  Show,  209 
L'lverstou  Rose,  62 
L’nited  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident,  52,  149,  353  ;  anni¬ 
versary  dinner,  405  ;  427,  441,  557 
I'pton,  Clieshire,  154 
Wargrave  Chrysanthemum,  520 
AVese  Derby,  134 
West  Hartlepool,  475 
Weybridge  Chrysanthemum,  451 
Winchester  Chiysanthemum,  471 
Windsor  and  Eton,  37,  451 
Wolverhampton  Floral  F6te,  55 
Woodbridge  Rose  and  Horticul¬ 
tural,  Gt 

Woolton  Gardeners’,  464 
York  Chrysanthemum  Show.  497 
York  Dahlia,  272 
Yorkshire  Gala,  10 
Soil,  improving  tlie,  582 
Solanums,  berried,  485 
Solomon’s  Seal,  265 
Sophioniti.sgranditiora,  574 
South  Africa,  gardens  in,  73  ;  tree 
planting  in,  100 
South  American  cotton,  123 
Southampton's  summer  show ;  illus¬ 
trations  flora,  75 

SpartiUM  junceiim,  harrlinesj  of,  184 
Sphinx,  an  arboreal,  123 
Spiraea  Thuubergi,  337,  380 
Spruce,  a  giant,  10 L 
Squirrels,  poisoning,  161 
Statistics,  national,  274 
Stings,  wasp  and  bee,  262 
Stocks  for  Roses,  12’',  148;  winter- 
flowering,  423 

St.  Louis  fair— pomology  at,  462 
Strawberry  cultivation,  31  ;  fiend,  a 
new,  8;  plants  at  Cork,  48;  plants, 
barren,  and  their  runners,  21 
Str.uvberries  and  Peas,  wire-net  for, 
490  ;  autumnal,  381  ;  in  Cornwall, 
402  ;  for  forcing  throwing-up  tiower- 
ing  trusses,  408  ;  in  October,  350  ;  in 
pots,  48,  269.  4C2,  586  ;  produce  small 
fruit,  91  ;  second  crop  of,  330  ;  the 
care  of  runners  and  making  new 
beds,  74 

Streptocarpus  seedling  treatment,  454 
Sub-irrigation,  490 
Sundriesmen’s  tent  <at  Ciiiswick,  170 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  43 
Sweet  Pea  fungoid,  67  ;  “  spot,”  157 
Switzerland,  the  largest  tree  in,  308 
.Sydenham,  Mr.  Robert,  73  ;  in  South 
Africa,  244  ;  presentation  to,  533 


.Symonds  gol  1  medal  in  meteorology 
(Hofrath  Dr.  .lulius  Hann,  Vionr.a) 
396 

“  Sympathy  ”  in  idants,  283 


T 

'ranks,  underground  rainwater,  103 
Tan  (spent),  as  manure,  255 
Tapton  Court,  Chesterfield,  ,26 
Tasmania,  horticulture  in,  128 
Tate,  gift  by  Sir  W.  IL,  Bart.,  1?4 
Teacliers,  school,  and  horticulture,  353 
Teaching,  commendahls  method  of,  600 
Tecoma  Smithi,  342 
Tennis-court,  230  ;  ash,  342 
Thingwa.l  Hall,  Liverpool,  the  future 
of,  375  , 

Tigridias,  244 

Tilia(Lime),  caterpillar  on,  43 
Timber  growing  on  a  commercial  scale, 
478 

Todd,  honour  to  Mr.  Matthew,  441 
Tomato  plant  diseased,  115 
Tomatoes  decayed,  139  ;  diseased,  146  ; 
ill  a  bar,  £35  ;  not  swelling,  138  ;  win' 
ter,  516  ;  productive,  C05 
Trade  notes—"  B.akers,”  of  Codsall, 
299 ;  Barr  and  Sons’  bulbs,  185,  229 ; 
Bull  and  Sons,  W.,  431 ;  Chase's 
Beetle  Poison,  385  ;  Clibran’s  new 
grounds,  250  ;  Cooper,  Taber  and 
Co.,  591  ;  Dicksons’,  Chester,  229  ; 
Dobbie  and  Co.’s  new  nursery  in 
Essex,  20  ;  F.  C.  Edwards,  138  ; 
laddennan’s  belt,  £44;  Leek  .show  ,at 
Kelso,  N.B. ,  478  ;  paint,  iniperi-shable 
horticultural,  42 ;  Ant.  Roozen  and 
Sou,  299;  Roses,  the  "Dean’s  col¬ 
lection,”  478  ;  John  Russell,  Brent¬ 
wood,  4’/S  ;  Sutton’s  bulb  catalogue, 
185  ;  timber  growing  on  a  commercial 
scale,  478;  Vaporite,  385;  Thos.  S. 
Ware,.  Ltd.,  London  depot,  250  ;  Henry 
West,  Bristol,  385 
Trans-Atlantic  echoes,  482 
Transvaal,  the  grassy,  582  ;  tree  plant¬ 
ing  in  the,  16) 

Ti-avellers,  indictment  against  horti¬ 
cultural,  490.  510,  561 
Tree  planting  in  the  Transvaal,  ItO  ; 
planting  schema,  a  wise,  464  ;  the 
largest  in  Switzerland,  308  ;  within  a 
tree,  340 

Trees  and  shrubs,  439,  629  ;  a  wondev- 
1  ind  of,  99;  in  an  Isle  of  Wiglit 
garden,  81  ;  ornamental,  307  ;  orna¬ 
mental  fruited  kinds,  439  ;  Pojilar 
and  Aspen,  the,  583 
Trees,  doctoring,  170 ;  4,CC0  for  nine 
novels,  177  ;  hardy  Coniferous,  4£0  ; 
law  with  regard  to  cutting,  43  ;  Oak, 
the  scarlet,  439  ;  of  the  Bible,  492, 522  ; 
old,  preservation  of,  308;  rare  and 
curious,  308  ;  the  storms  and  the,  335  ; 
town,  six  of  the  best  street  and  town, 
593  ;  transplanting  at  Stancliffe,  4!  1 ; 
transplanting  large,  226,  292 
Tienching  and  its  advantages,  362 
Tiicker,  Wm.,  New  Jersey,  191 
Tritoina  uvaiia,  232 

Tropieolura  pentaphyllum,  what  treat- 
merit?  358 

Tubeholders,  Ilandy-clip,  204 
Tubs  for  shrubs,  112 
Tulipa,  the  genus,  581 
Tulips,  a  spray  of  double,  237 
Tulip  Tree,  cutting  off  the  top  of  a,  231 
Turnip  seed,  the  reproductive  power 
of,  36 1 

Turnips,  a  new  disease  of,  282 


U 

Unemployed,  fa  lu  colonies  for  Lon- 
djn’s,  657 


V 

Yauda  cierulea,  507;  cristata,  530 
Denisojiana,  559  ;  Hookeiiann,  £30’;’ 
in-ignii,  £07 
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Vandas,  notes  on,  391,  599 
V'e,|etable  Conference  (and  fruit  show) 
at  Cliiswick,  312  ;  glowing,  book  on, 
478 ;  growing  on  a  large  scale  for 
market,  343 

Vegetable  Marrow,  monster,  340 
Vegetables,  “Supply  of,  for  a  private 
family,”  312;  Mr.  Beckett  on  “  Ex¬ 
hibition  Vegetables,”  313  Mr. 
Lobjoit  on  “  the  Marketing  of 
Vegetables,”  313 

Vegetables  :  Carrot  failures,  81.  98  ; 
early  summer  crops,  29 ;  origin  of, 
70  ;  thoughts  and  things  about,  378 
Veitchian  cup,  the,  99 
Veronica  spicata,  10  ;  virginica,  .555 
Veronicas,  529 

Viburnum  Sieboldianum,  104 
Vine  borders,  dressing,  277  ;  borders, 
renov.ating,  351,  378  ;  leaf  spotted, 
321  ;  rods,  depressing,  535  ;  roots  from 
a  Black  Hamburgh,  592 


Acacias — A.  armata,  A.  cordata,  A.  j 
Drummondi,  A.  pulchella,  A.  verti- 
cillata,  197 

Apple,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  445  ;  Golden 
Pippin,  311 :  Golden  Spire,  379 ; 
Lord  Hindlip,  314  ;  Middle  Green, 
462  ;  Eibston  Pippin,  617  ;  White 
Transparent,  313;  Yorkshire  Green¬ 
ing,  641 


Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  151 
Bothy  for  six  men,  109  ;  two-storeyed, 
the  fourth  an  1  last  of  the  Journal 
plans,  3S3 

Bulbs  in  the  greenhouse,  243  ;  large 
V.  .small,  2:3 


Campanula  spicata,  267 
Carnation,  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  351 
Carnations,  diagrams  illustrating  cross- 
pollination,  101 ;  flaked  and  self,  79 
Cattleya  x  Atalanta  superba,  1S9 ;  x 
Dowiana  Rosita,  34V  ;  x  Oweniana, 
97;  X  Pittiana,  Wilson  Potter’s  var., 
281 ;  X  Rex,  143  ;  Schilleriana  Lowi, 
303;  C.  guttata  Prinzi,  599 
Chrysanthemum— Australie,  333  ;  Mme. 
Carnot,  333;  Dime.  G.  Henry,  333  ; 
Mrs.  Barkley,  333  ;  Mrs.  AV.  Mease, 
421 

Chrysanthemums— a  Tasmanian  show, 
125  ;  cottagers’  twelve,  a,  493  ;  dozen 
Japanese-incurved,  491;  six ‘‘.Japs  ” 
from  Isle  of  Wight,  493 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey  —  (three 
views),  354,  355;  Peaches  as  grown  at, 
357 

Clematis  x  Countess  of  Onslow,  169 
Colchicum  autumnale  and  variegatuni, 
559 

Conservatory' (see  also  winter  garden) 
at  Smedley’s  Hydropathic,  Matlock, 
373;  at  Farmleigh,  exterior,  468;  in¬ 
terior,  469  ;  at  Philiphaugh,  exterior, 
466 ;  interior,  467 

Coping,  a  portable  Peach  tree  wall,  454 
Cornusbrachypoda  variegata,  147 
Crowe  i  saligna  major,  613 
Cyclamens,  hardy.  533 


Vines,  forced,  pot,  583  ;  for  planting  and 
fruiting,  E02  ;  grafting.  547;  inarching; 
a  query,  218,  239  ;  in  pot.«,  3.51  ;  not 
ripening  wood,  365;  pot,  at  Cardiff 
Castle,  8 ;  root  of,  decayed,  430 ; 
winter  dressing  for,  342 
Viola  hybridisation,  356 
Violas  and  Pansies,  VS  ;  as  rock  plants, 
242  :  best  13  varieties,  242  ;  the 
modest,  356  ;  the  newer.  353 
Violet,  Lady  Clifford,  461;  l.a  France, 
654  ;  Princess  of  AVales,  654 
Visiting,  garden,  46 
A’itis  Thomsoni,  261 

W 

W’ake  Up,  England,  490 
Wallflowers,  183 

Wash  for  Gooseberry  bushes,  265 
AVater  and  bog  plants,  461 
AA'ater  Hyacinth,  The,  in  American 
waters,  282 


AA’eather,  Roses,  and  bees  at  Newton 
Mearns,  N.B.,  479 

AA’eather,  the  Belvoir,  31,  140,  3C8,  331, 
479,  546  ;  Chiswick,  20,  43,  67,  90,  133. 
159,  205,  231,  235,  277,  298,  340,  364,  385, 
429,  479,  603,  624,  54%  568,  69) ;  crops, 
and  the,  124 ;  cyclone  in  Berks,  428  ; 
IJevonsliire  (Nov.),  479 ;  Hamilton 
district,  5,  250,  308,  603  ;  Newton 
Mearns,  N.B.,  S62,  418,  646;  October 
at  Hamilton,  428  ;  Perthshire,  624, 
568  ;  records  and  garden  crops.  49 ; 
Sussex,  6.  149,  250,  331,  429,  546; 
Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Mar¬ 
low,  31,  124,  250,  331,  429,  624  ;  wet, 
the  continued,  387 

AA’eeds  on  gravel  walks,  destroying,  547 
AVem,  Henry  Eckford’s  nursery  at,  238 
AVindow  gardening,  141 
AA'indmill,  the,  466 
AVinter  Aconite,  the,  242 
AVinter-garden  structures,  346 


- - - - 

ILLUSTEATIONS. 


Cypripedium  x  Arlhurianura  pulchel- 
lum.  675  ;  X  Constance,  259;  x  Gode- 
froyre  leuchochilum,  483  ;  Lawren- 
cianum  Gratrixianum,  369  ;  x  leucor- 
rhodura,  119 ;  spectabile,  27  ;  venustum 
Measuresiauum,  71 

Daffodils  (see  also  Narcissus)  natur- 
ali  ed,  245 

Dendrobium  x  A’enus,  325 
Di-a  racemosa,  213 

Elm,  the  (Ulmus  campe3tri3)339 
Erica propendens,  543 

Floral  arrangement,  a,  221 
Flower  support,  a  handy,  407 
Frames  and  wall  shelters,  309 
Fritillaria  Meleagris,  238 
Front,  study  of  a  form.al,  637 
Fruit,  a  Tasmanian  show,  129  ;  Brown- 
rot  of  (Sclerotina  fructigena),  51  ; 
store,  Veitch’s  at  Langley,  316  ; 
trees,  a  fungus  disease  of  (Eutypella 
prunastri),  41 

Gardeners'  Dinner  Committee,  175 
Gooseberry,  Wonderful,  34 

Hedges,'  sheltering  Yew,  and  grass 
walk,  285 

Hive,  A’-shaped  entrance  to,  364 
Houses,  orchard,  span  and  lean-to,  198, 
199 

Hyacinth  glasses,  275 
Hyacinths,  commercial  culture  of,  286  ; 
in  Hyde  Park,  273 

Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  the  indoor 
fernery,  28) 

Insects,  butterfly,  small  copper,  296 ; 
butterfly,  the  comma,  380  ;  moth,  the 
Pith  (Laverna  atra),  136  ;  moth,  the 
AA’aberian  (Tortrix  AA’aberiana),  501 
Ixias,  a  spray,  247 

Kew,  the  Palm  House  at,  439 
Kingswood  Show  (Bristol)— best  six 
Peaches,  215  ;  epergnes,  the,  217  ; 
first  prize  fruit  collection,  215  ;  flower 
bunches,  best  six,  217  ;  flower  bunches, 
i  second  prize,  217 


Laelia  anceps  Oweniana,  531 
La;lio-cattleya  x  Decia,  553  ;  x  Nor  jaa 
superba,  437 

Lilium  Martagon  and  its  white  vaiiety, 
33  ;  speciosum  varieties,  105 
Loganberry,  the,  329 

Millipedes  and  centipedes,  424 

Narcissus,  Euglehearti  section,  an  ex¬ 
ample,  235  ;  Hybrid  Chalice-cup  or 
Star,  325  ;  Poet’s  N.arcissus  or  small- 
crown,  235  ;  Trumpet,  or  Daffodil, 
235 

Narcissus  —  incomparabilis  Gloria 
Mundi,  295 ;  Johnstoni,  Queen  of 
Spain,  235;  Polyanthus,  Her  Majesty, 
251  ;  sulphur  Phoenix,  237 
Nectarine,  a  pot,  269 
Nut,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  315 

Oncidium  Gardneri,  415  ;  pumiluiu,  409 

Passiflora  carulea,  57 
Pear,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  587  ;  Eeurr6 
Bose,  663 ;  Marie  Benoist,  338 ; 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  310 ;  Olivier  de 
Serres,  307  ;  Passe  Colmar,  427 
Pear— cordon,  319  ;  pyramid  on  Quince, 
319 

Pelargonium,  double-flowered  reverting 
to  single  form,  615 
Phaio-calanthe  x  Sedeniana,  165 
Phaio-cymbidium  x  Chardwarense,  607 
Phaius  X  Chapmani  superbus,  47 
Ph.alaenopsis  intermedia  Poitei,  395; 
P.  Marioe,  699 

Picea  nobilis  of  40ft  height,  removing, 
227 

Plum  trees,  one  of  Bunyard’s  pot,  317 
Poplar,  the  black,  589 
Portrait.s— Barr,  Peter,  241 ;  Bulmer 
(Rev.)  C.  H  ,  399 ;  Chambers,  Sir 
AVilliam,  287 ;  Dean  of  Rochester 
(the  A’ery  Rev. ),  399 ;  Foster- 
Melliar  (Rev.)  A.,  399  ;  Heaton,  S., 
372;  Humphreys,  Thos.,  80;  Jones, 
Conway,  398  ;  Mawley,  Ed.,  399 ; 
Meindoe,  James,  438  ;  Molyneux, 
H.,  398  ;  Page-Roberts  (Rev.)F.,  398  ; 
Pemberton  (Rev.)  J.  IL,  399;  Shea, 
C.  E.,  618 


AVire  net  for  Peas  and  Strawberries,  460 
AVisley,  proposed  horticultural  college 
at,  464;  the  R.H.S.  new  garden,  gilt 
by  .Sir  Thos.  Hanbury,  149 
AA’istaria,  dying,  139 
AA’omeu  and  horticulture,  487 
AA’ood,  average  price  per  foot  of  Ouk. 
Birch,  Chestnut,  Larch,  and  Sco  s 
Pine,  184 

AA'oodhall,  Hilgay,  Norfolk,  539 
AVork  for  the  week,  19,  41,  66,  89,  159, 
205,  229,  253,  275,  297,  319,  341,  385, 
523,  545,  668,  591,  (08 
AA'orld’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  370 
AA’ye,  South  Eastern  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  331 

Y 

Year,  lessons  of  the,  649 
Yew,  shoots  of,  discoloitred,  430  ;  tree, 
planting,  569 
York  Gala,  1904,  149 
Yule-tide  flowers,  603 


Raphiolepis  ovata,  521 
Red  Currant,  Raby  Castle,  37 
Rhododendrons,  arrangement  of,  61 
Rose,  Niphetos,  489 
Roses,  Tea-scented,  11 

Sarmienta  repens,  413 
Sarracenia  x  Stevensi,  155 
Scilla  campanulata  rosea,  248 
Schoenia  cassiniana,  7 
Southampton  show — Peed's  Gloxinias, 
75;  Roses,  18  distinct,  83;  Rcse-i, 
6  distinct,  83  ;  Roses,  9  distinct,  85  ; 
Roses,  12  distinct,  85  ;  vegetables, 
1st  prize  collection  of,  87 
Sparaxis,  249 
Spirsea  Thunbergi,  337 
Strawberries,  a  bed  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sept.  25,  403;  in  October — Rev.  Foster- 
Melliar’s  arrangement  in  i)lanting, 
350 

Sweet  Pea  plant  affected  with  pea  spot 
(Ascochyta  pisi),  157 

Tasmania,  show  of  Chrysanthemums’ 
125  ;  show  of  fruit,  129 
Tom.ato,  Lister’s  Prolific,  605 
Tree-ties,  Beckett’s,  476 
Tree  moving  machine,  226 
Trees,  collar  for  lifting,  228;  removing 
a  Picea  nobilis  of  40ft.  height,  2J7  ; 
transplanting  at  Stancliffe,  491 
Tiitoma  uvaria.  263 
Truffle,  the  white,  291 
Tube-holders,  “  Handy-clip,”  204 
Tubs  for  shrubs,  112,  113 
Tulips,  a  spray  of  double,  236 

Vanda  tricolor  tenebrosa,  3 
A’eronica  spicata,  15 
Violet  La  France,  in  a  pot,  555 
Vitis  Thomsoni,  231 

AA’aH  shelters  and  frame?,  309 
AA’inter  garden  at  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmarket,  360  ;  interior  view  of 
s.ame,  377  ;  in  the  Public  Park, 
AVolverhampton,  361  ;  interior  view 
of  same,  376 

Yule-tide  flowirs,  603 
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BEDDING  BEGONIAS 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES.  ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISI  G. 

SINGLE  MIXED,  started 

I  >  »  »  »  » 

, ,  to  colour  , , 

DOUBLE  MIXED,  started 

»  »  M  1 

,,  to  colour 


in  pots 
in  pots 
in  p 


,,  ,,  in  pots 

CATALOGUE  OX  ATTLICAnON. 


20/-  per  100 
?5/-  jier  100 
30/-  per  100 
35,’-  per  100 
20/-  per  100 
25/-  per  100 
35,'- 1  er  lOu 
4C/-  p.r  100 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON, 


WEST  NORWOOD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


By  Special 
Appdixtmeat 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 


The  cordially  invited  by 

BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


HUGH  LOW  &  GO., 


ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY. 

BEFORE  PLACING  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 


ASK  FOR 

W.  MAUGER  &  SONS’ 

I 

WholesBie  Catalogue,  ! 

We  have  made  a  speciality  of  Bulbs  for  over ! 
thirty  years,  and  we  claim  to  supply  roots  second 
to  none.  Our  business  is  carried  on  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  three  members  of  the  firm,  and 
Customers  can  rely  on  being  well  served. 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “Repeat  Orders.”  These 
•we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collectiou  ;  Double, 
30,-  per  dozen  :  Single,  24  -  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
•Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


^CLIRRIRS^ 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


From  our  Extensive  Stock  of  this  class  of 
Plants  we  select  the  following  as  being  of 
special  merit  and  of  tested  excellence: — 

Araucaria  excelsa,  fine  big  plants  ..  2/6  to  7/6 

Chorozema  cordata  splendens 

and  Lowi . .  ..  ..  1/6  to  3, 6 

Coleus,  twelve  choice  v.arieties  ..  ..  4/- 

Calla  Elliottlana.  foliage  mottled 
white,  spathe  rich  golden  yellow,  strong 

plants  to  bloom  . 10/6,  &  15/- 

CallaPentlandi.richdark-greenfoliage 
spathe  rich  yellow,  large  strong  plants  10/6  &  15/- 
Calla  Taylorii,  a  grand  hybrid  of  our 
own  raising,  spathe  primrose  yellow,  a 

good  grower . 10/6  &  21/- 

Cupressus  funebris,  a  grand  Conifer 
tor  indoor  work  and  pot  culture  . .  . .  1/6  to  3/6 

Daphne  indica  rubra  and  alba  ..  1/6  to  3/6 

Dimorphotheca  Ecklonii.  a  pretty 
and  remarkably  free  floweriug  Composite  1/-  &  1/6 
Eurya  latifolia  fol.  var.,  grand 
plants  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  l,6to5/- 

Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  strong  plants  ..  1,6  it  2/6 

Kalanchoe  flammea,  strong  plants  1/6  &  2/6 
Pimelea  decussata.  rosy  red  flowers  1,6  A  2/6 
Sollya  Drummondii,  bell  -  shaped 
flowers  of  a  lovely  sky-blue  colour  ..  1/6  &  2/6 

Statice,  choice  varieties . 2/6  to  15/- 

Swainsonia  galegifolla  alba,  a 
l-ovely  plant  with  a  profusion  of  puie 

white  Pea-shaped  Howers . 1/6  &  2/6 

Treinandra  verticillata, bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  delightful  violet-blue,  very- 
light,  elegant,  ahd  free-blooming  ..  2/6  &  3/6 

EVERY  VARIETY  OF  PLANT 

Is  in  our  Catalogue.  Send  for  it! 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. '  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 


West’s 

POWDERED  Weed 

Killer. 

1  Do  not  send  any 

1  money,  but  a 

1  P.C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 

Before  wasting  money  on  worthless 
imitations,  test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE, 

and  yourself  decide  on  its  merits.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to 
you  that 

Do  not  send  any 

money,  but  a 

P.C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 

Jfluiptiil  of 

THUR.SDAV,  .JULY  2.  1903. 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  protect 
Money  Save, 

AND 

Labour  Ease. 


CA.TALOGUE,  containing  50  large  images,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post 

free.  No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices. 


Experimental  Manuring. 

u ,  — 

^  URELl,  if  slowly,  our  knowledge 
of  manures,  their  properties 
with  the  best  means  of  appli¬ 
cation,  grows  wider,  and  some 
at  least  of  the  old-fashioned 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  contents 
of  the  dung-cart,  and  that  alone,  is 
gradually  disappearing.  Owing  to  its 
mechanical  action  upon  soil  and  power 
of  retaining  moisture  during  periods  of  drought, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  farmyard  manure 
will  ever  wholly  disappear  from  cultivated 
land.  Nor  do  our  most  advanced  scientific 
teachers  propose  that  it  should ;  rather  do 
they  advocate — and  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  in  most  instances  prove  its  advisability 
— a  combination  of  dung  in  reduced  quantities 
against  the  heavy  dressings  now  so  frequently 
given  in  gardens,  and  artificial  fertilisers  in 
proper  degrees  of  strength. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  .Jourual  nowhere  could  be  found  more 
striking  illustrations,  both  in  printed  matter 
and  pictorially,  of  the  increased  power  of  yield 
given  to  the  soil  by  carrying  out  such  a  policy 
as  is  above  indicated.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  entitled  “  The 
Manuring  of  Market-Garden  Crops.”  Most 
interesting  in  this  are  the  tables  given,  showing 
the  cost  of  manuring  with  farmyard  dung 
alone,  both  heavy  and  light  applications,  au3 
combinations  of  this  with  pbosphatic,  potassic 
and  nitrogenous  commodities  in  their  artificial 
forms.  The  comparisons  of  expenditure  alone 
should  prove  of  great  educational  value  to  those 
who  will  carefully  peruse  them,  showing  as 
they  do  iu  favour  of  more  modern  methods  to 
a  startling  degree  against  the  cumbrous  and 
expensive  50  loads  to  the  acre. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  obtained  iu 
the  whole  of  the  experiments  is  the  value  of 
potash  in  the  culture  of  root-crops.  Parsnips, 


Bay  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries — 

C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY,  HIGHAM  HILL, 


NO  AGENTS.  (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 

NO  1201.— VoL.  XLYH.,  Third  Serie.s. 


LONDON  N.E. 


P)  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardenins 
L  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
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Carrots,  Beet,  and  Onions  all  deriving  great  benefit  from 
the  application  of  this  item,  given  either  in  the  form  of 
kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash,  in  addition  to  the  other  fer¬ 
tilisers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  the  detrimental 
effect  of  this  manure  upon  Strawberries.  Proof  is  given  of 
an  appreciable  loss  in  weight  on  each  occasion  of  its  appli¬ 
cation.  With  this  crop  note  should  be  taken  of  the  decided 
gain  in  earliness  by  the  use  of  the  artificial  manures. 

The  question  of  quality  in  the  products  has  received  due 
attention,  but  here  the  gardener  must  proceed  with  caution. 
Mariy  of  his  crops  must  in  an  all  the  year  round  supply  have 
lasting  properties,  and  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  large 
doses  for  Broccoli,  Celery,  spring  Cabbage,  or  similar  crops 
which  pass  through  the  winter  for  use  during  that  period 
and  in  spring  ought  not  by  stimulants  of  a  forcing  nature  to 
be  rendered  soft  and  tender  and  altogether  free  from  vas¬ 
cular  tissue,  otherwise  their  chances  of  surviving  continued 
hard  weather  are  remote.  Experiments  of  my  own  have 
proved  this  over  a  term  of  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself 
and  interested  friends.  Noteworthy,  too,  are  the  data 
obtained  from  the  experiments  carried  out  Avith  leguminous 
plants.  Lucerne  is  outside  the  scope  of  pri\'ate  gardening, 
but  the  heav'y  gains  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  potash  and  phosphates  should  give  careful 
readers  food  for  thought.  The  gain  AA'ith  DAvarf  French 
Beans  is  shown  to  haA'e  been  equallj^  substantial,  but  no 
practical  results  folloAved  its  use  upon  Green  Peas  except 
in  distinctly  better  quality  of  produce. 

These  are  but  a  feAA*  of  the  many  crops  upon  Avhich 
experiments  haA’e  been  tried.  The  report  proAes  conclu¬ 
sively  AA'hat  is  becoming  more  Avidely  knoAA'n  every  year — 
that  artificial  or  supplementary  fertilisers,  though  they 
cannot  possibly  displace  farmyard  manure,  they  may,  Avhen 
used  with  discretion,  aid  the  market  groAver  and  farmer  in 
reducing  in  great  measure  heavy  cartage  and  railway 
charges,  and  add  inestimably  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  trials  of  the  varying  quantities  and  combinations  of 
manures  have  been  carried  out  on  Avhat  was,  Avhen  taken  in 
hand  by  Dr.  Dyer  and  his  eminent  colleague,  Mr.  Shrivell, 
ideal  land  for  the  purpose,  being  poor  and  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  remunerative  return  in  any  Avay.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  report  placed  Avithin  the  reach  of  every  market 
groAver  and  every  young  gardener— yes,  and  many  older 
ones,  too— in  the  kingdom.  No  higher  praise  than  that 
could  be  given. — Proa’incial. 


- - 

Notes  for  Exhibitors. 


The  dull,  sunless  skies  and  deluge  of  rain  recenth’ 
experienced  must  have  caused  great  anxiety  to  exhibitors  of 
garden  produce  generally,  because  such  climatic  conditions 
render  the  task  of  timing  ”  the  exhibits  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  intended  for 
early  shoAvs.  Under  faAOurable  conditions  in  regard  to 
weather  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get  either 
fruits  or  vegetables  in  the  best  condition  early  in  the 
season,  and  during  unfavourable  seasons  the  difficulties  are 
greatly  intensified.  Nothing  in  the  Avay  of  cultural  atten¬ 
tion  can  Avholly  make  up  for  lack  of  sunshine  ;  still,  much 
can  be  done  to  help  crops-  forAvard  at  critical  times,  and  no 
ambitious  exhibitor  can  afford  to  neglect  such  necessary 
attention.  The  folloAving  notes  AA'ill,  I  trust,  be  of  service 
to  many,  if  only  as  reminders. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  full  exposure  of  the 
fniits  to  sunshine  and  air  at  an  early  stage  is  a  matter  not 
likely  to  be  neglected,  because  obAdous  to  all.  All  culti- 
A’ators,  hoAvever,  do  not  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
of  sunshine  AA’hen  it  does  occur,  in  those  instances  in  Avhich 
it  is  necessary  to  push  the  fruits  on  as  quickly  as  possible. 
While  the  last  SAvelling  is  taking  place,  much  can  be  done  to 
hasten  maturity  bA’  closing  the  house  at  2  p.m.  and  syringing, 
the  trees  and  walls  of  the  house  heavily.  During  dull  days 
and  eA’ery  night  a  little  heat  should  be  kept  in  the  hot-AA?ater 
pipes,  and  the  time-honoured  “  chink  ”  of  air  left  on  the  top 
of  the  house.  The  syringing  of  the  foliage  can  safely  be 
continued  till  the  fruits  shoAv  signs  of  becoming  soft,  and 
they  are  often  perfectly  coloured  before  that  stage  is 
reached.  Just  before  colouring  commences  the  soil  of  the 
borders  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  if  sufficiently  ) 
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dry,  liquid  manure  and  some  chemical  fertiliser  given. 
There  are  many  excellent  manures  suitable  for  the  purpose 
advertised  in  the  Journal  of  Ilorticulfure.  Where  liquid 
manure  is  not  easily  obtained  an  excellent  stimulant  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  loz  of  nitrate  ot  potash  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  potash  in  one  gallon  of  Avater. 
This  liquid  will  also  help  to  give  the  fruits  high  colour. 
When  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  the  aboA'e  crops  the  houses 
in  Avhich  they  are  groAvn  should  never  be  entirely  closed, 
but  the  air  gradually  reduced  durjng  the  afternoon.  Under 
this  treatment  the  fruits  are  not  usually  quite  so  large  as 
under  the  early  closing  system,  but  they  are  firmer  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  often  more  highlj'^  coloured.  Lord  Napier  Nec¬ 
tarine  Avill  not  bear  syringing  so  late  as  other  varieties.  If 
the  fruits  are  so  treated  after  colouring  commences,  they 
AA'ill  often  become  broAvn  and  spotted  on  the  surface. 

Grapes. — Both  black  and  Avhite  kinds  can  be  brought  on 
quickly  after  colouring  commences  by  greatly  reducing  the 
air  early  in  the  afternoon  of  sunny  days.  I  always  consider 
it  an  advantage  to  groAv  them  in  houses  Avith  a  south-east 
aspect,  because  the  ventilators  can  then  be  closed  entirely 
fairly  early  on  bright  afternoons  A\ithout  danger  to  either 
the  foliage  or  the  berries.  A  little  air  should,  of  course,  be 
again  admitted  early  in  the  evening.  A  common  mistake 
made  Avith  Vines  of  all  descriptions  is  to  increase  the  amount 
of  air  given  too  suddenly  after  colouring  commences.  It  is 
only  Avhen  the  berries  are  almost  ripe  that  A'ery  abundant 
ventilation  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  except  when 
very  hot  Aveather  prevails.  In  the  case  of  black  Grapes 
damping  the  floors,  borders,  and  Avails  should  be  continued 
until  the  Grapes  are  almost  ripe.  Atmospheric  moisture 
must  then  be  gradually  lessened.  More  black  Grapes  are 
prevented  from  colouring  perfectly  by  maintaining  too  dry 
an  atmosphere  than  by  the  opposite  conditions.  Madresfield 
Court  is,  hoAvever,  an  exception  in  this  respect  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  crack.  When  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  this 
fine  variety,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  gradually  tying 
back  the  foliage  and  exposing  the  berries  to  full  sunshine. 
Under  this  treatment  they  take  on  a  dense  black  colour  and 
fine  bloom  quite  up  to  the  base  of  the  footstalks.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  colouring  is  completed  the  leaA'es  should  be 
returned  to  their  original  position,  or  the  objectionable  red 
tinge  Avill  soon  be  visible  at  the  base  of  the  berries. 

All  Avhite  Grapes  intended  for  early  shoAvs  should,  as 
soon  as  the  colouring  stage  has  been  reached,  be  gradually 
exposed  to  full  sunshine  by  tying  back  the  foliage,  and  a 
black  board  fastened  at  the  back  of  special  bunches  will  do 
something  to  attract  the  sun’s  rays.  Those  Avhich  have 
plenty  of  time  to  ripen  should  not  have  this  full  exposure, 
because  if  the  shoots  are  trained  thinly  the  leaA'es  over  the 
bunches  Avill  only  provide  a  very  thin  shade,  and  the  rays  of 
sunshine  Avill  reach  the  berries  betAveen  the  leaves  and  cause 
them  to  colour  eA'enly.  The  process  is  a  sIoav  one,  but  giA'es 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  end.  In  the  case  of 
white  Grapes,  the  exhibitor  cannot  ahvays  Avait  for  best 
possible  results,  but  rather  aims  to  get  the  best  results 
obtainable  under  the  circumstances  by  a  given  date.  With 
the  exception  of  Buckland  SAveetwater  and  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  all  Avhite  Grapes  need  a  good  deal  more  fire  heat 
during  the  colouring  period  than  black  ones.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  Avith  Muscats,  and  those  aa'Iio  have  not 
tried  the  plan  Avill  be  surprised  to  find  hoAv  the  “  golden 
tint  ”  may  be  laid  on  from  the  present  time  onAvards  by  a 
little  heat  in  the  hot-Avater  pipes  throughout  the  day, 
except  Avhen  the  sun  is  very  bright,  and  gradually  reducing 
the  air  in  the  afternoon  to  send  the  temperature  ujd  to 
85deg  or  90deg.  I  could  give  some  startling  illustrations 
on  this  point  about  the  practice  of  a  noted  exhibitor  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago. 

An  excellent  stimulant  for  Vines  during  the  colouring 
stage  may  be  foi’med  by  mixing  nitrate  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  potash  in  equal  quantities.  Apply  at  the  rate  of 
2oz  per  square  yard,  and  Avater  it  in.  A  someAA'hat  cheaper 
yet  equally  good  mixture  is  the  folloAA'ing :  Superphosphate, 
3  parts  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  part ;  sulphate  of  potaslp 
2  parts  ;  3oz  per  square  yard.  An  occasional  Avatering  Avith 
diluted  liquid  manure  from  stables  and  coAvsheds  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  advantage  to  Vines  and  other  fruits,  but  I 
have  never  found  Grapes  colour  so  Avell  Avithout  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  kind  of  chemical  manure  as  when  it  has  been 
applied.  This  may  be  because  the  artificials  supply  food  in 
a  more  appetising  as  Avell  as  more  concentrated  form  than 
these  natural  manures  do. — H.  D. 
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Vanda  tricolor  tenebrosa. 

To-day  we  figure  au  individual  flower  of  a  vei’y  richly  marked 
and  solidly  built  bloom  of  this  variety,  as  staged  at  the  recent 
R.H.S.  Temple  flower  show  by  Monsieur  L.  T.  Draps-Dom  of 
Laeken,  Brussels.  The  inflorescences  are  borne  in  heavy  clusters, 
the  flowers  having  intense  vio'let  purple  lips,  with  rich  chestnut- 
brown  spots  over  the  creamy  ground  on  sepals  and  petals.  It  is 
very  handsome  and  received  a  first  class  certificate. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Since  my  last  notes  the  weather  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  and  should  this  continue,  the  growth  in  the  Orchid  houses 
will  be  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactorjn  The  sunshine  and 
higher  temperature  allows  us  to  keep  more  air  in  the  warm  and 
cool  houses,  and  does  away  with  the  need  of  fire  heat  in  the  latter. 
In  the  warmest  section  it  is  always  best  to  have  a  little  warmth 
on  the  pipes  at  night,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  It  keeps 
the  air  moving,  and  prevents  stagnant  moisture  on  the  jdants. 

Although  easily  grown  in  a  suitable  atmosphere  the  tender 
foliage  of  Chysis,  Catasetums,  and  Cycnoches  is  very  liable  to 
injury  in  a  bright  period  following  dull  weather.  Match  these 
carefully  now  and  lower  the  blind  in  the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  before  the  foliage  begins  to  feel  warm  to  the  touch  of  a 
person  inside.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  is  closed,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  blind  can  be  run  up  again 
and  no  harm  accrue  ;  but  hot  sun  striking  them  with  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  very  injurious.  All  these  enjoy  the  bright  weather  and 
will  grow  very  rapidly  now  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
enjoyed  by  Dendi’obiums.  The  roots  must  be  freely  watered,  and 
light  dewings  given  over  the  foliage,  avoiding  those  growths  that 
have  reached  the  cup-like  stage,  and  would  collect  the  water  to 
an  injurious  extent. 

Plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne  that  are  now  finishing  up  their 
growth  may,  with  advantage,  be  placed  in  a  cool  and  semi-shaded 
frame,  standing  the  plants  on  a  cool  bottom  of  ashes  or  similar 
material,  this  . being  damped  several  times  daily  with  a  syringe. 
Coelogyne  cristata  similarly  treated  finishes  up  remarkably  fjne 
growths  and  flowers  with  great  freedoin  afterwards.  Do  not  lose 
sight,  though,  of  the  fact  that  being  pi’actically  in  the  open  air 
the  roots  will  dry  very  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  much  more 
frequent  watering  will  be  necessary  than  when  the  plants  were 
in  the  Orchid  house. 

M'hen  room  is  scarce  in  the  cool  house  many  of  the  usual 
inmates  may  now  be  removed  also  to  a  shady  pit  or  frame.  This 
treatment  I  have  found  to  suit  the  macranthuin  section  of  Onci- 
diums  remarkably  well,  also  many  of  the  Lycastes,  Maxillarias, 
Laelia  harpophylla,  and  the  pretty  Ada  aurantiaca.  Odonto- 
glossum  grande  and  its  allies  are  growing  freely,  and  may  be  left 
in  the  hou.se.  Should  any  plants  .still  remain  that  require  re¬ 
potting  see  to  it  at  once,  fine  pseudo-bulbs  and  flower  spikes  only 
resulting  when  the  roots  are  running  freely  in  fresh  sweet  com¬ 
post. — H.  R.  R. 

- - 


Dr.  Mules’  Garden  at  Gresford. 


Last  week  the  members  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  members  of  the  Chester  Natural  Science 
Society,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  had  an  excursion  to 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Gresford,  when  opportunity  was  taken  to 
visit  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Dr.  Mules’,  at  the  Old  Parsonage, 
which  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  rising  eminence  about  250ft 
above  the  sea  level.  The  cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
border  flowers  has  long  been  a  hobby  of  the  doctor’s,  and  his 
collections  of  these  are,  perhaps,  unequalled,  containing  as  they 
do  many  rare  and  choice  species  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in  an 
ordinary  country  garden.  The  Doctor’s  numerous  Continental 
and  Colonial  correspondents  keep  him  well  posted  in  all  the 
novelties  in  the  way  of  hardj'  border  plants  from  their  respective 
countries,  and  anything  new  that  is  raised  in  Great  Britain 
invariably  finds  a  home  at  the  Old  Parsonage,  provided  its  merits 
are  of  sufficient  worth  to  ju.stify  its  existence  there.  The  best 
and  choicest  of  the  old  fashioned  garden  flowers  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  neglected  at  the  expense  of  the  more  recent  introductions, 
as  many  of  these  old  favourites  were  noticed  in  the  beds  and 
border*^  on  Wednesday. 


Not  only  does  the  doctor  believe  in  securing  all  the  newe.st 
and  best  introductions  in  the  way  of  hardy  plants,  but  he  also, 
along  with  his  head  gardener,  Mr.  James,  takes  the  greatest  pains 
to  see  that  all  his  plants  are  well  cultivated  in  that  particular 
cla.ss  of  soil  which  is  best  suited  for  their  proper  development. 
The  soil  here  being  of  a  hot  gravelly  nature,  clay  loam,  roadside 
scrapings,  limestone  chippings,  and  such  like  have  frequently  to 
be  introduced  to  suit  the  requirements  of  those  plants  which 
refuse  to  exist  in  the  ordinary  garden  soil.  This  high-class 
culture  was  plainly  visible  to  the  visitors,  one  of  whom,  a 
practical  gardener,  i-emarked  that  every  plant  appeared  to  be  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  Of  .special  interest  was  a  bed  of  some 
IGft  square  beautifullv  laid  out  with  a  choice  collection  of  succu¬ 
lents,  &c.,  and  including  twenty  vars.  Aloe,  twelve  vars.  Eche- 
veria,  twenty  vars.  Agave,  together  Avith  various  Cacti,  Ice 
Plants,  tfec. 

In  close  proximity  to  this  was  an  interesting  collection  of 
some  twenty  varieties  of  Bamboos  and  a  healthy  lot  of  Nymphseas, 
in  all  ten  distinct  varieties,  very  full  of  flotver.  The  plants  in 
the  herbaceous  borders  which  attracted  greatest  attention  were 
Eremurus  Elwesianus  albus,  a  very  fine  thing,  pure  tvhite,  and 
the  habit  of  Elwesianus,  but  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier,  quite 
distinct  from  Himalaicus.  Richardia  Elliottiana  and  Pentlandi, 
planted  out  and  groAving  very  strong.  Incarvillea  compacta,  a 
neAV  Incarvillea,  and  said  to  be  A'ery  fine.  Campanula  mirabilis, 
fine  floAvering  specimens.  C.  thyrsoidea,  very  charming  spikes 
of  pale  green  yelloAv  bells.  C.  spicata,  blue  purple  spike,  A'ery 
good.  Spikenard  in  floAver.  Trollius  Fortnnei  fl.-pl.  Avith  4ffc 
spike."  Primula  rosea  grandiflora,  self-soAvn  in  masses.  Primula 


Vanda  tricolor  tenebrosa. 


algida,  the  rarest  and  mo.st  highly  coloured,  groAving  very  strong. 
Pentstemon  species:  albus,  cseruleus,  Ac.  Achillea  lingulata : 
var.  globosa.  Arabis  Billandieri  rosea,  nicely  in  floAver,  been 
out  all  the  Avinter.  Oxalis  enneaijhylla  (hardy  here). 

The  collection  of  neAV  hybrid  Verbascums  Avas  a  sight  Avell 
Avorth  going  to  see  in  themselves,  and  very  proud  of  these  the 
doctor  is.  As  shoAving  the  mildness  of  the  climate  at  Gresford, 
Ave  found  Abutilon  vitifolia  in  healthy  groAvth  and  flowering 
freely  ;  also  Berberis  Knighti,  very  fine  ;  B.  diaphara,  also  choice  ; 
Cytisus  Hueffli  and  C.  seolicus,  both  of  the  best  class. 

A  Avell  cultivated  garden  is  ahvays  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but 
the  pleasure  is  much  enhanced  Avlien  the  history  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  floAvers  are  so  lucidly  described  as  they  Avei’e  by 
the  genial  host  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit.  Added  to  all  this 
sight-seeing,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mules  most  kindly  dispensed  hos¬ 
pitality  in  a  marquee  on  the  laAvn,  Avhich,  needless  to  say,  aaus 
greatly  enjoyed  and  much  appreciated. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  genial  host  and  hostesses,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  to  them  for  their  great  kindness 
to  the  party ;  but  the  doctor,  Avith  his  accustomed  modesty,  took 
exception  to  this,  maintaining  that  the  obligation  was  on  his 
part,  as  both  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  considered  it  both 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have  entertained  the  members  of  the 
tAvo  Chester  societies.  A  final  Avarning  from  the  secretary  caused 
the  party  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  station,  but  this  Avas  not 
done  Avithout  some  amount  of  reluctance,  as  all  felt  that  the  time 
had  gone  much  too  quickly. — M. 
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Roses  :  Late  versus  Early  Pruning. 

The  nnwiscloni  of  being  “  too  previous  ”  in  pruning  Roses  in 
tlie  open  air  was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
during  the  present  season.  The  mild  bright  weather  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  caused  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots  to^  start  into  strong 
growth,  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  March,  in  warm  districts, 
the  leaves  were  unfolding  rapidly,  so  much  so  that  the  cultivator 
needed  a  cool,  calculating  head  to  prevent  being  tempted  to  use 
the  pruning  knife  on  them  thus  early.  Many  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  after  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  result  that 
the  severe  frosts  of  April  completely  ruined  the  buds  which 
started  quickly  after  pruning.  Standards  and  bushes  so  treated 
at  the  present  time,  as  a  rule,  look  miserable,  as  what  growth 
there  is  is  extremely  weak,  and  great  trouble  is  given  with  aphis 
and  caterpillars,  and  good  flowers  will  as  a  consequence  be  con¬ 
spicuous  bv  their  absence. 

The  healthiest  and  most  promising  lot  of  Rose  bushes  in  the 
ciien  air  that  I  have  seen  this  year  are  at  Barford  Hill,  near 
Warwick.  The  growth  is  strong  and  clean,  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  rusty  leaves  and  growths  so  noticeable  where 
early  pruning  was  practised.  Mr.  R.  Jones,  the  head  gardener, 
has  alwavs  been  a  late  primer,  but  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
cold  winds  which  prevailed  late  in  March,  pruning  was  deferred 
till  the  second  week  in  April.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith-Ryland 
are  particularly  fond  of  Roses,  and  by  reason  of  their  gardener’s 
forethought  they  will  be  able  to  have  them  in  their  usual  abun¬ 
dance  this  year  also,  when  so  many  are  bewailing  the  sorry  con¬ 
dition  of  their  trees. 

Those  who  xvUl  have  Roses  in  the  open  air  as  early  as  possible 
must,  of  course,  prune  early,  but  the  man  who  wants  plenty  of 
fine  flowers,  and  does  not  mind  waiting  for  them,  had  far  better 
prune  a  little  late  than  too  early.— H.  D. 

Tea-scented  Roses. 

In  the  centre  page  illustration  we  depict  a  group  of  Tea  Roses, 
tetmed  by  one  authority  the  elite  of  the  Rose  world,  and  they  are 
]\uphetos'(top),  Madame  Cusin  (the  red),  Devoniensis,  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  Tea  Roses  are,  and  ever  will  be,  favourites.  Owing 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  present  season  Tea  Roses,  more  than 
others  perhaps,  lack  the  refined  quality  which  they  usually 
possess  in  favourable  seasons.  The  darker  coloured  varieties  are 
somewhat  tabooed  in  this  delicate  section  of  Rosa,  but  signs  are 
not  wanting  of  a  change  toward  a  wider  range  of  hues.  Together 
with  the  varieties  we  figure,  the  following  are  among  the  best 
popular  sorts:  Catherine  Mermet,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Rubens,  Caroline  Kuster,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Anna  Olivier.  Mine.  Margottin,  Francisca  Kruger,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  These  Roses  do  well 
away  in  the  north,  even  as  they  succeed  in  southern  counties, 
though  the  elegance  and  smooth  beauty  is  not  so  prominently 
noticeable  amongst  Scottish  Tea  Roses.  In  all  cases,  however, 
they  require  considerable  care,  there  being  so  many  evils  to  guard 
them  from. 


Gadding  and  Gathering, 


From  the  introductory  notes  on  Messrs.  Dicksons’  nurseries 
(Chestei),  it  was  seen  that  this  representative  firm  had  put  into 
commerce  quite  a  number  of  the  finest  ornamental  hardj'  sub¬ 
jects.  They  believe  in  being  up  to  date  in  everj'thing,  whether 
it  be  new  Roses,  new  Conifers,  new  seed  cleaning  machineis,  or 
matters  of  business  technique,  and  their  business  jilaces  and 
nursery  quarters  are  all  exceptionally  well  appointed.  Even  in 
the  new  office  at  the  “hoine”  nurs:ories  they  have  what  can 
accurately  be  called  a  small  museum  of  botanical  and  entomo¬ 
logical  specimens,  and  in  the  same  room  there  is  a  collection  of 
garden  implements,  from  secateurs  to  scythes,  and  nail-bags, 
trowels,- rakes,  rollers,  ad  infinitum. 

Half  a  Million  Roses. 

The  Roses  are  a  special  feature,  covering  clo.se  on  twenty- 
five  acres,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dwarfs  having  been  grafted  last 
year,  together  with  some  50,000  standard  Roses;  and  as  only 
a  few  score  of  plants  remained,  the  reader  may  gather  from 
these  figures  how  great  is  the  output.  All  the  newest  varieties 
are  included,  and  every  care  is  exercised  to  produce  the  best 
possible  stock.  The  Rhododendrons  are  another  section  of  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  to  whie-h  both  space  and  time  is  liberally  given, 
with  gratifying  results,  and  the  selection  of  handsome  standard 
Rhododendrons  is  indeed  very  extensive ;  and  these,  coming 
from  this  loamy  soil,  when  given  a  peaty  compost  in  private 


gardens,  speedily  become  established,  and  assume  the  mo.st 
robust  character.  And  the  Hollies  here  at  C'hester  are  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  being  of  an  even,  bushy  shape,  with  large,  dark, 
glos.sy  foliage.  Ilex  Hodginsi  and  I.  nobilis  are  greatly  in 
demand,  and  the  handsome  I.  camellia'folia  is  another,  to  form 
a  trio.  The  gold  and  silvery  variegated  forms,  and  the  milkmaid 
and  hedgehog  Hollies  each  find  a  place. 

Ericas  .and  Dwarf  Shrubs. 

Ncr  are  the  dwarfer  mountain  sub-shrubs  overlooked,  for 
seldom  will  a  better  collection  of  Ericaceee  be  seen  than  that 
covering  perhaps  two  acres  of  ground  in  the  home  grounds. 
The  Mediterranean  Heath,  with  Krica  cinerea,  and  C’jdisus  albus, 
C.  scoparius,  C.  Andreanus.  Andromedas,  and  Arbutus  find  a* 
place,  in  varying  stages  of  their  growth.  And  of  a  very 
different  nature  are  the  Japanese  iMaples,  in  great  quantities  and 
of  all  sizes;  ivhile  in  frames  cilose  against  where  these  were 
cculd  bo  ncted  a  collection  of  Show  and  Alpine  Auriculas  in  pots, 
which  quite  surprised  me  for  the  variety  and  general  excellence 
of  it.  Not  far  off,  either,  one  could  .see  the  fading  remains 
of  the  popular  Narcissi,  and  Sir  Watkin  of  old-time  fame  is 
grown  to  the  number  of  half  a  million  bulbs;  yet  while  the 
commoner  sorts  are  so  liberally  set  out,  from  intimations  already 
given  we  know  that  some  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  seedlings  are  in 
the  firm’s  hands  for  di.stribution. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

Glancing  at  the  houses,  their  occupants  are  too  numerous  to 
name  in  detail,  but  one  must  rapidly  survey  the  stout-wooded 
pot  Roses,  the  big  collection  of  pot  Clematises,  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  the  magnificent  tree  Pmonies,  already  in  flower, 
and  some  had  seen  service  at  the  Chester  races  about  the  time 
cf  my  visit  ;  and  with  these  come  the  Regal  and  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  the  fine  stock  of  Tree  and  Malmaison  Carnations, 
Romneya  Coulteri  filling  an  entire  house,  and  some  span-roofed 
structures  with  pot  Vines  of  first-class  excellence.  The  long 
clean  shoots,  stout  and  fresh,  and  the  large  leathery  foliage 
were  demonstrative  of  really  good  Vines.  The  same  remark 
can  be  applied  to  the  trainee!  Peaches  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  and 
I  was  informed  that  a  great  export  of  these  to  Italy  had  been 
made  during  the  spring  by  Dicksons.  Out  of  doors  there  are 
goodly  quantities  of  pot  Apricots,  Apples,  and  Plums  (some  of 
them  Gft  high)  plunged  in  ashes.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  grounds  there  are  mixed  borders  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  study  of  which  would  be  of  importance  as  a 
guide  to  those  about  to  plant  extensively. 

The  Seed  Houses. 

Tho  seed  houses  and  business  shop  of  Dicksons  is  situated  in 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  beautiful  and  anciently  historic 
town,  and  from  the  back  parts  of  the  building  the  lovely  Cathe¬ 
dral  appears.  Seen  with  its  carpet  of  garish-green  grass  and  half 
buried  tombstones,  the  elegant  and  extensive  Cathedral,  built  of 
charming  pink-mauve  stone,  is  a  sight  that  no  one  can  surely 
help  admiring.  Messrs.  Dick.sons,  Ltd.,  are  as  strong  in  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  as  they  are  in  the  gardening  implements, 
and  the  storehouses  for  their  reapers,  Ac.,  are  behind  the  shop. 
The  Eastgate  front  faces  “  The  Rows,”  those  remains  of  mediseval 
antiquity  which  are  characteristic  of  Chester  and  very  few  other 
English  towns.  ‘‘ Th.e  Rows”  are  long  timbered  galleries  built 
on  a  raised  stone  pavement  or  side  walk,  and  the  line  of  old- 
fashioned  shops  at  the  back  are  thus  screened  from  sun  or  rain 
the  whole  way  through.  Many  of  the  houses  are  historical  and 
famous,  and  not  a  few  are  built  in  the  half-timber  pattern. 

In  St.  John  Street  are  the  agricultural  .seed  stores  (for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  gardener 
and  forester,  makes  large  calls  on  the  firm’s  resources),  with  the 
.seed-cleaning  machines,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  being 
driven  by  electricity  from  the  city  supply,  and  a  very  speedy 
and  effectual  seed-cleaning  machine  it  is.  The  old  “  jumpers  ” 
ago  now  going  into  disuse  under  the  stress  of  the  newer  rivals. 
Cereals,  grasses.  Clovers,  I’oot-crop  seeds,  and  sackloads  of 
Potatoes  fill  floor  on  floor,  though  in  May,  of  course,  the  stores 
were  practically  cleared.  Importations  of  seeds  are  made  from 
all  the  world  wherever  the  best  is  obtainable.  Even  New 
Zealand,  and  certainly  the  L.S.A.,  contribute  their  annual 
((uotas  of  C-lovers  and  grasses.  On  the  basement  floor  of  this 
fine  store  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  see  tho  remains  of  a 
Roman  wall,  which  has  been  inspected  by  many  archaeologists 
and  others.  During  excava.tions  .some  years  ago  the  workmen 
unearthed  this  solid  stone  wall,  and  would  soon  have  proceeded 
to  demolish  it  had  not  Mr.  Geo.  Dickson,  the  senior  partner, 
discovered  and  stopped  tho  vandalism.  So  now  it  stands  there, 
safe  and  protected.  Chester  was  a  little  township  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasicn,  and  these  gallant  warriors  made  it  one  of  their 
principal  stations,  laying  down  four  leading  ways,  now  termed 
Northgate,  Eastgate,  Wa-tergate.  and  Biddge  Street,  and  they, 
encircled  tho  town  with  a  wall  and  gates.  FeAv  will  leave 
Chester  without  a  walk  round  its  ancient  wall,  which  is  the  mo.st 
perfect  example  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Eaton  Hall,  tho 
palatial  residence  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westmin.ster,  is 
some  three  miles  distant  from  Chester,  and  I  believe  visitors  can 
view  the  grounds  and  house  by  ticket. 
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Croydon  Horticultural  Show. 


The  Croydon  gardeners  are  holding  tlieir  annual  sninmer  show 
on  Wednesday  next,  July  8.  in  the  grounds  of  .Vddi.scoiube  Court, 
Addi.scombe  Road.  Croydon,  when  a  good  exhibition  is  expected. 
There  are  127  classes. 

Messrs.  Barr  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 

Messrs.  Rarr  and  Sons  (of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden)  are 
liolding  their  annual  exhibition  of  hardy  flowers  and  Japanese 
pigmy  trees  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Regent’s  Park,  from 
•June  29  to  July  5.  The  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  was  in 
attendance  yesterday,  July  1. 

Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

The  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society  will  hold  its  exhibition  of 
Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  and  herbaceous  flowers  at  Podbush 
Park,  Uh^erston,  on  Friday,  Julj'  10,  next.  On  this  occasion 
there  will  be  a  liberal  distribution  of  prizes  and  medals,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  some  £T3o,  including  a  challenge  ti’ophy  and  a 
challenge  cup  for  Sweet  Peas  valued  at  £30.  Entries  close  upon 
July  7.  To  facilitate  attendance  the  committee  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  issue  by  the  railway  of  cheap  excursion 
tickets. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  ult.,  a  party  of  members  of  the  above 
association,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Groves,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Tribbick,  one  of  the  lion,  secretaries,  had  a  visiting  day  at  Ryde. 

By  the  courtesy  of  General  the  Hon.  Somerset  Calthorpe,” 
writes  one  of  the  pai’tj\  “  we  were  first  permitted  to  visit  his 
lovely  Island  seat.  Woodlands  Vale.  In  the  laying  out  of  the 
beautiful  grounds  here  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  of  the  land¬ 
scapist’s  art  is  most  pronounced,  the  terraces  at  varying  heights 
presenting  an  imposing  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  walls  of 
these  latter  are  aglow  wdth  hardy  Fuchsias,  thriving  luxuriantly, 
Ceanothus  of  azure  blue  tints  in  profusion  of  bloom,  and  many 
ethers.  Interspersed  on  tliese  terraces  with  artistically  designed 
flower-beds  are  fine  specimens  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  the 
quickest  grown  of  all  this  genus,  and  other  choice  Coniferae, 
including  in  the  background  a  fine  Picea  pinsapo.  Amongst  other 
subjects  surrounding  the  pretty  ponds  were  grand  pieces  of 
Phormium  tenax  coming  into  flower.  Lender  glass  Grapes, 
Tomatoes,  Figs,  and  Peaches  are  grown,-  the  last-named  exten- 
.sively.  The  trees  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  are  heavily 
cropped.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  exceiitionally  good 
in  the  open.  A  luncheon  of  substantial  viands  was  followed  by 
an  inspection  (by  the  kind  invitation  of  Captain  Daubuz)  of 
Buckingham  Villa,  with  its  most  interesting  gardens  and  the 
rare  collection  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs.  Here  are  many 
subjects  which  never  come  under  the  observation  of  the  ordinary 
gardener.  The  gallant  Captain  is  conversant  with  the  habitats 
and  cultural  requirements  of  all  his  pets,  and  has  actually  im¬ 
ported  soil  from  the  Table  Mountains,  the  home  of  the  Disa 
grandiflora  (scarlet  Orchid),  and  sand  from  the  Coast  of  Cornwall 
for  plants  indigenous  to  that  locality.  These  gardens  are  not 
exclusively  devoted  to  rare  plants.  Roses  are  superbly  grown 
and  flowered.  A  standard  of  William  Allan  Ricliardson,  6ft 
through,  excited  our  admiration,  and  also  a  magnificent  Wistaria, 
covering  in  festoon  the  front  of  the  house.  Captain  Daubuz  was 
thanked  for  his  great  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  us,  and  his 
gardens  were  un-stintedly  praised.  The  Rose  show  then  claimed 
our  attention.  Blooms  almost  perfection  were  to  be  seen  in 
leading  stands,  and,  speaking  generally,  considering  the  adv'erse 
conditions  prevailing  this  season,  the  whole  display  was  meri¬ 
torious  in  all  respects.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Goble,  we 
were  privileged  to  visit  his  extensive  and  renowned  nurseries. 
Carnations  are  a  speciality  both  in  pots  and  open  quarters,  and 
are  well  grown.  Zonal  and  hybrid  Pelargoniums  are  in  quantity 
and  perfection,  and  hundreds  of  Orchids  in  the  rudest  health. 
The  largest  Tomato  house,  150ft  by  30ft,  was  a  sight  to  remember. 
About  three  tons  are  annually  cut  from  this  one  house.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goble  generously  provided  tea  for  us  on  the  lawn  attached 
to  their  residence.” 


AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


London  Shows. 

If  sterday,  July  1,  London  had  three  interesting  flower  shows, 
one  at  the  Temple  (Roses),  one  at  Regent's  Park  diardy  flowers), 
and  a  general  .show  at  Richmond.  Is  this  not  too  much? 

Gardening  Appointments. 

A.  V.  Coombe,  foreman  in  Longford  Castle  Garden.s,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk  as  head  gardener  to  Lord  de 
Ramsey,  Haverland  Hall,  Norwich.  *  *’  John  Peattie,  fore¬ 

man  in  the  Gardens,  Overtoun.  Dumbartonshire,  as  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Janies  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Doonholm,  Ayrshire. 

Map  of  the  Republic  of  Peru. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Higginson,  Consul  of 
Peru,  Southampton,  a  map  of  that  country,  with  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  climate,  features,  resources,  political  organisation, 
agricultui’e.  commerce,  mining  and  other  industries,  Ac.,  and  the 
object  of  the  publication  is  to  make  known  what  Peru  really  is, 
and  what  it  can  offer  to  emigrants.  Copies  are  obtainable  on 
application  to  Mr.  Ed.  Higginson. 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 

This  association  held  its  usual  meeting  at  St.  John’s  Rooms, 
on  Thursday,  June  25,  Mr.  E.  Poole  presiding.  The  evening  was 
set  apart  for  the  reading  of  “Horticultural  Clippings.”  Prizes 
being  offered  for  the  most  interesting.  Twelve  of  the  members 
competed  for  the  prizes,  which  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Kitley.  and  Hancock.  A  certificate  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis)  for  Odontoglossum  Pe.scatorei. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Heath,  was  4.33in,  being  2.32in  above  the  average.  The 
total  fall  for  the  six  months  was  16.48in — 4.31in  above  the  uoi'inal. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  1.74in  on  the  13th.  Rain  fell  on  eleven 
days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  83deg  on  the  28th,  the 
minimum  36deg  on  the  13th.  Mean  maximum.  G9.07deg:  mean 
minimum,  46.25deg ;  mean  temperature,  57.66deg,  which  is 
2.15deg  below  the  average.  Since'  the  20th  fine  warm  bright  days 
have  brought  a  welcome  change.  It  came  just  in  time  to  save 
the  Strawberry  crop,  which  is  a  fine  one. — R.  I. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  7,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Gate,  'VVestmin.ster,  1-5  p.m.  Lectures  on  “Hardy 
Irises”  will  be  givmn  by  Miss  Armitage.  and  Mr.  Caparne  at 
3  o’clock.  *  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 

Tuesday,  June  9,  132  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them 
being  the  Earl  of  Munster,  the  Counte.ss  of  Lucan,  Sir  Algernoir 
West,  K.C.B.,  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart.,  Lady  Liddell,.  Lady 
Meyrick,  and  Lady  Young,  making  a  total  of  900  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Market  Gardeners  and  Trade  Protection. 

A  correspondent  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointing 
out  that  market  gardening  is  an  industry  which  has  suffered 
severely  from  foreign  competition,  and  asking  if  his  scheme  would 
include  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  Apples  and  other  fruits  and  pro¬ 
ducts  sent  from  the  Fnited  States  and  France  at  low  transit  rates, 
which  enabled  the  foreigner  to  compete  most  unfairly  with  the 
English  grower.  The  following  reply  has  been  received  : — “  I  am 
directed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  and  to  say  that  the  principle  must  be  established  before  v,  e 
enter  into  details,  and  that  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its 
merits. — Yours  obediently.  J.  WiLSOX.” 

Weather  Notes  in  Hamilton  District. 

A  welcome  rain,  but  too  late  for  many  things,  visited  the  dis¬ 
trict  last  week.  The  Clydeside  Strawberry  crop  will  be  greatly 
benefited,  if  it  does  not  continue  long  enough  to  damage  the 
berries,  which,  by  the  way,  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  market 
in  a  few  days.  The  crop  will  be  generally  lighter  than  usual. 
The  frost  of  the  20th  appears  to  have  been  universally  felt  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  Letters  from  friends  tell  me  that 
the  Potato  crop  in  several  places  is  practically  useless,  and  beyond 
recovery.  A  south-east  gale  of  considerable  force  on  the  2()th 
made  no  small  amount  of  havoc  among  Peas  and  other  vegetables 
in  the  vicinity.  Conti'ary  to  the  expectations  of  many,  the  hay 
crop  is  evidently  to  be  lighter  everywhere  than  usual. — D.  C. 
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The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour— No,  5. 

(Continued  from  page  533,  last  vol.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  these  notes,  taken 
at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  on  his  return  to 

London,  England,  ended  with  a  summary  of  his  impressions  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  four  sections  of  this  serial  have  briefly 
summarised  the  course  of  Mr.  Barr’s  tour  in  the  Eastern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  Canada,  and  now  we  make  the  passage  of  the 
great  American  desert  to  the  fertile,  prosperous  groves  of  sunny 
California;  and  in  this  place  the  interviewer  has  thought-it  fit 
to  introduce  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson’s  description  of  the  central 
desert  of  North  America,  which  stretches  over  parts  of  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  In  his  book,  “  Alpine  Flowers,”  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  says:  “The  passage  of  the  great  American  desert  which  is 
crossed  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  preparation  one  could  have  fer  the  startling  verdure 
and  giant  tree-life  of  the  Sierras.  Dust,  dreariness,  alkali — the 
earth  looking  as  if  sprinkled  with  salt;  here  and  there  a  few 
tufts  of  brown  grass  in  favoured  places ;  but  generally  nothing 
better  than  starved  Wormwood,  that  seems  afraid  to  put  forth 
more  than  a  few  small  grey  leaves,  represents  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  the  plains  of  the  desert  region.  Where  the  arid  hills, 
showing  horizontal  lines  worn  by  the  waves  of  long-dried  seas 
are  visible,  a  few  thin  tufts  of  Alders  and  Poplars  mark  their 
hollows;  while  Willows  fringe  the  streams  of  undrinkable  water 
which  courses  through  the  valleys.  A  better  idea  of  the  country 
can  scarcely  be  had  than  by  imagining  an  ash-pit,  several 
hundred  miles  across,  in  which  a  few  light-grey  weeds,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  parched  earth,  have  sprung  up.” 

But  beyond  the  great  barrier  chain  of  mountains  lies  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  land  of  Oranges,  Grapes,  and  Cereals;  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  has,  indeed,  Avhat  geographists  call  “  a  Mediterranean 
climate,”  comparable  with  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe, 
central  Chili,  the  south-west  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  south¬ 
west  of  Western,  and  the  south  of  South  Australia.  “These 
various  regions  are  characterised  by  remarkably  dry  summers, 
but  more  or  less  rainy  winters,  the  total  amount  of  the  rainfall, 
and  especially  of  the  summer  rainfall  diminishing  as  the  latitude 
decreases.”  (G.  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.)  And  now  to  Mr. 
Barr’s  tour  and  his  impressions. 

Of  Los  Angelos  the  tourist  had  not  much  to  say,  beyond  stating 
that  it  was  an  interesting  town  with  a  very  nice  public  park  and 
garden,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  Citrus  groves — the  Citrus  culture 
being  a  great  and  growing  industry  in  this  auriferous  State. 
After  Los  Angelos  the  rail  conveyed  our  traveller  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  to  meet  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dreer,  the  famous  seedsman  and 
nurseryman  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  company  spent  a  few  days 
looking  around  this  “  American  Mentone,”  situated  on  the  coast 
plain,  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  with  the  Santa  Ynez  Moun¬ 
tains  a  little  further  off.  Here  our  traveller  made  a  diligent 
search  for  Calochortus,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
.season  one  only  was  found  in  flower,  with  a  few  scanty  patches  of 
Eschscholtzia.  He  spent  a  little  time  with  the  enterprising  Dr. 
Franchesi,  Avho  is  well  known  for  his  frequent  contributions  to 
garden  literature,  and  who  at  the  time  was  extending  his  culture 
and  increasing  his  wonderful  collection  of  plants,  but,  like  most 
lovers  of  plants,  was  doing  more  for  the  pleasure  of  mankind  than 
for  his  personal  benefit.  His  daughter  proved  a  tower  of  strength 
to  our  good  friend  in  looking  after  the  shop. 

Here  lives  the  wmrld-known  Mrs.  Shepherd,  in  the  midst 
of  her  flower  garden,  pushing  trade  w’ith  the  energy  and  keen 
eye  to  business— a  developed  trait  in  the  American  character,  and 
it  is  in  this  the  Yankee  leaves  all  creation  behind.  Every  little 
advantage  is  taken.  All  the  leading  hotels  and  the  raihvays  are 
in  league.  You  want  to  know  where  and  how  to  go  to  a  place, 
instead  of  bothering  the  porter  or  managers,  you  simplj'  go  to  a 
cabinet,  and  there  you  find  all  the  literature  necessary  for  a  tour 
round  the  world  or  a  run  to  the  nearest  town.  Most  of  these 
railway  time-tables  are  veritable  albums,  with  views  and  descrip¬ 
tions  galore.  Mrs.  Shepherd  had  in  flower  the  largest 
Eschscholtzia  flower  Barr  had  ever  seen  or  ever  expects  tO'  see 
unless  he  pays  another  visit  to'  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  other 
specialists  in  flower  culture  besides  Mrs.  S.  in  this  place,  but  she 
is  the  smartest  by  a  long  w^ay.  She  soon  makes  you  feel  you  are 
to  do'  your  business  and  go  about  your  business. 

Passing  up  the  valley  of  Santa,  Clara,  he  passed  through  miles 
and  miles  of  Prune  orchards,  and  here  also  is  made  the  famous 
Californian  wines,  “  not  the  rubbish  (to  quote  his  own  words) 
that  comes  to  Britain,  but  the  article  that  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  under  European  names.”  Californian  wine  that  is  usually 
sold  in  the  United  States  is  just  the  same  “  rubbish  ”  that  comes 
to  this  country,  and  w'hich  is  undrinkable  to  those  who  know 
what  a  really  good  glass  of  wine  is.  Santa  Clara  is  also  the  great 
seed-growing  centre,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  under  culture, 
much  of  the  labour  being  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  latter  especi¬ 
ally  in  connection  with  nursery  work.  They  are  handy  and  pains¬ 
taking. 

Santa  Rosa  is  known  in  horticultural  annals  all  over  the  wmrld 
from  the  fame  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  “  Wizard  of  Horticulture,” 
as  his  countrymen  have  named  him.  Mr.  Barr  describes  Burbank 


as  a  pushing,  enterprising  man.  When  the  Anglo-Scot  visited 
his  garden  Mr.  Burbank  had  one  Plum  tree  with  not  less  than* 
500  grafts.  With  his  seedling  Plums,  “  he  sows  the  seeds  in 
spring ;  the  wood  is  ready  for  grafting  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
two  seasons  he  has  fruit.”  Satisfied  that  he  has  a  good  variety, 
he  at  once  commences  propagating  from  the  wood,  and  the  stock 
he  w'ill  sell  to  any  nurseryman,  but  failing  to  sell  in  this  way, 
he  sells  the  wood  at  so  much  per  foot.  Mr.  Barr  inquired 
whether  the  famous  hybridiser  kept  one  tree  of  every  variety  he 
introduced,  but  the  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Buybank 
leaves  the  risk  to  the  purchaser  as  to  the  varieties  retaining  their 
characters  or  not. 

Besides  Plums,  “The  W'izard”  works  with  Amaryllis  and- 
Lilies,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  Mr.  Barr  that  he  Avorked  on  any 
definite  lines — with  Lilies  at  least.  When  the  question  Avas  put 
as  to  whether  he  used  Japanese,  European,  and  American  Lilies. 
3Ir.  Burbank  replied  that  he  did,  and  crossed  Avith  the  Avhole  of 
them.  “Max  Leichtlin,  hoAvever,”  adds  Mr.  Barr,  “  doubts  very 
much  Burbank’s  success  Avith  Japanese  and  American  Lilie.s.” 
Immediately  prior  to  the  “  Daffodil  King’s  ”  visit,  Mr.  Burbank 
had  signed  the  entire  stock  of  the  seedling  Lilies  to  one  of  the 
eastern  dealers,  and  many  of  these  aftei’Avards  came  to  Great 
Britain,  and  from  the  correspondence  in  the  gardening  papers 
“  on  this  side,”  these  Lilies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
specially  valuable  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Carl  Purdy 
says  that  he  saAv  many  of  them  in  bloom,  and  there  Avere  numerous 
fine  subjects  amongst  them,  so  that  (and  Ave  are  using  Mr.  Barr’s 
Avords)  AA’e  may  yet  look  for  some  good  Liliums  from  Burbank’s 
hybrids. 

Santa  Rosa  is  another  Avine  district,  and  the  Avhite  Avine  giveir 
to  our  traveller  at  the  hotel  Avas  Amry  good,  “  but  the  red  Avine 
Avas  vile  I”  Mr.  Barr  paid  a  visit  to  Carl  Purdy  at  Ukiah,  and 
learnt  that  this  gentleman  passed  through  his  hands  all  the 
bulbs  collected  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Barr  Avent  up  into  the 
mountains  Avhere  he  Avas  experimenting  in  Lily  culture,  Avhich 
seems  likely  to  provide  America  Avith  good  sound  bulbs.  All  the 
fine  Calochorti  and  Erythroniums  (Dog’s-tooth  Violets)  are 
specialised  by  him. 

Returning  soutliAvard  and  reaching  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Barr 
was  much  impressed  Avith  this  splendidly  situated  city  Avhich,  he 
says,  should  be  vieAved  from  the  AA-aters  of  the  Golden  Gate.  (Ln 
passant,  the  Tea  Rose  of  that  name,  Avhich  is  creamy  Avhite, 
takes  its  appellation  from  this  Strait.)  Near  the  Golden  Gate' 
there  is  a  rock  covered  Avith  seals,  some  of  them  supposed  to  be  of 
great  age.  They  are  carefully  protected  and  alloAved  to  reproduce 
their  kind,  Avhich  they  do  freely.  This  rock,  its  seals  and  the  Cliff 
Houseform  one  of  the  sights  of  San  Francisco.  The  magnificent 
park  of  this  city  Avas  made  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  McLaren, 
and  though  noAv  planted  AA’ith  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  &c.,  it  has 
been  formed  out  of  most  unpromising  material.  The  super¬ 
intendent  took  Mr.  Barr  to'  an  elevated  site,  and  pointed  to  the 
shores  of  the  Golden  Gate  Avhere  the  sand  Avas  in  great  straths, 
and  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  Avinds.  Mr.  Barr  remarked 
that  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  formation  of  the  park 
Avas  to  cut  out  the  roads  and  paths,  and  to  retain  the  natural  con¬ 
formation  of  the  moving  sand.  This  Avas  so.  Mr.  McLaren  had 
found  a  purpose  for  an  indigenous  grass  that  affects  this  shore, 
by  planting  and  soAving  it  over  the  sand  to  ensure  the  fixity  of 
the  latter.  FolloAving  on  this  he  planted  trees,  and  in  1899  he 
was  to  put  6in  of  loam  over  the  surface.  The  question  of  money 
never  has  to  trouble  Mr.  McLaren,  he  having  as  much  as  he 
requires  for  his  operations.  The  park  is  continually  being  ex¬ 
tended,  so  that  there  is  always  a  portion  of  virgin  “  sand  ”  being 
brought  under  control,  but  the  area  under  operation  is  screened 
off  to  visitors  in  the  park,  who  generally  do  not  knoAV  of  the 
work  that  is  being  undertaken,  because  they  see  nothing  of  it. 
When  a  stretch  of  ground  has  been  completed,  the  screen  is 
carried  back  to  the  verge  of  the  unreclaimed  land. 

Thus  ends  the  American  notes,  for  in  March,  1899,  Mr.  Barr 
sailed  for  Japan,  Avhich  country  will  be  dealt  Avith  next. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


The  annual  festival  dinner  was  held  in  London  on  June  24,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  WarAvick  presiding.  As  usual  at  this 
great  dinner,  the  chairman  Avas  supported  by  leading  horti¬ 
culturists  from  London  and  its  environs,  as  W’ell  as  from  many 
parts  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  about  160.  After  an 
admirable  repast,  the  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  in  appropriate 
pregnant  remarks  by  the  Earl,  and  the  toast  of  the  evening,  that 
of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  followed.  The 
chairman  observed  that  he  highly  appreciated  the  privilege  he 
had,  in  having  been  asked  to  preside  over  the  gathering,  and, 
continuing,  said  that  no  one  could  fail  to  observe  in  the  daily 
papers  the  unflagging  interest  in  all  charitable  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  distress  amongst  Avorkers  in  every  industry  which 
engages  the  people  of  this  country.  Horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  closely  allied,  and  Avhile  the  latter  occupies  the  greater 
share  of  attention,  the  former  is  groAving  eacltday.  Facilities  of 
transport  are  bringing  to  our  shores  the  choicest  and  tenderest 
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fruits  from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  the  Earl  instanced  a 
case  of  liis  own,  where  he  had  lately  received  from  an  Indian 
prince  a  present  of  native  fruits  in  gi'and  condition.  Flowers  and 
jnarket  garden  produce  will  more  and  moi’e  he  in  demand,  and 
the  chairman  thought  it  was  a  duty,  therefore,  to  provide  for 
the  aged,  needy  workers  in  horticulture,  and  to  keep  their  case 
before  the  generous  public,  and  gardeners  themselves  should  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  for  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 
“  ^\ho  are  not  lovers  of  flowers?  ”  asked  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
added  that  at  the  christening,  the  marriage,  the  festival,  the 
funeral,  flowers  have  become  all  but  a  necessity;  for  flowers 
express  our  sympathy,  as  they  also  please  the  mind. 

But  while  speaking  of  earth’s  blossoms,  the  Earl  could  not 
forget  the  articles  of  consumption,  and  he  had  vivid  recollections 
of  being  chased  round  the  garden  of  his  boyhood  by  the  old 
gardener  with  a  big  stick,  from  whose  crop  of  luscious  fruits  he 
had  .surreptitiously  taken  his  choice.  And  even  now,  when  he 
could  take  them  with  more  equanimity  of  conscience,  he  was 
sure  he  did  not  enjoy  them  less. 

Readers  of  “  Country  Life  ”  and  similar  journals  must  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  broadness  of  view  in  matters  of  gar¬ 
dening  evinced  by  our  ancestors.  He  thought  the  popularity  of 
horticulture  likely  to  increase.  To  the  great  shows  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  elsewhere  he  need  not  allude,  but  he  must  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  allotment-cultivator.s’  exhibitions,  and  to  Lady 
Warwick’s  exeinplary  work  in  aid  of  horticultural  and  rural  pur¬ 
suits  as  a  calling  for  women.  “Lady  Warwick,”  he  said,  “is 
trying  to  snatch  from  mere  man  some  of  the  triumphs  of  horti¬ 
culture,”  and  none  of  us  will  begrudge  what  she  can  do  in  the 
cause  to  which  she  has  set  herself. 

Coming  to  the  G.R.B.  Institution  itself,  the  chairman 
observed  that  for  over  fifty  years  it  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Queen,  and  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  King,  Queen 
.  Alexandra,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  now  204  pen¬ 
sioners  on  its  funds;  it  has  annual  liabilities  of  fully  £4,000 
and  an  assured  income  of  only  £900.  All  the  rest  of  the  money 
has  to  be  subscribed,  and  it  is  for  the  augmentation  of  the  funds 
that  the  festival  meeting  is  arranged.  The  chairman  further 
pointed  to  the  two  special  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  Good 
Samaritan  Fund,  and  the  Victorian  Era  Fund,  the  first  giving 
a.s.sistance  to  the  most  needy  applicants  who  have  sought 
and  the  other  to  assist  the  most  needy  applicants  who  have  sought 
or  ai'e  waiting  for  election  to  the  pension  list.  Since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Institution  in  1838,  £100,000  have  been  distributed. 

Applicants  Avho  have  been  subscribers  to  the  funds  have  a 
preference  over  non-subscribers,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  100 
votes  for  each  year  that  they  have  subscribed  one  guinea.  A 
letter  from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  then  read,  in  whicii 
it  was  announced  that  the  Prince  had  sent  £20  to  the  funds,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  festival  meeting  would  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  referring  to  the  Masonic  friends  which  the  Earl 
saw  around  him,  he  remarked  that  Avith  so  many  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  throughout  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  discriminate 
in  giving  to  them ;  but  from  his  own  experience,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  said  that  eAmry  gentleman  could  give  to  the  funds  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  with  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  money  was  well  and  wisely  dispensed.  He  coupled 
with  the  toa.st  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Avho  is  treasurer 
and  chairman  of  committee. 

In  his  response,  Mr.  Veitch  thanked  the  Earl  for  affording 
the  company  the  honout  of  his  presence  that  evening,  and  for  the 
kind  wmrds  which  he  had  delivered.  Mr.  Veitch  claimed  to  knoAv 
.something  of  the  Avorking  of  the  Institution,  and  said  that  all  its 
details  were  essentiality  good.  The  committee  Avas  composed  of 
thirty-six  members,  one-third  of  whom  must  be  private  gar¬ 
deners,  one-third  birsiness  horticulturists,  and  the  remaining 
third  are  gentlemen  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  gardeners’ 
calling.  'The  committee  is  thus  thoroughly  representative.  The 
rules  bind  the  committee  to  meet  four  times  each  year,  but  so 
great  is  the  Avork  that  the  members  met  nine  times.  The  com¬ 
mittee  receive  absolutely  no  remuneration. 

Mr.  Veitch,  continuing,  said  that  OAving  to  the  neAv  rules,  tbe 
work  during  the  last  year  had  been  much  heavier.  He  referred 
to  the  election  of  eleven  Coronation  pensioners,  and  stated  that 
others,  who  had  not  been  subscribers,  but  Avho  had  applied  for 
relief,  each  received  £5.  He  read  letters  from  tAvo  old  pen¬ 
sioners  Avho  Avere  very  thankful  and  appreciative  for  the  feAV 
pounds  per  year  aAvarded  to  them,  and  these  letters  were  similar 
to  a  great  many  others  the  committee  receir^ed.  The  Institution 
is  in  every  sense  a  benevolent  one,  and  in  no  sense  a  merely 
benefit  society.  Mr.  Veitch  mentioned  that  last  year  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood  presented  each  unsuccessful  candidate  Avith  £5,  as  a 
thank-offering  on  his  recover^’  to  health,  and  tAveiity-nine  received 
this  amount,  including  eight  Avho  had  never  been  subscribers. 

The  treasurer  also  mentioned  the  good  Avork  done  by  the 
auxiliaries,  which  yearly  send  up  a  handsome  sum.  The 
Worcester  branch  contributed  £125,  and  have  sent  £700  since 
they  commenced.  Reading  branch  had  come  second  Avith  £117, 
Brikol  £80,  Dermn  £44,  and  WoHerhampton  £25.  Another 
source  of  income  was  the  takings  at  Earl  Ilchester’s  garden,  Avhich 
gave  the  funds  .£110.  The  Institution  requires  from  £4,000  to 
£5,000  each  year.  Referring  to  the  pensioiiers,  Mr.  Veitch  drcAV 
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attention  to  an  aged  couple  Avho,  betAveen  them,  had  received 
£265,  yet  their  little  subscriptions  had  only  amounted  to  £25. 
He  Avarmly  complimented  the  painstaking,  constant  labour  of 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the  secretary,  Avho  gets  overAvorked  sometimes, 
but  alAAays  sticks  to  it.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Veitch  said  that  the 
committee’s  great  reward  Avas  in  haAung  increased  subscriptions, 
to  help  the  many  needy  cases  still  Avaiting.  Lord  Redesdale, 
Alderman  Robert  Piper,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  also  spoke  to 
toa.sts.  Mr.  Sutton  sugge.sted  that  ladies  should  be  invited  to 
the  festival  dinner,  and  he  hoped  that  probably  Lady  Warwick 
might  be  the  first  chairAvoman.  The  total  subscription  amounted 
to  £1,750.  The  tables  Avere  decorated  Avith  choice  floAvers  from 
Messrs.  Veitch.  C.  Turner,  Paul  and  Son,  Barr  and  Sons,  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  W.  Iceton,  J.  C.  Stevens,  and  W.  Robinson. 

Subscriptions  were  receiAmd  as  folloAvs  : — Prince  of  Wales, 
£20;  Baron  Schroder,  £100;  Rothschild  and  Sons,  £105;  Earl  of 
WarAvick,  £25  and  3  gs  annual  subscription;  A.  W.  Sutton,  £50, 
also  £20  to  Good  Samaritan  Fund;  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  £50;  N.  N. 
SherAA'ood,  £50:  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester.  £20;  H.  J.  Veitch, 
£10  10s. ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  £5  5s.  ;  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
ann.  subs.,  £52  10s.  ;  Proprietors  of  “  The  Garden  ”  and  “  Country 
Life,”  £15  15s. ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  £10  10s.  ;  Mrs. 
Alf.  J.  Baker,  £10  10s.  ;  per  G.  Monro.  CoA^ent  Garden,  and 
other  friends,  £85  (including  Jas.  Rochford.  10  gs.  ;  J.  Rochford, 
5  gs;  E.  Rochford,  5  gs ;  J.  SAveet,  5  gs ;  G.  Monro,  Ltd.,  5  gs; 
Geo.  IMonro.  5  gs ;  ‘  J.  M.  S.,”  5  gs) ;  A.  McKellar,  £17  17s.; 
R.  Dean,  £31  10s.  ;  W.  H.  Massie  (Edin.),  £12  12s.  ;  D.  Fleming, 
£20;  G.  Pi'ofit,  £32  10s.  ;  G.  Norman,  £21;  W.  MacKay.  £25; 
E.  T.  Cook,  £7  7s.  ;  J.  Douglas,  £8  8s.  ;  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
£10  10s.  ;  James  Hudson,  £10  10s. ;  W.  Thompson,  £10  10s.  ; 
Barr  and  Sons,  £10  10s.  ;  Bailey  Wadds,  £27  ;  Henry  Williams, 
£8  18s.  ;  L.  Salomons,  £21 ;  and  5  gs  fi'om  each  of  the  folloAving  : 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  H.  J.  Adams,  E.  G.  BraikenAvitch,  W.  J. 
Jefferies,  W.  SherAvood,  Ed.  Sherwood,  R.  MeVitie.  Lord  Redes¬ 
dale.  A.  Waterer,  H.  G.  CoA-e,  James  Lee,  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
W.  J.  Nutting,  W.  L.  Corry,  A.  B.  Wadds,  R.  Sydenliam,  N.  F. 
Barnes,  Bunyai’d  and  Co.,  G.  H.  Maypock,  H.  j.  Wimsett,  and 
G.  H.  Richards;  and  other  sums  making  a  total  of  £1.750. 
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Pot  Vines  at  Cardiff  Castle. 

Wending  iny  way  into  these  gardens  a  few  days  ago,  reflecting 
on  their  former  glory  and  pleasant  association.s,  and,  alas!  on  the 
now  changed  scene,  I  recounted  the  many  cultural  triumphs  of 
our  late  and  much  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Pettigrew — his  wonder¬ 
ful  Melon  crop,  his  many  new  varietie.s  raised,  his  Cardiff  Castle 
Cucumber,  his  magnificently  trained  fruit  trees,  each  monuments 
to  his  method  and  skill.  Above  all,  he  had  extraordinary  success 
with  pot  Vines,  grown  into  fruiting  condition  in  one  season,  and 
always  laden  heavily  with  bunches  of  tlie  finest  description.  This 
season  the  pot  Vines  are  again  excellent,  thanks  to  the  practical 
care  of  Mr.  Farmer,  who,  as  foreman,  was  for  several  years  Mr. 
Pettigrew’s  right  hand,  and  e.specially  so  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  long  and  painful  illness.  Tiiis  success  reflects  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Farmer,  who  remains  in  charge  of  the  gardens  for  the 
present.  The  varieties  grown  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Alicante, 
and  Black  Morocco,  the  latter  particularly  good,  and  all  were 
carrying  nine  to  twelve  bunches  each  of  more  than  average 
weight.  Last  year  Mr.  Pettigrew  grew  Diamond  Jubilee  and 
fruited  it  well,  but  was  not  pleased  with  its  quality.  Whilst 
sincerely  lamenting  the  loss  of  our  genial  friend,  the  thought 
would  occur,  that  the  fates  had  been  kind  in  sparing  him  the 
pain  of  beholding  the  ruthless  demolition  of  much  of  his  life’s 
labours,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  gardens  are  doomed  to 
make  way  in  the  near  future  for  the  utilitarian  demon  in  the 
garb  of  bricks  and  mortar. — L.  Aedaith. 


Aubrietias. 

For  the  rockery,  or  for  edgings  to  paths,  Rock  Cresses  are 
valuable  plants,  and  also  for  spring  bedding  they  make  a  gay 
display  during  April  and  May,  and  even  well  into  June  were  they 
required.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  several  persons,  we  have 
now  much  variety  to  choose  from ;  new  and  distinct  colours  aro 
now  taking  the  place  of  such  .sorts  as  deltoidea,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  parent  of  many.  A.  Dr.  Mules  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
the  best  of  the  dark  purple  varieties  ;  it  is  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  upon  A.  Hendersoni,  being  deeper  in  colour  and  more 
compact  in  growth,  exceptionally  free  flowering.  This  is  quite  a 
gem.  A.  Moerhemi  is  a  distinct  break  in  colour,  being  a  deep 
rose  pink.  When  first  expanding  the  colour  is  quite  pale,  one 
might  almost  describe  it  as  “washy,”  but  if  one  waits  to  see  the 
blossoms  fully  developed  it  is  quite  another  thing.  I  think  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  writers’  disparaging  remark.s — a  too 
early  opinion.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  the  foliage  being  of  a 
glaucous  tint.  Another  point,  too,  in  its  favour  is  the  length 
■  of  time  the  flowering  season  extends. 

A.  Fire  King  has,  perhaps,  the  brightest  colour  of  all — glow¬ 
ing  crimson.  It,  too,  has  the  merit  of  lasting  a  long  time  in 
flower.  In  growth  it  is  vigorous.  A.  Leichtlini  deserves  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  every  collection  ;  its  colour — bright  rose — quite  enlivens 
that  part  of  the  garden  in  which  it  grows.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  compact,  while  its  freedom  in  flo\vering  cannot  be  excelled. 
A.  Souvenir  of  Wm.  Ingram  has  larger  flowers  than  the  fore¬ 
going;  the  colour  is  rose  pink,  changing  to  pale  blue,  wdth 
paler  centre  markings. 

A.  Campbelli  (syn.  Hendei'.soni)  is  a  rich  violet  purple,  the 
blooms  are  exceptionally  large.  The  growtii  is  rather  straggling, 
in  other  respects  worthy  of  a  jilace  in  any  collection.  The  new 
varieties.  Bridesmaid  and  Lilac  Queen,  raised  and  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  at  their  Ditton  Hill  Nurseries,  are  a 
distinct  gain ;  the  former  soft  blu.sh,  and  the  latter  a  soft  .shade 
■of  lilac.  Aubrietias  are  easily  propagated.  Where  a  sutficient 
stock  is  available,  to  get  quickly  good  plants  for  flowering  tho 
following  season,  division  of  the  roots  is  a  good  plan.  Directly 
flowering  is  i^ast  cut  away  all  the  flowering  shoots  and  pull  the 
roots  in  pieces,  and  plant  them  in  sandy  soil  to  which  is  added 
leaf  mould  freely.  Choose  a  northern  aspect,  as  this  site  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  necessity  to  shade  daily  should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  drju  The  more  scarce  varietie.s  should  be  increased  by 
cuttings  taken  off  now  and  inserted  in  .sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame. — ^E.  Molyneux. 


Veronica  spicata. 

Though  most  gardening  books  seem  to  omit  this  species  from 
their  lists,  it  i.s  neverthele.ss  a  desirable  plant  and  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Britain.  The  illustration  on  page  15  portrays  the  habit 
and  free-flowering  character  of  the  bush,  covered  with  its  dense 
spikes  of  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf  grower  lift  to  2ft,  and  is 
mainly  to  be  commended  for  tiie  rock  garden.  Our  photograph 
comes  from  Mr.  C.  Jones,  of  Ote  Hall. 

Schcenia  cassiniana. 

This  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  annual,  a  Composite,  with  pink 
and  rose  flowers,  borne  in  umbels.  These  are  of  the  “Immortelle  ” 
type  (i.e.,  “Everlasting”),  as  the  plant  is  a  native  of  the  drier 
regions  of  tlie  Swan  River,  W.  Australia.  Schcenia  is  nearly  allied 
to  Helipterum.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Hurst  and  Sons, 
152,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  vdien  they  staged  plants  of  it  before  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  9. 

New  Calceolarias. 

Writing  from  Fdston,  Hamilton,  N.B.,  Mr.  D.  Chisholm  (in 
sending  flower.s)  says: — “No.  1  Calceolaria:  This  is  a  cross 
between  Dalkeith  strain  herbaceous  Calceolaria  and  Golden  Gem 
hardy  shrubby  Calceolaria.  The  latter  was  the  seed  parent. 
The  cross  is  well  suited  for  bedding,  both  the  foliage  and  flowers 
are  more  attractive  than  the  seed  parent. 

No.  2  Calceolaria  :  This  is  a  cross  between  No.  1  and  Veitch’s 
finest  herbaceous  strain,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent.  There 
were  many  colours,  but  this  is  the  best  formed  and  marked.  It 
takes  the  character  of  the  seed  parent  in  the  foliage,  which  is 
robust  and  abundant.” 

A  New  Strawberry  Fiend. 

One  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  visit  of  the  common  thrush 
and  blackbird  at  Strawberry  time  that  they  are  expectant  and 
realised  troubles,  and  thus  always  provided  for.  This  year  these 
birds  had  hardly  made  their  presence  felt,  the  abnormally  wet 
and  rainy  time  providing  abundance  of  woi'ins,  which  is  the 
natural  food  of  both  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  when  the  small 
brown  linnet  made  raids  on  the  forwardest  berries.  This  is  a 
new  trouble,  and  one  not  so  easily  dealt  with  unless  smaller 
me.shed  nettings  are  employed.  Ordinary  fi,sh  nettings  purchased 
for  the  protection  of  fruit  avail  nothing  for  the  brown  linnet, 
they  pass  through  the  meshes  almost  as  easily  as  though  they 
were  not  present. 

The  brown  linnet  has  up  to  now  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  few  of  the  gardener’s  fealhered  friends.  They  have  even 
been  encouraged  here  in  their  nesting,  for  which  purpose  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  afford  them  ideal  spots.  Being  mostly  seed¬ 
eating  birds,  they  do  much  good  among  many  noxious  weeds,  and 
usually  here  they  are  seen  only  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
I  can  only  remember  one  season  when  they  were  a  trouble  to  the 
seed  beds ;  then,  as  if  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  season,  they 
stepped  in  to  replace  the  absent  chaffinch.  Bird  life  has 
apparently  not  that  uniformity  of  habit  one  is  inclined  to 
accredit  to  them — at  least,  I  have  found  from  year  to  year  that 
though  by  common  consent  they  claim  certain  crops  as  part  of 
their  diet,  they  evidently  do  not  bind  themselves  to  anything 
that  would  imply  etiquette  in  custom  or  season. 

Most  growers  are  acquainted  with  the  worthlessness  of  Straw¬ 
berries  attacked  by  mice.  The  .surface  of  the  fruit  is  simply 
peeled  off  by  the  removal  of  the  seeds.  Exactly  the  same 
appearance  is  given  to  the  fruit  after  the  linnet  has  adapted  the 
seeds  to  his  purpose,  and  I  note  they  are  not  so  particular  about 
the  perfect  ripeness  of  the  berry.  Probably  the  nature  of  the 
season  accounts  for  these  vagaries  of  bird  life.  It  cannot  be 
the  absence  of  weed  seeds  that  accounts  for  the  linnet  freak,  for 
everywhere  just  now  the  weed  trouble  is  in  the  ascendant  as  an 
element  of  controversy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from 
other  readers  whether  this  new  addition  to  Strawberry  connois¬ 
seurs  is  giving  similar  experience  elsewdiere. 

It  is  regretable  always  to  have  to  destroy  birds  that  may  do 
so  much  good  in  their  own  way,  but  when  their  numbers  increase 
as  they  do  so  plentifully,  given  unmolested  breeding  accommoda¬ 
tion,  it  soon  develops  into  a  serious  question  when  they  take  to 
a  new  custom  like  that  of  fruit  eating.  They  are  not  in  the 
least  shy,  but  will  come  almost  within  arm’s  length  and  help 
themselves  in  spite  of  net  coverings.  In  a  similar  manner  bull¬ 
finches  will  take  a  fancy  to  Raspberries  in  some,  though  not  in 
every,  year,  and  in  town  gardens  the  starling  is  an  equally 
dreaded  robber. — W.  S. 
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Gardeners’  Commissions. 

I  enclose  herewith  slip  which  has  been  received  by  me  inside 
a  foreign  catalogue  of  bulbs.  I  have  noted  with  interest  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  has  taken  place  in  your  paper  relative  to 
gardeners’  commissions,  and  it  appears  that  on  this  question 
probably  firms  in  this  country  are  being  fathered  with  the  .sins  of 
foreigners  if  the  enclosure  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instance.  With 
the  Bill  before  Parliament  it  occurs  to  me  as  to  how  the  point  of 
the  foreigner  offering  discount  is  to  be  met  with,  as  obviously  to 
prevent  corruption  (so  called)  by  English  firms,  some  means  should 
be  adopted  for  this  to  apply  to  foreign  firms  ;  if  it  is  not  so  it  would 
be  a  very  anomalous  position.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
dealt  with  in  any  correspondence  hitherto  appearing,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  point  which  deserves  consideration.— Monitor. 


Back  to  the  Land, 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  “  D.  C.”  is  speaking  from  actual 
experience  of  unsuccessful  holdings,  I  must  confess  that  mine  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  Evesham  district  of  Worcestershire, 
where  small  holdings  are  the  rule,  and  where  they  are  ousting 
the  farmer  eveiy  year.  But  there  must  be  the  right  stamp  of  men, 
and  they  are  not  produced  in  six  months,  and  scarcely  in  one 
generation.  Farm  land  is  every  year  turned  into  allotments  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  rents  are  at  once  raised  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion.  My  contention  was  that  past  laws  and  conditions  have 
favoured  the  creation  of  large  holdings,  and  thus  indirectly 
helped  to  drive  labour  townward.s.  Large  holdings  cannot  afford 
to  pay  high  wages;  for  intensive  cultivation,  wherever  yon  find 
it,  has  to  pay  these  higher  wago.s,  and  then  the  laboni'ers  do 
not  go  to  the  towns  to  the  same  extent,  and  fewer  still  would 
go  if  they  could  purchaise  their  own  holdings.  Did  “  D.  C.” 
ever  hear  of  a  man  owning  and  working  three  or  four  acres  who 
left  it  tO'  better  himself  in  a  city  ?  There  must  be  something 
strangely  wrong  if,  as  “  D.  C.”  says,  men  leave  the  land — the 
first  source  of  production — to  avert  starvation.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  offer  free  land  near  here.  I  cannot  speak  for  other  parts, 
and  it  has  to  bo  very  fold  and  very  poor  to  be  had  rent  free  for 
even  six  months.  I  quite  agree  as  to  the  difficulties  of  distribu¬ 
tion  when  distant  from  any  outlet.  I  can  give  no  figures  to 
prove  that  small  holdings  do  pay,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  are 
needed.  I  live  in  the  midst  of  it,  see  it  spreading  eveiT  year, 
and  paying  quite  double  farmer’s  rent  and  higher  wages,  and 
so  am  convinced  that  it  ?nu.sf  pay.  That  it  would  thrive  equally 
in  every  part  of  England  is  my  firm  belief ;  but  you  must  have 
the  right  men,  as  I  said  before,  and  they  can  only  be  produced 
gradually.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  allowance  of  space,  on 
which  I  shall  not  again  encroach,  I  am,  <frc. — Owner  anp  Tenant. 

P.S. — Would  “  D.  C.”  explain  why  Henry  George’s  philosophy 
would,  if  practically  applied,  tend  to  national  suicide  ? 


Entering  a  Holding  op  Sixteen  Acres. 

Writing  in  reply  to  a  query  in  “  Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside,” 
a  correspondent  signing  himself  “Wentworth,”  says:  “If  there 
is  still  money  to  be  got  from  the  source  from  which  you  acquired 
tlie  £200  you  have  to  .start  your  farming  with,  stick  to  it,  for 
you  will  never  keep  a  wdfe  and  family  and  save  £200  out  of 
farming  sixteen  acres  of  land  in  West  Yorkshire,  when  devoting 
your  energies  principally  to  summer  butter  making.  In  an 
issue  of  the  ‘  Mark  Lane  Express  ’  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  on  ‘  Co-operation  Among  Farmers,’  and 
he  quotes  the  caution  of  the  late  Charles  Howard,  ‘  That  the 
only  way  for  a  small  farmer  to  command  succe.ss  was  to  do  the 
work  of' two  labourers  and  live  at  the  expense  of  one.’  This  is 
((uite  our  experience,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  life  that  the  small 
holder  has  got  to  be  prepared  for.  One  of  your  proposals,  on  the 
strength  of  your  wife  being  a  good  butter  maker,  is  to  purchase 
four  cows  at  their  second  calf  in  May,  and  get  your  butter  in 
the  summer,  as  you  do  not  think  it  pays  to  make  butter  in  the 
winter.  This  argues  more  faith  than  experience.  It  does  not 
pay  to  make  butter  in  the  summer,  and  ]ea.st  of  all  from 
ordinary  second  calf  cows,  unless  it  can  be  sold  at  top  prices 
to  private  consumers.  We  have  seen  in  Yorkshire  markets,  in 
Otley,  Ripon,  and  Knare.sborough,  butter  sold  at  8d.  per  roll, 
and  a  roll  of  butter  in  Yorkshire  is  a  pound  and  a  half.  Can 
that  pay?  Unless  a  man  works  for  a  larger  farmer,  and  slaves 


at  his  small  holding  after  his  day’s  labour,  and  between  tinus, 
or  unless  it  is  situated  near  a.  town,  and  is  cultivated  principally 
as  a  market  garden,  and  all  produce--— vegetables,  butter, 
poultry,  eggs,  pigs,  Ac. — is  sold  at  retail  rates,  there  is  no 
living”  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and  family  otf  sixteim  aens 
of  land.  It  i.s  slavery  and  .semi-starvation.  It  tvould  pay 
better  to  rear  and  sell  fresh  calvers,  in  view  of  the  demand  for 
such  by  Lancashire  milk  sellers  in  West  Riding  markets  than 
to  make  butter  under  the  conditions  described,  and  it  would 
pay  better  to  follow  your  present  occupation,  or  seek  almost 
any  other  than  a.  farmer  of  a  small  holding.” 

If  this  is  re-liablcl  advice,  it  contains  a  serious  warning. 
Another  writer  to  the  samt^  query  says  :  “  Selling  farrows  of 
pigs  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  old  will  be  sure  to  pay  you.  Better 
to  hire  horse  work  done.  Fields  that  are  gra^icd  will  not  need 
dressing,  but  the  mowing  ground  will.  Good  extra  foods  for 
butter  production  are  oats,  bran,  maize,  meal,  brewers’  grains, 
cotton  cake,  linseed  cake,  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  mangold; 
the  latter  at  spring,  but,  of  course,  not  much,  if  any,  of  this 
kind  of  dieting  is  needed  in  summer  time.” 


JottiDgs  on  the  Holland  House  Floral  Fete. 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  our  Rose  Journal  will  have  a  full 
account  of  the  splendid  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultuial 
Society’s  exhibition  held  last  week  in  the  lovely  and  extensive 
grounds  at  Holland  House,  generously  lent  by  the  Earl  ot 
Ilchester.  It  is  the  humble  object  of  your  correspondent  to  con¬ 
fine  his  few  remarks  to  the  Rose  division.  Regretfully,  but  not, 
as  a  matter  of  surprise,  he  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Roses,  neither  in  numbers  or  cpiality  came  up  to  the 
mark  or  were  worthy  of  the  occasion-  Thirteen  frosts,  consecu¬ 
tively,  up  to  April  27  one  has  only  to  mention  as  the  chief  reason. 
Xeve'rtheless,  among  the  blooms  staged  many  were  exceptionally 
fine.  Of  the  two  new  light  Roses,  a  snow-iyliite  H.P.  ,  Frau  Karl 
Dru^chki  (“made  in  Germany”)  and  H.T.  Mildred  Grant  (Dickson, 
Belfast),  collections  of  twefve,  each  of  which  created  so  great  a 
sensation  at  the  Hereford  and  ^\est'  of  Kn^land  Rose  s1ioa\  last 
year — the  former  was  badly  shown,  the  latter  by  a  superb  speci¬ 
men  in  Messrs.  Frank  Gant  and  Sons’  first  prize  collection.  There 
is  evidently  a  great  future  for  both  these  varieties,  one  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibitor  expressed  his  intention  of  Avorking  10,000  on 
the  Briar  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  so  highly  did  he  think  of  it. 
Probably  from  its  strong  groAvth — like  H.P.,  Her  Majesty — tins 
variety  Avill  do  better  on  “  cut-backs.” 

In  the  first  and  second  prize  Colchester  collections  (forty- 
eio-ht  varieties)  the  folloAving  blooms  were  admirable; — The  neiv 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales  Iglobiilar,  very  good),  Comtesse  de  Ltidre 
(splendid),  Margaret  Dickson  (large.  Avithout  coarseness),  Caro¬ 
line  Testout  exquisite  (a  variety  supplanting  La  France  as  a 
breeder).  Dr.  SeAvell  (superb  colour),  W.  F.  Beiniet  (pliiin 
coloured),  Marchioness  of  DoAvnshire  (fine,  exquisite  in  seA-eral 
collections),  and  the  iieAV  President  Carnot  (fine,  Avitli  high 
centre).  Lady  Roberts  (noAV  and  promising,  but  shoAvn  coarse), 
Ulrich  Bruniier  (magnificent).  Captain  Hayward  (grand  colour, 
n-enerally  bad  traveller,  but  here  Avore  Avell),  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
^adly  shown).  Marchioness  of  Lome  (finely  cupped,  very  pro- 
misin'o-),  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (superb,  as  usual),  Mrs.  Ruinsey  (good), 
Diike'of  Edinburgh  (grand  in  size  and  colour),  and  Lady  Battersea 
(useful  colour,  evideiitly  not  shoAvn  in  forni).^ 

Messrs.  Prior  had  a  nice  fir.st  iirize  collection  of  eighteen  Teas, 
chiefly  noticeable:  Madame  Hoste.  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and 
Catherine  Merniet  (fine  blooms) ;  Avhile  in  Messrs.  Prince,  Uxtord, 
the  neAv  Tea,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Nottiiig  was  admirably  shown, 
and  Avill  be  a  great  acquisition.  Neither  this  celebrated  firm 
nor  my  friend  aiid  late  neighbonr.  Mr.  Burnside,  seem  to  liaA'e 
as  yet'  overcome  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  the  season.  As 
regards  the  new  dark  H.P.,  Edward  YII.,  from  specimens  sent 
both  in  a  cut  and  groAving  state,  it  is  premature  to  decide:  the 
habit  of  groAvth  is  first  rate,  but  Avhether  blooms  Avill  not  be 
rather  obfiise  in  petal,  and  pretty  but  lacking  in  size,  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  the  colour  is  rich  and  good. 

Messrs.  Hobbies  staged  Rambler  Dorothy  Perkins  to  great 
advantage.  This  novelty  aars  universally  admired  for  colour 
and  freedom  cf  blossom  and  groAvth. — Herefordshire  Inti'mijent. 


Slags  and  Orange  Peel. 


In  regard  to  your  par  re  aboA-e  in  “  Our  Journal  ’’  of  June  2.), 
I  have  tried  it  on  several  occasions  Avitli  great  success.  I  have 
also  found  that  Lemon  peel  is  just  as  efficacious.  Having  caught 
scores  of  slugs  in  this  manner  I  Avould  recoihmeiid  all  gardeners 
Avho  are  troubled  Avith  the  pest  to  give  this  simple  remedy  a  trial. 
_ E.  M.  E.,  West  Kensington. 
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Yorkshire  Gala,  June  24th,  25th,  and  28th. 

This  exhibition,  the  forty-fifth  in  succession,  was  held  in 
Boothani  Park,  York,  on  June  21  and  two  succeeding  days.  The 
exhibits  this  season  were  slightly  fewer  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
very  untoward  season,  but  the  show  was  still  most  attractive,  and 
on  the  opening  day  was  favoured  with  ideal  weather.  Arranged 
in  five  large  tents  Opening  into  one  another,  the  show  was  a  most 
effective  one,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  management,  and  especially  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Fred 
Arey,  the  energetic  and  courteous  secretary,  who  did  everything 
possible  for  the  convenience  of  exhibitors  and  competitors. 

Plants. 

Groups. — The  leading  feature  of  the  plant  classes  was  the  com¬ 
petition  for  groups,  the  prize  being  for  a  group  of  plants  in  or 
out  of  bloom,  arranged  for  effect,  space  not  exceeding  300  square 
feet.  There  were  five  competitors,  all  of  very  equal  merit,  and 
all  most  meritorious.  The  designs  of  the  whole  were  most  similar, 
differing  only  in  detail,  and  while  all  had  grace  and  effectiveness, 
it  is  regrettable  that  in  every  case  the  same  general  plan  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  limit  of  design  in  plant 
arrangement  has  not  been  reached.  The  plants  used,  generally 
speaking,  were  of  much  merit.  Palms  were  in  fine  health  and 
appropriate  in  size  to  the  general  design.  -Crotons  were  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured.  Variegated  Abutilons  were  most  graceful  and 
effective  ;  Acalypha  tricolor  was  also  prominent  and  beautiful 
among  flowering  subjects.  Lilium  longiflorum  was  largely  in 
evidence,  and  several  of  the  groups  were  rich  in  cut  stems  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  judges  had  a  hard  task  in  deciding, 
where  all  were  good,  and  spent  a  very  long  time  over  their  task, 
the  first  prize  being  eventually  awarded  to  James  Blacker,  Esq., 
Selby  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Curtis);  second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp, 
Almondbury,  Huddersfield ;  third,  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Sheffield  ;  and  fourth,  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Harrogate  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Townsend). 

Specimen  Plants. — In  the  open  classes  for  twelve,  six,  .and 
three  plants  in  bloom,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham, 
were  easil,y  first  with  beautiful  examples  from  their  well-known 
collections,  prominent  being  beautiful  plants  of  Statice  inter¬ 
media,  Txora  Williamsi  and  salicifolia,  Bougainvillea  C,vpheri, 
Ericas  Bothwelliana  and  Candolleana,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Ac. 
Col.  Harrison,  Broadle,v,  was  second,  for  twelve  plants,  and  was 
the  onl.v  exhibitor  for  six  .specimens  open  to  amateurs  only.  For 
one  specimen  greenhouse  plant  (open)  ther§  were  ten  entries,  the 
first  prize  again  going  to  Messrs.  CVplier  with  a  grand  specimen 
of  their  Bougainvillea.  In  the  classes  for  fine  foliaged  and  varie¬ 
gated  plants,  Messrs.  C.ypher  held  leading  position,  with  fine, 
healthy,  well-cultured  specimens,  their  Crotons  being  very  rich 
in  colour.  Messrs.  Sharp  and  A.  F.  Faber  were  also  very  meri¬ 
torious  exhibitors  in  these  classes. 

Orchids. — Of  these  there  was  quite  a  brilliant  display,  which 
formed  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  In  class  19, 
for  table  of  Orchids  arranged  for  effect,  either  dwarf  plants,  cut 
blooms  in  glasses,  or  baskets  admitted,  there  were  two  entries. 
Messrs.  C-.ypher  and  Son  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  verv  rich 
and  massive,  exhibit,  containing  beautiful  examples  of  Cattleya.s, 
Cypripediums,  Odontoglos.sum  crispum,  Bra.ssavola  Digbyana,- 
Ac.  The  arrangement  of  this  was  very  fine,  but  slightly  heavy. 
Mr.  John  Rob.son,  Altrincham,  was  second  with  a  very  elegant 
exhibit  of  similar  sorts.  Some  onlookers  favoured  this  exhibit 
for  first  prize,  but  elegance  had  to  give  place  to  massiveness. 
For  ten  specimen  Orchids,  Messrs.  Cypher  were  easily  first  with 
very  fine  plants,  chief  among  them  being  Cattleyas  Warneri, 
Mossise,  gigas,  and  Mendeli,  Brassavola  Digbyana,  Lselia  tene- 
brosa,  Odontoglossum  citro.snmm.  Mr.  Robson  was  again  second, 
and  W.  P.  Burkinshaw  ,Esq.,  third.  For  six  Orchids  and  three 
Orchid.s  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Robson  were  again  first  and 
second  respectively.  In  the  amateur  classes  for  six  and  three 
Orchids  the  first  in  both  cases  was  gained  by  Walter  Bateman, 
Esq.,  Leeds  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Rollison);  and  second  W.  P.  Bur¬ 
kinshaw,  Esq.,  Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  Barker).  For  four  Orchids 
(Messrs.  Backhouse’s  prize),  Mr.  Burkinshaw  was  first  and  Mr. 
Bateman  second. 

Pelargoniums. — For  Zonals  and  Ivy-leaved  varieties  there 
were  good  competition,  but  the  classes  for  stage  Pelargoniums, 
which  used  to  be  a  great  feature  at  York  shows,  did  not  fill.  The 
bank  of  Zonals  were  an  effective  blaze  of  colour,  but  the  plants 
grown  on  the  flat  pancake  .system  with  blooms  all  tied  to  a  uniform 
level,  we  did  not  admire.  The  leading  prizes  were  gained  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pybus,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  J.  Sunley.  The  Ivy-leaved  varie¬ 
ties  were  more  naturally  grown. 

Begonias. — There  were  six^groups,  12ft  by  oft,  interspersed 
with  foliage  plants ;  these  were  pretty  and  effective.  Mr.  F. 
Styan,  York,  gained  first  prize  with  a  very  pretty  exhibit  of 
choice,  blooms.  Miss  Wharton  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Walshaw 
and  Son  third.  There  was  also  a  good  competition  for  eight 
specimen  Begonias. 

Groups  of  Carnations  were  well  shown,  Malmaison  varieties 


being  much  in  evidence.  Mr.  Robson  was  first,  Mr.  Barker 
(gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  second,  and  Messrs.  Walshaw 
third.  There  were  good  classes  for  groups  and  specimens  of 
Fuchsias  (very  good).  Gloxinias,  Calceolarias.  The  prize  for 
group  of  Cannas  had  only  one  entry,  Me.ssrs.  Wahshaw,  but  they 
were  very  creditable  and  showy.  Ferns  and  table  plants' were 
well  .shown. 

Roses. 

Great  hopes  were  expected  this  season  of  a  fine  display  of 
Roses,  and  most  liberal  prizes  were  offered,  but  the  season  proved 
so  bad  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  were  practicallj'  abortive. 
Both  southern  and  northern  growers  were  disappointed,  those  in 
soTith  preferred  to  exhibit  at  Holland  House,  while  northern 
growers  had  none  to  show.  For  groups  of  Rose  plants  there  were 
three  fair  collections,  arranged  too  closely  to  show  well.  Mr. 
Pybus,  Leeds,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Hutchison,  Kirbymoorside, 
second. 

In  the  cut  bloom  cla.sses  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  nurseryman, 
Canterbury,  saved  the  Rose  section  from  failure,  and  took  the 
first  prizes  for  seventy-two  blooms,  also  for  forty-eight,  thirty-.six, 
twenty-four,  and  eighteen  blooms.  His  blooms  generally  were 
not  large,  but  fresh  and  well  coloured,  the  most  prominent  varie¬ 
ties  being  Flrich  Brunner.  Liberty,  General  Jacqueminot,  Captain 
Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  second  in 
these  classes  with  blooms  much  below  the  first  prize  stands  in 
quality.  Amo-ng  other 

Cut  Flower  Classes, 

those  for  hardy  border  flowers  were  most  prominent, 
and  were  a  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  For 
collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  15ft  by  Gft,  Me.ssrs. 
Harkness,  Bedale,  were  first,  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming 
Bar,  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  third. 
These  were  most  effective  exhibits,  containing  the  leading  hardy 
flowers  now  in  bloom ;  Pyrethrums,  Iris,  Poppies,  Campanulas, 
Heucheras.  Paeonies,  Ac.  For  twenty-four  bunches  hardy  flowers 
Messrs.  Gibson  were  fiisst,  and  the  two  firms  of  Messrs.  Harkness 
second  and  third.  For  twelve  bunches  hardy  flowers  (amateurs) 
good  exhibits  Avere  from  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Meindoe,  and  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

Sweet  Peas  had  only  tiA  O  exhibits  for  tivelve  di.stinct  A^arieties 
— both  Amry  good.  Mr.  Geo.  Cottam,  Cottingham,  AA'as  first  AA'ith 
A'ery  good  examples,  the  most  prominent  being  Gorgeous,  Aurora, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  LoA'ely,  Blanche  Burpee.  Mr.  MeIndoe  Avas 
second. 

Bouquets  and  Floral  Decorations. 

In  the  bouquet  cla.sses  the  veteran  prizetakers,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son,  of  Coventry,  had  a  A'ery  easy  task,  capturing  all  the 
first  prizes  in  a  AAalk.  The  Iaao  bride’s  bouquets  AA’ere  exceed¬ 
ingly  elegant  AAith  their  AAealth  of  Alexandra  Orchid.s.  The 
pair  AA’ith  Odoutoglossums  and  Cattleyas  AA’ere  also  A'ery  beautiful. 
Zvie.s.srs.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  had  all  the  seconds;  their 
boiujuets  AA'ere  composed  of  fine  floAAers,  mostly  Orchids,  but 
sadly  lacking  in  artistic  fini.sh  ;  some  of  them  so  unfinished  in 
the  handles  that  they  should  hardly  have  been  admitted  to  the 
prize  list.  Competitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  unfini.shed 
bouquet  is  not  a  bouquet.  For  ba.skets  of  floAA’ers  Messrs.  Perkins 
AA’ere  again  easily  first,  tlie  basket  of  Roses  being  a  dream  of 
fragrant  beautj'.  Messrs.  Artindale  AA’ere  again  second,  their 
baskets  shoAA’ing  the  .same  faults  as  their  bouquets.  For  a  table 
of  floral  designs  there  AA’as  only  one  entry,  which  Avas  very  flatter¬ 
ingly  dealt  AA’ith  Avhen  the  judges  aAvarded  it  a  second  prize.  A 
A'ase  or  epergne  for  decoration  of  dinner  tables  brought  out  fir^e 
competitors.  Miss  Ada  Stanley,  Didsbnry,  getting  first  award 
AA’ith  an  elegant  and  certainly  simple  arrangement  of  Iceland 
Poppies  and  Gypsophila. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

I'he  principal  prize  AAas  that  for  a  decorated  table  of  ripe 
fruit,  not  to  exceed  fourteen  dishes,  or  liaA^e  less  than  ten.  For 
this  there  AA’ere  five  competitors,  and  as  they  AA’ere  all  highly 
meritorious  and  beautifully  decorated,  they  formed  both  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  important  feature  of  the  exhibition.  As  the  judging  was 
by  points,  to  be  placed  on  each  exhibit,  the  judges  spent  a  long 
time  over  the  different  exhibits  before  making  the  final  awards. 
The  first  prize  aars  aAA’arded  to  Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle,  Dar¬ 
lington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Tullett),  Avith  a  total  of  104  points— 82 
for  fruit  and  22  for  floral  decoration.  Mr.  Tullett  had  very 
handsome,  AA'ell-fini.shed  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  beautiful  Pine, 
tAA'o  Melons,  splendid  Nectarines,  good  Peaches,  Figs,  Apples,  Ac. 
The  second  place  AAas  aAA’arded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (Mr. 
Goodacre,  gardener),  Eh’aston  Castle.  AA’ith  a  total  of  99  points — • 
75  being  for  frtiit,  and  24  for  floAA’ers  (the  maximum).  Black 
Grapes  AA’ere  veiy  fine.  Hale’s  Early  Peach  and  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine  AA’ere  also  choice.  Third  place  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Meindoe, 
Hutton  Hall,  AA’ith  91  points — 76  for  fruit  and  15  for  flowers.  Mr. 
DaAves,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram,  had  also  a  A'ery  meri¬ 
torious  table,  the  floral  decorations  being,  perhaps,  the  finest 
of  the  lot,  and  more  nearly  approaching  the  decoration  of  a 
real  dinner  table  in  contrast  to  one  for  exhibition — one  or  tAA’O 
tables  being  slightly  overdone.  Mr.  Dawes’  centre  of  Alexandra 
Orchids  AA’ere,  perhaps,  the  finest  thing  in  the  shoAA’. 
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For  the  collection  of  ten  kinds  Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle. 
Avas  again  first  :  second,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingrain  (Mr.  Dawes, 
gardener):  and  Mr.  Corbett.  Droitwich  (gardener,  Mr.  Jordan), 
third.  For  collection  of  six  dishes,  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Lady  Beaumont.  Carlton  'I'owers  (Mr.  W.  Nichols,  gardener),  for 
a  very  fine  exhibit,  the  Grapes  being  very  good  indeed.  Second, 
Mr.  Corbett  ;  and  third.  Far!  of  Londesborough,  Market  Weightoii 
(Mr.  J.  McPherson,  gardener).  For  four  dishes.  Lord  St. 
Oswald.  Nostel  Priory  (Mr.  J.  Easter,  gardener),  was  first,  Earl  of 
Londesborough  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  third. 

Other  fruit  classes  were  well  competed  for,  notably  that  for 
three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgli  Grapes,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  twelve  entries,  the  prizes  were  as  follows: — First,  the  Duke 
cf  Newcastle  (gardener.  Mr.  S.  Barker),  C'lumber;  second.  Lady 
Beaumont  ;  third.  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft  (J.  P.  Leadbetter, 
gardener):  fourth.  Lord  St.  Oswald — the  quality  of  these  was 
very  superior. 

A’egetables. — There  were  only  two  classes  for  vegetables,  the 
prizes  being  offered  respectively  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge ;  the  fir.st  and 
second  prizes  being  in  each  case  gained  by  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Herts  (Mr.  Beckett,  gardener),  and  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk  (Mr.  Ashton,  gardener),  the  quality  of  the  whole  was 
good  ;  but  these  special  prizes  tend  to  narrow  competition. 

Non>competitive  Exhibits. 

The  trade  made  a  good  display,  a  number  of  most  interesting 
exhibits  being  made,  though  in  some  seasons  the  nursei*j’men 
have  been  forward  in  larger  numbers.  The  largest  group  was 
from  the  well  known  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co., 
Worce.ster,  and  contained  some  beautiful  specimen  Clematis,  a 
great  speciality  with  this  firm  :  they  had  also  a  large  collection 
of  miscellaneous  house  and  hardy  plants,  and  a  showy  and 
interesting  collection  of  cut  hardy  border  flowers ;  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  exhibited  a  very  hand- 
•some  and  well  arranged  collection,  prominent  among  which  were 
pretty  and  effective  masses  of  A'erbena  Miss  Willmott,  Gladiolus 
The  Bride,  Malmaison  Carnations.  Hydrangeas,  Rhododendron 
John  Walter  (very  bright).  A  special  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

-Messrs.  Mack  and  Miln,  also  of  Darlington,  had  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  group  containing  many  interesting  plants,  but  specially 
prominent  were  Malmaison  Carnations,  Kalosanthes,  Abutilons, 
Dracaenas,  &c.,  beautifully  set  off  with  choice  Bamboos  and 
Palms.  Gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Win.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  had  a  small  but 
beautiful  group  containing  many  interesting  plants  of  a  newer 
and  rarer  description,  including  Kalanchoe  flammea.  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott.  new  blue  Marguerite  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  the 
Old  Man  Cactus,  Cro!S.sandra  hndulifolia,  A.sparagus  myriocladus, 
Eucharis  Clibrani,  Lobelia  Mrs.  Clibran,  &c.  Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  large  and  beautiful 
display  cf  hardy  cut  flowers,  containing  Ixias  (very  handsome), 
Pieonies,  Iris,  Poppies.  Anemones,  Heuchera  micrantha,  Lilium 
rubellum,  &c.  Gold  medal  awarded.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Stamford,  a  table  of  miscellaneous  flowers,  among  which  bedding 
Cactus  Geranium  Fire  Dragon  was  prominent  (very  bright  in 
colour  and  dwarf  in  habit).  Messrs.  Clitbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
had  a  group  of  new  white  Anemone-flowered  Alarguerite  Corona¬ 
tion,  which  has  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Messrs.  Waltham, 
Scarborough,  .showed  a  group  of  their  new  yellow  Marguerite 
Golden  Sun,  nhich  blooms  very  freely  and  has  a  good  brancliing 
habit ;  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts  was  also  good  in  this  exhibit. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  Geo.  Yeld,  Esq.,  of 
hybrid  and  cross-bred  Iris  and  Hemerocallis,  many  of  wliich  were 
very  beautiful  and  attracted  great  attention  from  plant  lovers. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  made 
a  very  beautiful  exhibit  of  their  famous  strain  of  St.  Bridgid 
Anemones,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Brotherston, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Brackenbrough  Hall,  for 
a  very  handsome  terra  cotta  Carnation  Francis  Samuelson.  Tliis 
seems  a  most  promising  variety,  possessing  nearly  all  good  lioints, 
with  a  most  attractive  colour.  Also  to  W.  P.  Birkinshaw,  Esq., 
for  a  seedling  Thunia. 

Royal  Horticultaral,  June  25tli  and  26tli. 

The  second  summer  show  held  at  Holland  Park,  by  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  Earl  and  Countess  Ilchester.  was  successfully  recorded 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week.  The  weather  was  typically 
that  of  summer,  and  large  numbers  of  visitors  attended.  The 
gardens  of  Holland  House  were  open  to  the  public  on  payment 
of  Is.  fee,  the  money  going  to  the  gardening  charities.  The  show 
arrangements  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  Rev.  W. 
AVilks.  M..A.,  Air.  S.  T.  AA'right,  Air.  Reader,  and  Mr.  Humphreys, 
who  Avere  assisted  by  the  office  and  garden  staffs. 

Orchids. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  E.sq.  (gardener.  Air.  AV.  Bound),  from 
Gatton  Park,  brought  a  select  group  of  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 


glossums.  &Q.  His  Leelia  cinnabarina  tvere  very  well  flowered, 
and  L.  purpurata  could  hardly  have  been  beaten.  Alessrs.  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  contributed  L.-c.  Latona, 
Cypripedium  Alice,  a  lovely  flower ;  Dendrobium  Bensonise 
xanthinum,  Cattleya  Alossise  Reineckiana,  and  other  choice 
subjects.  Alessrs.  B.  S.  AATlliam.s  staged  a  small  group,  as  also 
did  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  of  Bradford. 

Fruit  Exhibits. 

Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  fruiting  pot  Amines 
and  Figs  ;  tvhile  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  had  their  unsurpas.sed 
trained  pot  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  also  Cherries. 

An  excellent  Queen  Pineapple  came  from  Baron  Rothschild. 
Hohe,  AA'arte,  A'ienna  (gardener.  Air.  AW  J.  Roberts).  Seedling 
Alelons  Avere  sent  up  from  the  SAAaidey  Horticultural  College,  but 
these  Avere  not  certificated.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  J.  Hud.son),  contributed  Jefferson,  Kirke’s, Transparent 
Gage,  and  the  early  variety  of  same,  also  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Althann  Plums,  the  fruits  perfect,  even  in  a  bad  year.  A  dish 
of  Cherries  came  from  the  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  Hurstbourne 
Park. 

Roses. 

Thomas  S.  VV’are,  Limited,  brought  a  group  of  pot  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunrise,  Corallina,  Bessie  BroAvn,  and  a  large  selection 
of  the  favourite  varieties  in  all  sections. 

Air.  Geo.  Alount,  of  Canterbury,  also  added  to  the  Rose  dis¬ 
play  Avith  a  Avell  grouped  collection  of  pot  plants  and  cut  blooms, 
all  of  the  leading  popular  sorts.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  LongAvorth, 
staged  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  Rose,  Aglaia,  Bellefleur,  and  others. 
Alessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  C’heshunt,  had  a  group  Avhich  included 
their  neAv  Lady  Battersea,  rugo.sa  repens  alba,  DaAvn  (H.T.),  and 
others.  Another  Rose  contribution  came  from  Chas.  Turner,  Avho 
had  mostly  .standard  hybrid  AA’ichuraiana  A-arieties,  and  numerous 
bunches  of  Garden  Roses. 

Competitive  Rose  Classes. 

The  premier  class  for  Roses  AA’as  that  for  tAventy-four  single 
blooms,  but  sad  to  relate,  there  Avere  only  tAvo  entries.  Air.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  Airs.  HayAvood,  AVoodhatch,  Reigate,  being 
placed  first.  The  best  varieties  Avere  Clara  AA’atson,  CroAvn 
Prince,  Aladame  Lambert,  AVhite  Lady,  Captain  HavAvard,  Cleo¬ 
patra.  and  Aladame  Hoste.  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Gray  Avas  second,  rely¬ 
ing  solely  upon  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  Avhich  Avere  certainly  beloAV 
Mr.  Hill  Gray’s  average. 

In  the  class  for  tAvelve  di.stinct  blooms  there  Avere  four  com¬ 
petitors,  but  Air.  O.  G.  Orpen,  AVest  Bergholt,  Colchester,  came 
out  first.  His  varieties  Avere  La  France,  Frangois  Dubreuil, 
Bessie  BroAvn,  Alaman  Cochet,  AVhite  Maman  Cochet,  Aladame 
‘Ravary.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Airs.  AV.  J.  Grant,  Alavourneen,  Rain- 
boAV,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Aladame  Jules  Grolez.  The 
second  prize  Avent  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel,  Hart  Hill,  St.  John’s, 
AVoking,  Avho  exliibited  in  much  Aveaker  form. 

For  six  blooms  of  one  variety  there  Avore  three  competitors, 
and  Air.  Chas.  Lamplough,  Chatteris,  Cambs.,  secured  premier 
position  Avith  Airs.  AA’.  J.  Grant,  Avhich  Avere  good,  folloAved  by 
Mr.  0.  Orpen  Avitli  La  France,  Avhich  appeared  equal  to  the  first 
lU'izeAvinners. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  no  less  than 
four  exhibitors  faced  the  judges.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  andCo.,  Colchester 
secured  first  prize  ;  the  varieties  Avere  Oscar  Cordell,  Aleiweille  de 
Lyon,  ReA^  Alan  Cheales,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Airs. 
J.  Laing,  AA’hite  Lady,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Lady 
Alary  FitzAvilliam,  Airs.  R.  G.  Sharman  CraAA'ford  (good),  Antoine 
RiA’oire,  Liberty,  ATscountess  Folke.stone,  Alarchioness  of  Doavii- 
shire  (fine),  Aladame  Jules  Finger,  Marquise  Litta,  Frau  KaiT 
Druschki,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Captain  HayAvard,  Lady  Roberts  (in  fine 
form).  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mrs.  AV.  J.  Grant,  Airs.  Rumsey, 
RainboAv,  Exquisite,  Tennyson,  Airs.  J.  Cocker.  SouA-enir  de 
President  Carnot,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  Beatrix  de  Biserat, 
La  Frachier,  Alildred  Gragt,  Alarchionc.ss  of  Lome,  Alargaret 
Dickson,  General  Jacqueminot,  Clara  AA^atson,  Etienne  Levet, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Lady  Battersea,  Rubens,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Alarie 
Baumann.  Chaitotte"  Guillemot,  Gladys  Harkness,  Aladame  G. 
Luizet,  Aladame  Jules  Grolez;  and  Alessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons 
fclloAved  Avitli  some  good  representative  floAvers  of  La  France, 
Airs.  J.  Laing,  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Rubens,  Antoine  RiA'oire,  and 
Aladame  Jules  Grolez. 

I'lie  class  for  eighteen  single  blooms  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
not  less  than  tAvelve  A^arieties.  brought  out  tAvo  competitors.  Air. 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Beaulieu,  Bath,  being  first  Avith  a  nice  exhibit. 
His  A-arieties  Avere  Airs.  E.  AlaAvley,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Alermet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Golden  Gate,  Alaman  Cochet,  Aledea. 
Hon.  E.  Gifford.  Bridesmaid,  Alba  Rosea,  AA'hite  Alaman  Cochet, 
and  Souvenir  d’Elise  A^ardon  ;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  mu.st  have  been 
a  desperately  close  second,  for  there  appeared  nothing  betAveen 
them.  His  best  blooms  Avere  Aluriel  Grahame,  Alaman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  de  Therese, Levet,  and  AA'hite  Alaman  Cochet. 

In  class  6,  for  tAveU^e  blooms,  not  less  than  nine  A'arieties,  Air. 
T.  B.  Gabriel  Avas  the  only  competitor.  The  varieties  Avere  Anna 
Olivier.  Aluriel  Grahame,  Golclen  Gate,  Maman  Cochet,  AA’hite 
Alaman  Cochet.  Rubens,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Niphetos, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Catherine  Alermet. 
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Class  7  was  for  six  blooms,  one  variety,  and  there  were  three 
entries.  Mr.  0.  Orpen  taking  first  prize  Avith  a  good  box  of  White 
Mainan  Cochet,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge,  Avas 
second  Avith  Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

For  eighteen  single  trusses,  distinct,  there  Avere  tAVO  competi¬ 
tors  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  leading  AA'ith  a  strong  exhibit. 
The  varieties  Avere  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Cleopatra,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Niphetos,  Medea,  Bridesmaid, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Luciola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Devoniensis, 
<'atherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,.  Anna  Olivder,  Madame  Hoste,  and 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  Avas  second  Avith 
nice  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  SouA’enir  de  P.  Netting, 
and  The  Bride. 

For  eighteen  bunches  of  Garden  Roses  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  AA  as  the 
only  competitor:  his  A-arieties  Avere  Claire  Jaccpiier,  Reine  O.  de 
Wurtemburg.  StaiiAvell  Perpetual,  Marie  PaA'ie,  Hebe’s  Lip,  The 
Garland,  DoubleMlancdeCoubert,  Mavourneen,  Madame  Plantier, 
Laurette  Messimy,  Wichuraiana,  Gardenia,  Lady  White,  Alister 
Stella  Grey,  Janet’s  Pride,  Fimbriata,  and  Bardou  Job. 

There  Avere  three  competitors  in  class  10  for  tAvelve  bunches  of 
Garden  Roses;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  being  first  Avith 
Souvenir  de  C.  Cochet,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Rose  Apples,  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  Madame  Chas.  Wroth,  Mikado,  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert,  Rugosa  Alba,  Rugosa,  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  and  Austrian 
Copper.  Me.ssrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  folloAved  Avith  a  Aveaker  display, 
the  best  being  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Fimbriata,  and  America. 

The  class  (9b)  for  thirty-six  bunches  of  Garden  Roses  made  a 
fine  display.  There  Avere  three  entries,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.  proved  the  Avinner  Avith  a  really  fine  exhibit.  The  Amrieties 
Avere  Dundee  Rambler,  Reine  O.  de  Wurtemburg,  Lucida  plena, 
Harrisoni,  Bardou  Job,  Gardenia,  Madame  d’Arblay,  Claire 
Jacquier,  Camoens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Rosa  Mundi,  Una, 
Lady  Battersea,  BraisAvick  Fairy,  Liberty,  Madame  C.  Guinois- 
seau,  SouA'enir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Ma  Capucine,  Corallina,  Laurette 
Messimy,  RainboAV,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  Princess  Bonnie, 
Madame  P.  Ducher,  Papa  Gontier,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Leonie  Lamesch, 
Madame  J.  Grolez,  Cecil  Brunner,  Fabvier,  Madame  Falcot, 
Marguerite  de  Simone,  Raoul  Chauvry,  Madame  L,  Poncet, 
GustaA'e  Regis,  and  Common  China,  The  second  prize  fell  to 
Messrs.  B.  R.  C-ant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  Avhose  best  bunches 
Avere  Grace  Darling,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Madame  P. 
Ducher,  Papa  Gontier,  and  Lady  Battersea. 

There  Avere  five  entries  in  class  11  for  tAvehm  bunches  of  single 
Roses,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  being  placed 
first  Avith  a  good  level  exhibit.  The  varieties  Avere  Amy  Robsart, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Flora  Mclvor,  Jeannie  Deans,  Macrantha, 
Brenda,  Meg  Merrilies,  Rugosa  alba,  Janet’s  Pride,  Anne  of 
Geirstein,  Lord  Penzance,  and  Anemone;  Avhile  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  folloAved  Avith  a  good  exhibit,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and 
Sons,  Bath,  third, 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  AA'ere  the  only  exhibitors  for  nine 
bunches  of  Roses,  and  Avere  aAA'arded  first  prize.  The  A-arieties 
Avere  Common  China,  Fellenberg,  Laurette  Messimy,  Madame  E. 
Re.sal,  Irene  Watts,  Queen  Mab,  Antoine  Gnillerat,  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 

For  a  boAvl  of  Roses  Miss  B.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon, 
secured  premier  honours  Avith  a  fine  boAvl  of  Carmine  Pillar.  Mr. 
O.  G.  Orpen  Avas  second  AA'ith  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  pink 
and  A'ellow  Roses. 

For  a  representative  group  of  Roses  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
200  square  feet,  three  competitors  came  out,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 

■  Slough,  being  placed  first  AA'ith  a  good  free  arrangement.  The 
large  specimen  plants  of  Alberic  Barbier  and  Auguste  Barbier 
Avere  hardly  forAA’ard  enough,  othei’AA'ise  they  Avere  effective,  the 
front  being  composed  of  large  bunches  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas, 
singles,  and  others, 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Avere  a  good  second,  the 
best  features  being  large  floAvering  groAvths  of  Rugosa  repens 
alba,  splendid  boAAds  of  Lady  Battersea,  Tea  Rambler,  and  Car¬ 
mine  Pillar.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  C'anterbury,  AAas  third,  having 
bunches  of  Tea  Roses  for  his  best  feature. 

Hardy  Florists’  Flowers. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries,  Taunton,  Somerset, 
made  a  fine  exhibit  of  single  floAvered  Zonal  Pelargoniums  staged 
in  large  trusses.  ScA'cnty-tAvo  A'arieties  of  single  and  doubles 
Avere  here  presented.  Of  the  singles  the  finer  Avere  Mark  TAA'ain, 
Lady  Mary  Beton,  Midsummer,  Mary  Hamilton,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Green  (brilliant  orange-scarlet),  and  Lady  Curzon  (a  soft  blush- 
peach).  The  doubles  Avere  all  good. 

SAA'eet  Peas  Averu'  beautifully  staged  by  Jones  and  Sons,  of 
ShreAvsbury,  the  collection  being  cpiite  a  large  one,  the  floAvers 
loosely  arranged  in  glasses  varying  in  sizes  from  oin  at  the  front 
to  12in  at  the  back;  but  Spanish  Irises  Avere  arranged  on  the 
raised  back  line.  About  tAventy  tru.sses  Avith  OAvn  foliage  AA'ere 
in  each  glass,  and  the  long  table  had  three  stages  covered  AA'ith  a 
■'A'hite  cloth.  Their  Irises  Avere  really  a  beautiful  shoAv  alone, 
having  a  feAV  Grasses  (only  a  feAA')  for  effect  Avith  the  flowers.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of  Pinks. 

The  contribution  of  tuberous  Begonias  from  the  famous  Yeovil 
Nurserie.s  of  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  shoAved  plants  of  A-ery  great 
vigour,  carrying  an  abundance  of  extra  large  floAvers,  many  of 


them  of  excellent  form.  We  may  name  such  single,  as  Grandis 
(orange-red).  Diadem  (really  a  semi-double,  a  magnificent  and 
strong  floAver,  AA’ith  AvavA'  segments  and  deep  crimson  colour),  and 
Rugosa  (a  pretty  rose-carmine).  The  doubles  AA’ere  Professor 
Lanciani  (good  form,  smooth,  large,  and  of  a  bright  salmon 
scarlet),  Mrs.  Hebeler  (medium  size,  but  excellent  form,  bright 
rose-pink),  Madame  Gautier  (carmine),  Mrs.  Portman  Dalton 
(AA'hite,  suffused  rose),  and  Marchioness  of  Bath  (pure  Avliite,  and 
A'ery  free  floAvering). 

Blackmore  and  Langdon,  TAverton  Hill,  Bath,  had  \'ery  fresh 
floAvers,  AA’ith  excellent  healthy  foliage,  dAvarf  close  habit,  and 
grand  floAvers.  Our  choice  of  the  doubles  fell  on  M.  J.  Desloges 
(a  bright  salmon-pink),  Mrs.  Heathcote  (yelloAv,  but  is  faulty  at 
centre).  Marchioness  of  Bath  (a  pure  Avhite),  Vulcan  (a  strong  and 
perfectly  formed  deep  scarlet-crimson).  Seagull  (the  best  of  the 
all  Avhites),  and  lastly,  the  General  (a  monster  sized  orange- 
crimson). 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son’s  Gloxinias  from  their  Nurseries  at  West 
NorAvood,  London,  Avere  admirable  in  all  respects,  and  a  few 
nained  A'ai’ieties  Avere  amongst  those  staged.  HoAvafd  Peed,  Avith 
AA’hite  edge  and  crimson-rose  Avithin,  is  a  grand  floAver,  Avhile  the 
large-floAvered  A-'inlet-purple  Empress  of  India  is  another  good 
sort.  Duchess  of  York  is  violet  speckled,  C.  Young  is  an  intense 
gloAA’ing  crimson-scarlet,  and  Mrs.  John  Peed  has  a  Avhite  throat 
and  lavender-violet  edge. 

Messrs.  Cannell  had  their  Gannas  from  SAA’anley.  Of  the.se 
Ave  AA’ould  name  Aurore  (a  rich  orange-red),  Oscar  Bannaker  (a 
dazzling^  golden-red,  Avith  rich  yelloAv  eelge),  Elizabeth  Hoss 
(yelloAV,  speckled  over  Avitli  crimson),  Black  Prince  (deep  crimson), 
and  Miss  Florence  PaiiAvels  (crimson-scarlet). 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  HaAA'ick,  Scotland,  made  a  novel  exhibit  of 
Pentstenions,  Antirrhinums,  and  Phloxes  in  pots.  The  latter 
Avere  especially  charming,  the  colours  being  bright  and  clear; 
the  best  Avere  Lord  Rayleigh,  Coquelicot,  Eden,  W.  Ramsey, 
Mount  Sully,  and  Aurora.  The  Pent.stemons  AA'ere  very  tall  and 
AA’ould  liaA’e  been  more  effectiA-e  on  the  ground,  but  the  strain  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  A'ery  finest  at  the  present  daju  The  best 
Avere  Win.  Robb,  Jules  Barbier,  Mrs.  Irvine,  Phryiie,  and  Mrs. 
Forbes. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  made  a  large  display  of 
Aquilegias,  Pansies,  Violas,  and  cut  Regal  Pelargoniums.  The 
Pansies  AA'ere  in  grand  condition ;  most  noteAA'orthy  AA'ere  Nellie 
Meikle,  Mrs.  R.  Fife,  Mr.  Chas.  Stirling,  ancl  R.  C.  Allen ; 
AA’hile  the  most  striking  Violas  Avere  Meteor,  Mrs.  J.  McCrae, 
Ophelia,  Mary  Robertson,  General  Baden-PoAvell,  and  Saturn. 
The  Pelargoniums  Avere  exhibited  in  large  loose  bunches  and  Avere 
effectively  arranged. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HolloAA'ay,  made  a  nice 
display  of  Spanish  Irises  in  great  A'ariety,  Delphiniums,  and  a  feAv 
other  hardy  floAvers ;  mention  must  be  made  of  some  splendid  pots 
of  Verbena  Miss  Willmott. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  presented  a  fine  table  of 
Pseonies,  the  blooms  Avere  large  and  bright ;  a  feAv  Avere  Duchesse 
de  Nemours,  Felix  Creusse,  La  Perle,  and  Boule  de  Neige.  A 
collection  of  variegated  foliage  trees  and  shrubs  Avas  mo.st  interest¬ 
ing,  the  remainder  of  the  exhibit  being  composed  of  hardy  floAvers 
AA'hich  Avere  staged  in  large  effective  bunche.s. 

Pseonies  Avere  the  chief  feature  from  G.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  though  the  firm  ■  staged  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
floAvers,  AA'hich  included  some  fine  Delphiniums,  in  Avhich  Avere  D. 
nudicaule,  Kalniia  myrtifolia,  and  a  beautiful  form  of  Cypripe- 
dium  spectabile,  besides  a  number  of  rock  and  alpine  plants. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  came  a  fine 
collection  of  Carnations  arranged  loosely  in  A-ases,  the  background 
being  composed  of  Palms  and  Veronica  amethystinum.  A  feAv 
of  the  best  Carnations  here  were  Don  Juan,  Lady  Wolverton, 
Bridesmaicl,  Lady  Grimston  (in  grand  form).  Nautilus,  G.  B. 
Bryant,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  BaldAvin,  and  Robin  Measures. 
The  same  firm  also  occupied  the  entire  side  of  one  tent  Avith  a 
miscellaneous  display.  The  Lantanas,  in  5-inch  pots,  being  Avell 
floAA'ered,  the  bronze,  yelloAV,  and  Avhite  being  good.  Some  fine 
plants  of  Boronia  elatior.  Ericas  BotliAvelliana  and  translucens 
Avere  also  shoAvn,  Avhile  Verbena  King  of  Scarlets  Avas  A'ery 
bright,  as  AA'as  also  Miss  Willmott.  The  neAv  Marguerite,  Coro¬ 
nation,  AA'as  much  in  evidence.  Kalosanthes  in  A'ariety. 
Oranges,  carrying  a  fine  crop,  in  5-inch  pots,  Avith  a  feAv  Begonias, 
completed  a  grand  di.splay. 

Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  made  a  very  large  display  of 
hardy  floAvers,  AA’ith  a  fine  exhibit  of  Avater  plants  and  Nymphseas  ; 
in  the  former  the  best  AA’ere  Heuchera  sanguinea.  Walker’s 
A'ariety.  Papaver  Novelty,  English  Irises,  Ixias,  Tritomas, 
Gaillai’dias  in  A'ariety.  Anemones,  and  Ranunculi  AA'ere  charm- 
imi-.  The  AA'ater  garden  Avas  most  refreshing  after  the  gorgeous 
display  of  bloom.  The  quaint  Pontederia  crassipes  attracted 
much  attention,  the  Avhole  being  naturally  arranged,  eA-en  to  fish, 
salamanders,  snails,  and  so  on.  ^ i  • 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited.  Chelsea,  confined  their 
efforts  to  a  nicely  arranged  table  in  No.  2  tent.  The  chief 
features  Avere  Lobelia  tenuior,  Rehmannia  angiilata,  Corydalis 
thalictrifolia,  some  splendid  plants  of  Kalanchoe  flammea  and 
K  Kewensis’,  also  a  beautiful  strain  of  Streptocai'inises. 

'  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  made  an  effective  display 
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cf  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  with  a  few  Anemones;  the  yellow 
and  bine  looking  well  in  their  green  setting. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  staged  a  large  table  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  Violas.  The  Roses  were  beautifully 
arranged,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson  Rambler  excellent,  being 
perfect  masses  of  bloom.  The  MalmaisO'n  Carnations,  arranged 
in  fern,  were  also*  attractive.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  beautifully 
staged  and  well  grown,  the  best  bunches  being  Aliss  Willmott, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Dorothy  Eckford  (grand),  Prince  of  Wales, 
Countess  Cadogan,  Aurora,  George  Gordon,  Othello,  Grade 
Greenwood,  and  Jeannie  Gordon.  A  fine  exhibit  of  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus  albus  completed  the  display. 

A  refreshing  exhibit  Avas  that  .staged  by  Air.  C.  Dixon, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House,  which  Avas 
composed  of  a  group  of  Succidents  of  various  ages  raised  from 
seed,  and  backed  Avith  some  fine  plants  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Ke.ston.  Kent,  tame  a  nice  exhibit 
of  hardy  floAvers,  a  feAv  spikes  of  Eremuri  attracting  much 
attention;  the  best  Avere  Airs.  Reuthe,  a  pale  sulphur,  Aurora, 
Ward,  and  Robustus.  Iris  Susiana,  Cypi’ipedium  spectabile,  and 
a  nice  collection  of  Ixias  Avere  also  noted. 

Tree  Carnations  Avere  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley 
Heath.  The  blooms  Avere  displayed  in  large  glasses  and  Avere 
beautifully  groAvn.  The  varieties  Avere  Madame  Alelba,  Royalty, 
Airs.  T.  W.  LaAA'son,  and  G.  H.  Crane. 

Alessrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
.strain  of  Streptocarpi,  Avhich  consisted  of  a  great  Amriety  of 
colours.  The  Iceland  Poppies  included  many  neAv  shades  Avhich 
are  sure  to  become  popular.  A  fcAV  single  Begonias  arranged  in 
Alaidenhair  Ferns  Avere  decidedly  good.  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrin¬ 
cham,  sent  a  fine  basket  of  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  Air.  J.  R.  Box, 
Croydon,  arranged  a  natural  rockAvork  in  the  ground.  The  chief 
features  Avere  the  Sedums  and  Sempervivums. 

A  pleasingly  arranged  collection  of  . hardy  floAvers,  most  of 
them  such  as  are  not  found  every  day  in  gardens,  Avas  staged  by 
the  AIisse.s  Hopkins,  of  Knutsford,  Che..shire.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.,  sent  his  blue  Water  Lily. 

Barr  and  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Avere  very 
strong  in  this,  their  section.  Spanish  Irises  Avere  admirable,  and 
of  these  Ave  Avill  name  Blue  Stone  (dark  blue).  The  Aloor  (dull 
bronzy  purple).  Panorama  (clear  yelloAA’),  Princess  Ida  (tea,  Avith 
primrose  lip),  Helene  (lavender-violet,  Avith  orange  blotch  on  lip), 
California  (golden) ;  Golden  King  (very  rich),  SnoAV  Queen 
(white,  with  yelloAV  blotch),  Vasco  de  Gama  (a  beautiful  combina¬ 
tion  of  golden-yelloAv  and  purple),  also  Thunderbolt  (bronzy- 
broAvn  and  purple-violet).  They  also  had  tufted  Pansies,  named 
Ixias,  some  beautiful  Gladioli,  of  The  Bride  type,  the  best  being 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (carmine  Avith  Avhite  dash  on  loAver  segments),  Pink 
Perfection,  and  Peach  Blossom.  Their  Kaempferi  Irises  Avere  a 
treat  in  themselves,  and  AA'ith  these  AA'ere  Pseonies,  Delphiniums, 
Lilies,  &c. 

Me.ssrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  had  a  s'easonable 
collection,  including  Francoa  appendiculata  (mauve^Avhite),  and 
the  semi-double  Avhite  pyramidal  Campanula  Moerheimi. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  Avas  represented  by  a 
.select  collection  of  the  best  floAvers  of  this  period,  but  rather 
tightly  staged.  Another  group,  edged  with  cork  bark — a  great 
improvement— came  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Edehveiss  Nurseries, 
Acock’s  Green,  whose  varieties  Avere  absolutely  the  choicest  the 
hardy  plant  border  affords.  He  had  Campanula  per.sicifolia, 
Dai.sy  Hill,  a  double  deep  lavender;  Achillea  .serrulata,  W.  B. 
Child,  Avith  dazzling  Avhite,  loo.se  umbels ;  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
Brodisea  laxa,  Libertia  formosa,  and  Meconopsis  cambrica  plena 
aurea,  a  gloAving  mass  of  orange-scarlet.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Wood- 
bridge  Nursery,  Woodbridge,  contributed,  in  his  group,  Papaver 
nudicaule  alba,  P.  n.  aurantiaca  (a  beautiful  thing),  single  Pseonia 
Leander  (rose-purple),  Dianthus  cruentus,  Delphinium  Monarch, 
and  Geranium  ibericum. 

The  long-spurred  Aquilegias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  had 
suffered  from  the  rain,  but  they  Avere  well  staged.  Pseonies  and 
Delphiniums  Avere  liberally  staged  from  KelAAay,  of  Langport, 
but  tbeir  method  of  staging  the  lovely  Pseonies  calls  for  protest, 
a  protest  aa'c  haA^e  hitherto  mildly  advanced.  The  visitors  as  Avell 
as  the  firm  are  the  losers  from  poor  staging.  Amongst  the  Del¬ 
phiniums,  a  noAV  primrose  yelloAA' — Beauty  of  Langport — calls  for 
attention,  and  Ave  may  also  name  Coronation,  Albert  EdAvard, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Lord  HaAA’ke,  F.  Carr,  and  Captain  Lambton  as 
good  sorts. 

Messrs.  Ware,  Limited,  Avere  also  represented  by  a  formidable 
array  of  cut  hardy  floAvers,  and  here  AA’as  staged  the  double  Rocket, 
Poppies  galore,  Ornithogalum  pyramidalis,  Gillenia  trifoliata, 
Sempervivum  triste  bicolor,  Avith  columnar  spike,  Primula 
capitata,  OstroAvskia  magnifica  alba,  Romneya  Coulteri, 
Hypericum  gracile,  and  other  choice  subjects. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  varied  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  masses 
of  their  hybrid  Javanese  Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  Malmaison 
Carnations,  Caladiums,  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  Nidu- 
larium  splendens  (a  Bromeliad),  Leea  amabilis  splendens.  Ne¬ 
penthes,  Anthuriums,  Crotons,  Cannas,  and  Lilium  Henryi.  No 


other  group  Avas  so  effectively  arranged,  and  to  Mr.  Tivej'  groat 
credit  is  due  in  this  respect. 

The  new  Asparagus  myriocladus,  together  Avith  Eugenia 
myriophylla  and  Crotons  came  from  the  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co., 
cf  Royal  Leamington  Spa.  ShoAvy  Caladiums  in  distinctiA'e 
varieties  came  from  Me.ssrs.  Laing  and  Sons.  aaTio  also  had 
tuberous  Begonias,  Amry  nicely  staged,  with  Eulalia  here  and 
there  rising  above  the  floAvers ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  table  AA  as  a 
collection  of  hardy  floAvers,  Irises  and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tri¬ 
color  .superba.  Their  Streptocarpi  Avere  also  very  fine. 

Tree  Ferns,  Cordylines,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Hydrangeas,  and 
varied  stove  subjects  came  from  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road. 
Chelsea.  The  group  Avas  good,  though  rather  compact  in  places- 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  again  had  their  very  fine  collection  of 
Caladiums;  John  Russell,  of  Richmond,  sent  stove  and  green¬ 
house  foliage  plants,  and  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton,  sent  a  A'aried 
group  of  the  best  quality  market  plant  subjects  ;  AA  hile  from  Hill 
and  Son,  of  LoAver  Edmonton,  there  Avas  another  of  their  re¬ 
nowned  Fern  collections.  Crotons  from  Lord  Aldenham's  garden 
made  a  bright  display. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate,  had  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hydrangeas,  Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride  and  Peach 
Blossom  ;  also  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  foliage  plants. 

A  magnificent  and  really  AA’onderful  collection  of  cut  sprays  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  Avas  presented  by  Lord  Aldenham  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  from  his  priAmte  garden  at  Alclenham 
House,  Elstree.  One  can  only  name  a  feAv,  for  a  table  60ft  long 
and  3Ht  broad  Avas  entirely  filled  Avith  them.  We  may  ^note, 
then,  Berberis  Fortune!,  B.  fuchsioides,  Pyrus  Fifiana,  Ulmus 
glabra  Amriegata,  Acer  platanoides  ScliAvedleri  (red),  Syringa 
Emodi  (siKery  beneath),  Lonicera  Barberi,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides, 
Fagus  sylvatica  pyramidalis  tricolor,  and  the  variegated  Tulip 
Tree.  The  collection  AA’as  of  sufficient  interest  to  publish  the 
full  list  of  the  subjects  .shoAvn,  but  time  did  not  alloAV  us  to  note 
them  all. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  large  display 
of  clipped  Box  and  Yoav  trees,  trained  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes.  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  fine  display  of  Ivies, 
both  large  and  small  specimens  in  capital  Ami'ieties,  the  golden 
and  variegated  forms  being  especially  bright. 

Acers  and  Conifers  AA’ere  largely  represented  by  Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Acers  made  a  fine  show, 
and  the  Avhole  exhibit  was^  well  arranged. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Lowfield  Nunsery,  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  open  air  Avith  an  exhibit  of  coloured  shrubs  and 
trees.  Conifers  in  variety,  with  a  feAV  floAvering  shrubs.  Th() 
exhibit  Avas  pleasingly  arranged. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  came  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Conifers  and  shrubs  grown  in  pots,  also  a  few  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons.  The  chief  feature,  hoAvever,  were  the  Kalmias,  Avhich 
Avere  in  excellent  condition,  full  of  flower. 

Mes.srs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  ChisAvick,  had  a  large  semi¬ 
circular  group  of  Conifers,  shrubs,  Acers,  and  similar  plants,  the 
whole  being  well  grown  and  in  excellent  condition. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  open  air  by  some  fine  specimen  Conifers  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Delphiniums,  grown  in  pots,  in  first-rate  variety.  They 
AV’ere  greatly  admired. 

Horticultural  Sundries. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  having  alloAA'ed  the  sundriesmen  a 
special  tent,  a  large  number  of  varied  exhibits  AA’ere  staged,  and 
this  section  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  repeated  and  added  to. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Woqd  Green,  London,  set 
up  a  di.splay  of  garden  statuary  and  architectural  figures,  such 
as  a  deerhound,  lion,  stork,  eagle,  boy,  urns.  Abases,  dials,  foun¬ 
tains.  They  had  also  their  well-knoAvn  hanging  floAver  baskets, 
named  The  King  (as  supplied  for  the  King’s  yacht  last  summer). 
The  Queen,  AA’ith  one  suspending  rod  instead  of  three,  and  The 
Empire  basket.  There  was  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
chemical  manures,  and  meteorological  instruments,  liquid  insecti¬ 
cides  and  sprayers,  hosespiping,  cutlery,  stakes,  loam,  &c.,  and, 
indeed,  quite  a  great  array  of  most  useful  articles  and  subjects. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ye  Olde  Moat  Hall,  Derby, 
had  a  A’ery  embracive  shoAA’  of  tree  and  shrub  primers,  parasol 
holders,  and  the  “  Aerator  ”  scarifier. 

From  the  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Ltd.,  came  a  selection  of 
their  Bitter-oil  insecticide,  the  fungicide  and  mildeAV  destroyer, 
and  Tala  sprayer,  which  we  noticed  last  Aveek. 

W.  Herbert  and  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  S.E.,  showed  quite  a 
large  number  of  neAv  improvements  in  garden  appliances  and 
sundries.  The  new  wall  clip,  the  sprayers  and  syringes,  Jadoo 
fibre.  Abol  insecticide,  fertilisers,  &c.,  Avere  on  vieAV. 

Messrs.  Pulliam  and  Son,  71,  NeAvman  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W.,  had  ornamental  vases,  dials,  and  urns— a  goodly 
selection.  Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
Camberwell,  S.E.,  had  a  large  choice  of  labels,  sieA’es,  Avire  fen¬ 
cings,  and  arches.  The  “  Acme  ”  bloom  protector  wa.s  also  shown. 

Ohlendorffs’  Horticultural  Manures  were  displayed  by  the 
Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  of  30,  Mark  Lane,  London  ; 
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while  Osman  and  Co.,  132  and  134,  Conimercia!  Street,  London, 
S.E.,  had  vases,  glasses,  ornamental  little  bowls  and  dishes, 
hellebore  powder,  artificial  flowers  and  dyed  Pampas  grass,  with 
also  a  large  assortment  of  small  garden  tools  and  sundries. 

Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  sent 
samples  of  their  “  Beetlecute  ”  for  exterminating  beetles,  cock¬ 
roaches,  ants,  woodlice,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingliam,  and  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  the 
Rural  Table  Decorations,  and  very  graceful  they  are. 

Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  115,  City  Road,  E.C.,  had  a  varied 
selection  of  well  finished  tubs  made  of  oak  and  teak  wood, 
smoothed  and  varnished  outside.  Tliey  are  in  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  with  bronze  handles  and  copper  rims.  These  tubs  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  everyone.  The  Boundary  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Liverpool,  sent  their  Climax  weed-killer,  their  Premier 
lawn  and  other  manures,  Vine  dressing,  quassia  soap,  and  slug 
destroyer.  Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Collier,  Ltd.,  Grovelands,  Reading, 
had  pottery  ware^ — iilant  pots,  columns,  vases,  edging  tiles, 
saucers,  and,  what  is  uncommon,  clay-made  baskets  the  same  as 
the  wooden  ones,  for  Orchid  culture.  Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Red¬ 
grave  Road,  Putney,  S.W.,  contributed  Orchid  peat,  Mushroom 
spawn,  Lawton’s  patent  clip  for  suspending  pots,  Nicotiana  fumi- 
gator,  and  Thomson’s  Vine,  plant,  and  vegetable  manure. 

The  “  Pattisson  ”  lawn  boots  were  .staged  by  Mr.  H.  Pattisson, 
1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W.  Messrs.  James  Green  and 
Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  staged  some  lovely 
glass  vases  of  superior  quality,  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and  all 
of  the  highest  excellence  for  decorative  purposes.  Messrs.  D. 
Dowel  and  Son,  Ravenscourt  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  whose 
speciality  is  Orchid  pots  and  pans,  had  a  very  wide  selection  of 
them,  from  the  tiny  thimble  pots  for  .seedlings  to  the  largest 
pans.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  Bank  Street,  Maidstone,  sent  their 
fruit  bottling  apparatus,  of  which  they  have  a  full  descriptive 
pamphlet  obtainable  on  application.  Mr.  W.  Bowen,  HaLstead, 
Sevenoaks,''had  a  selection  of  tree  poles.  Chrysanthemum  sticks, 
and  other  stakeis,  as  well  as  charcoal  and  wood  for  rirstic  work. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Poore  and  Co.,  American  Stove  Stores,  139,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  .staged  their  Challenge  hot-water  apparatus  for  stove 
and  greenhouse.  These  are  strongly  made  and  Avell  finished,  and 
very  serviceable,  so  far  as  our  inspection  could  prove,  for  ama¬ 
teurs’  small  houses.  They  had  a  goodly  selection  of  patterns. 
Eggett  and  Son,  artistic  rock  workers,  Thames  Ditton,  sent 
nhotographs  of  their  work.  The  Economic  Fencing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Billiter  House,  Billiter  Street.  London,  sent  a  .specimen  of  their 
fencing,  made  of  rough  trimmed  chestnut  spars,  wound  together 
with  stout  wire. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia,  The  Queen  (.1.  Laing  and  Son). — A  lovely  fringed  .single  of 
good  shape  and  habit,  and  prettily  coloured  a  warm  blush  creamy 
pink.  A.M. 


Begonia.  IT.  SparJeshott  (B.  R.  Davis). 
—Flowers  Gin  across,  perfectly  double, 
with  grand,  solid  petals,  very  smooth, 
and  of  an  intense  scarlet  with  a  of 
oi’ange.  A.M. 

Begonia.  Gipsy  Girl  (B.  R.  Davis  .uni 
Son). — A  single  crested  variety,  coloured 
a  sw'eet  rose-pink.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Countess  of  WanvieJe  (Blaek- 
more  and  Langdon,  Bath). — A  double, 
and  one  of  the  richest  coloured  flowers 
up  to  date.  The  form  is  perfect,  with 
a  I’ieh  yellow  or  canary  centre  and 
orange-red  edge;  the  variety  is  exquisite. 
A.M. 

Carnation,  Shiela  (W.  Cutbush  and 
Son). — A  border,  yellow  ground  Fancy, 
flaked  and  bordered  crimson,  and  of  good 
size.  A.M. 

Carnation,  Lady  Wolverton  (W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Ilighgate,  N.). — A  good 
Imrder  variety  of  a  rich  rose-sahnOn : 
the  flowers  large  and  fragrant.  .\.M. 

Cattleya  Mossice,  var.  Alexandrip. — 
Large,  massive  flowers,  with  recurving 
segments,  which  are  broad,  smooth,  and 
w'hite.  The  throat  is  yolk-hued  yellow 
and  pale  mauve  in  front,  the  edge  being 
white.  F.C.C. 

Cattleya  x  liohersiana. — Parentage; 
Mendeli  x  Hardyana.  Flowers  white, 
with  purple  tinged  sepals  and  petals,  the 
front  of  the  lip  glowing  crimson-purple. 

F.C.C. 

Cattleya  Warneri  alba  (Mons.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  Brussels). — Besides  receiving  a 
F.C.C.,  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  for  a  magnificently  flowered 
piece  of  this  beautiful  Orchid.  One  lead 
had  fine  splendid  flowers,  pure  white  except  for  the  creamy  throat 
to  the  lip.  F.C.C. 

Delphinium,  Monarch  (R.  C.  Noteutt,  Woodbridge). — This  variety 
has  immense  long  spikes,  dense  and  round.  The  large  single  flowers 
are  nearly  2ins  across,  and  dark  purple  blue.  A.M. 

Delphinium,  Rev.  IV.  Wilks  (Kelway  and  Son,  Langport). — A  strong 
floAvered,  semi-double  spike,  dense  and  good,  and  flowers  intense 
violet  purple.  A.M. 

Ereniurus  x  Mrs.  ReutJie  (G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent). — A  hybrid 
between  E.  Turkestanicus  X  E.  Warei.  The  spikes  are  2ft  long,  3ins 
in  diameter,  with  flowers  like  those  of  a  Kalmia,  at  least  for  size  and 
shape,  and  of  a  primrose  colour.  A.M. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Martinetti  var.  Flambeau.  —  Parentage ; 
C.  Mossite  X  L.  tehebrosa.  A  showy  flower,  with  fringed  lip,  coloured 
bright  mauve  purple,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  are  bronzy-red. 
F.C.C. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Martineti  var.  ochracea. — Sepals  and  petals 
yelloAV.  lip  rose,  veined  purple.  A.M. 

Lilium  Kelloggi  (Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden). — Presumably 
a  .Japanese  Lily  with  medium  or  small  rose-purplish  flowers,  spotted 
with  deep  purple,  and  having  the  segments  completely  reflexed.  A.M. 

Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  Shirley  variety. — Immense  flowers, 
with  sepals  that  are  narrower  than  the  type,  and  finely  crinkled ; 
otherwise  the  flowers  are  typical.  F.C.C. 

Nicotiana  Sanderce. — A  cross  between  N.  rubra  and  N.  affinis. 
The  long  branching  stems  bear  slender  tubed  flowers  along  their 
length,  and  are  coloured  rose  purplish.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  Rolfei  var.  majesticum. — Flowers  are  of  large  size 
and  well  opened,  the  ground  colour  is  pale  tea  shade,  speckled  and 
spotted  Avith  magenta-purple.  The  raceme  bore  tAvelve  floAvers. 
F.C.C. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimiim  var.  Fascinator. — This  has  a  large, 
central,  shield-shaped  magenta  blotch  on  each  segment,  the  ground 
being  white.  A.M. 

Pceonia,  “  Daicn.” — A  beautiful  rosy-pink,  semi-double.  A.M. 

Papaver  orientate  Lady  Roscoe  (R.  C.  Noteutt,  Woodbridge). — A 
bi'ight  saluAon-scarlet  Avith  black  blotches  at  base  of  petals.  A.M. 

Poppies  (Btorrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee). — This  firm  shoAved  a 
beautiful  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies  in  uncommon  colours,  such  as 
pink,  orange-pink,  greenish-Avhite,  tea,  salmon,  rose  Avith  orange 
reverse,  milk  Avhite,  and  received  an  AAvard  of  Merit  for  the  strain. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  Avas  aAA'arded  to  Sir  'William  Marriott, 
Bart.,  for  Disa  x  Clio  ;  and  to  Mr.  Peters  for  Cattleya  Warneri  alba. 

Medal  Aivards. 

Gold  Med.vls  to  Lord  Aldenhaiu  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett), 
TGstree,  for  tVotons  and  cut  shrubs :  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  for  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Conifers.  Ac.; 
John  Rus.sell,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Ivies;  T. 
Rivers  and  Son,  SaAvbridgeAvorth,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots;  Wm. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  for  Carnations,  flowering  plants,  and  clipped 
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trcf's;  Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  cut  flowers  and  foliage 
plants. 

Silver  Cups  to  J.  Colinan.  Esq..  Reigate.  fcr  Orchids;  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  for  fruit ; 
Blackinore  and  Langdon.  Twerton  Hill  A'ursery,  Bath,  for 
Begonias ;  Hobbies,  Limited.  Derehaui,  for  Roses,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Violas,  and  Sweet  Peas;  H.  B.  May,  I’pper  Edmonton,  fo^r 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants;  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  for 
iierbaceous  and  alpine  plants;  J.  Peed  and  Son,  W.  Norwood, 
for  Sweet  Peas,  Gloxinias,  and  Caladiums  ;  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  for  Cannas,  Aquilegias ;  J.  Carter  and  C’o..  High  Hol- 
born,  for  Gloxinias,  pigmy  trees,  Ac.  ;  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
for  hardy  cut  flowers  and  aquatics;  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for 
Orchids;  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  Violas,  Pansies,  Pelargo¬ 
niums;  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  for  Fenis:  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  for  Orchids  ;  T.  Cripps  and  Son, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals  to  Air.  Geo.  Alount  for  Roses ; 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  for  hardy  flowers,  Ac.  ;  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  hardy  shrubs  and  trees;  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons, 
Yeovil,'  for  Begonias;  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet 
Peas,  Irises.  Ac.;  Paul  and  Son,  Che.shunt,  for  Roses;  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  Begonias.  Caladiums.  Streptocarpus ; 
J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  for  Ealmias  and  Rhododendrons; 
Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  for  Phloxes,  Pentstemons;  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking,  for  hardy  floivers. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son 
for  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Ao.  ;  Air.  W.  B.  Child,  Birmingham, 
for  hardy  flowers  ;  Air.  Prichard.  Christchurch,  for  hardy  flowers  ; 
Ale.ssrs.  C'uthbert  and  Sons,  Southgate,  for  flowering  plants  ;  Mr. 
Anker,  Kensington,  for  Cactaceous  plants;  Alessrs.  Fromow, 
Chiswick,  for  Japanese  Alaples  and  shrubs;  Air.  Notcutt,  Wood- 
bridge,  for  hardy  flowers. 

Silver  Flora  AIedals  to  Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Alaid- 
.stone,  for  hardy  flowers;  Lord  Ilchester,  Kensington,  for  succu¬ 
lents  ;  Air.  Iceton.  Putney,  for  Lily  of  A^alley,  Ac.  ;  The  Ranelagh 
Nursery  Coinpany,  Leamington  Spa,  for  foliage  plants;  Air. 
Reuthe,  Kestcn.  for  hardy  flowers;  AIe.ssrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie, 
Dundee,  for  Iceland  Poppies  ;  Air.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks, 
for  Roses. 

Silver  B.^^nksiax  AIedals  to  Air.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham, 
for  alpine  and  rock  plants;  Air.  A.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  for 
Carnations:  Air.  A".  S.  Slade,  Taunton,  for  cut  Pelargoniums;  the 
Misses  Hopkins,  Alere,  Knutsford,  for  hardy  flowers :  Air.  R. 
Sydenham.  Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Alessrs.  B.  S.  AA'illiams, 
Upper  Holloway,  for  Orchids  and  hardy  cut  flowers  ;  Baron  Roth¬ 
schild,  A’ienna.'for  Pineapples  ;  Air.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Pinks. 

Sundries  and  Implements. — Silver  Flora  AIedals  to  Alessrs. 
Pulham  for  stone  vases,  Ac.;  Alessrs.  Green  for  glass  vases; 
Messrs.  Champion  for  tubs  for  trees,  Ac.  Silver  Knightian 
Medals  to  Alessrs.  Wood  for  sundries  ;  Alessrs.  Osman  for  sundries. 
Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Air.  Riley  for  summer  houses,  Ac. ; 
Mr.  George  for  sundries  ;  Alessrs.  Dowel  for  pottery,  Ac.  ;  Alessrs. 
Herbert  for  sundries  ;  Air.  Pinches  for  labels  ;  The  Standard  Com¬ 
pany  for  pruners,  Ac.  ;  Alessrs.  Ohlendorf  for  manures. 

National  Rose,  Temple  Gardens. 

After  a  season  such  as  the  one  lately  passed,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  even  to  say  that  the  Temple  Rose  Show  ivas  below  par, 
because  the  comparison  first  of  all  infers  that  there  was  a  show, 
which,  till  within  a  few  days  ago,  one  hardly  dared  to  expect ;  and 
secondly  that  it  was  a  show  at  all  events  nearly  approaching  the 
higher  standards  of  better  years.  The  tents  were  sparsely  filled 
on  the  whole,  and  many  corners  had  been  given  over  to  hardy 
plants,  Orchids,  and  Cannas.  The  Garden  varieties  of  the  Rose 
stood  in  good  stead  to  the  promoters,  and  the  table  decorations 
were  exceedingly  beautiful.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
>show  some  even  stands  were  seen,  but  on  the  whole  the  blooms 
are  undersized,  lacking  in  form,  smoothness,  and  good  rich 
colours.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables,  in  continuous  lines, 
seems  unfortunate,  as  crossing  to  opposite  .sides  can  only  be  done 
by  a  long  march  round  either  end.  The  day  was  bright,  ivarm, 
and  enjoyable.  No  new  varieties,  nor  any  pot  Roses  were  staged, 
but  a  new  feature  was  the  decorated  arches.  Class  21. 

NURSERYMENS  GENERAL  SECTION. 

Divlsion  a.,  Ch.4mpion  Tropha"  Class  (seventy-two  distinct 
varieties). — The  first  prize  in  class  1  is  a  trophy,  a  gold  medal, 
and  £4;  the  second.  £4;  and  the  third,  £2.  Seven  exhibitors 
w'ere  forward,  and  furnished  a  very  creditable  display. 

The  leading  honours  fell  this  time  to  Alessrs.  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  whose  finest  blooms  we  indicate  by  asterisks 
(*)  The  complete  set  were  as  follows:  Caroline  Testout,  Etienne 
Levet,  White  Lady,  Helen  Keller,  Be,ssie  Brown*,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Cleopatra,  Duke  of  Teck.  Mrs.  R.  Garrett,  La  France 
de  ’93,  Maman  Cochet,  Rev.  A.  Cheales*,  Boadicea,  Dr.  Sewell*, 
Mons.  Noman,  Gustave  Piganeau*,  Duchesse  de  A'allam- 
brosa,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady  AI.  Fitzwilliain,  F.  Aliche- 
lon,  Frau  K.  Druschki,  Marquis  Litta*,  Alarchioness  of 
Downshire*,  and  Ulrich  Brunner;  second  row:  Golden  Gate, 


Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting.  Laurence  Allen,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Alarchioness  of  Londonderry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Alme.  Jules 
Grolez,  S.  AI.  Rodocanachi.  Alr.s.  W.  J.  Grant,  Horace  Vernet, 
Aime.  G.  Luizet,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jean  Ducher,  E.Y.  Teas, 
Airs.  J.  Laing,  Alildred  Grant,  Duke  of  Connaught.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Airs.  Ed.  Alawley,  Alons.  Delville*,  Souv.  de  Pres.  Carnot, 
Prince  Arthur*.  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Grand  Alogul ;  front 
row:  Souv.  d’un  Ami.  Xavier  Olibo,  Souv.  d’Elise  A'ardon,  Duke 
of  Wellington.  La  France,  Queen  of  Queens,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Alme.  Hoste,  Pride  of  AValtham, Ahscountess  Folkestone, Comtesse 
de  Ludre,  Alme.  Cusin,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  K.  A.  Victoria*,  Countess 
of  Rosebery,  Alargaret  Dickson.  Alarie  Baumann,  Luciole, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Clara  Wilson.  Alme.  Hauseman*,  Countesis 
of  Caledon,  and  T’lster.  The  collection  was,  indeed,  creditable, 
and  much  admired. 

The  second  place  was  accorded  to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  and  the  blooms  seemed  a  little 
heavier  than  those  of  the  succeeding  prizewinners,  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  of  Braiswick,  Colchester.  In  B.  R.  Cant’s  stand  we  found 
one  of  the  best  Bessie  Brown  blooms  of  the  exhibition.  K.  A. 
Victoria  was  also  well  shaped  and  firm  ;  Countess  of  Rosebery 
(small,  but  good).  Alarie  Corelli  (fair).  Her  Alajesty  (fair).  Mine. 
G.  Luizet  (good,  and  very  sweet  to  look  upon),  Alildred  Grant 
(large,  but  loose  and  not  attractive  in  colour),  Gustave  Piganeau 
(one  of  the  finest  on  the  stand),  and  lastly  La  Havre  (a  fine 
flower).  Alessrs.  F.  Cant  had  as  their  be.st  the  following:  Ulster 
(nicely  ■  coloured).  Prince  Arthur  (intense  hue.  though  a  loo.se 
flower),  Souv.  de  P.  Netting  (neat  and  small).  Lady  Mary  Corry 
(of  the  same  shade,  but  with  rounded  petals),  Alarie  Baumann 
(large,  full,  good),  and  lastly  Caroline  Testout. 

The  second  class  on  the  schedule,  for  forty  varietie.s  in  trebles, 
drew  four  competitors,  but  the  blooms  were  terribly  weak. 
Alessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  led  off,  and  had  the  following 
flowers:  Be.ssie  Brown  (good).  A.  K.  AVilliams,  Killarney,  Helen 
Keller,  Exquisite,  Souv.  cTun  Ami,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  K.  A. 
Victoria  (good)  in  the  first  box  ;  Airs.  Cocker,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Alarie  Baumann,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  (good),  Alildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon  (fair), 
in  the  second  box;  Alme.  Hoste,  Airs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Dr.  Sewell  (very  poor),  Rubens,  Empress  Alexandra, 
Airs.  S.  Crawford,  and  I'lrich  Brunner,  in  box  three.  Then  came 
Alme.  G.  Luizet  (fair).  Crown  Prince,  Aledea,  Airs.  Ed.  Alewley, 
Alme.  C.  Ramey,  Tom  AVood,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  La  France  in 
the  fourth  box;  and  the  last  of  B.  R.  Cant’s  in  this  cla.s.s  were 
Alme.  J.  Grolez  (poor),  Alarchioness  of  Downshire,  Clio,  Prince 
Arthur  (small  and  rich),  Suzanne  AI.  Rodocanachi,  White  Lady, 
Helene  Guillot,  and  lastly  Caroline  Testout.  Alessrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  as  seconds  had  small 
flowers,  the  pick  being  Ulster,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Shandon.  Airs. 
Geo.  Kirk  (a  new  coppery-tea),  Aiarquis  Litta,  Gustave  Piganeau 
(very  fine).  Lady  AI.  Fitzwilliain,  and  Bessie  Brown.  Third  came 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  with  fair  samples  of  La  France,  Lady  Clanmorris, 
Tennyson.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Division  B,  Class  3,  Forty-eight  Blooms,  Distinct. — Out  of 
the  entries  in  this  class,  the  leading  place  was  taken  by  Alessrs.  G. 
and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  with  a  fair,  even  set,  including 
Caroline  Testout,  Alarquise  Litta,  La  France,  Tom  Wood, 
Ahscouutess  Folkestone,  Alarchioness  of  Downshire,  Alargaret 
Dickson,  Francois  Michelon,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Counte.ss  of  Oxford, 
Charlotte  Guillemot,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Clio,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Danmark,  Her  Alaje.sty,  in  the  back  line;  Bladud,  Alarie  Bau¬ 
mann,  Aledea,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  White  Lady,  Ulster,  Alme.  C. 
Ramey,  Frau  C.  Druschki,  Luciole,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Mrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Horace  A'ernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Lady  Fitzwilliain,  Ulrich  Brunner,  in  the  second  row;  and  in  the 
front  row  were  Antoine  Rivoire,  A.  Guinoisseau,  X.  Olibo,  Lady 
Clanmorris,  Mine.  ,  Hoste,  Countess  of  Caledon.  Anna  Olivier, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  Airs.  S.  Crawford,  Dr.  Sewell,  Rubens,  Exposi¬ 
tion  de  Brie,  Souv.  de  President  Carnot,  Alme.  G.  Luizet,  Alaman 
Cochet,  and  Alme.  E.  A'erdier.  Alessrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Co., 
Belfast,  followed  second,  and  had  a  model  Etienne  Levet  and  La 
France.  Alessrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  followed  third, 
out  of  four. 

For  the  two  dozen  blooms  in  Class  4,  Air.  Geo.  Aldunt,  of 
Canterbury,  came  foremost  with  fairly  good  flowers.  He  staged 
Caroline  'Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alildred  Grant,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Frau  Carl  Druschki,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Aiarquis  Litta,  and*  a  good 
Bessie  Brown;  in  the  second  row  came  Lady  AI.  Fitzwilliam, 
Alme.  C.  Ramey.  Prince  Arthur,  Killarney,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
La  France,  Lady  Mary  Beauclerc,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  in  the 
front  row  there  were  Airs.  AY.  J.  Grant,  Souv.  de  President 
Carnot,  Airs.  S.  Crawford,  A^iscountess  Folkestone,  Alargaret 
Dickson,  K.  A.  Ahetoria,  Alme.  Luizet,  and  Airs.  Alawley.  Air. 
Charles  Turner  must  have  been  a  very  close  second,  and  staged  a 
perfect  bloom  of  Ulster :  while  the  third  place  fell  to  Air.  'Thos. 
Rigg,  South  A^iew  Nurseries,  Caversham,  Reading,  whose 
flowers  were,  however,  behind  in  all  respects.  Six  entrants  were 
here. 

Three  competitors  arranged  collections  in  Class  5,  for  twenty- 
four  varieties  in  threes,  and  the  lead  was  given  to  Charles  Turner, 
but  the  blooms,  as  in  all  the  show,  were  disappointing.  He 
included  Bessie  Brown,  Killarney,  U.  Brunner,  Rubens,  Airs. 
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Ed.  Mawley,  Beauty  of  Waltham.  K.  A.  Victoria,  and  Maman 
Cochet  in  box  one  ;  La  Franc.f,  Francois  Miclielon,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh,  iSouv.  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Marquis  Litta.  C.  Te.stout,  Tom 
Wocd,  and  Margaret  Dickson  in  the  second  box;  in  tlie  remain¬ 
ing  cne  there  were  Ulster,  Medea.  Gustave  Piganeau.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  Gen.  Jac((ueminot.  The  Bride.  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  and 
Dupuy  Jamain.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount  jnade  a  close  second,  and  had 
good  La  France,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Slargaret  Dickson. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

Division  I.,  Cl.\ss  G. — One  can  hardly  admire  tiie  flowers  this 
year,  for  even  the  best  of  them  were  so  much  below  the  show 
standard.  IMr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  Berks,  was  placed 
foremost  for  twenty-four  varieties,  his  collection  embracing  Mrs. 
Mawley  (silver  medal  bloom),  Wliite  Maman  Cochct,  Souv.  d’un 
Ami,  Medea,  Muriel  Graham.  Cleopatra,  Maman  Cochet.  Devo- 
niensis,  Emperor  of  Bussia,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mine,  de  Watte- 
ville.  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Roberts,  Mine.  Hoste,  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride.  Countess  de  Panisse,  Golden  Gate, 
Cornelia  Koch,  Comtesse  do  Nadaillac,  Alba  Rosea,  Bridesmaid, 
and  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Col¬ 
chester,  as  seconds,  had  gootl  average  flowers  of  Mrs.  Mawley, 
The  Bride,  and  Cleopatra;  while  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  were  thirds 
also  with  a  handsome  Mrs.  Mawley. 

For  the  twelve  in  this  section  two  poor  sets  were  staged, 
Burrell  and  Co.,  of  Cambridge,,  beating  Mr.  John  Mattock  from 
New  Headington,  Oxford.  Burrell’s  lot  comprised  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Souv.  d’Elise  Vardon,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting, 
Boadicea,  Mildred  Grant.  Catherine  Mermet,  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Princes  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Empre.ss  Alex,  of  Russia,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Lady  Roberts,  and  The  Bride. 

Class  8  required  fourteen  distinct  vaiueties,  shown  as  trebles 
in  vases,  and  only  two  entries  were  able  to  be  made.  These  were 
from  Prior  and  Son,  who  led  ;  and  Geo.  Prince,  a  close  second. 
Prior’s  blooms  were  Souv.  d’un  Ami.  Medea,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Anna  Olivier,  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Kuster,  The  Bride,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Souv^  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  Innccente  Pirola, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Rubens,  and  Alba  Rosea.  Mr.  Prince’s  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley  carried  him  a  long  way  up;  they  were  good.  We 
must  apologise  for  giving  such  full  li.sts  of  varieties,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  yearly  Rose  analysis,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  trulj'  in  the  interests  of  Rose  culture. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

Five  sets  of  twelve  varieties  in  vases  containing  seven  blooms 
apiece,  were  staged  as  the  9th  class,  and  again  Mr.  Mount  showed 
the  way.  There  was  a  freshness  and  elegance  about  these  ex¬ 
hibits  that  was  decidedly  pleasing.  Mr.  Prince,  who  arranged 
Ins  flowers  over  black  velvet,  followed  for  second,  and  Harkness 
and  Co.,  of  Hitchin,  were  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  nine  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  in  class  iO,  and  though  the  flowers  were  small  they  were 
nicely  set  out. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses 

The  leading  class  for  garden  or  decorative  Roses  was  No.  11, 
which  required  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three 
trusses  of  each,  and  here  the  richest  and  brightest  contribution 
came  from  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt.  The  flowers  were  pure  in 
colour,  nicely  opened,- and  finely  staged;  H.T.  Dawn,  a  crimple- 
edged  rosy  pink  single,  was  exquisite  ;  the  AIoss  named  Prolific  is 
large,  strong,  and  graceful  ;  Marquis  de  Salisbury,  Mine.  J. 
Dupuy,  Mine.  Pernet,  L’Ideal,  Rambler  Purple  East,  and 'Liberty 
were  "each  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Their  Rambler  Leuchstern, 
Thalia,  and  Gustave  Regis  (H.T.)  also  showed  up  to  perfection. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick,  Col¬ 
chester,  with  handsome,  well  set-up  bunches  of  Souv.  de  C. 
Guillot,  Souv.  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Rainbow,  Meta,  Hebe’s  Lip, 
Mine.  Pernet  Ducher,  Lady  Battersea,  Papa  Gontier,  Gustave 
Regis,  Irish  Glory,  Killarney.  Fabvier,  Lucida  plena,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  came  Cooling  and  Sons,  of 
Bath,  with  the  rich  Schleil  d’Or,  Moschata  alba.  Mine.  d’Arblay, 
Helene,  Wallflower,  Brunoni  fl.-pl.,  and  Mine.  F.  Weiss.  There 
were  but  three  entries. 

Three  tables  containing  each  eighteen  varieties  were  presented 
ill  class  12,  and  the  awards  fell  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  and  Messrs.  Cooling  in  this  order.  The  flowers  speedily 
withered,  but  Mr.  Prince’s  Bellefleur,  a  good  bright  crimson,  stood 
well,  as  also  Janet’s  Pride,  Madame  A.  Carriere,  Mine. 
Chedane,  Papillon,  Moschata  alba,  Claire  Jacqiiier,  Tuscany 
(dark  maroon),  and  the  intense  salmon-crimson  Marquis  of  Sali.s- 
bury.  Messrs.  Cooling  had  a  massive  bunch  of  Mine.  d’Arblay 
(a  profuse  white). 

For  eighteen  bunches  of  summer-flowering  Roses  (H.P.’s. 
H.T.’s,  T.’s,  and  Chinas  excluded)  those  staged  by  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  were  .superior  to  IMessrs.  Paul  and  Son’s  collection,  these 
being  the  only  two  entrants.  The  latter  included  Anne  of 
Gierstein,  Jaiiet’s  Pride,  Mikado,  and  the  old  Red  Damask; 
while  F.  Cant  had  Red  Provence.  The  Lion.  Persian  Vellow.  Rosa 
Mundi.  Rubin.  Lucida  plena,  mvranthes.  Maiden's  Blush.  Leuch¬ 
stern,  The  Garland,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Red  Damask,  Claire  Jacquier, 


'liiscany,  Dundee  Rambler,  The  Wallflower,  and  I'l'n-mis— a 
really  choice  set. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 

Nurserymen  and  Amateurs’  General  Section. 

'Iho  fifteenth  class  asked  for  twelve  Hybrid  Teas,  and  eigiit 
sets  were  presented,  the  first  coming  from  Messrs.  Prior  and  8un, 
with  fresh  blooms  as  fine  as  anj"  in  the  show.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons.  Ltd.,  were'  second,  and  F.  Cant  and  Co.  third.  For  twelve 
of  any  whitel  or  yellow  Rose,  shown  in  a  vase,  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  first  with  Bessie  Brown  (which  is  blush,  is 
it  not!^);  Medea,  from  Mr.  John  Mattock,  came  second;  and 
Rubens,  from  Prior,  was  third.  Eight  entrants  contributed  a 
vase  each  of  any  Rose  other  than  a  white  or  yellow,  and  hero 
again  the  Newtownarels  firm  led  off,  having  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant 
(v'ery  choice  flowers) ;  Charles  Turner  being  seteond  v  ith  Airs.  J. 
Laing,  and  the  third  prize  fell  to  Geo.  Alount,  with  Carolimo 
Testout  (flowers  large,  but  loose).  In  class  18,  for  nine  blooms 
of  any  new  Rose,  the  Dicksons  of  Newtownarels  were  also  first, 
staging  Alildred  Grant,  which,  however,  were  poorly  finished. 
Bunyard  and  Co.  formed  a  second  with  Robert  Scott,  the'  new 
A.merican  variety  of  a  warm  rose-pink  hue ;  and  third,  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  with  good  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Driischki,  tho 
pura  white  H.P. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  new  Roses  since  spring  of 
190(),  the  premier  honour  fell  to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with 
Frau  Karl  Driischki,  Alice  Lindsell,  Perle  Von  Godesberg, 
William  Askew,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Aluriel  Graham,  Helen 
Guillot,  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Robt.  Scott, 
Frod.  Harms,  and  Alarie  Louise  Poiret.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were 
next  with  Alildred  Grant,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Lady  Alary 
Corry,  Marie  Louise  Poiret,  Aline.  Chas.  Alonnier,  Edith 
D’Ombrain,  and  Alme.  Vermorel ;  and  ecpial  tliirds  were  awarded 
to  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 
The  Alildrod  Grant  hero  was  a  lovely  flower.  They  also  staged 
a  spray  of  their  Tea  Rambler,  which  looked  somewhat  odd 
amongst  the  single  blooms.  Only  four  entered  in  this  class. 

Ilie  next  class  (No.  21)  was  a  new  one  in  the  schedule,  and 
was  for  an  arch  decorated  with  long  spra,ys  of  two  varieties  of 
climbing  Roses,  and  four  competed.  The  shoot.s,  measuring  6ft 
to  8ft  long — flower  laden,  had  been  cut,  and  were  trained  to  the 
trellis,  the  cut  ends  being  placed  in  water.  Alessrs.  Paul  and 
Son  led  with  Tea  Rambler  and  Helene;  Geo.  Prince  coming 
second ;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Alattock. 

Tho  sets  of  three  sprays  of  Roses  for  ladies’  wear  was  limited 
to  five  contestants,  and  J.  Alattock  won,  Geo.  Alount  being 
second,  and  Alessrs.  J.  B.  Langton  third. 

Only  two  growers  had  tables  of  twelve  single  flowered  Rcs.es, 
the  first  award  being  secured  by  Cooling  and  Sou  with  Crimson 
Bedcler,  Leuchstern,  Yellow  "Austrian  Briar,  Paul’s  Single 
White,  Irish  Glory,  Aloschata  alba,  Rngosa,,  Andersoni,  Tho 
Lion,  Pink  Roamer,  and  Lucida.  Paul  and  Son  succeeded,  and 
had  fine  bunches  of  Rugosa  alba,  Royal  Scarlet,  Seneca 
Anemone,  Brenda,  tfec. 

In  the  last  of  the  open  classes.  Air.  Geo.  Alount  beat  Air. 
Alattock  for  the  nine  varieties  of  buttonhole  Roses,  shown  in 
vases,  in  bunches. 

Best  Blooms. 

Silver  medals  were  accorded  for  each  of  the  following ;  Air. 
Geo.  Prince  with  Airs.  E.  Alawley,  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette; 
D.  Prior  and  Son  with  Airs.  John  Laing,  the  best  flower  other 
than  H.T.,  T.,  or  N. ;  D.  Prior  and  Son  with  Bessie  Brown,  tho 
best  H.T.  These  were  in  the  nurserymen’s  section.  Amateurs; 
Air.  E.  B.  Lindsell  with  Airs.  J.  Laing  (H.P.) ;  Air.  Alfred  Tato 
with  Bessie  Brown  (H.T.),  and  the  same  competitor  with  Aluriel 
Graham,  the  best  Tea. 

AMATEURS. 

General  Section. — The  champion  class  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  was  represented  by  five  competitors,  who  were 
pretty  evenly  matched;  but  eventually  Air.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchen,  ivas  awarded  the  blue  ribbon.  His  varieties  were', 
reacting  from  left  to  right,  AVhite  Lady  (grand).  Prince  Arthur, 
Alarchioness  of  Londonderry,  Helen  Kellar,  Lady  Alary  Fitz¬ 
william,  Gu.stave  Piganeau,  Airs,  J.  Laing,  Suzanne  Alarie 
Rhodocanachi  (exploded).  Airs.  S.  Crawford,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Alildred  Grant,  and  Francois  Alichelon ;  second  row :  Alfred 
Colomb,  Alaclame  Hoste,  Horace  A'ernet.  Aluriel  Grahanu, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Loins  A  an  Hquttc, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  A.  K.  Williams,  Innccente  Pirola, 
Dr.  Sewell,  and  Be.'-sie  Brown;  front  row;  Ulster,  Beauty  of 
AValtham,  Caroline  Testout,  Victor  Hugo,  Alarcjuise  Litta.  Alarie 
Baumann,  La  France  Duke  of  AVellington,  Alice  Lindsell, 
Alaurico  Baumann,  Aladame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land.  Air.  O.  G.  Orpen,  AVest  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  a  goo<l 
second,  relying  chiefly  on  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  His  best 
varieties  were  Alildred  Grant  (fine).  Countess  of  Caledon,  Bessie 
Brown,  AVhite  Lady,  Aladame  Jules  Grolez,  Cleopatra,  AVhito 
Alaman  Cochct,  Aledea  (beautiful),  and  Airs.  F.  Cant.  Air. 
Conway  Jones.  Hivoclecote,  Glos.,  was  third  with  good  blooms 
of  Niphetos,  Airs.  E.  Alawley,  Caroline  Testout,  and  B';sdo 
Brown. 
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Iiv  the  class  for  tuenty-four  varieties,  distinct,  there  were 
i.ve  entries,  but  the  steward  had  so  muddled  up  the  classes  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  out  who  had  been  awarded  the  prizes; 
but  ultimately  it  was  found  that  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A. 
Tate,  Esq..  Leatherhead,  had  been  awarded  first  prize.  The 
varieties  were  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (grand).  Princess  Beatrice, 
Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  La  France,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Horace  Vernet,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Medea.  Bridesmaid,  Marquis  Litta,  Cleopatra,  Corinna, 
Duke  of  Teck,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Gabriel,  Woking,  was  a  good  second,  his 
best  blooms  being  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France, 
Marquise  Litta,  Maman  Cochet,  and  its  white  form;  while  Air. 
E.  M.  Eversfield.  Horsham,  was  coupled  with  Air.  Alexander 
Hill  Gray,  Bath,  for  third  place. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  distinct  there  were  four  competitors, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  winning  first  prize.  His  varieties  were  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Chas.  Lefevre,  Helen  Kellar,  A.  K.  Williams,  \\  hite 
Lady,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Victor  Hugo.  Kaiserin  Augusta  A'ictoria,  Prince  Arthur,  La 
France,  Dr.  Sewell,  Anna  Olivier,  Alarie  Baumann,  Lady  Alary 
Fitzwilliam,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Aladame  Hoste,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Alarchioness  of  Dufferin,  and  Earl  Dufferin.  Air.  O.  G. 
Orpen  was  second  with  smaller  though  younger  flowers.  The 
best  were  White  Alaman  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  White  Lady, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Rubens.  Air.  C.  J.  Salter  was 
third  with  blooms  in  rather  too  advanced  a  .stage. 

Class  28  was  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each.  Here  there  were  four  entries,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  win¬ 
ning  with  a  nice  level  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Airs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Airs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Alary  Fitzwilliam,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria',  Alarquise  Litta,  Anna  Olivier,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  and  Dr.  Sewell.  Air.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Haywood.  Reigate,  was  second  with  good 
examples  of  Caroline  Testout,  Bessie  Brown,  Aladame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  A'ictoria  ;  while  Air.  Conway  Jones 
was  third. 

For  a  single  vase  to  contain  nine  Roses,  except  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  there  were  cnly  two  entries,  the  Rev.  J.  Pemberton, 
Havering-att e-Bower,  being  placed  first  with  Caroline  Testout, 
and  Air.  C.  J.  Salter  second  with  Airs.  J.  Laing. 

Divisions  D  to  C. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  confined  to  growers  of  less 
than  2,000  plants,  there  were  no  less  than  seven  entries,  the 
first  prize  being  well  won  by  Air.  R.  E.  AVest,  Reigate,  whose 
blooms  were  pretty  even  throughout.  The  varieties  were  Bessie 
Brown.  Suzanne  Alarie  Rhodocanachi,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline 
Testout,  Aladame  J.  Pereire,  Madame  Hoste,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
La  France,  La  France  No.  2,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Airs.  J.  Laing, 
Marquise  Litta,  Airs.  Paul,  Etienne  Levet,  Aladame  Gabriel 
Luiezt,  Francois  Michelon,  Airs.  G.  Dickson,  Duchesse  A"al- 
dromme,  Aledea,'  Alerveille  de  Lyon,  Dr.  Andry,  Princess,  of 
AVales,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Air.  W.  C. 
Roinaine,  The  Priory.  Old  Windsor,  was  second  Avith  nice  blooms 
of  Jeannie  Dick.son,  Bessie  Brown,  Niphetos,  La  France,  and 
Airs.  J.  Laing  ;  while  Air.  E.  M.  Eversfield  brought  up  the  rear. 

For  eight  trebles  Air.  E.  M.  Eversfield  was  well  ahead  with 
typical  blooms  of  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Bessie  Broivn,  Aladame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Captain  Hayward,  Helen  Keller,  Bessie  Brown, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Romain  follo.wed  with  Medea,  Marechal  Niel,  and 
Alarquise  Litta  as  his  best  examples,  the  third  prize  going  to 
Air.  C.  AAh  E.  Duncombe,  Stanstead  Abbots,  Ware. 

The  class  for  seven  blooms  of  any  variety.  Teas  and  Noisettes 
excluded,  brought  out  seven  entries.  Air.  W.  C.  Roniaine  being 
placed  first  with  a  nice  A'ase  of  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mr.  E.  AI. 
EA'ersfield  being  second  Avitli  Caroline  Testout,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  third,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Aladame  Abel  Chatenay.  The  exhibitors  should  be  compelled  to 
label  their  flowers. 

The  Ben  Cant  Memorial  prize  Avas  offered  for  tAvehm  blooms 
distinct,  confined  to  groAvers  of  less  than  one  thousand  plants. 
There  Avere  eleAmn  entries,  and  Air.  Thomas  B.  Gabriel  A\as 
awarded  first  prize,  the  vai’ieties  being  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Le  Havre, 
Bessie  BroAvn  (good),  Captain  HayAvard,  Dr.  Andry,  Lady  Alary 
FitzAvilliam,  Prince  Arthur,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (quite  gone), 
Aladame  Hoste,  General  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  and  Alarquise 
Litta.  Air.  G.  Moules,  Hitchen,  AA’as  a  capital  second,  and  Air. 
E.  Wilkins,  Sidcup,  third. 

For  fiA^e  blooms  in  a  single  vase  there  Avere  six  entries,  the  first 
prize  being  awarded  to  Air.  G.  H.  Baxter,  BrentAvood,  Avith 
Alarquise  Litta ;  Air.  F.  R.  Curtis,  Colchester,  being  second  Avith 
Mrs.  J.  Laing;  and  Kent  brought  up  the  rear,  for  Air.  E.  Wil¬ 
kins  Avas  awarded  third  Avith  Alarquise  Litta. 

The  Grahame  Alemorial  Prize  was  for  groAvers  of  less  than 
five  hundred  plants,  nine  blooms  distinct.  Here  there  Avere  ten 


contestants,  avIio  made  a  good  show,  Air.  C.  Page,  Earldoms, 
Enfield,  Avinning  well,  Avith  first-rate  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Aladame  G.  Luizet, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Leister,  Caroline  Testout,  Tennyson,  and  Airs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  Air.  J.  T.  Thompson,  Bounds  Green,  avrs  second, 
and  Airs.  E.  A.  Alouldon,  SteA'enage,  third. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct.  Dr.  S.  E.  Pallett,  Earl’s  Colne,  Ava.s 
first  Avith  good  examples  of  Bessie  BroAvn,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria, 
and  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Air.  A.  C.  Turner,  Tatton,  EdgAvare,  Avas 
second,  and  Air.  C.  F.  H.  Leslie,  Hertingfordbury,  Herts,  third. 
There  Avere  elcA^en  entries  in  this  class. 

For  five  blooms  staged  in  a  single  A'ase,  one  A-ariety,  there 
Avere  ten  good  entries.  Here  Air.  R.  W.  BoAA’yer,  Hertford 
Heath,  Avas  aAvarded  first  position  Avith  a  nice  A-ase  of  Airs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  the  ReA^  F.  J.  Fulford,  Foxley  Vicarage,  Glos.,  being 
second  AAith  La  France,  Avhile  Air.  A.  C.  Turner  came  thfrd  Avith 
Kaiserin  Augusta  A'ictoria. 

Class  38  Avas  for  groAvers  of  less  than  two  hundred  blooms,  six 
A'arieties  distinct  to  be  staged.  Six  exhibitors  staged  satisfac- 
toril,v,  and  the  first  prize  Avas  allotted  Aliss  A.  AI.  Lucas,  Hitchen, 
Avho  had  a  good  box,  the  be.st  blooms  being  Aladame  Hoste, 
Aladame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  A'ictoria.  Dr. 
Ernest  Alaltby,  Feltham,  Avas  second,  and  Airs.  E.  AI.  Wightman, 
Bengis,  Herts,  third. 

Class  39  Avas  for  tAvelve  blooms  distinct,  the  first  position  going 
to  Airs.  L.  E.  Simes.  Hitchen,  ayIio  had  a  strong,  level  exhibit, 
the  best  A-arieties  being  Alarquise  Litta,  White  Lady,  Bessie 
BroAvn,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  and  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  Air.  Geo. 
Aloules  Avas  second  and  Air.  W.  Kingston,  Bedford,  third. 

For  four  trebles  there  Avere  six  entries,  some  staged  in  an 
unorthodox  manner,  the  fir.st  prize  being  aAvarded  Air.  W.  King- 
.ston  for  a  fine  display  of  Aledea,  Alarquise  Litta,  Caroline  Testout, 
and  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  Air.  E.  Wilkins  Avas  second  and  Air. 
G.  H.  Baxter,  BrentAvood,  third. 

The  Ramsey  Cup  created  a  great  amount  of  interest,  and  the 
competition  Avas  exceedingly  keen,  but  Air.  AV".  Alease  carried  off 
the  honours  Avith  a  grand  exhibit.  The  A’arieties  AA'ere  Bessie 
BroAvn,  Aladame  Cusin,  SouA’enir  de  Aladame  E.  A'erdier,  Dr. 
SeAvell,  Horace  A’ernet,  AVhite  Alaman  Cochet,  Gustav  Piganeau, 
Airs.  EdAvard  AlaAvley,  Muriel  Grahame,  Alaman  Cochet, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Ahetoria,  and  Ulrich  Brunnei- — certainly  the 
best  box  in  the  amateur  section.  Air.  Alexander  Hill  Gray  Avas 
second,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third. 

The  noAuces  turned  out  Avell  Avith  half  a  dozen  distinct  varieties, 
no  less  than  fifteen  exhibitors  facing  the  .judges.  The  fir.st  prize 
Avas  aAvarded  to  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallet,  Earls  Colne,  Avho  had  a  good 
level  box.  Air.  P.  Sugden,  Winchmore  Hill,  Avas  second,  and  the 
Rca'.  j.  B.  Shackle,  Alaidenhead,  third. 

For  six  blooms,  not  less  than  four  A-arieties,  the  competition 
Avas  keen,  there  being  tAvelve  entries.  The  first  prize  Avas  Avon  by 
Air.  A.  G.  Farndon,  Sutton,  Avho  had  Airs.  J.  Laing  and  Helen 
Keller,  good.  Airs.  E.  M.  AVightman  being  second,  and  Aliss  Du 
Buisson,  Guildford,  third. 

A  class  AA'as  q^rovided  for  exhibitors  Avho  had  recently  joined 
the  Societ.v.  Strange  to  say  that  there  were  but  three  entries, 
the  fir.st  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Hinton,  Heytesbury,  Airs. 
E.  AI.  Wightman  being  second,  and  Air.  R.  F.  Lambe  third. 

The  competition  for  groAvers  within  eight  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  brought  out  eight  boards,  some  A-ery  good.  Air.  AA’.  J. 
Thompson,  Bounds  Green,  being  first  AiAth  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  and  Bessie  BroAvn  in  good  form.  Air.  W.  G. 
Adcock,  Torrington  Park,  being  second,  and  Air.  E.  R.  Smith, 
MusAvell  Hill,  third. 

There  Avere  but  tAvo  entries  for  neAV  Roses.  Air.  G.  AA".  Cook, 
AIusAvell  Hill,  being  first,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  second, 
both  exhibitors  staging  poorly. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Tection. 

The  trophy  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  proved  attractive,  for  there  Avere  five  exhibitors. 
Here  the  A-eteran  exhibitor,  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  pi-OAmd  the 
A-ictor.  The  A-arieties  Avere  Airs.  E.  AlaAvley  (grand).  The  Bride. 
Catherine  Alermet,  Aluriel  Grahame,  Bridesmaid,  Aledea,  Ernest 
Aletz,  AA'hite  Alaman  Cochet,  Alaman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
A'ardon,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Cusin,  Cleopatra.  Princess  Bea¬ 
trice,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Comte.sse  Panisse,  Aladame  Hoste, 
and  Princess  of  AA’ales.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  Avas  second  Avith 
Aladame  Cusin,  All's.  E.  MaAvley,  Sylph.  Inilocente  Pirola,  and 
Princess  of  AA'ales  as  his  best  floAvers ;  Avhile  Air.  0.  G.  Orpen  AA'as 
third. 

The  Cocker  Cup  only  attracted  three  exhibitors,  the  Rca'-.  F.  R. 
Burnside  Avinning  in  first-rate  style;  his  A-arieties  Avere  Airs.  E. 
AlaAvley,  Aledea.  White  Maman  Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Cathe¬ 
rine  Alermet,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  d’Elise  A'ardon.  Cleopatra, 
Aladame  Bravy,  Alaman  Cochet,  Aluriel  Grahame,  Sylph,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Aladame  Ho.st6,  Aladame  Cusin,  Anna  Olivier, 
and  Caroline  Kuster.  Air.  Alex.  Hill  Gray  Avas  second  Avith  good 
blooms  of  Airs.  E.  Alawley,  Bridesmaid,  Alaman  Cochet,  and 
Princess  Beatrice;  AA’hile  the  third  prize  fell  to  Air.  C.  J.  Salter. 

The  Prince  Alemorial  prize  foT  eight  trebles, Aias  represented 
by  four  exhibitors.  Air.  Alex.  Hill  Gray  scoring  AA-ell ;  his  varieties 
Avere  Airs.  Ed.  AlaAvley  (good).  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Innocente 
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Pirola.  Medea,  Catherine  Meriuet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  and 
Madame  Cuf-in.  l  lie  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  was  second,  and  Mr. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  tliird. 

('lass  50  was  for  seven  blcoms  of  one  variety,  the  first  prize 
being  awarded  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burn.side  for  a  fine  exhibit  of 
IVliite  Maiuan  Cochet  :  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Grav  followed  with  Medea, 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Eversfield  was  tliird  with  C'omte.sse  de  Xadaillac. 
There  were  five  entries  in  this  class. 

The  smaller  growers  were  represented  well  in  the  class  for 
twelve  varieties,  distinct.  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Gabriel  being  first  with 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  iMedea.  Jean  Ducher.  and 
Bridesmaid.  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  made  a  fair  second, 
while  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  TYorcestcr,  brought  up  the  rear  with 
M'eaker  flowers. 

Class  52  for  five  blooms,  one  variet.v.  was  poorly  represented, 
there  being  only  two  exhibitors,  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon, 
being  awarded  first  for  a  vase  of  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  while 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Sivewright,  Oxford,  was  second  with  Anna  Olivier. 
For  nine  blooms  distinct  there  were  four  competitors,  Mr.  (4.  H. 
Baxter  being  first,  Mr.  Arthur  Munt,  Slough,  second,  and  Mr. 
F.  R.  Curtis,  Wormin^ord,  near  Colchester,  third. 

For  six  blooms  distinct  there  was  a  good  entry  of  seven,  the 
first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  whose 
best  blooms  were  White  Mamaii  Cochet.  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Ernest  Metz;  while  Messrs.  R.  W.  Bowyer  and  A.  C.  Turner 
followed  in  the  order  named.  In  the  class  for  five  blooms 
arranged  in  a  vase  made  a  poor  display,  although  there  were 
nine  contestants.  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  was  first  with  Medea,  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bowyer  third  with  Anna  Olivier. 

For  four  trebles  there  were  three  exhibitors.  Air.  A.  Slaughter, 
Steyning,  being  first,  with  nice  blooms  of  Alaman  Cochet  and  Airs. 
Ed.  Alawley,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford  being  second. 

Class  57  was  for  six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  varieties. 
Here  Mr.  H.  Clinton  Baker,  Bayfordbury,  scored,  with  a  nice 
even  exhibit.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Alaidenhead,  was  second, 
and  Airs.  H.  A.  Sivewright  third. 

Roses  in  Vases  and  Garden  Varieties. 

Air.  Alex.  Hill  Gi-ay  under  this  section  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  Class  59,  and  he  deservedly  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  good  vases  of  Bridesmaid,  Aladame  Hoste,  and  The 
Bride.  Aliss  B.  H.  Langton  was  awarded  fii’st  prize  for  five 
varieties  of  five  blooms  each,  there  being  no  other  exhibitors. 
There  were  nine  bowls  of  Roses,  the  best  being  from  Aliss  Jessie  B. 
Langdon,  Hendon,  the  second  prize  going  to  Airs.  0.  G.  Orpen, 
while  the  third  was  awarded  to  Aliss  A.  F.  Harwood,  Colchester. 

The  competition  was  good  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses, 
but  the  weather  played  havoc  with  them  in  a  few  hours.  Airs. 
Ed.  Alawley  was  awarded  first  honours.  Aliss  Jessie  B.  Langton 
coming  second,  while  Aliss  A.  F.  Harwood  was  third.  Five 
beautiful  baskets  of  Roses  were  staged,  but  Airs.  O.  G.  Oi’pen 
proved  the  victor  with  a  pretty  display  :  while  equal  seconds  were 
awarded  Aliss  J.  B.  Langton  and  Aliss  A.  F.  Harwood. 

The  class  for  table  decoration  was  keenly  contested,  and  the 
visitors  seemed  to  deem  it  necessary  to  rejudge  the  exhibits,  but 
an  hour  or  so  makes  all  the  difference,  which  people  appear  to 
forget.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Airs.  0.  G.  Orpen  was  awarded 
fir.st  with  a  pretty  arrangement  of  single  Roses,  Airs.  Holland, 
Grange  Road,  Sutton,  following,  while  Aliss  J.  B.  Langton 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Though  there  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  both  were  good.  Airs.  AA^. 
Alease  rvas  to  the  fore  with  fine  bunches  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
Alme.  A.  Guinoisseau.  Perle  d’Or,  Gu.stav  Regis,  AA'.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  Irish  Glory,  Cecil  Brunner,  and  Lady  Battersea.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second  with  Aladame  Alfred  Carriere, 
Purity,  The  Garland,  and  Reine  Olga  de  AA'urtemburg. 

Class  66  was  for  twelve  bunches  of  decorative  Roses.  Again 
there  were  but  tAvo  competitors.  Airs.  A.  F.  Perkins.  Holmwood, 
Surrey,  being  first  Avith  nice  typical  bunches  of  Aladame  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  Claire  Jacquier.  Dr.  Rouges,  AA’.  A.  Richardson, 
and  Camoens,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford  being  second. 

For  six  bunches  of  S<\eet  Briars  there  Avere  three  entries. 
Airs.  Home,  Reigate,  being  placed  first.  Air.  G.  H.  Baxter  second, 
and  Air.  Ed.  AlaAvley,  Berkhampsted,  third.  In  the  class  for  six 
bunches  of  decorative  Roses  Air.  A.  C.  Turner,  EdgAvare,  Avas 
first,  Avhile  Alessrs.  Ed.  AlaAvley  and  G.  AA’^.  Cook  folIoAved  in  the 
order  named. 

The  buttonhole  Roses  Avere  attractive,  Air.  O.  G.  Orpen  being 
placed  first  for  six  bunches  Avith  (Tara  AA'atson,  Anna  Olivier. 
Imperatrice  Alexandra,  Aladame  Hoste,  Aladame  Ravary,  and 
Ala  Capucine.  Air.  A.  C'.  Turner  made  a  good  display  for  second 
place. 

For  fiA’e  distinct  A'arieties  of  garden  Roses,  not  less  than  three 
sprays  in  a  bunch,  there  Avas  keen  competition,  but  Air.  O.  G. 
(irpen  came  out  first.  Avith  good  bunches  of  Purity  and  Lady 
Curzon.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  folloAved  with  smaller  bunches, 
and  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  brought  up  the  rear. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Alessrs.  AA'.  Cutbnsh  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  nice  display 
of  Carnations,  Lantanas,  and  A’erbenas.  The  Carnations  were  all 


in  pots,  and  the  best  Avere  Ladj-  AA’olverton,  Nautilus,  Thura,  Don 
Juan,  Tintagel,  Alaggie  Hodgson,  Lord  AA’elby,  Florizci,  >siieila, 
and  H.  J.  Cutbush.  Lantana  Barnet  Bronze  Avas  excclh'nt. 

From  Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley.  came  a  fine  clis- 
l)lay  of  Cannas.  the  chief  varieties  being  Elizabeth  Hon-,  Alaidon’- 
Blush,  Black  Prince,  Aliss  Amy  Ker,  Annie  Laurie.  Comte  ,h 
Bouchaud,  and  Burbank;  the  Avhole  being  nicely  displayed  Avith 
Ferns  and  Palms. 

Alessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesajq  contributed  a  nice  display 
of  Pansies  and  A’iolas.  The  former  suffered  someAvhat  from  the 
heat,  otherAvise  they  were  good.  A  feAv  of  the  A’iolas  Avere  Ophelia, 
Lark,  Emma  Sophia,  Aleteor,  Saturn,  Christiana,  Alary  Charles, 
and  Alary  Robertson.  The  Pansies  included  most  of  the  varieties 
seen  at  the  Temple  and  Holland  House  exhibitions,  the  most 
noteAvorthy  being  Airs.  AY.  AA'atson,  Alaggie  AlcPhail,  R.  C. 
Allan,  Aliss  A.  BroAvn,  and  Airs.  R.  Fife. 

Alessrs.  AA'.  Spooner  and  Son,  AYoking,  made  a  nice  display  of 
Roses,  the  back  being  composed  of  garden  and  decorative  varie¬ 
ties,  Avhile  the  front  Avas  filled  Avith  the  oi'thodox  boxes.  In  the 
former  Avere  noted  most  of  the  Penzance  Briars,  Cecile  Brunner, 
Aladame  Ravary,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Leuchstern,  Aladame  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Aladame 
Jules  Grolez  ;  Avhile  good  blooms  of  Georges  ScliAvartz,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  A'ictoria,  Marquise  Litta,  Papa  Lambert,  Bessie  BroAvn, 
Airs.  AA'.  J.  Grant,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  Avere  seen. 

Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  AIaid.stone,  staged  Roses  in  one 
hundred  and  tAventy-five  varieties.  These  Avere  arranged  in  vases 
and  boxes  of  the  shoAv  type.  Some  of  the  best  floAvers  Avere 
Souvenir  de  Pi’esident  Carnot,  Alargaret  Dickson.  Clio,  Anna 
Olivier,  Aladame  Hoste,  Airs.  AY.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
Ulster,  and  Helen  Guillot. 

Alessrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  made  their  chief  feature 
Dorothy  Perkins,  in  pots  and  in  a  cut  state.  The  plants  Avere 
masses  of  floAver,  the  vases  contained  good  examples  of  Lady 
Battersea,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Alildred 
Grant. 

Air.  Geo.  Alount.  Canterbury,  made  a  splendid  display  of 
Roses  arranged  Avith  long  stems,  the  chief  varieties  being  C'aptain 
HayAvard,  Mrs.  S.  CraAvford,  Caroline  Testout,  Airs.  AY.  J.  Grant, 
Airs.  J.  Laing,  Catherine  Alermet,  and  La  France. 

From  Alessrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  AYoking,  came  a  fine  bank 
of  floAvers,  the  back  being  composed  of  vases  of  decorative  varie¬ 
ties,  Avith  a  little  Gyp.sophila  elegans,  Avhile  the  front  Avas  made 
up  of  Roses  in  boxes,  the  chief  varieties  being  AA'.  A.  Richardson, 
Papillon,  Liberty,  Gustav  Regis,  Aladame  Ravary,  and  Perle  d’Or. 
In  the  boxes  Avere  most  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  varieties. 

Isle  of  WigM  Rose. 

This  annual  sIioav  Avas  held  on  June  26,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
far-famed  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  in  radiantly  beautiful  typical 
June  Aveather.  The  changing  of  the  locale  of  the  sIioaa’  yearly 
doubtless  tends  to  maintain  its  still  undiminished  popularity,  but 
it  is  open  to  question  if  a  more  romantic  or  fa.scinating  site  could 
be  selected  than  the  eiiA'irons  of  these  grand  old  ruins,  of  Avhich 
Islanders  are  so  proud.  Alany  historical  dramas.  Avith  issues  of 
no  common  magnitude,  have  been  enacted  here,  comparative 
mimic  Avarfare,  the  incarceration  of  one  of  our  Royal  Sovereigns 
brings  back  to  us  conflicting  emotions  and  memories  and  associa¬ 
tions  Avhich  to  some  the  passing  of  the  years  has  halloAved,  and  to 
all  intensified. 

The  present  .season  has  not  deigned  to  faA’our  the  efforts  of 
rosarians,  but  the  stands  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  were  .still  almost 
perfection.  Teas  Avere  undoubtedly  exhibited  in  less  quantity 
than  in  some  former  years,  and  beloAV  the  average  someAvhat  in 
quality.  In  the  open  classes  Alessrs.  F.  Cant  and  D.  Prior  and 
Son  fully  maintained  the  great  reputation  of  their  respective 
firms  by  setting  up  some  grandly  developed  blooms  in  open 
class  for  tAventv-four  :  conspicuous  in  first-named  firm’s  stand  being 
AIr.5.  F.  Cant ‘and  Alildred  Grant.  In  the  latter’s.  tAvo  I  most 
admired  Avere  Helen  Kellar  and  Suzanne  AI.  Rodocanachi.^  In  the 
eight  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each.  Air.  F.  Cant  had 
superb  Oscar  Cordell  (this  being  also  Avell  represented  in  other 
stands).  It  was  most  pleasing  to  note  such  great  favourites  as 
Airs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Alai’chioness  of  Doavii- 
shire  Avell  to  the  fore  in  this  class. 

Coming  to  Island  exhibitors,  Avhilst  many  stands  Avere  dis¬ 
tinctly  good.  Lady  Campbell  (gardener.  Air.  Burdon)  .stood  emi¬ 
nently  first  in  most  classes.  Her,  finest  blooms  Avere  Killarney, 
Airs.  Sharman  CraAvford,  Alildred  Grant,  La  France,  Oscar  Cor¬ 
dell.  Clara  AA'atson.  Alarchioness  of  Londonderry,  La  France  ’89, 
and  Airs.  E.  AlaAvley,  a  magnificent  bloom.  Airs.  Croft  Alurray. 
Airs.  Disny  Leith,  the  Rev.  Jeans,  Airs.  AYinthrop  also  staged 
some  good  blooms;  and  D.  Soaton.  Lymington,  Hants,  staged 
well  in  amateurs’  class.  The  Garden  Roses  Avere  very  pretty  and 
tastefully  arranged,  notable  being  Papa  Gontier.  AIarqui.s  of  Salrs- 
burv  and  RainboAV.  The  committee  and  hon.  sec.  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  completeness  of  arrangements.— Southeh.n 
Gardener. 

[OAving  to  the  numerous  and  lengthy  reports  of  sIioavs  this 
Aveek,  a  number  of  other  notices  are  held  over.] 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


FIGS  :  SECOND  CROPS. — The  fruits  on  early  forced  trees 
have  now  swelled  to  a  good  size,  and  to  insure  a  number  of  fine 
Figs  they  must  not  be  overcropped,  the  foliage  kept  free  from 
insects,  and  the  feeding  liberal.  Early  forced  planted  out  trees 
.should  have  the  young  wood  ripened  and  be  resting  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Borders  that  have  beccnie  dry  must  be 
watered  to  bring  them  into  a  moist  condition  down  to  the 
drainage.  Liquid  manure  will  be  required  by  trees  having  the 
roots  in  borders  of  limited  extent.  Mulch  lightly,  and  keep 
damped  when  it  becomes  dry,  so  as  to  encourage  surface  roots. 
Syringe  daily,  except  in  dull  weather,  when  morning  or  early 
afternoon  .syringing  will  be  sufficient,  and  always  early  enough 
to  allow  of  the  foliage  getting  drv  before  night.  Judicious  and 
forcible  syringings  are  usually  sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider, 
but  if  it  gets  a  hold  dislodge  by  means  of  an  insecticide.  Main¬ 
tain  a  night  temperature  of  fiOdeg  to  65deg,  and  70deg  to  7odeg 
by  day.  Ventilate  early,  especially  on  bright  mornings.  Keep 
the  house  through  the  day  at  SOdeg  to  85deg  with  sun  heat,  and 
close  early,  so  as  to  run  up  to  8odeg  or  90deg,  or  even  9odeg, 
providing  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — When  the  fruit  changes  colour 
afford  more  air.  insuring  a  circulation  constantly.  Reduce  the 
moisture  gradually,  keeping  it  from  the  fruit,  which  expose  as 
much  as  possible  to  light  and  .air.  Lessened  supiffies  of  water  at 
the  roots  tell  in  favour  of  quality,  yet  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer.  Tree.s  swelling  their  crops  will  be  benefited  bj’  a 
light  mulching  of  short  material  over  the  roots,  and  through 
this  .supply  liquid  manure  in  the  case  of  trees  carrying  heavy 
crops.  In  fine  weather  syringe  twice  a  day,  always  in  good 
time,  and  close  .so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg,  95deg.  or  lOOdeg.  As 
the  fruit  approaches  ripening  provide  a  little  ventilation  con- 
.stantly,  putting  it  on  just  before  nightfall,  and  let  it  remain, 
increasing  it  early. 

VINI^S. — When  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  syringe  the  foliage 
well  in  order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state, 
for  if  the  leaves  fall  early  second  growth  not  unfrequently  sets 
in  when  they  ought  to  be  resting.  A  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals  will  usually  prevent  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage, 
and  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  irregularities  of  growth,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  gross  ones,  should  be  checked  by  pinching,  or  be  entirely 
removed.  Admit  air  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  maintain 
moderate  moisture  in  the  border,  particularly  at  the  surface,  so 
as  to  keep  the  roots  there  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  dry, 
and  so  causing  them  to  descend  in  quest  of  moisture.  Weakly 
Vines  must  have  liquid  manure  occasionally,  which  will  help 
them  to  retain  the  foliage,  and  assist  them  in  plumping  the  buds 
and  storing  nutritive  matter  in  the  adjacent  wood. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — A-fford  plenty  of  air  directly  the 
Grapes  begin  colouring,  with  a  little  fire  heat  to  insure  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  atmosphere  constantly,  and  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  berries  during  the  night  or  in  dull  periods,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  “.spot,”  especially  in  the  case  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Maintain,  however,  a  fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  to  insure  the  proper  swelling  of  the  berries 
and  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  in  health.  Allow  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  fall  to  Godeg  at  night,  otherwise  securing  a  tempera¬ 
ture  by  artificial  means  of  70deg  to  7.jdeg,  and.80deg  to  85deg 
through  the  day  for  Black  Hamburghs  and  similar  varieties  with 
sun  heat.  Muscats  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  Godeg  to 
70deg,  7.5deg  to  SOdeg  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  S.odeg  to  90deg 
frem  sun  heat.  Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  thoroughly  to 
the  inside  borders,  enough  to  reach  the  drainage,  and  a  light 
mulching  will  keep  the  surface  moist.  Outside  borders  must  be 
watered  if  dry  weather  prevail,  always  giving  enough  water  or 
liquid  manure  to  moisten  the  soil  down  to  the  drainage. 

GRAPES  STONING. — Ventilate  early,  so  as  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  escai^e  and  the  atmosphere  to  gradually  warm  in 
order  to  avoid  scorching,  and  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  with  a 
little  air  constantly  is  the  best  safeguard  against  scalding  of  the 
berries.  This,  with  free  ventilation  by  day,  and  not  closing  early 
at  this  critical  period,  will  usually  ward  off  the  moisture  that, 
heated  on  the  berries,  causes  them  to  scald.  As  the  liability  to 
scald  does  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  give  particular  attention  in  the  late  stages  of  stoning 
to  the  ventilation.  In  bright  weather  succeeding  a  dull  and 
cold  period  there  is  most  danger  of  scorching,  and  with  the 
modern  system  of  large  panes  of  glass  there  is  absolute  nece.ssity 
at  .such  times  from  bright  sun,  especially  for  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  A.  double  thickness  of  herring  net  over  the  roof  lights 
i.s  very  beneficial,  and  affords  all  the  shade  required. — St.  Albans. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

CELERY  PLANTING. — All  Celery  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  those  recently  i^ricked  out,  will  be  ready  to  transplant  finally 
into  the  trenches.  Shallow  trenches  about  loin  wide  into  which 
has  been  worked  some  decayed  manure  will  provide  a  good  rooting 
medium.  They  may  be  prepared  on  a  piece  of  ground  from  whicli 
another  crop  has  been  cleared,  at  a  distance  of  about  4ft  or  .jft 
apart.  Single  rows  are  the  most  convenient,  as  the  cultivation 
of  Celery  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  trimming, 
earthing,  watering.  If  space  is  limited  double  rows  may  be 
grown  ;  but  the  trenches  must  be  wider  apart  to  allow  of  tlie 
extra  banks  of  soil  for  earthing.  The  plants  should  lift  with 
good  balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots.  They  are  then  easily 
planted  and  soon  start  into  vigorous  growth.  A  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  for  lifting  is  easily  ensured  if  the  nursery  bed  is  thoroughly 
moistened  the  day  previously  to  planting.  Plants  that  are  short 
and  sturdy  are  in  every  way  the  best  fitted  for  planting,  and  entail 
less  trouble.  Those  which  do  not  poissess  a  good  ball  of  roots 
are  almost  sure  to  flag  under  strong  sunshine,  hence  need  shading 
until  root  action  indicates  that  they  are  established.  Plant  in 
the  evening  or  on  dull  days. 

SAVOYS. — Providing  that  the  plants  in  the  seed  beds,  or 
which  have  been  picked  out  to  .strengthen,  are  sturdy  enough,  they 
should  be  inserted  in  permanent  quarters.  The  early  varieties 
may  be  planted  first,  and  these  being  dwarf  and  not  requiring 
much  room  may  be  planted  closer  together  than  the  more 
vigorous,  large  growing  sorts.  Tom  Thumb  Savoy.s  may  be 
plantecl  as  close  together  as  a  foot,  while  the  larger  varieties  may 
be  planted  loin  to  18in  apart,  in  rows  2ft  asunder.  The  ground 
for  Savoys  may  be  moderately  well  enriched  and  dug  deeply.  It 
should  also  lay  well  open,  and  the  plants  ought  to  have  the  whole 
space,  which  is  much  better  for  growth  than  crowding  them 
among  Potatoes  in  order  to  economise  room. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — Plants  recently  placed  out  are  becoming 
established,  and  ought,  in  order  to  aid  growth,  to  receive  frequent 
hoeings.  Copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance,  not  only  in  promoting  immediate  growth,  but  of  storing 
nutriment  in  the  soil  for  future  use  by  the  extending  roots. 
Cauliflowers  like  ricli  living,  especially  if  growing  in  an  open  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  have  the  important  advantages  of  abundant 
light  to  build  up  a  sturdy  habit  with  good  leaves  and  fibrous  roots. 
Tliese  will  invariably  be"^ followed  by  close,  compact  heads,  tender 
and  white  in  autumn. 

TOMATOES. — A  considerable  amount  of  systematic  attention 
must  be  given  Tomatoes  planted  out  against  walls  and  fences  in 
the  matter  of  tying,  watering,  rubbing  out  superfluous  shoots, 
and  setting  fruit.  A  sunny  position  is  essential,  so  that  the  wood 
made  may  be  short  and  sturdy,  the  leaves  of  firm  texture,  and 
tlie  flower  trusses  strong.  A  thoroughly  healthy  and  moist  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rooting  medium  will  best  conduce  to  this,  therefore 
the  watering  should  not  be  neglected.  Strictly  confine  the  plants 
to  one  stem,  rubbing  out  the  side  shoots  as  they  form  in  the  axils 
of  the  principal  leaves.  Do  not  adopt  the  system  of  curtailing 
these.  If  the  plants  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  ample  room 
the  foliage  will  not  be  unduly  large.  Later  on,  if  the  leaves 
encroach  and  shade  the  fruit,  some  of  the  leaflets  niay  be 
shortened  back  slightly,  and  any  yellowing  foliage  at  the  base 
below  the  bunches  of  fruit  may  be  removed.  When  a  good  set  of 
fruit  has  been  secured  give  the  plants  liquid  manure,  and  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  manure  over  the  roots  will  prove  useftd.  Heavy  bunches  of 
huit  ought  to  have  a  little  support. — East  Kent. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chisiiclr. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chi.s- 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Date.  { 
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Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

}  Rain. 

Temperature  of 
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At  9  A.M. 
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Sunday  ...21 

N.E. 
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— 

53-3 

54-4 

53  7 

Monday  ...22 

N.W. 

58-7 

50'2  67-3 
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— 

54-9 

54-5 

53  Y 

Tuesday  ...23 

S  E. 

'  61.6 

53-2  67-5 

41-5 

— 

56-2 

55-0 

53 '7 

66  4 

Wed’sday  24 

S.E. 

,  59  0 
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— 

58-7 

55-8 

Y 
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Thursday  25 

w.s.w. 

54-7 

53-8  71-2 
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— 
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39  8 

Friday  ...26 

s.w. 

1  65  5 

59-5  76-2 
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— 
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56-9 

54  0 
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Saturday  27 

s.w. 

74-9 
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63-4 
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54-2 

49  i 
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j 
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!  60*9 

t 

54-5  70  6 

48-2 

— 

57  9 

55  9 

1 

,  53' 

1 

41  8 

A  week  of  bright  summer-like  weather,  with  a  rising  teixperature 
towards  the  end. 
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*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

Loudon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

MELONS  SWEATING  (B.  all  probability  the  wet 

state  of  the  IMelons  was  the  result  of  a  too  low  night  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  consequent  deposition  of  moisture  by  condensation, 
and  possibly,  also,  you  did  not  admit  air  soon  enough  in  the 
morning.  If  yon  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  Godeg,  with  a 
little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  pit  or  frame,  and  open  tke 
ventilators  further  as  soon  as  the  heat  rises  in  the  morning,  in¬ 
creasing  the  air  with  each  ’Xlcg  increase  of  temperature,  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  further  "  sweating,”  which  is  dangerous 
when  so  pronounced  as  described  in  your  letter.  The  speedmen 
was  not  in  condition  to  be  named.  If  j’ou  will  .send  another  so 
packed  that  it  arrives  in  a  fresh  stat-e  it  shall  be  attended  to. 

STRAWBERRY  FLOWERS  GONE  BLACK  IN  CENTRE 
(H.  R.). — The  flowers  are  what  is  known  as  ‘‘  blind,”  and  is  chiefly 
duo  to  weakness  of  plant,  the  ovary  parts  being  very  defective, 
not  being  well  formed  in  embryo,  and  consequently  when  the 
trusses  of  bloom  are  pushed  for  flowering  they  are  seen  to  be  dark 
in  colour  and  soon  become  black.  Possibly  the  plants  have 
suffered  from  having  the  roots  unprotected  in  the  early  part  of 
last  winter,  Avhich  ivould  hac^e  a  checking  influence  on  the  croAvns, 
and  thus  hindering  the  formation  of  the  trusses  of  bloom  in 
cmbi’^m,  giving  at  flowering  time  nothing  but  blooms  defective 
in  the  ovaries  and  pistillate  organs,  the  male  element  in  such 
instances  being  often  perfected,  the  anthers  supplying  pollen  ; 
but  the  central  part  of  the  flower  is  broiA-n  or  black,  and  fertilisa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  effected.  As  the  leaves  are  very  small  Ave  should 
attribute  the  failure  to  general  Aveakness  of  plants,  they  not 
having  had  the  proper  treatment  in  autumn  to  effect  the  proper 
formation  of  the  florifercus  parts  of  the  croAvn  for  the  coming 
crop  of  fruit. 

EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS  GOING  OFF  (A.  H.  C.).— The 
•stems  are  Avhat  is  kne  vn  as  maggoted,  and  .the  maggots  accom¬ 
panying  the  specimens  are  those' of  the  C'abbage  fly  (Anthomyia 
Brassicfe).  The  maggots  are  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  they  eat¬ 
ing  passages  in  the  .stems  and  roots,  and  sometimes  destroy  aa  IioIc 
fields  of  Cabbages  and  other  Brassicas,  and  often  are  A^ery  de¬ 
structive  of  early  CauliflcAvers  in  gardens,  AAliich  is  probably  OAA'ing 
to  their  being  planted  in  A’ery  rich  soil,  or  ground  that  has 
only  recently  been  heavily  manured,  especially  if  this  Avas  ncAv  or 
rank.  Our  experience  all  tends  to  confirm  prevalence  of  maggot 
presence  after  the  application  of  much  stable  or  farmyard 
manures.  To  groAv  Cabbages  and  C'aulifloAA  cr.s  aa  ell  AA'ithout  good 
Avell-enriched  soil  appears  an  impossibility;  but  neAV  or  rank 
manure  should  be  avoided,  as  the  C'abbage  maggots  are  to  be 
found  in  dung,  as  Avell  as  at  the  plant  roots.  Instead  of  applying 
and  digging  in  manure  at  planting  time,  it,  Avhen  necessary,  being 
applied  in  the  preA-ious  Avinter.  a  dressing  of  a  mixture  of  tliree 
part.s  superphosphate  and  tAvo  parts  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  SUb 
per  rod  should  be  applied  at  planting  time,  or  in  the  case  of  seed 
soAAung  at  soAving  time,  and  Avhen  the  plants  have  got  Avell  holcl 
of  the  soil  after  planting,  or  after  singling  in  the  ca.‘^e  of  seed- 
soAAur  plants,  apply  a  dressing  of  tAVO  parts  finely  ernshed  nitrate 
of  soda  and  three  parts  of  salt — ground  agricultural  or  rock  salt 
preferably — Sflb  of  the  mixture  per  rod,  keeping  it  from  tlie 
hearts  of  the  Cabbages  or  Cauliflowers.  This  Avill  gir-e  good 
results  both  as  regards  the  freedoin  from  maggots  and  in  the 
crop.  Where  land  is  much  .subject  to  maggot  a  dressing  of  gas 
lime  fresh  from  gasAvorks  is  a  good  cure.  It  shoidd  be  applied  a 
considerable  time  in  adA-ance  of  cropping,  about  iCAvt  per  rod, 
spreading  evenly  on  the  surface  and  leaving  there  a  montli  or 
six  Aveeks  before  digging  in.  This  acts  by  killing  the  maggots 
existing  in  pupal  state  in  the  soil,  and  care  being  taken  not  to 
introduce  them  in  or  encourage  attack  by  application  of  netv  or 
rank  manure,  there  is  seldom  any  mischief  from  the  Cabbage  fly. 
Watering  the  affected  plants  Avitli  lime  Avater.  soaking  hot  lime 
for  tAvent.v-four  hours  in  Avater.  and  Avatering  AA'ith  this  Avhen 
clear,  in  the  afternoon  is  knoAvn  to  destroy  the  maggots.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  tAvo  parts  nitrate  of  soda  and  three  parts  salt,  loz  or  2cz 
per  gallon  of  Avater  is  also  ck.sfructive  of  the  maggot-,.  Plants 
that  are  attacked  by  the  maggots  may  be  easily  knoAvn  by  their 
dull  lead  coloiir,  and  by  the  leaves  drooping  or  flagging  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  FALLING  A.  F.,  .h  hd- 
ming).— The  origin  of  the  evil  Ave  attribute  mainly  to  the  p,  av-  i- 
ful  fumigations  to  Avhich  you  allude  at  a  critical  period — naim  ly, 
about  the  stoning  time.  Tobacco  smoke  in  sufficient  strength  to 
kill  the  black  aphis  temporarily  paralyses  the  trees,  and  t’,!! 
effect  of  this  irs  seen  sooner  or  later  in  falling  fruit.  F-A-e'-y 
endeavour  --houid  be  made  to  prevent  the  insects  getting  -tab- 
lished,  and  this  can  usually  be  acconutlished  by  the  free  use  of 
the  syringe  and  such  insecticides  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
purpose.  The  frost,  if  sev'ere  at  the  time  you  name,  Avould 
aggravate  the  evil,  but  Ave  can  scarcely  think  it  Avas  so  intens*- 
as  to  have  .such  disastrous  results;  you  do  not,  hoAvever,  indicate 
its  severity. 

PRUNING  lYY  AND  EYERGREENS  (E.  R.).— The  worst, 
time  tO'  cut  lA-y  on  Avails  is  just  before  “the  cold  Aveather  sots 
in”  in  the  autumn,  as  then  the  Avails  are  bare  and  unsightly 
for  months,  besides  exposing  the  stems  to  the  action  of  possibly 
severe  frost,  and  Ave  have  knoAvn  them  killed  by  such  exposure. 
The  best  time  to  cut  it  is  during  shoAvery  Aveather  toAvards  the 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  as  then  fresh  groAvths  appear  at 
once,  and  a  cheerful  glossy  face  is  produced.  Once  in  three 
years  is  usually  sufficient  for  shaA’ing  off  Iaw  close  to  the  walls  to 
which  it  clings,  during  the  interA'cning  years  the  runners  simply 
being  cut  off  Avith  a  knife,  leaving  the  principal  foliage.  Wo 
knoAv  Ivy  that  has  been  thus  managed  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
all  probability  more  than  tAvice  that  time,  and  it  is  in  the  most 
satisfactory  condition.  If  evergreens  need  cutting  doAvn  beloAA- 
the  foliage,  early  spring  is  the  best  time  ;  if  the  shrubs  only 
need  trimming  into  shape  the  Avork  may  be  done  at  any  time 
ncAv  until  September. 

OUTDOOR  MUSHROOM  BEDS  (S.  L.  B.,  Liverpool).— .Satv- 
dust  containing  70  to  To  per  cent,  of  horse  droppings,  mixed 
with  an  ecpial  quantity  of  straAv  manure,  Avill  ansAver  admirably, 
proA'ided  you  can  make  the  ridges  firm  enough  and  the  angle 
sufficiently  acute  to  throAv  off  the  Avet,  and  this  Ave  think  you 
might  accomplish  by  using  a  less  ciuantity  of  saAvdust  Avith  the 
manure  for  the  outsidews  of  the  beds,  or  a  larger  portion  in  the 
inside  Avould  be  permissible.  If  Avoodlice  are  very  numerous 
they  are;  injurious  to  Mushrooms.  You  Avill  soon  find  out 
Avliether  they  deA'onxr  yours  or  not.  They  are  not  A'ery  easy  to 
destroy,  but  they  Avill  not  congregate  in  large  numbers  if  you 
keep  the  material  that  cover.s  the  beds  moist  Avith  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  Avater.  Tvoodlice  object  to  this,  and 
Mushrooms  do  not,  proA'ided  not  more  than  an  ounce  of  salt  is 
mixed  in  each  gallon  of  Avater.  It  may  be  Avell,  perhaps,  to 
intimate  that  tins  is  about  the  Avorst  period  cf  the  year  for 
making  outdoor  JIushrcom  beds,  unless  their  position  is  excep- 
ticnally  cool. 

BARREN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  RUNNERS 
(T.  A.  C.  C'.). — As  a  rule  it  is  net  advisable  to  retain  barren 
plants,  and  certainly  bad  practice  to  take  runners  froni  plants 
that  haA'e  not  produced  fruit  or  floAvered  in  the  season  of  taking 
tlie  runners.  Such  barren  plants  ahvays  produce  earlier  and 
much  stronger  and  considerably  greater  number  of  runners  than 
fruitful  plants,  and  as  a  general  rule  are  not  Avorthy  of  keeping.^ 
as  they  almost  invariably  make  much  groAvth  Avith  a  paucity  cf 
floAvers  and  fruit.  Sometimes,  hO'Avever,  late  runners,  or  those 
not  planted  until  autumn  or  spring,  as  in  field  culture,  make  a 
vigorous  groAvth  in  the  summer  folloAving,  and  produce  litfle  fruit 
the  first  season  ;  but  in  the  second  year  afford  a  good  crop.  If  the 
runners  Avere  taken  from  fruitful  plants  Ave  do  not  see  Avhy  they 
should  not  produce  fruit  another  season,  as  probably  the  present, - 
barrenness  is  due  to  excessive  Augour,  though  they  certainly  had 
not  formed  trusses  of  bloom  in  embryo,  and  this  rather  inclines  to 
their  being  taken  from  barren  plants  or  runners.  In  that  ca.se 
they  are  not  Avorth  keeping. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  leliose  queries  are  un- 
ansicered  m  the  -present  issue  are  respectfully  icquested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  L.).— 1,  Polygonum  molle  ;  2,  P.  saccalachiense ; 
3  P.  Bistorti;  4.  Morina  longiflora  ;  5,  Cepalaria  tatarica;  6,  Scabiosa 
lonrifolia.  (P.  F.) — 1,  Galium  molugo  ;  2,  Miscanthus  sinensis  ;  3, 
Atnplex  hortensis:  4.  Salvia  officinalis  :  5.  S.  argentea  ;  6.  probably 
Arehangelica  officinalis.  (Hortus).— 1,  Elceagnus  umbcllatus  :  2.  Rhodc- 
(lendvon  myrtifolium  ;  3,  R.  hirsutum  ;  4,  R.  Wilsoni ;  the  Diantlmsc.s 
Avore  much  Avithered :  they  are  proliably.  5,  D.  cresius  :  6.  D.  siiavis  , 
7,  unrecognised  ;  8.  D.  phunarius  :  9,  D.  fruticosus  ;  10.  Lotus  corni- 
culatus  ;  please  only  send  six  specimens.  (E.  S.  W.).— Saxifraga 
Sibthorpi. 


Trade  Note. 


Dobbie  and  Co. 

We  have  just  purchased  sixty  acres  of  fine,  freehold  land  in  the 
Essex  seed-groAving  di.strict.  It  lies  alongside  the  niain  Great 
Eastern  line,  and  is  clo-e  to  Marks  Tey  Station.  M  e  intend  re¬ 
moving  our  seed-groAving  operations  from  Orpington  to  this  new 
place  next  season. — Dobhie  and  Co. 
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The  Midsummer  Outlook. 


Though  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
agriculture  has  been  none  too  prosperous  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  yet  the  fact  that  suitable  tenants  can  still  be 
found  to  cultivate  the  land  goes  far  to  prove  that  farming  is 
not  all  loss,  and  we  trust  that  this  year  of  grace  1903  may 
bring  not  only  a  living  but  a  fair  profit  to  every  good  farmer. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  very  critical  point,  and  given  good 
weather  conditions  we  do  not  fear  for  the  immediate  future. 
Taking  Cereal  crops  first,  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  Wheat  is  promising.  Certainly  there  have  been 
attacks  of  wireworm  and  complaints  of  injury  therefrom,  but 
the  attacks  were  but  local,  and  entirely  confined  to  recently 
ploughed  up  pasture,  which  has  been  grazed  for  two  or 
more  years.  On  the  whole.  Wheat  looks  well ;  it  is  not 
only  of  good  length  of  straw,  but  sturdy  of  habit,  and  the 
ears  wdiich  are  appearing  are  long  and  well-developed.  Last 
year  at  this  time  thin  and  patchy  fields  of  Wheat  were  too 
frequently  met  with  ;  this  year  we  have  not  seen  a  bad 
piece,  and  we  think  the  prospect  for  Wheat  decidedly  above 
the  average,  and  it  must  be  the  premier  Cereal  crop  of  the 
year. 

Barley,  we  fear,  will  be  very  variable,  which  is  a  fatal 
word  to  use  in  connection  with  it.  More  equable  climates 
than  ours  have  of  late  produced  Barleys  which  have 
seriously  competed  with  ours  in  the  market  for  fine  malting 
quality,  and  we  cannot  afford  any  discount  arising  from 
ungenial  w'eather.  Barley  requires  forcing  treatment  and  a 
right-away  growth  without  check.  A  check  of  some  kind 
no  doubt  few  fields  have  escaped,  and  if  we  should  be  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  fair  yield  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
fine  quality.  The  yield  will  probably  vary  greatly,  and  as 
the  poor,  weak  soils  will  be  seriously  deficient,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  crop  will  be  well  below  the  average. 

Oats,  of  which  a  considerable  acreage  has  been  sown,  are 
a  little  more  promising  than  Barley,  and  if  the  portion  of  the 
ci’op  sown  after  seeds  were  left  out,  the  prospect  might  be 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Oats  after  seeds,  however,  are 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Wireworm  has  been  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  plant,  and  the  fields  present  a  very  patchy 
appearance.  As  the  world’s  production  of  Cereals  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  Indian  and  other  native  races  are  increasing 
their  average  consumption  per  head,  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  firm  to  higher  prices,  especially  for  bread  stuffs. 

The  price  of  bread  is  also  likely  to  be 'affected  by  the 
prospects  of  the  Potato  crop,  which  is  anything  but  bright 
just  now.  The  planting  generally  was  not  done  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  thousands  of  acres  which  were 
forward  in  growth  and  most  pi’omising  have  been  recently 
severely  damaged  by  fi’ost.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
something  approaching  a  famine  in  Potatoes,  and  unless 
the  season  should  prove  very  favourable  to  the  further 
development  of  the  tuber,  there  is  a  prospect  of  higher 
prices  than  'usual  during  the  coming  winter.  The  Potato 
crop  is  one  which,  under  most  favourable  conditions,  shows 
great  powers  of  recovery,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  too 
much,  but  certainly  at  present  the  condition  of  the  crop  is 
not  promising.  An  acre  of  Northern  Star  is  reported  sold 
for  £500.  We  have  heard  £500  per  ton  quoted  for  seed 
delivered  next  planting  time.  There  is  a  big  margin  between 
the  two  prices  if  the  variety  is  a  great  cropper. 

Mangolds  will  be  very  variable.  A  large  acreage  was 
sown  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  usual  time,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  did  not  germinate  until  the  rain  came. 
There  is  plenty  of  plant,  but  these  belated  crops  will  not 
have  time  to  develop  into  very  large  roots.  The  prospect 


for  Swedes  is  fair,  and  for  common  Turnips  good.  It  has 
been  rather  too  cold  for  the  young  early  sown  Swedes,  and 
the  later  ones  may  be  the  best,  but  there  has  been  plenty 
of  ram  in  nearly  all  districts,  and  with  anything  like  a  warm 
summer  we  have  confidence  in  forecasting  a  fair  average 
root  crop,  if  there  is  not  a  very  big  one. 

Hay  and  Clover  must  be  big  crops.  In  some  parts  the 
dry  weather  brought  about  somewhat  premature  cutting, 
but  there  are  few  light  crops,  and  many  very  heavy  ones. 
Bed  Clover  and  Cowgrass  are  so  thick  on  the  ground  that 
the  weight  per  acre  must  be  much  above  the  average.  That 
big  crops  of  fodder  are  anticipated  is  shown  by  the  fodder 
markets,  which  are  much  depressed.  Old  hay  is  almost  un¬ 
saleable,  and  Clover  is  very  cheap.  The  hay  producer  will 
have  to  hold  his  produce  over  or  accept  a  poor  price.  Hay 
welt  saved  and  well  stacked  will  keep  a  long  time  if  the 
farmer  has  sufficient  capital  to  play  the  waiting  game. 

The  prospects  of  the  stock  owner  are  undeniably  bright, 
the  only  dark  spot  being  the  low  price  of  wool.  Yet  the 
longest  lane  has  a  turning,  and  avooI  buyers  are  showing 
some  keenness  in  looking  after  lots.  Prices  are  firmer,  and 
we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  chance  of  a  return  to  more 
remunerative  rates.  We  used  to  regard  21s.  per  tod  as  a 
ruinous  price.  We  shall  feel  like  millionaires  when  wool 
reaches  that  price  once  more. 

The  crop  of  lambs  was  a  good  one,  and  the  season  has 
been  a  record  one  for  immunity  from  disease  and  loss. 
Prices  have  kept  at  a  high  level,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
there,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  is  plenty  of  keep,  and  if 
our  expectation  of  a  fair  root  crop  is  realised  farmers  will  be 
in  a  position  to  hold  their  sheep  and  dictate  prices  to  the 
consumer.  Foreign  supplies  are  not  large  enough  to 
materially  affect  the  situation.  Beef,  too,  is  likely  to  make 
a  fair  price  ;  the  good  supply  of  straw  and  hay  will  provide 
ample  food  for  the  winter,  and  there  should  be  little  need 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  his  cattle  before  they  are  well 
primed  up. 

Pig  feeding  does  not  promise  well.  Young  pigs  are  still 
dear,  far  too  dear  for  the  price  of  pork,  which  now  makes 
little  more  than  5d.  per  lb.  If  American  imports  soon 
return  to  their  old  level  we  shall  have  a  poor  trade  for  pig 
products. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

A  gloriously  fine-  week  has  seen  a  large  breadth  of  Turnips 
sewn  under  ideal  coHditions,  and  this  work  being  satisfactorily 
completed  we  can  turn  our  attention  in  earnest  to  the  making 
of  hay  which  we  were  about  to  commence  when  the  rain  came. 
The  rain  washed  the  dust  off  the  grass,  but  has  not  greatly 
increased  the  crop,  and  as  the  weather  appears  settled  we  will  go 
on  with  the  work  at  once.  Two  grass  reapers  will  soon  cut  the 
crops  down,  men  being  set  to  w-ork  with  scythes  to  mow  the 
corners  out  and  all  banks  and  occupation  roads;  the  rough  grass 
from  the  banks  and  corners  will  be  used  to  top  the  ricks  with. 

We  have  just  noticed  the  first  ears  of  Wheat,  so  can  fix  the 
commencement  of  the  corn  harvest  for  August  14.  If  Turnips 
have  a  good  growing  time  we  shall  be  able  to  get  all  nicely  hoed 
and  cleaned  before  harvest.  Swedes  are  not  nearly  big  enough 
for  striking  out,  but  we  are  looking  the  Mangolds  over  for  doubles, 
and  weeds  v.diich  have  revived  in  somewhat  alarming  numbers 
since  the  rain.  They  have  had  another  skerrying,  as  also  have 
the  Cabbages.  We  have  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  now,  and 
we  must  keep  the  surface  fine  to  conserve  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Horse  hoes  too  often  lie  in  the  shed  when  they  should  he  at  work. 
If  there  are  no  weeds  to  kill  farmers  are  apt  to  consider  skerry¬ 
ing  superfluous,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  surface  stirring  is 
absolutely  necessary  apart  from  its  action  in  destroying  weeds. 
We  have  noticed  that  farmers  who  have  been  late  in  cleaning  their 
Turnip  fallows,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  to  work  out 
and  get  off  when  other  farmers  ,were  drilling,  were  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  good  Turnip  crops.  This  we  attribute  to  the 
thorough  stirring  and  aeration  which  the  land  received  at  the 
last  stage,  and  if  thorough  stirring  is  good  before  drilling,  surface 
stirring  must  be  beneficial  afterwards. 

Bullocks  are  doing  better,  but  not  so  well  as  they  have  done 
in  many  seasons,  and  the  cost  of  the  cake  continued  for  a  longer 
time  will  tend  to  reduce  the  profit.  Fortunately  cakes  are  a 
little  cheaper,  the  inevitable  result  from  the  great  plenty  of 
natural  food. 

Mares  with  early  foals  are  now  turned  away  on  grass.  An 
allowance  of  corn  is  not  necessary,  but  politic  ;  for  both  mare  and 
foal  will  be  better  for  it,  and  the^ latter  wull  be  getting  educated 
to  look  out  for  itself.  Seven  pounds  per  diem  of  crushed  Oats 
and  bran  rvill  cost  about  3s.  per  week,  and  the  foal  will  pay  for  it 
in  increased  growth  and  substance. 
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For  Present  Planting, 


ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

Strong  .Plants  in  5  inch  Pots  of  leading  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  and  other  Classes, 
10/C  to  18/-  per  dozen,  75/-  to  £G  per  100. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B. — Many  of  the  choicer  varieties  can  now  be 
supplied  which  are  not  available  on  their  own  : 
roots  from  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

WM.  &  SON^ 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

HARDY  WATER  LILIES 

And  other  Aquatic  Plants. 

GREAT  SPECIALITY  —  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS. 
LOWEST  PRICES.  Consignments  are  sent  by  means  of 
Parcel  Post  during  the  spring  and  the  summer.  We  supnly 
12  varieties  of  WATER  LILIES,  our  own  selection,  for  20,  - 

B  LATOUR-MARLIAC, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Temple-sur-Lot  (Lot-et-Garonne),  FRANCE. 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

PRICE  lOd.t  POST  FREE. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

FOR  TB£  MART 

Or  Instructions  for  Managing  Plants  in  rooms  throughout 
the  year,  with  Special  Directions  for  their  Propagation  and 
Culture. 

Office :  12,  Mitre  CouBT  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


TO  His  Majesty 
The  King. 


ORGHIDS-ORGHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  cordially  invited  by 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


^CLIBRMIS^ 

Man  HTun 


1/^  OR  many  years  we  have  made  the  above  a  very- 
special  line.  Owing  to  the  high  standard  of 
quality  at  which  they  are  maintained,  our  sates 
largely  increase  each  year.  They  now  amount  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulbs  annually. 

WE  APPEND  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW  RECENT 
TESTIMONIALS:- 

Leeds,  .Tune  1th,  1903. 

The  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  the  last  two  years 
have  been  very  tine  indeed.  They  were  admired  by 
everyone  who  saw  them. 

Warkworth,  May  2oth,  1903. 
The  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  by  you  last  year 
were  entirely  satisfactory,  as  I  have  invariably- 
found  chem  to  be. 

West  Hartlepool,  May  26th,  1903. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  quality  of  your 
Roman  Hyacinths  which  we  got  from  you  last 
autumn. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne,  .January  6ch,  1903. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the 
Roman  Hyacintlis  supplied  by  you  have  been 
remarkably  fine,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
same. 

Harrogate,  .June  3rd,  1903. 
Bulbs  supp’ied  by  you,  especially  the  Roman 
Hyacinths,  turned  out  excellent,  and  were  much 
admired  by  visitors  to  the  hotel. 

Co.  Limerick,  May,  1903. 
Having  grown  for  several  seasons  a  good  quantity 
of  early  white  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  by  you,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  I  always  found  them  of  first- 
rite  quality.  I  have  often  counted  as  many  as  five 
and  six  spikes  on  a  single  bulb. 

Keighley,  October  16th,  1902. 
The  white  Roman  Hyacinths  received  from  your 
firm  in  July  are  now  in  full  bloom  and  are  very  fine 
indeed  ;  never  had  a  better  lot. 

West  Hartlepool,  June  8th,  1S03. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
Roman  Hyacinths  I  had  from  you  last  year  were 
very  fine,  and  the  best  I  saw  in  the  district. 

Prices  on  Applicationm 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


WEST’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Before  wasting  money  on  worthless  imitations,  test  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  and 
yourself  decide  on  its  merits.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  protect. 
Money  Save, 

AND 

Labour  Ease. 


WEST’S  PATENT  AERATED  SPRAY  SYRINGE. 


The  Best  and 
Cheapest  for 
all  purposes. 

Cannot  get 
out  of  Order. 


PRICt  ONLY 

S/6 

CARRIAGE 

PAID. 


CATALOGUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post  free.  No  Trade 

Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices.  Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries — 


C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
WORKS, 


NO  AGENTS.  (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 

NO  .1202.— Vol.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


HIGHAM  HILL, 

LONDON  N.E. 


j0ui[nRl  4  g0rtu[ultin[e. 

THURSDAY.  JULY  9.  1903. 

Co-operative  Banks, 

(Concessions  recently  granted  by  the  Treasunj.) 

.  . - 

is  streuotli  ”  Las  been  a 
recognised  truism  from  remote 
times,  but  altbougb  mankind 
bas  for  ages  grasped  tbe  idea 
to  some  extent,  and  applied  it 
in  various  forms,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  tbe  grand  possibilities 
of  anion — co-operation — are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  dawn  upon  tbe  people  of  this 
country ;  and  when  later  these  possibilities  shall 
be  fully  realised,  tasks  which  seem  impossible 
to-day  will  be  successfully  carried  out  with 
comparative  ease.  Tbe  value  of  co-operation 
might  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  Here  is 
one :  tbe  numerous  threads  of  a  rope  are  weak 
and  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  when 
hosts  of  them  are  woven  together  they  form 
a  mighty  whole  of  surpassing  strength. 

Many  who  are  interested  in  rural  jiursuits 
can  see  clearly  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  co-operation  in  its  various  forma  is  im¬ 
peratively  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  for 
small  holders  the  fullest  reward  for  their  labour. 
Among  other  methods  of  combination,  village 
co-operative  banks  —  if  started  on  business 
principles  and  conducted  with  proper  safe¬ 
guards — may  be  made  the  means  of  bringing 
prosperity  to  many  rural  districts  where  at 
present  the  land  “crieth  for  the  tiller,”  and 
where  waste  and  ruin  stalk  abroad.  The  co¬ 
operative  bank  movement  has  long  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  as  a  society  was  founded 
in  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1894,  which  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  is  now  appreciated 
more  than  ever.  The  promotion  of  such 
societies  in  England  has  hitherto  been  greatly 
hampered  by  the  registration  fee  of  £1,  modi¬ 
fication  of  rules  fee  10s.,  and  other  regulations. 
Early  this  year,  however,  a  memorial  to  the 
Treasury  was  drawn  up  by  the  Co-operative 
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Banks  Association  asking  for  the  removal  of  these  restric¬ 
tions,  and  presented  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  (England).  These  important  conces¬ 
sions  have  now  been  granted  by  the  Treasury,  and  hence¬ 
forward  village  credit  societies  in  England  should  rapidly 
increase  in  number  . 

The  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  was  the  first  leading 
statesman  in  this  country  to  grasp  the  iDeneficial  possibilities 
of  co-operative  credit,^ and  but  for  his  untimely  death  would 
have  been  the  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  which  was 
being  organised  by  the  association  for  May  last.  On 
December  1,  1902,  Mr.  Hanbury  made  the  following  remarks 
at  Aberystwyth  :  — 

There  is  another  experiment  wliich’  I  should  like  to  see  made, 
especially  in  a  district  of  small  farmers.  The  system  of  agricultural 
banks  has  been  carried  out  almost  universally  on  the  Continent,  and 
has  been  a  great  success  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  to  a  community 
of  small  farmers  these  banks  Avould  be  invaluable  (hear,  hear).  They 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  large  sums  of  money,  but  we 
know  that  there  are  particular  times  in  the  year  when  £2  or  £3  might 
be  as  useful  to  a  small  farmer  as  £20. 

It  might  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  an  ox  or  a 
cow.  which  could  be  kept  to  ultimate  profit,  by  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  moment.  In  agricultural  banks,  I  think,  a  wa}’  might  be 
found  of  tiding  over  an  evil  day,  and  it  is  to  help  of  this  kind  that 
many  a  farmer  owes  his  rise  in  life.  From  a  failure  he  has  become  a 
success.  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  such  banks  might  be  of 
great  use.  All  these  considerations  that  I  have  been  putting  before 
you  arc  not  mere  theories.  If  they  were  I  should  not  be  here  saying 
a  word  in  their  favour,  because  I  feel  that  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
make  experiments.  But  when  these  things  are  carried  out  with  great 
succcis  under  similar  conditions  on  the  Continent  and  in  Ireland,  for 
tlic  life  of  me  I  cannot  see)whj'  they  should  not  also  be  a  success  here. 

The  support  of  so  influential  and  practical  a  statesman 
as  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury  would  doubtless  have  done  much 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  ;  but 
although  he  has  been  snatched  away  in  the  zenith  of  his 
usefulness,  his  clearly  expressed  ideas  on  this  subject 
should  stimulate  others  to  help  forward  a  movement  capable 
of  doing  such  a  vast  amount  of  good.  A  network  of  village 
credit  societies  should  be  gradually  formed  throughout  this 
country.  To  direct  the  establishment  of  co-operative  banks 
in  town  and  country  districts  a  national  association  has 
been  formed  on  lines  precluding  personal  profit  by  its 
members.  Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  is  chairman  ;  the 
following  are  the  vice-presidents :  The  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Major 
W.  Evans  Gordon,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Price,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Steadman,  L.C.C.  There  is  also  a  strong  council,  which 
includes  the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Earl  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  Professor  Bottomley  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Devine  being 
the  energetic  and  enthusiastic  secretary. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  clearly  defined  in  the 
following  particulars,  sent  out  by  the  association,  whose 
office  is  at  29,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

people’s  country  co-operative  banks. 

The  need  of  cheap  credit  for  the  productive  and  economic 
purposes  of  farmers,  small  cultivators,  allotment  holders,  and  the 
labouring  classes  generally  is  very  great.  Big  tenants,  as  a  rule, 
can  obtain  monetary  advances  from  joint  stock  banks  at  a  fair  rate 
of  interest,  thereby  earning  a  more  substantial  living  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible!  The  object  of  the  Co-operative  Banks  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  help  smaller  people  to  obtain  similar  advantages,  by 
combining  together,  and  pledging  their  united  liability,  so  as  to 
secure  advances  from  capitalists  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  lend 
the  money  out  amongst  themselves.  At  present  their  business  is 
not  considered  worth  the  attention  of  the  banks,  and  they  either  have 
to  struggle  along  as  best  they  can,  or  apply  to  a  money-lender,  which 
is  worse,  as  to  borrow  money  from  advertising  usurers  generally 
means  misery  and  ruin.  The  large  number  of  bills  of  sale  in  the 
names  of  farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners,  &c.,  conclusively  proves  the 
necessity  for  reasonable  methods  of  obtaining  credit  amongst  the 
agricultural  population. 

In  addition  to  assisting  those  already  on  the  land,  people's 
country  co-operative  banks  would  undoubtedly  be  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  small  holdings,  of  the  nature  of  those  promoted 
by  Lord  Carrington  on  his  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  by  which,  besides 
the  tenants,  landlords  and  large  farmers  would  also  benefit,  the  first 
by  prompt  payment  of  rent,  the  second  by  the  increased  amount  of 
strong,  willing,  able  labour  in  their  neighbourhoods.  Co-operative 
banks,  in  creating  the  necessary  financial  credit,  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  stemming  the  prevailing  drift  into  towns,  and  raising 
the  independence  and  morale  of  the  industrial  community.  If 
established  generally,  they  would  be  a  great  aid  to  farm  labourers  to 
add  to  their  small  w'agcs  by  the  purchase  of  pigs,  poultry,  &c.,  and 
repay  the  outlay  from  profits. 

On  the  Continent  country  credit  societies  of  the  kind  advocated 
have  worked  wonders  in  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  people,  and 
exterminating  usury.  The  Baifl'eisen  Agricultural  Banks  Associa¬ 


tion,  w'hich  has  now  over  2000  affiliated  societies,  boasts  that  neither 
member  nor  creditor  has  lost  a  farthing  by  them  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  movement  in  1849. 

In  organising  a  country  co-operative  bank  there  arc  certain 
rules,  regulations,  and  principles  which  are  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  The  first  is  the  unlimited  liability  of  members.  All  risk  can. 
he  safeguarded  by  a  standing  order  limiting  the  sum  to  be  lent  to  any 
individual  member,  ^vitho^lt  a  special  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  of  management,  and  also  the  total  amount  to  be  loaned. 

It  is  also  vital  to  the  success  of  the  bank  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  as  a  member  who  has  not  a  high  character  for  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  integrity.  Unless  members  of  co-operative  banks  are 
persons  of  good  character  capitalists  have  no  security  in  lending  to- 
them,  and  will  naturally  abstain  from  doing  so.  An  entrance  fee 
of  fid.  maj'  be  charged.  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  sliares,  but  if 
they  are  adopted  they  can  be  as  low  as  2s.  fid.  or  5s.,  payable  by 
instalments,  so  that  even  the  poorest  may  not  be  excluded. 

In  order  that  members  shall  be  fully  acquainted  with  one- 
another  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  the  area  of  each  society  to- 
a  small  district.  When  one  parish  is  too  small,  two  or  three  can  be 
joined  together.  The  ideal  population  for  a  bank  district  is  between 
1000  and  2000. 

Each  member  has  one  vote  only,  and  should  fully  realise  that  he. 
is  responsible  for  the  transactions  of  the  bank.  There  must  be  an 
executive  committee,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  board  of  supervision,- 
elected  at  annual  or  quarterly  meetings  of  the  whole  membership. 
The  duties  of  the  committee  are  to  admit  members,  grant  loans,  and 
fix  the  rate  of  interest  for  borrowers  and  depositors. 

Loans  are  only  granted  to  members.  They  are  also  granted 
solely  for  profitable,  productive,  or  economic  purposes,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  manure,  seeds,  poultry,  pigs,  cows,  greenhouses.  Full 
time  will  be  allowed  for  the  borrower  to  make  his  profit  out  of  the 
loan  before  repayment.  As  no  dividends  are  paid  to  members,  the 
rate  of  interest  will  be  the  lowest  possible,  co-operative  banks  being 
run  in  the  interests  of  the  borrowers  ;  members  making  their  profit 
by  means  of,  but  outside  of  the  bank. 

Every  applicant  for  a  loan  must  offer  in  addition  to  his  own- 
personal  security,  that  of  one  or  two  of  his  friends  w'ho  are  willing 
to  guarantee  to  repay  the  loan  in  full  to  the  bank  with  interest,  if 
the  apjdicant  himself  fails  to  do  so.  The  executive  committee  must 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  sureties. 

The  bank  will  receive  deposits  and  pay  thereon  at  least  3  per 
cent,  interest,  which  is  more  than  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
The  security  offered  is  the  joint  unlimited  liability  of  all  the 
members,  combined  with  regular  statements  of  accounts  and  a  yearly 
public  audit.  Bj^  depositing  their  savings  in  a  bank  of  this  kind,, 
men  and  women  will  not  only  secure  more  interest,  but  be  helping 
their  neighbours  by  circulating  money  in  their  own  districts  for 
productive  purposes,  under  proper  safeguards.  The  deposit  depart¬ 
ment  also  afi'ords  a  useful  opportunity  for  richer  people,  who  do  not 
require  to  borrow,  to  assist  in  this  movement  for  raising  the  tone, 
of  village  life  without  giving,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  fully  taken 
advantage  of.  A  set  of  model  rules  and  also  any  further  information 
required  to  start  a  co-opera,tive  bank  on  the  above  lines  at  once  m. 
affiliation  with  the  Central  Association,  may  be  obtained  from  the- 
Organizing  Secretary.  —  Henry'  C.  Dea’INE,  Co-operative  Banks 
Association,  29,  Old  (Jucen  Street,  Westminster,  S.  ^\. 

A  few  illustrations  Avill  give  some  idea  of  the  possibilities, 
of  usefulness  of  such  societies:  — 

Case  1.— A  farm  labourer,  an  industrious  man,  who  had 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  had  managed  to  save  a 
little  money.  He  took  half  an  acre,  then  three  aci'es  and 
the  proverbial  coav.  Then,  when  nearly  sixty  years  old, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  hire  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
which  he  managed  to  enter  and  stock,  except  Avith  sheep. 
To  purchase  these,  the  society  granted  him  a  loan  of  £30 
on  the  security  of  his*  live  and  dead  stock  and  corn  in  stack, 
AA'hich  he  insured  at  the  instance  of  the  society  for  £I50. 
But  for  this  loan  the  borroAver  Avould  have  had  to  sell  his 
sheep  food  to  his  OAvn  loss,  and  to  the  damage  of  the  farm. 
Having  punctually  discharged  his  debt,  he  applied  for  a 
fresh  loan  of  £40,  again  to  buy  sheep,  as  his  roots  were 
more  plentiful  than  during  the  previous  season.  The  loan 
was  granted  on  the  same  security  as  before,  and  duly  dis¬ 
charged.  A  further  sum  of  £20  was  granted,  and  paid  off  tO' 
the  day.  After  a  year  the  borroAver  saAv  a  chance  of  placing 
his  sons  on  a  small  farm,  AA'hich  he  practically  stocked  for 
them.  In  order  to  do  this,  hoAA^ever,  and  replenish  his  own 
holding,  he  applied  for  another  loan  of  £50,  Avhich  was 
granted  on  the  same  security.  This  chain  of  loans,  there¬ 
fore,  assisted  in  starting  the  tenants  of  tAvo  small  holdings, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  original  borrower  were  now 
to  go  out  of  farming  after  six  years,  he  Avould  be  found  to 
have  quadrupled  the  capital  Avith  which  he  started. 

Case  2. — One  member  borrowed  £l0,  and  bought  some 
ewes,  which,  with  their  produce,  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  before  the  time  of  repayment  (twelve  months) 

arrived.  .  ,  . 

-  Case  3.— A  £20  loan  to  another  member  to  repair  his 
Cucumber  and  Tomato  houses  preA^ented  them  going  further 
into  decay,  and  probably  getting  past  repair.  _  - 

Many  other  equally  striking  examples  might  be  given ; 
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but  I  think  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  there 
is  an  untold  field  of  usefulness  open  to  village  credit 
societies.  The  method  of  working  them  is  such  as  to  assist 
the  honest,  self-reliant,  and  industrious ;  but  to  leave 
severely  alone  the  laggard,  intemperate,  and  thriftless  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  strong  incentive  is  therefore  provided  for  the 
latter  class  to  qualify  for  the  former  one. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
the  above  association  is  not  a  bank,  but  a  non-profit-making, 
non-political  society  for  showing  small  cultivators,  trades¬ 
men,  and  the  working  classes  generally  how  they  can  form 
co-operative  banks  of  their  own  in  towns  or  villages.  All 
persons  desirous  of  doing  so  should  write  to  the  secretary 
at  the  address  already  given,  who  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
any  particulars  required.  All,  however,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  “  without  preliminary  union  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  co-operative  credit.” — W. 


The  Late  Mr,  William  Thompson. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  tiie  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Ipswich  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
of  Haslemere,  Bank  Road,  who  passed  away  on  Friday,  the 
3rd  inst.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  an  octogenarian,  and 
death  was  attributable  to  natural  decay.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
leaves  a  son  (Mr.  Sidney  Thompson)  and  three  daughters  to 
mourn  his  loss,  had  resided  in  Ipswich  all  his  life.  He  married 
Miss  Fisher,  of  Yoxford,  who  predeceased  him  in  1884.  As  a 
young  man  the  deceased  gentleman  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  science.  He  began  by  studying  chemistry  and  photography, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  old  Daguerreotype 
method  of  photography.  In  pursuance  of  that  hobby  he 
travelled  extensively  in  his  younger  days,  and  took  a  series  of 
photographs,  which  would  still  be  extremely  interesting,  even 
though  the  method  is  quite  out  of  date.  Some  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Old  Ipswich  have  been  reproduced  in  various  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  other  publications.  After  a  time  his  health  began 
to  fail  him  a  little,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  his 
pursuit  of  that  science  being  at  the  outset  purely  a  hobby.  Little 
Ijy  little  he  began  the  exchange  and  sale  of  rare  seeds,  and  he 
published  his  first  catalogue  in  1855 — a  very  slim  volume,  that 
compares  rather  quaintly  with  the  large  books  that  are  issued 
by  the  firm  nowadays.  His  speciality  was  always  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants,  and  he  never  cared  much  about  exotics. 
Through  many  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  he 
gradually  was  enabled  to  introduce  to  the  English  gardening 
w'orld  a  large  number  of  plants  hitherto  not  brought  into  culti¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  Thompson’s  fii’st  noteworthy  success  was  with  Rhodanthe 
maculata,  which  in  1863  he  introduced  from  Swan  River,  M’estern 
Australia.  This  had  a  great  vogue,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
favourite  Composites  in  decoration.  In  the  following  year  he 
introduced  two  more  varieties  of  the  same  plant — R.  alba  and 
R.  atro-sanguinea.  After  that  the  flower  that  brought  him  most 
note  was  the  beautiful  Aquilegia  caerulea,  which,  with  A. 
chrysantha,  was  the  first  parent  of  the  many  splendid  varieties 
of  the  long-spurred  Aquilegia  that  have  since  become  very 
common  ;  indeed,  that  really  opened  the  door  to  all  the  hybrids. 
His  introduction  of  Godetia  Whitneyi  and  Leptosiphon  roseus 
rendered  1871  a  year  memorable  in  the  gardening  world.  In 
later  years  his  greatest  find  was  the  lovely  Phacelia  Campanularia, 
which  he  introduced  from  California  in  1885,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  also  brought  in  the  Clematis  coccinea. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
botanists  for  his  entei’prise,  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote  ai 
dedication  by  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  then  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  : — “  Vol.  32  of  third  series,  1876.  This 
volume  of  the  ‘  Botanical  Magazine  ’  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich— to  whose  zeal  in  introducing  and  intelli¬ 
gent  skill  in  raising  hardy  American  plants,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Western  United  States,  European  gardeners  in  general, 
and  the  ‘  Botanical  Magazine  ’  in  particular,  are  indebted  for 
many  most  interesting  and  ornamental  noveltie.s — by  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  December  1.” 
Mr.  Thompson’s  friends  included  such  men  as  Charles  Darwin, 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  Asa  Gray  (the  great  American  botanist), 
and  his  gardens  have  made  Ipswich  a  Mecca  for  botanists  of  all 
countries.  Tliat  the  merits  of  the  deceased  gentleman  were  not 
only  recognised  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  Diamond  Jubilee  year  (1897)  he  was  decorated 
with  the  gold  Victorian  Medal  of  Honour  for  his  services  to 
botany.  '  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  to  carry  on  his  work, 
handicapped  as  he  was  by  a  physical  infirmity,  was  in  itself  an 
act  of  heroism  in  his  devotion  to  science. 

Mr.  Thompson  edited  a  monthly  magazine  called  “The  English 
Flower  Garden,”  which  began  in  18-52-3.  It  was  illustrated  by 
exquisitely  coloured  reproductions  from  hand  paintings  by  Fitch, 
the  great  flower  painter;  but  these  pi'oved  too  elaborate  to  yield 


a  profit,  and  the  venture  was  abandoned.  In  18-55  he  published 
“The  Gardening  Book  of  Annuals,”  a  kind  of  gardeners’  guide. 
This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  supplement,  and  a  year 
or  two  ago — as  the  work  had  gone  entirely  out  of  print  and  was 
very  rare — he  was  pressed  to  bring  out  a  fresh  edition,  and  he 
had  sketched  out  and  largely  completed  a  much  more  imposing 
edition. 

The  deceased  was  a  man  of  wide  interests,  great  reading, 
marvellous  memory,  and  an  extremely  good  linguist.  He  was  of 
loveable  disposition,  and  displayed  an  old-world  courtesy,  com¬ 
bined  with  entire  simplicity  of  character.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that,  despite  his  rather  hermitic  habits,  he  insisted  on 
being  taken  to  the  Town  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  King  Edward  VII.,  and  intimated  that  he  had  al-so  been 
present  when  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  in  1837. 

To  allude  for  a  mbment  to  the  strictly  business  side  of  Mr. 
Thompson’s  career,  it  may  bo  said  that  from  the  first  garden 
plot,  started  something  like  half  a  century  ago,  the  business 
developed  into  one  that  is  now  widely  known.  Mr.  John 
Morgan  had  been  connected  with  it  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
when  the  commercial  side  became  too  heavy  for  Mr.  Thompson, 
he  took  Mr.  Morgan  into  partnership.  Without  losing  anything 
of  its  scientific  character,  the  business  extended  so  much  that 
instead  of  the  original  small  garden  there  are  now  three  large 
nurseries  in  Ipswich. 

The  interment  took  place  on  Wednesday  at  Ipswich  Cemetery. 


Lilium  pardalinum. 

Though  there  is  something  almost  barbaric  in  the  colouring 
of  Lilium  pardalinum,  the  Panther  Lily,  yet  this  North-west 
American  species  is  always  appreciated  where  it  grows  well  and 
readies  its  full  stature  and  the  size  of  flower,  together  with 
healthy  foliage — all  the  symptoms  of  its  being  in  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  Its  red  and  orange  flowers,  spotted  with  brown,  are 
Eastern-like  in  their  opulent  colouring,  though  hailing  from  the 
far  w’est,  and  have  all  the  glowing  effect  we  find  in  the  most  regal 
race  of  the  queenly  flower  to  which  they  belong.  Such  gorgeously 
coloured  blooms  cannot  hut  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  lover  of 
the  Lily  a  desire  to  possess  L.  pardalinum  and  to  cultivate  it  to 
perfection.  Though  many  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  Panther 
Lily,  the  number  of  bulbs  lost  annually  from  want  of  care  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  solely  due  to  that  “  rule  of  thumb  ”  practice 
which  is  the  bane  of  gardening  that  this  effective  Californian 
Lily  is  so  seldom  seen  in  health  and  happiness.  A  glance  or  two 
at  its  natural  habitats  will,  however,  be  helpful  to  those  who 
seek  to  enjoy  in  its  fulness  the  fine  colouring  of  the  Panther 
Lily.  By  the  coast  line  of  tiie  west  of  North  America  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  California,  Lilium  pardalinum  is  to  be  found 
in  plenty,  though  its  leaves  and  flowers  show  signs  that  it  is  not 
in  its  most  congenial  home.  This  is  to  be  found  inland,  where, 
by  the  banks  of  streams  and  in  sunny  recesses,  moistui-e,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  shelter  can  all  be  enjoyed  by  this  fine  Lilium,  which 
there  attains  to  a  height  of  from  Cft  to  9ft,  and  which  forms 
great  clumps  several  feet  across.  We  are  not  familiar  with  it  in 
sucli  proportions  here,  though  there  is  no  reason  wdiy  it  should 
not  be  in  such  masses  as  in  its  native  land.  It  has  been  as  fine 
in  some  places  where  its  requirements  have  been  studied,  and 
many  more  might  have  it  thus,  so  rapidly  does  it  increase,  and 
so  easily  does  it  grow. 

los  prime  requirements  are  plenty  of  moisture,  a  boggy  soil, 
and  full  sunshine,  and  one  who  has  plenty  of  space  might  do 
worse  than  plant  a  wet  meadow  witli  Lilium  pardalinum,  feeling 
assured  that,  barring  accidents,  it  would  in  a  few  years  be  a 
sight  for  the  gods  to  admire,  a  source  of  delight  to  all  who 
gazed  upon  it.  In  a  warm  climate  and  with  a  dry  air  it  may 
linger  in  life  but  it  will  be  neither  so  healthy  nor  so  happy. 
Planting  is  best  done  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  can  be  procured, 
which  is  in  autumn,  or  it  can  be  delayed  until  spring,  though  I 
like  to  keei)  these  Lilies  as  short  a  time  out  of  the  soil  as 
possibloi  It  does  not  require  to'  be  deeply  planted ;  I  should 
make  6in  the  maximum,  but  it  will  thrive  quite  well  with 
merely  the  barest  covering  of  soil  above  the  rhizomatous  bulbs. 
Three  inches  I  look  upon  as  a  fair  depth  for  the  crowns.  They 
seem  absolutely  hardy,  as  I  have  had  bulbs  which  were  barely 
covered  uninjured  by  intense  frosts.  While  L.  pardalinum  is 
all  the  better  for  a  few  inches  at  least  of  moist  soil  underneath, 
it  is  wonderfully  accommodating,  and  I  have  it  doing  well  hero 
with  its  bulbs  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  concrete  shelf  at 
the  edge  of  a  little  aquatic  tank.  The  soil,  however,  is  just 
what  it  likes,  and  it  has  always  plenty  of  moisture.  Its  liking 
for  sunshine  is  shown  by  its  liaving  beien  less  vigorous  this 
season,  when  the  solar  rays  have  been  too  scarce  for  maiiy 
things  and  by  the  shorter  stems  yielded  by  bulbs  plant<M  in 
half-shaded  positions.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Lilium 
pardalinum  offered  in  the  trade,  but  imported  bulbs  will  gene¬ 
rally  give  a  considerable  variety,  though,  of  course,  this  depends 
largeily  uimn  the  place  in  which  they  have  been  collected.  A 
capital  form  is  known  as  Bourgaei,  but  almost  any  variety  will 
be  sure  to  please. — Solway  Frith. 
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Cypripedium  spectabile. 


This  western  United  States  hardy  Cypripedium  might  be 
named  the  finest  bog  plant  of  its  own  season,  which  is  the  present 
time.  Tlie  Moccassin  Flower,  as  it  is  also  called,  flourishes  in  cool, 
moist,  half-shaded  spots  among  peat  and  fibrous  loam.  No  finer 
bed  can  be  seen  than  the  one  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  and 
here  it  is  at  home.  Should  increase  be  desired,  the  crowns  can 
be  divided  in  autumn,  but  only  strong  plants  should  be  so 
treated.  The  flowers  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  having  a  rosy 
carmine  lip,  and  white  sepals  and  petals,  delicately  shaded  with 
rose  or  blush.  It  deserves  much  wider  culture. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Lselia  purpurata  is  one  of  the  grandest  Orchids  now  in  flower, 
and  to  ensure  a  fine  display  next  season  the  plants  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible  after  flowering.  I  never  like  to  see 
them  growing  away  in  late  autumn,  for  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
never  so  strong  or  the  flowers  so  freely  produced  as  on  stems 
that  come  right  away  in  spring  after  the  plants  have  had  a  good 
rest  during  winter.  It  may  be  asked,  How  can  the  plants  be 
prevented  from  growing?  This  is  rather  difficult  at  times,  but 
the  recognised  method  is  to  thoroughly  ripen  or  consolidate  the 
present  growth  and  lower  the  temperature  somewhat  afterwards. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  in  the  case  of  this  beautiful  Lselia 
as  in  that  of  a  Dendrobium,  as  those  who  have  tried  have  found. 
The  foliage  is  more  easily  injured  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air, 
while  at  times  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent  growths  starting. 
In  such  cases  grow  them  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  endeavour 
to  finish  the  stems  by  the  early  winter.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
top-dress  the  plants  should  roots  appear  to  be  starting,  but 
the  best  time  for  repotting  is  past,  this  being  in  spring,  Avhen 
the  yoiing  shoots  are  just  beginning  to  push  roots  on  their  own 
account. 

Another  species  now  in  bloom  is  Lfelia  Boothiana,  or  lobata, 
as  it  used  to  be  called.  This  Orchid  is  singular  in  thriving 
upon  apparent  neglect,  and  if  kept  well  potted  on  in  new  compost 
every  few  years  will  never  flower,  though  it  will  increase  and 
multiply  very  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  leave  it  alone  to 
starve,  as  it  seems,  in  its  pot,  leave  it  until  the  new  growths 
hang  all  about  over  the  edges,  and  do  not  treat  it  any  too  well 
with  regard  to  watering,  and  the  probability  is  you  will  be 
rewarded  by  an  ample  display  of  its  charming  blossoms.  Lselia 
Boothiana  is  found  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  growing  fully  exposed  to 
the  hot  sun  upon  bare  rocks,  and  this  treatment  is  necessary 
to  flower  it  satisfactorily. 

Lfelia  majalis,  or  the  Mayflower,  should  by  now  have  almQ.st 
finished  its  growth,  and  Avhen  complete  the  plants  should  be 
placed  outside  right  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  and  watered  as  often 
as  necessary.  This,  too,  will  not  flower  if  kept  growing  under 
the  usual  conditions  all  the  year  round.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
ripened  by  exposure;  but,  given  this  little  attention,  it  is  a 
most  lovely  plant,  its  blossoms  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  the  growth,  the  colour  a  pretty  soft  pink  or  rose, 
with  purple  markings  on  the  lip. — H.  R.  R. 


- - 
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Calceolarias  at  Bolehall  Manor  House. 


Tamworth  has  during  recent  years  become^  w’ell  knowm  to 
horticulturists  on  account  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  Mr. 
W.  Sydenham’s  Violas  and  Pansies.  To  visit  the  neighbourhood 
without  seeing  them  is  almost  an  unpardonable  omission.  I  do 
not,  however,  plead  quite  guilty,  as  I  passed  the  entrance  gate 
and  saw  the  brilliant  glow  of  colour  in  the  distance.  My  time 
was  extremely  limited,  or  I  should  certainly  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  latest  varieties  in  Violas ;  but  I  had  to  be 
content  with  inspecting,  and  thoroughly  enjoying,  a  feature  in 
the  delightful  garden  of  the  Rev,  W.  MacGregor,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road. 

I  had  previously  heard  of  the  fine  display  of  Calceolarias 
w’hich  Mr.  G.  Higginson  each  year  provides  for  his  employer, 
and  was  therefore  determined  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  catching  them  in  almost 
the  full  tide’  of  beauty.  The  plants  were  arrayed  in  the  well- 
kept  conservatory,  and  my  impression  on  seeing  them  was  that 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  these  favourites  of  the  older  florists 


for  providing  a  beautiful  and  varied  display  during  May  and 
early  June.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  of  a  stamp  which 
prominent  exhibitors  might  well  enVy,  and  such  as  only 
masters  in  the  art  of  growing  can  produce.  No  matter  whether 
they  were  groAving  in  6in.  7in,  or  Sin  pots,  the  same  sturdy 
vigour  was  noticeable  throughout,  the  amount  of  growth  being 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  pot. 

The  individual  flowers  were  as  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
substance  as  for  their  delightful  and  varied  markings.  It  would 
require  a  bold  man  to  attempt  to  accui-ately  describe  the 
colours  and  markings  of  this  fine  strain  of  Calceolarias.  I 
certainly  will  not  court  failure  by  trying  to  do  so,  but  instead 
w'ill  urge  all  gardeners  who  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  plants 
for  another  year.  In  this  case  the  seed  Avas  obtained  from  the 
w’ell-knoAvn  firm  of  Dicksons,  of  Chester. 

Mr.  Higgin.son  soavs  his  seed  sometimes  during  June,  in  pans 
placed  in  frames  or  handlights  in  a  cool  position  in  the  open 
air.  Strict  attention  is  paid  to  pricking  out  and  potting  on 
the  young  seedlings  and  plants  before  they  become  crowded 
or  root -bound.  Light  .sandy  soil  freely  intermixed  AA’ith  leaf  soil 
is  used  in  the  ea,rly  stages,  and  at  each  successiAm  potting  the 
compost  is  made  slightly  heavier,  a  little  Avell  decayed  manure 
being  employed  at  the  final  potting.  That  arch  enemy,  green 
fly,  is  kept  at  bay  by  repeated  fumigatings  before  they  have 
time  to  establish  tliemselves,  and  by  careful  attention  to  the 
numerous  other  details  of  culture.  FeAV  plants  Avill  show  the 
result  of  neglect  more  quickly  than  this  type  of  Calceolaria, 
and  neglect  of  any  description  means  trouble  Avith  insect  pests ; 
but  when  skill  and  comstant  attention  are  bestoAved  upon  them, 
then  the  “  harvest  ”  is  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  one.  All 
should  bear  in  mind  that  noAv  is  the  time  to  make  preparation.s 
for  next  year’s  display. — H. 


TaptoD  Grow,  Chesterfield, 


About  two  miles  from  Chesterfield  lies  Tapton  Court,  and  at 
a  recent  visit  Ave  found  Mr.  Bloxham,  the  courteous  head 
gardener,  A\ho  readily  placed  his  time  at  our  disposal,  and  con¬ 
ducted  us  over  the  beautiful  grounds.  Entering  a  picturesque 
dell  by  crossing  a  stream,  Ave  found  ourselves  in  a  lovely  spot  by 
the  lake,  Avhereon  di.sported  Avaterfowls  and  majestic  swans.  The 
lake  is  AA'ell  stocked  Avith  fishes,  and  one  can  fancy  how  pleasant 
it  must  be  in  summertime  to  board  the  boat,  and  to  .spend  some 
time  amongst  the  birds  and  these  dAvellers  in  the  A\aters.  Rising 
almost  from  the  lake  .side  is  a  stupendous  bank,  but  along  the 
foot  Ave  notice  Lilies  and  Primroses  and  clumps  of  Narcissus  (the 
month  Avas  May),  AA'hile  Pampas  Grass  is  groAving  by  the  lake  side, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  naturalise  the  bank  with  well- 
knoAvn  floAvers.  Mounting  by  a  winding  Avalk,  we  come  uj.cn 
pieces  of  rockery,  in  Avhich  numbers  of  rock  plants  are  growing. 
Primula  japonica  and  P.  rosea  do  Avell  here,  and  are  covered 
Avith  bloom.  American  CoAA'slips,  Ericas,  &c.,  are  dotted  about, 
and  one  sees  the  Fritillai'ia  also.  Clumps  of  Ivy  groAving  in,  and 
covering  tree  trunks,  are  conspicuous. 

The  alpine  garden  is  a  pretty  feature,  and  Grape  Hyacintlis, 
Saxifrages,  Aubrietias,  Azaleas,  Ac.,  luxuriate  therein.  Here 
one  sees  a  Amry  fine,  .soft  Shield  Fern  fully  18in.  acros.s  the  crown. 
Thoughout  this  garden  Avater  is  laid  from  a  spring  some  distance 
aAvay,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  constant  trickling.  Pa.ssing 
on,  Ave  notice  Alpine  Phloxes  doing  Avell,  and  there'  is  a  choice 
collection  of  Tulipas  (species),  including  retroflexa  and  fulgens. 
Arabis  has  a  pretty  effect;  St.  John’s  Wort  and  Berberis  are  at 
home  here;  Rock  Cistus  and  A’eronicas  all  do  Avell,  and  there  is 
a  fine  collection  of  Daffodils.  All  the  leading  A'arieties  of  the 
latter  are  here,  and  some  blooms  secured  honours  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  ShoAV.  AVe  also  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  about  300  being  groAvn,  and  Mr.  Bloxham  is  a  noted 
groAver.  Hybrid  Primroses  make  a  fine  shoAV,  and  evidently 
SAveet  Peas  are  a  faA'ourite  item. 

Coming  to  the  glass  houses  Ave  find  in  the  early  vinery  Muscat 
Hamburgh  looking  remarkably  well,  Avith  fine  vroAvth,  a  good 
crop,  and  good  bunches.  In  another  hou.so  Hamburghs  and 
Alicantes  look  very  promising.  Tomatoes  are  doing  Avell,  and 
show  some  fine  fruit.  The  Tomato  house  Avas  erected  specially 
for  these  plants,  and  they  are  Amry  flourishing.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  both  shoAv  a  good  crop.  In  the  stoA’e  there  were  a 
fine  lot  of  Calanthe  A'eitchi  coming  aAvay  Avonderfully  strong ; 
and  of  Pandanus  A'eitchi  there  are  some  grand  table  plants. 
Abutilon  Sanderianum.  Crotons,  Acalyphas,  Anthuriums,  and  a 
fine  lot  of  Gloxinias  (Peed’s  strain)  are  all  good.  A  Begonia, 
President  Carnot,  in  floAver  almost  occupies  one  end  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  nice  collection  of  Caladiums,  including  Madame  Groult. 
Jonville,  Madame  Fitz  Kochlin,  Raymond  Lemoine,  and  Raoul 
Pugno  with  its  transparent  leaves.  On  the  roof  are  Cleroden- 
drons.  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Plumbago  rosea,  and  Allamandas. 
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We  noticed  nice  pieces  of  Oncidiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Cattleyas,  and  Begonia  God- 
seffiana.  In  a  pretty  fernery  is  an  arch  of  tufa, 
in  wliich  Adiantums,  Pteris,  and  Rex  Begonias 
luxuriate,  and  it  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

By-the-bye,  tufa  seems  to  suit  Ferns  iiu- 
^ )  they  seem  to  fairly  revel  in  it. 

Adiantum  gracillimum  and  Asparagus,  and 
some  fine  baskets  of  Davallias  are  noticeable. 

In  the  flowering  house  were  Viburnum 
plicatum,  Cyclamens,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Souvenir  de  Charles  iSirner,  won¬ 
derfully  good,  nearly  all  across  the  top  of  the 
house;  Azaleas,  Fuchsias  in  flower  on  the 
roof,  and  a  basket  of*  Lachenalia  tricolor, 

Avith  an  immense  lot  of  flower,  each  call  for 
special  attention.  V  e  also  noticed  Sutton’s 
Improved  Telegraph  Cucumbers  doing  well. 

The  Rose  garden  is  a  pretty  spot,  and 
reached  from  the  terrace  near  the  house  over¬ 
looking  the  alpine  bank  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Sweet  Peas  are,  as  we  have  said,  a 
speciality  at  Tapton  Grove,  and  clumps  of 
choice  varieties  are  numerous.  Tlie  mansion 
is  very  prettily  and  pleasantly  situated  on 
an  eminence.  It  stands  in  its  own  grounds  of 
120  acres,  of  which  the  gardens  occupy  about 
four.  The  lawns  and  shrubberies  are  A'eiy  fine, 
some  fine  specimen  English  Yews  are  notice¬ 
able,  being  30ft.  high,  and  probably  30ft. 
through  at  foot,  and  are  wonderfully  well 
furnished  to  the  ground.  Two  pillars  of 
G-olden  Ivy  on  the  lawn  also  looked  well. 

R.  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  Tapton 
Grove,  is  an  enthusiastic  horticultui-i,st, 
genial  and  pleasant.  We  were  honoured  by 
his  presence,  and  w'ere  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  takes  a  particular  interest  and  pride 
in  his  grounds.  He  is  a  county  councillor  and! 
member  of  the  School  Board,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  in  the  district.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bloxham,  the  gar¬ 
dener,  is  secretary  of  the  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  is  enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  gardening  charities,  such  as 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  <feo.  He  is  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  experience,  gained  in  such  places  as  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  at  Stowe  House ;  the  Earl  of  Aylesford’s,  Packington  Hall ; 
thence  to  Moseley  Hall,  Birmingham,  and  he  was  three  years  at 
Shelton  Hall,  Newark,  and  seven  years  with  the  late  Canon 
Sutton  at  Brant  Broughton.  He  has  been  at  Tapton  Grove  some 
fifteen  years,  and  as  he  has  practically  had  the  modelling  of  the 
grounds  here,  he  is  naturally  proud  of  the  place.  In  local 
exhibitions,  too,  he  has  Avon  a  great  reputation. — W.  L. 


Cypripedium 


The  Old-fashioned  Garden. 


A  great  part  of  the  charm  of  the  really  old-fashioned  garden 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  it  we  find  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees 
not  to  be  found  in  the  orthodox  gardens  of  to-day.  Except  in 
the  really  old-fashioned  garden,  how  seldom  do  we  come  across 
that  quaint  old  shrub  known  in  the  old  days  as  Bladder  Nut. 
Philip  Miller,  in  his  “  Gardeners’  Kalendar,”  written  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  such,  and 
never  thinks  of  adding  its  more  classical  name  of  Staphylea.  In 
this  old-fashioned  garden,  however,  it  is,  during  the  sunny  May 
days,  in  full  blossom.  The  pretty  pendulous  habit  of  the  creamy 
white  floAvers  has  much  of  gracefulness.  It  is  true  the  shrub 
is  not  significantly  conspicuous,  but  in  some  half  shady  place  it 
proves  a  charming  subject,  and  might  well  be  more  generally 
grown.  I  may  add  that  it  is  tall  growing,  and  not  by  any  means 
particular  as  to  soil  or  aspect. 

Another  old-fashioned  shrub  that  those  avIio  appreciate  highly 
decorative  effects  might  introduce  to  give  brilliant  display  during 
many  weeks  is  the  double  floAvered  Kerria.  It  flowers  in  favour¬ 
able  seasons  during  the  latter  portion  of  March,  throughout 
April,  and  well  into  May,  Avhile  not  infrequently  the  end  of  the 
summer  will  again  see  it  in  blossom.  It  flourishes  best  in  some 
sheltered  nook,  or  with  the  protection  of  a  Avail  behind  it.  In 
the  latter  case,  hoAA’ever,  it  should  never  be  trained  flat  upon  it, 
but  should  be  alloAved  to  retain  its  bushy  habit,  as  it  is  far  more 
artistic  thus  groAvn.  This  shrub  increases  very  freely,  sending  Aip 
new  shoots  every  year,  and  therefore  once  established,  is  easily 
increased.  There  is  also  a  single  form  that  has  much  beauty  to 
recommend  it. 

Yet  another  old-fashioned  shrub  that  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden  Avhere  these  old-time  shrubs  and  plants  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  treasured  is  the  Allspice  Tree,  or,  as  more  properly  I 
should  name  it,  Calycanthus.  This  is  also  a  May-flowering  shrub, 


and  if  the  deep  purple  flowers  have  no  great  brilliancy  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  they  make,  at  any  rate,  curious  and  interesting 
subjects.  By  the  Avay,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  in  our  up-to- 
date  English  gardens  Ave  rarely  have  regard  to  the  quaint  atid 
curious,  yet  our  sense  for  these  is  as  acute  almost  as  our  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  is  quite  as  Avorthy  of  being  catered  for. 

But  to  return  to  the  Allspice  Tree,  or,  if  I  must,  the  Caly¬ 
canthus.  I  knoAV  it  growing  in  an  old  garden  border,  fairly 
moist,  but  in  the  full  sunshine,  and  every  year  it  is  literally 
coA'ered  Avith  blossom.  I  give  these  details,  as  there  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  tastes.  An  old  authority 
tells  us  “  they  must  liaA'e  the  Avarmest  situation  and  the  driest 
soil  that  can  be  procured,”  Avhile  another  Avriter  of  much  later 
date  tells  us  “  they  flourish  best  Avhen  someAvhat  shaded  by  other 
trees,  and  where  the  ground  is  damp.”  BetAveen  these  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  conditions  I  think  Ave  may  conclude  that  they  are 
not  particular,  and  AA’ill  groAv  almost  anyAvhere.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  teach  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  very  com¬ 
pact  and  neat  in  groAvth,  someAA’hat  dAvarf,  that  is  to  say,  attain¬ 
ing  4ft  to  oft  in  height,  and  not  too  dense  in  habit. 

I  have  one  more  old-fashioned  subject  to  speak  of  to-day,  so 
beautiful,  so  full  of  old-Avorld  charm,  and  yet,  methinks,  too 
seldom  seen — I  mean  the  pink  or  crimson  May  tree.  There  are 
double  and  single  varieties  equally  AA'orthy  of  cultivation.  Indeed, 
I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  garden  of  any  considerable  size 
should  be  Avithout  one  at  least  of  these  highly  decorative  subjects. 
The  habit  of  the  Crataegus  generally  is  very  characteristic  and 
distinctive.  The  trees  should  be  alloAved  ample  room  in  Avhich 
to  deA'elop.  It  is  far  too  effective  to  be  half  hidden  amongst  a 
croAvded  belt  or  group  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  if  it  can  be  done, 
it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  Avhen  it  can  be  vieAA'ed  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  its  topmost  branch  to  the  point  Avhere  the  angular 
and  distinctive  stem  or  stems  meet  the  soil. 

FeAV  old-fashioned  gardens  but  Avill  be  able  to  boast  their 
Medlar  tree.  I  always  think  this  a  highly  picturesque  tree.  It 
is  effective  in  early  May,  Avhen  covered  Avith  its  large  white 
blossom,  and  then  in  early  autumn,  again,  it  is  A'aluable,  as  being 
one  of  the  brightest  tinted  among  the  loAver  growing  trees.  The 
leaves  take  on  a  gloAving  tone  that  is  most  effective,  Avhile  the 
fruit,  Avhen  vieAved  at  close  quarters,  is  quaintly  artistic  and  effec¬ 
tive,  both  in  habit  of  groAvth  and  in  contrast  to  the  foliage. — 
F.  M.  Wells. 


Hand-list  of  Coniferae. 


The  second  edition  of  the  list  of  Conifers  groAvu  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  KeAv,  has  recently  been  issued,  price  3d.  The 
present  hand-list  enumerates  246  species  and  461  varieties,  or 
some  700  “sorts”  in  all.  A  brief  revicAv  of  tlie  literature  deal¬ 
ing  Avith  Conifenc  is  published,  extending  to  nineteen  pages. 
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Gardeners’  Commissions. 


I  am  not  going  into  this  matter  very  fully,  mainly  because 
I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  recently  well  said  by  your 
several  correspondents.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  viz.,  that 
emploj’ers  of  gardeners  very  much  magnify  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  they  think  their  gardeners  receive.  Another  is  that  if 
gardeners  as  a  body  would  but  brace  themselves  up  more  and  act 
prudently  they  would  be  better  off  in  the  near  future  if  the 
Avhole  affair  was  abolished  for  ever — I  mean  both  in  pocket  and 
self-respect.  There  are  many  phases  of  this  commission  business. 
It  is  not  confined  to  gardeners  and  other  servants.  As  all  men 
who  have  any  insight  into  the  affairs  of  life  know  very  well,  it 
affects  the  class  in  some  of  its  forms  who  employ  gardeners;  aye! 
and  in  much  bigger  lumps  than  gardeners  are  supposed  to  receive. 
Let  us  clear  the  bits  of  dirt  from  our  own  doorsteps,  I  say,  and 
then  work  as  citizens  to  compel  the  larger  heaps  tq  be  swept  off. 

What  caused  me  to  pen  these  notes  was  the  receipt  of  a 
bulb  catalogue  from  a  well  known  firm  in  Holland.  I  enclose  you 
a  leaflet  inserted  therein.  This  leaflet  is  not  in  the  catalogue 
sent  by  sonie  firms  to  employers.  Assuming  that  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  for  abolishing  secret  commissions  is  passed  and 
becomes  law,  how  will  it  reach  foreign  bulb  merchants  and 
nurserymen?  This  is  an  important  matter  nowadays,  when 
garden  owners  are  each  year  sending  more  of  their  bulb  and  other 
garden  orders  abroad.  My  own  employer  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  the  bulb  requirements  must  come  from  Holland  this  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  if  I  wished  I  could  cause  them  to  come  from 
the  firm  alluded  to  ;  and  yet  no  English  nurseryman  of  any  repute 
would  dream  of  making  me  such  an  offer.  At  any  rate,  after 
nearly  forty  years’  experience  as  a  head  gardener  I  have  never 
received  such  a  one.  The  main  remedy  for  the  disease  is  for 
garden  owners  and  employers  of  gardeners  to  pay  them  a  just 
salary  according  to  their  character,  responsibility,  and  average 
success  in  results.  Then  extract  from  them  a  promise  to  take 
no  fee  from  any  business  man  or  firm  ;  penalty,  dismissal,  and  the 
cause  of  it  to  be  put  on  any  certificate  of  character^  given.  I 
could  name  places  where  the  butler  and  gamekeeper’s  pi-esents 
from  their  employer’s  guests  averaged  £20  per  annum,  and  yet 
the  gardener,  who  does  a  good  deal  to  contribute  to  these  said 
guests’  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  did  not  average  £3  per  annum 
in  presents  or  cqmmission.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  many 
phases  of  this  business.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  are  employers 
of  gamekeepers  who  pay  them  a  very  small  wage  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  they  will  receive  a  liberal  amount  in  presents 
from  the  employer’s  friends,  and  yet  no  one  condemns  this  sort 
of  thing. — Yoekshire  Gardener,  July  1. 

InteresliDg  Wild  Phots. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me 
to  learn  something  about  our  wild  plants.  To  many  these  humble 
subjects  of  our  woods,  waj’sides,  and  groves  form  a  charm  not 
to  be  even  superseded  by  the  more  prepossessing  exotics.  Our 
young  fi'iends  of  botanical  proclivities  will  be  now  keenl.y  on  the 
search  for  subjects,  and  a  more  plea.sant  pastime  is  difficult  for 
me  to  determine.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  this 
auxiliary  to  their  profession  is  not  sO'  earne.stly  embraced  by 
gardeners  as  it  might  be.  Many  of  our  young  lads  fail  to  see  where 
the  study  of  British  flora  has  a  bearing  on  other  floras.  How¬ 
ever,  a  knowledge  of  their  properties,  habitats,  and  general 
characteristics,  not  to  speak  of  higher  technicalities,  involving 
physiological  or  morphological  science,  is  useful,  and;much  is 
added  to  one’s  little  word  of  happiness  within  himself. 

The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants  must  have  given 
men  an  early  subject  for  reflection ;  it  does  yet  and  probably  will 
remain  to  do  so  for  ages  yet  to  come.  The  chemical  combinations 
are  so  complex  and  in  many  cases  so  difficult  to  determine,  that 
this  form  of  chemical  science  may  well  be  described  as  in  its 
infancy.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  know  as  much  as  one  can  possibly  acquire  of  the 
nature  of  a  plant  or  plants.  The  poisonous  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  are  ever  fertile  with  interest.  Almost  every  one  of  those 
have  a  history,  some  of  them  a  tragic  one  indeed,  and  we  never 
meet  with  the  notorious  Hemlock  without  the  tragic  story  of 
Socrates  arising.  The  meeting  is  both  sacred  and  awe-inspiring, 
and  the  impressions  which  are  necessarily  precipitated  tend  to 
make  us  regard  the  Konian  of  thq  Greeks  a  subject  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  friendship.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Conium 
maculatum  is  not  the  Hemlock  of  the  Greeks;  but  the  Conium, 


is  not  the  less  powerfully  poisonous.  In  some  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  every  typical  plant  of  the  same  order  is  denominated  Hem¬ 
lock.  The  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa)  is,  perhaps,  equally  as 
powerful  a  poison  as  the  Spotted  Hemlock  of  notoriety,  and  so 
is  also  the  Water  Dropwort  (QHnanthe  crocata),  whose  outstand¬ 
ing  poisonous  effects  are  tetanic  in  character.  The  common 
garden  annual,  and  specially  characteri.stic  umbel-bearing  plants 
the  Fool’s  Parsley,  possess  poisonous  properties  of  no  mean 
order  as  well.  Its  specific  name,  sethu.sa,  from  aitho,  to  burn, 
would  in  some  measure  indicate  such  properties.  Though  a 
knowledge  of  British  plants  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  gardener,  it  is  neverthele.ss 
a  most  desirable  addition,  and  may  in  some  causes  be  a  mo.sfe 
serviceable  one. — D.  L. 

j  - ^ 

Back  to  the  Land. 

Where  Small  Holdings  Pay. 

Expression  of  opinion  is  open  to  all,  therefore  I,  as  a  dis¬ 
interested  yet  interested  person,  may  be  allowed  to  make  some 
remarks.  I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  farming,  although 
residing  in  a  village  that  is  supported  by  the  land,  anch  more¬ 
over,  live  with  a  farm  hand  who  is  a  living  example  of  tlie  type 
that  “  Briton”  speaks  about.  Fully  forty  years  on  the  farm,  yet 
still  earns  a  stipend  of  15s.  weekly.  Intelligent  enough,  ami 
cognisant  with  the  various  branches ;  but  lacking  that  all-power¬ 
ful  item  usually  termed  “go.”  And  because  of  this  missing 
c|uantity  he  will  necessarily  be  compelled  to  work  until  he  can 
do  so  no  longer  !  Then  what  ? 

Personallj'  I,  like  “  Briton,”  am  convinced  that  the  small' 
holdings  are  of  more  service,  because  a  man  who  has  managed 
to  save  a  little  monev  can  take  a  few  acres,  be  his  own  master# 
and  be  truly  interested  in  his  work,  because  it  is  to  his  benefit. 
There  are  several  men  about  here  who  rent  small  holdings,  not 
for  tilling  purposes,  but  cattle  and  sheep  breeding,  and  their  ever 
increasing  stock  is  clcarJji  an  indication  that  a  small  place  can  be, 
made  to  pay.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  dealing  with  small 
holdings.  To  cultivate  cereals  on  such  is  futile.  The  value  of 
crops  of  such  as  Mangolds,  &c.,  is  insufficient.  Therefore,  grow¬ 
ing  for  market  is  the  opening  that  offers  itself  to  men  with  a 
little  capital  and  plenty  of  go.  Fruit,  certainly,  is  a  ivorthy 
subject  to  take  up,  but  the  expense  of  planting  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  with  trees  is  a  considerable  item.  The  fear  of  frost 
as  referred  to  by  “  H.  D.”  is  also  an  item  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  two  such  seasons  as  the  present  and  that  of  1902 
would  certainly  cripple  any  small  man.  But  there  are  other 
details  that  are  imported  into  this  country  which  might  ivell  be 
grown  at  home.  Something  like  500,000  bushels  of  Onions  were 
imported  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 

Is  England  unsuited  to  Onion  culture?  The  private  gardener 
can  produce  bulbs  that  for  size  would  exterminate  the  imported 
Spanish.  His  ordinary  specimens  are  fully  ecjual  to  any  that  are 
brought  over  annually  by  those  blue  smocked,  wooden  clogged 
Bretons,  who  visit  our  towns  and  villages  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  Therefore,  why  do  not  Englishmen,  take  up  Onion  culture 
on  an  up-to-date  scale  ?  It  should  be  up-to-date,  however,  not  a 
mere  surface-scratching-seed-sowing-without-cultivation  affair.  An 
expert  on  Onions  in  Mew  York  State  deliberately  states  that  500 
to  800  and  even  1,000  bushels  of  bulbs  may  be  secured  from  one 
acre  of  suitable  soil.  He  himself  has  grown  800  bushels,  each  of 
which  sold  at  one  dollar,  bringing  in  £166  English  money.  The 
total  working  expenses  were  $295  (£59),  to  which  were  added  cost 
of  freightage  and  agents’  fees — about-  20  per  cent.-^this  leaving  a 
substantial  profit  on  his  working.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions 
are  possibly  more  favourable  than  here,  but  I  daresay  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  quantity  could  be  grown  on  suitable  soil ! 
Celery  also  ought  to  be  a  paying  crop.  Referring  to  the  States 
again,  an  expert  says  there  is  only  one  better  paying  crop  than 
Onions,  and  that  is  Celery  I  It  may  interest  readers  to  learn  that 
much  of  the  finest  Celery  in  the  States  is  grown  by  one  firm, 
whose  grounds  are  situated  in  California  and  Florida.  This 
firm’s  products  are  despatched  in  refrigerator  cars  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  When  first  started,  the  pioneer  of  this  movement 
was  quite  a  small  man  ;  now  he-is  a  millionaire.  I  am'  acquainted 
with  one  man  ivho  makes  a  specialitv  of  about  half  an  acre  of 
Celery,  and  not  the  slightest  trouble  is  experienced  in  disposing 
of  it.  His  work  is  done  entirely  bv  hand,  he  and  his  sons  doing 
it  unaided,  without  ploughs  anci  other  quick  agents. — A.  W.  ‘ 


Sorrows  of  Gardeners. 

W^e  all  have  heard  or  read  of  “The  Sorrows  of  Satan,”  but 
if  the  sorrows  of  his  satanic  majesty  are  greater  than  those  of 
the  humble  gardener  then  he  has  my  sincere  sympathy.  I  chal¬ 
lenge  anyone  to  enumerate  a  trade  which  possesses  so  many 
drawbacks  as  dees  gardening.  It  appears  as  if  everything  in 
creation  and  out  of  it  were  in  league  to  spoil  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  who  practises  horticulture.  No  sooner  does  he  bring 
forth  the  spade  and  the  fork  than  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
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moiuunent  of  trouble.  The  soil  may  work  kindly  and  the  seeds 
are  sown,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit.  Biit 
do  they.?  No  sooner  is  the  Avork  completed  than  the  Aveather 
puts  in  a  Avord.  It  may  turn  to  AA’et,  it  may  be  drought;  one 
way  or  the  other  usually  brings  a  like  result.  The  innocent  man 
plants  his  early  Potatoes  and  eA’erything  desirable  folloAAs  until 
the  shoots  are  Gin  high,  then  along  comes  the  frost  fiend,  and 
the  gardener  reaps  his  sorroAA'.  He  may  plant  late,  if  dry 
AA'eather  ensues  the  plants  hang  fire;  if  AAet  is  the  order,  then 
all  haulm  is  the  result.  Then  comes  hot  Aveather  as  at  the 
present  moment,  and  the  gardener  knoAvs  \Ahat  Avill  follow.  “  My 
‘spuds’  hatm  the  blight,’  saj-s  one.  “My  Solanum  tuberosum 
have  become  infested  Avith  Phytophthora  infestans,”  cries 
another.  He  prays  for  rain  at  one  period,  he  denounces  it  at 
another. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  Avhat  Avas  said  by  the  StraAA’berry  groAA'ers 
who  AAmre  suffering  through  the  lavish  supply  of  aqua  pura 
recently.  The  Peas  are  in  early  and  all  looked  rosy,  then  comes 
the  slug,  the  fiend  that  it  is,  and  aAvay  go  the  Peas;  likeAvise 
the  Beans,  to  say  nothing  of  other  things.  One  gardener  will 
plant  out  his  early  Cauliflowers,  the  slug  pays  a  visit,  another 
does  ditto,  the  rabbit  makes  a  call.  The  result  in  each  case 
is  the  same.  "NYe  gaze  upon  the  great  display  of  fruit  blossom, 
eA’en  upon  the  young  fruits,  but  Jack  Frost  chips  in  and  they  go. 
M  e  look  at  our  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  AA-atch  the 
buds  fattening.  Then  another  visitor  calls,  this  time  the  bird  ; 
in  fact,  many  of  them.  Should  the  fruits  succeed  in  getting 
through,  the  birds  are  there  again.  Pears,  StraAvberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  all  grist  to  their 
mill.  He  looks  rapturously  upon  his  breaking  Rose  trees  and 
sees  visions  of  prizes.  The  maggot  is  at  Avork  ere  the  leaf  is 
fully  out.  Then  comes  the  aphis,  and  perhaps  the  mildcAv. 
Some  things  the  poor  gardener  can  cope  Avith,  but  the  Currant 
mite  is  beyond  him.  The  “Mum”  rust  thriAms  despite  the 
sulphide  of  potassium.  The  Carnations  giAm  joy  as  the  buds  saa  oII 
visibly,  but  the  AA’ireworm  says  nay,  and  the  poor  biped  animal 
tears  his  hair  in  desperation.  He  AA^atches  his  “  Cues  ”  growing 
cheerily,  AA'hen  flop  they  go,  and  he  knoAvs  Avhat  is  the  matter. 
The  Melons  get  as  big  as  eggs,  then  they  take  to  rotting  off.  The 
Tomatoes  look  Avell  one  day,  the  next  they  are  limp,  and  the 
gardener  mutters  “  fungi.”  So  one  might  ramble  on  for  ever, 
but  little  value  AA’ould  accrue.  All  gardeners  knoAv,  and  haA'e 
felt,  the  meaning  of  sorroAv ;  therefore  they  will  join  Avith  me  in 
stating  Nature  sometimes  to  be  against  the  gardener.^ — A. 


Begonias  at  Rocklands,  Waterford,  Ireland, 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  afforded  a  great  treat  in  being  enabled 
to  A'ieAV  the  splendid  collection  of  single  and  double  Begonias  at 
Rocklands,  "Waterford,  the  beautifully  situated  residence  of  John 
Newson  White,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Avho  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Water¬ 
ford  Horticultural  Society  and  a  most  enthusiastic  flori.st.  I 
was  very  courteously  shown  through  the  houses  and  nicely 
arranged  grounds  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
AA’ho  is  an  adept  at  Begonia  groAving,  and  Avho  has  won  many 
prizes  for  Begonia  culture.  The  Begonia  house  is  quite  a  new 
structure,  erected  for  Mr.  M’hite  by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Paul,  of  Nonvich.  It  is  an  ideal  house  for  groAving 
these  charming  floAvers.  Mr.  Taylor  shoAved  me  a  lot  of  seedlings 
raised  by  himself :  a  single  crimson  one,  the  flowers  being  Sin 
in  diameter;  also  a  single  crimson  one  with  a  AA’hite  centre  7in 
in  diameter ;  some  beautifully  fringed  single  seedlings ;  and  a 
few’  magnificent  seedling  doubles,  all  being  groAvn  from  seed 
saved  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Rocklands.  I  may  say  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  collection  of  .seedlings. 

Amongst  the  double  named  varieties  I  particularly  noticed 
Mrs.  Stothert,  a  beautifully  grown  yelloAv,  Camellia-shaped 
flowers,  the  floAvers  being  ojin  in  diameter  and  Sin  deep ; 
Leviathan,^ dark  rose,  charmingly  coloured,  and  of  robust  habit; 
Duke  of  Fife,  a  clear  rose  colour,  beautifully  crimped ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  A’ery  large  erect  flowers,  beautiful  blush  pink  colour ; 
HenshaAv  Russell,  floAAers  very  large  and  full,  beautiful  scarlet, 
very  erect  form;  Felix  Marcotte,  a  dazzling  velvety  scarlet, 
floAA'ers  large  and  splendidly  shaped,  very  compact ;  Mrs.  French, 
free  floAvering,  sulphur  aa  hite,  large  full  Aoaa  ers,  very  vigorous ; 
Rosebud,  soft  pink  and  very  nicely  shaped,  one  of  the  best 
pinks  I  have  seen ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  silver  flesh  colour,  large 
flowers;  Nurse  Mary  Cornell,  very  large,  Avell  formed  Aoaa  ers, 
beautiful  salmon  shaded  pink  ;  Lady  Ashbrook,  a  strong  groAver, 
clear  deep  yelloAA-,  splendidly  formed  flowers,  one  of  the  best 
double  yelloAvs ;  Miss  Edith  Childs,  immense  flowmrs.  Camellia¬ 
shaped,  beautiful  blush  Avhite ;  Madame  La  Baronne  de  Saint 
Didier,  strong  habit,  immense  full  flow'ers,  pale  yellow^  The 
best  of  the  single  varieties  Avere  Surprise,  large  floAvers,  deep 
velvety  crimson;  TYhite  Perfection,  very  erect  flowers;  Mrs.  T. 
Lunt,  an  enormous'  light  salmon;  Prestige,  enormous  rich 
crimson  floAvers ;  Boule  de  Feu.  large  bright  orange  .scarlet ; 
Champion,  large  deep  bronzy  yellow’. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  a  magnificent  hou.se  of  single  and  double  Zonal 


Pelargoniums.  Some  cf  the  plants  measure  3ft  in  diameter  and 
Jin  trom  top  of  pot,  groAvn  in  Sin  pots.  Some  of  the  trusses 
oiii  aoi’oss.  He  has  a  good  shoAv  of  Tomatoes,  the  variety 
being  \\  inter  Beauty  ;  I  saiA-  some  remarkably  fine  bunches  of 
fruit. 

Gloxinias  are  cultiA'ated  right  Avell  at  Rocklands;  I  counted 
as  many  as  sixty  flowers  on  one  plant,  the  plant  measuring  2ft 
across.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  iieiv  conserA’atory  attached  to 
J\Ir.  \\  lute’s  dAvelling  house.  It  is  extremely  gaj’  at  present 
with  Cannas,  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Orchids.  Adiantums 
m  variety.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  house  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  well  and  carefully  grown.  The  kitchen  garden  is  avcH 
stocked,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  is  a  model  of  Avhat  a  Avell 
kept  garden  ought  to  be.  The  Avhole  concern  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I  only  Avish  some 
of  the  Avcalthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  Co.  Waterford  w  ould 
endeavour  to  try  and  emulate  the  example  shown  at  Rocklands. 

■ — J.  A.  P. 

- - 

Fruit  and  Vegetables:  Early  Summer  Crops. 

There  ahiays  attaches  an  intere.sting  anxiety  Avheii  one 
peruses  the  record  of  past  and  former  years,  and  compares  tho 
maturity  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  current  season.  That  which 
affects  1903  Aiill  be  interesting,  though  so  intensely  disappoint¬ 
ing,  because  the  reA’erses  have  been  so  many  and  frequent.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  interesting  study,  these  coinparatiA’e  records  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  series  of  years ;  and  gardeners  now  adays  are  afforded 
such  excellent  means  of  chronicling  the  returns  of  progress 
month  by  month  in  the  presentation  calendars  given  gratuitously 
by  many  of  the  leading  seedsmen,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
serious  hindrance  to  anyone  getting  accurate  information  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question.  On  reference  to  diaries  of  .some  years  noAv 
gone,  I  find  1893  contrasts  most  by  its  earliness  cf  the  summer 
crops.  This,  it  need  not  be  remarked,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
Aveather  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Fnfortunatcly  of  late 
the  experience  of  cold  AA'inds,  occasional  or  frequent  frosts,  vary¬ 
ing  in  their  severitj',  and  absent  sunshine  all  tend  to  make, 
impressions  on  the  memory  Avhich  cannot  so  easily  be  obliterated 
— at  any  rate,  from  the  gardener’s  mind. 

This  is  not  so  true  of  the  cook,  or,  indeed,  often  that  of  the 
mistress,  for  a  AA’eek  of  sunny  AA’eather  like  that  Avliich  folloAved 
the  disastrous  flood  time  of  June,  gives  cause  for  inquiries  after 
Peas  and  StraAvberries,  Cherries  and  CaulifloAvers,  just  as  though 
the  maturity  of  crops  Avere  as  spontaneous  as  is  the  alternate 
cloud  and  sunray.  An  instance  bearing  out  this  remark  Avas 
made  quite  recently  by  an  employer  to  his  gardener.  His 
Avritten  message  Avas,  “  ^Yhen  are  Ave  to  have  Peas  and  other 
summer  vegetables?  I  knoAv  the  season  has  been  bad,  but  here 
Ave  are  June  26  and  all  I  see  is  the  same  old  Potatoes  and 
Cabbages.”  In  this  case,  it  seems.  Asparagus  did  not  count,  and 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Spinach,  and  forced  Beans  Avere  beneath 
notice.  The  yearning  for  home-groAvn  garden  Peas  ci'u.shed 
these  minor  A’egetables  out  of  thought,  and  thus  the  gardener, 
anxious  though  he  evidently  Avas  to  gather  the  fir.st  Pea  pod,  had 
to  learn  hoAv  to  digest  hard  Avords,  and  to  Avonder  Avhy  the 
elements  had  dealt  so  hardly  Avith  him. 

Comparing  this  season’s  crops  Avith  that  of  1893,  1  find  in 
our  case  there  is  from  a  fortnight  to  almost  a  month’s  difference 
in  gathering  the  first.  Peas  then  Avere  ready  May  30.  this 
year  June  26  furnished  the  first  dish;  yet  though  a  .similar 
A'ariety  and  quite  as  early  a  start  Avas  made,  the  pods  required 
a  month  longer  to  fill  Avith  the  longed-for  Peas.  Exactly  three 
Aveeks  marked  the  difference  in  the  StraAvberry  crops  of  the  tAvo 
years,  and  the  same  span  divides  the  Raspberry.  Currants  are 
still  (July  4)  in  a  parti-coloured  state ;  in  1893  they  Avere  full 
ripe  by  June  19,  and  Black  Currants  Avere  ready  on  the  same 
date.  Dessert  Cherries  are  late,  and  Morellos  are  in  a  similarly 
backAA’ard  state.  Much  fruit.  Avhich  until  recently  had  given  a 
faA’ourable  hope,  noAv  changes  to  a  state  Avhich  bespeaks  failure. 
Black  fly  has  been  a  source  of  much  more  than  ordinary  trouble ; 
it  pays  its  annual  visit  ahvays,  this  year  it  behaved  Avith 
persistent  obstinacy.  • 

Comparison  has  been  made  betAveen  the  first  and  last  years^ 
of  a  decade,  1893-1903,  by  stepping  backivard  one  season  the 
unfavourable  aspect  of  the  pre.sent  year,  so  far  as  it  affect.s 
time,  does  not  seem  so  .striking.  There  is  a  gain  of  ten  days 
in  Raspberries  in  this  oA’er  last  year’s  record,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  march  of  time  in  Red  and  Black  Currants.  Strawberries, 
too,  Avould  shoAv  a  material  advance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  spring  of  last  year  Avas  extremely  cold,  winds  coming  from 
the  north-east  for  so  long  a  time,  and  frosts  of  a  destructive 
nature  being  somcAvljat  freijiient  in  the  month  of  June.  Plums 
are  so  short  that  competition  for  time  Avill  be  scarcely  cliallenged. 
and  Pears  have  had  no  chance  at  all.  There  are  feAver  actual 
fruits  at  the  present  time  than  there  Avere  biv'-hels  la.st  year  on 
the  same  ground.  Employers  and  ooo-ks  Avill  need  many 
reminders  of  the  spring  frosts  this  summer,  autumn,  and  Avinter  ■ 
but  all  the  debating  in  the  world  will  not  replace  them,  nor  fill 
the  fruit  room  shelves. — W.  S. 
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Flowers  of  the  Season. 

As,  each  month  comes  round  the  garden  inay  lose  some  of  its 
fascinations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives  fresh  accessions 
of  beauty.  June  seemed  no  less  charming  than  May ;  and  now 
July  is  as  delightful  as  the  months  which  have  gone  before.  Nay, 
she  is  more  charming  in  some  ways,  for  the  weather  is  more 
grracious  both  to  our  flowers  and  ourselves,  and  we  are  enchanted 
with  all  around.  The  breezes  are  soft  and  warm,  and  we  can  sit 
in  the  garden  and  list  to  the  sounds  they  make  among  the  trees 
and  the  plants,  as  they  seem  to  .sing  the  praises  of  the  flowers 
among  which  they  pass  with  their  gentle  breath,  stealing  mean¬ 
time  from  the  blossoms  the  fragrance  they  exhale.  And  we  can 
sit  and  delight  ourselves  with  the  many  flowers  wliich  around  and 
about  are  the  silent  witnesses  of  the  Great  Power  which  calls 
them  forth  from  Mother  Earth  to  deck  the  world— even  this  little 
spot  of  ours  we  call  a  garden — with  the  forms  of  beauty  we  see 
beside  us. 

There  are  Roses  many  and  of  the  most  glorious  beauty.  It  is 
true  that  the  queen  of  flowers  has  .smiled  upon  us  with  less 
urbanity  than  is  her  wont.  The  w'inds  of  spring  were  less  benign 
with  this  sweetest  flower  than  she  deserved,  and  so  .she  has  been 
unable  to  yield  to  the  full  her  greate.st  bounty.  Yet  we  expect 
that  when  autumn  come.s  she  will  more  than  compensate  for  our 
pi-esent  loss ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  had  we  not  known  the  pro¬ 
fuse  gifts  the  Rose  can  give  us  in  favoured  years  we  had  not  felt 
any  disappointment  at  all,  for  truly  there  are  Roses  in  plenty 
with  us  now.  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas  are  less  plentiful,  but  others 
have  been  impressive  in  their  loveliness.  It  is  for  the  rosarian, 
however,  and  not  for  me  to  tell  fully  as  ought  to  be  told  the  im¬ 
pressive  beauty  of  the  Rose  in  all  her  forms.  She  is  the  s^mmwn 
bontiin;  the  perfection  of  perfections;  the  gift  of  gifts  to  the  lover 
of  flowers. 

The  regal  Lily,  too,  has  entered  upon  that  annual  conflict  of 
which  the  poets  have  told.  One  should  hardly  call  it  a  conflict ; 
for  rather  is  the  Lily  the  companion  than  the  challenger  of  the 
Rose  for  pride  of  place.  One  may  adopt  the  imagery  of  Percival, 
who  turns  the  languages  of  flowers  into  ver,se,  and  says ; 

The  Rose  is  a  sign  of  joy  and  love. 

Young  blushing  love  in  its  earlier  dawn. 

And  of  its  companion  the  Lily  : 

Innocence  shines  in  the  Lily’s  bell, 

Pure  as  the  heart  in  its  native  heaven. 

If  we  look  upon  them  thus  we  shall  acknowledge  that,  as  the 
Rose  symbolises  joy  and  love,  the  Lily  the  symbol  of  innocence, 
is  therefore  an  inseparable  associate  of  our  queen  of  flowers.  She 
has  come  to  us  in  other  forms  at  first,  but  it  is  in  Lilium 
candidum,  the  Madonna  Lily,  that  we  have  at  this  season  the 
embodiment  of  the  graces  and  beauties  of  this  flower. 

Then  we  have  the  Iris  with  us  as  well.  The  Flag  Irises  of  the 
barbata  section  have  been  somewhat  churlish  in  their  gifts  of 
flower  this  season,  but  there  are  yet  others  which  have  been  more 
liberal.  Perhaps  of  them  all,  the  English  Irises  have  been  finer 
than  usual,  and  as  the  month  of  July  begins  we  are  delighting  in 
these  shapes  and  colours  of  loveliest  beauty.  Had  we  never  had 
the  Rose  and  the  Lily,  the  Iris  would  have  stood  high  in  the  list§ 
had  we  to  choose  among  our  hard,v  flowers  for  a  royal  plant. 
Whether  or  no  it  was  the  ancient  fleur  de  lis  under  whose  banner 
was  enrolled  so  much  of  the  chivalry  of  past  days,  it  is  a  noble 
flower  and  impre-ssive  in  its  charms  and  graces. 

We  must  also  rejoice  in  the  Campanulas.  Some  are  well 
named,  for  they  are  graceful  Campanile.s,  supporting  noble  bell¬ 
like  flowers  on  which  we  might  fancy  the  fairies  and  sprites 
sounding  the  chimes  to  welcome  in  the  opening  day.  In  them 
by  day  the  bees  sound  forth  their  booming  notes  as  they  seek  for 
nectar  in  these  shapely  flowers  of  blue,  of  purple,  or  of  white. 
Such  are  the  noble  Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora,  the  chaste 
C.  persicifolia  alba  grandiflora,  the  salver-like  flowers  of  Cam¬ 
panula  grandis,  or  the  fine  purple  or  white  bells  of  O.  latifolia 
macrantha  and  C.  latifolia  macrantha  alba.  Then  there  are  the 
dwarf  members  of  the  race,  siich  as  C.  pumila  or  the  fine  purple- 
blue  blossomed  C.  Portenschlagiana  grandiflora,  as  w;e  ought  to 
call  the  “  Bavarian  ”  form,  delightful  just  now  hanging  from  a 
rough  wall  or  veiling  the  .stone  steps  of  the  ascent  to  a  small  roof 
garden. 

There  are  also  stately  spires  of  the  noble  Delphiniums,  with 
the  lighter  but  equally  beautiful  spikes  of  some  of  the  species 
untouched  by  the  modifying  hand  of  the  hybridist.  It  i.s  needless 
to  name  these  hybrid  Delphiniums,  for  are  not  their  names 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal  who  read  the  accounts  of 
the  Kelwayian  and  French  perennial  Larkspurs  ?  Then  there  are 
the  sulphur  yellow  of  D.  zalil,  the  orange-red  of  D.  nudicaule, 
and  the  various  colours  and  shades  given  by  others  more  or  less 
distinct. 

In  the  Cistuses  and  Helianthemums  we  have  true  children  of 
the  .sun;  more  correctly,  one  plight  say,  perhaps,  “children  of 
the  morning  sun,”  for  most  of  them  open  with  the  early  hours, 
and  have  lost  thei*^  beauty  ere  king  Sol  has  sunk  far  past  his 
meridian.  Here  is  h  noble  bush  of  Cistus  laurifolius,  more  than 
6ft  high,  and  at  present  spangled  with  fine  white  flowers.  In  a  ^ 


day  or  two  it  will  be  well  nigh  covered  with  them.  Here,  again, 
is  C.  albidus,  and  there  C.  salvisefolius,  both  pictures  of  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  while  the  dwarfer  Helianthemums,  or  Sun  Roses,  have  nob 
yet  donned  for  the  year  the  sober  grey  garments  in  which  they 
seek  obscurity  when  their  time  of  beauty  has  gone  by. 

Then  with  fragrance  unspeakable  is  not  the  garden  dowered 
by  the  Carnation  and  the  Pink  ?  The  Carnation  is  dearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  specialist  in  the.se  flowers  than  to  many,  but  all  must 
acknowledge  its  loveliness  and  its  sweetness.  And  the  Pink  in 
its  many  forms  has  devotees  many ;  from  him  who  spends  his  time 
and  lavishes  his  affections  upon  the  laced  ones  or  the  chaste  white 
and  coloured  border  varieties,  to  him  who  studies  with  earnestness 
and  devoted  admiration  the  numerous  species  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  hardy  plantsman  or  the  “  alpinist.”  All  these  forms  are  here, 
and  all  are  lovely ;  though,  it  must  be  said,  even  if  with  bated 
breath,  that  all  are  not  fragrant  wdth  that  sweet  odour  which  i.s 
the  special  gift  of  .so  many  O'f  these  Pinks. 

And  as  we  look  around  at  other  flowers  the  eye  wanders  with 
pleasure  from  plant  to  plant,  scanning  their  beauty  or  lingering 
upon  some  of  more  than  ordinary  charms  or  interest.  Here  is  a 
group  of  the  hybrid  Mimulas  Burneti ;  there,  by  the  Water  Lily 
pool,  a  patch  of  M.  luteus  and  one  of  M.  cupreus  Brilliant.  The 
Nympheeas  themselves  have  come  into  loveliness,  and  open  their 
charms  to  the  admiration  of  the  brilliant  sunshine.  Be.side  them 
are  some  of  the  Spiraeas,  or  Meadow-sweets,  giving  their  masses 
of  plume-like  flowers  in  profusion.  Delightful  are  they,  whether 
flourishing  well  in  a  dry  one,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  bright  little 
crimson-flowered  .shrubby  S.  bullata,  now  coining  into  bloom,  or 
in  a  moist  one,  as  is  the  way  of  S.  palmata  or  the  noble  S.  aruncus. 
We  gaze  upon  bright  hard.y  Geraniums  and  Erodiums ;  upon 
Alstromerias,  or  on  the  spin.y-looking  but  lovely  Eryngiums.  In 
the  borders  and  about  the  rockeries  are  many  Violas  of  all  colours 
we  find  among  the  race,  while  Poppies  flaunt  their  great  blooms 
among  the  other  flowers.  Valerians  give  their  unimpasing 
racemes  of  blue  or  white,  and  Veronicas  are  masses  of  blue,  either 
in  carpet  on  the  rockeries  or  in  upright  clumps  in  the  border. 
The  earliest  annuals  have  begun,  and  help  the  effect,  of  the  nia.ny 
other  flowers.  Over  all  is  the  sun,  flooding  the  garden  with 
brightness  and  light.  Each  plant  is  a  study  of  light  and  shade, 
each  flower  a  vision  of  loveliness.  Truly  Summer  brings  with  her 
bounties  for  all  of  us  ;  and  none  have  more  cause  to  bless  her  tlian 
those  who  love  their  gardens  and  cherish  their  flowers. — 
S.  Arnott. 


Cryptomeria  elegans. 


Amongst  the  many  beautiful  Conifers  from  Japan  this  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  easy  of  propagation  by 
cuttings,  cultivation,  and  hai-dy.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil 
and  situation,  bearing  also  with  impunity  sharp  frosts,  boisterous 
winds,  and  heavy  rains;  in  fact,  it  revels  in  plenty  of  moisture, 
but  to  bring  out  its  bright  and  rich  coloui'ation,  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  are  a  light  porous  sub-soil,  and  an  airy,  sunny  situation, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  development.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  a  certain  manipulation  of  its  branches  should  be  practised 
to  ensure  an  upright  and  symmetrical  habit  of  growth,  as  it  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  produce  a  multiplicity  of  leaders  and 
.straggling  lateral  branches,  giving  the  plant  an  irregular  and 
unsymmef rical  contour.  To  form  the  main  stem,  the  central 
leaders  should  alone  be  preserved,  and  the  duplicate  ones,  with 
all  straggling  laterals,  well  i^inched  back ;  whilst  all  branches  up 
to,  say,  bin  or  Sin.  at  the  base  of  the  main  stem,  also  any  suckers 
should  be  cut  away  entirely.  This  Cryptomeria  was  discovered 
in  1863  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  different  genera  of 
the  Conifers  distingui.shed  for  their  alternation  of  foliage  colour¬ 
ing,  but  none  more  so  nor  more  striking  than  the  subject  in 
question,  which  a.ssumes  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter  season  a 
rich  bronzy  red  colour  on  the  exterior  stems  and  foliage  exposed 
to  full  sunlight,  wdiilst  the  shaded  portion  retains  the  ordinary 
green  colour,  thus  rendering  the  plant,  whether  growdng  singly 
or  several  in  a  group,  a  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  object, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  evergreen  tree  or  .shrub.  Planting 
them  en  masse,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  as  if  planted 
too  closely  together  the  contour  of  the  plant  is  destroyed. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  England  (according  to 
Veitch’s  “Manual  of  Coniferse”)  was  at  Linton  Park,  near  Maid- 
stojue,  in  1881,  being  20ft.  in  height,  and,  according  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  illustration,  it  must  have  presented  a  fine  and  remarkable 
appearance.  The  author  says  that  C.  elegans  was  first  discovered 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  who  met  with  it  only  in  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama,  but  he  had  never 
known  of  its  growing  in  a  wild  state.  There  is  said  to  be  a  form 
of  it  called  C.  elegans  nana — a  low,  dense,  bushy  shrub,  with 
leaves  more  crowded  than  the  preceding,  wdiich  retains  all  the 
intensity  of  the  glowing  crimson  hue  of  C.  elegans  during  the 
winter  months,  with  the  exception  of  the  pendulous  tops  of  the 
branchlets,  which  continue  green.  The  resemblance  of  C.  elegans 
during  the  growdng  season  to  Araucaria  Cunninghami  is  very 
apparent. — W.  G. 
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Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Report. 


The  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  (Cambridge)  send  us  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  which  shows  progress,  and  a 
successful  year’s  w’ork. 

Eucalyptus  in  Flower. 

At  Courlands,  Lostwithiel,  Devon,  are  two  Eucalyptus  trees 
now  in  full  bloom,  this  being  the  sixth  year  they  have  flowered. 
One  of  these  trees  is  considered  the  largest  in  Cornwall,  and  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  England. 

Huge  Fruit  Arrivals. 

During  the  present  season  about  one  and  a  half  million  cases 
of  Oranges  were  shipped  to  London  and  Liverpool,  chiefly  from 
Valencia  and  Murcia.  This  is  the  largest  output  known  to  the 
trade.  Those  that  are  obtainable  are  making  from  20s.  to  30s. 
a  case  of  420  fruits.  These  are  phenomenal  values.  The  ship¬ 
ments  of  Apples  from  Tasmania  and  Australia  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  ever. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show. 

We  had  a  committee  meeting  of  the  above  society  on  July  2 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  and  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  sea,son  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  exhibition  as 
usual  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on 
Tliursday  and  Friday,  August  6  and  7.  If  you  would  kindly  men¬ 
tion  this  in  your  next  issue  we  should  feel  very  much  obliged. — 
Mebbert  Smith,  87,  Drayton  Road,  King’s  Heath,  Birmingham. 

June  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  north,  total  ten 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2.08in,  this  fell  on  nine  days,  and 
is  0.04in  below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
was  0.63in  on  the  14th.  Barometer  (coi’rected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading,  30.457in  on  the  4th  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading, 
29.630in  on  the  15th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers  :  Highest  in  the 
shade,  81deg  on  the  27th;  lowest,  34deg  on  the  4th;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  62.86deg ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  45.83deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  54.34deg ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  30deg 
on  the  4th;  highest  in  the  sun,  129deg  on  26th,  27th,  and  28th; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  ,53.43deg.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  167  hours  30min,  which  is  13  hours  oOmin  below  the  average 
for  the  month ;  there  were  four  sunless  days.  The  mean 
temperatures  are  all  much  below  the  average  for  the  month. 
— W.  H.  Divers. 

Ipswich  Gardeners’  Outing. 

The  annual  outing  of  this  society  took  jilace  in  glorious 
weather  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  when  some  seventy  or  eighty 
members  of  the  craft  visited  Ackworth  Park,  East  Bergliolt,  the 
residence  of  A.  Harwood,  Esq.  The  house  is  situated  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  which  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  scenery,  always  associated  with  the  name  of  Con¬ 
stable,  the  great  landscape  artist.  A  broad  expanse  of  lawn 
reaches  up  to  the  house  and  gradually  slopes  away  down  to  the 
Rose  garden,  furnished  with  lovely  arches  of  climbing  Roses,  and 
beds  of  all  the  best  H.P.’s,  H.T.’s,  and  Teas.  Beyond  the 
rosery  a  well-stocked  herbaceous  border  forms  an  item  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants.  The  conservatory 
attached  to  the  mansion  was  bright  with  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
Streptocarpus,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  tlcc.,  all  arranged  with 
excellent  taste.  A  new’  range  of  houses  in  the  kitchen  garden 
contained  a  vinery  in  which  excellent  examples  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes  had  nearly  finished  colour¬ 
ing  ;  a  small  house  wnth  Peach  trees  in  pots  bearing  good  crops,  a 
stove,  and  a  greenhouse,  the  latter  containing  a  promising  lot  of 
Begonias.  In  the  kitchen  garden  cleanliness  and  good  culture 
were  much  in  evidence;  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  other 
fruit  crops  very  short,  the  general  rule  throughout  Suffolk  this 
,sea.son.  The  head  gardener,  Mr.  Hicks,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  excellent  order  in  which  the  various  departments  of  the  estab- 
lisliment  are  kept. — E.  C. 


Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  F.  Jackson,  as  head  gardener  to  J.  Spencer  Phillips, 
Esq.,  of  The  Mount,  Shrew'sbury. 

The  1903  Sweet  Pea  Show. 

Evicted  from  the  site  of  their  former  yearly  displays,  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  their  third  grand  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  London’s  popular  resort,  Earl’s  Court,  on  the  loth  and 
16th  inst.  On  both  days  the  spacious  Prince’s  Hall  at  the 
Warwick  Road  entrance,  picturesquely  arrayed  with  varieties  of 
the  Sweet  Pea.  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  open  entirely 
free  to  visitors  to  the  International  Fire  Exhibition.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  prizes  offered  in  the  recognised  classes,  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society’  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the 
finest  novelty  of  the  year. 

Failure  of  Fruit  Crops. 

The  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  Driffield  (Yorks)  district 
is  general,  excepting  some  of  the  “soft”  fruits,  such  as  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Gooseberries.  The  former  give  promise  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  yield  ;  they  have  developed  slowly  because  of  a  lack  of 
sunshine  and  the  necessary  w’armth,  which  has  now  been  imparted 
to  the  soil,  and  the  crop  is  growing  splendidly.  Of  Gooseberries 
the  supply  wnll  be  shorter  than  usual,  and  the  price  is  keeping 
high,  the  berries  being  sold  at  22d.  and  3d.  per  pound  retail. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Raspberries  have  done  badly ;  but 
worst  of  all  are  the  standard  fruit  trees,  which  are  almost  a 
dead  failure.  Such  a  state  of  things  has  not  been  experienced 
for  thirty  years.  Trees  wdiich  bore  thirty  stones  of  Apples  last 
season,  and  had  never  been  known  to  fail,  are  this  year  without 
fruit,  notwithstanding  the  early  promise  of  a  more  than  average 
yield,  the  trees,  as  a  rule,  being  full  of  lovely  blossom.  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  Damsons,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Cherries. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  rainfall  here  for  June,  1903,  was  6.59iu.  Rain  fell  on 
ten  days  during  the  month.  The  heaviest  fall  in  twenty-four 
hours  w’as  1.73in,  which  beats  my  record.  The  floods  did  much 
damage  here,  a  portion  of  the  park  and  gardens  having  been 
entirely  under  w'ater,  and  men  worked  day  and  night  pumping 
W’ateV  out  of  the  stokeholes.  Most  of  the  allotment  produce  has 
been  severely  damaged,  and  the  Potato  crop  ruined.  Several 
Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  that  were  planted  on  boggy  soil  are 
entirely  uprooted,  and  lying  on  the  ground.  The  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  for  June,  1903,  was  74deg  on  the  26th,  and  the  minimum 
38deg  on  the  21st.  The  maximum  for  1902  was  79deg  on  the 
29th  and  30th,  and  minimum  36dcg  on  the  9th.  The  rainfall  for 
June,  1902,  was  3.42in. — G.  G. 

Strawberry  Cultivation. 

The  bed  of  specially  prepared  Strawberry  plants  in  the 
Western  Gardens,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  of  Summer 
Hill,  Mallow,  Ireland,  who  makes  a  speciality  cf  them,  is  now- 
in  grand  condition,  and  should  ,be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  Coik 
Exhibition.  The  varieties  shown  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader, 
Laxton’s  Fillbasket  (an  extraordinary  cropper),  Trafalgar,  Latest 
of  All,  and  Louis  Gauthier.  His  plants  are  grown  from  the 
earliest  runners,  and  undergo  special  cultivaticn  whereby  the 
crowns  become  fully  matured  and  ripened,  and  the  roots  grow 
out  naturally  from  the  very  beginning.  The  value  of  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  should  be  judged  by  the  robustness  and  plumpness 
of  their  crowns  rather  than  by  the  luxuriant  but  unmatured  leaf 
growth,  which  so  frequently  results  in  barrpnness  the  follow-ing 
sea.son.  As  a  rule,  yearling  plants  thus  raised  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  as  large  a  crop  as  ordinary  runners  do  when  they 
are  two  or  even  three  years  old.  Latest  of  All  is  proved  here 
to  be  the  most  prolific  variety  in  cultivation,  a  single  plant 
having  produced  the  extraordinary  crop  of  eighty-one  berries, 
weighing  21oz,  as  a  yearling,  and  132  berries,  weighing  29oz, 
the  following  season.  The  variety  Louis  Gauthier,  though  not 
of  such  an  attractive  appearance,  being  an  albino,  as  some  of 
the  other  varieties,  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  the  flavour  is 
exceptionally  fine.  This  variety  is  specially  recommended,  as 
it  bears  very  heavy  crops,  and  if  given  plenty  of  room,  and  the 
spring  bloom  be  removed,  it  throws  out  a  quantity  of  runners, 
and  if  these  be  pegged  into  the  ground  the  probability  is  that 
many  of  tliom,  together  with  the  parent  plant,  will  bear  a  fair 
crop  late  in  the  autumn. 
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Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  7tli. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  much  more  bare  than  usual,  not  only  of 
exhibits,  but  visitors  also;  doubtless  the  visit  of  the  French 
President  had  much  to  do  with  this.  Orchids  were  sparsely 
represented,  while  in  the  fruit  division  the  Pines  and  Straw¬ 
berries  were  the  chief  feature.  It  was  left  to  the  floral  section 
to  produce  tlie  display. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  J.  Little,  Est).  (in  the  chair);  with  Jas.  O’Brien, 
de  B.  C'rawshay,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Boxall,  M.  Gleeson,  W.  H. 
Young,  E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  and  H.  A. 
Bilney. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  contributed  half  a  dozen  Orchids,  -consisting  of 
Sobralia  Wigania?,  S.  Veitchi  auroa,  S.  macrantha,  S.  sanguinea, 
and  S.  xantholeuca;  also  Cy])ripedium  Godefroyse  leucoch.ilum, 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  Ansectochili,  which  were  well  grown,  and 
included  A.  regalis,  Ha?inaria  Dawsoniana,  Macodes  imtala,  and 
Dossinia  mannorata. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod.  Jas.  Hudson, 
J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
Geo.  Gordon,  H.  J.  .Jones,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
C.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thompson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  Amos  Perry. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  made  a  nice 
disi^lay  of  Sweet  Peas  grown  in  pots  and  trained  in  barrel  form. 
The  plants  were  nicely  flowered,  the  best  being  Sadie  Burpee, 
Mars,  Black  Knight,  Gorgeous,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Katherine 
Tracy,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Navy  Blue.  A  fine  collection  of 
Campanula  peregrina  in  pots  also  called  for  attention;  the  plant 
appears  to  possess  considerable  merit  as  a  decorative  subject. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  baskets  of  the  following  flowering 
shrubs : —Cytisus  schiidcaensis,  Cytisus  nigricans,  splendidly 
flowered,  Stuartia  pseudo-Camellia,  Escallonia  langleyensis,  a 
bright  rosy  red,  and  E.  Phillipiana,  a  free  flowering  white  form. 
A  box  of  the  well-known  Rhododendron  hybrids  was  staged  in 
sixteen  varieties.  A  fine  group  of  Cannas  and  Carnations ;  the 
former  were  well  flowered,  while  the  latter  consisted  of  the  Tree 
and  Malmaison  types,  the  chief  being  \Ym.  Robinson,  Lady  Rose, 
Robert  Burns,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Trelawny,  King  Oscar, 
Prince.ss  of  Wales,  John  Coles,  Thora,  and  Albion.  Mr.  R. 
Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Kensington,  contributed  a  display  of 
Cacti,  many  of  them  showing  flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  made  a  pretty  display 
of  early  flowering  Gladioli,  Irises  of  the  Japanese  type,  with  a 
few  water  Grasse, s.  The  most  prominent  Gladioli  were 
Favourite.  Colvillei  roseus.  Peach  Blossom,  Mathilde,  and 
Mackintosh. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  came  a  nice  exhibit 
of  cut  Sweet  Peas ;  the  blooms  were  clean  and  bright,  and  em¬ 
braced  fifty-eight  varieties,  the  most  prominent  being  Captiva¬ 
tion,  Prince  of  Wales,  Stanley,  Blanche  Burpee,  Blanche  Ferry, 
Aurora,  IMiss  Willmott,  Grey  Friar,  Alice  Eckford,  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

A  nice  exhibit  of  cut  Carnations  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate ;  the  blooms  were  large  and  in  first-rate 
condition,  the  chief  being  Cecilia,  Claverhouse,  Mrs.  Trelawny, 
Grace,  Wyvern,  Shiela  (grand),  Sabrina,  Don  Juan,  Admiral, 
Nautilus,  Monk,  and  Maggie  Hodgson. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  arranged  three  vases  of  Shirley  Poppies 
to  show  gradual  increase  of  yellow,  pink,  and.  salmon  shades  in 
tiie  colouring.  Needless  to  say,  the  exhibit  clearly  demonstrated 
the  great  strides  that  are  b^ing  made  in  this  strain. 

Hardy  flowers  were  splendidly  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
who  had  a  large  exhibit  rich  in  uncommon  and  rare  plants  ;  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  were  Spartium  junceum.  Campanula 
Burghalti,  Achillea  eupatorium.  Clematis  integrifolia.  Spiraea 
venusta.  Delphiniums  in  variety,  Astilbe  Silv^er  Sheath,  and  a 
few  nice  Nymphseas.  A  nice  collection  of  Japanese  Irises  com¬ 
pleted  the  display. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  occupied  a  table  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  of  the  hall,  the  exhibit  being  noteworthy 
for  the  collection  of  Delphiniums;  in  these  were  noted  Miss' 
Gladys  Batchelor,  Mrs.  Clifton  Robin.son,'  White  Pearl,  Nora 
Hollies,  Neptune,  Shelley,  Copernicus,  and  Cerberus.  In  the 
herbaceous  plants  were  noted  Lilium  Hansoni,  L.  japonicum, 
Alstromeria  chilensis.  Spiraea  Aruneus,  Yerbascum  phlomoides, 
Geranium  pratense  flore-pleno,  and  Lilium  maritimum ;  while 
two  spikes  of  Eremuri  attracted  a  lot  of  attention — E.  Wycliffe, 
a  canary  yellow,  and  E.  Sybil,  an  orange  form. 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Fpper  Edmon¬ 
ton,  came  a  grand  display  of  Crotons,  ranging  from  nice  specimens 
to  decorative  plants  in  5in  pots ;  the  plants  were  remarkable 
for  their  rich  colouring.  They  were  beautifully  arranged  with 
Palms  and  Ferns.  A  few  of  the  best  were  C.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Elysian,  Lord  Wolscley,  B.  Comte,  Andreanus,  Emperor 


Alexander  III.,  Sunrise,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Thomsoni,  Reidi, 
and  Grandis. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  made -a  nice  semi¬ 
circular  group  of  Carnations  in  pots  edged  with  yariegated 
Grasses.  The  chief  varieties  represented  were  Cecilia,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Trelawny,  Lily  Measures,  Nell  Gwynne,  Maggie 
Hodgson,  and  The  Marchioness. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  displayed  hardy 
flowers  and  a  pretty  new  Polyantha  Rose  named  Schneewittchen, 
which  appears  to  be  a  good  variety  ;  in  colour  creamy  white,  with 
a  little  buff  in  the  centre.  Irises  Monieri  and  I.  orientalis 
gigantea.  Delphinium  Arago,  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Potentillas 
in  variety,  and  Inula  glandulosa  formed  the  chief  features. 

Mr.  j.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  arranged  a  few  nice  vases 
of  C'arnations  compri.sing  many  varieties. 

Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  contributed  two  baskets  of 
Verbena  Warley,  a  deep  crimson,  very  floriferous,  and  exhibited 
in  good  form  ;  also  three  well  flowered  plants  of  a  new  Lilium. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  again  displayed  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  with  a  choice  collection  of  Nymphseas.  Chief 
cf  the  hardy  flowers  were  Ostrowskia  magnifica.  Delphiniums  in 
variety,  Iris  juncea,  Campanulas,  Calochorti,  and  Liliums  in 
variety.  The  Nymphfeas  included  examples  of  N.  Robinsoni, 
N.  M.  albida,  N.  lucida,  N.  Gloriosa,  N.  aurora,  N.  Laydekeri 
purpurata,  N.  M.  carnea,  N.  Wm.  Dooge  (a  grand  white),  N. 
Gladstoniana,  N.  M.  chromatella,  and  N.  Ellisisana. 

Roses  were  represented  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colche.ster,  who  made  a  beautiful  display  of  Teas  arranged  in 
vases.  The  chief  varieties  were  Madame  Jean  Dupuy,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Liberty,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  (in  grand  form).  Papa  Lambert,  Mildred  Grant, 
Madame  Ravery,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (of  grand  colour),  Lady 
Roberts.  Killaniev,  Georges  Schwartz,  Morning  Glow,  and  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard.  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  T.  Coomber,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  Jas.  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  H.  Balderson.  and  H.  Esling. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  well  fruited 
tree  of  White  Marseilles  Fig,  and  a  good  pair  of  pot  Vines,  both, 
however,  quite  unripe. 

Mr.  Thos.  ‘  Coomber.  gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock,  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  staged  eighteen  Queen  Pines  in  grand 
condition^  the  fruits  being  large  and  splendidly  developed.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  dish  of  Peaches  named  Raymaekers, 
large  and  -splendidly  coloui’ed. 

From  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  came  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  varieties  of  Strawberries,-  arranged  in  Leedham’s 
patent  baskets.  The  varieties  were  President,  Royal  Sovereign 
(grand),  Trollope’s  Victoria  (which  ti’avelled  badly).  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Louis  Gauthier  (as  bilious  looking  as  ever),  Waterloo, 
Leader,  Monarch,  Goliath,  Trafalgar,  Walluff  (fine  size),  and  Dr. 
Hogg. 

Me.ssrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  sent  a  fine  dish  of  Western 
Express  Pea,  also  plants  of  the  same  variety ;  the  i>ods  were 
large  and  well  filled.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
sent  a  Melon  Incomparable.  From  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  came  four  well  grown  Melons,  and  a  nice  dish  of  Lady 
Sudeley  Apples,  the  latter  being  of  good  size  and  well  coloured. 
Mr.  Geo.  Fowler,  78,  Bank  Street,  Maidstone,  exhibited  bottling 
appliances,  also  samples  of  bottled  fruit. 

Medal  Awards. 

Orchid  Committee.— Silver  Banksians  for  groups  of  Orcliids 
to  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  Sir  F.  Wigan. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Knightian  to  Lord  Llangat¬ 
tock.  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  for  eighteen  Pineapples,  the 
Queen. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  Malmaison 
Carnations,  &c.,  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons:  for  Carnations 
to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton.  Silver  Flora  for  hardy 
flowers  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester.  Silver 
Banksian  for  hardy  flowers  to  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Hants;  for  cut 
flowers  to  Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham;  for  \  erbena 
Warley  to  Miss  Willmott,  V.M.H^,  M  arley ;  for  Carnations  to 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood;  for  hardy  plants  to 
Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Campanula  Peregrina  (Veitch  and  Sons). — A  plant  of  fine  decora¬ 
tive  habit,  growing  about  S^ft.  Flowers  light  blue,  deepening  towards 
the  edges  of  the  petals,  with- a  distinct  purple  disc.  A.M. . 

Carnation  Diadem  (Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son). — A  yellow  ground, 
heavily  edged  with  rose  ;  calyx  good.  A.M. 

Carnation  Merlin  (Cutbush  and  Son). — Fine  yellow  ground,  heavily 
marked  with  crimson  and  chocolate;  lai’ge,  and  a  capital  calyx.  A.M. 

Melon.  President  Loubet  (J.  Snell). — A  nicely  netted  scarlet-fleshed 
variety  of  medium  size  and  fair  flavour.  A.M. 

Nephrolepis  cordifolia  crispata  congesta  (H.  B.  May). — A  variety  of 
more  interest  to  theliotanist  than  to  the  horticultural  fraternitj-,  A.M. 
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The-  Mar tacj oils  form  a  sub-genus  of  Lilium,  and  are  mostly  distinguishable  by  their  turn-cap,  or  Turk  s-cap  shape,  L.  cananense  being 
a  marked  exception.  Wo  figure  the  typical  purple  L.  M-irtagon  and  its  rare  and  chastely  beautiful  albino  form.  L.  cnalcedonicum 
is  a  common  and  popular  representative  of  the  group.  Martagons,  in  general,  make  no  stem  roots,  hence  they  should  not  be  planted 
deeply,  but  the  soil  should  be  deep,  for  they  root  straight  doicn.  A  loamy  tilth,  and  a  cool,  damp  place  suits  them  admbahly. 
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Hanley  Horticultural  Fete,  July  tst  and  2od. 

This  was  the  seventh  anmial  flower  show  in  Hanley  Park, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Kent,  the  energetic  secretary,  whose  efforts  have 
contributed  so  much  to  its  success,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
lemarkable  success  which  attended  it.  Judges  who  had  been 
present  at  all  the  series  said  it  was  the  best  all-round  exhibition 
yet  held.  The  group  tent,  in  which  seven  were  arranged,  was 
a  show  in  itself ;  but  one  could  not  but  regret  that  all  the  seven 
were  arranged  pretty  much  upon  the  same  lines,  the  ground  plan 
being  similar  in  all.  '  Tliis  is  now  becoming  a  stereotyped  method 
at  all  our  large  provincial  exhibitions,  and  it  may  soon  become 
necessary’  to  offer  special  premiums  for  some  new  and  novel 
designs, 'or  visitors  will  tire  of  the  monotony  of  arrangement. 
There  were  huge  specimen  plants,  foliage  and  flowering.  Orchids 
and  Carnations,  good  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  season,  charm¬ 
ing  floral  decorations,  and  many  fine  features  in  the  way  of 
miscellaneous  exhibits,  with  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  i^lants, 
flowers,  &c.,  by  children,  while  the  Rose  tent  surpassed  all 
expectations  in  tne  extent  and  quality  of  the  flowers  staged. 
There  was  an  interesting  opening  ceremonial  on  the  first  day  by 
the  Countess  Torby  ;  but,  while  the  first  day  was  gloriously  fine, 
a  rough  wind  and  a  heavy  storm  on  the  second  day  made  things 
unpleasant,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  the  financial  result  will 
be  satisfactory. 

Plants. 

Plants. — In  the  group  class,  each  covering  a  space  of  300ft, 
valuable  prizes  were  offered,  but  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  judges  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  award¬ 
ing  the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  Cypher,  Queen’s  Nursery,  Chelten¬ 
ham.  Here  stately  Palms  and  fine-leaved  foliage  plants  were  in 
combination  with  stately  Orchids,  brilliant  Crotons,  &c. ;  every 
detail  was  perfect.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  came  second 
with  an  arrangement  which  fully  justified  this  award ;  Mr.  J. 
Read,  The  Gardens,  Bretby  Park,  was  third;  and  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Son.  Sheffield,' fourth.  The  best  group  of  Orchids 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Robson,  nurseryman,  Altrincham  :  the  plants 
were  set  up  in  a  tasteful  manner,  and  included  Cattleya  Mossise 
in  variety,  C.  gigas,  Dendi'obium  formosuni  giganteum, 
Brassavola  Digbyana,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  Masde- 
vallias,  &q.  Messrs.  Cypher  were  a  good  second,  chief  among 
their  contribution  was  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  D.  moschata, 
Anguloa  Ruckeri,  Cypripediums,  Odontpglossums,  Lselia  tene- 
brosa,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  third. 

Carnations  of  the  Malmaison  type  in  groups  made  fine  patches 
of  colour.  Mr.  J.  Robson  was  again  first,  having  mostly  plants 
of  Princess  of  Wales  finely  bloomed;  H.  J.  Jones,  crimson, 
with  here  and  there  patches  of  scarlet,  maroon,  and  yellow.  Mr. 
P.  Blair,  The  Gardens,  Trentham,  was  second  with  larger  plants, 
but  less  quality  of  bloom. 

With  six  specimen  plants  in  flower  Messrs.  Cypher  were  first, 
having  a  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Ixora  salicifolia,  a  rvell 
flowered  Francisea  eximea,  a  large  Statice,  and  two  others.  Mr. 
W.  Vause  was  second,  having  two  Bougainvilleas,  viz.,  Sander¬ 
iana  and  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  &c.  With  six 
flowering  and  six  foliage  they  had  mighty  Palms  and  brilliant 
Crotons,  Statice  intermedia  and  profusa ;  two  good  Ericas, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ac.  Second, 
Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  eight  Orchids,  Messrs.  Cypher  were  first  with 
good  examples  of  Thunia  Winniana,  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  Ltelia 
tenebrosa,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Cattleya  gigas,  Laelia 
falfacata,  Ac.  Mr.  G.  Robson  was  placed  second:  chief  among 
his  were  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  gigas, 
Cypripediums,  Ac.  With  six  Palms  Messrs.  Cypher  were  again 
first,  having  Kentias,  Latania  borbonica,  Ac.,  Mr.  Vause. coming 
second,  and  the  same  positions  were  occupied  in  the  class  for 
six  fine-foliage  plants.  Good  medium  sized  Caladiums  Avere 
shown  by  several  exhibitors,  and  also  pretty  table  plants. 

Roses. — The  Rose  tent  proved  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
at  the  show.  In  the  class  for  seventy-trvo  varieties  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herts,  rvere  first,  and  though  the 
blooms  were  not  full  sized  and  lacking  in  colour  in  the  case  of 
the  H.P.’s,  they  were  much  more  refined  than  rvas  anticipated. 
The  chief  varieties  were  Caroline  Testout,  Boadicea,  Niphetos, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Mildred  Grant.  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Pi'ince,  Le  Havre  (one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  H.P.’s), 
Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  Francois  Michelon,  Clara  Fpton, 
Marchioness  of  Dorvnshire,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  The  Bride,  Helen 
Keller,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Ac.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
came  second,  also  rvitli  good  floAvers,  but  the  short  time  at  our 
disposal  for  note-taking  prevented  the  gathering  up  of  parti¬ 
culars.  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  Avere  third, 
and  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son,  Worcester,  fourth.  Some  six 
stands  Avere  staged.  There  AA'as  the  same  number  of  forty-eight 
varieties,  and  here  the  King’s  Acre  Niirsery  Company,  Hereford, 
Avere  placed  first  Avith  good  blooms  for  the  season,  chief  among 
them  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Caroline  Testout,  Exqiiisite,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Robert  Scott, 
Tom  Wood,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady  M.  Fitzwilliam,  Bessie 
Brown,  Ac.  Messrs.  Burch  Avere  second,  Mr.  G.  Mount  third. 


and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  fourth.  With  thirty-six  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  were  again  first ; 
they  had  some  very  good  trebles,  such  as  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Souv.  de  President  Carnot,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Bessie 
BroAvn,  Lady  M.  FitzAvilliam,  Caroline  Testout,  Ac.  Messrs. 
Burch  Avere  second,  Mr.  G.  Mount  third.  The  class  for  twelve 
neAA^  Roses  brought  no  entry.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  nurserymen.  Chard,  were  first 
Avith  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Rosamond  de 
Hugres,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Margaret  Boudet,  Marquise  Litta, 
Ac.  Second,  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frcttingham,  Beeston.  The  only  stand  of  tAvelve  Teas  in  trebles 
came  from  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son  ;  they  Avere  good,  and  com¬ 
prised  Madame  Willermoz,  Bridesmaid,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna 
Olivier,  Souan  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ac.  The  best  twelve  blooms  of 
one  variety  brought  several  stands,  the  first  prize  going  to  the 
King’s  Acre  Nursery  Company  for  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  : 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  came  second  with  Bessie  Brown  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Mount  Avas  third  Avith  Mrs.  Sharman  CraAvford.  Garden 
Roses  in  eighteen  and  nine  bunches  brought  creditable  displays; 
Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son  Avere  first,  the  King’s  Acre  Company 
second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  third,  but  no  names  Avere 
attached  to  the  A’arieties  in  the  tAvo  first  collections. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Decorations. 

Cut  Floavehs. — Collections  of  hardy  perennials,  filling  a  .space 
of  64ft,  made  a  splendid  display.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son, 
Bedale,  were  first  with  very  fine  bunches  of  highly  developed 
subjects — Lilies,  Delphiniums,  Iris,  Pyrethrums,  Ac.,  showing 
what  a  AA’ealth  of  hardy  floAvers  can  beautify  our  borders  in 
summer.  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  Avere  a  good  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  third.  There 
was  but  one  collection  of  hardy  floAvers  from  which  nurserymen 
AAmre  excluded.  The  first  prize  Avas  giA’en  to  a  representative 
collection  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Macclesfield,  which 
included  such  things  as  Poppies,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Phloxes,  Iris,  Ac. 

Floral  Decorations. — The  best  arrangement  of  floAvers  in  a 
basket  came  from  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  who  had 
a  very  rich  combination  of  Orchids  and  foliage  ;  Messrs.  Jenkin- 
son  and  Sons,  NeAvcastle,  Avere  second;  and  Mr.  D.  Ffoulkes, 
NeAA’castle,  third.  Tlie  best  bouquet  for  the  hand — a  charming 


Gooseberry,  Wonderful  (much  reduced). 


This  is  a  smooth,  dark  Gooseberry,  of  very  good 

flavour  and  fair  cropping  qualities. 
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ari’angement — came  from  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Sons ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons  a  close  second ;  and  Mr.  D.  Ffoulkes  third. 
Again  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  ball  and 
hridal  bouquet,  the  former  purple,  pink,  and  yellow  Orchids,  the 
other  white  Orchids;  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  who  came  second, 
had  much  the  same  colours,  the  workmanship  very  good  in 
each  case;  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  third.  The  best  stand  of  cut 
flowers  also  came  from  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son,  while  yellow 
and  orange  Orchids  were  charmingly  arranged  on  one  of  the 
silvered  branched  stands  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Waterhouse  was  second  with  a  similar  stand,  blush  and 
orange  Orchids  being  prominent ;  Mr.  Lashmore,  Market  Dray¬ 
ton,  was  third. 

Sweet  Peas. — There  was  but  one  entry  in  each  of  the  three 
classes  for  Sweet  Peas.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  H. 
Eckford,  Wem,  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham.  The  only 
exhibitor  in  each  case  was  Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Market  Drayton ; 
the  leading  varieties :  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Prince  of  Wales,  Coc- 
cinea,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Blanche  Burpee,  Miss  Willmott,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Blues,  Princess  of  Wales,  Salopian,  &c.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  class  for  twelve  varieties  Mr.  W.  Marple,  Penkridge,  had 
.some  fine  blooms  of  Othello,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Lottie  Eckford, 
Sadie  Burpee,  Emily  Eckford,  &c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Feuit. — The  leading  class  was  for  a  dessert  table  decorated 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  not  less  than  fourteen  dishes  of 
fruit.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Jordan,  gardener  to  T.  Corbet, 
Esq.,  Droitwich,  who  had  white  and  black  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Figs,  &c.  The  Grapes,  arranged  on 
sloping  baskets,  with  vases  of  Ixias  and  elegant  foliage,  this 
worked  out  at  114tJ-  points.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  was  second :  he  had  much  the  same  arrangement  of 
fruits,  and  employed  Spanish  Broom,  Heuchera.  and  Gypsophila, 
110  points  ;  Mr.  j.  Read,  Bretby  Gardens,  was  third  with  eighty- 
nine  points.  The  best  dinner-table  arranged  with  flowers  and 
foliage  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  pink  Sweet 
Peas  and  Carnations  being  employed  with  elegant  foliage ;  a 
charming  arrangement.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Macclesfield,  was  second;  he  employed  pink 
Sweet  Peas  and  blush  Roses,  with  appropi’iate  foliage.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Vernon,  Smethwick,  was  third. 

Mr.  Jordan  came  in  first  with  twelve  dishes  of  fruit;  he 
had  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  Queen 
Pine.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
and  Pineapple  Nectarines,  two  Melons,  Strawberries,  and  Figs. 
Mr.  McPherson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  was 
second ;  he  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Violette  Hative  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
and  Elruge  Nectarines,  a  very  fine  Queen  Pine,  Melon,  Straw¬ 
berries.  &c.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  third.  With  six  dishes 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  The  Gardens,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  was  first ; 
he  had  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Early 
Rivers  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Melon,  and  Straw¬ 
berries.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Read,  with  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Pineapple  Nectarine,  Kirke’s  Plums,  Figs,  Strawberries,  Melon. 
Third,  Mr.  Nicholls,  gardener  to  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton 
Towers,  York.  Mr.  Nicholls  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes, 
black  and  white,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water,  both  very  good.  Mr.  J.  Read  was  second  with  the  same 
varieties ;  Mr.  Goodaci-e  was  third  with  white  Muscats  as  a 
white.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall  was  first  with  two  well-finished  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Goodacre  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  third.  Mr.  Bannerman  came  fir.st  with  any  other  black, 
having  Madresfield  Court;  Mr.  Hall  was  second  with  the  same. 
Mr.  Bannerman  also  gained  the  first  prize  with  two  bunches  of 
white  Muscats,  short  thick  bunches,  fairly  coloured ;  Mr. 
McPherson  was  second.  Any  other  white  was  Foster’s  Seedling 
from  Mr.  Bannerman  ;  Mr.  Nicholls  coming  second  with  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  fruits  were 
shown,  but  time  did  not  admit  of  particulars  being  taken. 

Vegetables  were  fairly  well  represented  in  competition  for 
prizes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Sons,  and  others. 

A  number  of  clas.ses  were  set  apart  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  plants  and  cut  flowers  being  shown,  also  for 
cottagers  and  children,  but  it  was  impossible  in  the  limited  time 
at  our  disposal  to  gather  up  particulars. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  of  great  assistance  in  making 
a  display,  and  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child, 
Birmingham,  for  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers;  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  for  the  same;  to  Messrs.  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Twerton  Nursery,  Bath,  for  a  splendid  display  of 
double  and  single  Begonias  of  the  highest  quality ;  and  to  Mr. 
John  Forbes.  Hawick,  for  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  in  pots. 
Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Son, 
Leicester,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull, 
for  the  same;  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  for  Sweet  Peas;  to 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  for  plants;  to  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
and  Son,  Newcastle,  for  flowers;  and  to  the  Ranelagh  Nursery 
Company,  Leamington,  for  plants.  Some  bronze  medals  and 
certificates  of  merit  were  also  awarded  to  collections. 


Richmond  Horticultural,  July  1st. 

'The  Horticultural  Society  of  Richmond  held  its  tw  nity-ninth 
annual  show  on  July  1,  and  judging  from  the  attendance  i*-  must 
have  been  a  great  success.  The  Public  Recreation  Ground,  where 
uie  show  w^s  held,  is  an  ideal  place  for  a  flower  show.  The 
Recreation  Ground  is  eighty-seven  acres  in  extent,  and  consists  of 
large  open  stretches  of  grass,  studded  here  and  there  with  fine  old 
specimen  trees,  isolated  and  in  groups.  The  tents  in  which  the 
show’  was  held  were  three  in  number,  and  they  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  large  open  spaces. 

Roses  usually  form  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  show, 
but  this  year  they  were  much  less  in  evidence  than  usual,  wliile 
many  of  the  blooms  were  much  below  what  is  usually  considered 
exhibition  form.  The  chief  honour  in  the  Rose  classes  fell  to. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  who  obtained  the  cup 
with  a  fine  exhibit  of  good  flowers,  among  which  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Cleopatra,  La  France,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Mamie,  Bessie  Brown,  Marciuis  Litta,  Souv.  de  President  Carnot, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Mildred  Grant  were  con¬ 
spicuous.  In  other  classes  this  firm  also  obtained  prizes.  Messrs. 
B.  Cant  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  of  the 
same  town,  also  obtained  several  first  and  second  prizes  for 
exhibits  of  good  blooms.  A  large  group  of  mixed  Roses,  in  which 
most  of  the  new  varieties  were  included,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ware,  of  Feltham  ;  it  was  very  bright,  and  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  group  was  not  for  competition,  but  the  society 
presented  a  silver  medal. 

Of  amateur  eollections  that  shown  by  Earl  de  Grey  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Smith)  was  bj"-  far  the  best.  All  the  blooms  were  good, 
the  following  being  very  noteworthy  :  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline 
Testout,  La  France,  and  Margaret  Dickson.  This  group  was  not 
for  competition.  Among  amateurs  who  competed  for  prizes,  the 
following  collections  were  noteworthy ;  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  first 
prize;  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  first  prize;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine, 
first  prize. 

Herbaceous  plants  were  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  usual.  In 
the  cla.ss  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  there  were  two 
exhibits,  both  being  very  good.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Right.  Hon.  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Petersham  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  F.  F.  Conway),  the  second  going  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Warde, 
Petersham  House  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Allum).  In  both  lots  Liliurn 
umbellatum  and  L.  croceum  were  conspicuous. 

Table  decorations  were  verj-  conspicuous,  and  some  very  fine 
effects  were  produced.  First  prizes  were  obtained  by  Sir  C. 
Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge ;  Miss  N.  H.  Cole, 
The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  and  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  of  the  same 
address.  The  arrangements  of  wild  flowers  were  effective,  the 
first  prize  being  awarded  to  Miss  Amy  Freshwater,  50,  Queen’s 
Road,  Twickenham.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  very  fine 
basket  of  flowers  arranged  by  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  the  principal  flowers 
used  being  scarlet  Gladiolus  and  Liliurn  longifloruni  with 
Asparagus  and  Grasses.  It  was  a^varded  a  first  prize. 

A  superb  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  not  for  competition, 
were  exhibited  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roe- 
hampton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  McLeod) ;  this  was  one  of  the  finest 
groups  in  the  show.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Owen,  the  Old  Palace, 
Richmond,  showed  several  fine  pots  of  Liliurn  auratuin.  A  few 
Sweet  Peas  were  exhibited,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  Baron  Hill 
Gardens,  Beaumaris,  taking  first  prize.  For  six  plants  of  Coleus, 
Mr.  J.  Sallows,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cooper  Coles,  Hedingham  House, 
Twickenham,  was  first  with  fine  well  coloured  plants;  C.  M. 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  Upland,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hicks), 
being  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Munn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Griggs,  Queens- 
bury  House,  Richmond,  third. 

For  six  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Sallows  was  again  placed  first  with  fine, 
well  grown  and  well  flowered  plants  ;  Mr.  Munn  being  second  with 
smaller,  well-grown  plants.  In  the  middle  tent  several  fine 
groups  of  plants  were  to  be  seen.  The  centre  was  taken  up  for 
the  greater  part  by  a  fine  group  of  Palms  from  Mr.  J.  Bruckhaus, 
St.  Mark’s  Nurseries,  Twickenham.  It  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

In  the  same  tent  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons  had  a  fine  group 
of  Japanese  Maples  and  other  foliage  shrubs,  together  with  a  fine 
lot  of  Kalmia  latifolia  in  full  flower.  This  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal . 

A  fine  group  of  mixed  flowering  and  foliage  plants  from  Sir 
F.  'VVigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Ea.st  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr,  C. 
Want),  obtained  a  finst  prize;  the  second  in  the  same  class  going 
to  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Esq.  Another  very  nice  group  of  plants,  which 
obtained  a  first  prize,  was  that  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  The 
Nurseries,  Twickenham.  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  Cannas,  Crotons, 
and  Ferns-  were  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  fine  group  of  well-coloured  Crotons, 
Alocasias,  Aralias,  and  Caladiums,  as  wa.s  also  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  for  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  loeton,  of  Putney,  showed  a  fine  lot  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Liliurn  longiflorum.  Hydrangeas,  and  other  things.  In 
the  same  tent  was  a  group  of  six  Ferns  from  Mr.  C.  Want,  which 
obtained  ft  first  prize.  All  were  large  and  well  grown.  They 
were  as  follows:  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adia,ntum  farleyense,  A. 
speciosum,  A.  tenerum  roseum,  A.  Mari6.si,  and  Asplenium 
Veitchi.  An  interesting  group  of  Succulents  was  shown  by  Mr. 
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R.  Anker,  Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  Kensington.  A 
group  of  Orehid.s,  exhibited  by  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  a  group  of  six 
fine  plants  from  the  same  gentleman  obtained  a  first  prize. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  and  he  obtained  several  prizes. 
Fruit  was  sliowm  in  good  condition  by  Sir  C.  Swinfen-Eady,  Earl 
Hysart,  and  others.  The  allotment  holders  of  Richmond  and 
neighbourhood  as  usual  made  a  very  good  exhibit  of  vegetables 
and  cut  flowers,  all  the  lots  staged  being  good.  Outdoors,  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  of  Richmond,  showed  a  fine  group  of  tree  Ivies,  the 
varieties  worthy  of  special  mention  being  Gold  Cloud,  flavescens, 
elegantissima.  maculata  aurea,  rhomboidea  ovata,  and  digitata 
aurea.  For  the  group  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Portsmouth,  Ju  y  1st. 

On  the  Clarence  Esplanade  Pier,  Southsea,  the  first  Rose  show' 
of  this  society  was  held,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  Neither 
the  classes  nor  the  exhibitors  were  numerous,  but  the  exhibits 
were  quite  of  average  quality.  If  Roses  were  not  of  huge  size, 
they  were  bright  and  shapely. 

The  principal  class  w'as  that  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties, 
single  trusses.  For  the  fir.st  prize  of  £5  three  competed,  although 
a  greater  number  entered.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
somew’hat  easily  secured  the  leading  prize  with  an  even  collection 
of  medium-sizedj  brightly-coloured  blooms.  Especially  noticeable 
w'ere  the  following ;  Mdme.  E.  Boultet,  La  France,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Caroline  Kuster,  A.  K.  Williams  (rich),  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (very  fine),  Maman  Cochet,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Margaret  Dickson,  Marquis  Litta,  Francois  Michelon, 
Ulster,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  Duchesse  de  Morny.  Mr.  G.  Mount.  Canterbury,  was 
second  with  smaller  and  less  even  blooms;  Killarney,  Caroline 
Kuster,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Fisher  Holmes 
were  the  most  noteworthy.  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son,  Bassett 
Nurseries,  Southampton,  third. 

For  twenty-four  trebles,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  were  again 
the  most  successful,  staging  a  capital  set.  A.  K.  Williams.  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Marquis  Litta,  Caroline  Testout,  Helen  Keller, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Antoine  Pavoire,  La  France,  and  Rubens 
were  extremely  fine.  Mr.  Mount  followed  with  smaller  examples. 

Tea  varieties  in  single  trusses  were  a  strong  class.  Messrs. 
Prior  once  more  asserted  their  superiority  by  winning  first  place 
with  an  even  stand  of  high-class  blooms — Devoniensis,  Edith 
Gifford,  Souv.  d’EUse,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Medea,  The  Bride,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  were  censpicuous. 
Messrs.  Mount  and  Rogers  followed  in  the  order  here  given. 
Messrs.  Prior  w'ere  again  invincible  in  the  classes  for  twelve 
Hybrid  Perpetual  dark,  light,  and  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette,  wdth 
capital  examples  in  all  classes.  .Mr.  Mount  followed.  In  the  last 
named  class  Mr.  Prisnall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cecil,  Ryde,  was 
second  with  a  creditable  stand. 

Garden  Roses  in  eighteen  distinct  bunches  were  a  distinct 
feature,  so  finely  were  they  staged.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
easily  won  the  premier  award  with  a  grand  display  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties;  Mdme.  Eugene  Resal,  Papa  Gontier,  Leuchstern, 
Mdme.  Plantier,  Gustave  Regis,  Common  China,  Gloire  de 
Mousseuses,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Fellenberg,  Felicite  Perpetue, 
Moschata  alba,  Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  W'allflower,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Psyche,  Euphrosyne,  and  General  de  Butriel :  second, 
Mr.  Pruce,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Winthorpe,  Esq..  Ryde.  Bouquets 
were  splendidly  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Wills,  florist,  Southampton, 
both  ball  and  bridal.  Mr.  R.  W.  Foot,  82,  Palmerston  Road, 
Southsea,  second  in  both  classes. 

Hardy  cut  flowers  were  a  distinct  feature  of  the  show,  so 
numerous  and  good  were  they.  For  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  Mr. 
G.  Leek,  Binstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  Avas  the  most  successful,  staging 
the  following  in  good  order  :  Baptisia  australis.  Gladiolus  Colvilli 
The  Bride,  Gaillardia  maxima,  Stenactis  speciosa,  yellow  Lupin, 
and  Delphiniums;  Mr.  Ellwood,  second;  Mr.  E.  Prince,  third. 
Cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  and  table  plants  were  a  good 
‘display.  Mr.  Ellwood  won  for  both  with  desirable  exhibits.  In 
a  smaller  class  for  table  plants  Mr.  Wills  was  first,  followed  by 
Mr.  Papworth,  gardener  to  the  Portsmouth  Parks  Committee: 
Mr!  F.  Romer,  as  hon.  .secretary,  had  aJl  the  arrangements  well 
in  hand. 

Canterbury  Rose,  July  2nd. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  outlook  for  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
exhibition  of  Roses  in  the  ancient  cathedral  city  looked  anything 
but  bright,  but  fortunately  the  clerk  of  the  weather  has  been 
kinder  of  late,  w'ith  the  result  that  if  the  show  held  in  the 
Forester.s’  Hall  on  July  2  was  not  .so  good  as  some  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  it  was  much  better  than  expectations.  Most  of  the  old 
exhibitors  turned  up  in  fairly  good  force,  and  Mr.  Cooper  Wacher 
.secured  the  three-guinea  cup  for  eighteen  blooms  with  fairly  good 
specimens;  Colonel  Pitt,  another  well-known  exhibitor  at  Can- 
terbrlry.  came  second,  and  Mr.  R.  West  third.  The  Rev.  H.  B. 


Biron  grows  his  Roses  on  the  top  of  a  wind-swept  cliff  overlooking 
Dungeness  Bay,  but  for  all  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
growers  in  the  Hop  county,  and  secured  first  prize  for  twelve 
blooms,  first  for  six,  as  well  as  an  award  for  exhibiting  a  premier 
bloom.  By  his  success  the  genial  vicar  of  Lympne  proved  once 
more  that  Roses  can  not  only  be  gro-wn,  but  be  grown  well  under 
trying  circumstances  when  in  the  care  of  a  true  rosarian.  Mr. 
J.  Stanley  won  with  eighteen  varieties  in  the  class  open  to 
growers  of  less  than  1,000  plants,  followed  by  Miss  A.  M.  Hawks- 
worth  and  Mr.  H.  Foster.  Mr.  H.  Foster  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  in  this  division,  Miss  Hawksworth  being  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stanley  third. 

In  the  three  classes  open  to  growers  of  less  than  300  plants, 
the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  E.  Murton  Canon  Holland,  Lord 
Teynham,  and  Mrs.  Saunders.  Miss  Margerison  had  the  best 
eighteen  blooms  in  the  division  open  to  members  growing  less 
than  150  plants,  Mr.  S.  Collard  being  second.  For  twelve 
blooms  Mrs.  Saunders  was  fir. st,  Mi,ss  Margerison  second,  and  Mr. 
D.  Amos  third.  In  the  classes  open  to  members  irrespective  of 
number  of  plants  grown,  honours  were  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  Mr.  J.  Stanley,  R.  E.  West,  Colonel  Pitt,  Cooper 
Wacher,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron. 

Reading  and  District  Rose,  July  2n3. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Reading  could  not  have  waited 
till  1903  ere  having  a  Rose  Society  and  Show  of  its  own  ;  but  we 
here  record  the  first  annual  exhibition,  which,  unfortunately,  has 
fallen  on  a  bad  season,  and  yet  a  satisfaotoiw'  turnrout  appeared. 
The  show  was  held  in  Forbury  Gardens,  a  few  minutes’  walk  from 
the  principal  streets  in  Reading,  and  which  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  feature  in  the  show  were  the  Garden 
Roses  in  class  5.  but  some  really  charming  Teas  were  staged  in 
Divisions  B  and  C.. 

Cut  Blooms:  Division  A. — A  challenge  cup  and  20s.  was 
accorded  in  class  1  for  the  forty-eight  distinct  blooms,  which  on 
this  occasion  went  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  New'- 
tonards,  co.  Down,  whose  flowers  were  all  of  good  form,  though,  of 
course,  undersized  this  year,  and  not  so  well  coloured  as  in  sunny 
seasons.  They  had  choice  blooms,  however,  of  Mildred  Grant, 
Bessie  Brown  (beautiful  form),  Edith  D’Ombrain  (one  of  the 
finest),  Marquis  Litta  (firm  and  good  colour),  Gustave  Piganeau 
(exceptionally  bright),  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  (rather  tight, 
with  pointed  petals).  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  a  beautiful  stout 
Rose;  Ulster,  small  but  creditable,  and  Helen  Keller.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with  Gustave 
Piganeau,  K.  A.  A'ictoria  (a  beauty),  Perle  des  Jardins,  The  Bride, 
and  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  but  the  flowers  were  ragged  and  weak. 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  fell  third. 

Mr.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  led  for  two  dozen  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  having  a  fair  flower  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  but  the  others 
were  very  poor.  He  also  staged  blooms;  and  for  twelve  blooms 
of  one  variety,  Mr.  Thos.  Rigg,  of  South  View  Nurseries,  Caver- 
sham,  was  deservedly  first  with  a  very  even  set  of  Bessie  Brown. 
Mr.  Turner  was  second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  and  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  third  with  Mrs.  Mawley.  In  the  .succeeding 
class  for  twelve  distinct  sorts,  in  trebles,  Mr.  C.  Turner’s  set  was 
bright  and  showy.  His  Ulrich  Brunner  made  a  good  impression, 
and  both  G.  Piganeau  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  were  strong.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  rather  far  behind  as  seconds, 
and  the  set  was  very’  mediocre.  Third  came  Mr.  Prince,  out 
of  four  entries. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  a  splendid  selection  of  eighteen  bunches 
of  Garden  Roses  in  class  5,  beautifully  arranged  over  black  velvet. 
This  was  certainly  the  feature  of  the  show,  and  comprised  lovely 
bouquets  of  Mme.  A.  Carriere,  Bellefleur,  Bardou  Job,  Aglaia, 
The  Garland,  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mr.  C-  Turner,  the  only 
other  exhibitor,  was  awarded  second. 

Division  B. — Mr.  Thos.  Rigg  was  far  and  away  the  finest 
exhibitor  of  two  dozen  distinct  sorts,  his  Bessie  Brown,  Horace 
Vernet,  Helen  Brunner,  and  Tom  Wood  being  up  to  a  good 
standard.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  of  Henley,  was  second.  Again 
Mr.  Rigg  led  for  the  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  with  Mr.  Tranter 
second,,  and  Rigg’s  set  of  twelve  Bessie  Brown  in  class  8  were 
well  set  up  and  fair  blooms.  . 

Division  C.  :  Amateur  Classes,  Open.^ — Mr.  Conway  Jones,, 
Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  heat  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray,  Perivale, 
Ryde;  third  falling  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  of  Old  Windsor.  Mr. 
Conway  Jone.s  staged  his  blooms  to  good  effect.  Class  10  was 
vacant;  and  the  next  brought  four  entries  (for  twelve  T.’s  or 
N.’s),  the  premier  award  falling  to  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  with 
decidedly  superior  blooms  for  the  season.  His  Innocente  Pirola 
was  an  A1  flower,  and  Comte'sse  de  Nadaillac  was  finely  coloured. 
Mrs.  Croft  Murray,  of  Ryde,  again  showed  the  way  for  twelve 
distinct  blooms  in' class  12,  having  Be.ssie  Brown;  Mr.  Romaine 
was  second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  and  third,  Mr.  D.  H.  Evans,  of 
Pangbourne. 

Division  D.  :  Local  Classes.— The  challenge  cup  here  for  the 
eighteen  went  to  Mr.  Romaine  with  a  creditable  set.  and  Rev. 
Page  Roberts  furnished  a  very  close  second;  five  exhibiting  in 
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Red  Currant,  Raby  Castle  (reduced  one-quarter). 


This  is  a  very  noted  variety,  a  rapid  yroioer,  the  fruits 
ripeniny  later  and  hanying  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
variety.  The  hunches  are  long  and  the  berries  large. 

this  place.  For  the  twelve  T.’s  or  N.’s  (c.  16),  Rev.  Page  Roberts’ 
set  were  highly  creditable,  the  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  being  one 
of. the  medal  blooms  of  the  show.  The  same  exhibitor  was  fore¬ 
most  for  six  of  any  T.  or  N.,  having  beautiful  blooms  of  Niphetos. 
Another  prominent  exhibitor  in  the  local  classes  was  Mrs.  Ashby, 
of  Ashdene,  Reading,  who  had  really  fine  samples  in  cla.sses  19 
and  21.  The  majority  of  the  other  classes  were,  however, 
exceedingly  poor. 

Division  H. — Mr.  R.  C.  Mount  beat  Mr.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  of 
Mai.sonette,  Garley,  in  cla.ss  30,  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden 
Roses,  and  each  lot  was  creditable.  Mr.  Mount  used  more 
foliage,  set  out  his  bunches  more  widely,  had  plenty  of  sweet 
buds,  and  green  mo.ss  beneath  the  glasses,  so  that  his  exhibit  was 
very  effective. 

For  the  six  bunches  of  Garden  Roses  in  class  31,  we  found  no 
name  attached  to  the  first,  but  Miss  Ashby  had  a  sweet  lot  as 
sec-ond,  and  these  were  set  loosely  in  a  square  box,  the  varieties 
being  all  of  the  Rambler  type,  like  Aglaia,  The  Garland,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Euphrosyne,  and  Loid  Penzance  Briar  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine — a  beautiful  exhibit.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  the  Deanery,  Sonning, 
was  second  out  of  five  lots. 

In  the  Strawberry  cla.sses,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  of  Henley,  led 
for  three  dishes,  and  also  one  dish. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  ex¬ 
hibited  Marguerite  “Coronation,”  Carnations,  and  Verbenas; 
while  “  rural  decorations  ”  came  from  a  midland  firm.  Mr.  E.  N . 
Hudson,  of  the  Deanery,  Sonning  (gardener,  Mr.’-  Sumner), 
arranged  a  small,  but  effective,  display  of  decorative  Roses  in 
glasses,  taller  vases  being  at  the  back,  and  a  wide-mouthed  jar  in 
front,  giving  the  display  both  depth  and  height.  Sprays  of  The 
Garland  Rose  were  twined  on  the  table  beneath  the  glasses,  the 
latter  containing  long  stemmed  Roses  like  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Eugene  Resal,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Marie  Van 
Houtte. 

The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Walker,  of  Dunollie,  Bulmershf  Road, 
Reading.  v  ’’aiV,-.  ; 

Norwich,  July  2iil 

The  National  Ro.se  Society  would  be  doing  a  work  of  great 
a.ssistance  to  Rose  shows  and  exhibitors  if  it  would  invite  all 
affiliated  .societies  to  .send  representatives  to  an  annual  meeting 
to  mutually  arrange  the  dates  of  shows,  so  as  to  avmid  as  much  a.s 
possible  the  clashing  of  exhibitions  in  the  same  district  with  each 


other  or  with  National  fixtures.  The  M.C.C.  manages  this 
"'^11  in  c-ounty  cricket,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Lhc  N.R..S. 
should  not  do  it  with  Rose  shows.  Exhibitors  have  had  some 
genuine  cause  for  grumbling  for  some  years  ;  la.styearthe  <  orona- 
tion  was  said  to  have  upset  everything,  but  I  do  not  know  ihat 
matters  are  very  much  better  this  year.  With  the  National  Show 
on  Wednesday,  and  Colchester  and  Norwich  on  the 
Ihursday,  East  Anglian  amateurs  have  been  put  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  finding  it  practically  impossible  to  show  at  more  than 
one  of  the  three. 

The  Norwich  Society,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom 
and  gives  as  good  prize.s  as  any,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.R.S.' 
held  its  show  on  July  2  in  the  convenient  ground.s  of  Carron  Abbey, 
where  the  N.R.S.  held  its  northern  meeting  about  seven  years 
ago.  The  day  was  very  hot,  the  tents  were  like  ovens,  and  Rose 
showing  consisted  simply  of  trying  to  keep  Roses  in  decent  form 
till  the  judges  had  seen  them.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  there  can  be 
no  pleasure,  for  it  lyas  impossible  to  hope  that  many  of  the  Roses 
could  be  worth  seeing  by  the  spectators  in  the  afternoon.  One 
always  longs  for  the  Crystal  Palace  on  such  a  day  ;  no  place  like 
it  for  a  Rose  show  in  my  opinion,  but  I  am  an  old  fogey  now. 

The  only  professionals  present  were  the  representatives  of  the 
three  Colchester  firms,  and  the  Roses  were  much  below  par.  For 
forty-eight  blooms,  B.  Cant  and  Sons  were  first,  having  good 
specimens  of  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Papa  Lambert. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  second,  with  Mildred  Grant  and  Bessie  Brown, 
good,  and  Prior  and  Son  third. 

In  eighteen  trebles  exactly  the  .same  order  was  preserved, 
though  the  competition  was  close.  The  first  prize  winner  had  a 
good  level  stand,  and  the  second  had  very  fine  trebles  of  Bessie 
Brown  and  Mildred  Grant,  but  had  also  some  very  weak  exhibits. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  Teas,  Prior  and  Son  were  just  first  with 
a  very  badly  set  up  stand ;  F.  Cant  and  Co.  following  most  closely 
with  a  particularly  well-staged  box;  B.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 
There  were  no  Teas  of  note  in  any  of  the  boxes,  and  these  three 
classes  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  amateur  judges,  a  very 
few  points  in  each  case  separating  the  exhibitors.  In  twelve  new 
Roses.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were  first,  and  B.  R.  Cant  second,  and 
even  here  there  were  no  blooms  which  seemed  to  call  for  special 
mention.  There-  were  no  exhibits  in  the  open  class  for  Garden 
Ro'Ses. 

In  the  amateur  principal  classes.  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was 
first  for  thirty-six,  having  as  his  best  bloom  Lady  Moyra 
Beauelerc,  which  gained  the  medal  as  the  be.st  H.P.  or  H.T.  ;  Rev. 

A.  L.  Fellowes  second,  and  Miss  Penrice  third.  In  eight  trebles, 
Reginald  Steward,  Esq.,  was  fir.st  (a  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  good,  but  perhaps  the  best  choice,  gaining  the  Tea 
medal) ;  Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  second ;  and  Miss  Penrice,  third. 
In  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  Foster  Melliar  was  first,  having  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Cleopatra,  which  with  another  in  his  thirty-six  ivere  quit© 
the  best  he  ever  cut,  but  they  both  collapsed  under  the  heat  ;  there 
were  also  a  good  Mad.  Hoste  in  this  box,  and  a  very  fine,  though 
not  large,  example  of  Georges  Schwartz  of  magnificent  colour; 
Mr.  Fellowes  was  second,  and  Mr.  Steward  third. 

In  twelve  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s  of  one  variety,  MissPenrice  was  first 
with  La  France,  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  Mr.  Fellowes  third  with'La  France.  In  twelve  Teas  of  one 
variety  Mr.  Fellowes  was  first  with  Maman  Cochet,  clean,  though 
small,  and  Colonel  Rous  second  with  Niphetos,  poor.  There  is 
always,  for  some  reason,  very  little  competition  for  the  cup  offered 
for  twenty-four  to  Norfolk  exhibitors,  but  fair  stands  considering 
tlje  weather  were  shown.  Mi.ss  Penrice  was  first,  showing  Marie 
Cojntet  (a  Rose  I  have  not  seen  for  years),  and  Catherine  Mermet 
well;  and  Mr.  Fellowes  second,  with  fair  specimens  of  A.  K. 
Williams  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire.  A  few  Garden  Roses 
were  shown,  but  they  were  badly  staged  in  exhibition  boxes, 
instead  of  in  vases  as  they  should  be.  Single  Roses  and  Sweet 
Briars  should  be  shown,  if  possible,  as  Mr.  Frank  Cant  displayed 
them  at  Holland  House,  some  2ft.  or  3ft.  of  the  old  wood  being 
staged  upright,  with  the  flowering  sprays  naturally  growing  from, 
them. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Windsor  and  Eion,  July  4th. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton 
District  Rose  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  on  the  beautiful  slopes 
of  Wind.sor  Castle.  The  Queen’s  cup,  given  by  Queen  Victoria, 
for  forty-eight  distinct  Roses  (open  to  all  England),  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  of  Hitchin,  Herts.  The  cup  must 
be  won  three  times  to  be  taken  po.ssession  of  outright.  Dlessrs. 

B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Dickson.  New- 
townards,  Ireland,  had  each  won  it  two  years.  In  the  local 
amateur  classes  the  Windsor  cup,  for  eighteen,  distinct,  went  to 
Mr.  Colin  Romaine,  The  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  for  the  third  time 
running  and  becomes  his  property,  Mar>',  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land’s  cup,  for  the  best  display  of  cut  blooms,  went  to  Mrs.  Irving, 
Old  Windsor,  also  for  the  third  time,  and  becomes  her  property. 
The  National  Rose  Society’s  silver  medal  in  the  professional 
classes  for  the  best  bloom  went  to  Messrs.  Harkness  for  a  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  the  medal  for  the  be.st  bloom  in  the  amateur 
classes  to  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester,  for  a  Bessie  Brown. 
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Satton  Rose,  July  4th. 

From  our  report  which  follows,  it  will  be  gathered  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  good  exhibition  was  got  together  on  Saturday 
last  by  the  Sutton  (Surrey)  Amateur  Rose  Society  in  the  grounds 
of  Manor  Park  School.  A  number  of  medals,  cups,  and  pieces 
of  plate  were  awarded  in  the  local  classes.  Curiously,  no  Garden 
Roses  were  entered,  though  one  class  was  set  apart  for  them, 
and  their  absence  at  a  Rose  show  in  these  days  makes  the 
exhibition  incomplete.  These  are  the  days  of  decorative  Roses. 
The  committee  and  Mr.  Nightingale  deserve  congratulations  on 
the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  the  day  proved  ideal  for  an 
event  of  this  kind.  The  sale  of  flowers  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  a  pastoral  play,  are  two  features  of 
the  occasion  to  which  allusion  should  be  made. 

Division  A:  Open  to  all  Amateurs. — The  first  class  on  the 
schedule  (the  coronation  cup  class)  required  a  dozen  flowers  in 
distinct  sorts,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate’s  set  from  his  extensive  collection 
at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  first,  though  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
made  a  really  good  bid  for  the  leading  honours,  which  he  must, 
have  missed  by  only  a  few  points.  Both  collections  were  as  fine 
as  any  likely  to  be  seen  this  year,  the  blooms  being  large,  smooth, 
and  well  shaped,  and  of  good  colours  according  to  the  varieties. 
Mr.  Tate’s  ITrich  Brunner  at  top  left-hand  corner  was  a  massive 
flower ;  his  Bessie  Brown  was  fair,  but  the  second  prize  winner 
had  a  better ;  and  his  other  four  reds  were  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi  (perfect),  Franfois  Michelon,  Dr.  Sewell,  rich  and 
strong;  and  Gustave  Piganeau,  of  a  light  colour.  His  other 
blooms  were  fair.  Mr.  Lindsell’s  Elsler  was  a  firm,  fine  flower; 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  of  immense  size,  purity,  and  with  reflexing 
petals  making  a  keen  point.  This  is  going  to  be  a  grand  exhibi¬ 
tion  flower.  The  third  place  out  of  five  entries  fell  to  Mr.  E.  M. 
Eversfield  with  small  flowers. 

The  two  dozen  blooms  came  in  the  second  class,  and  INIr. 
Lindsell  staged  the  best  set,  though  these  were  below -the  average 
in  quality  of  the  foregoing  twelve.  His  Bessie  Brown  was  large, 
but  marked  on  the  wing  petals;  Frau  K.  Dxuschki  was  good  in 
petal,  but  loosely  built;  White  Maman  Cochet  was  sweet;  Dr. 
Sewell  was  intensely  rich,  and  with  very  thick  petals,  a  fine 
bloom;  and  lastly,  Ulster  was  a  fair,  good  flower,  with  under¬ 
sized.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  was  second  with  a  very  poor  lot,  and 
the  third  prize  went  to  Colonel  T.  H.  Pitt.  For  eighteen 
varieties  Mr.  Tate  beat  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baxter  followed  third.  Mr.  Tate  had  respectable  flowers  of 
Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Horace  Vernet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  K.  A.  Victoria,  arid  the  second  prize  winner  had  a  beautifully 
coloured  flower  of  Madame  G.  Luizet  and  a  small  but  good 
Horace  Vernet.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Lindsell  were  placed  in  this 
order  for  the  eight  distinct  trebles,  the  two  sets  making  a  favour¬ 
able  show,  and  magnificent  samples  were  seen  of  Bessie  Brown, 
with  that  lovely  flesh  tint  over  the  inner  petals;  and  K.  A. 
Victoria  was  also  grandly  staged.  Nor  could  one  find  much  fault 
with  Mr.  Lindsell’s  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  A.  K.  Williams,  or  Mr. 
Tate’s  Caroline  Testout,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Gustave  Piganeau. 
The  third  place  out  of  four  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eversfield  with 
good  A.  K.  Williams,  K.  A.  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Laing. 

Five  competitors  staged  each  a  dozen  Teas  and  Noisettes  in 
class  5,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  leading  the  way  against  Mr.  Tate 
(second),  Mr.  Eversfield  (third).  The  flowers  were  small  and 
poor,  except  for  pretty  Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  Mawley,  and  Maman 
Cochet  in  Rev.  Burnside’s  set ;  and  a  large  bold  flower  of  Mrs. 
Mawley  (quite  a  salmon-tea-pink  shade),  in  Mr.  Tate’s. 

Division  B:  Growers  of  Less  than  1,000  Plants. — In  the 
sixth  class  nine  distinct  blooms  were  required,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Thompson  arranged  a  highly  creditable  selection,  having  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  F.  Michelon,  and  Dupuy  Jamain  in  fine 
form ;  the  second  place  falling  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  with  hand- 
.some  flowers  of  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  and 
Marquis  Litta,  the  latter  inclining  to  coarseness.  Mr.  E. 
Wilkins  was  third.  For  the  four  distinct,  in  trebles,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  again  proved  his  .superiority,  and  staged  excellent  Mrs. 
Laings,  Brunners,  Michelons,  and  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Mr. 
Baxter  being  a  good  second  with  highly  pleasing  blooms  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Bessie 
Brown  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  again  came  third.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  classes  for  quality  of  blooms  in  the  exhibition.  For  nine 
Teas  in  class  8  Mr.  Baxter  led,  with  Mr.  Wilkins  next. 

In  Division  C,  for  a  collection  of  Garden  Roses,  there  were  no 
entries. 

Division  D  :  Nurserymen’s  Open  Class. — A  brilliant  array 
cf  good  flowers  comprising  five  separate  entries  was  furnished 
under  class  10  for  thirty-six  varieties,  the  first  prize  of  £3  falling 
to  D.  Prior  and  Son  with  generally  heavy  and  smooth  flowers. 
Their  Helen  Keller  was  a  perfect  bloom,  and  others  of  distinction 
w’ere  seen  in  Horace  Vernet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot  (large),  Ulster  (grand  tone),  Bessie  Brown,  Daisy  (a  lilac- 
nurple),  Frau  K.  Druschki,  Xavier  Olibo,  and  Caroline  Kuster. 
R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  of  Hitchin,  succeeded  as  seconds,  in  which 
place  they  were  hard  upon  Priest  and  Son,  and  had  a  sweet  Jean 
Ducher,  and  representative  samples  of  Marchioness  of  Down- 
.shire,  which  is  a  lovely  flower;  Dr.  Sewell,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
Alf  Colomb,  Madame  C.  Ramey,  Mrs.  Laing,  and  La  France  of 


’89.  The  third  award  fell  to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with  very 
small  flowers,  except  a  fine  Bessie  Brown  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki. 

The  latter  won  premier  place  for  the  twenty-four  distinct, 
having  capital  Roses;  there  were  Crown  Prince  at  its  best. 
Beauty  Lyonnaise  being  on  one  side  of  it  and  forming  an  extreme 
contrast.  Frau  K.  Druschki,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Comte  Raim- 
baud,  Tennyson  (small,  but  strong  and  good  otherwise),  and 
Mildred  Grant,  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Second  out  of  five 
came  Prior  and  Son,  and  third  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 

F.  Cant  and  Co.  led  for  the  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes  with 
clean,  if  small,  flowers  of  Golden  Gate,  Medea,  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Rubens,  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Muriel  Grahame,  The 
Bride,  and  Ethel  Brownlow ;  and  Messrs.  Prior  were  again 
second  out  of  five  entrants,  and  staged  a  perfect  gem  in  Maman 
Cochet,  having  a  beautiful  high-pointed  centre,  lovely  wings, 
and  charming  colour  tones.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  followed 
third. 

Division  E  ;  Local  Classes. — The  competition  in  this  section 
was  moderate,  but  some  good  and  well  set-up  flowers  were  on 
view.  The  leading  awards  were  captured  by  E.  J.  Holland  for 
twelve  blooms  in  nine  varieties ;  and  second,  A.  E.  Farnden. 
Mrs.  West  had  the  best  nine  distinct,  and  was  second  to  E.  J. 
Holland  for  six  Teas.  K.  H.  Gifford  had  the  best  half-dozen  of 
one  variety  with  Mrs.  Laing;  and  E.  E.  Grimson  came  next  with 
the  same  variety.  K.  Gifford  again  won'  for  the  six  distinct 
kinds  in  class  17. 

In  the  few  remaining  miscellaneous  classes,  comprising  Sweet 
Peas,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  table  plants,  the  forenamed 
winners  were  still  appearing.  Mrs.  West’s  Sweet  Peas  and  those 
of  G.  K.  Wright  were  really  good;  and  so  were  E.  J.  Holland’s 
three  handsome  Adiantums.  Mr.  W.  Palmer  had  a  trio  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  comprising  a  well-flowered  Show  Pelargonium  and 
two  Begonias;  and  E.  Holland  followed.  For  a  ba.sket  of  Roses 
(W.  A.  Richardson)  Mrs.  E.  Grimson  alone  staged.  The  same 
lady  led  for  the  hand  bouquet,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Holland  had  the 
best  spray  and  two  buttonholes.  In  class  25,  for  ai 
basket  of  Roses,  Miss  Gladys  Holland  beat  Miss  Sylvia  Farden, 
and  third  came  Miss  Alabaster,  each  with  pretty  exhibits.  Four 
decorated  dinner  tables  were  arranged,  and  here  Mrs.  Brown  wa^ 
placed  foremost  with  Iceland  Poppies  and  Selaginella  thinly 
wound  round  the  base  of  the  glasses  on  the  cloth ;  second,  Miss 
E.  Hewetson  with  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose  bud,  Adiantum, 
As^iaragus  Sprengeri,  and  Golden  Honeysuckle  set  in  “  Rural 
Decoration  ”  stands ;  third,  Mrs.  Holland,  with  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  Rose,  Grasses,  and  Selaginella,  but  this  was  too  heavy. 
Miss  M.  West  was  highly  commended. 

From  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  of  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  there  came  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots. 
“  Rural  Decorations  ”  were  staged  by  a  local  firm,  and  Palms 
came  from  Morse  Bros.,  Epsom. 

Harrow  Hortlcultnral,  July  7tli. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  society’s  existence,  but  nothing 
special  was  done  on  that  account.  The  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  J.  MacAndrew,  at  Dudley  Lodge,  and 
was  really  excellent ;  good  in  Roses,  strong  in  ladies’  decora¬ 
tive  classes,  not  lacking  in  fruit,  having  a  large  and  creditable 
selection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  annuals,  and  lastly,  a 
representative  department  for  vegetables. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley,  who  spoke  at  the  luncheon  in  the  Queen’s 
Head  Hotel,  complimented  the  treasurer  (Mr.  L.  Pawle),  the 
joint  secretaries  (Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Spencer),  and  committee 
on  their  well-appointed  plans,  and  as  an  old  visitor  he  also  noted 
how  great  had  been  the  improvement  in  the  staging  of  the 
flowers.  Referring  to  the  Temple  Rose  Show,  he  observed  that 
the  N.R.S.  had  to  rely  largely  on  their  green  baize,- in  lien  of 
flowers,  and  wished  they  could  hold  their  .show  a  week  later. 

N.R.S.  medals  were  given  for  the  best  blooms.  Messrs. 
Prior  w'on  with  Bessie  Brown  in  the  open  classes,  and  Mr.  F. 
Spencer  secured  both  the  amateurs’  meclal  and  the  members’  for 
the  same  flower,  a  large,  though  loose  sample  of  Mildred 
Graivt . 

Class  1 :  Open  to  all  Growers  in  England. — The  Harrow 
ladies  present  a  Challenge  Cup  here,  as  premier  award  for 
thirty-six  distinct  Roses,  the  winners  last  year  being  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  honours  fell  to  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  of  Colchester,  whose  stand  contained  the  N.R.S. 
medal  bloom,  an  excjuisite  Bessie  Brown.  With  this  one  must 
draw  special  attention  to  Robert  Scott,  which  Mr.  Prior  speaks 
of  as  both  a  good  grower  and  a  .staying  flower.  The  colour  is 
soft  rosy-blush,  and  the  rounded  form  is  very  pleasing.  Mrs. 
Mawley*  was  yet  another  splendid  flower,  and  his  Comte  Raim- 
baud,  Mildred  Grant,  Prince  Arthur,  and  White  Maman  Cochet 
were  each  good.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  came  second  with  a  decidedly 
poor  set.  their  best  being  Frau  K.  Druschki  and  Tennyson. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  next  with  a  good  Mildred  Grant 
(large  and  deeply  tinted)  and  Comte  de  Raimbaud.  There  were 
four  entries. 

Prior  again  led  for  the  dozen  Teas  and  N.’s,  having  moderate 
flowers  of  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Mrs.  E. 
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Mawley,  and  Jean  Ducher,  of  a  coppery  hue.  Second  caino 
F.  Cant  with  Ladj’  Roberts,  Souv.  d’Elise,  The  Bride,  and  Mrs. 
Mawlej’.  Third  out  of  six  came  IMr.  Orpen  with  fresh  flowers 
of  Bridesmaid,  liite  iMaman  Cocliet,  Medea.  Hon.  E.  Gifford, 
Madame  Hoste,  and  i\Iaman  t  ocliet.  tlie  latter  of  a  rich  purplisli 
tint. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  were  quite  alone  in 
class  3  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  They  staged  Perle 
d’Or,  Marquis  de  Salisbury,  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  LTnnocence, 
Madame  Ravary,  IMadame  A.  Chatenay,  W.  A.  Ricliardson, 
Gustave  Regis,  Reine  O.  de  Wurtemburg,  Camoens,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  Liberty.  These  were  all  firm  in  the  bud  state. 

Class  4  :  Open  to  all  Amateuu  Growers. — Four  competitors 
were  forward  for  twenty-four  Roses,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of 
Bearton,  Hitchin,  was  placed  first  with  a  massive  stand,  his 
flowers  being  heavy,  well  formed,  pure,  and  of  good  colour.  Mrs. 
S.  Crawford,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  S.  M.  Rodocanachi  were  the  finest,  though  the  new  Alice 
Lindsell  (after  the  colour  of  Mildred  Grant),  also  La  France  and 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  were  each  very  fine.  This  set  carried 
Lewis  Pawie’s  Cup.  Mr.  Orpen  was  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
third. 

For  tweih’e  Roses,  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  class  4,  Mr.  A. 
Munt,  of  Hedgerley,  Slough,  beat  Mr.  W.  G.  Adcock,  The 
Briars,  North  Finchley,  and  third  came  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond, 
from  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  Competition  here  was  keen,  there 
being  seven  entries,  and  some  smart  blooms  were  staged.  Frau 
K.  Druschki,  Bessie  Brown,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and 
Horace  Vernet  were  the  pick  of  the  whole  seven  sets. 

In  the  same  section,  class  (5,  for  twelve  T.’s  or  N.’s,  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Stambridge  Rectory,  Essex,  was  placed  prior 
to  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  and  third,  Mr.  A.  Munt.  Mr.  Burnside’s 
flowers  were  all  cut  young,  yet  they  made  a  goodly  show.  The 
form  and  smoothness  were  good.  He  had  good  flowers  of 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Anna  Olivier.  Caroline 
Kuster,  Innocente  Pirola,  Golden  Gate,  Medea,  Muriel  Graham, 
and  Madame  Cusin. 

For  the  twelve  Teas  and  N.’s  in  class  7  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle  was 
placed  first  with  smooth,  fresh  blooms,  his  best  being  Madame  C. 
Ramey,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Caroline  Te.stout,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
and  White  Maman  Cochet.  The  second  place  was  accorded  Dr. 
Williams  with  Francois  Michelon,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Marguerite 
Appert  (an  uncommon  H.T.,  after  Marquis  Litta  type):  also  La 
France,  Bessie  Brown,  and  a  sweet  flower  of  Mrs.  S.  Crawford. 
Mr.  Williams’  blooms  had  suffered  from  the  winds,  but  did  him 
credit.  Third  came  Mr.  J.  R.  Cater. 

Open  to  Garuenek  Members  of  the  Society  Only. — For  a 
dozen  distinct  Lewis  Pawle  led,  having  an  even  stand  of 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  leading  up-to-date  sorts.  Mr.  Spencer, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  had  the  best  six ;  a  grand  set  they  were, 
one  being  the  medal  bloom  in  this  section,  an  exquisite  and 
very  large  Mildred  Grant.  He  also  had  Tennyson,  Lady  Clan- 
morris,  Clara  Watson,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Bessie  Brown, 
each  choice.  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  followed  next  with  a  good  C. 
Testout  and  Abel  Carriere.  In  Mr.  F.  Spencer’s  leading  six  T.’s 
and  N.’s  (class  9)  the  selection  was  again  a  fine  one,  there  being 
Jean  Ducher  of  grand  colouring,  and  a  lovely  Mrs.  Mawle.y 
flower.  Dr.  A.  H.  Williams  was  decidedly  behind,  as  second, 
and  Mr.  Cater  third.  Again  Mr.  Spencer  led  for  the  quartette 
of  one  kind,  having  White  Maman  Cochet,  fine  firm  .samples. 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Pawle  were  second  and  third  respectively. 
For  the  three  vases  of  cut  blooms  Mr.  Spencer  beat  Mr.  Har¬ 
greaves,  and  third  came  Dr.  AVilliams.  each  showing  tastefully. 
Mr.  Hargreaves  had  the  best  four  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  and 
Dr.  Williams  furnished  an  A1  second. 

Class  13 :  Open  to  Amateur  Members  Only*. — The  lead  was 
taken  for  .six  kinds  by  Mr.  A.  Bryans,  who  included  a  .splendid 
Heinrich  Schultheis;  and' second,  Mr.  Burton.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  class  for  a  vase  of  blooms  the  lead  was  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Obermayer,  and  Captain  Johnson  was  next. 

Class  15  opened  the  cottagers’  section,  which  was  a  small 
one,  and  the  best  exhibitors  were  Mrs.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Mower, 
Mr.  J.  Allen,  and  Miss  Tooth. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  flowering  plant  exhibits  there  M'ere 
some  floriferous  Begonias,  and  Mr.  Hargreaves  did  be.st.  He  also 
led  for  six  plants  in  bloom,  and  Mr.  Charles  had  the  premier 
award  for  a  specimen  flowering  plant,  equal  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Stuart. 

The  cut  flower  clas.se>^  were  exceptionally  good,  the  bunches 
being  well  set  up,  fresh,  and  comprising  a  nice  selection.  In 
class  25,  for  a  collection,  Mr.  S.  Gardner  was  in  the  forefront,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Hargreaves  and  Mrs.  Charles  in  this  order.  For 
the  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers.  Rev.  C.  E.  Owen  was  placed  in 
the  forefront  ;  Mr.  E.  Graham  following,  and  Mr.  L.  Pawle  third. 
This  was  a  really  good  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

Sweet  Peas  formed  another  section  of  merit,  though  had  they 
been  set  wider  apart,  and  on  tiered  tables,  they  would  have  been 
much  more  effective.  In  class  28,  for  tAvelve  bunches,  Mr.  Pawle 
was  first  ;  Mr.  Stuart,  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  third,  there 
being  five  entries.  Messrs.  A.  K.  C’arlyon,  Hopkins,  and  Howson 
were  placed  in  this  order  for  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas.  A  set  of 
twelve  Pansies  from  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  brought  him  first  honours, 
and  they  were  very  creditable. 


Fruit  and  vegetables  formed  distinctive  sections,  and  the 
exhibitors  already  named  secured  the  prize.  Strawberries  were 
exceptionally  large  and  firm  ;  but  the  keen  competition  and  the 
greatest  interest  was  centred  on  the  vegetables,  which  occupii-d 
nearly  two  of  the  long  tables.  Mr.  Gardner  led  in  class  41  lor 
six  kinds;  and  Mr.  S.  Lithgow  was  second;  the  third  going  to 
Mrs.  Charles.  Mr.  Stuart  led  for  four  kinds. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  Mrs.  Charles  led  before  Mr.  S.  Gardner  ; 
but  the  latter  had  the  best  specimen  foliage  plant — a  shapely 
Adiantum. 

No  less  than  ten  decorated  tables  were  arranged  in  competi¬ 
tion  (class  124),  and  extraordinary  intere.st  was  evinced  in  the 
judging  of  them,  and  the  show  they  furnished.  Eventually  the 
foremost  place  was  awarded  to  Miss  Evelyn  Macandrew  with  a 
lovely  arrangement  in  soft  blush  pink.  '  This  included  Corn¬ 
flowers,  Gladiolus,  and  Gypsophila  in  bowls.  Asparagus  being 
wound  round  the  edge,  and  pink  muslin  beneath  the  bowls.  Miss 
O’Neill  came  second  with  blue  Sweet  Peas ;  glasses  being  in  each 
corner  and  one  in  centre,  with  a  trail  of  Smilax  extended  to  each. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Mrs.  A.  Mitchell  with  a  feai’ful  design  in 
blue  Cornflowers,  Eryngiums,  and  Smilax.  It  was  much  too 
heavy.  The  judges  wisely  gave  their  reasons  for  withholding 
prizes  in  certain  ca.ses  by  a  written  explanation  on  the  back  of 
the  cards.  This  consoles  and  teaches. 

Miss  Beatrice  Langton  beat  Mrs.  G.  A.  Holme  for  the  centre 
table  decoration,  having  a  new  glass  form  of  flower  holder,  shaped 
like  the  frame  of  a  boat  with  glasses  on  either  side,  which  were 
filled  with  Rose  buds.  Miss  Macandrew  furnished  a  very  tasty 
basket  of  cut  flowers  (class  125),  and  beat  Mrs.  Middleton  and 
Miss  D.  Prior. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  were  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr. 
Eckford,  of  Wem  (a  fine  collection,  and  much  admired);  Cala- 
diums  from  Mr.  J.  Lion,  of  Stanmoi’e  ;  and  Carnations,  Sweet 
Peas,  Roses,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Cutbush. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  As.sociation,  held  at  83,  Lanca.ster  Gate,  W.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding, 
it  was  agreed  to  offer  to  lay  out  the  di.sused  burial  grounds  of  St. 
Geoi’ge  the  Martyr,  Holborn,  and  St.  Botolph’s,  Billingsgate,  and 
the  Bridewell  Burying  Ground,  Dorset  Street,  E.C.,  subject  to 
their  maintenance  being  secured.  Progress  was  reported  with 
regard  to  schemes  for  acquiring  Poplar  Churchyard  and  St.  Peter’s 
Sejuare,  Hammersmith,  but  it  was  stated  mat  the  latter  fine 
enclosure  was  in  danger  of  being  built  on,  unless  the  offer  made 
to  the  association  on  the  part  of  the  owners  was  accepted  by  the 
Borough  Council.  It  was  agreed  to  make  representations  to  the 
London  County  Council,  which  body  had  recently  purchased 
similar  squares  at  a  far  higher  figure.  A  contribution  was  voted 
towards  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  addition  of  eighty  acres  to 
Hamp.stead  Heath  at  a  cost  of  £48,000,  and  it  was  reported  that 
a  strong  committee  had  been  formed,  with  the  Earl  of  Meath  a.s 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  as  chairman.  A  letter  was 
read  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  stating  that  he  was  negotiating 
for  the  sale  of  his  freehold  interest  in  the  well-established  garden 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswdek,  lease  of  which 
was  being  surrendered  by  the  usociety,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
facilitate  its  transfer  to*  the  local  authority,  as  proposed  by  tho 
association.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  present  the  handsome  shelter 
seat  in  the  Duke  Street  garden  to  the  association  for  re-erection 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  decided  to  thank  the  Duke  for  his  kind  gift, 
and  to  remove  the  structure  to  the  new  ground  at  Merton  Road, 
Wandsworth,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  Saturday.  A  lady  member 
of  the  as.sociation  also  wrote  offering  to  provide  the  association 
with  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  much-needed  drinking  fountain 
in  Nelson  Square,  Blackfriars, which  enclosure  had  recently  been 
secured  for  public  recreation  by  the  London  County  and  South- 
w’ark  Borough  Councils.  It  was  decided  to  offer  to  plant  trees 
in  Bedford  Row,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and  Queen’s  Road 
Circus,  Battersea,  and  it  was  stated  that  twenty-four  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  metropolitan  borough  councils  had  given  their 
assent  to  the  association’s  proposal  to  secure  an  extension  cf 
Section  43  of  the  Public  Health  Act  Amendment  Act  to  London, 
so  as  to  enable  London  authorities  to  plant  trees  in  thoroughfares. 
Seats  were  granted  for  Hanwell  Recreation  Ground  and  Downs- 
hill  Ground,  Tottenham. 

- ■  I - 

Gooseberries  versus  Business. 

Several  of  the  popular  varieties  of  Gooseberries  now  j-ipening 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  are  souvenirs  of  the  big  Gooseberry 
show  boom  among  the  Lancashire  operatives  between  sixty  and 
seventv  years  ago.  The  exhibitors  were  skilled  in  crossing  suit¬ 
able  sorts,  so  as  to  procure  fruit  that  would  scale  the  heaviest. 
These  shows  were  conducive  to  great  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  the  mill  workers,  and  pres‘iure  was  put  on  the  Gooseberry 
growers  to  have  tln'in  stopped.  Still,  we  are  indebted  to  tho 
craze  for  seme  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  fruit  now  in 
cultivation. 
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Removing  Surplus. 

The  removal  of  the  honey  is  one  of  the  anticipated  pleasures  of 
bee-keeping,  and  generally  impresses  the  novice  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  during  the  whole  of  the  season’s  manipulations.  Tlie 
operation  usually  takes  place  in  most  parts  of  this  country  in 
July,  as  the  honey  harvest  is  on  the  wane  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  after  which  the  bees  are  only  able  to  obtain  sufficient  for 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  main  points  in  removing  comb 
honey  are  to  preserve  the  inviting  whiteness  and  completeness  of 
the  cappings,  and  to  avoid  anything  approaching  stickiness  in  its 
appearance,  therefore  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  cappings  by  improper  handling.  A  little  smoke  should  be 
gently  driven  in  at  the  top  of  the  super  as  the  quilt  is  taken  off, 
and  if  the  honey  is  fully  sealed  over,  the  smoke  will  cause  the 
majority  of  the  bees  to  retreat  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  hive, 
when  the  removal  of  the  sections  may  be  effected  without  any 
trouble,  and  empty  sections  substituted  for  the  full  ones  when 
necessary.  If,  however,  there  are  many  combs  unsealed,  the 
smoke  will  frighten  the  bees,  causing  them  to  stuff  themselves 
with  honey,  and  there  is  more  difficulty  in  expelling  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  best  to  shake  the  section  to  dislodge  as 
many  bees  as  possible,  and  blow  the  stragglei's  off.  The  operation 
should  be  rapidly  carried  out,  because  as  soon  as  frightened,  the 
bees  will  commence  making  innumerable  pin  holes  in  the  cappings 
through  which  they  stuff  themselves. 

This  is  a  forcible  argument  against  the  use  of  super  clearers 
for  removing  sections,  as  in  lifting  the  super  the  bees  are 
frightened,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  break  the  cappings  of 
the  cells.  The  work  of  clearing  supers  for  extracting  purposes 
has  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the  invention  of  an  ingenious 
contrivance  called  the  super  clearer.  With  this  admirable 
appliance,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  the  bees 
scarcely  know  that  they  have  been  interfered  with.  It  is  advis¬ 
able,  however,  to  clear  by  this  plan  in  the  evening.  The  supers 
of  honey  must  be  lifted  completely  fi'om  the  hive  and  set  upon 
the  board  fitted  with  the  super  clearer,  then  both  are  placed  on 
the  hive  again  with  the  escape  in  the  proper  position,  and  by  the 
early  morning  the  bees  will  have  left  the  upper  portion  for  the 
brood  nest,  and  the  box  may  be  lifted  off  perfectly  free  from 
bees  and  carried  inside.  Should  a  few  remain,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  cold  w^eather,  they  should  be  brushed  off  with  a 
feather.  The  simple  cone  in  the  hive  roof  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  super  clearers,  but  the  method  of  clearing  is  some¬ 
what  different,  and  there  is  more  excitement.  Li  order  to  clear 
by  cones,  first  remove  the  quilt  from  the  top,  lift  the  supers  off, 
cover  the  brood  nest  with  the  quilt,  setting  the  whole  of  the  tier 
upon  it  with  the  top  combs  exposed,  and  replace  the  lifts  and 
roof.  The  bees  finding  theiiiselves  queenless  are  soon  in  an 
uproar,  and  as  the  only  points  of  light  are  the  cones,  they  are  not 
long  before  they  are  hurrying  through  them  pell-mell. 

So  soon  as  the  supers  are  cleared  they  must  be  removed,  as  if 
left  too  long,  the  bees  return,  and  in  attempting  to  gain  admis¬ 
sion  get  excited,  and  fighting  often  ensues.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  robbing,  and  in  all  these  operations  care  must 
be  taken  to  leave  no  broken  pieces  of  comb  about,  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  honeycomb  these  are  frequently  causes  of  robbing, 
and  should  be  guarded  against  by  narrowdng  the  entrances  of 
hives,  and  performing  any  lengthy  operations  in  the  evening,  so 
that  if  the  aroma  of  the  honey  should  disturb  the  apiary,  and 
robbing  commence,  the  approach  of  night  will  prevent  any  great 
loss  by  fighting. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  that  colonies  capable  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  fight  with  one  another.  It  is  only  those  stocks  which  are 
weak  in  numbers,  or  nuclei  which  are  attacked,  and  another 
frequent  cause  of  robbing  and  fighting  is  carelessness  in  feeding. 
Wffien  honey  is  plentiful  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  robbing ; 
but  in  time  of  scarcity,  if  syrup  is  spilled  about  hives,  or  strange 
bees  are  allowed  access  to  feeders,  it  wall  cause  quite  a  commotion. 
Weak  colonies  should,  therefore,  have  extra  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them,  the  entrances  being  narrowed  until  only  one 
bee  at  a  time  may  enter,  and  if  any  honey  or  syrup  is  spilled  it 
should  be  covered  up  immediately  with  soil,  or  sprinkled  with  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  If  robbing  is  already  in  progress,  it  may  sometimes 
be  stopped  by  placing  a  cloth  damped  with  carbolic  acid  on  the 
hive  front,  or  smearing  the  entrance  with  a  few  drops  on  a 
feather.  This  wull  frighten  the  aggressors,  preventing  them  from 
alighting,  and  will  enable  the  attacked  to  defend  themselves 
better. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Swarming. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  season  and  the  continued  heat, 
swarms  will  be  very  common.  Many  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  necessary  when  the  swarm  issues.  One  of  the  best  assistants 
is  a  good  garden  syringe,  and  of  course  the  skep  and  a  cloth,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  pail  of  water.  Generally,  not  always,  the  bee,s 
cluster  under  the  alighting  board  for  a  day  or  so  before  swarming. 


When  this  is  observed  a  good  watch  should  be  kept  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  warm,  as 
early  as  9  in  the  morning.  When  the  air  seems  alive  with  bees 
after  the  issue  of  the  sw'arm,  bring  the  syringe  into  play,  and  you 
will  soon  be  rewarded  by  the  bees  clustering  near.  It  is  rare 
that  first  swarms  rise  and  go  off  before  first  settling,  but  casts  or 
after  swarms  often  play  this  trick,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  try 
to  prevent  them.  The  best  course  to  prevent  this  is  to  cut  out 
all  queen  cells  except  one  after  the  hive  first  swarmed,  taking 
care  to  leave  one  good  cell. 

How  TO  Hive. 

When  the  swarm  has  clustered  well,  and  looks  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  give  them  a  slight  syringing,  and  this  will  cause  the  bees 
to  tighten  their  hold  and  to  huddle  a  little  closer  together.  If 
the  branch  on  wdiich  they  have  settled  be  of  no  practical  use,  and 
can  be  ea.sily  cut  off,  then  sever  it,  placing  it  on  the  outstretched 
cloth,  and  the  skep  over  it.  Raise  one  side  of  the  hive  with  a 
large  stone,  so  that  bees  can  easily  get  in,  and  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ventilation,  because  they  are  in  a  very  heated  state.  If 
the  branch  is  valuable  or  too  thick,  then  hold  the  skep  mouth 
upward,  and  give  the  branch  two  or  three  sharp  shakes,  and  the 
bees  will  generally  fall  into  the  hive ;  then  ovei’turn  the  skep  on 
the  cloth  as  above;  syringe  the  spot  where  the  bees  first  settled 
to  dislodge  the  stragglers  who  remain.  These  cases  are  very 
simple  to  deal  with.  Sometimes  they  settle  on  the  trunk  or  large 
limb  of  a  tree  ;  if  the  skep  can  be  placed  over  the  swarm,  proceed 
to  drive  the  bees  up  by  means  of  the  smoker,  or  take  a  brush  and 
place  the  skep  underneath  and  brush  them  into  it,  and  then  use 
the  syringe.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  if  the  bees  prefer  a 
wall . 

People  often  marvel  when  an  expert  bee-keeper  is  seen  hand¬ 
ling  bees  fearlessly  and  without  stings  at  swarming  time.  The 
truth  is  that  the  bees  have  gorged  themselves  with  honey,  in 
order  that  they  ma,v  build  a  new  home,  for  wax  is  prepared  from 
honey  in  the  body  of  the  workers,  and  they  cannot,  if  they  would, 
turn  the  abdomen  to  the  correct  angle  for  stinging.  Leave  the 
bees  in  a  .shady  place  until  evening,  i.e.,  after  6.30  at  tips  time 
of  the  year,  and  then  remove  to  permanent  quarters.  Many  may 
think  that  this  will  make  no  difference,  but  I  remember,  when  a 
novice,  the  trouble  it  caused  me,  for  I  placed  them  in  their  per¬ 
manent  quarters  six  times  and  then  failed.  The,y  settled  quietl.y 
enough  in  the  straw  sken  and  remained  in  the  frame  hive  when 
tossed  in  the  evening.- — Hybl.\. 

- <«#♦> - 

A  Fungus  Disease  of  Young  Fruit  Trees. 

(EuTYPELLA  PRUNASTEI  (S.ACC.) 

Every  now  and  again  this  minute  but  very  destructive  para¬ 
site  appears  under  the  form  of  a  disease  wave,  causing  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  damage,  hundreds,  or  in  some  instances 
thousands,  of  young  trees  being  injured  or  completely  killed 
during  one  of  these  sporadic  attacks.  Young  standard  fruit 
trees,  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  are  most  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  as  the  .stem  or  stock  is  the  part  attacked,  the  girdling  of  this 
portion  of  the  plant  by  the  fungus  growing  in  the  bark  and 
cambium  means  the  death  of  the  entire  tree,  which  in  a  dull  and 
damp  season  favourable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  parasite,  usu¬ 
ally  occurs  during  the  spring  following  the  first  year  of  attack. 

In  the  case  of  nursery  stock.  Plum  (especially  the  variety 
called  Victoria)  and  Apple  trees  have  suffered  most  severely  in 
this  country ;  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Cherry  to  a  less  extent.  The 
fungus  is  also  often  very  abundant  on  wild  Plum,  Bullace,  Black¬ 
thorn,  Ac.,  and  it  is  the  spores  produced  on  such  wild  trees  that 
infect  cultivated  stock.  The  first  indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  disease  is  the  premature  yellowing  and  fall  of  the  leaves, 
followed  by  a  drying  up,  browning,  and  shrivelling  of  the  bark 
of  the  stem.  During  the  spring  following  the  first  year’s  inocula¬ 
tion,  numerous  minute,  elongated  cracks,  arranged  in  dense 
clusters,  appear  in  the  dried-up  bark.  These  represent  the  first 
form  of  fruit  iiroduced  by  the  fungus  (Fig.  1),  and  are  followed 
during  the  second  season  after  infection  by  larger,  fewer,  and 
more  irregularly  scattered  cracks,  always  trarnsversely  arranged 
in  the  now  dead  bark,  containing  a  second  and  more  highly 
developed  kind  (ascigerous)  of  fungus  fruit  (Fig  3).  The  spores 
of  the  fungus  are  mature  during  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  it  is  at  this  season  that  infection,  of  young  fruit  trees  takes 
place,  the  spores  gaining  access  to  the  stem  either  through  the 
unprotected  ends  of  pruned  twigs  or  through  the  living  bark 
itself.  All  wounds  on  the  stem  exposed  by  cutting  off  shoots, 
hmcerer  small,  should  be  protected  at  once  by  a  coating  of  gas 
tar,  until  the  tree  is  at  least  ten  years  old.  If  this  precaution  is 
neglected,  spores  frequently  alight  on  the  newly-formed  w-ounds, 
where  they  quickly  germinate  and  spread  upward  and  downward 
in  the  living  bark,  which  becomes  discoloured  ;  finally  the  fungus 
bursts  through  the  bark  it  has  killed,  and  produces  spores  on  the 
surface  (Fig.  6). 

In  order  to  prevent  spores  from  germinating  on  the  surface  of 
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the  stem,  and  then  entering  through  the  bark  directly,  the  entire 
stem  of  the  tree  should  be  painted  with  the  following  composi¬ 
tion  :  — Reduce  softsoap  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  in  water.  Add  11b 
of  powdered  quicklime  to  every  5  gals  of  the  dissolved  soap,  and 
stir  the  whole  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Apply  to  the  trunk  Avith 
a  paint  brush,  being  cai’eful  to  cover  every  part.  This  mixture 
is  tenacious,  not  .easily  dissolved  by  rain,  and  usually  lasts  for 
one  season  if  properly  made  and  applied. 

Up  to  the  present  the  disease  has  only  been  observed  on  a 
large  scale  where  the  trees  are  groAving  in  stiff  clay.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  very  important  to  aAmid  deep  planting,  otherwise 
the  roots  are  liable  to  be  killed  owing  to  the  presence  of  stagnant 
water,  lack  of  air,  Ac.,  during  a  continuous  rainy  period, 
especially  in  spring  or  early  summer.  If  the  trees  are  not 
actually  killed  by  this  means  alone,  Avhich  is  A'ery  frequently  the 
case,  their  vitality  is  considerably  weakened,  and  they  are  thus 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.  In 
a  case  of  an  extensive  attack  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
investigated  in  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  1902,  the  trees  had 
evidently  been  seriously  crippled  by  being  planted  too  deep  in  a 
strong  soil,  and  were  consequently  specially  susceptible  to  attack. 
It  is  important  that  the  fungus  should  be  recognised  by  gardeners, 
as  its  frequent  occurrence  on  wild  trees  in  hedgerows  might  lead 
to  the  infection  of  nursery  stock  in  a  wholesale  manner,  as  has 
in  fact  taken  place,  more  than  once,  unless  detected  and  removed 
without  delay.  All  diseased  plants  should  be  burned  at  once,  as, 
if  allowed  to  lie  about,  the  spores  mature  on  the  dead  Avood,  and 
are  scattered  by  wind,  a  risk  of  further  infection  being  thereby 
incurred. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  AA’ould  be  glad  if  recipients  of  this 
leaflet  would  make  it  known  to  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W.  Letters  of  application  so  addressed  need  not  be 
stamped. 


1.— Eutipella  prunastii ;  spore-bearing  form  of  reproduction  on  an  Apple  tree 
stem.  Nat.  size. 

2  —Spores.  X  COO. 

3. — Second,  or  ascigerous,  condition  of  fungus-fruit  on  Plum  stem.  Nat.  size. 

4. — Section  through  a  group  of  ascigerous  fungus-fruits  embedded  in  the  bark. 
X  50. 

6. — Ascus  containing  eight  ascospores.  X  400. 

6  — Median  section  through  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  young  Apple  tree,  showin 
where  the  fungus  had  entered  through  the  unprotected  ends  ©f  pruned  shoots. 
'I  he  mycelium  of  the  fungus  had  discoloured  the  bark  and  wood,  and  Anally 
burst  through  the  bark  to  the  surface.  Nat.  size. 
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it  is  possible  to  thin  the  fruits  if  a  crop  has  set.  so  freely  as  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  reduce  the  number  in  order  to  obtain 
superior  fruits  in  size,  form,  quality,  and  colour.  When  fruifs 
can  develop  beyond  a  medium  size  for  the  variety,  they  are 
better  able  to  show  forth  the  special  characteristics  of  each. 
Quantity  should  be  sacrificed  for  quality  and  appearance.  It  is 
better  for  the  trees  in  a  general  way,  imposing  as  it  does  less 
strain  upon  them.  Clusters  of  several  fruits  may  with  advantage 
be  reduced  to  two,  or  even  one  fruit  on  a  spur.  Plums  ought 
also  to  be  thinned  to  secure  fine  dessert  fruit. — East  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — A  few  seeds  may  now  be  sown  for  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  produce.  The  plants  from  this  sowing 
will  afford  much  finer  fruit  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  months  than  plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  as  old  plants  generally  produce  knobbed  (seeded)  fruits 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  and  are  neither  so  handsome  nor 
useful  as  straight  seedless  fruits.  The  seedlings  will  be  fit  to 
plant  in -about  a  month,  and  succeed  admirably  in  frames  with  a 
little  bottom  heat,  such  as  may  be  afforded  by  partially  spent 
manure,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh,  but  not  rank,  stable  litter. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  plants  succeed  in  houses  or  pits, 
.such  as  after-  clearing  from  bedding-out  plants  or  placing  of 
plants  outdoors,  and  give  a  supply  to  a  late  period  of  the  summer 
or  even  autumn  where  there  is  sufficient  heating  power. 

PLANTS  IN  FULL  BEARING. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  regu¬ 
lar  succession  of  fruit,  attention  must  be  given  to  thinning 
exhausted  growths,  removing  bad  leaves,  stopping,  tying,  and 
regulating,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  successional  growth  of  bearing 
wood.  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  light  mulching  of  sweetened  horse  droppings  or 
cow  manure,  the  latter  dried  and  broken  up,  and  sprinkle  on  a 
small  handful  per  square  yard  of  soot.  Syringe  at  closing  time, 
and  maintain  a  good  moisture  all  day  by  damping  the  floors  in  the 
morning,  noon,  and  early  in  the  evening;  Avoid  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  in  dull  weather,  as  it  makes  the  foliage  soft,  and  more  liable 
to  attacks  of  leaf-spot  fungus  (Cercospora  melonis),  and  the 
growths  cannot  well  bear  the  sun  after  a  return  to  bright 
weather.  After  a  few  days  of  dull  moist  weather  it  is  advisable 
to  shade,  and  keep  the  house  rather  close  on  a  bright  period  en¬ 
suing.  Supply  liquid  manure  copiously  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  it  will  not  materially  benefit  plants  sparsely  furnished  with 
roots  and  defective  in  foliage.  What  such  plants  want  is  fi'esh 
soil  or  surface  dressings  of  lumpy  material. 

VINES  SWELLING  THEIR  CROPS.— A  genial  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  secured  by  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
and  sprinkling  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning  and  after- 
nooh,  particularly  the  latter  at  closing  t^ne,  is  essential  for  the 
swelling  of  the  berries  and  health  of  the  foliage.  The  border 
being  mulched  with  a  little  short,  rather  lumpy  sweetened  stable 
manure,  about  an  inch  thickness  sufficing,  and  this  sprinkled 
occasionally,  will  give  off  some  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
nutriment  be  washed  down  to  the  roots  at  the  waterings.  If  a 
little  sweetened  material  be  added  from  time  to  time,  the  supply 
of  ammonia  vapour  and  of  liquid  nourishment  will  be  regular  and 
never  so  excessive  as  to  injure  the  foliage.  If  not  convenient  to 
use  stable  manure,  the  neat  drainings  of  stables  or  cow  houses 
may  be  diluted  with  six  times  the  bulk  of  water,  and  this  used 
for  sprinkling  at  closing  time,  about  3  gals  sufficing  for  a  square 
rod  of  border  or  SOi  square  yards.  Avoid  a  close  atmosphere, 
particularly  in  dull  weather,  A  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of 
the  house  constantly  will  make  all  safe;  but  it  is  desirable  to 
close  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  damping  well  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  90deg  or  95deg,  and  after 
six  o’clock  provide  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  as 
it  vvill  prevent  excessive  deposition  of  moisture^through  the  night. 
This  will  to  some  extent  safeguard  the  foliage  against  scorching 
should  the  sun  act  powerfully  upon  the  house  before  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  increased,  which  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  as  the  sun  reaches 
the  structure ;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  scorching  and 
scalding.  A  night  temperature  of  6odeg  and  a  genial  warmth  of 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  will  be  sufficient  by  artificial  means  to 
keep  the  Grapes  steadily  progressing  in  dull  w'eather.  Increase 
the  ventilation  from  70deg  to  7odeg,  allowing  it  to  advance  to 
SOdeg  to  85deg,  and  close  so  as  to  raise  it  to  90deg  or  95deg. 
Permit  a  steady  growth  in  the  laterals,  but  never  allow  large 
extensions,  which  must  afterwards  be  removed  or  considerably 
reduced.  Do  not  allow  the  laterals  to  interfere  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaves,  for  upon  the  free  a'ccess  of  light  and  air  depend 
their  elaborating  power,  and  the  more  these  assimilate  the  crude 
material,  the  healthier  the  Vines  are,  and  the  more  food  storing 
-in  the  Vines  for  the  succeeding  crop.  It  is  also  essentiaF  for  the 
formation  of  the  coming  Grapes  in  embryo  in  the  buds. 

Supply  sufficient  waterings  or  liquid  manure  as  required,  or 
afford  surface  dressings  and  water  them  in  after  having  made  the 
border  thoroughly  moi.st.  Outside  borders  must  not  be  neglected, 
but  have  copious  waterings  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient.  Mulch 
d>he  borders  lightly.  Heavy  coatings  do  more-  harm  than  good. 
A  little  stable  manure,  lin  to  Ijin  thick,  will  lessen  evaporation. 


and  from  its  lumpy  nature  not  deprive  the  soil  of  the  beneficial 
action  of  air,  warmth,  and  the  moisture  of  dew  and  rain, 

MELONS, — When  old  plants  are  in  good  health  and  free  from 
insects  they  will  then  fruit  freely  on  the  laterals,  even  when  the 
current  crop  is  swelling,  but  these  blossoms  will  not  set  unless 
syringing  is  discontinued,  which  is  not  advisable,  so  that  lateral 
growths  should  be  encouraged  to  insure  fruit  showing  w-hen  the 
present  crop  is  advanced  for  ripening,  and  these  will  set  freely 
with  the  drier  atmosphere,  and  the  crop  be  somewhat  advanced 
before,  or  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  cut.  The  plan  is  then  to  cut 
away  such  old  growths  as  are  useless,  and  concentrate  the  energies 
of  the  fresh  growth  on  the  young  fruit.  Encourage  root  growth. 
Give  supports  to  the  fruits  "before  they  become  heavy,  letting  the 
table  slant  so  as  not  to  hold  wet,  and  place  slates  beneath  the 
fruits  of  plants  in  frames,  raising  them  above  the  foliage  on 
small  inverted  flower-pots  as  the  swelling  advances.  Fertilise 
the  flowers  daily  until  sufficient  fruits  of  equal  size  are  set  on  a 
plant;  then  remove  all  the  flowers,  and  reduce  the  fruits  to 
three  or  four  on  a  plant  according  to  its  vigour.  Shade  only  to 
prevent  flagging ;  it  is  most  needed  in  bright  weather  succeeding 
a  dull,  moist  period.  Melons  directly  exposed  to  the  sun  are 
benefited  at  such  times,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  scorched, 
and  when  ripening  are  all  the  better  by  a  slight  shade,  especially 
when  the  plants  do  not  supply  moisture  to  the  fruit  from  indif¬ 
ferent  health.  Repot  any  plants  requiring  it,  and  keep  them 
sturdy  by  placing  them  near  the  glass.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out 
for  canker.  It  often  arises  from  damp,  and  the  remedy  is  a  drier 
atmosphere  or  freer  ventilation,  and  rubbing  quicklime  into  the 
affected  parts,  keeping  them  quite  dry  by  repeating  the  process. 

EARLY  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. — The  trees  having 
been  cleared  of  the  fruit,  cut  away  the  wood  on  which  it  has  been 
produced  to  the  successional  shoot  at  the  base,  and  stop  growths 
making  more  than  12in  to  14in  of  wood  required  for  bearing  next 
year,  always  excepting  extensions,  which  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
where  there  is  room.  Pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  and  to 
subsequent  as  made,  tlrinning  where  crowded.  Syringe  forcibly 
to  expel  red  spider,  and  if  necessary  apply  an  insecticide.  Admit 
all  the  air  possible,  and  where  practicable  withdraw  the  roof  lights 
from  the  earliest  forced  hou.ses.  Maintain  a  proper  condition  of 
moisture  in  the  outside  as  well  as  inside  borders. 

LATE  HOUSES. — It  is  only  possible  to  have  fruit  very  late 
by  keeping  the  houses  as  cool  as  possible,  ventilating  day  and 
night,  but  not  in  windy  weather,  this  causing  the  current  to  rush 
through  the  house  and*  dry  the  atmosphere  excessively.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  that,  but  often  a  rich  harvest  of  battered  leaves  and 
a  plentiful"  crop  of  red  spider.  This  pe.st  must  be  laid  low  by 
forcible  syringings  in  the  morning  and  late  afternoon,  the  tr^s 
having  also  plenty  of  water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots,  with 
mulchings  of  partially  decayed  lumpy  manure,  and  -these  kept 
moist  will  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface.  About  an  inch  thick¬ 
ness  is  sufficient. — St.  Albans. 


Trade  Note. 


An  Imperishable  Horticultural  Paint. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  as  manager  of  the  Lubroso  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  E.C.,  calls  our  attention 
to  a  paint  recently  introduced  into  this  countrv,  which  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  the  x^rotection  of  wood  and  ironwork  in  con¬ 
servatories  or  greenhouses.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  oil 
paints,  having  an  imperishable  rubber-like  body  as  a  basis,  so 
that  the  paints  form  an  elastic  and  strongly  adherent  skin,  which 
cannot  crack,  blister,  or  flake  off,  and  stands  both  heat  and 
damp  indefinitely.  As  no  x^riming  is  required,  and  two  coats 
equal  in  covering  caxiacity  four  of  oil  they  are  vc^ 

economical  in  application,  apart  from  greater  permanence,  while 
their  apxiearance  is  equal  to  the  best  exxiensive  enamel  paints. 
An  enormous  Continental  consumption  and  an  experience  of 
five  years  demonstrates  their  value  beyond  a  doubt. 


Seacombe  Recreation  Ground. 

The  new  recreation  ground  at  Seacombe  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  powers  of  the  Wallasey  District  Council,  marking  as  it  does 
a  new  departure  in  their  policy,  and  one  that  must  x^rove  ct  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  the  working  classes  more  esxiecially,  A  tew 
evenings  ago,  crossing  over  by  the  ferry  .steamer,  and  thence  to 
the  Ground  by  car,  I  was  more  than  delighted  to  see_how  eagerly, 
the  various  games  were  being  contested,  splendid  quoitmg 
grounds,  fine  bowling  greens,  and  a  host  of  side  shows  tor  the 
juniors,  were  evidently  appreciated  to  the  full.  The  shimbberies 
have  all  been  planted,  and  most  judiciously  too,  judging  from  the 
luxuriant  growth.  Standing  on  high  ground,  W'lth  the 
rolling  below,  it  is  at  once  health-giving  to  those  who  occupy  the 
various  seats  x^rovided.  There  are  many  councils  -who  might 
follow'  this  examx>le  of  providing  small  grounds,  ins-teacl  ot 
]  waiting  for  parks,  &c.,  which  in  many  case.s  cannot  be  afforded. 

1  — R.  P.  R. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editok,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

BOOK  ON  “INSECT  PESTS  OF  FRUIT  TREES”  (J.  S. 
and  Co.). — We  can  recommend  the  “Handbook  of  Orchard  and 
Bush  Fruit  Insects,”  by  the  late  E.  A.  Ormerod,  price  3s.  6d., 
from  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

THE  LAW  WITH  REGARD  TO  CUTTING  TREES,  Ac. 
(Twenty-six  Yea^rs’  Reader). — The  principle  of  law  is  that  “  rvho- 
ever  has  the  soil  he  has  all  right,  even  to  the  heaven  ”  :  that  is, 
he  can  deal  with  everything  that  comes  across  his  boundary 
line,  and  at  whatever  height.  Hence  yon  may  cut  down  a  tree 
leaning  from  jmur  neighbour’s  property  across  your  boundary 
line,  provided  you  keep  well  viihin  your  own  boundary.  If, 
hoAvever^  you  have  a  litigious  neighbour,  and  exceed  your  limit 
by  a  hair’s  breadth,  you  may  become  involved  in  an  action  for 
trespass.  It  would  be  better  to  give  your  neighbour  notice  in 
writing  of  the  nuisance  his  tree  is  causing,  and  a-sk  him  to  abate 
it  himself,  before  proceeding  to  t»xtremities. 

GRAPES  SHANKING  (A.  C.  B.).— As  the  Wnes  have  only 
been  planted  two  years  we  should  lift  them  after  the  crop  is  cut, 
and  place  the  roots  nearer  the  .surface  in  good  loam  with  woocl 
ashes  and  crushed  bones  mixed  therewith,  draining  the  border 
well,  and  surfacing  with  manure.  Placing  strong,  fresh  manure 
in  contact  with  the  roots  and  making  it  like  a  puddle,  as  you 
appear  to  have  done  with  .syringing,  would  cause  the  roots  to 
decay  and  the  Grapes  to  shank.  As  your  house  is  only  small,  you 
could  easily  sponge  the  uuder  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  softsoap  and  .sulphur.  Beat  some  sulphur  into  a  paste, 
then  mix  it  with  the  solution,  which  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
2oz  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This  applied  to  the  leaves 
as  suggested  and  left  there  for  three  days  will  destroy  the  red 
spider.  The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  cream  when 
used. 

MELON  DECAYING  (B.  E.).- — The  Melon  is  affected  by  the 
brown  rot  fungus  (Monilia  fructigena),  and  is  perhaps  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  its  affecting  Melons  at  the  semi-ripening 
stage.  The  affection  has  evidently  taken  place  at  the  eye  of 
the  fruit,  there  causing  a  brownish  discolouration  in  the  rind,  and 
the  outgrowths  of  the  fungus  are  very  pronounced  in  the  netting, 
where  the  aerial  hyphse  has  issued  and  produced  an  innumerable 
number  of  spores.  In  one  place  there  is  quite  a  large  patch  of 
the  outgrowths,  become  as  usual  flesh  coloured,  and  in  parts 
black,  these  corresponding  to  the  sclerotia  by  which  the  disease 
passes  over  from  year  to  year  in  some  cases,  not  in  all,  as  mum¬ 
mified  fruits  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums  remaining  on  trees 
on  ground  give  rise  to  eonidia  in  the  spring,  by  which  the 
disease  is  continued.  We  hope  to  be  favoured  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  in  3’our  fruit,  and  further  particulars  of  the 
fungUs  shortly. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  (T.  J.).— It  is  more  useful 
as  a  manure  than  bones,  because  it  is  more  soluble  than  water. 
If  ye  bur^'  a  bone  it  will  remain  almost  unaltered  for  years ;  but 
if  we  break  it  into  small  pieces  it  decays  much  sooner,  and  if  put 
round  the  roots  of  Cabbages  will  soon  make  them  grow  more  fine 
and  vigorously.  Cabbages,  however,  are  not  the  only  garden 
vegetables  benefited  by  bone  manure,  for  phosphate  of  lime  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  constituents  of  all  plants.  OT  this- 
phosphate,  therefore,  the  soil  is  deprived  by  every  crop  it  bears, 
and  to  restore  this  phosphate  to  the  .soil  is  an  object  with  ever^’ 
cultivator.  It  was  long  .since  shown  bj^  chemists  that  phosphate 
of  lime  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  bones,  and  consequently  these 
by  degrees  have  become  one  of  the  mo.st  extensivel.v  used 
manures.  In  everj'  1001b  of  .''beep’s  bones  there  are  701b  of 
phosphate  of  lime;  in  1001b  of  horses’  bones. sixty-eight  of  that 
phosphate;  and  in  the  same  (juantity  of  ox  bones  oolb.  As 
phosphate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  bone  dust  is 
slow  in  decaying,  it  was  suggested  that  bj’  dissolving  it  in  a 
strong  acid,  superphosphate  of  lime,  a  substance  soluble  in  water 
would  be  formed,  and  also  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  bone 
be  presented  to  the  roots  of  the  crop  in  a  most  available  form. 
This  process  is  said  to  have  been  fir.«t  adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
of  Borrochan.  N.B.,  in  the  year  1841.  He  employed  muriatic 
acid  (spirit  of  salt)  to  dissolve  the  bones,  but  it  was  subsequently 
found  that  sxdpliuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  was  both  cheaper  and 
better. 


C-\TERPILLAR  ON  LIME  (R.C.).— The  cat,  rpillar  is  that 
of  the  Lime  Hawk  moth  (Smeristhus  Tilise)  about  half  grown.  It 
is  not  a  common  insect,  but  occurs  in  many  localities,  some  near 
the  metropolis.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  brethren  in  the 
family  by  a  curious  horn.v  plate  above  the  tail.  The  food  i.s  also 
Elm  "as  well  as  Lime,  and  after  the  winter  has  been  passed  in 
the  pupal  condition  the  moth  emerges  about  the  beginning  of 
June  and  flies  vigorously  at  dusk. 

CYCAS  FRUITS  (J.). — A  kind  of  Sago  is  produced  from  tho 
pith  of  Cycas  revoluta  in  Japan,  and  the  nuts  are  edible.  (.1. 
circinalis  also  3’ields  Sago,  and  the  fruits,  which  are  of  the  size 
of  an  Orleans  Plum,  are  eaten  in  the  Moluccas  after  being  fer¬ 
mented  and  roasted.  We  mu.st  decline  the  responsibility  of 
advising  you  on  the  question  of  exhibiting  .your  fruit  in  a  col¬ 
lection  for  dessert  purposes,  as  there  is  no  telling  whether  tho 
judges  would  disqualify  or  not,  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  have 
no  precedent  to  guide  them  in  the  matter. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  loliose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  res'pectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloicing  number,  (A.  F.). — 1,  Brodiiea  laxa;  2,  Allium  moly ;  3, 
Dianthus  petrreus  ;  4,  Polygonum  saeehaliense.  (A.  W.). — Erigerbn 
philadelphicus.  (H.  J.,  York). — Alyssum  maritimum  (the  Sweet 
Alyssum). 

- - 


Meteorological  Obseryations  at  CWsiici. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet.  , 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

on  Grass,  - - 

1903. 

June 

and 

July. 

At  9 

A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

■ts 

CO 

0) 

tt} 

5 

0 

0 

J 

Sunday  ...28 
Monday  ...29 
Tuesday  ...30 
Wed’sday  1 
Thursday  2 
Friday  ...  3 
Saturday  4 

S.W. 

W.N.W. 

W,N.W. 

W.8.W. 

S.E. 

w.s.w. 

w. 

deg. 

74.7 

64-7 

66.5 

64-9 

74.7 

65  4 
€2-2 

deg. 
66  5 
57-0 
56  9 
57-0 
61-5 
56-0 
53-6 

deg. 
84'7 
72  5 
73-4 
77-2 
81-7 

69- 5 

70- 5 

deg. 
58-9 
54-5 
52  5 
51-8 
50-3 
58-8 
49-5 

Ins. 

deg. 

65- 8 

66- 3 
65-8 
65-3 

65- 5 

66- 3 
64-5 

deg. 

59- 5 

60- 8 

61- 3 
61-6 
61-8 

62- 0 
62-0 

deg 

54  6 

55  0 

55- 5 
559 

56- 2 

56  6 
56-8 

deg. 

52-i 

48-4 

44-6 

43-8 

4M 

52-1 

42-0 

Means  ... 

67-6 

58*4 

t  ■ 

75-6 

53'8 

Total. 

65-6 

61-3 

55-8  ^ 

46-3  ■ 

A  week  of  bright  sunshine  with  drying  winds. 


The  “Royal”  Show:  The  Inevitable. 


To  prophesy  after  the  event  is  to  put  oneself  outside  the 
pale  of  the  true  seer.  We  never  had  that  faith  in  cheerful 
prognostications  of  some  of  our  fellows,  and'  we  felt  we 
could  not  join  with  them  in  their  bright  visions  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  “Royal.”  We  have  been  doubtful  about  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  first.  Well  aware  as  we  were  that  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  carried  on  at  a  loss,  we  could  suggest  no 
scheme,  recommend  no  panacea,  but  we  felt  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  show  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  We 
wish  to  be  distinctly  understood ;  we  do  not  think  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  to  have  been  a  mistake,  for 
possibly  it  will  turn  out  a  valuable  asset  ;  but  Avhat  we 
think  is  the  mistake  is  the  confining  of  the  show  to  one 
neighbourhood  year  after  year,  and  that  neighbourhood  not 
an  agricultural  one — essentially,  we  may  say,  a  “  desirable 

residential  district.  ’  '  .  j  ,  i. 

We  always  understood-  one  great  object  of  the  show  was 
education — to  show  to  the  untaught  and  uninitiated,  by 
means  of  a  huge  object  lesson,  what  were  the  best-  and 
highest  types  of  all  the  endless  varieties  of  live  stock, 
brought  together  by  the  most  celebrated  breeders,  and  exhi- 
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bited  in  the  very  pink  of  perfection.  There,  too,  would  be 
found  every  conceivable  kind  of  machinery  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  facilitates  the  work  of  the  farm,  exhibits  by 
no  means  confined  to  England,  but  the  witty  inventions  of 
the  cosmopolitan.'  Feeding  stuffs,  fertilisers,  vehicles,  horse 
trappings,  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  It  is  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows  of  large 
dimensions  that  all  these  treasures  are  congregated,  and  for 
-  whom'?  The  man  with  the  long  purse,  the  man  to  whom 
the  expense  of  railway  journeys  were  as  nothing?  No,  we 
hold  that  in  this  instance  the  catering  was  done  for  those 
poorer  stay-at-home  agriculturists  to  whom  the  great  show 
and  its  adjuncts  would  come  as  a  revelation.  As  an 
itinerant  exhibition  it  took  year  by  year  its  glorious  wealth 
of  objects  to  the  doors  of  those  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  such  things.  The  shilling  day  of  the 
Royal  was  a  royal  holiday  for  all  the  rustics  within  a  wide 
radius,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  much  they  would  manage 
to  see  between  sun  and  sun.  The  class  a  little  above  the 
labourer  would  perhaps  allow  themselves  the  treat  of  two 
days,  and  the  members  would  avail  themselves  of  the  full 
privileges  conferred  by  their  ticket  of  admission. 

The  shows  would  be  but  poorly  attended  if  they  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  male  element.  The 
ladies  are  catered  for,  and  show  up  in  great  numbers.  Many 
of  them  are  keen  judges  of  stock  ;  some  of  them  are  exhi- 
-Ritors,  and  all  are  interested  in  the  working  dairy.  Some 
go  to  criticise,  some  to  learn,  and  the  influential  farmer’s 
wife  will  be  equally  as  interested  as  the  woman  from  her 
husband’s  cottages.  Hitherto  every  country  district  has  had 
its  turn  ;  the  big  show  has  been,  and  certainly  left  its 
mark.  Now,  how  can  it  be  hoped  that  these  simple  country 
folk  can  get  themselves  up  to  Park  Royal?  It  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  Shillings  of  the  groundlings 
that  swell  the  receipts. 

When,  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  Royal  was  held  at  Kil- 
burn,  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  down  came 
the  deluge — pitiless  rain,  unfathomable  mud.  Of  course, 
everyone  said  the  weather  alone  w^as  responsible  for  the 
short  attendance.  When,  in  1886  (that  is  the  date  we 
believe),  the  show  was  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  the  intense 
heat  was  blamed.  This  year  at  Park  Royal  the  weather  was 
perfection,  real  outdoor  weather,  after  much  wet  and  storm 
and  cold  wind  ;  weather  to  tempt  people  abroad,  and  yet 
where  were  the  multitudes  ?  Alas  !  that  it  should  be  written, 
they  failed  lamentably  to  present  themselves  before  the 
turnstiles.  The  teeming  hordes  of  London  would  not  be 
drawn  forth  from  their  haunts.  The  objects  and  aims  of ! 
the  society  find  no  response  in  their  breasts.  Give  them 
Olympia,  Earl’s  Court,  Buffalo  Bill,  Barnum,  that  is  more  in 
their  line.  They  can  see  no  beauty  in  the  faultless  sym¬ 
metry  of  form  in  the  stock.  They  might  be  amused  at  some 
odd  variety — say,  horned  sheep,  Liliputian  ponies,  or  some 
"  American  notions  ”  among  the  machinery  ;  but  the  real 
lessons  of  the  show  are  quite  lost  upon  them.  We  doubt 
whether  people  quite  realise  how  small  the  attendance  has 
been.  Since  the  year  1860,  of  the  forty-one  shows  held, 
only  two  have  been  less  attended  than  this  London  one, 
and  they  were  held  at  very  out-of-the-way  places ;  namely, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Taunton.  Here  are  some  figures 
for  previous  years.  Carlisle  and  Cardiff  were  both  at 
extreme  points  ;  Maidstone  ought  to  have  drained  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  Birmingham  was  a  fixture  arranged  in  a  hurry.  We 
will  not  analyse  the  days  with  their  three  classes  of  admis¬ 
sion  price,  we  just  take  the  totals: — • 


1903,  London .  65,103 

1902,  Carlisle .  93,187 

1901,  CardiflF  (gallant  little  Wales)  ...  167,423 

1900,  York  . .  87,511 

1899,  Maidstone  .  68,576 

1898,  Birmingham  .  98,277 

1897,  Manchester  .  217,980 

1896,  Leicester  .  146,277 

1895,  Darlington  .  100,310 


These  figures  are  significant.  We  gave  the  people 
Royalty,  we  gave  them  a  Khedive,  and  yet  they  were  not 
satisfied.  To  give  the  show  a  local  colour  there  were  trot¬ 
ting  competitions  for  cab  horses,  and  there  were  also  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  two  or  four  wheeled  cab  horse.  There 
was  horse  leaping,  there  were  “  four-in-hands,”  parades  of 
Torize  stock,  excellent  music,  and  peerless  weather.  We 
hear  those  in  authority  talk  of  “  educating  ”  the  Londoner, 
and 'so  making  him  appreciate  the  show.  How  is  it  to  be 
done,  and  why  should  it  be  done  ?  How  to  do  it  might  be 
answered  thus:  Make  the  show  proper  subservient  to  an 
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outdoor  vai’iety  entertainment ;  erect  big  wheels,  have  sen¬ 
sational  acrobats,  impo'rt  freaks,  have  Roman  chariot  races, 
ransack  history  for  curious  spectacular  effects,  wind  up  with 
fireworks  and  free  beer,  then  the  multitude  would  come  ; 
but  it  would  be  time  that  the  Royal  forfeited  its  charter. 
It  has  hitherto  been  a  meeting  for  business  and  pleasure, 
to  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  possible.  The  expenses  this  year 
must  have  been  abnormal,  and  the  receipts  terribly  small. 
Of  course,  next  year’s  show  will  be  run  at  less  expense  ; 
but  what  about  those  north  country  exhibitors  who  have 
been  absent?  Will  the  road  be  more  open  to  them  than  it 
was  last  year?  We  fear  not.  Exhibiting  is  always  more  or 
less  a  risk,  and  a  long  railway  journey  adds  materially  to 
that  risk.  For  the  winter  fat  stock  shows  distance  is  not  of 
much  moment,  for  the  stock  is  bound  for  that  bourne  from 
which  there  is  no  return. 

This  permanent  fixture  at  Park  Royal  will,  we  think, 
have  one  good  effect  on  local  shows.  Owners  will  concen¬ 
trate  their  forces  on  the  home  and  local  show.  They  will 
be  inclined  to  leave  London  for  the  home  counties.  We 
are  rather  reminded  of  parental  relations — the  father  in 
course  of  time  relinquishes  his  duties  and  relegates  them 
to  his  stalwart  sons.  We  think  no  worse  of  the  father  for 
his  graceful  retirement,  and  the  sons  infuse  new  blood  into 
the  old  business.  It  is  well  when  fathers  know  when  to 
retire ! 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  Royal,  having 
shown  the  way  in  the  matter  of  shows,  might  usefully  de¬ 
vote  its  energies  to  other  means  for  the  betterment  of  the 
agricultural  community.  Is  there  no  means  by  which 
education  may  be  stimulated?  Can  no  help  be  given  to 
hardworking  men  who  only  need  a  little  capital  to  ensure 
their  success?  Have  all  available  means  been  taken  to 
stamp  out  disease?  Do  we  know  all  that  is  possible  to 
know  respecting  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  ?  Are  we,  in 
fact,  as  much  “  up  to  date  ”  as  European  countries  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  seas?  We  doubt  it. 

There  is  one  new  feature  at  the  Royal  which  may  tend 
to  increase  its  popularity  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  is  the 
auction  sale  for  stock.  The  intelligent  foreigner  is  always 
on  the  look  out  for  a  “  good  thing, and  should  the  reserves 
be  not  too  high  he  will  be  a  likely  buyer.  Against  that 
theory  will  be  put  the  fact  that  already  the  foreigner  knows 
where  to  go  for  what  he  wants.  He  is  quite  in  touch  with 
the  principal  breeders,  and  is  a  welcome  guest  at  their 
hospitable  homes.  We  know  what  a  feature  the  sale  ring 
has  become  at  the  Shire  and  other  horse  shows  at  Islington, 
and  it  may  be  in  this  faoLwill  rest  the  salvation  of  the  Royal. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Hay  cutting  and  making  has  largely  occupied  the  past  week, 
and  with  glorious  weather  for  it,  everything  has  gone  well,  a  nice 
quantity  is  in  stack,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  process  of  making. 
In  fact,  the  hay  harvest  is  decidedly  forward  about  here,  and 
some  good  stuff  is  being  got.  Clover  bulks  up  well,  but  grass  hay 
is  much  lighter  than  most  farmers  expected,  and,  as  regards  this 
district,  will  certainly  not  exceed  the  average,  if  it  reaches  it. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  seen  great  progress  made  by  all  grain 
crops.  All  the  forward  Wheat  is  fully  shot,  and  looks  very  well, 
it  will  be  ready  for  cutting  a  little  earlier  than  we  expected.  All 
the  best  Barleys  are  shooting  nicely,  and  present  a  promising 
appearance,  but  they  are  not  so  forward  as  Wheat.  > 

Swedes  want  rain  again  rather  badly ;  they  are  not  growing 
as  fast  as  we  should  like  to  see  them,  and  do  not  get  big  enough 
for  striking.  Common  Turnips  are  growing  past  them  ;  even  the 
last  sown  are  up,  and  showing  beautifully  in  the  row,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  result  as  regards  Swedes,  common  Turnips  are  a 
certain  crop.  There  has  been  no  fly  trouble  since  the  rain,  a 
most  satisfactory  circumstance.  The  horses  have  been  occupied 
w'itli  the  hay,  but  we  have  always  maimged  to  keep  two  skerries 
running  amongst  the  Swedes  and  Turnips. 

There  are  one  or  two  fields  of  Potatoes  yet  unearthed  up,  but, 
as  a  rule,  work  amongst  this  crop  is  always  on  until  lifting 
time  comes.  Crops  are  looking  well,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  we 
escaped  both  frost  and  flood.  Early  Potatoes  are  just  ready  in 
the  gardens,  but  the  second  earlier  in  the  fields  will  be  some  time 
yet.  No  doubt  growers  will  not  be  lax  at  marketing  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  profit. 

We  are  feeding  our  horses  largely  on  Tares,  and  as  the  cow 
pasture  is  showing  signs  of  becoming  bare  shall  add  some  Tares 
also  to  the  cows’  ration.  A  good  armful  of  Tares  at  milking  time 
saves  grass,  and  helps  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow.  Butter  is  cheap 
now,  but  July  is  a  month  when  the  tide  of  prices  generally  tunm. 
Cow's  must  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  now,  or  the  milk  pails  will 
show  the  neglect.  Pigs  in  the  yard  are  living  on  Mangolds  and 
Corn.  They,  too,  require  plenty  of  liquid  in  hot  weather.  Old 
or  separated  milk  may  be  mixed  with  water  for  this  purpo.se. 
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BEDDING  BEGONIAS 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES.  ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISI  ;G. 

SINGLE  MIXED,  started 
,,  to  colour  ,7 
DOUBLE  MIXED,  started 

•  »  II  I 

,,  to  colour 


in  pots 
in  pots 
in  pots 


,,  ,,  in  pots 

CATALOGUE  OX  AT TLICAVTOX. 


201-  per  100 
25/-  per  100 
30/-  per  100 
Sol-  jjer  100 
20/-  per  100 
25/-  per  100 
35/-  per  100 
40/-  Per  100 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd,, 

Are  now  Booking:  Orders  for  early  delivery  of  the 
very  best 

NEW  AND 
OLD 


STRAWBERRIES 


JOHK  PEED  &  SON. 


WEST  NORWOOD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


CABBAGE  SEEDS 

Tbe  Best  and  Hardiest  Variety  is 

Dicksons  Perfection,  ea.  pkt.,  i/e  oz. 

Also  highly  recommended  — 
DICKSONS  NONSUCH,  4d.  per  pkt.,  1/-  per  oz. 
ELLAM’S  EARLY  SPRING,  4d.  per  pkt.,  lOd,  oz. 
MEIN’S  No.  1,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 
WHEELER’S  IMPERIAL,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 
MYATT’S  EARLY  OFFENHAM,  3d.  pkt.,  9d.  oz. 

PRICED  CATALOGUE  Post  Free  of  all  other  Seeds 
for  present  and  later  sowing. 

CHESTER 


DICKSONS  GROWERS, 


Bt  Special 
Appointme>t 


TO  Hrs  Majesty 
The  King. 


HUGH  LOW  t  CO., 


ORCHIDS-ORCNIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INYITED  BY 

BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


In  pots  for  forcing,  or  as  runners  for  open  culture, 
true  to  name. 

They  offer  the  Largest  .Stock  and  the  Best  Plants  in 
the  Trade. 

REVISED  CATALOGUE,  including  the  Mew 
Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds,  now  ready,  free. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “  Repeat  Orders.”  These 
we  have  had  from  many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  50  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.  H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  .Speciality  Collection  :  Double, 
30/-  per  dozen;  Single,  24/-  per  dozen;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

B.  R.  DAYIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  Yeovil,  Som. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


NO  MORE  MALARIAL  FEVER 

OCIMUM  VIRIDE. 

This  is  found  to  effectually  expel  Mosquitos  and  keep 
man  free  from  Malaria.  Send  for  “The  Times’’ 
and  "Naturl’.s”  Reports  of  this  wonderful  plant,  which 
is  unquestionably  a  blessing  to  mankind.  We  possess,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  supply.  Seeds  (direct  from  Nigeria)  per 
Small  Packet,  5/- ;  Plants,  5/-  each.  Particulars  sent  free. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 
LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W. — Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias.  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  16.  1903. 

Garden  Visiting. 

^  T  is  tbe  desire  of  the  majority  of 
people  when  they  take  a  holiday 
to  strike  new  ground  and  see 
fresh  scenes  that  present  a 
change  from  the  things  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  daily 
contact ;  but  the  average  gardener 
differs  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men 
in  this  respect.  In  short,  he  is  a 
“  shoppy  ”  animal,  and  the  one  great  theme  of 
his  life  is  a  garden.  If  two  gardeners  meet 
they  talk  shop,  if  a  hundred  are  congregated 
together  they  split  up  into  little  groups  and  do 
the  same  thing,  no  matter  what  the  particular 
occasion  may  be.  It  is  no  good  blaming  them, 
for  it  is  a  trait  of  the  craft,  though  somewhat 
tedious  to  the  gardeners’  wives  if  the  ladies 
happen  to  be  present.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
gardeners’  wives  do  not  accompany  their  hus¬ 
bands  on  holiday  excursions  so  much  as  the 
better  halves  of  men  engaged  in  other  occu¬ 
pations. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  gardeners’  propensity 
for  talking  shop,  I  recently  accompanied  a 
brother  craftsman  in  looking  over  a  factory 
containing  some  very  intricate  and  interesting 
machinery.  Our  guide  spared  no  trouble  in 
explaining  the  mechanism  of  the  machines, 
and  while  engrossed  in  the  examination  of 
them  I  did  not  observe  that  my  friend  was 
missing.  However,  we  found  him  a  few 
minutes  later  discussing  the  merits  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  miserable  looking  Geranium  that 
was  growing  in  a  pot  in  one  of  the  factory 
windows,  along  with  one  of  the  workmen.  He 
apologised,  of  course,  hut  I  believe  all  along 
that  he  was  thinking  more  about  that  plant 
than  of  the  machinery  we  had  come  purposely 
to  see. 

To  mauy  gardeners  a  holiday  necessarily 
means  a  round  of  visits  amongst  professional 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  a  series  of 
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garden  examinations.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it, 
but  it  is  just  a  matter  of  custom,  and  the  gardener  return's 
to  his  home  quite  contented  with  his  outing.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  his  way  of  spending  a  holiday ;  and  if  he  enjoys  it  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  anyone  else  should  complain. 

There  is  a  peculiar  unwritten  law  of  freemasonry  which 
gives  to  gardeners  the  privilege  of  visiting  each  other’s 
places  ad  lib,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  receiving  a 
welcome  and  a  readiness  on  part  of  the  person  visited  to 
drop  whatever  task  he  may  have  in  hand  and  show  you 
round.  If  a  member  of  auy  other  occupation  were  to  visit  a 
gardener,  about  whom  he  knew  but  little,  he  would  probably 
get  straight  looks  and  a  stiff  welcome  ;  but  tell  the  man  that 
you  are  one  of  his  own  calling,  and  have  just  come  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  round,  and  all  reserve  vanishes  like 
vapour.  As  gardeners  you  are  friends  at  once,  and  if  by 
any  chance  you  should  happen  to  have  lived  in  the  same 
bothy  at  different  periods  the  friendship  develops  itself  into 
that  of  quite  a  bosom  character.  Nor  is  there,  moreover,  any 
half-heartedness  about  a  gardener  when  he  is  surveying  the 
charge  of  a  brother  craftsman.  He  takes  a  deep  unfeigned 
interest  in  things,  and  if  it  is  a  characteristic  of  gardening 
human  nature,  for  the  individual  visited  to  enlarge  on  the 
rough  condition  of  the  place  when  he  took  charge,  and  the 
improvements  effected  since,  it  is  all  part  of  the  programme, 
and  the  visitor  knovv's  that  he  will  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  the  same  thing  when  his  friend  calls  on  him  in  turn. 

In  its  way  the  gardening  press  encourages  garden  visit¬ 
ing  by  publishing  descriptions  of  different  gardens  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  though  it  is  no  wish  of  mine  to  quarrel 
with  the  editors  for  doing  this,  I  am  afraid  these  descrip¬ 
tions  are  not  always  very  interesting  to  read.  It  is,  of 
course,  instructive  to  hear  of  fine  establishments,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  when  the  account  of  the  visit  appears  on  paper 
it  often  flavours  rather  too  much  of  the  personal.  The 
world  at  large  is  not  particularly  interested  to  learn  that 
Mr.  So-and-So  has  got  a  fine  batch  of  Chrysanthemums 
coming  along,  or  a  houseful  of  forced  Beans  free  from  red 
spider ;  and  I  mention  this  as  a  hint  to  those  who  describe 
gardens,  to  confine  themselves  to  features  of  general 
interest  and  leave  out  details.  They  can  keep  the  minor 
points  for  themselves,  and  find  plenty  of  interest  in  discuss¬ 
ing  them  with  the  chief  of  the  garden  visited. 

I  am  afraid  also  that  garden  visiting  is  not  always 
prompted  by  a  purely  friendly  and  neighbourly  spirit,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  so  because  I  once  served  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  which  had  a  reputation  at  that  time  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Just  before  the  shows  came  on  in  the  autumn 
hardly  a  day  passed  but  that  a  gardener  or  two  dropped  in, 
presumably  to  have  a  look  round,  though  they  took  little 
interest  in  anything  but  the  ’Mums,  and  the  most  curious 
thing  was  that  almost  without  exception  they  were  growers 
and  exhibitors  themselves.  Of  course,  there  was  nothing 
out  of  order  in  the  visits,  and  they  only  wanted  to  see  how 
things  were  looking  in  view  of  the  coming  shows  ;  but, 
bless  you,  they  wouldn’t  have  admitted  that  for  anything. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  tedious  to  a  person  who  is 
not  interested  in  horticulture  than  to  go  round  an  estab¬ 
lishment  with  a  pair  of  gardeners.  In  the  first  place,  they 
generally  do  the  round  very  leisurely,  stopping  continually 
to  argue  of  some  little  thing,  and  going  back  a  few  yards 
to  examine  something  that  has  been  overlooked.  Perhaps 
they  are  old  friends,  and  one  drops  a  remark  relating  to 
some  incident  which  happened  in  the  long  ago.  It  is  quite 
enough,  and  the  whole  matter  has  to  be  lived  over  again, 
to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  both  of  them.  Mutual  friends, 
too,  have  to  come  under  discussion,  and  sympathies  are 
extended  to  poor  old  So-and-So,  who  managed  to  lose  his 
place,  and  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  another  one. 
This  is  part  of  the  loyalty  of  the  craft.  Brothers  in  mis¬ 
fortune  are  neither  forgotten  nor  overlooked,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  both  the  unfortunate  and  the  successful  are  freely 
discussed  when  one  gardener  pays  a  periodical  visit  to  the 
establishment  in  charge  of  another. 

Being  a  gardener  I  willingly  and  readily  admit  to  have 
inherited  the  weakness  for  visiting  other  people’s  gardens, 
but  I  have  a  decided  inclination  for  the  establishments  in 
w’hich  I  have  lived  and  laboured  in  the  past.  This  I  take 
to  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  many  gardeners,  for 
there  is  a  peculiar  sentiment  that  attracts  you  to  the  garden 
with  which  you  have  been  connected  in  the  years  that  are 
gone._  Old  familiar  scenes  strike  you  in  a  new  light,  you 
take  interest  in  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
meantime,  and  note  the  r?s\dt  of  certain  operations,  for 


the  performance  of  which  you  were  perhaps  responsible. 
Generally,  amid  the  changes  that  take  place  in  gardening 
establishments,  the  labourers,  or  some  portion  of  them, 
remain  till  old  age  or  rheumatism  necessitates  their  retire¬ 
ment,  and  when  you  visit  the  place  after  an  absence  of 
years  they  welcome  you  with  a  smile  of  unfeigned  pleasure, 
and  the  grip  of  their  horny  hands  is  of  a  true  and  honest 
character.  The  man  who  has  no  sentiment  in  his  soul  is 
an  individual  to  be  pitied,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  quiet 
pleasure  of  this  life  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
attribute  which  some  people  treat  so  lightly.  Depend  upon 
it  also  that  the  gardener  who  leaves  a  place  without  leaving 
a  friend  behind  him,  or  no  one  to  welcome  him  back  or  take 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  is  a  person  whose  shortcomings 
it  is  not  well  to  inquire  into. 

Thi'ough  the  very  nature  of  his  occupation  the  gardener 
is  a  nomad,  who  flits  from  place  to  place  with  no  surety  of 
settling  long  anywhere.  It  is  true  there  are  many  who 
stay  for  a  lifetime  in  the  same  establishment,  but  this  is 
their  good  fortune  ;  and  others,  through  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  common  to  the  craft,  have  to  pack  their  belong¬ 
ings  again  and  again,  and  pass  on  to  fresh  scenes  of  labour. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  men  do  not  forget,, 
and  when  circumstances  permit  they  take  pleasure  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  old  scenes  and  renewing  the  acquaintanceship  of 
old  friends.  Sentiment  may  prompt  it  all,  but  I  take  it 
that  it  is  this  spirit  of  freemasonry  and  good  fellowship, 
that  is  responsible  for  the  gardener’s  weakness  for  garden 
visiting. — H. 


Campanula  garganica  and  its  Varieties. 


For  planting  in  the  rock  garden,  or  on  the  rockwork  edging: 
of  the  flower  border,  we  have  no-  prettier  little  summer  flower 
of  creeping  or  trailing  hahit  than  the  Gargano  Harebell,  as  Cam¬ 
panula  garganica  is  popularly  called.  It  is  more  suited  for  these 
purposes  than  for  planting  on  the  level  surface  of  the  border,, 
but  it  mip'ht  bo  used  to  form  a  small  bed  by  itself,  and  in  this 
form  it  would  be  a  pleasing  thing  for  a  good  while  during  the- 
summer  months.  The  whole  plant  is  rather  downy,  and  it  has 
kidney-shaped  radical  and  heart-shaped  stem  leaves.  These 
stems  are  trailing,  though  they  are  not  of  excessive  length,  so 
that  a  few  plants  together  would  make  a  good  appearance  any¬ 
where  when  in  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  good  size,  are 
of  a  brilliant  blue-purple,  with  white  centres,  and  are  produced 
in  great  numbers.  The  actual  height  of  the  plant  is  only  a  few 
inches,  raroly  exceeding  six,  and  it  is  thus  onei  of  the  most  useful 
of  our  dwarf  flowers,  from  June  onwards,  wdien  it  comes  into- 
bloom.  There  are  three  well-marked  varieties  of  C.  garganica, 
the  first  to  he  named  being  the  white-flowered  variety  of  the 
type,  and  of  exactly  the  same  habit,  but  with  white,  flowers.  It 
is  in  every  way  as  free  as  the  blue  form. 

Campanula  hirsuta,  .sometimes  called  a  species,  is  even  more 
charming  than  the  type.  It  is  densely  covered  with  greyish  hairs, 
which  give  quite  a  downy  effect  to  the  plant.  Perhaps  it  is. 
owing  to  these  hairs  having  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  slugs, 
but  these  pests,  which  attack  the  typical  jilant  when  in  gardens, 
infested  by  these  vermin,  do  not  attack  the  hirsute  form  to  any 
extent.  The  flowers  are  a  lighter  blue-purple  than  those  of 
the  type,  and  the  whole  iilant  is  more  slender  and  elegant  in. 
appearance.  There  is  now  in  cultivation  a  scarce  variety  with 
white  flowers.  This  has  just  been  sent  out  from  a  northern 
nursery,  and  having  seen  it  in  bloom  before’  it  was  for  sale,  I 
have  been  glad  to  secure  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  Its  flowers. 
are  pure  white,  and  it  seems  to  he  a  good  doer  in  every  'way. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  plants  or 
the  species,  but  the  four  named  may  safely  be  taken  as  forming 
the  main  types  of  all  the  forms.  Campanula  garganica  was 
originally  found  by  Tenore  on  Mount  St.  Angelo,  near  Naples,, 
in  Italy,  and  it  received  its  name  from  the  old  name  of  the 
mountain  (Mt.  Garganus).  As  already  said,  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Gargano  Harebell  ;  but  another,  and  more  pleasant 
sounding  one,  is  “  the  Harebell  of  St.  Angelo.”  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1832.  The  cultivation  of  C.  garganica  does  not  present 
much  diffioulty,  although  it  prefers  a  di’y  and  sunny  position, 
and  ecccesisive  moi.sture  is  decidedly  injurious  to  it.  I  it 

grows  more  vigorously  if  treated  occasionally  to  a  little  fine 
bonemeal,  well  watered  into  the  soil ;  but  this  is  not  necessary 
in  all  gardens,  and  would  be  injurious  in  many.  It  is_  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  by  division,  the  latter  being  performed 
in  spring.  Mt  may  be  said  that  it  is  sometimes  beautifully 
grown  in  hanging  pots  and  baskets,  though  the  popularity  of 
C  isophylla  and  C.  fragilis  has  retarded  its  use  in  this  manner. 
— S.  A. 
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Book  Notice. 


“Orchids,  their  Culture  and  Management.' 


Phaius  X  Chapman!  superbus. 


This  is  a  hybrid  from  P.  Phoebe  and  P.  Humboldti,  and  was 
^staged  by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  at  the  Royal  Horticultiu'al  Society’s  show  on  June  9,  when 
a  first-class  certificate  was  accorded.  Another  form,  not  so  good, 
and  named  simply  P.  x  Chapmani,  received  an  A.M,  at  the 
Temple  Show.  The  one  here  figured,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Shayler,  has  a  purple*  lip  with  a  brownish-orange  suffusion  on 
■either  side  of  the  column.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish 
mauve.  Mr.  Chapman  is  very  keen  on  Phaiuses,  and  has  a  fine 
set  of  hybrids  advancing. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 


Since  the  fir.st  introduction  and  the  general  culture  of 
Orchids,  many  book.s  have  been  published  concerning  the.so 
‘‘foreign  weeds  with  barbarous  binomials,”  some  appealing  to 
the  botani.st  only,  others  written  for  the  cultivator,  amateur  and 
professional,  and  others  again  for  both  botanist  and  horticul¬ 
turist.  It  is  not  too  inu'ch  to  say  that  there  are  few  other 
books  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader  which  will  tell  him 
so  much,  and  tell  it  so  well  and  clearly,  of  the  best  methods 
of  forming  and  managing  a  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  manner  than  this  book,  which  is  a  new 
edition  of  Watson’s  “  Orchids,”  revised  and  in  the  main  re¬ 
written  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman. 

For  the  horticulturiist  Mr.  Chapman  has  done  good  work 
here.  He  is  well  known  as  a  skilful  grower  and  hybridist  of 
Orchids,  and  he  has  placed  at  the  dispoisal  of  his  fellows  the 
knowledge  and  experience  laboriously  gained  by  observation 
and  experiment  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centui"y.  No 
one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the*  collections  of  Orchids  which 
are  and  have  been  in  his  charge  can  doubt  that  he  possesses  the 
secrets  of  success  ;  no*  one  who  studies  this  book  can  doubt  that 
he  is  willing  to  share  them  with  his  readers. 

As  in  the  original  edition,  the  main  portion  of  the  work  i.s 
occupied  with  accounts  of  all  the  genera,  species,  varieties,  and 
hybrids  which  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  any  collection,  and 
these  accounts  are  so  full,  so  much  fuller  than  in  the  fir.st 
edition  of  the  book,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  Orchid 
in  cultivation,  even  a  botanical  curiosity,  which  is  not  here 
dealt  with.  They  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  In  all 
cases  are  given,  first,  a  general  account  of  the  genus,  YJ^h 
origin  of  the  generic  name,  generally  the  conditions  under  which 

the  plants  grow  in  their 
native  homes,  and  then  the 
conditions  under  which 
they  do  best  in  our  Orchid 
houses.  This  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the 
various  species  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  where  any  par¬ 
ticular  species  requires  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  from  the 
others  it  is  carefully  noted. 
An  excellent  feature  is 
that  the  name  of  the 
sponsor  of  each  species  i.s 
given,  and  all  the  synonyms 
are  recorded.  Looking  at 
the  confusion  which  exists 
amongst  horticulturists 
with  respect  to  specific  and 
even  generic  names  (of 
Orchids  especially),  this  is 
a  feature  which  will  be 
specially  valued  by  those 
who  like  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  sometimes 
buy  a  plant  under  one 
name,  only  to  find  out,  too 
late,  that  they  already 
have  it  under  another. 

Examples  in  plenty  can 
*be  called  to  mind  by  any 
lover  of  Orchids.  It  is  well 
to  understand,  under  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Rolfe, 
that  the  plant  we  know  by 
I  the  name  of  Phaius  Warpuri  is  really  P.  tuberculosus,  and  the 
j  plant  we  commonly  call  P.  tuberculosus  should  be  named  P.  sunu- 
lans ;  also  that  the  Phaius  which  we  all  call,  or  have  called, 

’  derianus.  is  but  a  variety  of  P.  Wallichi,  and  the  <?4itor  might 
have  added  that  both  the  latter  are  but  local  forms  of  that  old 
favourite,  P.  grandifolius.  This  is  but  instancing  a  small  corner 
of  one  genus.  Throughout  the  book  the  same  good  work  is  con¬ 
sistently  done,  and  it  must  have  been  done  at  the  cost  of  great 

patience  and  much  research.  ,  -.onn  n,  i  -  j 

Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  1890,  (Jrchid 
hybrids  of  merit  and  of  no  merit,  have  enormously  increased  in 
number’.  Mr.  Watson  described  thirty-four  hybrid  Clypripe- 
diu'ins;  Mr.  Chapman  gives  a  list  of  over  900,  with  the  names  of 


♦  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  II.  .T,  Chapman,  member  of  the 
Orchid  and  .Scientific  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  L.  Upcott 
Gill. 


Phaius  X  Chapmani  superbus. 


Oncidium  Lanceanum,  now  coming  into  flower,  is  a  very 
charming  species,  but  unfortunately  few  growers  have  the  knack 
of  managing  it  successfully.  The  plant  has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
consists  of  loose,  leathery  spotted  leaves  rising  directly  from  a 
•stout  rhizome.  I  have  found  it  .fust  as  necessary  to  get  these 
leaves  properly  consolidated  as  it  is  to  riperc  the  bulbs  on  plants 
that  carry  them,  and  much  of  the  dreaded  spot  that  attacks 
O.  Lanceanum  may  be  prevented  by  this  simple  means. 

It  may  seem  a  very  unimportant  matter,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
than  an  hour’s  drying  both  of  the  roots  and  leaves  every  day 
rvould  conduce  much  to  the  well-being  of  these  warm  house 
Oncidiums.  If  they  are  suspended  keep  the  syringe  away  from 
them  when  damping,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  without 
injury  to  other  plants, 
allow  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  to  be  warm  and 
dry  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then, 
when  closing  the  house,  do 
:so  with  very  ample  mois¬ 
ture,  syringing  the  plants 
•overhead,  and  damping  well 
.about  the  pots,  baskets, 
stages,  and  all  dry  places. 

The  heat  will  probably  run 
up  very  high,  but  no  harm 
will  come  to  the  plants  if 
the  blinds  are  drawn  up  and 
the  sun  allowed  to  shine 
full  upon  them,  for  the 
moisture  rising  and  settling 
on  the  glass  forms  a  film 
that  breaks  its  rays  a  little 
when  the  ventilators  are 
closed. 


Unlike  some  Oncidiums, 

O.  Lanceanum  usually 
carries  its  flowers  easily 
until  they  fade,  though  in 
the  case  of  plants  not  fully 
established  or  out  of  health 
it  may  be  well  to  remove 
the  spikes  after  about  a 
week’s  inflorescence,  and 
they  will  then  last  well  in 
water.  Another  species  re¬ 
quiring  as  much  heat  and 
even  more  light  is  O. 

Jonesianuni.  This  is  a  block  plant,  thriving  best  on  rough 
pieces  of  cork  or  Apple  wood,  with  only  a  little  sphagnum  about 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  These  latter  are  very  diminutive 
affairs,  and  appear  at  the  first  glance  to  he  only  a  continuation 
of  the  rushlike  foliage.  The  flowers  of  this  species  must  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the  plants. 

With  the  great  heat  just  now,  it  becomes  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  in  the  cool  house. 
Garden  mats  placed  on  the  glass  instead  of  the  usual  blinds,  and 
kept  wet,  are  a  great  help,  while  ample  ventilation  night  and 
day  is  necessary.  Light  syringing  overhead  and  constant  damp¬ 
ing  of  the  floors  and  stages  is  very  refreshing  to  the  plants,  but 
heavy  .syringing  should  in  all  cases  be  avoided.  Disas  advancing 
for  flower  must  be  kept  very  moist  at  the  root,  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  mu.st  be  frequently  sponged  to  keep  them  free  of  aphis. 
A  light  fumigation  just  before  the  flowers  open  is  always  an 
advantage. — H.  R.  R. 
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their  parents.  In  the  first  edition  not  a  single  Odontoglossum 
hybrid  is  mentioned;  in  this  a  list  of  fifty  is  given,  with  their 
parents,  recorded  or  supposed,  together  with  about  twenty 
synonyms.  The  records  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  Cattleya.s, 
L^li^s,  and  of  all  others  whose  hybrids  are  known,  have  been 
laboriously  disinterred  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Journal,  the  horticultural  magazines,  and  wherever  they  were 
buried,  and  carefully  catalogued  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 
For  this  alone  the  editor  deserves  well  of  all  Orchid  growers. 

The  illustrations  of  flowers  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
excellent.  Many  which  were  used  in  the  first  edition  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The'  greater  number  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  new  edition  are  from  photographs  by  the  editor, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  which  will  be  accepted'  as  things  of 
^y  ^iiy  reader,  and  which  the  practical  photographer 
who  knows  the  flowers  will  recognise  as  good  examples  of  the 
photography  of  coloured  objects.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  light 
and  shade  have  been  well  managed,  producing  finely  graduated 
pictures  with  full  range's  of  tones,  but  there  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  use  of  colour  sensitive  plates  and  light  filters  to  suit  the 
flowers  to  be  photographed.  A  glance  through  the  sections 
devoted  to  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  Cypripediums  will 
furnish  good  examples.  The  book  contains  also  twenty  coloured 
plates.  Where  illustrations  of  flowers  are  not  given  the  reader 
IS  referred  to  some  other  publication  where  an  illustration  is  to 
be  found. 

The  earlier  chapters  deal  with  Orcliid  houses,  shading, 
watering,  damping,  ventilation,  and  all  tJie  mysteries  of  man¬ 
agement.  A  description  of  the  treatment  of  imported  Orchids, 
a  recommendation  of  many  Orchids  as  town  plants,  and  a 
chapter  on  insect  pests  follow'.  Then  comes  a  very  interesting 
botanical  description  of  Orchids,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  very 
full  account  of  Orchid  hybridisation.  A  great  deal  of  this  por¬ 
tion  is  new';  not  only  new  to  the  book,  but  new  to  publication. 
Ihe  writer  has  been  so  successful  as  a  hybridiser  that  a  great 
many  people  will  be  glad  to  know  his  methods  of  pollinating  the 
flowers,  germinating  the  seeds,  and  growing-on  the  plants.  A 
short  chapter  on  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  Mendel’s 
Raw  to  Orchids  closes  this  section  of  the  book.  This  is  largely 
+  the^  writer  has  fallen  into  a  curious  error  as 

to  ib^s  law’.  But  much  wise  advice  is  given  to  the  beginner 
^  last  chapter  of  the  book  as  to  the  plants  he  should  begin 
AV’ith,  and  how  he  should  begin  with  them.  And  many  Avho  are 
not  beginners,  in  point  of  time,  w'ill  gain  much  from  this 
chapter,  whose  only  defect  is  that  it  is  not  long  enough. 

The  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  is  still  grow’ing,  and 
it  IS  safe  to  say  that  many  more  will  be  gathered  into  the  ranks 
of  Orchid  enthusiaMs  by  reading  such  books  as  this,  for  Mr. 
Lhapinan.  snows  that  simplicity  is  the  key  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants.  A  clever  Orchid  grower  once  said  to  the  re- 
yiew  OT,  Givei  Orchids  just  what^  they  want,  and  they  will  grow’ 
like  Cabbages.  Nowq  they  do  not  w’ant  many  things,  but  they 
must  have  what  they  w’ant  if  they  are  to  thrive,  and  some  of 
the  things  they  ivant  are  not  quite  what  most  other  plants 
want.  Mr.  Chapman  tells  what  these  things  are,  and  like 
John  Parkinson  of  old,  apothecary  of  London,  he  leacls  his 
reader  through  ^  his  garden  of  pleasure  and  show's  him  the 
divers  outlandish  flowers,  that  for  their  pride  and  beauty  are 
to  be  planted  in  gardens  of  pleasure  for  delight,”  and  recounts 
to  lum  their  “  nature,  names,  and  vertues,”  as  well  as  their 
native  homes. 

- - 

Early  Potatoes  from  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  following  in  the  wake  of  England  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  new  Potatoes  early,  and  in  quantity,  for  sale  tO'  English 
dealers.  At  Clonakilty,  in  the  South,  several  growers  laid  down 
land  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  result  they  have  done  remark¬ 
ably  well.  The  crops  have  turned  out  successful.  A  fortnight 
ago  the  dealers  w'ent  into  the  district  from  England,  and  bought 
up  the  growing  crops  as  they  stciod,  paying  at  the  rate  of  £40 
an  acre  for  tnem,  and  undertaking  all  the  expenses  of  lifting 
and  marketing  the  tubers.  At  this  price  whole  fields  have 
been  purchased,  and  the  Irish  farmers  are  jubilant  at  their 
succe^.  A  crop  that  will  secure  £40  per  acre  net,  from  buyers 
must  be  a  paying  one  for  cultivators.  Further,  as  the  result  of  the 
Hsts,  the  Irish  Potato  growers  say  they  can  market  their  early 
Potatoes  a  w'eek  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  English  growers 
ri  ^  ^  intend  in  future  years  to-  extend  operations  consider- 

T '  distributive  circles  the  success  of  these  South 

of  Ireland  Potato  producers  has  caused  seme  excitement,  for  tho 
areas  suitable  for  the  business  in  County  Cork,  and  elsewhere 
are  more  extensive.  Dealers  see  that  early  Potatoes  from  this 
new’  centre  will  certainly  affect  nroduction.  The  handsome 
margins  left  over  after  allowing  for  all  expense  in  culture  has 
somew’hat  surprised  even  the  Irish  Potato^  raisers  themselves 
Next  season  the  output  will  be  trebled  at  least,  and  within  a 
year  im  tw’O'  probably  thousands  of  acres  w'ill  be  devoted  to  the 
crop  by  local  growers.  When  the  usual  expense  of  railway 
carnage,  salesman’s  commission,  and  market  tolls  ’  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  paid  is  really  equal  to  £50 
per  acre. 
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Strawberries  in  Pots. 


For  securing  sturdy  runners,  early  planted  ones  of  last  year 
afford  them  soonest  and  best,  especially  when  not  overcropped 
and  not  neglected  for  watering.  The  plants  should  have  shown 
blossoms,  because  runners  from  fruitful  plants  always  turn  out 
better  than  those  from  fruitless  strong-grow'ing  parents.  The 
runners  may  be  (1)  layered  in  the  fruiting  pots,  (2)  on  turves,  and 
(3)  in  small  pots.  All  three  plans  are  good.  In  any  case  it  is 
essential  that  the  first  runners,  which  give  the  finest  plantlets, 
should  be  selected,  and  that  they  should  be  induced  by  watering 
to  emit  roots  freely  at  once,  so  that  they  may,  by  judicious  atten¬ 
tion,  develop  into  sturdy  plants  and  form  good  crowns.  If  layered 
into  the  largest  pots  they  need  not  be  detached  until  thoroughly 
established.  Those  layered  in  turves  or  3in  pots  should  as  soon 
as  rooted  properly  be  detached  and  stood  in  a  shady  place  for  a 
few  days,  preparatory  to  shifting  them  into  the  fruiting  pots. 
These  may  be  Sin  for  early  work,  and  6in  for  succession  or  late 
forcing,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  using  large  pots. 

For  very  early  forcing  Black  Prince  still  holds  pre-eminence 
as  the  earliest,  but  is  very  prone  to  mildew ;  otherwise,  though 
small,  is  of  high  colour  and  excellent  quality,  forcing  well.  La 
Grosse  Sucree,  however,  is  unrivalled  for  very  early  forcing,  as  it 
both  sets  and  swells  the  fruit  w'ell,  this  being  of  good  size,  colour, 
and  quality.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  also  sets  well,  swells 
to  a  good  size  when  the  fruits  are  well  thinned,  and  furnishes 
fine  glossy  fruits  of  excellent  quality.  Royal  Sovereign  may  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  and  improved  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
everything  that  can  well  be  desired  in  “  cropping,”  colour,  and 
quality.  Where  few  Strawberries  in  'pots  are  grown  it  may  be 
given  place  for  those  previously  mentioned.  For  home  use,  and 
when  true.  Keen’s  Seedling  is  yet  far  from  superseded,  its  crop¬ 
ping,  deep  colour,  and  fine  quality  always  pleasing.  Sir  Harry 
is  of  similar  ilk,  cropping  W'ell,  large,  and  well  flavoured.  Presi¬ 
dent  has  plenty  of  size  and  good  looks,  and  the  quality  first-rate, 
but  has  a  bad  habit  of  “  spotting.”  Auguste  Nicaise  is  perfect 
as  a  plant,  the  fruit  large  and  of  good  colour,  bears  well,  and  the 
quality  not  indifferent,  yet  is  excellent  for  supply  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  affords  full  crops  of  large  and  first 
quality  fruit,  as  a  midseason  or  rather  late  forcer,  being  particu¬ 
larly  fine  grown  on  shelves  in  unheated  fruit  houses.  For  bright¬ 
ness  of  colour  Sir  Charles  Napier  stands  supreme,  not  any  having 
so  bright  scarlet  face,  and  though  a  heavy  cropper,  and  large, 
handsome  appearance,  has  only  a  brisk  flavour.  Empress  of 
India  is  also  bright  scarlet,  with  a  flavour  approaching  British 
Queen,  and  ripens  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier,  a  great 
point  in  forcing.  James  Veitch,  very  large  and  handsome,  has 
only  moderate  flavour,  but  forces  w’ell,  especially  midseason, 
dishes  of  noble  appearance  counting  at  parties. 

For  late  forcing  British  Queen  is  supreme.  Dr.  Hogg  being  a 
''«tter  plant,  with  large  fruit  of  the  exquisite  “Queen”  flavour. 
Veitch’s  Perfection  combines  deep  colour  with  the  quality  of 
ffritish  Queen.  The  foregoing  are  the  cream  of  Strawberries  for 
forcing,  though  good  accounts  are  given  of  Souvenir  de  Bosuet, 
with  medium-sized  fruit,  globose  conical,  red  skin,  and  luscious 
juicy  fle.sh,  plant  a  vigorous  grow'er.  For  cool  houses  mention 
may  be  made  of  President  Delacour,  large,  heart-shaped,  bright 
orange  scarlet  fruit  and  excellent  flavour,  also  of  Auguste  Boisselot 
very  large  oval,  deep  red,  and  richly  flavoured.  Enough,  and 
possibly  more  than  many  will  require,  has  been  given,  but  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  made,  and  if  not  in  stock,  most  can  be  secured  by 
early  orders  to  nurserymen,  in  small  pots,  and  shifted  into  the 
fruiting  ones  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  well  rooted  will  give 
good  results  under  proper  management  the  following  season. 

The  pots  must  be  clean  inside  and  outside,  have  a  large  crock 
over  the  opening,  preferably  a  w’orm  excluder,  three  or  four  of 
lesser  size,  and  some  smaller  still,  so  as  to  form  about  an  inch  of 
drainage.  This  should  bo  secured  w'ith  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost  rammed  tightly  down.  Turfy  loam,  strong  rather  than 
light,  must  form  the  staple  of  the  compost.  Break  it  up  roughly, 
adding  half  a  pint  of  bonemeal  (steamed),  a  pint  of  soot,  and  a 
quart  of  w'ood  ashes  to  each  bushel  of  chopped  up  loam.  If  these 
ingredients  are  not  to  be  had,  the  advertised  fertilisers  answer 
equally  w’ell,  following  in  each  case  the  instructions  given  with 
them.  Let  the  compost  be  moderately  dry  when  used,  for  if 
wet  it  will  shrink  after  potting,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Bring  the  soil  up  to  the  required  height  in  the  pot,  ram  it  firmly, 
and  finish,  so  that  the  base  of  the  crown  will  be  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  rim,  which  must  be  left  clear  for  watering,  allowing  a 
little  more  for  the  6in  than  for  the  Sin  pot.  Stand  the  pots  on  a 
hard  base  in  an  open  situation,  but  .sheltered  from  strong  winds, 
with  sufficient  space  between  them  to  allow  the  full  exposure  of 
the  foliage.  Give  water  as  required,  and  sprinkle  the  foliage  for 
a  few  days  after  potting.  If  this  be  followed  each  evening,  it 
greatly  assists  the  plants.  When  the  roots  are  working  freely 
in  the  fresh  soil  copious  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed,  always 
giving  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  through  to  the  drainage. 
Tlie  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  and  the  soil  ought  not  to 
be  soddened  by  needless  waterings.  Remove  all  runners  and 
weeds  as  they  appear. — G.  Abbey.  • 
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Strawberry  Plants  at  Cork  Exhibition. 


I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  complimentary  remarks  you 
have  so  kindly  made  in  your  last  issue  in  reference  to  my  bed  of 
specially  prepared  Strawberry  plants  at  the  Cork  Exhibition ; 
but  your  repoi’ter  is  in  error  in  the  name  of  the  variety,  a 
single  plant  of  which  gave  the  extraordinary  crop  of  eighty-one 
berries  when  only  one  year  old,  as  Latest  of  All ;  it  should  have 
been  Laxton’s  Eillbasket. — J.  F.  Williamson. 


Back  to  the  Land. 

In  a  footnote  to  his  letter,  “  Owner  and  Tenant  ”  asks  me 
to  “  exijlain  why  Henry  George’s  philosophy  would,  if  practi¬ 
cally  applied,  tend  to  national  suicide.”  The  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  I  apprehend,  is  the  primary  difficulty,  and  even  should 
that  be  overcome  so  far  as  to  get  the  scheme  afloat,  there  exists 
no  precedent  to  guarantee  success  or  to^  estimate  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Such,  in  a  general  way,  stands  Henry  George’s 
philosophy  in  relation  to  the  land,  and  as  there  exists  a  doubt  of 
its  success  it  is  by  far  the  wiser  course  to  continue-  one  which 
is  supported  by  use  and  wont  than  launch  in  one  whose  details 
must  be  impossible  to  compute.  It  is  a  great  scheme,  and  all 
great  schemes  are  necessarily  more  or  less  complex;  indeed, 
often  so  much  so  that  experience  alone  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  ways  they  may  operate.  And  in  this  particular 
case  the  question  becomes  to  every  thinking  person  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  complexity.  We  grope  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  for  a  precedent,  and  find  none.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  land  originally  was  the  property  of  the  people,  still 
the  assurance  does  not  justify  us  to  take  practical  steps  to  re¬ 
establish  a  similar  order,  for  from  what  can  be  inferred  from 
the  state  of  matters  under  that  primitive  regime'  such  a  course 
would  not  commend  itself.  But  apart  from  this,  there  are 
certain  indications  of  Socialism  which  permeate  the  Henry 
George  doctrine.  Instead  of  it  being  an  accumulative  power, 
it  is  a  dispersive  one.  W'ealth,  effort,  and  energy,  instead  of 
being  conserved  into  consolidated  power,  are  divided  into  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise.  The  age  for  individual  enterprise  has  given 
way  to  one  of  combined  action,  just  the  very  rever.se  of  indi¬ 
vidual  action.  “Owner  and  Tenant”  may  think  my  antici¬ 
pations  unnecessarily  gloomy,  and  perhaps  groundless,  and  may 
say,  with  plausible  reason,  that  as  the  scheme  has  not  been 
tried  the  result  can  only  bo  conjectural  at  least.  Precisely 
so,  but  the  straw  tends  to  show  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Again,  and  apart  from  the  cumbersome  and  impracticable 
nature  of  the  regulation  of  the  machinery  connected  with 
nationalisation  of  the  land,  there  are  various  other  productive 
laws  which  make  their  force  felt  under  special  circumstances 
like  those  under  consideration.  Multiplication  of  effort  in  the 
liroduction  of  foodstuffs  would  naturally  increase  iiroduce,  but 
would  not  necessarily  increase  the  wealth  of  the  producer.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  would  be  towards  a  diminishing  of 
his  wealth.  Of  course,  it  is  open  for  argument  that  the  land 
might  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the-  requirements 
of  the  market,  and  that  should  one  article  not  pay  another 
might  be  successful.  But  this  form  of  dodging  adversity  could 
not  be  permanent  in  face  of  a  powerful  external  and  internal 
competition.  Demand  might  be  great,  but  production  would 
necessarily  be  much  greater,  with  the  result  that  it  would  cease 
to  be  any  longer  a  source  of  remuneration  for  effort.  It  is 
obvious  that  did  the  land  belong  to  all,  it  would  be  of  no 
value  to  any. 

The  uncongenial  nature  of  our  climate  is  in  itself  serious 
enough  to  guard  against  any  rash  and  extensive  sub-division  of 
land ;  but  it  must  be  a  small  matter  in  comparkson  to  the  many 
other  injurious  effects  such  a  scheme  would  create  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  an  incomparable  commerce  such  as  is  our  privilege  to 
possess.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  need  more  than 
food.  We  Avant  to  sell  our  mineral  and  manufactured  produc¬ 
tions.  Allowing  that  it  were  iwssible  for  the  home  producer  to 
supply  the  food  requirements  of  the  nation,  the  equivalent  in 
industrial  products  would  not  suffice  to  make  our  arts  and 
manufactures  paying  concerms.  Certainly  there  are  our 
luxuries  to  be  negotiated  for  in  the  foreign  market,  and  would 
give  an  inducement  to  export  trade.  But  many  of  our  luxuries 
arc  taxed  so  many  times  above  their  value  that,  necessary  as 
thev  are,  the  difference  Avould  be  sufficient  to  paralyse  our 
export  trade.  Other  nations  would  Avipe  us  out  of  the  market. 
The  prosperity  of  our  island  home  is  entirely  due  to  the 


capacity  of  its  people  for  .shopping  abroad.  It  is  unnece.ssary 
to  refer  to  the  talent  and  tact  used  in  this  important  accom¬ 
plishment  ;  but  it  goes  Avithout  saying  that  any  legislation 
brought  in  conflict  with  this  is  extremely  unAAUse,  and  seriously 
interferes  Avith  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  Avelfare  of  its 
people. — D.  C. 


Weather  Records  and  Garden  Crops. 

The  interesting  notes  by  “  W.  S.”  on  page  29  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  afford  an  excellent  indication  of  the  adA^antage 
secured  by  gardeners  Avho  take  careful  observations  of  the  Aveather, 
and  Avho  record  them  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference.  Such 
records  are  of  value  for  the  workers’  guidance,  and  are  occasionally 
useful  as  evidence  Avhen  the  demands  upon  supplies  become  un¬ 
reasonable  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  opportunities  of  the  season. 
The  delay  in  the  .supplies  of  early  vegetables,  or  the  total  or 
partial  failure  of  a  crop,  may  often  bo  traceable  to  Aveather 
influences  at  a  critical  period,  and  Avhen  memory  only  is  relied 
upon  it  is  difficult  to  fix  these  matters  Avith  certainty;  Avhile,  if 
one  Avished  to  convince  another  person,  it  is  still  more  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Avith  all  our  Aveather  records 
Ave  are  only  Avise  after  the  event,  and  though  Ave  may  know  that 
a  particular  frost  has  destroyed  all  fruit  tree  blossom,  and  checked 
or  injured  special  vegetable  crops,  yet  the  same  thing  may  occur 
another  season  as  unexpectedly,  and  Ave  have  no  mean.s  of  pre- 
A'ention.  This  is  obviously  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Gardeners  and 
farmers  are  largely  dependent  iqion  favourable  Aveather  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  in  an  uncertain  climate  like 
this  the  most  experienced  and  skilful  practitioners  are  liable  to 
.suffer  heaA^y  losses  from  causes  entirely  out  of  their  control. 
Usually,  hoAvev’er,  a  resourceful  man  has  a  distinct  advantage,  in 
being  able  to  judge  the  probable  extent  of  a  present  or  impending 
disaster.  If  one  crop  is  likely  to  be  a  failure,  the  sooner  this  is 
recognised  the  better,  so  that  some  provision  may  be  made  ((uickly 
for  further  supplies  either  of  the  same  kind  or  of  a  .suitable  sub¬ 
stitute.  Amongst  vegetables  this  is  more  easily  managed  than 
Avith  outdoor  fruits,  for  if  the  latter  fail  there  is  nothing  to  take 
their  places.  But  even  among.st  these,  valuable  le.ssons  can  be 
learnt  from  the  accurate  ob,serAmtion  of  Aveather  effects.  In  one 
respect  alone  it  is  important,  for  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  hardiness  of  varieties,  and  Avhen  some  of  these  have  been 
proved  to  e.scape,  or  at  least  to  be  less  damaged  than  others,  the 
cultivator  Avisely  extends  his  stock  of  them,  and  reduces  that  of 
the  less  reliable. 

In  another  respect  a  chronicle  of  the  weather  variations  may 
prove  most  useful  to  the  Avorker,  and  that  is  in  making  some 
provision  against  coming  CAuls  in  the  shape  of  fungoid  diseases 
and  insect  attacks.  It  is  abundantly  proved  that  alternations  of 
extreme  temperatures  Avhen  trees  or  plants  are  cominencing 
groAvth,  and  the  young  foliage  is  in  its  most  tender  condition,  are 
invariably  folloAved  by  excessiAm  attacks  of  fungoid  pests.  The 
check  given  to  the  leaves  also  renders  them  more  liable  to  insect 
attacks.  In  both  cases  a  thorough  and  immediate  course  of 
spraying  Avill  do  much  to  reduce  the  damage,  though  it  may  not 
avert  the  danger  entirely.  There  is  considerable  truth,  howev'er, 
in  the  old  saying,  “  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,”  and  for 
that  reason  'Aveather  records  may  assi.st  gardeners,  though  they 
cannot  enable  them  to  overcome  all  their  difficulties.  _ 

The  observations  which  are  of  the  most  importance  in  a  garden 
are  the  rainfall,  the  maximum  day  temperature,  as  slioAvii  by 
thermometers  in  the  shade  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  nunimuin 
night  temperature  3ft.  or  4ft.  above  the  ground  and  on  the 
ground  and  the  soil  temperature  at  6in.  to  7in.  beloAv  the  surface. 
To  this’should  be  added  the  barometer  readings,  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  It  is  the  extreme  temperatures  that  we  are  most 
concerned  Avith  in  judging  the  effects  on  A’egetation,  ^id  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  one  observation  each  day  aa'iII  suffice  for  a 
garden  record.  The  prevailing  weather  should  be  recorded  also, 
e.s-pecially  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  sunshine  and  air  move¬ 
ments  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  results  should  be  sum¬ 
marised  and  the  actual  or  probable  effects  on  crops  reirieAved, 
Avhile  subsequently,  when  the  evils  are  fully  apparent,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  date  when  the  obserA-ation  Avas  taken. 

Many  have  proved  the  advantage  of  takiny;  such  records,  and 
have  found  themselves  well  repaid  for  the  extra  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion  reouired.  There  are  also  few  employees  to  Avhom  the  mattei 
is  represented  in  the  right  way  Avho  will  object  to  providing  the 
instruments  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  important  if  the  work  is 
undertaken  that  it  be  carried  out  regularly  and  carefully,  otliei- 
vi-ise  no  satisfactoiT  or  reliable  conclusions  can  be  dravii  fioni  the 
records  that  Avould'be  useful  in  the  direction  indicated.— R.  Leaais 
Castle,  Ridgmont,  Beds. 

Fugitive  Notes. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  gardeners’  commissions,  I 
find  on  i^age  9  a  reference  by  “M9nitor’’  to  the  practice  of  a 
foreign  firm  in  enclosing  a  slip  in  their  catalogue.  Manv 
gardeners  will  be  well  aware  of  the  custom  of  the  said  firm  and 
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its  identity.  I  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  vendors  in  this 
country  are  being  fathered  with  the  sins  of  foreign  competitors, 
and  at  any  rate  the  practice  is  not  of  recent  introduction,  as  it 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  firm  in  question  for  some  time,  and 
about  a  year  ago  the  matter  was  noticed  in  “  The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  ”  unless  my  memory  greatly  misleads.  There  is  no 
doubt  corruption,  if  discovered,  will  be  dealt  with,  whether  it 
emanates  from  a  Continental  or  an  English  house,  should  the 
prospective  Bill  become  law. 


The  interesting  note  on  the  Cardiff  Castle  pot-Vines  brought 
to  mind  the  recollection  of  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  the 
company  of  the  late  Mr.  Pettigrew.  At  one  period  none  knew 
better  than  the  writer  of  his  success  as  a  grower  of  many  things 
other  than  pot  Vines.  From  a  gardener’s  point  of  view  it  is 
extremely  regrettable  to  learn  of  the  probability  of  the  fine 
gardens  being  demolished  for  the  planting  of  bricks  and  mortar. 


In  the  extremely  useful  “  Notes  for  Exhibitors  ”  on  page  2, 
“  H.  D.”  gives  some  Avell-tried  information  upon  colouring,  or 
“finishing,”  fruit.  With  Black  Hamburghs  I  still  adhere  to  the 
plan,  taught  me  years  ago  by  a  very  fine  fruit  grower,  of  giving, 
air  night  and  day,  both  by  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators, 
immediately  colouring  commences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  growers  have  a  tendency  to  withhold  water  at  this  stage, 
with  the  idea  that  by  so  doing  they  are  hastening  the  ripening 
process.  No  greater  fallacy  could  exist,  for  the  roots  of  Vines 
are  at  this  period  most  probably  in  a  most  active  state.  Scarcely 
anyone  will  quarrel  with  “H.  D.”  in  connection  with  his  remarks 
on  the  colouring  of  light-coloured  Grapes.  There  is,  however, 
some  risk  attached  to  tying  back  the  leaves  above  Muscats  unless 
the  cultivator  is  prepared  to  shade  the  bunches  during  the 
warmest  hours  of  the  day  during  extra  bright  hot  spells. 


The  report  of  the  dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  tempts  me  to  make  another  appeal  on  behalf  of  this 
splendid  helper.  One  glance  at  the  yearly  disbursements  should 
convince  anyone  of  the  good  that  is  being  done  amongst  old 
and  indigent  fellow-craftsmen.  There  ought  at  least  to  be  a 
thousand  gardener  subscribers  to  the  funds;  if  this  number  could 
be  reached  there  would  be  fewer  deserving  applicants  sent  empty 
away  than  there  now  are  each  succeeding  year. — Provincial. 


The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour— No.  6. 

(Continued  from  page  6.). 

Our  last  notes  were  in  the  nature  of  a  valedictory  to  North 
America,  for  Mr.  Barr  sailed  from  the  Californian  co^ast  on 
March  24,  1899,  en  route  for  “  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,”  and 
spent  one  day  at  Honolulu,  one  on  the  Sandwich  gro-up  of  islands, 
lying  less  than  half  way  between  California  and  the  Japanese 
empire.  The  chief  attraction  here,  to  one  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
pensity,  are  the  cho'ice  tropical  fruits.  There  the  Cocoanut  trees 
may  be  seen  growing  along  by  the  wayside,  though  not  in  fruit  in 
March.  The  museum  in  the  chief  town  here  stands  next  to  the 
mu.s8um,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  its  collection  of  South  Sea 
Islands  relics.  Mr.  Barr  was  informed  by  the  curator  that  until 
a  few  years  ago  the  natives  could  supply  names  for  every  plant 
on  Honolulu ;  now  there  is  scarcely  one  that  they  can  give  the 
name  of.  Rice  fields  are,  of  course,  a  prominent  feature.  Hono¬ 
lulu  is  a  calling  station,  or  half-way  house,  for  ships  on  the  way 
to  Japan,  and  is  a  central  one  in  the  Sandwich  group. 

Japan. 

Arriving  at  Japan,  the  voyager  presented  himself  at  the  Club 
Hotel,  Yokohama,  being  the  one  most  frequented  by  the  British 
and  Colonials.  The  Americans  go  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  is 
a  large  and  finer  building,  and,  of  course,  more  expensive ;  but 
the  best  hotel  of  all,  and,  perhaps,  the  least  frequented,  is  the 
Oriental,  the  menu  being  exceptionally  good,  largely  from  the 
fact  that  a  French  chef  “  rules  the  roost.”  Mr.  Barr  visited  the 
principal  nurseries  of  Japan,  and  one  worked  by  Mr.  Enger  may 
be  called  the  European  nursery  of  Japan,  combining,  however, 
the  finest  of  the  Japanese  cultures.  This  nursery  does  a  large 
business  in  distributing  trees  and  shrubs  throughout  the  East. 

The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.  close  by  had  an  immense  stock  of 
dwarfed  shrubs  and  Japanese  plants,  of  every  size  and  all  ages, 
one  dwarfed  tree  being  estimated  to  be  500  years  old.  The 
managing  director’s  son  stated  that  they  were:  prepared  to  give 
the  history  of  this  tree  back  400  years  to  any  purchaser. 

These  two  nurseries  are  the  principal  exporters  of  Lilies  to 
Europe  and  America.  Looking  over  their  stocks  cf  L.  longiflorum, 
Mr.  Barr  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of  discarding  many  of 
the  varieties,  and  working  up  stocks  of  the  true  eximium  type. 
And  while  there  (as  the  bulb  can  be  distinguished  from  "the 
others)  some  80,000  were  put  out  for  cultivation  as  a  start,  so 


that  within  a  few  years  the  finest  forms  only  will  be  offered.  Of 
the  Bermuda  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  the  supply  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  hence  Japan  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency,, 
and  every  variety  was  sent.  As  the  Lily  does  not  grow  on  the 
mainland,  collectors  are  sent  to  the  different  islands  to  gather  the 
bulbs,  and  did  so  without  discrimination.  There  are  .something 
like  eight  distinct  forms,  which  accounts  for  the  early  importations 
sometimes  con.sisting  of  tall,  dwarf,  long-funnelled,  short- 
funnelled,  or  split-flowered  kinds.  The  .split  flower  is  a  fixed  form  ; 
not  an  accidental  thing.  Lilinm  longiflorum  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity,  so  that  in  five  years  which  have  lapsed  most  of  the 
inferior  sort.s  will  have  been  discarded. 

The  great  interest  to  the  ordinary  traveller  in  Japan  are  the 
temples,  some  of  them  of  great  magnificence,  and  all  of 
great  antiquity.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  fill  our  pagesi 
with  descriptions  of  these,  for  this  can  be  obtained  in  the  guide 
books  ;  but  it  may,  however,  be  of  advantage  to  visitors  in  Japan 
to  know  of,  and  read,  Mitford’s  “  Old  Japan,”  and  Henry 
Norman’s  “  Real  Japan.”  Having  read  these,  says  Mr.  Barr,  all 
other  work,s  on  Japan  are  generally  of  second  importance. 

One  must  not  forget  that  besides  the  Lilies,  Japan  is  famous 
for  its  Iris  Krempferi  (laevigata).  Mr.  Barr  is  at  present  in 
correspondence  with  Japan  to  see  whether  the  varieties  can  be 
traced  back  to  their  start  from  the  original  I.  Kaempfeiri,  a  flower 
2in.  to  Sin.  across,  and  generally  of  a  purple  colour.  There  are 
albino  varieties,  but  the  traveller  was  not  fortunate  in  seeing  any 
of  them,  and  these  have  been  ennobled  to  flowers  measuring  up  to 
15in.  diameter,  in  all  grades  of  “  doubleing,”  from  semi  to  fully 
double.  And  the  improvement  in  these  re-spects  is  being 
sedulously  followed  up  by  several  growers.  The  best  collection 
was  discovered  a  few  miles  out  from  Tokio.  The  aged  iiroprietor 
was  a  keen  florist,  and  had  his  plants  in  fine  condition,  but  he 
belonged  to  the  old  school  of  Japs,  who  had  been  early  trained 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  working  man  to  appear  to  possess 
property,  hence  he^  never  got  beyond  the  dress  of  an,  ordinary 
labourer,  although  considered  to  be  wealthy  in  land  and  stock. 
The  old  gentleman,  however,  has  passed  to  the  majority  since 
Mr.  Barr  visited  him  and  his  garden. 

Having  discussed  various  questions  not  cognate  to  our  pages, 
Mr.  Barr  made  a  reference  to  the  Japanese  and  their  penchant 
for  unripe  fruit.  The  Peaches  you  will  hear  them  crunching  as  a 
boy  might  eat  a  crisp  Apple.  Plums  they  pickle  and  use  a,si  a 
relish  before  meals,  and  twice  Mr.  Barr  essayed  to  try  these 
“  relishes,”  but  tw'ioe  he  had  tO‘  reject  them. 

The  suburbs  of  Tokio  are  full  of  little  nurseries,  which  have 
various  specialities,  including  the  “  manufactory  ”  of  dwarf  trees, 
most  of  wdiich  find  tlieir  w’ay  into  the  two  nurseries  already 
named,  in  Yokohama,  these  being  the  principal  outlet.  Flowering 
Plums  and  Cherries,  however,  are  grown  for  domestic  sale. 

Japan  cannot  be  called  rich,  and  our  narrator  observed  that 
the  cowkeepers  around  Yokohama  sent  out  their  womenfolk  to 
collect  suitable  grasses  for  the  cows,  as  that  of  the  districts  was 
of  an  unsatisfactory  character.  All  the  butcher  meat  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  opposite  or  wmst  side  of  the  country,  viz.,  Kobe. 

The  veteran  traveller  reached  the  northern  island  (Yezo),  and 
mentioned  that  in  Sophoro,  the  capital,  the  palace  that  had  been 
built  for  the  Emperor  wn,s  now  a  hotel.  The  botanical  professor 
in  this  city  most  favourably  impressed  Mr.  Barr,  the  former 
having  studied  three  years  at  Harvard  University,  and  did  some 
original  work  during  that  period. 

Nakasaki  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  is  one  of  the  ports  of 
call  for  steamers  on  their  way  to  China.  While  here,  the  visitor 
was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  priests  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
temples,  and  he  wu-s  fortunate  to  secure  a  selection  of  Japanese 
drawings  in  book  form,  together  with  a  few  bronzes.  In  the 
northern  island,  Mr.  Barr  found  Pseonia  obovata. 

China  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sailing  now’  from  Naka,saki,  he  next  reached  Shangai,  in  China, 
called  also  “the  model  settlement  of  the  East.”  Its  suburbs 
have  a  decidedly  English  aspect,  mainly  through  the  residences 
of  Europeans  lying  back  from  the  roads,  and  entered  by  carriage 
drives.  The  native  town  follow'S  generally  the  typical  Chinese 
plan.  Still  passing  southwards,  Hong  Kong  next  claimed 
attention,  and  here  some  days  were  spent,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  botanical  garden,  w'hich  is  directed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Ford,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher  is  curator.  Mr.  Ford 
possesses  a  considerable  knowledge  of  things  Chinese,  and  was 
busy  at  Mr.  Barr’s  visit,  surveying  the  new’ly  ceded  territory  given 
to  Great  Britain. 

Manila  lies  directly  in  the  route  of  any  passenger  to  the  north 
of  Queensland,  and  when  the  persona  of  thi.s  tour  left  Hong  Kong, 
his  next  call  was  at  this  renowned  chief  town  of  Hie  Philippine 
Islands.  It  w’as  then  full  of  America’s  citizen-soldiers,  to  one  of 
whom  he  -spoke,  and  discovered  that  the  soldier  had  once  been 
in  the  forces  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  Manila  is  an  old  Spanish 
town  with  nothing  specially  remarkable  about  it,  except  that  from 
here  the  Manila  hemp  is  shipped;  .so  the  sojourn  was  soon  ter¬ 
minated,  and  touching  next  at  Port  Darwin,  he  set  foot  on  the 
great  Australian  Continent,  and  his  future  wanderings  thereon 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice. 
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Liverpool  Parks  Inspection. 


One  of  those  interesting  and  pleasant  functions  in  connection 
with  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Coinmittee,  viz.,  the  inspection  of  the 
public  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  was  held  on  the  30th  ult., 
when  the  Lord  Mayor  (W.  W.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.),  accom¬ 
panied  by  Alderman  Grindley,  Roberts,  Ball,  Ellison,  Dr.  Clarke  ; 
Councillors  Grant,  Pickthali,  Light,  E.  L.  Lloyd,  J.  H.  Farmer, 
J.  Glover,  T.  May  Smith;  town  clei'k,  M.  E.  R.  Pickmere  ;  Mr. 
H.  Herbert  (chief  superintendent  of  parks),  Mr.  J.  Guttridge 
(curator  Wavertree  Botanical  Garden.s),  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Coltman 
(surveyor’s  department),  made  a  start  from  the  Prince’s  Boule¬ 
vard,  with  its  splendid  avenues  of  trees,  to  Sefton  Park.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  vicinity  of  Lark  Lane,  the  site  for  two  new  bowling 
greens  was  inspected,  and  in  such  a  populous  district  will  be  most 
acceptable.  On  through  the  beautifully  wooded  park,  which  now 
is  perfect  to  a  degree,  the  magnificent  Palm  house  was  visited, 
Mr.  Herbert  having  it  just  a  blaze  of  floral  beauty,  intermingled 
with  stately  foliage  and  creeping  plants.  The  committee  noted 
with  sati.sfaction  the  completion  of  the  handsome  statues 
presented  by  Mr.  Yates  Thompson.  From  thence  to  the  newlj’' 
incorporated  Garston,  where,  amidst  evident  signs  of  increasing 
prosperity,  the  committee  have  wisely  set  apart  thirty-five  acres 
in  the  most  central  part,  and  are  losing  no  time  in  beautifying  it, 
a  fine  bandstand  and  bowling  greens  being  rapidly  constructed. 

There  was  a  short  halt  at  the  Wavertree  Recreation  Ground, 
the  party  then  making  for  the  Wavertree  Biotanical  Gardens, 
which  is  one  of  the  .sights  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  exhibition 
house  is  a  picture  of  high  class  culture,  graceful  Fuchsias  occupy¬ 
ing  the  centre  stage,  and  brilliant  Gloxinias  and  double  and 
single  Begonias  the  side  stages.  Many  huge  Palms  are  flowering, 
w'hilst  the  many  species  of  botanical  and  medicinal  plants  are  in 
the  rudest  health.  Outside  the  beds  are  all  planted ;  the  carpet 
bedding,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have  been  dreamt  of, 
flourishes  under  Mr.  Guttridge’s  sound  culture. 

Newsham  Park  was  the  next  call.  There  the  huge  stretches 
of  bedding  out  were  fully  admired,  as  was  the  new  aviary  recently 
presented  by  Councillor  J.  R.  Grant,  and  which  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  public.  In  Stanley  Park  two  fine  bowling  greens  are 
just  completed,  and  will  afford  intense  delight  to  the  huge  popula¬ 
tion  close  at  hand.  Kirkdale  Recreation  Ground,  a  large  tract 
of  land  recently  secured,  is  assuming  definite  proportions,  and  is 
already  very  popular.  A  flying  visit  was  paid  to  other  open 
spaces,  all  of  which  betokened  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the  courteous  superintendent  and  liis  staff. 
At  the  luncheon  the  .speeches  were  hopeful  to  a  degree,  and  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  determination  of  the  committee  to  keep 
Liverpool  to  the  forefront  in  this  great  work  to  benefit  its  busy 
toilers.  In  concluding,  I  may  mention  that  ten  years  ago  there  were 
twenty-two  open  spaces,  whereas  now  there  are  fifty-three,  with 
an  aggregate  of  850  acres  ;  also  that  the  window  boxes  chiefly 
given  to  the  poor  would  (if  placed  end  to  end)  cover  considerably 
over  a  mile  in  length. — R.  P.  R. 


- - 

Brown  Rot  of  Fruit. 

(SCLEROTINIA  FRUCTIGEXA,  Scliroter.) 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  general,  and  also  the 
most  destructive  of  diseases  against  which  the  fruit  grower  has 
to  contend.  It  attacks  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
and  is  also  not  uncommon  on  various  wild  fruits  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosacese,  as  Bullace,  Crab,  &c. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  this  disease  first  attracts  attention 
when  it  appears  on  the  fruit  under  the  form  of  brownish 
scattered  patches  on  the  skin.  This  is  followed  by  the  growth 
of  dull  grey  tufts  (the  so-called  Monilia  fungus),  which  are 
usually  arranged  in  irregular  concentric  rings.  These  grey 
tufts  are  composed  of  dense  masses  of  spores  arranged  in  long 
branched  chains.  The  fairy-ring  arrangement  of  the  fungus  is 
most  evident  on  Apples  and  Pears ;  on  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
.stone  fruit  generally  the  grey  tufts  are  irregularly  scattered 
over  the  surface.  Although  most  obvious  on  the  fruit,  the 
fungus  usually  first  attaches  the  leaves,  where  it  forms  thin, 
velvety,  olive-green  patches.  The  spores  from  diseased  leaves 
are  wa.shed  by  rain,  or  carried  by  insects,  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  young  fruit,  or  not  infrequently  the  flowers  are  also  in¬ 
oculated  from  spores  derived  from  young  leaves;  and  in  many 
instances  where  brown  and  shrivelled  blossoms  are  attributed 
to  the  action  of  a  late  frost,  the  true  cause  is  in  reality  due 
to  the  Monilia  fungus. 

In  those  instances  where  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
follow  its  course  undi.sturbed  for  some  years,  the  young  shoots 
of  the  trees  are  also  attacked  and  killed  during  the  first  or 
second  year.  The  fungus  develops  rapidly  on  such  dead  twigs, 
and  furnishes  a  ready  supply  of  spores,  which  are  mature  during 


Explanation  of  the  Figures. 

1.  A  diseased  hoot  with  the  persistent  blossom  of  the  previous  year  ;  cut  from 
the  tree  in  February.  Both  twig  and  flower-stalks  bear  tufts  of  the  fungus.  Nat 
si'e. 

2.  Cherry  leaf  attacked  by  the  fungus.  Nat.  size. 

3.  An  Apple  recently  attacked,  and  showing  the  fungus  growing  in  concentric 
rings.  Nat.  size. 

4.  Fresh  Cherry  blosso.ii  attacked  by  the  fungus.  Nat.  size. 

April  and  May,  just  when  the  young  leaves  and  blossom  are 
most  susceptible,  and  wholesale  infection  results. 

Fruit  attacked  by  this  disease  does  not  rot  and  decay,  but 
becomes  dry  and  mummified.  Such  fruit  often  remains  hanging 
on  the  tree  until  the  following  season.  Whether  it  does  so  or 
falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  practically  unchanged  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  when  its  entire  surface  becomes  covered  with  a 
copious  crop  of  spores,  which  are  dispersed  by  various  agencies, 
and  the  disease  repeats  itself. 

It  has  long  been  .susiyected  that  the  Monilia  represented  but 
one  stage  in  the  life-cycle  of  the  fungus;  this  supposition 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  the  second  or  ascigerous  form  of 
h-uit  having  been  found  growing  abundantly  on  old  half- 
buried  Peaches  in  several  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  fungus  proves  quite  as  destructive 
as  with  us. 

Preventive  Measures. 

All  dead  twigs  and  shrivelled  fruit,  whether  hanging  on  the 
tree  or  lying  on  the  ground,  should  be  collected  and  burned 
during  the  winter. 

After  the  diseased  fruit  and  dead  branches  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  trees  and  also  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
clrenclied  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  prepared  as 
follows : 

Sulphate  of  iron . 25  pounds. 

Sulphuric  acM  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  pint. 

Water . 50  gallons. 

Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sulphate  of  iron,  then  add 
the  fifty  gallons  of  water  by  degrees.  A  barrel  is  the  best  vessel 
to  use;  a  metal  vessel  must  not  be  used,  as  it  would  be  acted 
upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  iSpraying  with  the  above  solution 
should  bo  done  in  January  or  February,  befqre  the  leaf-buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  lea.st,  otherwise  the  foliage  and  blossom 
will  be  destroyed.  When  the  leaf-buds  are  expanding,  and  at 
intervals  as  required,  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  quite 
weak  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  above  lino  of  treatment  must  be 
followed  for  at  least  two  seasons. 

Copies  of  the  above  in  leaflet  form  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  and  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of 
[  application  .so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 
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Richmond  Show— Correction. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  of  the  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colcihest-er,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
winners  of  the  twenty-five  guinea  cup  for  Roses  at  Richmond 
Show,  which  honour  our  contributor  recorded  in  favour  of 
another  firm. 

Appointment. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mottram,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  head  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Boden,  Beach  Mount,  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Abel  Buckley,  Esq.,  Ryecroft  Hall, 
Audenshaw,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  Mottram  takes  charge  of 
Ryecroft  Hall  Gardens  on  Saturday,  July  25. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural!  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  July  21,  from  1  to  6  p.m.  In  connection  with  this 
.meeting  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  show.  Instead  of  the  subject  previously  announced, 
the  lecture  will  be  on  “  Horticulture  in  and  the  Flora  of  New 
Zealand,”  by  G.  Hunt,  Esq. 

A  Notable  Achievement. 

In  perusing  the  numerous  show  reports,  it  may  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  our  readers  that  there  is  one  firm  which  this  season 
has  won  three  gold  medals  within  a  month.  That  firm  is 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  each  of  the  following  shows,  viz.  :  the  York  Gala,  the  Hanley 
Fete  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.,  and  the  Wolverhampton  Fete  upon 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  this  month. 

liincolnshire  Eulbs  for  Holland. 

Dutch  bulb  buyers  have  been  making  extensive  purchases 
of  bulbs  in  the  Spalding  district,  and  these  will  shortly  be 
consigned  to  Holland  by  water,  being  loaded  up  on  the  river 
Welland  at  Spalding.  Dutch  bulbs  have  suffered  severely 
through  the  frost,  and  hencs  the  purchase  of  Lincolnshire  bulbs 
to  take  their  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  particular 
district  where  the  bulbs  have  been  i^urchased  is  known  as 
Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire. 

Arrangement  of  Rhododendrons. 

The  picture  on  page  G1  illustrates  an  effective  arrangement 
of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  for  Azaleas  will  always  be  re¬ 
garded  by  gardeners  as  distinct  from  Rhododendrons.  Both 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  wonderfully  accommodating  in 
soils  other  than  calcareous  ones,  and  they  succeed  in  all  modei- 
rately  open  positions.  They  are  seen  to  advantage  in  large 
masses  and  groups  near  each  other  or  in  continuous  borders. 
Sloping  dells  and  banks  show  them  off  to  advantage,  and  Lilies, 
Foxgloves,  and  Mulleins  sometimes  form  a  good  complement 
with  the  shrubs.  For  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  autumn  foliage 
the  Azaleas  should  be  liberally  planted. 

City  Horticulture  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  City  Gardener,  delivered  an  address  on 
“The  Cultivation  of  Window  Plants”  on  July  10  at  the  loan 
exhibition  of  flowers  which  is  being  held  at  90,  Fountainbridgd, 
Edinburgh,  to  a  large  audience.  Mr.  M'Hattie  pointed  out  that 
only  those  who  had  a  love  of  flowers  in  their  hearts  could  be 
expected  to  give  them  all  those  little  attentions,  tender  and 
constant,  that  went  so  far  to  make  up  the  sum  of  success  in  plant 
culture.  To  carefully  tend  a  plant  for  the  space  of  two.  or  three 
months  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  prize  was  a  low  and  sordid 
motive.  That  exhibition  was  intended  to  waken  and  keep  alive 
within  the  people  of  that  district  a  true,  gentle,  and  lasting  love 
for  flowers  that  would  lead  them  to  take  the  flowers  to  their 
hearts.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hogge,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
M'Hattie,  suggested  that  Corporation  should,  as  was  done  in 
Glasgow,  supply  window  boxes  to  the  people  in  the  poorer  parts 
cf  the  city. 


Manchester  Botanic  Gardens 

We  learn  that  the  Stretford  Urban  Council  have  acciuired, 
or  will  acquire,  these  gardens,  in  order  to  preserve  them  to  the 
Manchester  public. 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Society. 

An  excellent  syllabus  of  meetings  up  to  December  15  has 
been  arranged,  and  copies  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Boshier,  62,  High  Street,  Croydon,  who  is  secretary. 

The  Codlin  Moth. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Horne,  of  the  firm  of  Horne  and 
Sons,  Cliffe,  has  found  a  remedy  for  stopping  the  ravages  of  the 
codlin  moth,  and  propo.ses  making  it  known  to  the  public  by 
reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

£25  for  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Mr.  Abraham  Follett  Osier,  F.R.S.,  of  South  Bank,  Edgbas- 
ton,  who  lately  died,  left  £25  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  and  £25  to  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  Mr.  Osier  also  some  few  years  ago  presented  the 
Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  with 
twelve  new  volumes  of  “  Sowerby’s  British  Botany.” 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  new  mem-' 
bers  were  elected,  making  sixty-one  this  year,  the  total  member¬ 
ship  now  being  1,026.  Five  members  were  reported  on  the  sick 
fund.  The  sick  list  has  been  unusually  heavy  during  the  last 
half  year. 

American  Friends  in  England. 

A  large  number  of  American  visitors  are  at  present  in 
London,  and  among  them  not  a  few  who  are  well  known  to 
botany  and  horticulture.  We  have  seen  Professor  Sargant, 
Professor  Waugh,  and  Mr.  R.  Vincent,  jun.,  the  latter  being 
the  largest  vegetable  and  plant  grower  in  the  United  States. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  Rugby  (Eng.)  man.  In  such  an  extensive 
country  as  the  U.S.  there  are  always  failures  of  certain  crops 
somewhere,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Vincent  and  Sons 
to  be  able  to  supply  vegetable  stocks  whenever  called  upon. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  a  most  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  when  a  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  seed,  flower, 
and  market  garden  trades  was  held  in  honour  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Sclater,  the  well-known  seed  manager  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven 
and  Sons,  on  the  occasion  of  his  silver  wedding.  The  gathering 
was  presided  over  by  the  gentle  and  genial  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  in 
a  manner  so  pleasant  that  everybody  felt  the  meeting  a  most 
enjoyable  one.  The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade  are 
the  keenest  of  keen  business  men,  but  when  they  lay  aside 
the  tomahawk  and  fraternise,  they  are  full  of  brotherly  affection — 
the  sharpest  opponents  being  'the  first  to  recognise  the  good 
qualities  of  a  brother  in  trade.  As  mouthpiece  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  William  Newton,  fruit  salesman,  presented  Mr.  Sclater,  in 
the  name  of  many  friends  present  and  absent,  with  a  solid  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service,  and  in  felicitou.s  terms  eulogised  Mr. 
Sclater’s  many  outstanding  virtues — his  energy  in  business,  his 
urbanity,  his  probity,  and  above  all  his  w'illingness  at  all  times 
to  assist  younger  and  less  experienced  brethren  from  his  great 
store  of  knowledge.  No  one  was  better  known  in  Edinburgh 
markets  than  Mr.  Sclater,  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
longer  and  better  he  was  known  the  more  he  w’as  esteemed.  Mr. 
Sclater  replied  in  a  terse  and  interesting  speech,  thanking  his 
friends  for  their  great  and  unlooked-for  kindness,  and  giving  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Edinburgh  seed  trade  during  the 
more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  connected  with  it.  To  mix 
among  the  market  gardeners  and  gardeners  of  the  East  of  Scot¬ 
land  for  that  long  period,  and  to  find  that  he  had  not  only  no 
enemies,  but  troops  of  friends,  was  a  matter  of  which  he  was  very 
proud,  and  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  partner  in  life,  he  was 
deeply  grateful  for  the  very  bounteous  expression  of  their  good¬ 
will  and  good  wishes.  A  very  pleasant  evening  of  song  and 
sentiment  was  spent. 
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French  BlacR  Currants. 

A  record  cargo  of  Frencli  Black  Currants,  consisting  of  11,700 
packages,  has  arrived  at  Hull.  The  fruit  was  of  excellent  quality, 
and  made  good  prices,  some  buyers  taking  as  much  as  fifty  tons. 


Pioneer  of  the  Scottish  Fruit  Trade  Dead. 

An  old  and  prominent  merchant  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
removed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Lindsay,  of  Drydenbank, 
Loanhead,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  James  Lindsay  and  Son,  Ltd., 
fruit  salesmen,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Born  in  Dundee  on 
May  17,  1815,  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  had 
thus  entered  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Lindsay  Avas  the  first 
wholesale  fruit  merchant  to  make  a  start  with  that  now  exten¬ 
sive  trade  in  Scotland. 

Fruit  Crop  in  North-west  Fife. 

The  much-longed-for  rains  Avhich  have  fallen  have  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  fruit  crops  in  the  north-western  district 
of  Fifeshire.  Strawberries  have  recovered  their  stunted  growth, 
caused  by  the  prolonged  drought,  and  the  early  crop  cvill  be  a 
fair  one.  Picking  is  general.  In  some  districts  the  fruit  was 
selling  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.  per  pint.  Goo.seberries  are  show¬ 
ing  best  on  young  plants,  and  ocving  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
and  some  of  the  Scottish  fruit  crops,  are  commanding  good 
prices,  2d.  per  Ib.j  and  It^cI.  per  lb  for  wholesale  quantities  of 
green  berries.  Raspberries  show  only  an  average  return,  and 
Currants,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  Black,  are  abundant. 


The  Fruit  Supply. 


The  general  shortage  in  English-groAvn  fruit  this  year,  .says 
the  “Daily  Express,”  has  been  compensated  by  some  remarkable 


increases  in  imported  fruit.  The  public,  therefore,  is  scarcely 
feeling  the  losses  AA'hich  have  caicsed  depression  among  fruit- 
farmers.  The  folloAA'ing  table  shoAvs  the  increases  in  the  consign¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  most  popular  fruits : — 

Inrrease  Iiicre.ise 

Fruits.  (luring  .Tune,  1903.  during  half-year. 


Bananas  . 

Apples . 

Currants . 

Ciooseberries . 

Pears  . 

Strawberries . 


118,1S2  bunches 
6,370  cw  ts 
2,438  cwts 
3,435  cwt( 

5.50  cwts 
3,673  cwts 


250,535  bunches 
564,887  cwts 
2,438  c  wl  s 
3,846  cwt.s 
0,391  cwts 
3,695  cwts 


Register  of  Nurseries,  &c. 

We  have  again  received  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  quar¬ 
terly  register  of  nurseries,  market  gardens,  farms,  florists’  seed 
busines.ses,  and  partnerships,  to  be  let  or  sold.  Application  for 
this  register  should  be  made  to  the  firm  at  67,  Cheapsido,  London. 

Pea  Pickers. 

DoAvn  in  Kent,  in  the  di.strict  Avhich  may  be  sufficiently  Avell 
described  as  lying  between  SandAvich,  Canterbury,  and  Dover, 
green  Pea  picking  is  in  full  sAving  (Avrites  a  corresiiondent).  Many 
acres  of  the  best  sorts  are  noAv  groAAii  for  the  local  preserving 
factories,  Avhich  have  a  large  and  increasing  output,  and  afford 
Avork  to  many  in  the  process  of  canning  and  bottling.  Tho.se  AAdio 
do  the  actual  picking  in  the  fields  appear  regularly,  year  by 
year,  no  one  can  tell  you  from  AAdience,  and  after  the  last  field 
is  finished  they  vanish  for  another  year.  A  motley  lot  of 
humanity  they  appear  as  they  toil  along  the  dusty  higlnv'ays  on 
their  .iourneys  from  one  scene  of  labour  to  the  next.  Some 
possess  ponies  and  carts,  on  AAdiich  their  household  effects  are 
piled  I'.igh,  the  top  of  the  load  being  generally  occupied  by  SAvarms 
of  bareheaded  children;  but  the  majority  trundle  their  sorry 
equipment  along  on  shaky  perambulators  or  go-carts  made  of 
sugar-boxes  mounted  on  AAheels.  Picking  begins  soon  after  day¬ 
break,  and  continues,  Avitli  a  short  rest  at  noon,  until  evening, 
and  then  the  pickers,  men,  Avomen,  and  children,  begin  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  supper,  and  put  up  rough  shelters  made  by  hurdles 
coA'ered  over  AA'ith  the  Pea  straw,  although  many  carry  light 
poles,  both  ends  being  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  canvas  laid  over 
them.  Next  ensues  a  procession  to  the  nearest  toAvn  or  village 
dn  search  of  supplies.  Your  true-bred  picker  does  not  believe  in 
stinting  himself  to-day  in  order  to  provide  for  the  morroAv.  The 
A'illage  grocer  does  a  fine  trade,  the  baker  quicklj’  sells  out  his 
stock,  and  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  the  alehouse  is  not 
neglected.  As  the  long  July  eA’ening  passes  into  the  tAvilight  of 
the  summer  night,  the  camp  fires  gloAv  red,  and  the  pleasant  and 
pungent  odour  of  burning  Avoed  fills  the  air.  The  youngsters, 
merry  as  crickets,  despite  their  rags,  indulge  in  merry  games, 
until  presently,  tired  cut  Avith  their  long  day  in  the  hot  sun, 
they  creep  into  their  A-arious  apologies  for  beds,  and  silence 
gradually  falls  upon  the  pea-pickers’  camp. — “  Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 


One  of  the  poorest  crops  this  year  is  that  of  Black  Currants. 
Frosts,  rainstorms,  bitter  Avinds,  and  jumping  temperatures  are 
greatly  to  blame,  but  the  devastations  of  the  mite  have  been 
serious  in  most  plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  .surprising  that 
the  fruit  is  being  sold  at  Covent  Garden  at  Is.  a  lb.  Bad  reports 
come  from  all  orchards,  even  from  the  be.st  and  most  sheltered 
orchards  of  the  West  of  England.  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums 
haA’e  suffered  the  greatest  destruction.  A  decrease  of  16,175 
CAvts.  in  imported  Cherries  during  the  period  ended  June  30  shoAvs 
that  Continental  groAvers  have  also  suffered  misfortune.  Cherrieis 
are  likely  to  remain  dear  throughout  the  season,  as  nearly  the 
Avhole  of  the  Kent  crops  are  a  failure. 

The  Apple  Crop. 

A  correspondent  Avrites  to  “  The  Maidstone  Gazette  ”  as  fol- 
loAVS  ; — “Time  is  noAv  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  ci'op  to  be- 
fairly  estimated.  A  light  one,  limited  to  a  few  sorts,  is  all  that 
has  been  expected  for  some  time,  but  the  situation  every  day 
becomes  Averse  throughout  the  land,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  Ave 
shall  have  one  of  the  smallest  ci'ops  on  record.  In  fact,  the  crop 
can  be  called  nothing  short  of  an  utter  failure.  Orchard  after 
orchard  may  be  found  Avith  scarcely  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing,  and  Avhat  feav  Apples  are  left  have  yet  serious  attacks  of 
vermin  to  face.  The  chief  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things 
Avas  probably  the  sea^ere  late  frosts,  but  I  do  not  think  this  can 
hardly  account  for  the  Avhole.  Certain  sorts  are  very  conspicuous 
as  haA'ing  pulled  through,  chiefly  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  the 
old-fashioned  King  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange,  and  the  Blenheim 
Orange.  On  the  other  haiid,  some  sorts,  go  Avhere  you  Avill,  will 
yield  practically  nothing,  the  Wellington  being  conspicuous  in 
this  Avay.  Our  forefathers  greAV  Apples  anyhoAV,  but  it  is  certain 
noAv  we  mvist  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  them, 
or  they  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past^ — I  mean  as  to  protection  from 
A'ermin  and  the  like.  But  the  reverse  should  be,  for  we  are 
living  in  the  day  Avhen  some  grand  new  plantations  arc  coming 
in,  and  the  Apple  crop  of  Kent  should  be  very  much  in  advance 
of  anything  groAvn  in  former  years.” 


Fruit  In  Herefordshire. 

All  the  farm  crops  in  Herefordshire  and  adjoining  counties 
are  backAvard  by  quite  a  fortnight,  having  been  checked  by  cold 
Avinds  and  frosts  in  May  and  June,  but,  excepting  orchard  fruit, 
Avhich  is  the  Avorst  failure  during  tAventy  years,  they  promise  a 
fairly  satisfactory  yield.  Last  year’s  orchard  fruit  crop  Avas  bad 
enough,  says  “  The  Hereford  Times,”  spoiled  as  it  Avas  by  a 
plague  of  Aveevils,  midges,  and  other  insect  pests.  This  year,  it 
seemed  in  May  as  if  both  pot  and  vintage  fruit  had  gone  entirely. 
The  cause  is  attributed  by  some  people  entirely  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  frosts  of  May,  Avhich  killed  the  blossoms,  but  Ave  should 
also  remember  that  after  the  trees  Averc  cut  so  badly  by  blight 
tAvleve  months  ago  they  made  a  second  groAvth  rather  frely,  Avhich 
tended  to  check  the  Avood  from  ripening  and  producing  fruit  this 
time.  As  a  consequence,  the  blossoms  did  not  open  this  spring 
so  freely  as  they  should  have  done,  and  thus  they  proved  an 
easier  victim  to  the  frost.  Mr.  John  Watkins,  of  Pomona  Farm, 
Withington,  Avas  shoAving  some  fruit  groAvers  the  other  day,  tAvo 
branches  from  a  Cherry  tree,  still  bearing  the  Avithered  blossoms, 
and  tAvo  or  three  feet  length  of  the  Avood  itself  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  Avhole  of  his  Cherry  plantation  had  suffered  in  like  manner. 
Early  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  other  tree  fruit  all 
suffered,  the  frost  de.stroying  the  pollen,  so  that  the  fruit  never 
set.  Terrific  hailstorms  in  some  parts  of  the  county  completed 
the  Avork  of  destruction  Avhich  had  been  effected  already  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  frost  and  blight.  It  is  only  on  cultiA'ated 
ground  that  there  is  any  pot  fruit  left.  Most  of  the  early  sorts 
of  pot  and  cider  fruit  have  vanished  along  Avith  the  Plums.  Late 
cider  varieties  are  just  making  an  appearance,  but  they  are  only 
in  a  feAV  places  anj'thing  like  a  crop.  The  best  .sprinkling  of 
Apples  is  at  Tillington  Nurseries,  which  lie  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion.  Cherries  are  practically  a  failure,  and  the  blackbirds  are 
making  fierce  attacks  on  those  that  are  left.  Many  Plum  trees 
that  have  been  Avashed  are  “bloAving”  again,  and  may  produce  a 
second  and  better  crop.  The  Damson  trees  are  pitiful  to  look  at, 
shoAving  practically  no  fruit  and  being  covered  Avith  aphis.  Nuts 
are  scarce.  StraAvberries  are  not  a  big  crop. 
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Seasonable  Notes. 


The  final  iiotting  is  in  many  cases  not  carried  out  until  well 
into  the  present  month,  but  good,  if  not  the  best  results,  often 
follow  late  potting.  Wliere  there  are  large  numbers  of  plants  it 
i.s  often  difficult  to  get  them  all  potted  as  early  as  desirable.  A 
good  stock  of  compost  should  be  kept  in  readiness,  so  that  every 
favourable  opportunity  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  pot  a  few. 
plants.  The  best  mixture  i.s  composed  of  four  parts  loam  of  a 
turfy  character,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  of  sweetened  horse  drop- 
pings,  half  a  part  of  old  mortar  broken  up  finely,  together  with 
.some  coarse  .sand  and  wood  ashes  and  a  Gin  potful  of  boneineal 
intermixed  with  each  bushel  of  compost.  Turn  the  whole  over 
several  times,  and  ensure  it  being  in  a  properly  moi.st  condition 
for  potting.  Do  not  allow  it  to  lie  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
air  in  hot  weather,  but  cover  with  mats.  The  pots  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  readiness  at  odd  times,  crocking  them  moderately,  cover¬ 
ing  the  drainage  with  damp  mo.ss,  flaky  manure,  or  rough  parts 
of  the  potting  material. 

It  is  essential  that  the  plants  be  thoroughly  moist  when  turned 
out  of  their  pots  for  placing  in  larger.  With  late  potting  the 
roots  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  matted  round  the  sides  of 
])ots.  These  must  be  loosened  a  little,  and  the  crocks  at  the 
base  removed  ;  Sin  or  9in  pots  are  the  most  suitable  size  to  place 
single  plants  in.  Fill  in  some  of  the  compost,  which  press  down 
firmly,  then  arrange  the  plant  so  that  the  ball  is  well  below  the 
surface,  and  work  in  material  firmly  round,  finishing  by  just 
covering  the  ball  and  leaving  some  space  for  top-dressing  later 
on.  If  turned  out  from  pots  larger  than  5in,  correspondingly 
larger  loots  must  be  used  for  the  final  potting. 

Stake  the  plants  immediately,  those  with  tall  stems  requiring 
support.  Water  need  not  be  immediately  supplied  to  the  roots, 
but  a  light  syringing  may  be  giv^en  daily,  and  a  copious  watering 
as  soon  as  the  moisture  in  the  soil  appears  to  be  lessening.  In 
A'ery  dry  weather  this  will  refiuire  to  be  done  in  a  few  days.  In 
damp  weather  perhaps  not  for  a  week.  Stand  the  plants  in  an 
cpen  position  on  boards,  or  on  an  ash  bed. 

The  top  of  the  sticks  supporting  single  stemmed  plants  should 
be  secured  to  a  horizontal  wire  stretched  between  upright  stakes. 
As  the  plants  grow  tie  in  the  main  .stem  to  the  sticks  and  rub  out 
all  side  growths.  With  proper  attention  to  syringing  and  water¬ 
ing  the  growths  should  be  free  of  insects.  Watering  is,  of  course, 
an  important  operation,  and  on  its  proper  carrying  out  depends 
to  a  great  extent  the  health  of  the  plants.  Water  must  be 
given,  when  it  is  required,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  pass  through 
the  whole  mass  of  soil  and  roots.  Then  wait  until  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  again.  This  may  happen  twice  daily  in  very  hot 
weather,  or  several  days  may  elapse.  Much  depends  on  the 
vigour  of  the  variety,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the  pot  is 
filled  Avith  roots.  Clear,  soft  AA’ater  should  be  the  only  stimulant 
applied  until  there  are  plenty  of  roots,  and  the  buds  appear. 

Syringing  the  plants  at  intei'A-als  is  beneficial,  especiallj^  after 
hot  days  and  in  dusty  Aveather.  It  Avill  freshen  up  the  groAvth 
Avell,  but  the  ordinary  Avatering  should  be  done  first. 

Plants  that  may  have  been  potted  early  and  haA’e  since  made 
abundant  groAvth,  in  .some  cases  becoming  A^ery  much  root-bound, 
and  needing  some  further  support,  may  have  it  by  applying  Aveak 
liquid  manure  or  soot  water  once  or  tAvice  Aveekly.  A  top-dress¬ 
ing,  too,  may  be  applied,  this  comsisting  of  loam  mixed  Avith  a 
little  boneineal  and  rotted  cow  manure.  This  Avill  largely  in- 
A'igorate  the  plants  and  induce  the  production  of  fibrous  rootlets. 

Should  insects  appear  at  the  points  of  shoots  dust  Avith 
tobacco  poAvder.  Remove  Aieeds  from  soil,  and  any  dead  leaA^es 
Avhich  may  be  on  the  plants.  It  is  aliA-ays  desirable  to  Avater  the 
plants  AA’ith  Avater  that  has  become  Avarmed  by  the  sun,  exposure 
to  the  air  also  helping  to  render  it  soft.  Hard  Avater  may,  hoAv- 
ever,  be  materially  softened  by  dissolving  Avashing  soda  in  it 
half  a  pound  being  sufficient  to  soften  SOgals  of  Avater.  It  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  soda  in  boiling  Avater  first,  then  mix 
it  in  the  Avater,  alloAving  it  a  day  to  settle  before  using.  There 
IS  also  a  preparation  called  anti-calcaire,  Avhich  is  very  useful  to 
•soften  hard  chalky  Avater.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  catch  all  the  soft 
Avater  possible  in  casks  and  tanks  for  use  in  ChrA^santhemum 
culture. — K.  D.  S. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Outing  to  “The  Hendre.’’ 

Mr.  John  Julian,  as  .secretary  of  the  Cardiff  Gardenens’  Society, 
has  just  sent  us  the  programme  for  the  annual  summer  outing, 
which  will  take  place  on  Monday,  August  10,  to  Lord  Llangattock’s 
beautiful  gardens.  The  party  will  leave  at  0.20  in  the  morning 
and  start  on  the  return  journev  at  8.4.5  p.m. 


Societies. 


R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee,  July  lit 

Present:  Dr.  M.C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Holmes,  Gordon, 
Massee,  and  Saunders,  Prof.  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  HensloAv 
(hon.  see.}. 

Apple  trees  and  insects. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  folloAvs  upon 
specimens  received  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ardross,  Leeds :  “  The 
Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  tAvo  different  moths, 
but  the  habits  of  both  kinds  are  very  similar.  The  green  caterpillars 
are  those  of  the  Avinter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata),  the  brown  and 
yelloAV  ones  of  the  great  winter  moth  (Hybernia  defoliaria) ;  both 
belong  to  the  family  Geometridm,  and  are  tAvo  of  the  most  destructive 
pests  to  Apple  trees,  fi’he  females  of  both  kinds  are  Avingless,  or  have 
only  the  rudiments  of  Avings,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  flight.  As 
the  chrysalides  are  formed  in  the  ground  Avhen  the  moths  emerge,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  climb  up  the  trees  if  they  Avish  to  lay  their 
eggs,  as  is  their  custom,  near  the  buds.  To  prevent  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things,  if  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  trees  from  attacks 
by  the  caterpillars.  The  simplest  w'ay  of  effecting  this  is  to  fasten 
greasy  bands  round  the  stems,  Avhich  the  catei’pillars  are  unable  to 
cross.  As  this  might  injure  the  tree  if  the  grease  came  in  contact 
Avith  it,  a  strip  of  grease-proof  paper,  7  or  Sin  Avide,  and  long  enough 
to  overlap  an  inch  or  more,  should  be  tied  round  the  trees,  say  3ft  from 
the  ground,  and  fastened  top  and  bottom  Avith  bast  matting  or  soft 
string  that  Avill  not  cut  the  paper.  Over  this  should  be  tied  a  strip  of 
calico  about  the  same  Avidth,  also  tied  top  and  bottom ;  this  must  be 
Avell  smeared  with  eai’t-grease,  softsoap,  and  train-oil  mixed,  so  that  a 
soft,  sticky  compound  is  formed  in  Avhieh  the  moths  Avill  be  caught. 
These  bands  should  be  put  into  position  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
October,  and  kept  in  Avorking  order  until  Avell  after  Christmas.  To  do 
this  the  bands  should  be  re-greased  every  noAv  and  then,  or  Avhenever 
it  is  found  that  the  grease  is  losing  its  stickiness,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  clogged  up  Avith  the  number  of  moths  caught  in  it.  Not- 
Avithstanding  these  precautions,  some  of  the  females  may  find  their 
Avay  into  the  young  shoots.  Some  are  no  doubt  carried  by  the  males 
(avIio  fly  Avell)  Avhen  coupled,  so  that  it  is  useful,  Avhen  it  can  be  carried 
out,  to  spray  the  trees  before  the  buds  shoAv  any  signs  of  opening  Avith 
a  caustic  alkali  Avash,  made  by  dissolving  11b  of  caustic  soda  in  half  a 
bucket  of  Avater,  add  -Jib  of  pearlash,  and  stir  until  all  is  dissolved, 
then  add  enough  soft  Avater  to  make  10  gallons,  and  finally  stir  in  lOoz 
of  softsoap  Avhich  has  been  melted  in  a  little  hot  Avater.  This  mixture 
is  very  caustic,  and  must  not  be  alloAved  to  touch  the  skin  or  clothes, 
and  if  it  does  it  should  be  Aviped  off  as  soon  as  possible.  A  still  day 
should  be  chosen,  so  that  the  AvindAvill  not  bloAV  it  on  to  the  operators; 
this  spraying  should  kill  the  eggs  if  any  are  laid  on  the  tree.  To 
destroy  the  caterpillars  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  has  set  Avith  paraffin  emulsion,  or  Jib  of  Paris  green  and  Jll)  of 
lime  mixed  in  50  gallons  of  Avater.  This  mixture  must  be  kept  Avell 
stirred,  as  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy  and  soon  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  in  this  case  some  of  the  mixture  Avill  be  too  Aveak  to  kill  the 
caterpillars,  and  the  rest  so  strong  that  the  foliage  Avill  be  injured.” 

Lilac  shoots  and  frost. — Mr.  Massee  shoAved  a  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  frost  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lilac.  The  apex  Avas 
frost-bitten,  then,  after  a  thaAv,  the  leaf  became  attacked  by  Botrytis 
cinerea,  Avhieli  travelled  doAvn  the  region  of  the  midi’ib  and  petiole, 
till  it  attacked  the  terminal  bud  betAveen  the  leaves.  As  thousands  of 
floAver  buds  Avere  thus  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  late  frost, 
such  represented  great  peeuniai’y  loss  to  the  groAvers  for  tlie  flower 
markets. 

Diss,  July  7tli. 

A  strong  and  gusty  northerly  gale  raged  over  the  eastern 
counties  on  Tuesday,  the  day  before  this  little  shoAV  ;  in  not  a 
fcAv  cases  the  floAver  heads  Avere  actually  bloAvn  off,  and  no  doubt 
many  maidens  Avere  blown  out.  Still,  the  morning  Avas  A’ery 
cool  and  rather  dull,  setting  up  AA-as  a  pleasure,  and  Roses  looked 
and  stood  Avell. 

In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six.  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  Avas 
pretty  easily  fii-st  Avith  good  Flrich  Brunner  and  Golden  Gate,  a 
small  but  nice  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Garrett,  a  H.T. 
that  comes  balled  in  cool  Aveather,  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
last  feAv  hot  days  has  shown  fine  exhibition  qualities,  and  is  at  all 
times  a  capital  groAver.  Frank  Cant  was  .second  Avith  a  some- 
Avhat  poor  lot,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulster,  and  Innocente  Pirola  being 
his  best.  Rev'.  J.  R.  Fellowes  Avas  third.  For  the  Frere  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  (amateurs,  twenty-four),  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  Avas  easily 
first  Avith  a  fine  and  substantial  stand.  The  folloAving  Avere 
especially  good  ;  Mildred  Grant  (best  H.P.  or  H.T.),  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mamie,  and  Maman  Cochet  (be.st  T. 
or  N.).  Mr.  FelloAves  was  second  Avith  Madame  Cusin,  a  small 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Anna  Olivier  as  his  be.st.  Rev.  H.  A. 
Berners  Avas  third. 

In  the  class  for  tAvelve  Teas  (open),  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  Avas 
again  pretty  easily  first,  Avith  large  blooms,  of  which  Cleopatra, 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Muriel  Grahame  Avere 
perhaps  the  best.  Mr.  Berners  Aims  .second,  having  fair  blooms  of 
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Madame  Cusin,  Jean  Ducher,  and  White  Maman  Cocliet.  Frank 
Cant  was  third,  having  Mrs.  Mawley  and  Sylph  as  fair  flowers. 

The  local  classes,  which  would  be  only  of  local  interest,  were 
fairly  filled.  Nowhere  else  but  at  Diss  do  I  find  that  excellent 
arrangement  of  staging,  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Rev.  Page 
Roberts,  which  consists  in  a  sort  of  gangway  formed  by  a  couple 
of  planks  running  down  the  centre  of  the  staging  table,  and 
lifted  4in  or  5in  above  it.  All  the  Rose  boxes,  when  finally 
staged  have  their  backs  just  resting  on  these  planks,  a  plan  which 
has  the  following  advantages  ;  the  boxes  are  all  set  up  at  the 
same  angle,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  judges ;  exhibi¬ 
tors  do  not  need  to  bother  with  blocks  or  flower  pots,  etc.  ;  and 
spectators  do  not  brush  against  the  blooms  or  find  themselves 
pushed  against  them  too  close  for  a  good  view. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Wolverhampton  Gala,  July  7th,  8th.  and  9th. 

Owing  to  the  effects  of  the  high  wind  which  prevailed  all  day 
on  the  Gth,  fears  were  entertained  that  the  show  would  have  to 
be  postponed  on  the  following  day,  as  one  or  two  of  the  large 
tents  completely  collapsed.  The  judging  was  delayed,  and  the 
groups  of  plants  vrere  not  in  readiness  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  an  immense  attendance  of  visitors.  We 
must  acknowledge  here  the  capabilities  and  exertions  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  courteous  secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Barnett, -«nd  his 
colleagues  in  having  so-  efficiently  rehabilitated  the  damaged 
structures. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  shows  yet  held  by  the  society,  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  being  the  vast  array  of  hardy  flowers.  Rivalling  the 
foregoing  was  the  show  of  Roses,  which  was  of  a  most  gratifying 
character.  There  was  a  more  than  usually  numerous  comple¬ 
ment  of  forced  fruits,  all  of  high  quality,  excepting  the  unripe¬ 
ness  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes.  Another  attractive 
feature  was  Orchid  groups,  the  best,  on  the  whole,  yet  seen  here, 
and  which  attracted  a  continuous  crowd  of  visitors.  There  were 
two  collections  staged,  each  in  a  space  12ft  by  5ft,  and  the 
premier  winners,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
closely  contested  by  Mr.  J.  Robson,  of  Altrincham.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  hand  bouquets,  baskets,  and  wild 
flowers  by  amateurs  and  cottagers,  ladies  and  children. 

Plants:  Open  Classes. 

For  the  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  there  were  but 
three  contestants,  and,  as  formerly,  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and 
Sons,  of  Cheltenham,  were  the  recipients  of  first  honours,  with 
a  departure  materially  different  to-  the  cork-bark  bridges,  temples, 
Ac.,  that  of  recent  years  characterised  their  groups.  Instead, 
they  simply  erected  a  pyramidal  shaped  centrepiece  of  plants, 
surmounted  by  a  large  and  massive  Palm,  in  a  space  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet.  In  the  estimation  of  many, 
it  afforded  a  pleasing  and  welcome  change.  The  .second  irrize 
was  awarded  to  a  new  comer,  Messrs.  Artindale,  of  Sheffield,  who 
proved  tO'  be  a  worthy  contestant ;  and  the  third  position  was 
credited  to  Mr.  J.  Vause,  Leamington. 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  new  class  for  groups, 
namely :  (1)  A  display  of  plants  or  floral  arrangements,  or  both 
combined ;  (2)  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  both  permitted,  staged  in 
a  space  not  tO'  exceed  two  hundred  square  feet.  First  prize,  a 
silver  cup,  value  £5  5s.,  and  cash  £20;  second  prize,  £10;  third, 
£5.  It  brought  forth  three  contestants,  and  their  exhibits  each 
occupied  40ft  by  5ft  of  tabling.  The  judges  were  evidently  con¬ 
siderably  exercised  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  eventually 
awarded  the  coveted  blue-ribbon  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  nursery¬ 
man,  Wolverhampton,  with  an  effective  combination  of  masses  of 
Lilv  of  the  Valley  in  pots  as  one  of  the  principal  features,  also 
with  a  Lilium  Harrisi  and  auratum.  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium,  and 
various  other  subjects,  with  a  backing  of  Bamboo,  and  an  ele¬ 
gantly  arranged  fringe  of  drooping  plants  overhanging  the  green 
baize  stage  covering.  The  second  prize  was  accorded  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  elected  to  try  conclusions  in  this  class  instead  of 
his  usual  conte.st  in  the  original  class  already  indicated.  His 
wealth  of  Orchids,  grand  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  and  other  fine- 
foliage  plants  ought  to  have  won  the  leading  position;  but  having 
adopted  his  of  late  years  system  of  arrangement,  as  in  the  old 
large  grouping,  it  lacked  effect  from  a  point  of  view  a  few  feet 
distant,  with  also  a  meagreness  in  the  frontal  edging.  .  The  third 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  George  Hancock,  West  Bromwich,  for  a  credit¬ 
able  arrangement. 

For  six  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Macdonald  won  the  first  prize  with 
excellent  large  specimens;  second,  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston;  and  third,  to  Mr.  H.  Blakeway, 
gardener  to  Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Rugby. 

There  was  a  spirited  conte.st  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
floAvering  plants  in  Oft  by  5ft.  There  were  .some  half-dozen 
groups,  and  the  first  prize  deservedly  fell  to^  Mr.  R.  Sharpe, 
gardener  to  H.  Lovatt,  E.sq.,  Northampton,  for  a  splendid  a.ssort- 
ment  of  Cannas,  being  uniformly  avoH  flowered  on  dwarf  and 
healthy  foliaged  plants ;  the  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Robson,  Altrincham,  for  a  superb  lot  of  Carnation  Princess  of 
Wales;  and  the  third,  to  Mr.  J.  Dick, son,  gardener  to  S.  T. 


Mander,  Esq.,  WightAvick  Manor,  Wolverhampton,  for  a  fine  lot 
of  Ci’assula  cocoinea. 

In  the  class  for  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (Orchids 
excluded),  the  Messrs.  Cypher,  as  usual,  Avere  to  the  fore  with 
some  of  their  huge  specimens,  the  names  of  which  being  so 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  it  Avould  be  supererogatory 
to  again  inention  them.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  the  only 
other  exhibitor,  Avas  placed  second.  In  the  class  for  tAvelve  plants 
(Orchids  excluded),  the  foregoing  contestants  Avero  similarly 
placed.  For  twenty  plants,  in  pots  not  to  exceed  Sin,  at  least 
eight  to  be  in  bloom,  Dlessrs.  Cypher  Avon  the  fir.st  prize. 

Roses. 

In  the  class  for  seventy-tAvo  blooms  there  were  four  com¬ 
petitors  (first  prize  £20),  and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co., 
Hitchin,  distinguished  themsehms  by  securing  the  lead.  The 
collections  contained  .‘•everal  fine  blooms,  both  of  the  noAver  and 
older  A’arieties.  The  .‘■ame  remarks  also  apply  to  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colche.ster,  Avho  Avere  a.  close  second;  the  third 
prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  and  the  fourth  to  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries  Limited,  Hereford. 

There  Avere  seven  exhibits  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
Messrs.  Harkness  again  coming  off  victorious  Avith  very  good 
examples;  closely  folloAvod  by  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury; 
Avhilst  Ben  Cant  and  Prior  and  Son  Avere  respectively  third  and 
fourth. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  there  Avere 
nine  entrants.  Mr.  G.  MoAint  Avas  easily  first  Avith  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Caroline  Testouf,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  amongst 
his  best ;  second,  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Avith  excellent 
blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Lady  Mary  FitzAvilliam, 
Marie  Baumann,  Caroline  Te.stout,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  Marquise  Litta.  The  third  and  fourth  prizes  Avent 
respectiAmly  to  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Son, 
NeAvtoAvnards,  Belfast. 

In  the  class  for  tAvelve  bunches  of  Roses  (first  prize  £5)  there 
existed  some  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  the  first  prize  contestant 
(Mr.  G.  Mount)  had  seven  fine  blooms  of  a  dull  red  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  unnamed  variety,  divested  of  the  buds,  Avhich  created  con¬ 
siderable  comment,  as  being  against  the  rules.  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
of  Farringdon,  Berks,  Avas  accorded  second  for  huge  bunehes  of 
Tea  and  decorative  Roses  Avith  the  buds  as  cut;  third,  the  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries,  Avith  foAver  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  tAvelve  Roses,  neAv  varieties  of  1900,  1901,  and 
1902  (first  prize  gold  medal,  value  £3.  and  cash  £2),  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons  Avere  first  Avith  Robert  Scott,  Lady  Moyra  Beau- 
clerc,  Mildred  Grant,  Apothekar  G.  Hofer,  Alice  Lindsell, 
Gladys  Harkness,  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Madame  Jean  Dupuy,  Edmond  Deshayes,  and  Prinoe  de  Bulgarie. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons;  and  third, 
to  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry.  The  latter  did  not 
exhibit  in  any  other  class  OAving  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

For  tAventy-four  distinct  varieties  (for  exhibitors  not  shoAving 
in  the  class  of  .seventy-tAvo  varieties)  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
G.  Mount",  second  Messrs.  L.  ToAvnsend  and  Sons,  Worcester; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks.  For  nine  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  T.’s  and  N.’s,  seven  blooms  of  each,  in  vases,  Mr.  G. 
Prince  Avas  placed  first ;  second  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  ;  third 
G.  Mount.  In  the  classes  for  tAvelve  blooms,  one  Amriety,  there 
Avere  fourteen  exhibits,  forming,  as  they  collectively  did,  an 
attractive  feature.  For  a  box  of  light  coloured  Roses  G.  Mount 
led  Avith  Mildred  Grant;  second,  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son, 
Avith  Bessie  BroAvn ;  and  third,  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery,  Avith 
the  same.  For  tAvelve  blooms  of  Tea  Roses  G.  Prince  Avon  the 
first  prize  ;  King’s  Acre  Nursery  second ;  and  Messrs.  ToAvnsend 
and  Son  third  prize.  There  Avere  one  or  tAvo  other  classes  for 
Roses,  such  as  boAvls  of  blooms,  SAA’eet  Briars,  &c.,  all  more  or 
less  meritorious. 

SAveet  Peas  Avere  shoAvn  in  excellent  form  both  as  regards 
quality  and  the  arrangement  generally.  For  an  arrangement  for 
effect.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  ShrcAvsbury,  Avere  the  only  exhibi¬ 
tors.  but  Avell  deseiwed  the  first  prize.  For  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  E.  Amies,  Stafford,  won  Avith  a  capital  arrangement  of  fine 
and  clean  blooms  of  the  leading  varieties.  The  second  prize  Avent 
to  Mr.  R.  Piazzani,  Ryton,  near  Sheffield;  third,  Messrs.  Jar¬ 
man  and  Co.,  Chard.  Mr.  Bastin  Avas  aAvarded  an  honorary 
prize  for  a  collection  of  SAveet  Peas  in  pots  and  trained  to  tall 
stakes.  This  system  no  doubt  ansAvers  Avell  for  an  early  crop 
under  glass,  but  the  someAvhat  straggling  groAvth  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  commend  itself  in  the  exhibition  tent.  There  was  a  keen 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  and 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

Pansies  and  Violas  formed  an  attractive  feature,  and  Mr. 
F.  C.  Brookes,  gardener  to  Councillor  W.  Waters,  Acock's  Green, 
Avas  aAvarded  the  first  prize  for  a  most  tastefully  arranged  dis¬ 
play  of  Violas;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Pemberton,  Wal¬ 
sall,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son. 

Hand  bouquets  Avere  not  so  numerously  shoAvn  as  on  some 
former  occasions,  the  chief  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Perkins,  of 
CoA'cntry,  Avith  examples  of  their  most  artistic  combinations. 
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Messrs.  Suckling,  Learning,  and  W.  Jenkinson  were  successful 
contestants  with  dinner-table  decorations,  including  also  Mr.  W. 
Vause.  Begonias  were  grandly  shown,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Cryer ;  second  Mr.  B.  Sharpe  ;  and  third  to 
Mr.  T.  F.  Simpson,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Mander,  Esq.,  Compton, 
near  Wolverhampton.  Gloxinias  were  remarkably  fine.  A  meed 
of  praise  should  be  awarded  to  the  veteran  Curator  of  the  West 
Park  for  the  fine  collection  of  Caladiums,  interspersed  with  ele¬ 
gant  Humeas,  and  edged  with  Begonias  and  Ferns. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

As  already  remarked,  fruit  w’as  unusually  well  shown.  For  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes,  Pines  excluded  (first  prize,  ClOl.  Mr. 
J.  Doe,  gardener  to  Lord.Savile,  Rufford  Abbey,  Notts,  was,  as 
last  year,  placed  first  with  fine  examples  of  Madresfield  Court 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  grand  dish  each  of  highly 
coloured  Dymond  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  a  good  dish  of 
Improved  Downton  Nectarine,  a  fine  dish  of  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberries,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  large  and  finely  netted 
Melon,  Taunton  Hero.  Second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  for  three 
large  and  compact,  well  finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  good  Royal  George  and  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  large  and  highly  coloured  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  large  Countess  Melon.  The  third 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman. 

For  four  varieties  of  Grapes  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  S.  Barker,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop 
Manor,  with  good  examples  of  Foster’s  Seedling,  well  finished 
Black  Hamburghs,  beautiful  examples  of  Madresfield  Court  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Banner- 
man,  with  fine  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  third  and  fourth  prizes 
were  taken  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  Doe  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  Burton-on-Trent. 
For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  S.  Barker  was  to  the  fore 
with  well  ripened  and  fine  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater ; 
second,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom.  Orms- 
kirk,  with  the  preceding  same  varieties ;  and  third,  Mr.  Banner- 
man.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Doe  for  two 
bunches  of  large  berried  but  unripe  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Peaches  were  remarkably  well  shown.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Doe  for  highly  coloured  Dymond  ;  second,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  for  large  Hales’  Early ;  and  third,  Mr.  S.  Barker, 
wdth  Royal  George.  For  a  dish  of  Nectarines  Mr.  J.  Read  was 
first  with  large  and  highly  coloured  fruits  of  Humboldt ;  and 
second  Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  garclener  to  W.  A.  H.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Lord  Napier. 

Melons  Avere  numerously  shown,  and  for  a  scarlet  flesh  Mr. 
Goodacre  won  the  first  prize ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  with 
Scarlet  King;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Doe,  with  Sutton’s  Scarlet. 
For  a  green-flesh  variety  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  Beaumaris,  North 
Wales,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  very  large  and  finely  netted 
Royal  Jubilee;  second,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet,  with  The  Peer;  third, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton. 

There  was  but  one  entry  for  Strawbendes,  the  varieties  being 
Leader,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  another  variety  similar  to  Leader. 
Tomatoes  were  well  shown,  and  for  three  dishes  Mr.  J.  Read  was 
the  victor  with  Sutton’s  Best  of  All,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and 
another  variety ;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight  ;  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  Aldon,  Esq.,  Kings- 
winford. 

Collections  of  vegetables  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  some 
former  occasions.  For  Mes.srs.  Sutton’s  prizes  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
-gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  with  medium  sized' examples  of  good  quality;  second,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Bastin.  For  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’ 
prizes  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  was  awarded  the  first  prize;  second,  Mr. 
E.  Beckett;  and  third,  Mr.  B.  Ashton. 

Medal  Awards. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  medal  awards  : — Large  gold  medal : 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers;  Blackmore 
and  Langdon,  Bath,  Begonias  in  pots;  J.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
Phloxes  and  Carnations;  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Begonias, 
Ac.  Gold  Medal;  Wolverhampton  Parks  and  Baths  Committee, 
foliage  and  flowering  plants;  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield, 
cut  Carnations;  W.  B.  Child,  Acock’s  Green,  herbaceous  cut 
flowers;  G.  Jackman  and  Co.,  Woking,  Iifl.ses,  Water  Lilies,  Ac.  ; 
Dobbie  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  cut  flowers;  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Che.ster, 
cut  flowers;  Tom  B.  Dobbs  and  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  ru.stic 
rockery.  Silver  medal :  Jones  and  Son,  Shrew.sbury,  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Ranelagh  Nurseries,  Leamington,  Asparagus  myriocladus ;  J.  H. 
White,  Worcester,  cut  flowers  and  plants;  Jarman  and  Co., 
Chard,  hardy  cut  flowers,  Ac.  ;  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  cut 
flowers;  W.  Waters,  Acock’s  Green,  Violas;  the  Vineries,  Ltd., 
Acock’s  Green,  Phloxes,  Ac.  ;  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
Sweet  Peas,  Ac.  Bronze  Medal :  W.  D.  Bason,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  Sweet  Peas,  Ac.  ;  R.  Lowe,  Wolverhampton,  stove  and 
rrreenhouse  plants;  W.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  Violas;  W. 
Knight,  Wolverhampton,  cut  flowers;  J.  Robson,  Altrincham, 
flowering  plants;  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  pot  plants  j 


f  and  cut  flowers.  First  class  certificates  :  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothe¬ 
say,  new  variety  Sweet  Peas,  Florence  Molyneux ;  J.  Forbes, 
Hawick,  new  Phlox,  Miss  Willmott;  the  Leamington  Nurserj’^- 
men  and  Florists,  Ltd.,  new  Carnation,  Learn  Queen. 

Croydon  Horticultural,  July  8th. 

Ideal  weather  favoured  the  annual  show  of  the  society,  which 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Addiscombe  Court.  Roses  were  not 
of  very  great  merit,  but  the  exhibition  all  through  was  of 
interest. 

Open  Rose  Classes. — A  N.R.S..  silver  medal  and  4.5s.  was 
accorded  as  first,  and  three  competitors  rvere  forward,  the 
honours  failing  first  to  Ben  Cant  and  Son,  second  to  Prior 
and  Sen,  and  third  to  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  B.  Cant  had  no 
outstanding  blooms,  but  just  a  good  even  set,  and  even  some  very 
worthles.s  flowers.  Frau  Druschki  was  one  of  the  best; 
Apotheker  G.  Hofer  was  another,  and  this  newcomer  is 
a  grand  thing  when  got  well.  What  are  its  merits  or  failings P 
And  there  were  shapely  flowers  of  Marguerite  Appert,  H.  Vernet, 
and  U.  Bunner.  A  good  Bessie  Brown  and  Star  of  Waltham 
were  Prior’s  choicest  ;  and  F.  Cant  had  a  nice  general  set,  but 
rather  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  twenty-four  distinct  trebles  brought  no  less  than  five 
competitors,  of  whom  B.  R.  Cant  was  foremost;  Prior  and  Son 
second,  and  Paul  and  Son  third.  Though  decidedly  irregular, 
Ben  Cant’s  set  included  White  Maman  Cochet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Brunners,  Brides,  Druschkis,  and  Papa  Lambert;  -while  Bessie 
Brown  and  A.  Rivoire  greatly  helped  Prior. 

D.  Prior’s  twelve  of  a  sort  in  class  5  were  gems  of  Rose 
beauty,  being  smooth,  pure,  wmll-finished  Bessie  Browns.  With 
Frau  Druschki  (which  he  shows  consistently  well)  Frank  Cant 
came  next ;  and  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  Her  Majesty.  The  order 
for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  in  class  6  ran  this ;  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
Prior  and  Son,  and  B.  R.  Cant,  wdth  the  respective,  varieties 
Mrs.  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Medea.  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  of 
Hampton,  led  for  the  twelve  bunches  of  Garden  Roses ;  and  for 
the  six,  in  class  13,  Mr.  Tate,  of  Downside,  was  first. 

In  class  3a,  for  two  dozen  kinds,  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  South  Noi‘- 
wood,  beat  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  and  third,  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffreys,  West 
Croydon. 

Frank  Cant  led  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes  (class  4)  with 
blooms  much  below  the  average ;  second  Prior  and  Son,  and 
B.  R.  Cant  third. 

The  new  challenge  cup,  or  bowl,  competition  in  the  eighth  class, 
for  thirty-six  blooms,  enticed  four  entries,  and  Mr.  Tate  rather 
easily  led  with  well  set  up  flowers.  His  Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
was  the  largest  flower  of  this  we  have  seen,  and  his  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
obtained  a  medal.  Mrs.  Haywood,  of  Woodhatch,  was  a  fair 
second,  and  Mr.  Eversfield,  of  Horsham,  third.  Only  three 
faced  the  judges  for  twenty-four  Roses  (class  9),  the  winners 
being  Mrs.  Haywood,  Mr.  Eversfield,  and  Mr.  Slaughter,  of 
Steyning. 

For  the  eighteen  Teas,  Mr.  Eversfield  beat  Mrs.  Haywood, 
but  the  order  was  reversed  for  the  half-dozen  Roses  in  trebles. 
Again  Mrs.  Haywood  led  for  twelve  of  a  kind  in  class  12,  having 
even  flowers  of  Her  Majesty,  one  of  the  best  sets  in  the  show, 
and  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford  was  second  with  Mrs.  Laing.  Mr.  Ed. 
Mawley  led  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  with  creditable  flowers; 
and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  beat  Mr.  Eversfield'  for  twelve  Teas  or 
Noisettes  in  class  15.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,of  Raymead,  Hendon, 
led  with  good  flowers  in  four  distinct  trebles,  Mr.  Mawley  making 
a  weak  second.  Chief  winners  in  other  classes  wmre  A.  G.  Ham¬ 
mond  (for  nine).  Miss  Langton  for  a  like  number  of  Teas,  and 
R.  W.  Bowyer,  Hertford,  for  six  distinct  in  class  19,  these  being 
good  flowers. 

Other  features  of  the  show  were  the  Sweet  Peas,  all  poorly 
staged  when  we  consider  the  excellent  examples  of  Mr.  Eckford 
and  Mr.  Jones  (Shrewsbury).  The  double  Tuberous  Begonia 
flowers  were  very  excellent,  and  Gloxinia  flowers,  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  fronds  in  vases,  were  pretty,  though  one  likes  best  to 
see  the  plants.  There  were  also  classes  for  Shirley  Poppies — 
those  lovely  annuals — and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  way  to  stage 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  effectively  was  demonstrated  by 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  wife  of  the  gardener  at  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  and  how  not  to  do  se  was  seen  on  the  stage  backing  her 
collection.  The  fl.owers  should  be  shown  in  loose,  free  bunches, 
taller  ones  at  the  back  and  well  held  up,  and  a  nice  contrast 
should  pervade  the  lot. 

The  table  decorations’  were'  on  the  'vv'hole  good,  but  the  eyes 
of  critics  are  never  satisfied.  The  Croydon  ladies,  however,  are 
well  ahead  of  their  compatriots  in  many  other  centres. 

Miss  E.  M.  Robinson,  Hillside,  Purley,  led  for  the  decorated 
table  (having  five  other  competitors),  Mrs.  A.  C.  Robinson,  3, 
Stafford  Road,  Wallington,  followed,  and  Miss  Langton  third. 
The  winners  for  twelve  cut  flower  bunches  were  Messrs.  C. 
Perrett,  A.  G.  Mason,  and  C.  Brooks  in  this  order. 

We  must  compliment  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Colonel  Inglis, 
of  Craigendorrie,  Reigate,  on  his  very  handsome  group  of  p’lants, 
which  won  for  him  £7  and  a  silver-gilt  medal  in  class  61.  The 
“stuff”  was  good,  well  selected,  and  tastefully  put  together — ■ 
a  good  object-lesson  for  others.  Mr.  Lewry,  of  Duppas  Hill 
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Passiflora  cserulea. 

The  blue  Passion  Flower  is  all  hut  hardy  as  a  climber,  hut  in  any  case  it  is  a  beautiful  cool-house  plant.  IVe  have  always  found  it  to  flower 
freely  ivherever  grown,  and  it  enjoys  a  fairly  rich,  tuell-drained  soil;  but  the  roots  are  best  confined,  in  order  to  prevent  too  rampant  groteth. 
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Terrace,  had  the  best  six  Caladiums;  and  fair  samples  they  were. 
Table  plants  and  vegetables  were  more  or  less  mixed  up,  for 
the  latter  lined  the  front  row  to  a  banking  of  Crotons  and 
Fuchsias,  the  pungency  of  Onions  affording  a  spiciness  to  the 
sweeter  and  softer  odours  of  the  flowers.  The  smaller  groups 
and  classes  for  plants  do  not  call  for  special  notice,  but  the  six 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Mason,  of  18,  Chichester 
Road,  were  far  superior  to  what  one  usually  sees. 

Fruit  was  a  small  but  meritorious  section.  Mr.  F.  Phillips 
led  for  the  six  dishes  with  Melon,  Grapes,  Figs,  Pineapple 
Nectarine,  Madame  Treve  Pears,  and  Strawberries.  First, 
second,  and  third  for  the  Melon  went  respectively  to  IMr.  O. 
Jeal,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  and  Mr.  F.  Phillips.  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks 
led  for  three  white  Grapes  with  Buckland  Sweetwater;  second, 
Mr.  Lintott,  with  Foster’s  Seedling;  and  third,  Mr.  Harris,  with 
the  same.  Mr.  Lintott  had  the  best  fifty  Strawberries;  Mr. 
Lintott  the  best  three  black  Grapes;  with  C.  Blurton  second, 
both  having  Hamburghs,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks  third.  Good 
Tomatoes  were  staged,  Mr.  Phillips  leading  for  six  in  class  48, 
and  J.  Knapp  for  six  in  class  59. 

Four  collections  of  salads  were  presented,  and  the  winners 
were  Mr.  Collins,  of  Park  Hill ;  Mr.  Perrett,  of  Duppas  Hill ; 
and  Mr.  Lewry,  third,  each  with  excellent  basketsful.  There 
was  fair  competition  in  the  other  classes. 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits  were  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  from 
J.  Peed  and  Son,  Cannas  and  Kochia  scoparia  from  Messrs. 
Canned,  stove  and  greenhouse  plant  groups  from  John  Laing, 
of  Forest  Hill,  cut  flowers  from  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  Amos  Perry, 
and  Thos.  Ware,  Limited.  Paul  and  Son  and  Geo.  Jackman  and 
Son  each  staged  collections  of  Roses,  while  John  R.  Box  had 
rock  plants  and  Begonias. 

Ealing  Horticnltural,  July  811). 

Ealing  grows  rapidly  in  popiilation,  but  at  the  cost  of  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  seen  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  horticultural  society.  Small  estates,  the  gardens  of  which 
at  one  time  furnished  many  specimen  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
fruit,  have  been  built  over ;  there  is  a  multiplication  of  small 
villa  residences  ;  but  large  gardens  disappear  in  a  regretful 
manner.  An  Ealing  exliibition  has  therefore  deteriorated  in 
quality,  and  as,  with  the  exception  of  two  classes,  which  are 
thrown  open  to  all  comers,  the  exhibits  must  come  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  range  is  a  limited  one.  Still,  a 
very  respectable  exhibition  is  provided,  and  that  for  1903  took 
place  in  Walpole  Park,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  four  large 
tents  being  required. 

Plants  consisted  of  groups  arranged  for  effect,  and  these 
were  shown  in  two  classes.  In  the  case  of  the  large  group  the 
first  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Peal,  Fernhui-st  (S.  Whittaker, 
gardener),  who  made  good  use  of  some  tall  Fuchsias,  with  which 
he  associated  other  flowering  and  some  good  flowering  plants. 
Mr.  John  Harris,  Northcommon  Road  (W.  Roberts,  gardener), 
took  the  second  prize  with  a  neat  and  effective  group.  In  the 
case  of  the  smaller  group  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal,  the  Mayor,  Oak- 
hurst  (C.  Edwards,  gardener),  was  first,  and  Mr.  M.  Hulbert, 
Edghill  Road  (T.  Skingle,  gardener),  second.  There  were  two 
classes  for  fine-foliaged  plants,  cne  for  six  and  one  for  four 
specimens;  and  also  for  Ferns  and  plants  in  flower,  none  of  the 
exhibits  calling  for  special  remark.  In  the  class  for  six  plants 
for  table  decoration,  in  which  Mr.  F.  G.  Gledstanes,  Old  Manor 
House  (F.  Milsom,  gardener),  was  placed  first  with  some  bright 
and  even  specimens.  Among  them  was  Leea  amabilis,  a  plant 
having  deep  olive  green  leaves  veined  with  silver,  the  genus 
having  been  named  after  James  Lee,  the  father  of  John  and 
Charles  Lee,  who  had  the  Vineyard  Nursery  at  Hammersmith. 
It  was  in  such  charming  character  that  it  seems  a  pity  it  is  not 
more  generally  grown.  Caladiums  wmre  fairly  good.  The  best 
specimen  flowering  plant  was  Begonia  corallina,  and  the  best 
foliage  plant  Asparagus  plumosus,  both  good  examples.  Some 
good  bush  and  standard  Fuchsias  were'  staged;  there'  were 
excellent  Strepto carpus  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Dixon,  and  excellent 
Gloxinias  and  Begonias  from  the  Mayor,  which  did  his  gar¬ 
dener  much  credit.  Mosses  were  good,  and  so  were  Petunias, 
in  both  cases  the  first  prizes  going  to  Mr.  M.  Hulbert. 

Two  classes  for  Roses,  viz.,  one  for  forty-eight  blooms  and 
one  for  twenty-four  blooms,  are  open  to  all  cnmers,  and  on 
this  occasion  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  nurser^nnen,  Peter¬ 
borough,  were  first  in  both  classes,  and  they  staged  very  fine 
Roses,  among  them  Her  Majesty,  Bessie  Brown,  Souv.  de  Pre¬ 
sident  Carnot,  A.  K.  Williams,  Ulster,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Gladys  Harkness,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
rvilliam,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  Comte  de  Raim- 
baud,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  White  Lady,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  Lawrence  Allen,  &c.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  was  second  with  good  bright 
blooms,  somewhat  smaller,  the  leading  varieties  much  the  same. 
Pmses  were  also  creditably  shown  hy  local  amateurs.  The 
society’s  .silver  cup,  offered  for  twenty-four  blooms,  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Owen,  Castlebar  (R.  Green,  gardener).  Other  cut 
flowers  included  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects.  Gloxinias  in 
bunches,  finely  shown  by  the  Mayor  and  others.  There  were 


good  cut  Begonias,  bedding  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  hardy 
flowers,  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  is  never  a  strong  feature  at  Ealing,  but  the  usual 
C|uality  was  lifted  up  a  bit  through  Mr.  Mitsom  showing  good 
white  and  black  Grapes,  and  also  Strawberries;  other  hardy 
fruits  were  scarce.  The  gardeners  also  showed  vegetables  in 
several  classes.  , 

From  the  allotment  gardens  at  Ealing,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number,  the  cottagers  brought  excellent  produce,  which 
made  some  of  Ahe  vegetables  staged  by  gardeners  look  inferior. 
There  were  several  classes  for  small  collections,  in  which  good 
produce  was  staged ;  they  had  excellent  Potatoes,  round  anti 
kidney;  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Longpod  and  Broad  Beans,  won¬ 
derfully  fine  white  Tripoli  Onions,  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  and 
interesting  collections  of  herbs  and  salads,  altogether  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  show. 

There  were  pretty  table  decorations  arranged  by  the  ladies 
of  Ealing,  also  stands,  vases,  bouquets,  dinner  tables,  &o.  ;  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  Court  florist,  Ealing,  set  up  some  delightful 
illustrations  in  floral  decorations,  which  proved  valuable  object 
lessons  for  the  ladies  who  take  a  part  in  the  competitions. 

A  group  of  plants  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Gun- 
nersbury  House  Gardens,  had  as  a  foreground  flowers  cf 
Nymphsea  stellata,  and  a  large  and  deeper  blue  variety  from 
Berlin  named  W.  Stone;  also  a  large  seedling  from  gigantea, 
and  several  varieties  of  the  fine  new  hardy  Water  Lilies  of 
recent  years,  all  in  water,  an  extremely  attractive  exhibit. 
Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds  sent  from  Gunnersbury  -  Park  a  very  fine 
group  of  plants  also,  including  Palms,  Ixoras  Fraseri  and 
Williamsi,  several  very  fine  Carnations  in  pots,  a  batch  of 
the  blue-flowered  Exacum  macranthum,  &c.  Messrs.  Fromow 
and  Son,  nurserymen,  Turnham  Green,  set  up  a  very  fine 
collection  of  admirably  coloured  Japanese  Acers,  mingled  with 
white  Lilies. 

Hereford  and  West  of  England  Rose,  Jnly  Sib. 

The  thirty-seventh  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  July  8.  We  regret  tO'  say  that  the. 
effect  of  the  late  cold  and  ungenial  sea.son  w’as  conspicuous  every¬ 
where,  though  mostly  in  the  fewness  of  the  exhibits,  as  many 
blooms  in  the  boxes  staged  by  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Belfast,  and  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Here¬ 
ford,  were  of  superior  equality.  It  was  very  unfortunate  that 
several  Rose  exhibitions  w’e>re  fixed  for  the  same  day.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  what  your  bright  critic,  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem,  lately 
proposed  in  our  Journal,  that  the  National  Rose  Society,  on 
the  lines  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  should  fix  the  dates 
for  the  several  Rose  show's;  but,  alas!  such  a  plan  would  be 
utterly  unpractical.  We  of  Hereford,  for  instance,  the  oldest 
Rose  show  in  existence,  never  would  consent  to  take  a  back 
seat,  and  yet  would  have  to  do  so  in  friendly  rivalry  wdth  the 
groat  centres  of  industry  and  trade,  railway  supplied  from  every 
quarter,  such  as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  &c.  This 
difficulty  unfortunate'ly  exists;  but,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
always  has  existed.  I  happen  to  have  a.  schedule  of  our  Rose 
shew  for  1877,  where  “  £35  special  prizes  are  offered  to  nursery¬ 
men  for  seventy-two  varieties,  not  residing  in  Herefordshire” ; 
and  this  apparently  tempting  offer  failed  to  draw,  though  sup¬ 
plementary  of  the  ordinary  prize  list  of  £150!  No  ;  all  affiliated 
Rose  societies,  to  pay  their  w'ay,  must,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  be 
more  or  less  localised,  and  trust  to  other  ffcral  and  scenic 
attractions,  as  we  cf  Hereford,  through  our  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  hon.  sec.,  have  every  year  been  successful.  We  also  find 
that  collections  cf  herbaceous  plants  are  most  attractive,  and 
in  great  favour  with  the  general  public.  Still,  your  old- 
fashioned  reporter  heaves  a  heavy  sigh  over  the  Rose  show'.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  different  varieties  of  Roses  have 
their  year,  and  doubtless  with  some  advantage,  as  bringing  to  the 
front  .some  first-rate  varieties  w'hich  otherwise  would  die  out, 
and  preventing  a  superabundance  of  other  favourites.  How 
few'  of  La  France  we  have  seen  this  year!  But  those  two  new 
H.P.’s,  without  comparison  the  best  dark  and  light,  Ben  Cant 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  both  of  exceptionally  strong  growth, 
have  been  good,  the  latter  particularly  so. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons  carried  all  before  them, 
gaining  every  first  prize  in  their  pow’er,  except  the  twelve  of 
any  one  light  variety,  which  first  prize  they  divided  with  the 
King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hereford.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons’  best  blooms,  and  the  names  of  others 
rarely  seen:  Mildred  Grant  (superb),  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (grand),  Gladys  Hark¬ 
ness,  Bessie  Brown  (immense),  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (superb), 
Florence  Pemberton  (new',  good),  Robert  Scott  (a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion),  Lady  Clanmorris,  Antoine  Rivoire  (splendid  centre),  Dan¬ 
mark  (good),  Ulstnr  (grand),  Madame  Delville,  (splendid),  Alice 
Lindsell,  Xavier  Olibo,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  Conway 
Jones  (new'),  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (fine),  Chas.  Darw’in,  Countess  of 
Annerley  (fine,  new),  Mrs.  Geo.  Kirk  (new'),  Killarney,  Sir 
Robert  Stout,  Duchess  of  Aibanv.  C.  Delhomme,  Lena  (new', 
good),  Edith  Dombrain  (grand).  Liberty,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire  (magnificent),  and  Prince  Arthur.  Of  these,  Alice  Lind- 
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.sell,  Florence  Pemberton,  Edith  Dombrain,  Mildred  Grant, 
Robert  Scott,  Bessie  Brown,  Frau  Karl  Druscliki,  and  Ulster 
were  very  fine  blooms.  Second  prize  The  King’s  Acre  Co., 
which  included  magnificent  specimens  (though  smaller  than  the 
first  prize)  of  Caroline  Testout  (very  fine),  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
(superb),  AVhite  Ladj'  (lovely),  and  Danmark  (very  good). — Here- 
FORDSHiuE  Incumbent. 

In  the  “  36’s  ”  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Sons,  of  Worcester, 
repeated  their  last  year’s  success  with  .a  very  praiseworthy  dis¬ 
play,  including  Alphonse  Soupert,  Queen  of  Queens,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  Marjorie,  Grace  Darling,  Killarneiy,  and  Clio.  Mr. 
Pewtress  ^yas  secoiul  with  a  good  show,  including  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Ulster,  Mi's.  Edward  Mawley,  and  others. 

Amongst  the  successful  amateurs  were  several  prominent 
growers,  including  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Preb.  Ashley,  Mr.  W.  E.  King-King,  Mr.  T.  Llanwarne,  and 
others.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  ex¬ 
hibited  by  an  amateur  was  w'on  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  of 
Gloucester,  with  the  MarchioneBS  of  Londonderry.  He  was 
the  first  prize  winner  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  and 
.showed  some  lovely  specimens,  including  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Crown  Prince,  Souv.  de  President  Carnot,  Maman  Coched;, 
Ulster,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de 
Commarde,^  Madame  L.  Ramey,  Innocente  Pirola,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  others. 
Mrs.  Mawley  was  rc'garded  as  the  best  bloom  in  division  three, 
for  Herefordshii'e  amateurs,  who  showed  up  very  favourably 
with  the  nurserjunen.  Despite  the  season  there  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  show  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties. 

In  the  nursei^men’s  class  for  twelve  varieties  Messrs.  Town¬ 
shend  and  Co.  were  well  deserving  of  the  first  prize,  their  collec¬ 
tion  being  a  fine  one.  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.’  stand  of  blooms 
made  a  good  second,  however,  their  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  being 
a  nice  bloom.  A  striking  stand  was  that  of  Mr.  Conway  Jone.s, 
who  took  first,  and  also  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  in  the  amateur  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties. 
There  was  a  keen  struggle  for  premier  honours  in  the  open 
cl^s  for  twelve  of  one  sort  of  any  light  Rose  between  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  who  each  exhibited 
Mildred  (Jrant.  Both  exhibits  were  of  great  merit,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  were  the  best  two  boxes  of  blooms  in  the  show. 
The  first  prize  was  divided  between  those  well-known  firms. 
In  the  dariv  Rose  class  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  won  witli 
a  box  of  Tom  Wood,  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries  being  second 
with  Alfred  K.  Williams.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  yellow  Roses,  but  their  box  of 
Augusta  Victoria  fully  deserved  the  first  prize.  They  were 
again  successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  white 
Roses  with  a  good  box  of  Bessie  Brovm. 

In  the  class  for  garden  Roses  of  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Townshend,  of  Worcester,  a 
noteworthy  feature  in  their  collection  bedng  the  Crimson 
Ramblers.  Mrs.  Davenport  was  second  with  a  good  collection, 
embracing  rvell  known  varieties.  Messrs.  Townshend  were  also 
given  first  in  the  dass  for  hybrid  Sweet  Briars. 

Soutliampton,  July  Sth  and  9tli. 

Much  the  best  of  the  many  good  .shows  held  on  the  Royal 
Pier  was  that  under  notice,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society.  Roses,  in  numbers,  were, 
irerhaps,  the  weakest  feature,  although  in  point  of  quality  little 
was  left  to  be  desired.  Sweet  Peas  were  a  magnificent  display, 
hardy  flowers  excellent,  fruit  and  vegetables  numerous  and  good, 
especially  the  latter,  while  trade  exhibits  added  immensely  to  the 
interest  of  the  show.  As  usual,  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
of  that  high  order  of  merit  which  is  the  rule  here  under  the 
experienced  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  the  courteous  secretary. 

Roses. — For  thirty-six,  distinct,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester,  were  distinctly  ahead  rvitli  medium  .sized,  highly 
coloured  fresh  blooms,  especially  noteworthy  being  Madame 
Cochet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Franyois  Michelon,  Innocente  Pirola, 
(diaries  Darwin,  White  M.  Cochet,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Madame 
Sharman  Crawford,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Marchioness  LondondeiTy, 
Her  Majesty,  and  Ernest  IMetz.  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Son,  Bassett 
Nurseries,  Southampton,  second,  with  smaller,  well  coloured 
blooms. 

For  twelve  triplets,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  again  won  with 
representative  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
Messrs.  Rogers  were  again  .second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas 
or  Noisettes  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen,  many  fine 
stands  being  staged.  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  secured  the  coveted  award 
with  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  White  M.  Cochet,  M.  Cochet, 
Madame  Hoste,  Anna  Olivier,  Madame  Cusin,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Messrs.  Prior  here  had  to  be  content  with 
second  place,  although  the  exhibit  was  a  capital  one.  Messrs. 
Rogers  third.  For  six,  any  one  dark  variety,  Messrs.  Prior  won 
with  Gustave  Piganeau  ;  Messi-s.  Rogers  following  with  Marquise 
Litta.  No  less  than  seven  entered  for  the  six  of  any  light 
variety,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray, 
Perivale,  Ryde,  winning  with  White  Maman  Cochet;  Mr.  G. 
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Bishop  .s  Waltham  second,  with  very  fine  Caroline  Testout;  and 
Mes.srs.  Prior  third  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  was  a  strong  section  so 
numerou.s  were  the  exhibits.  For  eighteen,  di.stiiict.  five  com¬ 
peted.  Mr.  iNeville  was  the  most  succes.sful,  winnincr  with  a 
capital  set.  D.  D.  Seaton,  Esq.,  Wood.side  Cottage,  Ljmiino-ton 
wa.s  a  good  .second ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent  third.  For  the  twelve 
and  tor  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  Neville  was  unas.sailable 
■riaging  magnificent  blooms  of  W.  J.  Grant  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  D.  Seaton,  Esq.,  followed  in  both  classes.  For 


twelve,  in  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  Mr.  0.  Trickier,  gardener 

^'^liton  Lodge,  Ba.s.sett,  won  with  a  good 
exhibit  of  popular  varieties. 

Six  competed  for  a  vase  of  Roses.  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to 

S.  Montagu,  South  Stoneham  House,  Southampton,  was  fir.st  • 
Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Au.stin,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  second! 
ror  a  basket  of  Ro.ses,  open  to  ladies  only.  Miss  Minnie  Snell- 
grove  10’  Oxford  Road,  Southampton,  won  first  with  an  admir¬ 
able  display ;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fuidge  followed  exceedingly  clo.'^e  •  Mrs 
Jeffrey  third. 

Sweet  Peas. — Competition  in  these  clas.ses  was  keen,  and  a 
magnificent  display  was  the  result.  For  nine  distinct  varieties, 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage,  no  less  than  twelve  competed! 
making  a  charniiiig  display.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High 
Street,  VVinchester,  secured  the  leading  award  with  grand 
examples  of  the  following:  Lord  Rosebery,  Navy  Bine,  Salopian, 
Mess  Willniott,  Gracie  Greenwood,  Lady  Glrisel  Hamilton  .leannie 
Gordon,^  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  Dorothy  Eckford.  ’  H.  H. 
Lees,  E.sq.,  Grosvenor  Villa,  Portswood,  a  very  close  .second, 
.staging  marvellous  blooms  of  similar  varieties.  Mr.  T.  Hall  a 
good  third.  ’ 


Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  offered  the  prizes  for  nine 
distinct  varieties,  for  which  .seven  competed.  Mr.  T.  Matthews, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Maltby,  Shirecroft,  Botley,  won  with  a  good 
set;  Hon.  F.  Bouyerie,  Miss  Willniott,  Coccinea,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Black  Knight  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  A. 
Majile,  Shirley,  .second;  Mr.  F.  Cozens,  Downliams,  third.  Mr. 
Breadmore  also  offered  prizes  for  nine  varieties.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Holloway,  gardener  to  Lord  Aberdare,  Longwood  House,  Win¬ 
chester,  secured  the  premier  award  ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Vokes,  Birch 
Lawn,  Sholing,  second ;  Mr.  Cozens,  third. 

Hardy  Flowers  were  a  great  feature  of  the  show.  For 
twelve  bunches,  distinct,  five  staged.  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams, 
Limited,  The  Nur.series,  Shirley,  were  the  most  successful  with 
a  charniiiig  display  of  the  following:  Gaillardias  oculata  and 
Brilliant,  Pent.stenion  azureus,  Rudbeckia  californica,  Centaurea 
inacrocephala,  Delphinium  President  Loubet  (fine  spike  of  the 
richest  blue),  Campanula  coronata  alba,  Centaurea  ruthenica, 
Alstrbmeria  pulchella,  (Enothera  speciosa,  Genista  tinctoria 
plena,  and  Peeonia  Faust.  Mr.  EHwood  was  a  good  second;  and 
Mr.  Breadmore  third.  For  nine  bunches,  Mr.  Valentine, 
gardener  to  H.  E.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Ingersley,  Chilworth,  won  with 
a  good  di.splay ;  Mr.  Vokes  second,  and  Mr.  W.  0.sniaii,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Anderson,  West  End,  third. 

Plants  were  fairly  well  shown.  For  four  stove  and  green¬ 
house  specimens  Mr.  E.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Southampton,  was 
first,  as  also  was  he  for  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  T.  Hall  won  for  three  Palms,  .six  Cala- 
diunis  and  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Ferns  werei  well  staged  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bowles,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Spranger,  Esq.,  Spring 
Hill  Court,  Shirley.  Mr.  Wills  had  the  be.st  Begonias. 

Vegetables  always  are  grandly  .staged  here.  This  year  they 
were  even  better  than  at  any  previous  show.  Messrs.  Toogood 
and  Sons,  Southampton,  provided  handsome  prizes  for  six  distinct 
varieties,  for  which  no  less  than  eight  competed.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  Park,  Elstree, 
Herts,  easily  won  the  coveted  award  with  grand  examples  of 
Champion  Potato,  Tremendous  Pea,  Wonderful  Tomato,  and 
Intermediate  Carrot.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis 
Flemming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  second,  Mr.  Holloway  third. 
In  the  class  where  the  prizes  were  provided  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  for  six  di.stiiict  dishes,  the  real  tug  of  war  came  between 
the  two  champions,  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Gib.son,  gardener  to 
R.  H.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Marlow.  Mr.  Beckett  just 
managed  to  secure  the  leading  place  with  magnificent  examples 
of  Duke  of  \Mrk  Potato,  Perfection  Tomato,  Duke  of  Albany 
Pea,  White  Leviathan  Onion,  Early  Giant  Cauliflower,  and  New 
Red  Intermediate  Carrot.  Mr.  Gibson  excelled  in  Tomatoes  and 
Onions  especially,  but  dropped  in  Peas  and  Cauliflowers.  Mr. 
Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  third,  with  a  capital  collection.  Tho  la.st-nanied  was  tho 
most  successful  for  Messrs.  Carter’s  prizes,  with  a  good  all-rouiid 
exhibit ;  Mr.  Vokes  second*. 

Fruit,  though  not  largely  shown,  was  good  in  quality.  For 
three  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct,  Mr.  0.  Eastwell,  gardener  to 
L.  Walker-Munro,  E.sq.,  Rhinefield,  Brockenhurst,  was  fir.st  with 
Madresfield  Court,  Fo.ster’s  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh;  Mr. 
Holloway  second.  For  two  bunches,  black.  Mr.  Eastwell  wa.s 
also  successful  with  very  fine  Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  Ellwood 
staged  Black  Hamburgli'in  good  condition  for  second  prize;  Mr. 
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Bowerman  third.  Mr.  East  well  with  Foster’s  Seedling  won  in 
the  white  Grape  class;  Mr.  Bowerman  second.  For  two  dishes  of 
Strawberries  Mr.  Hall  won  with  magnificent  examples  of  Webb’s 
Refresher  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Mr.  Matthews  won  for  one  dish. 
The  best  Peaches  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  A'alentine. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  were  numerous,  and  added  much 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  show.  Silver-gilt  medals  were 
awarded  to  the  following: — Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  for  herbaceous 
plants,  who  staged  grand  bunches  of  Delphiniums,  English  Iris, 
Pentstemons,  Potentilla  AV.  RoHisson,  Thalictrums,  Heucheras, 
Coreopsis,  and  Phloxes.  To  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupel 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  for  a  magnificent  display  of  Gloxinias. 
To  Mr.  W.  C.  Breamore,  Winchester,  for  a  fine  dozen  bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct  varieties,  of  wonderful  quality.  To  Mr. 
J.  M.  Newton,  gardener  to  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Roseland,  Woolston, 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  another  of  finely  grown 
Gloxinias  and  Pelargoniums. 

Silver  Medals  were  granted  to  the  following: — W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  thirty-six  bunches  Garden  Roses,  distinct,  of 
which  the  following  Avere  conspicuous:  Gustave  Regis,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Psyche,  Macrautha,  Papa  Gontier,  Leuchstern, 
Bardou  Job,  Madame  Eugene  Resal,  Lucida  plena.  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  Cheshunt  Scarlet.  To  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ¬ 
church,  for  hardy  floAvers,  Japanese  Iris,  Alstromerias,  Spiraeas, 
&c.  To  Mr.  Wills  for  miscellaneous  plants,  AA’reaths,  Ac. 


Bath,  July  9Lh. 

De.spite  the  unfavourable  traits  of  the  season  Bath  maintained 
its  old  traditions  so  long  associated  with  the  summer  shoAv  and 
the  delightful  show-ground,  the  Sydney  Gardens.  Fine  Aveather, 
a  large  entry,  and  good  attendance  of  the  floAver-loving  public 
should  help  to  reimburse  the  former  shortcomings  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  exchequer. 

Roses,  AA’hich  by  common  consent  are  the  great  feature  of  the 
shoAv,  though  they  tell  eloquently  some  tales  of  pa.st  Aveather, 
Avere  nevertheless  magnificent  and  abundant,  and  attracted 
groAvers  from  a  AA  ide  area.  In  the  class  for  seA'enty-tAA’o  distinct 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  NeAvtoAvnards,  were  once  more  the  victors, 
their  stand  being  conspicuous  by  its  high  quality.  Amongst  the 
best  were  Madame  Eugene  A'erdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  AA^hite  Lady, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Due  do  Rohan,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout,  Francois  Michelon,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Helen  Keller,  Alildred  Grant  (extra  fine).  Lady  Alary 
FitzAvilliam,  Souv.  de  Pres.  Carnot,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Aladame 
Cadeau  Ramey,  Florence  Pemberton  (fine),  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Louis  A"an  Houtte,  Robert  Scott,  Bessie  BroAvn,  and  Airs.  George 
Kirk  (new).  Alessrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchen,  came  second  ; 
Souv.  de  President  Carnot,  Her  Alajesty,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Helen  Keller,  and  Alarquis  Litta  Avere  their  best.  The 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Limited,  secured  the  third  prize;  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Alamie,  Alildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Ernest  Aletz, 
and  Hon.  E.  Gifford  Avere  very  fine. 

For  thirty-six  varieties  in  triplets  Messrs.  Dickson  again  Avon 
from  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  staging  good  floAvers  among 
others  of  Louis  A"an  Houtte,  Alarchioness  of  Dufferin,  Bessie 
BroAvn,  Alice  Graham,  Tom  AA'ood,  Mrs.  Ed.  AlaAvley,  Dr.  Andry, 
Alarie  Baumann,  and  Aladame  Cadeau  Ramey.  In  the  second 
prize  exhibit  were  Charlotte  Gillemot,  Airs.  R.  G.  S.  CraAvford, 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Killarney,  di.stinct  and  good. 
Alessrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  third. 

Alessrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Sons,  AA^orcester,  Avon  with  eighteen 
triplets,  Avith  Airs.  Sharman  CraAvford,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Killarney 
(fine),  Bessie  BroAvn,  Kaiserin  A.  A'ictoria,  and  Alildred  Grant  in 
excellent  order.  Air.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  Avas  second,  shoAving  as 
his  most  distinct  Jean  Ducher,  The  Bride,  Alaman  Cochet  (good), 
Mrs.  E.  MaAA'ley,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  very  fine  and  pure.  Alessrs.  A.  A.  Walters  and  Son, 
Bath,  shoAved  some  very  superior  blooms  for  third  place,  notably 
Mrs.  Ed.  MaAvley,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  and 
Duchesse  de  Morny.  The  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties 
brought  out  a  good  competition,  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Sons 
winning  first.  Captain  Hayward,  Alarquis  of  Downshire,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Ellen  DreAv,  Aladame  J.  Cointet,  Airs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
and  a  fine  Comte  Raimbaud  being  their  best;  Alessrs.  Walters 
and  Son  Avere  second,  and  Air.  G.  Prince  third.  The  last  named 
exhibitor  secured  the  premier  card  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
with  nice  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souv.  d’Elise  A^ardon, 
Alarechal  Niel,  AA^hite  Alaman  Cochet,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Catherine  Mennet.  Air.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  second;  and 
Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Son  third.  An  interesting  and  Avell-con- 
tested  class  was  that  for  Roses  in  vases,  twelve  varieties,  five 
blooms  in  each.  Here  Messrs.  Cooling,  Bath,  secured  leading 
place  with  remarkably  fine  and  fresh  blooms.  Souv.  dei  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot,  Robert  Scott,  Alaman  Cochet,  Liberty,  Aladame  J. 
Dupuy,  and  Bes.sie  BroAvn  Avere  conspicuous.  Air.  G.  Prince 
came  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Alattock  third. 

With  Bessie  Brown  in  perfect  condition  Alessrs.  Dickson  won 


Avith  twelve  of  any  one  variety  ;  Air.  Prince  second  Avith  Alildred 
Grant.  The  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  won 
Avith  twelve  white  or  yellow,  each  staging  Kaiserin  A.  A^ictoria. 
A  bright  stand  of  A.  K.  Williams  Avon  for  the  King’s  Acre  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.  the  prize  for  twelve  crimson  Roses ;  Messrs.  Dickson 
folloAving  Avith  Tom  Wood.  The  latter  took  the  lead  in  a  class  of 
tAvelve  light  pink  or  rose-coloured  varieties  Avith  Alildred  Grant. 
With  six  blooms  of  any  ncAv  Rose  Messrs.  Dickson  again  Avon  Avith 
Alildred  Grant,  a  variety  much  in  evidence,  and  greatly  admired. 
Mr.  Prince  \vas  second  with  the  same  A^ariety. 

With  Garden  Roses  the  Bath  nurseries  came  out  strongly,  and 
their  united  efforts  made  an  altogether  fine  and  pleasing  relief  to 
the  otherAvi.se  formal  Rose  exhibits  in  boxes.  Messrs.  Cooling 
and  Sons  and  Messrs.  Walters  shoAved  tables  8ft  by  3ft  very 
effectively  set  out  Avith  eighteen  sorts  in  good-sized  bunches. 
Madame  J.  Grolez,  Irene  Watts,  Madame  Falcot,  Papillon,  Kil¬ 
larney,  Alarquis  of  Salisbury,  Ma  Capucine,  Lucioli,  and  AV.  A. 
Richardson  Avere  distinctly  good.  Messrs.  Walters  Avon  second 
Avith  similar  varieties.  From  the  same  nurseries  came  single  and 
Moss  Roses;  also  decorated  tables,  principally  of  Roses. 

In  the  amateurs’  section  Avere  .some  beautiful  floAvers  from 
Avell-knoAvn  competitors.  For  tAventy-four  distinct  varieties 
CoiiAvay  Jones,  E.sq.,  Gloucester,  Avon  first,  shoAving  bright,  full 
blooms  of  Gladys  Harkness,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Lady  London¬ 
derry,  AA'hite  Alaman  Cochet,  Chas.  LefebAwe,  Edward  Andry, 
and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Second  prize  fell  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem¬ 
berton,  Havering,  E.ssex,  with  Papa  Lambert,  ATctor  Hugo, 
Bessie  BroAvn,  Her  Alajesty,  and  Francois  Alichelon.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  came  third,  but  Avas  more '  successful  in  the 
class  for  tAvelve  triplets.  CoiiAvay  Jones,  Esq.,  Avas  second,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Worcester,  the  Rev.  R.  PoAvley,  and  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq., 
shared  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names  for  eighteen  dis¬ 
tinct.  There  Avere  classes,  too,  for  tAvehm  singles  and  .six  triplets, 
as  Avell  as  local  classes,  and  all  Avere  keenly  contested. 

The  N.R.S.  medals  for  the  best  individual  blooms  Avere 
aAvarded  to  Alessrs.  Dickson  for  Alildred  Grant  (H.P.).  To  Air. 
J.  Alattock,  for  Tea  or  Noisette,  AAdiite  Alaman  Cochet.  In  the, 
corresponding  classes  for  amateurs  the  Rev.  R.  PoAvley,  Avith 
A.  K.  Williams  (H.P.),  and  Air.  ConAvay  Jones,  with  Niphetos, 
secured  silver  medals  of  the  N.R.S. 

Begonias,  Avhich  form  a  section  of  the  sIioav,  made  a  bright 
ami  pleasing  display,  both  as  plants  and  cut  blooms.  Needless  to 
say,  local  groAvers  Avon  Avith  the  greatest  ease  and  credit  to  them¬ 
selves.  Alessrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  staged  a  large  and  rich  ' 
di.splay  of  single  and  double  floAvering  plants,  interspersed  Avith 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  bunches  of  cut  Carnation  blooms. 
Among  named  kinds  Ave  observed  a  monster  bloom  of  Airs.  A. 
Hall,  of  a  salmon  shade;  Frilled  Beauty,  pale  salmon;  Sophie, 
yelloAv,  shaded  blush;  Airs.  G.  F.  Hodder,  pink;  Airs.  Portman 
Dalton,  pink  blush;  Grand  Duchess,  salmon;  Flambeau,  orange; 
Catullus,  crimson  ;  Ida,  a  prettily  frilled  yelloAV,  shaded  salmon  ; 
and  an  unnamed  but  magnificent  Avhite  Avere  conspicuous  among 
a  host  of  others  of  high  class. 

StraAvberries,  for  Avhich  Bath  is  famous,  Avere  as  remarkable 
for  their  size,  colour,  and  quantity  as  on  many  preAUous  occasions. 
Air.  AV.  D.  Porter,  of  Batheaston,  Avon  Avith  six  dishes.  Royal 
Sovereign,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Latest  of  All  being 
shoAvn.  Air.  Ricketts  Avas  second,  and  Air.  AV.  A’ilven,  Box  Hill 
Gardens,  Bath,  third.  The  last  named  staged  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  because  the  most  varied  display.  The  neAv  Laxton  in  this 
collection  Avas  the  only  representative  of  the  variety  on  vieAv, 
Trafalgar,  Eleanor  (fine).  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Fillbasket,  and  Royal 
Sovereign  comprising  the  other  kinds  shoAvn.  With  three 
dishes  Alessrs.  J.  and  E.  Ricketts  and  Air.  ATlven  aa'oii  Avith 
similar  A’arieties  of  ev^en  lai’ger  size  than  in  the  preceding  class. 
Climax  being  a  distinct  dish  in  the  third  prize  lot.  Royal 
Sovereign  secured  both  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  single 
dishes,  but  they  were  distinctly  dissimilar  in  colour,  that  from 
Mr.  T.  A.  Ware  being  so  much  darker  than  those  from  Air. 
Vilven,  Avho  Avas  second,  but  both  Avere  handsome  dishes  of  fine 
ripe  berries. 

The  shoAV  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  title  of  the  schedule — 
Rose,  Begonia,  and  StraAvberry — for  a  Avealth  of  varied  floAvers 
and  plants,  artistically  dressed  tables,  vases,  bouquets,  wild 
floAvers,  SAveet  Peas,  groups  of  plants,  vegetables,  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  and' cut  floAvers,  herbaceous  flowers  in  large,  bright 
bunches,  all  combined  to  please  and  interest  and  to  cater  for 
every  taste.  The  bouquets  of  Roses  were  much  admired,  more 
especially  those  from  Alessrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  Avho  staged 
the  six,  and  also  the  shower  bouquets,  in  their  AA-ell-knoAvn  artistic 
.style.  Baskets  of  Roses,  too  proved  an  attractive  feature,  but  in 
this  Messrs.  Perkins  were  placed  second  to  Alessrs.  W'alters,  of 
Bath,  certainly  a  compliment  to  the  latter,  Avhich  Avas  probably 
not  expected,  though  duly  valued.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son  also 
successfully  competed  in  these  classes.  Ideal  weather,  high- 
class  music,  good  management,  abundant  tree  shade,  and  a  large 
and  aristocratic  attendance  combined  to  make  the  Bath  Floral 
Fete  a  popular  and  much  enjoyed  function,  and  deserving  Avell 
of  the  painstaking  secretaries,  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Jeffery. 
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Woodbridge,  Ju’y  9tb. 

This  excellent  and  enthusiastic  society  held  its  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  fete  this  year  in  fresh  grounds.  For  certainly  over 
twenty — I  am  told  nearer  thirty — years  it  has  been  in  the  Abbey 
grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Carthew.  This  year  the  Grange 
grounds  belonging  to  Major  Howey  were  occupied,  and  though 
farther  froin  the  station  they  seemed  quite  as  suitable  as  the 
old  site.  The  morning  was  hot,  people  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
take  down  the  tent  walls,  and  the  arrangement  of  Roses  was 
consequently  again  a  toil  and  a  trouble,  instead  of  a  pleasure. 

In  the  open  class,  thirty-six  Roses,  for  the  handsome  chal¬ 
lenge  cup,  there  were  four  exhibitors,  and  a  troublesome  and 
difficult  task  it  was  to  decide  between  the  two  best  stands.  It  was 
so  close  that  the  judges  would  certainly  have  awarded  equal  firsts 


Mildred  Grant  as  the  medal  Rose  for  best  H.P.  or  H.T.— no  doubt 
the  best,  but  nothing  out  of  the  way — and  a  pretty  good  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  Bessie  Brown  as 
perhaps  his  best;  and  Mr.  F.  Curtis  third.  Mr.  Orpen  was  also 
first  for  twelve,  showing  a  fine  White  Maman  Cochet;  and  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar  second  with  good  Due  d’Orleans  and  Mamie;  Mr. 
R.  Steward  was  third.  In  six  Teas,  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  first, 
with  both  Maman  Cochets  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (good) ;  Mr. 
Orpen  second  with  a  good  Bride  ;  and  Mr.  Steward  third.  In 
six  Teas  of  a  sort  Mr.  Orpen  was  first  with  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mr.  Curtis  second  with  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mr.  Steward  third 
with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  ’ 

In  the  smaller  and  local  classes,  which  were  well  patronised 
and  shovved  here  and  there  considerable  promise,  there  was  one 
extraordinary  bloom  which  very  easily  took  the  Tea  medal,  and 


Arrangement  of  Rhododendrons.  (See  page  52.)j 


if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cup  ;  as  it  was  the  first  place  was  even¬ 
tually  given  to  Messrs.  Harkness,  who  had  a  few  extra  fine 
flowers,  among  which  were  White  Lady,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Duchesse  de  Morny.  The  .stand  which  so  nearly  made  a  dead 
heat  of  it  came  from  Messrs.  Prior,  and  contained  very  lino 
samples  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  Be.ssie  Brown, 
and  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  were  third  with  smaller 
flowers.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four,  Messrs.  Prior  were 
first,  having  the  same  flowers  extra  good,  as  often  happens;  B. 
Cant  was  second,  and  Harkness  third.  In  the  open  class  for 
twelve  Teas,  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  easily  first,  Messrs.  Prior 
second,  and  B.  Cant  third.  In  Garden  Roses,  Frank  Cant  was 
again  a  good  first,  and  B.  Cant  second,  showing  a  fine  bunch  of 
the  new  Rose  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant. 

The  heat  soon  took  “  all  the  goodness  ”  out  of  the  amateurs’ 
weaker  H.P.’s.  For  twenty-four,  Mr.  Orpen  was  first,  with 


was  undoubtedly  far  and  away  the  best  Rose  in  the  whole  show. 
This  was  a  Maman  Cochet,  shown  by  Dr.  Pallett  in  a  class  for 
six.  It  was  not  only  very  large,  but  was  completely  and  fully 
developed,  a  state  of  things  seldom  seen  with  the  variety,  as  a 
more  frequent  exhibitor  would  no  doubt  have  cut  and  shown  it 
successfully  in  a  half-open  state.  It  had  also  evidently  never 
been  tied  up,  exposed  to  considerable  heat,  and  kept  quite  dry 
and  clean.  It  was  by  some  distance  the  best  specimen  of  the 
variety  I  ever  saw,  and  am  glad  to  state  that  it  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  I  should  recommend  the  N.R.S.  to  get  a  copy  of  it 
for  their  next  catalogue. 

I  hope  some  other  hand  has  sent  some  account  of  the  other 
departments  of  this  very  fine  horticultural  show,  as  they  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  great  reputation  that  Woodbridge 
Show  has  attained  under  the  popular  management  of  Mr.  J. 
Andrews,  the  hon.  secretary. — W.  R.  Raillem. 
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Dlverston  Rose,  July  lOth* 

The  Ulyerston  Rose  Show  seems  to  become  more  jiopular  each 
year,  judging  from  the  enormous  attendance  of  fashionable 
visitors.  Todbusk  Park  is  quite  an  ideal  place  for  a  show.  The 
committee  know  that  for  a  long  summer  afternoon  there  must  be 
something  more  provided  than  a  view  of  the  flowers,  and  they 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  musical  bands  they  can  get. 

Turning  to  the  exhibits,  which  were  arranged  in  a  fine  marquee, 
some  210ft.  by  30ft.,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down  (and  Ledbury),  staged  some  wonderful 
blooms  in  every  open  class,  taking  no  fewer  than  fourteen  first 
prizes,  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show  (with  Mildred 
Grant),  bronze  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  (Horace  Vernet),  and  for 
the  best  new  Rose  with  Countess  of  Annesley,  a  charming  soft 
pink  variety  of  splendid  build.  Their  first  prize  stand  of 
herbaceous  plants  was  probably  the  finest  ever  staged  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  was  a  tribute  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

For  seventy-two  distinct  trusses  they  quite  excelled  them¬ 
selves  with  blooms  of  Lady  Clanmorris,  Alice  Lindsell,  Mildred 
Grant,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (a  lovely  flower  certain  to  become 
popular),  Mrs.  D.  McKee  (a  rich  new  primrose  H.T.),  Ulster, 
Robert  Scott,  Helen  Keller,  Florence  Pemberton,  Mrs.  W.  Jl 
Grant,  Etienne  Levet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  five  superb 
unnamed  seedlings.  For  thirty-six  distinct  they  scored  again 
with  a  very  heavy  stand.  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  for  second  place, 
had  moderately  sized  flowers. 

In  the  sixteen  trebles,  they  had  exceptional  blooms  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Derby  (to  be  heard  of  later),  Bessie  Brown, 
Alice  Graham,  and  Alice  Lindsell.  For  eighteen  distinct 
the  same  exhibitors  led,  having  splendid  flowers;  H.  V.  Machin, 
Esq.,  came  second.  For  twelve  T.’.s  or  N.’s,  first  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  and  for  twelve  new  Roses,  distinct,  with  an  admirable  .stand, 
consisting  of  Gladys  Harkness,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  D.  McKee, 
Alice  Graham,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Countess  of  Annesley, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Robert  Scott,  Lady  Derby,  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  and  a  fine  seedling.  They  had  Mildred  Grant  in 
fine  form  for  the  best  twelve  light ;  Tom  Wood  was  their  best 
twelve  darks;  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  their  twelve  Teas.  H.  V. 
Machin,  Esq.,  staged  well  in  some  of  these  classes. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Irish  firm  for  taking  the 
highest  points. 

In  the  amateur  section  there  were  many  very  choice  stands ; 
in  fact,  a  decided  increase  throughout,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
considering  the  favourable  prizes  offered.  The  attraction  in 
section  B  was  the  gold  challenge  cup,  value  fifteen  guineas,  and 
medal,  for  twelve  blooms.  This  was  won  for  the  second  time  in 
succe.ssion  by  F.  W.  Tattersall,  Esq.,  Morecambe,  with  a  very 
rich  coloured  set  of  flowers ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster,  a 
splendid  second ;  and  Rev.  R.  Langtree  third.  For  eighteen 
distinct  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree  scored  a  fine  victory,  as  did 
J.  H.  Midgley,  Esq.,  for  twelve  in  trebles.  The  latter’s  stand 
of  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  was  much  admired.  Messrs. 
Machin  and  Garnett  followed  closely.  Bronze  medals  were  given 
for  the  best  single  blooms,  the  varieties  being  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Innocente  Pirola,  shown  re.spectively  by 
Messrs.  Machin,  R.  L.  Garnett,  and  H.  E.  Johnson. 

There  was  a  very  spirited  competition  in  classes  for  growers 
of  less  than  300  iilants,  a  valuable  cup  (the  gift  of  the  Ulverston 
Urban  Council)  and  N.R.S.  silver  medal,  were  offered  for  nine 
distinct,  being  handsomely  won  by  F.  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Ulvcr- 
ston ;  William  Postlethwaite,  Esq.,  and  H.  E.  Johnson,  Esq., 
w’inning  in  the  remaining  large  classes. 

Miss  Nina  Dickson,  Newby  Bridge,  made  a  fine  display  with 
nine  new  Roses;  whilst  the  Myles  Woodburne  challenge  trophy 
and  N.R.S.  silver  medal  ■were  secured  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Johnson. 
Scarcely  lacking  in  point  of  interest  to  the  Roses  were  the  Sweet 
Peas,  which  occupied  almost  all  the  side  staging.  The  J.  Towers 
Settle  challenge  trophy,  value  twenty  guineas,  to  be  held  for 
twelve  montlis,  and  a  cash  prize,  brought  out  a  fine  array.  The 
victory — a  good  one — rested  with  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Leicester,  with 
splendid  flowers.  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  was  a  smart  second, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  close  third.  For  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  Firth  left  all  coiners;  and  for  the  challenge  trophy, 
value  ten  guineas,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Settle,  and  confined  to 
local  growers.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Ulverston,  distinguished  himself. 
For  twenty-four  varieties  of  herbaceous  plants,  R.  L.  Garnett, 
Esq.,  staged  superb  bunches,  colour  and  freshness  standing  out 
most,  prominently.  J.  H.  Midgley,  Esq.,  won  for  twelve 
varieties. 

Stocks  are  largely  cultivated  in  the  Lake  district,  and  never 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  see  them  so  well  grown ;  whether  as  plants 
or  out  spikes  there  was  the  same  high  standard.  Mrs.  Atkinson 
won  in  three  classes,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharp  the  remainder. 

The  trade  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons  and  R.  Bolton  staged  large  collections  of  all  the 
finest  Sweet  Peas;  Mawson  and  Son,  Windermere,  had  a  grand 
table  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants;  Mr.  Edwards,  Notts, 
artistic  table  decorations ;  and  Mr.  J.  Sharp,  Stocks,  and  all 
received  certificates.  Another  striking  attraction  was  a  group  of 
admirably  grown  Malmaison  Carnations  from  Mr.  Fenner,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Holker  Hall, 


Cork,  who  evidently  understands  their  every  requirement. 
Messrs.  Mackereth’,  Ulvenston,  and  Barron  contributed  hand¬ 
some  shower  bouquets.  The  gate  was  a  huge  success,  the  takings 
amounting  to  over  £200,  a  great  tribute  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  joint  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  G.  Mackereth  and  F.  W. 
Poole,  and  their  busy  committee. — R.  P.  R. 

Manchester,  Jaly  11th. 

A  brilliant  exhibition  of  Roses  was  opened  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  Saturday  last,  and  competition  was 
great  in  every  class.  The  leading  one  in  the  show  was  for  sixty 
distinct  kinds,  no  fewer  than  six  competing,  and  the  award  fell 
to  Mes.srs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  for  an  extra  line 
collection.  The  striking  varieties  were  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Ulster,  Mildred  Grant,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Gladys  Harkne.ss,  Dr. 
Andry,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  La  France  de  ’89,  Her  Majesty,  Bessie 
Brown,  Niphetos,  Papa  Lambert,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mdme.  Hoste, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Medea.  Scarcely  less  excellent  were  the 
second  prize  set  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  exquisite  new  seedlings,  notably  Dr.  Davison,  a 
bloom  of  splendid  texture  and  colour  (dazzling  scarlet,  shaded 
deepest  crimson) ;  H.P.  William  Shean,  a  huge  flower,  deeper 
than  Caroline  Te, stout;  and  Dean  Hole,  a  fine  formed,  pointed 
flower  of  a  richer  shade  than  Mrs.  Mawley;  also  Mildred  Grant, 
Mrs.  D.  McKee,  Horace  Vernet,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Ernest  Metz, 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  The  third  went  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  with  somewhat  uneven  flowers. 

No  fewer  than  eight  staged  the  thirty-six  distinct,  and  here 
again  R.  Harkness  led  with  a  good  all  round  stand,  including 
Be.ssie  Brown,  Killarney,  La  France  de  ’89,  Ulster,  Gladys  Hark¬ 
ness,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Papa  Lambert,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  Jean  Ducher  being  very  ijrominent.  In  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Sons’  second  prize  lot  there  were  fine  blooms  of  Tom  Wood, 
Druschki,  B.  Brown,  M.  Grant,  and  Ben  Cant.  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  a  close  third. 

There  were  five  for  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  the 
judges  must  have  had  much  trouble.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  led,  and 
had  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  and  Jean 
Ducher;  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  very  close  as  second,  his  flowers  being 
superb  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  made  an  excellent  third. 

For  the  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Prince 
and  F.  Cant  were  almost  in  the  balance,  but  the  former  won. 
For  twelve  any  white  or  yellow  Rose,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  out  of  a 
dozen  entries,  won  with  magnificent  White  Maman  Cochet ; 
R.  Harkness,  second,  with  Frau  Karl  Drirschki.  Twelve  any 
light  coloured,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  with  grand  Mildred  Grant; 
J.  Townsend  and  Sons,  second,  with  Bessie  Brown;  and  for  twelve 
dark  coloured,  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  first  with 
A.  K.  Williams  ;  and  Hugh  Dickson  and  Sons  with  Hugh  Dickson. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.  went  to  Mildred 
Grant  from  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  -For  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Mr.  G.  Prince  with  White  Maman  Cochet. 

The  amateur  classes  were  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums, 
and  the  first  prize  twenty-four  from  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
Brearton,  Hitchin,  were  extra  fine.  Muriel  Grahame,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Horace  Vernet,  Alice  Lindsell,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Dr.  Andry,  and  Her  Majesty,  standing  out  faultless.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  had  pretty  blooms,  but  lacking  in  Aveight,  for 
second,  Druschki,  Vernet,  and  Ulster  being  typical;  and  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.  (a  new  exhibitor  who  met  with  a  warm  reception  on 
making  his  debut  in  Manchester,  was  a  fine  third. 

The  same  merit  was  again  to  the  fore  in  Mr.  Lindsell’s  first 
twelve;  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Thorneloe,  Gloucester,  second; 
and  R.  Park,  Esq.,  Bedale,  third,  the  latter  also  gaining  the 
victory  for  twelve  'Teas  or  Noisettes;  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Glou¬ 
cester,  was  second.  Nor  was  any  mistake  made  by  the  latter  in 
annexing  the  first  prize  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes  with 
flowers  of  clear  colour,  fresh,  and  Avell  blended.  The  best  ivere 
Medea,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola, 
and  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Second  (very  good),  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Esq.  ;  and  third,  R.  Park,  Esq. 

The  best  light  coloured  Rose  rvas  Bessie  Brown  from  R.  Park, 
Esq. ;  the  best  white  or  yelloiv,  again  Bessie  Brown,  from  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton;  and  the  best  crimson,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
from  the  same  gentleman. 

The  distinct  grown  Roses  were  not  ivell  represented,  but 
great  credit  is  due  to  C.  Burgess,  Esq..  Knutsford,  Avhq  saved 
the  situation  with  exhibits  Avhich  were  highly  creditable  in  every 
way,  his  scoring  being  for  twelve  and  tivo  sixes.  R.  Hall,  Esq., 
followed  in  each  case.  ,  ,  -r. 

Four  comjieted  for  twelve  bunches  of  buttonhole  Roses,  Mr. 
J.  Mattock  winning  with  a  clean  lot  of  unnamed  flowers ;  Mr. 
G.  Prince  second. 

For  a  display  of  Roses  it  Avas  difficult  to  see  Iioaa’  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  Avon,  the  stand  for  third  place  from  Mr.  G.  Prince  being 
remarkably  fine  in  every  AA'ay,  and  strictly  keeping  to  the  AA'ordmg 
of  the  schedule.  Messrs.  J.  Towmshend’s  Crimson  Rambler  was 
refresliing  in  the  second  stand. 

The  AA'ork  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  is  so  well  knoAvn  that 
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comment  is  useless.  They  had  a  charming  basket  of  three 
bouquets. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  J.  Derby.shire 
staged  some  magnihoent  flowers,  and  also  won  for  the  collection 
of  twelve.  Mr.  T.  Smith  won  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  ■ 
varieties.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  stage-d  a  grand 
and  effective  collection  of  100  vases  of  the  most  superior  varieties, 
and  were  deservedly  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford,  had  a  very  choice  table 
of  miscellaneous  plants;  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  Stretford,  a  huge 
Lilium  auratum  ;  and  Violas  well  set  up  from  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Patti.son  and  J.  Pilling,  Hyde. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  a  large  company,  among.st  whom 
were  Alderman  Gibson,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Tait 
and  James  Brown,  Esq.,  with  Councillors  Duckworth  and  Robin- 
.son,  of  Stretford.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  over.  Councillor  Robin¬ 
son,  as  chairman  of  the  Stretford  Urban  Council,  referred  to  the 
treaty  which  is  about  to  take  place  for  their  Council  to  acquire 
and  work  the  future  of  the  gardens.  He  referred  to  the  good 
work  done,  and  stated  that  they  were  determined  not  to  lose  the 
gardens  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  that  with  the  helping 
hand  they  could  give,  he  hoped  to  see  future  shows  go  on  to 
greater  prosperity.  Messrs.  Conway  Jones,  Prior,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  J.  Brown,  and  R.  Pinnington  (for  the  Press),  also 
.spoke  in  support.  To  Mr.  J.  Brown,  pre.sident,  Mr.  J.  Weathers, 
and  Mr.  Paul,  the  thanks  of  all  exhibitors  is  fully  due  for  their 
courtesy. — R.  P.  R. 

National  Sweet  Fea,  July  ISlli  and  ISili. 

For  three  weeks  prior  to  the  show,  which  we  detail  herewith, 
we  learnt  from  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  the  honorary  secretary, 
that  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  prospects  bright  for  a  good 
show.  With  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  .sunny  days,  and  a  mois¬ 
ture-laden  soil,  we  have  seen  the  Sweet  Peas  advancing  at  a  rapid 
pace,  till  to-day  they  are,  i^erhaps,  absolutely  at  the  crown  of 
their  perfection.  Though  frail  and  “thin,”  this  lovely  blossom 
furnishes  a  really  charming  exhibition  en  masse,  and  one  might 
even  say  that  Avhen  correctly  staged,  as  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  or  Henry  Eckford  stage  it,  no  flower  appears  so 
light,  elegant,  graceful,  or  more  pleasing.  Of  cour.se,  the 
common  Cornflowers  and  the  Shirley  or  Iceland  Poppies  vie  with 
the  Sweet  Peas  in  .some  ways,  yet  the  fragrant  Lathyrus  com¬ 
mands  the  greater  respect.  Times  and  again  we  have  suggested 
the  inclusion  of  the  Poppy  genus  with  the  Sweet  Pea,  as  fit 
material  for  the  consideration  of  the'  grave  and  learned  seigneurs 
who  have  undoubtedly  assisted  the  trade  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  culti¬ 
vators  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  this  flower  ;  and  it  lies 
with  the  members  to  say  vhether  or  no  they  will  broaden  their 
platform.  One  can  even  dare  to  suggest  that  the  Poppies  are  the 
more  worthy  subjects  of  study,  and  afford  a  much  greater  variety 
of  intere.st.  The  exhibition  this  season — the  third  in  sequence — 
was  brought  to  a  hall  at  Earl’s  Court,  where  the  International 
Fire  Exhibition  furnishes  one  of  the  leading  London  attractions 
till  next  October.  Visitors  who  entered  by  the  Warwick  Road 
portals  had  to  pass  the  Sweet  Pea  show,  which  thus  formed  an 
extra  feature  of  the  Earl’s  Court  season.  Exhibitors,  too,  had 
the  freedom  of  the  fascinating  gardens,  and  the  halls  and  courts 
of  the  extensive  grounds  here,  and  if  the  Sweet  Pea  show  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  held  here,  it  is  likely  to  increase  in  popularity  when 
the  venue  becomes  better  known  to  gardeners. 

Already  the  flower  has  attached  to  itself  a  number  of  almost 
exclusive  clevotees,  just  as  the  Rose,  the  Dahlia,  Carnation,  and 
Chrysanthemum  have  done,  and  we  note  the  names  of  these  in 
our  report.  The  entries  numbered  roughly  a  thousand,  and  no 
other  flowers  (except  some  Crimson  Rambler  and  other  Roses) 
were  seen.  The  fir.st  class  on  the  schedule  was  for  a  collection 
of  nineteen  sorts,  “  to  bring  into  prominence  the  finest  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  several  colours.”  In  all  there  were  three  dozen 
classes,  and  prizes  Avere  presented  in  the  best  of  these  by  A’arious 
trade  firms,  and  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society.  The 
folloAving  is  the  prize  list  :  — 

Class  1,  Special  Classification  Class  (Open  to  All). — The' 
leader  Avas  Mr.  C.  V/.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winche.ster, 
Avith  Coccinea,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Black  Knight,  Gracie  Green- 
Avcod,  Navy  Blue,  Dorothy  Eckford,  Geo.  Gordon,  Lottie  Eck- 
ferd,  Mi.ss  Willmott,  Prima  Donna,  America,  Dorothy  Tennant, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Princess  of  Wales,  Salopian,  and  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton.  The  second  place  fell  to  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  WistoAV 
Hall,  Leicester;  third  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Haryman  (gardener,  Mr. 
Acland),  Apsford  House,  Frome;  and  fourth,  E.  W.  King  and 
Co.,  Coggeshall,  Avith  good  floAvers,  but  poorly  .“^taged.  Surely  if 
the  floAvers  are  Avorth  trouble  in  culture,  attention  should  be 
given  to  stage  them  to  advantage. 

Class  2,  Thirty-six  Bunches. — Mr.  Mark  Firth  here  led  Avith 
bright  bunches,  including  Lord  Rosebery,  America,  Agnes  John- 
.son.  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Emily  Eckford,  Blanche  Burpee,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Radnor,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Gorgeous,  Navy  Blue,  Mrs. 
Eckford,  Her  Majesty,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Shahzada,  Monarch, 
Prince  EdAvard  of  York,  Gracie  GreeiiAvood,  Lottie  Eckford,  C’ap- 
tain  of  the  Blues,  Salopian,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Triumph, 


Colonist,  Princess  of  Wales,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Miss  Willmott,  Coccinea,  Black  Knighr,  Dorothy  Eck¬ 
ford,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Countess  Cadogan,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Countess  of  Lathoni,  Lovely,  and  King  Edward,  Mr  Leonard 
BroAvn  Avas  second,  Mr.  Breadmore  third,  and  E.  W.  King  and 
Co.  fourth. 

Class  3,  Twenty-four  Bunches. — Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
ShreAvsbury,  Avere  first,  Avith  a  good  set ;  Mr.  Breadmore  second  ; 
third  Mr.  BroAvn  ;  and  fourth  E.  W.  King  and  Co. 

Class  4,  Taa-elve  Bunches. — Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  ShreAvs¬ 
bury,  first,  Avith  good  strong  flowers;  second,  Mr.  Breadmor«‘ ; 
and  third,  E.  W.  King  and  Co. ;  the  fourth  falling  to  Mr.  Leonard 
BroAvn,  BrentAvood. 

Class  5  (Trade  Excluded),  Thirty-six  Bunches. — Mr.  A.  G. 
Hayinan  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Acland),  Hapsford  House,  Frome,  Avas 
first  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  (gardener,  Mr.  Hollowaj’),  Hiitton  Park, 
Brentford,^  second ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Michels  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hughes),  Farleigh  House,  Kingston,  third,  out  of  four  entries. 

Class  G,  Twenty-four  Bunches. — Mr.  A.  F.  Wootten,  College 
Road,  Epsom,  first ;  Mr.  Michels,  second  ;  Mr.  R.  Bathurst,  third  ; 
and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  High  Street,  Brentwood. 

Class  7,  Twela’e  Bunches. — There  Avere  eleven  entries  here, 
Mr.  H.  xVldersey  leading;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies;  third. 
Ail-.  H.  J.  Meyer,  The  Gi-ange,  HnrloAv;  and  fourth,  Mark  Firth, 
WistoAv  Hall,  Leicester. 

Class  8,  Nine  Bunches. — Mr.  Aldersey,  first ;  A.  Steer,  Roy- 
ston  Park,  Pinner,  second;  Miss  Beckford,  Oxford  Hou.se,  Ham 
Common,  third ;  and  Mrs.  BreAver,  Suffield  House,  Richmond, 
fourth,  out  of  seA'en  entries. 

Class  9,  Six  Bunches. — Mrs.  BroAver  first ;  Mr.  S.  F.  Jack- 
son  second;  Miss  Beckford  third;  and  Mr.  M.  Y.  Green  fourth. 

Classes  10  to  28  (Open  to  all),  each  for  two  bunches  of  SAveet 
Pea.s,  in  distinct  colours.  Whites. — Mr.  Breadmore  led  Avith 
Sadie  Burpee  and  Dorothy  Eckford ;  second,  Hugh  Aldersey, 
Chester;  third,  R.  Bathurst,  Tron  Acton,  Glos. 

Crimsonl — Mr.  Breadmore  first  Avith  Salopian  and  Mars ; 
second.  Miss  Beckford,  Ham  Common  ;  third,  Mrs.  F.  BreAver, 
Richmond. 

\elloav  and  Buff. — Again  Mr.  Breadmore  Avas  first,  Avith  Hon. 
Mary  Ormsby  Gore  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon;  second,  Hugh  Alder¬ 
sey  ;  third,  F.  BreAver. 

Pink. — Mrs.  F.  Breiver  led  Avith  Lovely  and  Prima  Donna  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies,  Park  House,  Addlestone;  third, 
M.  Y.  Green,  The  Lodge,  Eynsford. 

Rose  and  Carjiine. — Mr.  Breadmore  first  Avith  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Prince  of  Wales;  second,  R.  Bathurst;  third,  Mrs.  F. 
BreAver. 

Maua'e. — Mrs.  BreAver,  the  varieties  Avero  Admiration  and 
Dorothy  Tennant ;  second,  Mr.  Breadmore. 

Blue. — Mr.  Breadmore  led  Avith  Countess  Cadogan  and  Navy 
Blue;  second,  Mrs.  F.  BreAver ;  third,  Mrs.  A.  TigAvell,  Southall. 

Orange. — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Mi.ss  Willmott  and  Lady 
Mary  Currie  ;  second,  H.  Aldersey  ;  third,  R.  Bathurst. 

Blush. — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Duche,ss  of  Sutherland  and 
Modesty,  beat  Mr.  H.  J.  Michels,  Kingston. 

PicoTEE-EDGED. — Hugh  Alclersey,  foremost  Avith  Maid  of 
Honour  and  Golden  Gate  ;  second,  Mr.  Breadmore. 

Striped  and  Flaked  Rose  and  Red. — Mr.  Breadmore,  AA-itli 
America  and  Gaiety;  second,  Mrs.  BreAver ;  third,  H.  Michels. 

Flaked  Blue  and  Purple. — C.  W.  Breadmore,  Avith  Grey 
Friar  and  Princess  of  Wales;  second,  H.  J.  Michels. 

Bicolor.- — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Triumph  and  Prince  EdAvard 
of  York;  second,  Mrs.  F.  BreAver  ;  third,  H.  Aldersey. 

Violet  and  Purple. — Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Duke  of  Clarence;  second,  H.  Aldersey;  third,  H.  J. 
Michels. 

Maroon  and  Bronze. — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Black  Knight  and 
Boreaton  ;  second,  Mrs.  F.  BreAver ;  third.  Miss  Beckford. 

Laa’ENder. — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Lady  Grisil  Hamilton  and 
Lady  Nina  Balfour;  second,  H.  Aldersey;  third,  H.  J.  Michels. 

Fancy. — Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Lottie  Hutchins  and  Gracie 
GreeiiAvood  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies;  third,  H.  J.  Michels. 

Magenta. — Mr.  Michels,  Avith  CaptiAuition  and  Geo.  Gordon  ; 
no  other  entry. 

C’erise.— Mr.  Breadmore,  Avith  Coccinea,  tAA'o  bunches ;  second, 
T.  Lloyd  Davies ;  third,  H.  J.  Michels. 

For  tAvo  bunches  of  Everla.sting  Peas  Miss  A.  F.  HarAVOod  led, 
and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley,  second.  . 

Miss  C.  J.  Cole  beat  Jones  and  Sons  for  the  Avreath  or  cross, 
she  having  a  Avi'oath  ;  and  Jones  a  cross.  For  an  epergne  seven 
contested,  and  the  honours  fell  thus;  Miss  C.  J.  Cole,  Dorothy 
M.  Oliver,  Jones  and  Sons,  and  Adelaide  F.  HarroAV,  as  named. 
For  a  ba.sket  arrangement  Miss  C.  J.  Cole  was  first,  and  Miss 
Harwood  .second.  For  a  bouquet  Jones  and  Sons  beat  Miss  Har- 
Avood  ;  and  third,  Miss  C.  J.  Cole. 

For  a  dinner  table  decoration  (class  29),  Mrs.  Rapier,  St. 
.Tohn’s,  Withdean,  near  Brighton,  led;  Earl  Spencer  (gardener 
Mr.  Silas  Cole),  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  Avas  second;  Miss 
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M.  M.  West,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third;  and  Mrs.  Gentle,  Little 
Gaddesden,  fourth,  out  of  eight  entries. 

Class  30  brought  six  tables,  and  Miss  Cole  was  first,  the 
others  in  order  being  Jones  and  Sons,  Dorothy  M.  Oliver,  Tolling- 
ton  Park,  N.  ;  and  Adelaide  F.  Harwood,  Colchester.  The  tables 
were  all  very  tasteful. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  came  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bread- 
more,  Sweet  Pea  specialist,  Winchester,  who  had  King 
Edward  VII.,  Dora  Breadmore  (tea-pink),  Dorothy  Eckford,  and 
all  the  be.st  known  and  prized  sorts. 

Henry  Eckford,  of  Wem,  sent  as  usual,  a  lovely  contribution 
staged  to  perfection,  the  newer  varieties  being  Scarlet  Gem.  the 
finest  Sweet  Pea  of  its  colour,  a  bold,  strong,  showy  flower ;  King 
Edward  VII.,  a  large  crimson;  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  purple-violet; 
Gracie  Greenwood,  and  Dorothy  Eckford. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  contributed  a  fine  display,  with  the 
Cupid  section  in  front)  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  of  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  Avho  have  “  seven  acres  growing  for  seed,”  were  also 
present;  and  Jones  and  Sons,  of  Shrewsbury,  also  set  up  a  col¬ 
lection.  Added  to  these  were  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  with  a 
gorgeous  selection  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas ;  while 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  had  a  select  group  of  new  sorts. 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  C.  H.  Curtis,  pink  ;  Florence  Molyneux, 
a  very  good  white,  with  purple -flaking ;  Miss  Willmott,  Gracie 
Greenwood,  American  Queen,  Jessie  Cuthbertson,  Dorothy  Eck¬ 
ford,  and  Dainty. 

Medal  Awards. — The  following  medals  were  given  for  non¬ 
competitive  displays ;  Large  gold.  Hobbies,  Ltd. ;  gold,  to  Can¬ 
nell  and  Sons  and  C.  W.  Breadmore;  silver-gilt  to  H.  Eckford, 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  and  Robert  Sydenham ;  large  silver  to  Jones  and 
Sons  ;  silver  to  E.  W.  King  and  Co. 

New  Varieties. — The  certificates  had  not  been  awarded  when 
w-e  left  at  two  o’clock.  The  following  seemed  the  most  meritorious 
of  the  novelties: — • 

Bolton’s  Pink,  from  R.  Bolton,  of  Walton,  Carnforth. 

Florence  Molyneux,  from  Dobbie  and  Co.  (see  report). 

Gladys  Unwin,  a  wavy  petalled,  soft  lilac-pink,  from  W.  J. 
Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs. 

King  Edward  VII.  j  a  grand  scarlet-crimson,  from  Henry 
Eckford. 

Miss  Delia  Spencer,  a  strong  carmine-cerise,  from  Mr.  Silas 
Cole. 

Scarlet  Gem,  the  finest  of  the  set,  from  Henry  Eckford. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  there  was  a  good 
muster  of  member^,  and  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  of  Ashgrove  Gardens,  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  lucid  essay  on  the  “  Begonia,”  with  special 
reference  to  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Amongst  the  exhibits  were  a 
splendid  collection  of  cut  blooms,  some  lovely  Passifloras,  and  a 
grand  piece  of  Dendrobium  suavissimum  carrying  ninety-seven 
blooms,  staged  by  Mr.  Topham,  gardener  to  Alderman  J.  Smith, 
for  which  a  cultural  certificate  was  awarded.  The  secretary 
announced  the  progress  and  prospects  with  regard  to  the  annual 
show,  and  appealed  to  the  members  to  use  their  efforts  in  making 
this  a  first-class  exhibition.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  will  open  the 
show.  The  Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lady  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  S. 
Wilson  will  judge  children’s  vases  and  the  bouquets;  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  Chesterfield,  and  Mr.  Wagg,  of  Ossington,  will  judge 
in  the  open  classes;  and  the  president,  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P., 
will  be  supported  at  the  opening  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Master  Cutler,  so  that  a  fashionable  attendance  is  expected. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall, 
Hackins  Hey,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran  presiding  over 
a  numerous  attendance,  who  listened  with  evident  satisfaction  to 
the  paper  entitled  “  Raising  Crops  and  Plants,”  which  was  read 
bv  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill, 
W  oolton.  Mr.  Stoney’s  remarks  were  admirably  fitted  to  the 
taste  of  his  audience,  and  in  simple  but  most  practical  language 
he  detailed  the  methods  best  suited  to  bring  about  the  highest 
results,  the  audience  at  the  close  unanimously  passing  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.  The  exhibits  were  more  fully  represented  than 
usual.  Miss  Davies  'taking  the  prize  for  a  very  charming  basket 
arranged  for  effect,  also  for  the  best  spray  of  flowers,  Mrs.  Steven¬ 
son  keeping  up  her  reputation  in  the  Fuchsia  class.  Mrs.  Robins 
had  good  double  Petunias,  whilst  Mrs.  Paddock  secured  both 
Rose  classes  with  good  examples  considering  the  season.  Owing 
to  the  severe  weather  there  ivere  no  Sweet  Peas,  but  outdoor 
flowers  were  staged  in  good  form  by  Mr.  Wallace.  Carnations 
from  Mrs.  Paddock,  Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Hitchmough, 
a  capital  Begonia  from  Mr.  A.  Dodd,  and  a  superior  collection  of 
miscellaneous  cut  blooms  from  Mr.  Hitchmough  completed  a  very 
fine  display.  Next  month’s  show  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest  owing  to  the  numerous  classes  provided. — R.  P.  R. 


Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

waiting  from  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath 
encloses  a  copy  of  the-  latest  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman,  containing  a 
special  map  of  London  showing  the  work  since  1883.  Lord 
Meath  hqpes  that  should  the  subject  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  this  journal  some  may  feel  disposed  to  become  members 
of  the  association,  or  to  contribute  a  donation  to  its  funds. 
In  the  foriner  case,  the  only  liability  is  an  annual  subscription. 
The  Association  is  muoh  in  need  of  help  at  the  present  time, 
as  its  income  has  been  very  adversely  affected  by  the  late  war  and 
other  allied  causes.  That  branch  of  the  work  of  the  association 
which  deals  with  the  provision  and  lajdng  out  of  public  gardens 
and  playgrounds  in  poor  and  crowded  districts  brings  health  and 
happiness  to  the  inhabitants,  and  tends  to  beautify  their  dull 
surroundings.  It  also  afltords  employment,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  to  deserving  men,  who  might  otherwise  be  out 
of  work.  The  association  has  many  useful  schemes  on  hand 
which  it  is  ready  to  carry  out  if  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming. 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich,  when 
Mr.  Geo.  Davison,  The  Gardens,  Westwick  House,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  address  on  herbaceous  plants,  and  showed  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  a  magnificent  collection  of  cut  flowers.  A  very 
fine  collection  of  Marguerites  (six  varieties)  and  Poppies  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Tuckswood  Farm.  The  winners  of 
the  monthly  competitions  were  Messrs.  Chettleburgh,  G.  Moore, 
C.  H.  Hines,  C.  Matthews,  G.  Elsey,  S.  Hunt,  C.  Burtenshaw, 
F.  Williams,  A.  Craddock,  E.  C.  Ramus,  D.  Hewlett,  T.  Notley, 
Rush,  Fox,  and  Palmer.  There  was  only  one  entry  for  the 
prize  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Peake,  for  the  best  collection  of 
six  wild  flowers,  correctly  named,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie.  With  regard  to  the  Boardman 
silver  flower  bowl  competition,  Mr.  O.  H.  Hines  was  awarded 
twenty-one  points,  and  Mr.  F.  Carrington  sixteen  points  for  six 
bunches  of  annuals.  The  bowl  is  competed  for  by  single-handed 
gardeners  and  the  amateur  section  of  members,  and  the  com¬ 
petitor  securing  the  greatest  number  of  points  at  the  end  of  the 
year  secures  the  prize.  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnes’  prizes  for  the  three 
best  specimens  of  Barnes’  Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce  were  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  Carrington  and  Mr.  D.  Howlett,  and  points  were 
awarded  Messrs.  C.  H.  Hines,  W.  Rush,  C.  Matthews,  C.  Bur¬ 
tenshaw,  and  A.  Craddock  in  the  competition  for  the  silver 
flower  bowl  presented  by  Mr.  Tillett,  which  has  to  be  won  two 
years  in  succession  to  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitor. 

Devon  Gardeners’. 

The  annual  outing:  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Ilfracombe  took  place  on  July  8,  which  was  a  charming 
day.  How  we  enjoyed  ourselves  ourselves  at  Ilfracombe-cum- 
Berry !  Mr.  James  Turner,  the  head  gardener,  showed  the 
excursionists  over  the  gro-unds.  Then  Mr.  Basset  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Captain  Curzon,  were  at  the  gymkhana  at  Barnstaple,  but 
Mrs.  Basset  gave  the  party  a  welcome  through  the  hon.  secretary 
(Mr.  Andrew  Hope)  and  the  hon.  treasurer  (Mr.  Mackay),  who 
shepherded  their  large  flock  throughout  the  day.  Standing  on 
the  top  of  a  battlemented  wall  Mrs.  Basset  said,  “  I  wish  you  all 
a  very  pleasant  day,”  and  a  hearty  cheer  was  given  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  The  hilly  nature  of  North  Devon  afforded  capital 
sights  to  the  party,  and  some  of  the  local  tints  and  far  distance 
scenes  were  commented  on  by  Mr.  Turner.  Mrs.  Curzon  accom¬ 
panied  the  visitors,  showing  with  zest  everything  worth  noting, 
for  she  is  a  great  gardener.  Mrs.  Curzon  and  the  head  gardener 
are  transforming  an  old  sheltered  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
sloping  to  the  strea^m  and  pond,  into  a  beautiful  iileasaunoe.  The 
party  passed  on  to  an  ornamental  series  of  terraces,  among  which 
were  two  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  county  of  the  nobilis 
variety  of  bamboo  (Phyllostachys),  throwing  up  their  clusters  of 
slender  stems  from  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  pond  dotted  with 
Water  Lilies.  Japanese  Maples  and  many  fine  things  were  noted. 
After  visiting  Combemartin  and  Berrynarbor  (the  latter  place  a 
delightful  study  for  artists),  Mrs.  Basset’s  guests  made  a  happy 
return  to  what  they  call  the  “  ever  faithful  ”  city  of  Exeter  about 
10.30  p.m.^ — X. 

R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 

The  Rose  show  at  the  Pavilion,  Kingstown,  was  quite  a  new 
departure  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  one,  we  should  say,  which  would  become  popular,  as  it 
would  be  independent  of  weather,  there  being  ample  space 
inside  to  exhibit  the  flowers  to  perfection.  It  was  not  a  very 
good  show  of  Roses,  if  quantity  was  desired,  as  the  weather  was 
against  them  everywhere,  but  the'  few  that  were  exhibited  were, 
indeed,  very  lovely  and  perfect.  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  New- 
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to-wnards  and  Dublin,  took  first  prize  and  many  others.  Messrs. 
Ramsay  had  some  charming  plants  and  hardy  annuals.  Hogg 
and  Robertson  had  their  usual  fine  show  of  Irises  and  other 
bulbous  plants  that  take  up  the  running  at  Rush  when  the  Tulips 
are  things  of  the  past.  Lord  Plunket  again  sent  a  splendid  show 
of  herbaceous  plants,  which  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  form  one 
of  the  delights  of  the  Old  Connaught  Gardens. 

Co-operative  Flower  Show,  Crystal  Palace,  Jaly  llih. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  having  in  1902 
abandoned  the  large  flower  show  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  several  years  in  connection  with 
the  festival  of  the  National  Co-operative  Society,  the  organisers 
of  the  fe.stival  arranged  one  on  quite  a  .small  .scale  last  year;  and 
this  year  they  considerably  extended  it,  and  three  of  the  Egyptian 
courts  were  filled  with  exhibits  generally  of  a  highly  sati.sfactory 
character.  Mr.  Henry  Vivian  was  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  George 
Morriss  the  secretary;  and  a  bod5^  of  assistants^  with  Mr.  George 
Castleton  at  their  head,  arranged  the  exhibits  in  due  order. 
Judging  was  got  through  early,  and  the  flower  show  courts  were 
visited  by  thousands  of  interested  co-operators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  extend  this 
exhibition  in  the  future,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  it  will  attain  to  former  dimensions. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  sixty-two  classes  was  divided  into 
three  sections;  the  first  section  open  to  all  comers;  the  second 
to  professional  gardeners  and  members  of  co-operative  societies; 
and  the  third  section  also  to  members  not  professional  gardeners. 
While  there  was  nothing  particularly  striking,  the  general  average 
was  decidedly  good.  Among  plants.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (double 
and  single),  Fueh.sias,  Petunias,  Coleus,  Musk — repre.sented  by 
finely  grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Harrison’s,  and  annuals  were 
all  creditable;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  Calliopsis  coronata,  the 
lavender-blue  Convolvulus  minor,  dwarf  Schizanthus,  and 
Mignonette  were  among  the  best. 

Cut  flowers  included  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  numerously  and 
in  some  instances  finely  shown.  Roses,  some  decidedly  good  ; 
annuals  and  hardy  flowers  in  bunches,  and  various  floral  decora¬ 
tions.  Fruit  was  shown  by  professional  gardeners  ;  there  were 
good  Strawberries  and  Currants ;  while  vegetables  were  .shown 
in  collections  and  dishes,  some  of  them  particularly  good.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  for  flowers  and  vegetables  by  various  branch 
co-operative  societies. 

A  large  collection  of  flowers,  Ac.,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Crawley,  and  from  Smith’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Crown  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  to  both  of  which  a 
Co-operative  Feistival  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Unwin,  florist,  Heston,  Cambs,  exhibited  a  number  of  sprays  of  his 
new  Sweet  Pea  Gladys  Unwin,  a  flower  of  excellent  parts,  which 
may  be  popularly  described  as  a  pink  Miss  Willmott.  It  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  its  undoubted  good  qualities. 

S.ottisli  Horticaltural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  McHattie, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  a  large  number  of  members 
present ;  a  number  of  new  members  were  elected.  Mr.  Dick, 
Champfleurim  furnished  a  paper,  which  was  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  on  “My  Favourite  Flow’ers,  and  Soils  that  Suit  Them.” 
Mr.  Dick’s  paper  was  well  written,  though  rather  discursive  in 
its  nature.  Mr.  Dick  dealt  shortly  but  lucidly  on  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  and  plants,  .such  as  the  Rose,  Lily,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  Cyclamen,  Eucharis,  Lilac,  Crataegus,  Ac.,  making  short 
cultural  remarks  on  each.  An  interesting  discussion  follow'ed, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dick. 

The  exhibition  table  was  gay  with  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  subjects.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  sent  a  number 
of  nice  plants  of  Kalanchoe  flammea,  for  which  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded.  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beech  Hill  Nurseries, 
exhibited  a  handsome  vase  of  double  white!  Rocket  in  fine 
robust  form.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  .sent  a 
beautiful  vase  of  perpetual  blooming  Carnations,  among  them 
being  Cambridge  White,  Royalty,  Dazzler,  and  Madame  Melba, 
a  beautiful  pink.  These  were  remarkable  for  decorative  value 
and  splendid  long  .stems.  Mr.  Kidd,  The  Gardens,  Carberry 
Tower,  exhibited  a  splendid  vase  of  pink  Malmaison  Carnations, 
the  rich  scarlet  Mrs.  E.  Hambro’,  and  crimson  Uriah  Pike. 
These  were  really  very  fine  specimens  of  high  cultivation,  and 
were  deservedly  awarded  a  cultural  certificate.  Messrs.  Grieve 
and  Sons,  Redbrae.s  Nurseries,  had  a  nice  exhibit  of  fancy 
Pansies  and  bronze  shaded  Violas ;  also  a  number  of  beautiful 
hardy  flowers.  Nice  blooms  of  Brugmansia,  were  sent  bj'  Mr. 
Comfort,  Broomfield  Gardens.  A  pair  of  well  grown  Gloxinias 
were  sent  from  Mr.  Waldie  Lamont,  Colinton  Road,  which  were 
awarded  a  cultural  certificate. 

On  the  motion  of  the  president  it  was  agreed  to  send  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stewart  Clark,  of  Dundas  Castle, 
for  his  great  kindness  and  hospitality  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  his  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING.— The  canes  for 
starting  the  first  week  in  November,  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  March 
or  early  in  April,  should  by  this  time  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  must  not  have  any  more  water  than  will  prevent 
the  foliage  from  becoming  limp.  Expose  fully  to  light  and  air, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  and  the  buds.  If  the  laterals 
have  been  allowed  to  extend  with  a  view  to  thickening  the  cane, 
they  must  be  brought  back  gradually  by  cutting  away  part  at  a 
time,  reducing  each  by  degrees  to  one  leaf.  The  Vines  should  be 
kept  free  from  insects,  syringing  occasionally  if  red  spider  appear, 
for  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  perform  their  functions.  When 
the  wood  becomes  brown  and  hard,  place  the  Vines  on  a  board  or 
slates  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  securing  the  canes  to  the  surface 
to  prevent  the  foliage  being  damaged  by  wind.  Afford  water  only 
to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  cut  away  the  laterals  close  to  the 
cane,  and  in  a  few  days  shorten  the  cane  to  the  length  required. 
The  principal  leaves  must  not  be  injured,  but  left  to  die  off 
naturally.  The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  White  Fron- 
tignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield 
Court. 

Later  Vines  in  pots  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  good 
growth  and  perfect  it,  also  exposed  to  all  the  light  and  air 
possible.  They  must  not  be  over-watered,  nor  neglected  for  due 
supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure.  Cut-backs  are  much  the  best 
for  early  forcing,  as  the  Vines  make  an  earlier  and  sturdier  growth 
and  perfect  it  sooner  than  those  raised  from  eyes  in  the  early 
spring.  This  is  important,  for  the  Vines  have  more  rest,  more 
stored  matter,  and  start  with  greater  regularity. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— It  is  not 
advisable  to  force  Vines  year  after  year  to  ripen  their  crops  before 
May  or  June,  and  houses  which  are  started  in  December  or  at 
the  new  year  to  afford  Grapes  at  the  time  mentioned  for  table 
or  marketing  respectively  are  best  planted  with  varieties  that 
ripen  together,  the  structure  being  only  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  a  supplv  of  ripe  fruit  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  to  eight 
weeks.  This  is  as  long  as  black  Grapes  will  hang  under  a  May, 
June,  and  July  sun  without  turning  red,  or  white  Grapes  from 
becoming  brown  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  bunches,  even  when 
a  slight  shade  is  afforded  from  sun.  Such  arrangement  admits 
of  the  foliage  being  cleansed  with  water  from  a  syringe  or  engine, 
but  when  there  are  late  as  well  as  early  varieties  in  the  same 
house  the  dry  atmosphere  that  must  be  maintained  on  their 
account  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening  causes  red  spider  to 
increase  on  the  foliage,  and  this  is  very  disastrous  to  present  and 
future  crops  of  Grapes. 

Early  Vines  that  ripened  their  crops  in  May  or  early  in  June 
will  soon  be  cleared  of  Grapes.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  employing  an  in.secticide  if  necessary,  and  the  foliage 
be  preserved  in  health  as  long  as  possible  by  occasional  syringing, 
full  ventilation  constantly,  and  due  supplies  of  water  or  liquid 
manure  at  the  roots. 

MUSCATS  RIPENING.— Unless  the  season  is  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  Vines  started  early.  Muscats  require  fire  heat  to 
ensure  their  perfect  maturation,  even  when  ripening  at  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year.  Ihe  time  taken  by  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
to  ripen  is  not  less  than  six  to  eight  weeks  fi'om  commencing  to 
colour,  especially  when  the  Vines  are  in  vigorous  health.  Perfect 
finish  in  extra  fine  Grapes  is  not  had  for  some  time  longer  ;  they 
require  time,  with  assistance  from  fire  heat,  so  as  to  secure  a 
night  temperature  of  Godeg  to  70deg,  75deg  to  85deg  by  day  up 
to  90deg  or  more,  with  abundance  of  air.  A  rather  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  essential  to  attaining  that  golden  hue  characteristic  of 
rich  and  full  Muscat  flavour.  This  is  secured  by  free  ventilation, 
a  little  constantly,  but  the  atmosphere  must  not  become  arid, 
damping  down  occasionally.  In  large  houses  the  moisture  arising 
from  the  border  is  enough  except  in  hot  weather,  then  the  paths 
and  borders  .should  be  damped  daily.  Too  much  moisture  is 
fatal  to  Muscats  when  ripening,  causing  them  to  “spot,”  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot  water 
pipes,  and  a  little  air  constantly  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  berries.  Abundant  supplies  of  water  must  be 
o-iven  to  the  roots,  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moisture  the 
Grapes  shrivel.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  supplies,  so  as  to 
make  the  soil  .sodden  and  sour,  re.sults  in  shanking  of  the  berries. 
Needless  waterings,  therefore,  should  be  avoide<l,  also  driblets, 
mere  wetting  of  the  surface,  very  ineffective,  doing  quite  as  much 
harm  as  good,  besides  being  deceptive  of  the  right  indication 
of  the  .soil  beneath  as  regards  moisture. 

YOUNG  VINES. — C’anes  planted  this  season  should,  provided 
they  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  leaving 
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three  buds  there  for  the  continuation  of  the  rod  and  t'>vo  shoots 
for  bearing  next  year,  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  root  formation  and  sturdy  stems.  Any  Vines 
intended  for  producing  full  crops  next  season  on  the  extent  con- 
.sidered  sufficiently  stout  in  rod  should  have  the  laterals  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  buds  to  which  they  are  to  be  shortened, 
.stopped  to  one  leaf,  and  tlie  principal  leaves  kept  free  of  growths. 
If  permanent  Vines  the  cane  need  not  be  stopped  till  it  has 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  house,  cutting  back  at  the  winter  pruning 
to  three  good  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  trellis, 
and  only  allowing  the  side  growths  to  bear  each  a  bunch  of 
Grapes  in  the  .“^econd  year  to  prove  the  variety,  taking  the  leading 
growth  forward  without  cropping.  Supernumeraries  intended 
for  next  year’s  bearing  and  then  to  be  removed  should  be  stopped 
at  a  length  of  7ft  to  9ft,  pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf  and 
sub-laterals  in  like  manner.  These  ought  to  be  shortened  in 
September,. and  by  degrees  cut  away  close  to  the  cane,  and  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  Vines  should  be  pruned  to  the  first 
plump  bud  below  the  lirst  stoi)])ing,  leaving  the  old  leaves  to  die 
off  naturally.  Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  importailt,  a 
free  circulation  of  air  being  necessary,  with  fire  heat  if  the  weather 
be  cold  and  wet. — St.  Albans. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES.— Growth  is  now  strong  and  active, 
and  the  flower  trusse.s  are  being  produced  freely  and  in  succession 
on  the  main  stem.  If  all  goes  well  with  the  plants  the  pollen 
should  be  liberally  produced  as  the  blooms  fully  open.  A  .slight 
shake  or  movement  of  the  blooms  will  distribute  the  pollen  readily 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  there  will  naturally  follow  a  free 
setting  of  fruit  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  will  readily 
swell.  It  is  at  this  time  that  constant  attention  is  required.  The 
water  supply  must  be  regular,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  suffer,  or 
the  flowers  will  be  likely  to  drop,  and  probably  the  fruit,  soon 
after  it  has  set.  Serious  checks  are  often  given  to  the  plants  b.y 
the  water  supply  being  ineffective.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much 
water  must  be  avoided.  Another  matter  to  guard  against  is 
allowing  superfluous  growths  to  remain,  which  crowd  and  destroy 
the  chances  of  a  prolific  condition.  Commence  with  and  continue 
to  train  the  plants  to  one  stem.  When  a  fair  amount  of  fruit 
has  been  secured  small  doses  of  liquid  manure  may  be  afforded 
to  assist  in  swelling  the  fruit,  and  maintaining  the  general 
vigour.  It  is,  of  course,  an  essential  of  success  that  Tomatoes 
should  only  be  planted  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  sun  and 
air. 

MELONS  IN  FRAMES. — Air,  light,  and  warmth  are  the  chief 
requirements  of  Melon  plants,  together  with  adequate  moisture 
at  the  roots.  T^ie  latter  may  be  mainly  secured  by  planting  in  a 
good  holding  soil  which  does  not,  of  course,  retain  water  too  long. 
Warmth  in  the  early  stages  must  be  maintained  either  by  fer- 
inenting  material  or  by  hot  water  pipes  running  round  the  frame 
inside.  Sun  heat  must  be  largely  utilised,  too,  in  frame  culture, 
closing  early  in  the  afternoon  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but 
judgment  must  be  used  at  this  season.  In  a  sunny  position  there 
will  alwa.vs  be  plenty  of  light,  while  air  may  be  given  in  .sufficient 
quantity  by  regulating  the  lights  of  the  frame.  Train  the  growths 
thinly,  whereby  they  will  develop  substance  and  be  short  jointed, 
with  leaves  of  corresponding  quality.  Fruits  form  on  short  side 
growths,  and  the  aim  must  be  to  have  a  certain  rrumber  of  blooms 
openiirg  at  one  time,  fertilising  them  all  on  the  same  day.  The 
fruits  setting  will  then  swell  together,  and  be  equal  in  size,  or  it 
may  be  po.ssible  from  the  number  set  to  select  a  limited  quantity 
equal  in  size.  All  others  should  be  removed,  and  the  selected 
ones  eircouraged  to  grow  freely.  Stop  the  shoots  at  a  joint  or  two 
beyond  the  fruits.  Give  air  early  in  the  day  according  to  the 
W'eather.  The  water  supplied  to  the  roots  nrust  be  given  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  frame.  As  the  fruits  swell  to  a  good 
size,  place  them  on  a  square  base  of  wood,  and  as  they  become 
larger,  elevate  them  close  to  the  glass.  A  space  of  several  inches 
immediately  round  the  main  stems  is  best  kept  dry,  so  as  to  avert 
an  attack  of  canker.  If  signs  of  it  do  occur  rub  in  quicklime  or 
fine  charcoal. 

PLANTING  WINTER  GREENS. — The  principal  crops  of  Bore¬ 
cole,  Savoys,  autumn  Cabbage  should  now  be  planted.  If  inserted 
in  dry  weather  water  or  liquid  manure  must  be  given  them.  The 
rows  ought  not  to  be  less  than  2ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  loin,  to 
18in.  Some  good  reliable  varieties  of  Broccoli  ought  also  to  be 
planted,  choosing  for  them  a  plot  of  firm  ground.  Holes  may  have 
to,  be  made  with  a  crowbar  to  insert  the  plants,  but  they  often 
make  just  the  right  sort  of  growth  which  will  pass  through  the 
winter  well.  In  order  to  assist  in  well  establishing  all  winter 
greens,  run  the  flat  hoe  between  the  rows  frequently. 

LETTUCE. — Cos  Lettuces,  which  are  approaching  a  full-grown 
•  condition,  may  hav^e  the  leaves  tied  together  in  dry  weather,  so 
as  to  well  enclose  the  hearts,  and  assist  their  blanching.  Thin 
out  seedlings.  Further  sowings  should  be  made  in  watered  drills. 
The  earlier  Lettuces  which  have  commenced  to  run  to  seed  ought 
to  be  pulled  up  without  delay,  their  continuance  impoverishing 
the  ground. — East  Kent. 


Autumn  Stimulation. 

During  favourable  seasons  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
queen  of  a  colony  is  stimulated  to  such  an  extent  by  the  ingather¬ 
ing  of  honey  and  pollen  as  to  completely  occupy  'all  the  bars  in 
the  brood  chamber  with  eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  honey,  and  the  bees  are  therefore  compelled  to 
find  room  for  the  storage  of  the  latter  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
hive.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  harvest  is  seldom 
of  more  than  a  fortnight’s  duration  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the 
stock  hive  is  full  of  brood  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  flow,  it 
will  from  the  same  cause  certainly  remain  so  through  the  whole 
of  the  harvest,  consequently  the  supers  rapidly  become  filled,  and 
the  colony  is  considered  an  excellent  one.  When,  however,  the 
supers  are  removed,  which  does  not  usually  take  place  until  the 
season  is  over  and  the  last  pound  of  honey  stored,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  bees  so  closely  robbed  of  their  surplus  stores? 

With  the  cessation  of  the  harvest  there  will  obviously  be  a 
dimini.shed  income,  and  the  large  quantity  of  the  brood  and  bees, 
with  their  innumerable  wants,  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
condition  through  the  inadequacy  of  their  food  supply,  causing 
many  bees  to  perish  through  useless  flights  in  search  of  food,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  the  brood,  which  is  cast  out  of  the  hive  in 
times  of  scarcity.  This  state  of  things  can  be  prevented  by 
gentle,  continuous  feeding  in  the  early  autumn,  which  stimulates 
the  queen,  bringing  out  her  best  egg  laying  qualities. 

The  continuance  of  ovipositing  is  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  stock  and  the  apiarist,  as  it  secures  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  number  of  eggs,  and  as  the  brood  which  is  already  in  the 
hive  is  also  brought  to  maturity,  there  is  a  population  of  young 
bees  for  the  winter.  Breeding  is  discontinued  naturally  only 
through  cold,  wet  Aveather,  or  Avhen  the  income  is  very  sparse ; 
but  no  matter  when  the  harvest  ends,  stimulative  feeding  should 
commence  when  the  .supers  are  removed,  and  should  cease  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  September,  as  should  cold  weather 
ensue  the  brood  in  the  hive  would  run  great  risk  of  being  chilled, 
and  the  bees  Avould  then  be  in  a  Avor.se  condition  than  before, 
through  performing  useless  labour  in  connection  AA'ith  the  brood. 
If  stocks  have  been  neglected,  and  breeding  long  discontinued, 
they  cannot  hav’e  too  much  attention  paid  to  them. 

"stimulative  feeding  should  be 'resorted  to  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  to  promote  breeding.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  this  method  of  feeding  as  soon  as  the  .supers  are  removed — that 
is,  any  excess  of  food  is  stored,  and  Avill  be  put  into  its  natural 
position  and  properly  sealed  up  Avithout  an  undue  proportion  of 
moisture,  Avhich  almost  iuA^ariably  happens  AA'hen  stocks  have  been 
fed  up  too  rapidly  late  in  the  autumn.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  procrastination  late  in  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  surplus  is 
taken  off,  put  on  rapid  feeders  if  short  of  food,  and  afterwards 
sub.stitute  sIoav  ones,  AAhich  should  contain  little  more  than  Avhat 
is  actually  required  for  the  daily  Avants  of  the  bees.  This  Avill 
have  a  stimulatiAm  effect,  and  aaTU  at  the  same  gradually  feed  up 
for  Avinter.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  Avidely  appreciated 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  colonies  during  the  folloAving 
season  is  only  obtained  by  taking  into  account  all  the  varied 
operations  the  in-evious  autumn.  , 

Plenty  of  bees  must  be  secured  for  Avinter,  Avhich,  apart  from 
the  work  they  accomplish  in  building  up  strength  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  also  effect  an  economy  of  stores,  as  the  more 
numerous  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive  the  better  are  they  able  to 
maintain  the  necessary  heat  during  the  cold  months,  without  the 
increased  consumption  of  food  and  mortality  AA'hich  numerical 
weakness  entails.  This  again  results  in  spring  feeding  to  a  great 
extent  being  obA’iated.  Food  is  never  lost. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Hives. 

When  people  only  used  straAv  skeps,  they  imagined  that  the 
oftener  bees  SAAarmed,  the  better  their  colonies  Avere  prospering. 
Unfortunately  this  idea  still  lives  in  outlying  country  districts, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days.  Some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
of  the  above  used  to  raise  the  hives,  and  do  now,  and  let  the  bees 
Avork  down  into  the  lower  chamber,  and  Avhen  the  busy  insects  had 
left  the  upper  hive,  this  sometimes  seemed  to  check  sAvarining. 
When  bar-framed  hives  became  knoAvn,  it  Avas  said  that,  by  givnng 
more  room  above,  by  placing  super  above  super,  the  bees  had 
been  deprived  of  their  desire  to  sAvarm.  Those  who  placed  their 
Avhole  faith  in  this  doctrine  kuoAv  hoAv  far  it  came  short  of  their 
hope-s.  Other  hives  were  invented,  all  non-swarming,  with  no 
warranty,  though,  Avith  room  on  the  sides,  but  these  proved  only 

worse  than  the  others.  t  .  i  i  • 

Last  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  Avatch  a  double  hive, 
something  like  a  “Wells,”  Avhich  .seems  to  have -attained  the 
object  most  bee-keepers  haim  in  vieAV,  viz.,  the  prevention  of 
swarming.  As  mv  observations  only  extend  over  one  season,  I 
could  not  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  a  non-swarming 
hive,  but  it  did  not  swarm  last  year,  and  the  take  for  the  year 
Avas  phenomenal,  considering  the  season,  and  far  in  advance  of  the 
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takes  from  other  hives  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  The  patentee, 
Mr.  Geary,  warrants  this  to  be  a  non-svvanning  hive,  and  without 
a  doubt  it  is  far  better  than  any  other  hive  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing,  and  well  worth  a  trial. — Hybla. 

When  to  put  on  Supers. 

One  is  constantly  being  asked.  When  ought  I  to  place  supers 
on  my  hives  ?  This  question  seems  a  very  simple  one,  but  only 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  Most  people 
imagine  that  we  have  only  to  place  on  these  supers  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  filled,  but  at  "the  end  of  the  season  they  tell  a  very 
different  tale.  They  have  learned  something  by  experience,  and 
the  school  of  experience  is  perhaps  the  best  of  schools  in  which 
to  learn.  Note  first  the  main  source  from  which  the  honey  is 
obtained.  In  one  district  it  may  be  fruit,  in  others  mustard, 
turnips,  clover,  lime  trees  or  heather.  Having  settled  this  point, 
get  the  hives  ready  for  the  season ;  this  means  you  must  com¬ 
mence  operations  at  least  six  weeks  before.  Then,  when  you  see 
the  white  wax  near  the  top  bars  put  on  the  queen  excluder  and 
sections,  wraj)  up  well,  and  hope  for  the  best.  During  a  good 
season  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  twenty-one  sections  filled  in 
seven  days.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  had  sections  filled 
in  this  period  once,  and  they  were  the  prettiest  he  had  ever  seen. 
Still,  knowing  this,  don’t  be  surprised  if  they  take  longer. 

It  may  not  be  cut  of  place  to  give  a  hint  or  two  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sections.  Procure  some  boiling  w^ater  and  a  small  paint 
brush.  Wet  all  the  joints  well,  twenty-one  sections  at  a  time, 
placing  them  one  on  the  other.  When  all  of  them  have  been  well 
wetted,  turn  over  the  pile,  and  the  first  one  operated  on  will  be 
well  soaked.  It  is  best  to  use  wdiole  sheets  of  foundation.  Many 
use  only  starters,  but  this  is  false  economy.  It  takes  the  bees 
longer  to  complete  their  work,  and  the  sections  are  rarely  so  well 
filled.  Some  time  ago  a  lady  bee-keeper  remarked  on  well  filled 
sections,  and  when  told  how'  they  were  secured,  replied,  “  I  can¬ 
not  lower  myself  to  do  that,  for  the  bees  in  time  wull  lose  the  art 
of  comb  building.” — Hybla. 

- t - 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

SWEET  PEAS  FUNGOID  (C.  M.  H.).— My  Sweet  Peas 
have  suffered  during  the  last  two  years,  but  this  year  they  are 
w'orse  than  ever.  A  large  proportion  of  seeds  have  never  come 
up,  and  if  they  survive  to  flow’ering  time  the  blos  :om3  are  deformed 
and  blurred  in  colour;  the  leaves  yellow  and  curled  up.  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  any  information. 

[The  Swmet  Pea  plants  are  affected  in  the  leaves  and  stems 
by  the  Pea  spot,  Asochyta  pisi,  a  parasitic  fungus  that  causes 
pale  spots  on  the  leaves,  stems,  and  even  pods  of  cultivated  Peas 
(Pisum  sativum),  Haricot  Beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris),  Everlasting 
Pea  (Lathyrus  sylvestris  platyphyllus,  syn.  L.  latifolius),  Swe-et 
Pea  (L.  odoratus),  and  species  of  Vicia  and  Cercis.  It  forms 
pallid  spots  of  a  somewhat  rounded  or  oval  form  on  the  leaves, 
and  these  quickly  dry  up  and  leave  nothing  but  the  stems  on 
young  plants,  and  greatly  prejudice  the  growth  of  older  plants 
so  that  they  do  not  flow'er  satisfactorily;  indeed,  the  petals  are 
affected,  being  more  or  less  disfigured  by  pale  dead  spots,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not  open,  but  shrivel  up  in  the  bud,  seeding 
being  very  indifferent,  and  sometimes  not  any  pods  are  formed. 
The  parasite  also  attacks  the  stems,  seldom  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  the  part  of  the  plant  above  the  point  of 
infection  commonly  collapses,  drying  up  and  withering  of  a  pale 
colour.  It  is,  however,  most  disastrous  to  the  leaves,  these 
having  the  pale  spots,  and  the  whole  leaf  or  leaflet  dries  up  of  a 
pale  colour.  On  the  pale  spots  appear  minute  dark  points  or 
dots,  though  not  ahvays  in  the  case  of  leaves  that  quickly  shrivel. 
These  dark  bodies  are  the  conceptacles  of  the  fungus,  and  from 
these  are  discharged,  wdien  mature,  the  spores  of  the  parasite  by 
means  of  which  the  disease  is  spread,  and  the  diseased  leaves  or 
stems  also  carry  over  the  disease  from  year  to  year  by  means  of 
perithecia  that*  form  in  them  during  their  dried  state.  Disea.sed 
portions,  therefore,  should  be  burned.  No  preventive  means 
against  this  pest  have  been  recorded.  Probably  spraying  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  or  potassium  sulphide  solution,  loz  of 
the  , sulphide  being  dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and 
when  dissolved  adding  2igals  of  soft  water,  in  which  loz  of  soft- 
soap  has  been  meanwhile  dissolved,  thus  making  2^gals  of  .solution, 
when  wmll  mixed  and  cool,  is  ready  for  use.  Spraying  should 


commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  and  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  coat  the 
leafage  as  made  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  solution.  Wo 
did  not  find  any  trace  of  disease  on  the  roots,  though  the  cuticular 
tissues  had  become  brown  in  some  cases,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  eelworm  in  the  root  stem.  Possibly  the  disease  may 
go  over  in  the  seed,  as  it  affects  the  pods  and  probably  the  seed, 
as  jmu  mention  that  some  of  the  Peas  never  come  up,  for  which, 
howmver,  the  seedsmen  are  not  responsible,  only  in  that  they 
should  be  careful  to  save  seed  only  from  healthy  plants.  The 
Sweet  Sultan  also  had  the  foliage  shrivelled  up,  and  appears 
affected  by  a  similar  disease,  but  we  did  not  discover  the  fruits 
of  the  fungus,  which  are  essential  for  definite  identification.  The 
soil  appears  deficient  in  lime,  otherwise  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  grow'  Peas  and  other  crops  satisfactorily.  As  there  was  trace 
of  ‘‘sleeping  disease”  in  the  Sw’eet  Sultan  root  stem,  we  advise 
the  ground  to  be  dressed  in  the  autumn,  or  some  time  in  advance 
of  cropping,  with  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate 
and  three  parts  kainit,  applying  lib.  of  the  mixture  per  square 
yard,  and  digging  in,  taking  small  spits  so  as  to  mix  evenly  with 
the  soil.  In  the  spring,  or  before  sowdng  or  planting,  again  fork 
over  the  ground,  and  probably  you  will  not  be  ti'oubled  with  the 
collapse  of  either  the  Sw'cet  Peas  or  the  Sw'eet  Sultan  plants.] 
DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (S.  W.).— Sturdy,  healthy 
cuttings  grown  in  the  full  sun,  inserted  now  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  stood  on  damp  ashes  in  a  frame,  kept  moist,  close, 
and  shaded  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  strike  readily,  and 
the  plants  are  often  very  serviceable  for  various  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  The  cuttings  and  young  plants  cannot  have  too  much 
light  and  air  consistent  with  keeping  the  foliage  fresh.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dwarf  plants  of  pompon  varieties  are  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  July  and  August. 

BOOK  ON  FORESTRY  (Geo.  S.). — We  are  not  acquainted 
w'ith  the  book  you  name,  and  cannot  say  where  a  copy  is  obtain¬ 
able.  You  might  write,  stating  your  wants,  and  asking  for  a 
catalogue  of  their  books,  to  either  of  the  follow’ing  :  W’esley  and 
Son,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  WhC.  ;  or  Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  E.C.  We  can  recommend  to  your  notice  “  The  New 
Forestry,”  by  J.  Simpson,  2s.  6d.  (Pawson  and  Brailsford, 
Sheffield),  as  a  good,  suggestive  work.  You  will  find  occasional 
forestry  work  in  our  own  columns,  also  in  the  “  Gardeners’ 
Chronide,”  London;  “The  Garden,”  London;  “North  British 
Agriculturist,”  Edinburgh;  “The  Field,”  “Flora  and  Sylva” 
(2s.  6d.  monthly),  and  other  periodicals.  We  do  not  know  a 
journal  of  forestry.  There  was  a  Scottish  arbori cultural  paper, 
but  it  failed. 

VARIETIES  OF  BLACK  HAMBURGH  GRAPE  (W.  A.).— 
The  best  variety  of  Black  Hamburgh  is  undoubtedly  Mill  Hill, 
which  has  the  fine  appearance  of  Dutch  Hamburgh,  but  w’ithout 
the  coarseness  and  hollowmess  at  the  centre  that  characterises 
that  form,  and  the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  the  latter  is,  however,  excellent,  and  as  a  rule  grows 
better  than  the  Mill  Hill.  By  planting  the  Vines  now  you  will 
take  time  by  the  forelock — i.e.,  get  them  established,  and  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a  good  start  when  the  house  is 
closed  in  February.  It  is  only  a  question  of  shading  until  the 
Vines  recover  from  the  partial  disentangling  and  spreading  out 
of  the  roots  in  the  fresh  material,  afterwards  exposing  the  growth 
fully  to  light  so  as  to  get  the  wood  ripe.  Cut  hard  back,  and 
they  w’ill  start  wmll  with  the  other  Yhnes.  It  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  plant  at  once  than  defer  it  until  the  house  is  started  in 
February.  _ _ 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick.* 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. _ _ 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1903. 

July. 

Direction  o 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

d 

cd 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

tc 

■*=>  ^  ai 

o  a 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

01 

HH 

W 

(U 

o 

1-3 

J  s  g 

o  ° 

B 

Sunday  ...  5 

S.W. 

deg. 

59-4 

deg. 

55'8 

deg. 

70-5 

deg. 

55-7 

Ins. 

deg. 

64-7 

deg. 

6T8 

deg. 

570 

deg. 

53-5 

Monday  ...  6 

N.W. 

58-4 

55’0 

65-2 

55-7 

— 

64-2 

61-7 

57-2 

54'6 

Tuesday...  7 

N.N.W. 

56-2 

53-3 

65-9 

46-3 

— 

62-2 

bl*3 

57-4 

40-7 

Wed’sday  8 

N.N.W. 

60-2 

56-0 

72-5 

43-0 

— 

61'2 

60-8 

57-6 

31'0 

Thursday  9 

N.W. 

71-7 

67'2 

77'2 

600 

— 

64-0 

60-8 

b'/‘b 

bi’4 

Pridav  ...10 

S.W. 

73-7 

68-5 

1  84-4 

58'9 

— 

65-2 

61'2 

57 '6 

50’7 

Saturday  11 

S.W. 

76-6 

70-0 

'  85’2 

1 

57-9 

66-6 

62-0 

57-7 

49‘5 

% 

Means  ... 

65-2 

608 

i 

74-4 

1  53*9 

|Total. 

i 

j  64  0 

614 

57'4 

48  8 

Fine  warm  w'eather,-  with  a  rising  temperature  towards  the  end 
of  the  week,  Saturday  being  the  hottest  day  since  August  10,  1901, 
which  was  exactly  the  same — viz.,  85'2deg. 
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Fiscal  Policy:  The  New  Departure. 


Before  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  new  fiscal  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  must  disclaim  any 
political  bias,  at  least  so  far  as  party  politics  are  concerned. 
There  is  such  an  enormous  difference  between  the  policy 
which  governs  a  party  and  the  policy  wherewith  the  same 
party  governs  the  country,  that  we  may  reasonably  ask. 
What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  “  political  V’  What 
are  politics'?  With  regard  to  agriculture  and  its  interests, 
we  are  afraid  politics  are  a  game  in  which  those  interests 
take  the  form  of  the  shuttlecock,  which  is  kept  rising  and 
falling  at  the  will  of  the  player,  but  is  much  more  frequently 
down  than  aloft..  Well,  the  fiscal  suggestions  are  before  the 
country  as  a  political  question,  and  with  Mr.  Editor’s  per¬ 
mission,  we  propose  to  shortly  discuss  their  probable  effects 
in  relation  wdth  agriculture. 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  are  raising 
a  cry  against  taxes  on  food,  and  probably  a  number  of  farmers 
are  secretly  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  more  for 
their  produce,  and  the  price  of  Wheat  is  the  point  in  which 
they  take  the  greatest  interest.  The  price  of  Wheat  repre¬ 
sents  the  price  of  bread,  not  quite  exactly,  but  nearly 
enough  for  purposes  of  argument,  and  it  is  absolutely  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  electorate  of  this  country  will  sanction 
any  artificial  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  loaf.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  suggestions  should  be  worked  out  in  practice, 
though  Wheat  might  be  taxed,  the  impost  could  only  be  a 
small  one,  at  any  rate  until  our  colonies  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  our  deficiency  of  bread 
stuffs. 

The  farmer  who  hopes  for  the  imposition  of  protective 
tariffs  sufficient  to  revive  British  Wheat  production,  is 
living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  The  people  who  argue  that  we 
can  produce  Wheat  sufficient  for  home  necessities  are  only 
talking  nonsense.  It  can  be  done  ;  but  not  as  a  paying 
transaction.  We  could  produce  the  Wheat  if  it  would  pay 
to  do  so,  but  the  crop  requires  more  field  room  than  our 
England  can  supply,  and  it  does  not  under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  employ  very  much  labour.  As  towns  increase  in  size 
and  number  the  purely  agricultural  area  of  the  country 
must  decrease,  and  any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  production 
of  cereal  crops  is  really  not  to  be  desired,  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  or  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in 
mind  auy  serious  imposts  ou  imported  cereals.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  imports  with  a 
view  to  rearrangement  of  import  duties.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  fall  entirely 
on  the  consumer,  may  be  reduced,  and  imposts  placed  on 
imported  manufactured  articles  which  compete  with  home 
productions. 

If  we  follow’  the  common-sense  plan  of  lax'ng  artioies  in 
proportion  as  we  can  produce  them  at  home  or  not,  then 
Wheat  would  be  one  of  those  most  lightly  taxed,  for  we  do 
not  iDi’oduce  one-fourth  of  our  requirements.  And  it  is  ihe 
same  with  ±Sarley  and  Oats,  tlK)ugh  in  lesser  degree. 
How  could  the  live  stock  of  this  country  be  fed  if  there  were 
no  imports  of  Barley,  Oats,  and  similar  feeding  stuffs?  We 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  brewing  materials 
even,  and  it  would  be  suicidal  to  impose  duties  which  would 
be  in  the  least  degree  prohibitive.  Of  course,  the  point  of 
the  whole  proposal  is  the  giving  a  preference  to  our  colo¬ 
nies  and  if  anything  should  come  of  it  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Canada  would  be  one  of  the  chief  gainers,  for 


her  climate  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Barley  and  Oats 
as  well  as  of  Wheat,  and  no  doubt  if  she  had  sufficient  en¬ 
couragement  she  could  enormously  increase  her  export  of 
all  three  cereals. 

Will  Bradford  agree  to  import  duties  on  wool,  the  raw 
material  of  tier  industry  1  If  wool  be  taxed  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  benefit  the  British  farmer,  and  the  price 
of  wool  is  now  so  wretched  that  he  deserves  all  the  help 
he  can  get  from  this  quarter.  The  preferential  tariff  would 
greatly  encourage  Australian  sheep  owners  by  giving  them 
an  advantage  over  their  Argentine  rivals.  By  encouraging 
sheep-breeding,  however,  it  might  also  give  a  fillip  to  ihe 
frozen  mutton  trade,  whilst  the  Argentine  demand  for  pure 
bred  rams  might  be  expected  to  show  a  decline. 

There  is  another  corner  of  this  suoject  that  may  readily 
become  a  very  important  one  when  every  point  has  been 
well  and  fairly  considered.  Politicians  of  all  creeds  are 
agreed  as  to  the  extreme  desirability  of  retaining  our  rural 
population,  and  none  will  dissent  from  us  when  we  say  that 
the  land  to  be  more  productive  needs  more  labour,  more 
manure,  and  higher  cultivation  altogether.  As  our  arable 
fields  become  restricted  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
receive  more  forcing  treatment.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
From  whence  are  we  to  get  the  nee e  l  stimulus  '?  From  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  new  idea,  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  would  be  taxing  food,  and  the  towns  might  set  their  faces 
against  it  at  first,  but  it  would  be  taxing  luxurj-es  more  than 
necessaries.  We  are  referring,  of  course,  to  the  enormous 
imports  of  foreign  vegetables  and  fruit  which  reach  this 
country  in  advance  of  our  season,  and  have  very  nearly 
ruined  British  market  gardeners.  Fruit  and  vegetables  out 
of  season  are  luxuries,  and  people  who  require  them  should 
afford  to  pay  a  duty  on  them.  An  advantage  for  the  home 
grower  in  his  own  market  would  greatly  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  kinds  of  British  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  in 
all  probability  the  consumer  would  very  soon  reap  a  benefit 
in  having  as  good  a  supply  as  ever,  and  of  sounder  food. 
The  encouragement  of  more  intense  cultivation  of  this  kind 
would  indirectly  stimulate  the  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  as  well  as  dairying,  for  it  is  the  occupiers  of  small 
holdings  which  do  the  lion’s  share  .n  supivying  the  country 
with  those  articles,  the  demand  for  which  is  ever  increasing. 
Without  duties  on  vegetables  and  fruits  we  should  be  better 
as  we  are. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  week,  with  very  high  w’inds  and  an 
immense  amount  of  dust.  Rain  is  wanted  badly  everywhere 
except  in  the  hayfields.  Hay  making  has  been  the  chief  work 
all  round  us,  and  ricks  may  be  seen  in  every  direction ;  little 
grass  is  left  standing,  and  in  a  few  days  the  hay  harvest  will  be 
over. 

Turnips  are  stopped  for  want  of  rain ;  they  grow  slowly,  and 
but  few  fields  have  yet  been  singled.  Now  that  hay  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  way  all  hands  can  be  sent  to  the  Turnips. 
It  is  most  necessary  now  to  get  the  hoeing  done  quickly,  for 
the  time  before  harvest  is  getting  very  short.  Fortunately  the 
use  of  string  binders  makes  it  possible  to  keep  men  amongst  the 
root  crops  for  some  time  after  reaping  has  commenced. 

Faimiers  who  intend  to  spray  their  Potatoes  must  be  having 
the  work  done.  We  had  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  spraying  last  year.  One  field  only  amongst  many  was 
sprayed,  and  that  field  kept  green  much  longer  and  produced  a 
heavier  crop  than  auy  of  the  others.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
seemed  heavy,  but  it  was  a  remarkable  financial  success. 

Sheep  pastures  are  drying  up  rapiclly,  and  ewes  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  their  milk.  We  are  meditating  early  weaning  of 
the  lambs.  There  is  plenty  of  dry  food  now,  and  the  lambs 
will  never  bo  deprived  of  their  mother’s  milk  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  fog  ready  for 
them  ;  we  can  spare  them  a  few  Mangolds,  and  the  Cabbages 
are  ripening  nicely,  so  there  will  he  plenty  of  good  sound  food 
for  the  immediate  future.  We  shall  dip  both  ewes  and  lambs 
when  we  separate  them.  The  dixr  we  shall  use  is  of  the  nature 
of  xrhenyle,  and  is  non-poisonous.  The  whole  operation  will  cost 
little  more  than  Id.  per  head.  Surely  there  is  no  excuse  for 
neglect  of  dixriring.  This  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  got  coin- 
puLsory  dipiring  yet.  We  trust  that  such  a  time  will  come, 
and  that  it  is  not  far  distant. 

The  wisdom  of  insuring  farm  men  against  accidents  is  shown 
by  two  accidents  which  have  just  haxipened,  both  of  them  to 
foremen.  In  one  case,  uninsured,  the  man  was  trajiped  be¬ 
tween  a  cart  shaft  and  a  wall ;  he  will  be  disabled  for  two 
months  at  the  farmer’s  expense.  The  other  was  knocked  down 
and  mauled  by  a  young  horse,  seriously  injured.  His  employer 
is  receiving  conqie-nsation  from  an  insurance  comxiany. 
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S1>ECIAL  jg^OTICE. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

Paper- White  and  Double  Roman  Narcissus, 


FREESIAS,  AND  OTHER  EARLY  BULBS. 

received  their  consignments  in  the  finest 
w¥  ill  ■  V-/ O  A  Om  0V/1»  possible  condition,  and  can  execute  orders 

immediately.  It  is  necessary  to  order  as  soon  as  possible,  as  good  bulbs  are  scarce  this  season. 


General  Bulb  Catalogue  Ready  in  a  Few  Daysm 


HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N.;  AND  BARNET,  HERTS. 


ORGHIDS-ORGHiDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 

„  ^  Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

TO  His  Majesty 

The  King  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


TULIPS  I  DAFFODILS! 

GROWN  IN  VIRGIN  LOAM. 

Lowe$t  price  conHHent  with  highest  quality.  Catalogues  free. 

ALEX.  M.  WILSON,  Bulb  Grower,  East  Keal,  Spilsby. 


CABBAGE  SEEDS 

The  Best  and  Hardiest  Variety  is 

Dicksons  Perfection,  ed.  pkt.,  i/e  oz. 

Also  highly  recommended  — 
DICKSONS  NONSUCH,  4d.  per  pkt.,  1/-  per  oz. 
ELLAM’S  EARLY  SPRING,  4d.  per  pkt.,  lOd.  oz 
MEIN’S  No.  1,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 
WHEELER’S  IMPERIAL,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d,  per  oz. 
MYATT’S  EARLY  OFFENHAM,  3d.  pkt.,  9d.  oz. 

PRICKD  CATALOGUE  Post  Free  of  all  other  Seeds 
for  present  and  later  sowing. 


The  best  test  of  quality  is  “  Repeat  Orders."  These 
we  have  had  from 'many  customers  for  the  last  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  in  many  cases  annually.  60  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals,  including  the  R.H.S.  Gold  Medal  for 
Begonias  only.  Our  Speciality  Collection  :  Double, 
30,'-  per  dozen;  Single,  24/-  per  dozen  ;  named  or  hybrid 
Seedlings.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


DICKSONS 


SEED  nTTirornTNn 
GROWEBS,  UlllilO  1  JLil 


B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Begonia  Specialists,  VeoYil,  Som. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


WEST’S 

WEST’S 

WEST’S 


SLUG  KILLER  POWDER 
ANT  KILLER  POWDER 
WOODLICE  KILLER  POWDER. 


Test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE 
and  yourse  f 
decide 

on  its  merits. 


will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  Protect, 

Money  Save, 
and 

Labour  Ease. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post 

free.  No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices. 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries— 

C.  E.  WEST,  Roundhay.  Higham  Hill, 

Mo  Agentsm  Sufficient  Addresses.  LONDON,  N.E. 


No.  1204.— VoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


Joui[ii!il  4  ^0rt«[ttltoiie. 

THURSDAY.  .JULY  23,  1903. 


Poverty. 


half  of  the  ills  our 
^  plants  are  heir  to  is  directly 
traceable  to  poverty,  and  an 
additional  percentage  indirectly 
to  the  same  cause.  This,  apart 
from  the  fruit  bearers  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  gospel  of  feeding 
so  vigorously  preached  of  late  years, 
glaring  examples  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
poverished  orchards  and  garden  starvelings 
are  still  common.  From  such  time  as  a  re¬ 
action  set  in  against  the  use  of  those  heavily 
rich  composts  our  forefathers  delighted  to 
humour  their  pet  plants  with,  and  the  intro 
duction  of  highly  concentrated  chemical  com¬ 


pounds  in  lieu  of  them,  there  has  been,  and  is, 
judging  from  appearances  not  infrequently  met 
with,  a  good  deal  of  unhappiness  in  plant  life, 
and  that  not  wholly  within  the  confines  of  the 
glass  department.  Probably  past  masters  in 
plant  culture  were  prone  to  carry  the  great 
muck  doctrine  to  extremes,  like  one  who 


Spreads  of  manure  a  waggon-load  around. 

To  raise  a  puny  Daisy  from  the  ground. 

But  possibly  we  of  latter  days  have  gone  to 
extremes,  too,  in  the  other  direction,  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  loams  obtained  locally, 
the  bulk  of  which,  as  removed  from  worn  out 
pastures,  is  but  a  hungry  medium.  That  the 
popular  Chrysanthemum  has  not  suffered  from 
poverty  goes  without  saying  ;  gouty  stems,  fat 
foliage,  and  bilious  blooms  have  too  often 
shown  a  surfeit  of  the  good  things  of  plant 
life,  but  that  rather  emphasises  the  hungry 
look  characterising  many  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  even  in  some  of  the  high  places  of  the 
great  gardening  world.  Too  much  margin  has, 
perhaps,  been  left  for  the  application  of  liquid 
stimulant  or  chemical  fertilisers,  which,  unless 
judiciously  and  persistently  applied,  have 
rather  a  spasmodic  action  on  growth  and 
health  sustenance  than  more  lasting  nutriment 
combined  with  the  potting  compost. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardaning 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THH  BDITOR,”  At 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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Plants  which  are  potted  annuall;  !  and  thus  divested  of 
most  of  their  former  crop  of  roots,  shch  as  Fancy  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Cyclamens,  and  Fuchsias ;  or  plants  which  are 
shifted  on  under  biennial  treatment,  such  as  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  others  of  that  ilk,  are  so  grateful  for  something 
more  than  a  poor  soil  and  the  jDromise  of  good  things  to 
come,  which  they  may  or  may  not  get,  that  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  merit  more  consideration  at  potting  time  than 
they  are  apt  to  receive.  For  such  things  and  for  others, 
of  which  more  anon,  well  dried  cowdiing  is  an  incom¬ 
parable  addition  to  the  potting  compost.  A  few  barrow¬ 
loads  thoroughly  well  dried  on  the  top  of  a  boiler  until  as 
hard  as  biscuits,  and  packed  away  in  a  barrel  or  bin,  is 
always  ready  and  in  prime  condition  for  use  at  any  time. 
Broken  up  into  nubbly  bits  small  or  large,  according  to  the 
size  of  pots  to  be  used,  and  mixed  wdth  the  compost,  not 
forgetting  a  handful  as  a  finish  off  to  the  moss  or  rough 
stuff  over  the  crocks,  there  is  a  permanent  enjoyment  for 
the  plants  to  which  vigorous  health  will  soon  testify  ;  with 
most  flowering  subjects,  too,  without  sacrifice  to  wealth  or 
beauty  of  bloom.  Proofs  of  its  value  in  practice  are  easily 
obtained,  and  if  young  plant  growers  will  put  it  to  the 
test  at  their  usual  time  of  potting  certain  things  by  treating 
a  few  plants,  say  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  either  as  young 
plants  potted  on,  or  cut-backs  staked  out,  to  it,  advantage 
over  the  usual  method  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure 
conviction. 

Amongst  stove  plants  the  Caladium  family  are  quickly 
responsive  to  this  fertiliser,  and  given  the  rough  compost 
they  revel  in,  viz.,  fibry  loam,  peat,  charcoal,  and 
sphagnum,  forming  a  rough,  lumpy  mixture,  with  dried  cow- 
dung  liberally  added,  under  the  mild  excitement  of  gentle 
bottom  heat  results  will  be,  perchance,  a  revelation  to  many. 
It  is  in  just  such  a  mixture  the  handsome  Acalypha  (hispida 
Sanderiana)  reveals  its  possibilities  as  a  decorative  plant, 
and  noble  specimens  with  a  couple  of  dozen  crimson  tails 
depending  from  amidst  broad,  massive  foliage  are  grand 
objects  so  seldom  seen,  perhaps,  that  one  might  well  w^ax 
enthusiastic  even  over  such  a  common  subject.  Cowper, 
who  remarked. 

If  vain  your  toil, 

Then  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil-. 

could  not  but  admit  that  the' latter  is  an  important  element, 
more  especially  with  plants  imprisoned  in  pots. 

The  use  of  bulky  manures,  however,  in  potting  com¬ 
posts  is  not  suitable  for  all  subjects,  and  plants  of  harder 
texture  requiring  several  shifts  ere  they  reach  the  final 
stage  as  specimens,  as  which  they  might  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  for  several  years,  would  rather  enjoy  a  top-dressing 
annually  than  its  use  in  the  soil  direct,  where  from  its 
nature  a  soured,  soppy  condition  would  eventually  obtain. 
Otherwise  there  is  great  scope  alffongst  the  many  objects  of 
either  stove  or  greenhouse  culture  which  show  the  pangs  of 
poverty,  and  plead  for  better  treatment. 

No  disparagement  of  the  valuable  and  handy  stimulants, 
such  as  Clay’s  fertiliser,  or  Thomson’s  Vine  and  plant 
manure,  is  intended,  both  of  which  the  writer  has  firm  faith 
in.  As  with  Liebig’s  extract  and  “  the  roast  beef  of  Old 
Engla,nd  ”  in  the  economy  of  human  life,  so  with  the 
chemical  compounds  and  heavier  manures  in  the  plant 
world,  each  have  their  owm  place  on  the  respective  menus, 
and  wdll  hold  their  own.  Like  ourselves,  too,  plants  enjoy 
a,  change  of  diet,  and  the  grosser  feeders  they  are  the  more 
do  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  grosser  and  more  bulky 
sources  of  nutriment.  Such  at  least  has  been  proved  in 
the  practice  of — A.  N.  Oldhead. 


Origin  of  Vegetables. 

The  English  climate,  abused  with  right  goodwill  by  all  and 
sundry,  and  abominably  as  it  certainly  does  too  often  behave,  yet 
produces  a  wonderfully  varied  supply  of  the  genus  “  vegetable.” 
Nevertheless,  we  have  to  defer  to  and  pamper  many  of  its  species, 
and  use  all  sorts  of  arts  and  contrivances  to  bring  them  “  up  to 
the  scratch,”  and  train  them  in  the  way  Ave  wish  them  to  go. 
This  is  only  fair,  seeing  that  most  of  them  are  strangers  originally 
to  our  soil,  and  considering  the  extreme  pitch  of  excellence  to 
which  they  accommodatingly  bring  themselves.  Autres  terres, 
autres  moeurs,  and  though  we  employ  our  green  foods  rather 
differently  for  the  most  part  to  our  Gallic  neighbours,  Avho  serve 
up  at  least  one  dish  neat  of  the  particular  kinds  in  season  at  the 
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moment,  both  at  dejeuner  and  diner,  utilising  them  but  little  with 
the  other  savoury  courses ;  yet  Ave  in  our  Avay  mixing  them  up 
and  eating  them  as  adjuncts  to  the  meat  dishes,  enjoy  them  after 
our  own  lights,  and  Avith  an  equal  if  not  keener  relish.  Still,  the 
continental,  less  solid  and  more  airy  .style  of  cookery  lends  itself, 
it  must  be  confessed,  more  than  ours  to  many  insidious  and  won¬ 
derful  plats  of  much  delicacy  and  flavour.  Disraeli’s  epicure  and 
Horace’s  gastronomic  saA’ant  Avould  unquestionably  cast  their  Amte 
in  faAmur  of  the  undoubted  art  of  our  foreign  friends.  A  subject, 
therefore,  of  so  great  variety,  and  capable  of  so  many  possibilities, 
calls  surely  for  some  research  as  to  the  origin  and  antecedents  of 
its  A'egetable  components. 

Taking  the  Potato  first  as  being  so  uniA’ersal  nowadays,  that 
its  absence  Avould  be  felt  alinost  .as  much  as  that  of  one’s  house¬ 
hold  bread,  it  is  a  matter  of  recorded  history  that  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  brought  over  by  the  Spaniards,  those  pioneers  of  a 
bygone  age  of  industry  and  adventure,  from  Quito  in  Ecuador, 
aiid  introduced  into  their  OAvn  country.  Darwin  in  his’ 
official  naturalist’s  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  boat  “  Beagle,”  made  a  particular  study  of  all  indi¬ 
genous  groAA’ths  and  animals.  He  describes  hoAv  he  fqund  the 
Potato  to  be  native  both  to  the  damp  forests  of  the  Chilian  islands 
and  the  sterile  mountains  of  the  central  mainland.  As  to 
Raleigh’s  finger  in  the  pie,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
tuber  he  brought  from  Virginia  Avas  not  the  common  but  the  SAveet 
Potato. 

Putting  the  Tomato  next  as  being  of  kin  to  the  former,  though, 
one  feels  almo.st  inclined  sometimes  to  call  it  a  fruit,  especially 
by  reason  of  its  beautiful  colour  and  its  pleasant  flavour  in  its 
fresh  state,  this,  too,  can  be  rightly  claimed  by  South  America 
for  its  birthplace,  though  long  ihtroduced  to  other  congenial, 
moist,  and  temperate  climates.  It  Avas  brought  into  Europe  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  called  the  Love  Apple, 
because  it  is  romantically  supposed  to  incite  the  tender  passions! 

Celery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indigenous  to  our  own  country, 
certainly  England  and  Ireland;,  in  its  natural  unredeemed. state 
being  partial  to  ditches  and  marshy  places  near  the  sea  coast. 
So,  too,  Seakale,  as  its  name  Avould  lead  one  to  suppos;e,  is  a 
.spontaneous  growth 'along  the  coast  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
Scotch  loAvlands,  and  the  Avestern  coast  of  Europe. 

Asparagus  (or  old  style  Sparrow  Grass,  as  sorne  of  our  rustic 
gardeners  yet  term  it)  may  be  said  to  groAv  wild  alike  On  the  south 
coast  of  England  as  on  the  desert  steppes  of  Russia,  where  it 
springs  up  so  abundant  that  it  is  eaten  doAvn  by  the  cattle  as 
grass.  The  sand  dunes  of  low-lying  Holland  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  semi-natural  ground  for  cultivating  this  delicacy  in  a  large 
Avay.  Proctor’s  “  dull  tame  shore,”  for  which  he  loved  “  the  great 
.sea  more  and  more,”  might,  indeed,  be  made  in  such  districts,  and 
under  such  adA'antages  as  these,  if  not  to  blossom  as  the  Rose,  at 
any  rate,  to  produce"  much  fertility  in  due  season  in  other  w^ays. 

As  to  the  Carrot,  this  root  has  become  in  the  cour.se  of  culti¬ 
vation  very  much  improved,  and  probably  the  “tame”  product 
AA’ould  scarcely  recognise  its  original  progenitor  in  the  article, 
groAving  along  the  seaboard  of  southern  Europe,  and  more  recently 
in  Asiatic  Russia  ;  Avliile  Salsafy  groAvs  in  the  meadoAvs  and  pasture 
land  of  many  di.stricts  along  the  Mediterranean,  all  along  AA’hich 
shores  may  also  be  found  the  common  Beetroot,  so  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  in  places  for  the  quantity  of  sugar  it  produces.  This  root 
is  native  besides  to  ’  North  Africa  and  districts  in  the  west  of 
Asia.  The  species  knoAvn  as  Avhite  Beet  is  grown  for  the  sake  of 
its  leaves,  Avhich  are  used  as  a  .substitute  for  Spinach. 

More  difficult  is  it  to  account  for  the  Radish  in  its  Avild  .state, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  a  plant  of  a  similar  nature,  whose 
habitat  is  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts  generally.  So,  too,  as 
regards  the  Onion.  Its  use  and  cultivation  seem  to  have  been 
well  nigh  from  time  immemorial.  This  much,  hoAveyer,  seems 
certain  as  .regards  ourselves,  that  its  birthplace  and  native 
country  Avas  not  here,  its  original  home  being  now  lost  in  the 
mists  of  time. 

Beans  of  various  kinds  were  knoAvn  in  the  days  of  the 
Egyptian.s,  and  later  in  the  time  of  tho  Jcaajs  received  a  fair 
amount  of  cultivation,  seeming  to  differ  but  little  from  those  in 
use  at  the.  present  time.  They  possess  a  .special  interest  besides, 
seeing  that  they  Avere  employed  for  voting  purposes  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Finishing  up  Avith  that  inA^aluable  member  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe,  the  CaulifloAver,  of  Avhich  Broccoli  is  another  and  newer 
species  and  cousin  germain,  there  is  little  doubt  it  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  from  Cyprus,  Avhere  it  has  been  in  cultiA^ation  for  ages,  as 
also  along  the  temperate  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
natural  sympathetic  clime  and  auspicious  soil  for  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of '  the  Avhole  race  of  edible  garden  vegetables.— J.  A. 
Carnegie  Cheales. 


Melon,  President  Loubet. 

Writing  from  The  Gardens,  Farnley  Hall,  Otley,  on  July  11,  the 
undersigned  savs  :  “The  neAv  seedling  Melon,  President  Loubet, 
Avas  raised  by  Mr.  F.  Pheby,  gardener  to  T.  Duncan.  Esq.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Otley,  but  was  groAvn  by  me.  as  shoAvn  at  the  R.H.S.  show. 
Will  you  please  make  a  note  of  this? — Jno.  Snell. 
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Cypripedium  venustum  Measureslanum. 

Amongst  the  very  numerous  the  well-known 

venustum  is  highly  appreciated.  Every  collection  comprises  the 
type  and  several  variations  from,  some  cf  which  occasionally  find 
their  way  to  the  Drill  Hall.  Amongst  the  most  distinct  of  these 
during  recent  years  is  the  one  we  figure,  and  which  was  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cliapman  when  Orchid  grower  to  Mr.  Measures  at 
iCamberwell.  We  believe  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Hollowaj^, 
possessed  the  stock.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  lined  with  green, 
the  petals  and  pouch  being  yellow,  barred  with  green, 

Cattleya  gigas. 

Leaving  expensive  and  rare  hybrids  out  of  the  question,  this 
is.  one  of  the  grandest  of  Cattleyas,  and  one  that,  given  proper 
attention,  any  amateur  may  grow  without  difficulty.  As  a  rule, 
imported  plants  arrive  in  a  good  and  leafy  condition,  needing 
only  to  be  potted  at  once  in  clean  potsherds  after  a  thorough 
cleansing. 

As  soon  as  roots  are  seen  starting  the  crocks  may  be  covered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  moss  and  peat.  In  a  warm  house  jiro- 
gre.ss  will  Ire  rapid,  and  the  plants  often  flower  the  first  season. 
It  does  not  vary  so  much  as  some  species,  though  there  are 
several  distinct  from  the  type,  and  a  poor  C.  gigas  is  very  seldom 
seen. 

A  good  form  measures  about  Sin  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  rosy-purple  with  a  deeper  tinted  lip,  this  latter  having  a 
white  eye-like  blotch  on  either  side  of  the  column.  A  native  of 
New  Guinea,  this  fine  Cattleya  was  discovered  by  M.  Warscewicz, 
a  Polish  collector,  but  though  originally  named  after  him,  it  is 
better  known  in  collections  by  the  above  title. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

As  yet  Orchid  growth  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  in  full  swing, 
and  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  keep  them  going  as  described  in 
recent  notes,  carefully  avoiding  anything  that  is  likely  to  check 
their  progress,  and  helping  them  along  by  suitable  temperatures 
and  due  attention  to  atmospheric  moisture,  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  Orchid  grower’s  simplest 
task,  for  with  bright  seasonable  weather,  long  days,  and  genial 
evenings  and  nights,  everything  is  in  his  favour. 

But  it  is  not  a  far  cry  now  to  the  time  of  finishing  growth, 
wdien  watchfulness  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  each  species — 
one  might  almost  say  each  separate  plant- — requires  attention  to 
its  individual  wants.  For  instance,  there  is  the  long-bulbed,  two¬ 
leaved  section  of  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Leopold!  and  its  allies. 
These,  wdren  the  season’s  growth  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
flower  spikes  are  forniing,  may  with  advantage  be  kept  at  the 
coolest  and  driest  part  of  the  house,  as  when  growths  start  before 
the  flowers  are  formed  the  latter  are  seldom  as  strong  for  it, 
while  the  plant  itself  is  put  out  of  season,  as  it  were.  This,  with 
care,  can  usually  be  avoided  in  the  ca.se  of  these  long  bulbed 
specie.s,  though  I  admit  it  is  far  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  such 
species  as  C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana. 

But  the  rough  and  ready  methods  that  answer  in  the  case  of 
Dendrobiums  must  not  be  practised  with  these  Cattlej’as.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  former,  we  have  now  got  D.  thyrsiflorum  and  D.  densi- 
florum  both  nearly  at  the  apex  of  their  growth.  When  they  are 
quite  finished,  they  may,  after  a  week  in  a  lighter,  drier  house 
than  that  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  be  put  out  of  doors  in 
an  ordinarj"  sheltered  position,  or  if  a  semi-sheltered  frame  is  at 
command,  it  will  suit  them  perfectly.  Just  at  first  they  will 
need  attention  to  watering  at  the  roots  very  frequently,  but  after 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  open  air  only  sufficient  to  prevent 
shrivelling  will  be  required. 

D.  aureum,  D.  Bensonise,  D.  Ainsworth!,  and  D.  crassinode 
are  all  species  that  finish  early  and  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn, 
and  from  the  time  the  latter  turn  colour,  preparatory  to  falling, 
until  the  flower  buds  swell  at  the  nodes,  practically  no  water 
need  be  given,  but  cool,  dry,  airj^  conditions  that  conduce  to  a 
perfect  rest  and  subsequent  free  flowering.  These  notes  may 
appear  to  Some  a  little  premature,  but  it  is  safe  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out. — H.  R.  R. 


Insects  as  Garden  Adornments. 


Tke  great  Hymenopterous  order,  of  which  ants,  bees, 
and  saw  flies  are  w^ell  known  representatives,  includes  a  host 
of  insects  common  in  gardens,  and  of  varied  form  and  habit, 
but  all  four-winged  in  their  perfect  state.  They  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  beauty  or  lustre  of  many  butterflies  and  beetles, 


though  some  of  them  have  brilliant  wings  or  bod.ies,  wdth 
showy  colours.  Conspicuous  on  the  wdng  as  flower-haunters, 
their  life  while  in  the  grub  or  larval  stage  is  mostly  hidden 
from  view.  These  insects,  like  those  of  some  other  groups, 
may  be  classed  as  species  that  are  of  service  in  gardens, 
those  that  are  more  or  less  injurious,  and  those  occupying 
a  neutral  position.  Many  species  furnish  us  with  garden 
music,  though  it  may  be  to  the  ears  of  some  people  a  less 
agreeable  melody  than  it  is  to  the  ears  of  others.  Amongst 
the  bees  there  is  a  joyous  hum,  and  another  expressive  of 
anger  or  alarm. 

It  must  be  put  down  to  the  discredit  of  the  insects  under 
notice  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  are  possessed  of  stings, 
and  are  often  not  slow  in  using  them.  I  have  a  little 
acquaintance  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  gardeners,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  observed  they  do  not  frequently  get  stung 
by  bees  or  other  insects,  yet  of  necessity  they  run  more  risks 
than  the  general  public.  They  have  to  disturb  bees  in  their 
visits  to  flowers  ;  occasionally,  too,  they  interfere  with  wild 
bees  that  are  busy  amongst  foliage,  or  crawling  upon  the 
earth.  A  gardener,  however,  said  to  me  that  his  fraternity 
are  not  over-sensitive  about  stings  if  they  do  get  them,  no 


more  than  they  are  to  scratches  and  cuts  ;  but  he  did  object 
to  the  tickling  caused  by  ants.  These  insects,  which  are 
Hymenopterous,  abound  in  gardens  we  all  know  ;  nor  do 
they  simply  crawl  upon  you,  they  bite  also  if  irritated.  I 
cannot  say  exactly  how  the  garden  ants  attack  us  ;  but  the 
large  black  ants  of  woods  manage  the  business  by  making 
a  couple  of  holes,  and  then  injecting  into  these  some  formic 
acid. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  day  is  sunny,  the  humble 
or  bumble  bees  (Bombi)  put  in  an  appearance — pioneers  of 
their  tribe,  very  conspicuous  by  size,  colouring,  and  a  sort 
of  bustling  activity.  Certainly  these  spring  individuals  have 
plenty  to  do,  for,  like  the  queen  wasps,  having  survived  the 
winter,  it  is  their  work  to  start  the  new  colonies  of  the 
season.  Their  colour  varies  much,  even  in  the  same  species  ; 
but  they  are  mostly  banded  with  red,  yellow,  or  black. 
Some  people  meddle  rashly  with  them,  forgetting,  or  not 
knowing,  that  the  females  and  workers  have  stings,  though 
the  males  are  harmless.  The  fiercest  is  the  stone  species 
(Bombus  lapidarius),  very  hairy,  black,  having  biaght  red 
bands,  named  from  its  nest  being  often  in  heaps  of  stones, 
occasionally  in  dry,  shady  banks.  But  the  moss  humble  bee 
is  gentler,  "and  is  not  enraged  even  if  its  nest  is  disturbed. 
This  nursery  is  frequently  some  distance  underground,  and 
covered  by  a  dome  of  moss  ;  now  and  then  one  has  been 
discovered  situate  in  a  crack  of  a  garden  wall. 

Londoners  do  not  regard  the  humble  bees  wrth  trieridli- 
ness.  The  dislike  to  them  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  insects  bite  holes  in  the  corollas,  or  tnbes, 
of  some  flowers,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  reach  the 
honey,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  proboscis.  Such 
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flowers  are  not  seriously  injured  ;  but  the  bite  disfigures 
them.  Again,  on  the  other  side  we  note  that  the  humble 
bee,  if  less  important  than  the  hive  species,  is  designed  by 
Nature  to  aid  in  the  fertilisation  of  many  flowers.  Even 
out  of  this,  though,  may  arise  a  grievance,  since  some  say 
that  by  their  indiscriminate  scattering  of  pollen  bees  damage 
the  strain  of  choice  varieties.  The  sagacity  of  these  insects 
may  well  excite  our  admiration  when  we  watch  their  doings. 
For  instance,  we  may  see  several  humble  bees  standing  in 
line  ;  one  of  them  is  carding  fragments  of  moss,  which  he 
passes  to  another,  and  the  moss  is  sent  on  thus  to  the  nest. 
Sometimes  a  gardener  finds  at  early  morn  a  humble  bee 
sleeping  in  a  flower,  perhaps  having  been  out  late  and  lost 
h.s  latchkey.  Still  more  frequent  is  a  species  which  is 
actually  called  the  sleeper  bee  (Chelostoma  florisomne), 
which  reposes  with  its  head  pushed  in  as  far  as  possible. 
It  exhibits  powerful  and  conspicuous  jaws,  hence  the  generic 
name.  By  means  of  these  it  bores  holes  in  posts  and 
palings,  placing  its  eggs  within  tunnels. 

How  diverse  the  habits  of  bees  are  the  names  given  to 
them  show.  We  have  masons,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  and 
leaf-cutters ;  these  are  not  social,  but  solitary.  Many  of 
them  come  into  gardens  to  get  materials,  even  if  their  work 
is  elsewhere.  Bees  are  sometimes  responsible  for  pieces 
taken  out  of  leaves  which  look  like  the  nibbling  of  cater¬ 
pillars  on  Roses,  Lilacs,  and  Willows  especially.  Most  of 
these  “  busy  bees  ”  are  small,  yet  observable,  as  they  have 
not  the  shyness  of  some  insects.  The  bee  that  snips  our 
Roses  to  make  its  leaf  nest,  stored  with  pollen  and  honey  for 
its  progeny,  is  Megachile  Willoughbiana ;  it  is  black  bodied 
but  covered  with  brownish  down,  the  males  having  fore 
legs  dilated  and  fringed.  An  allied  species  is  handsomer, 
showing  yellow  spots  in  head,  legs,  and  body.  It  is  Anthi- 
dium  inanicatum,  prefers  woolly  leaves  to  line  its  burrow, 
which  is  a  hole,  found  or  made,  in  the  ground  if  need  be. 
Some  of  the  Osmias  bore  into  garden  posts  or  other  wooden 
objects — pretty  little  bees.  A  familiar  one  is  O.  bicornis  ; 
the  female  has  curiously  curved  horns,  the  male  bee  lacks 
these ;  but  both  sexes  are  hairy,  head  and  thorax  brownish, 
the  body  black. 

Many  gardens,  particularly  in  the  South  of  England,  are 
visited  by  the  sand  wasps,  elegant  and  lively  insects,  which 
we  may  well  regard  with  favour,  because  they  are  often 
serviceable  to  us.  A  good  example  is  the  common  species 
called  Ammophila  sabulosa,  a  delicately  formed  insect,  with 
long  spiny  legs.  It  is  a  diligent  hunter  of  small  caterpillars, 
which  are  carried  one  by  one  to  the  burrow  on  some  dry 
bank.  With  each  an  egg  is  placed,  the  burrow  being  then 
closed  by  little  pebbles.  Another  of  these  sand  lovers  is  the 
hairy  species,  A.  viatica,  which  Mr.  Howitt  has  fully 
described  from  many  observations  in  his  Surrey  garden. 
This  insect  stows  away  grey  spiders  for  its  young,  and 
captures  then  successfully,  being,  he  says,  “all  velocity  and 
fire.”  With  each  spider  one  or  more  eggs  are  placed,  and 
the  hole  is  carefully  filled  up  ;  more  than  that,  the  wasp 
finishes  it  off,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  ground  no  sign  of  it. 

A  common  insect  akin  to  the  preceding,  black,  banded 
and  spotted  with  yellow,  is  Mellinus  arvensis.  It  comes 
about  our  gardens  in  May,  seeking  flies,  and  though  not 
rapid  in  movement,  succeeds  in  taking  them  by  artifice. 
Another  May  insect  of  this  tribe  is  a  good  friend  of  ours, 
pretty  and  useful,  having  a  large  head,  long  legs,  and  slim 
body.  This  is  Mimesa  bicolor;  seeks  for  prey  the  detest¬ 
able  cuckoo-spit,  and  contrives  to  drag  this  from  its  frothy 
envelopment. 

Then  to  the  same  order  belong  the  hosts  of  Ichneumon 
flies,  various  species  of  which  abound  from  the  spring  till 
late  in  autumn.  They  deposit  eggs  upon  other  insects,  and 
especially  upon  caterpillars,  whose  numbers  are  greatly 
reduced  through  their  agency.  Some  have  brightly 
coloured  bodies ;  the  wings  often  large  and  beautifully 
veined,  are  remarkably  nimble,  yet  strong.  Some  of  them 
are  vocal,  the  yellow  Ophion,  for  instance.  Not  unfrequently 
this  insect  enters  our  houses  during  the  summer,  flying  up¬ 
wards  with  force.  It  is  an  inch  long,  having  a  sickle-shaped 
abdomen. 

The  cuckoo  bees  are  a  remarkable  family,  parasitic  in 
the  nests  of  other  bees,  social  or  solitary.  Some  of  them 
have  been  called  wasp  bees,  their  nearly  bare  bodies  and 
wasp-like  adornment  of  black,  red,  and  yellow,  suggested 
the  name.  These  belong  to  the  genus  Nomads.  There  are 
also  exceedingly  pretty  species  of  Melecto,  more  or  less 
glossy  black,  but  with  stripes  upon  the  body  of  creamy  or 
yellow  down. — Entomologist. 


Good  Potato  Crop. 


Some  of  the  early  crops  of  Potatoes  have  been  got  in,  and  the- 
yield  has  been  a  good  one,  averaging  five  to  six  tons  to  the  acre.. 
Moisture  is  now  wanted  by  the  main  crops. 

Edinburgh  Women’s  School  of  Gardening. 

Misses  Morrison  and  Barker  have  removed  their  School  of 
Gardening  for  Women  from  Inveresk  to  Corstorphine,  their 
grounds  adjoining  the  new  nursery  of  John  Downie  at  Belgrave 
Park. 

"Underground  Irrigation.” 

This  is  part  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  John  Grant.  The  full  title 
of  the  little  work  is  “  Underground  Irrigation  in  the  British  Isles-- 
and  in  India,”  and  is  to  be  had  from  the  author,  8,  Belmont 
Grove,  Lee,  Kent,  on  receipt  of  Is.  Drainage,  rather  than  irri¬ 
gation,  is  required  in  the  British  Islands. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jas.  Penton,  for  .six  years  head  gardener  and  Orchid 
grower  at  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  and  instructor  at  Studley  Castle,  in  connection  with 
The  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  now  removing  fro'm  Reading,  and 
commences  his  duties  on  August  the  6th  inst.  *  *  Mr.  Mark 

Huntley,  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  general  foreman  in 
the  gardens  at  Normanswood,  Farnham,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  The  Lady  Muriel  Paget,  Dower  House,  North  Cray, 
Kent,  and  commences  his  duties  on  September  the  28th  inst. 
*  *  Mr.  W.  Page,  late  of  Kew,  as  Orchid  grower  to  G.  F. 

Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Burton-on-the-Water,  Gloucester. 

Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Exhibition. 

This  society  held  its  summer  show  in  the  grounds  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Arboretum  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  15th  and 
16th  inst.  The  entries  were  in  excess  of  last  season,  plants  and 
cut  blooms  being  well  represented,  but  on  account  of  the  adverse 
sason,  outdoor  fruits  and  vegetables  (with  the  exception  of  Peas) 
were  poorly  represented.  For  a  group  of  plants  200  super  feet 
there  were  four  exhibits,  the  first  prize  having  again  been  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  gardener  to  the  executors  of  the  late  G.  R. 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  the  leading  feature  being  the  highly 
coloured,  single-stemmed  Crotons,  faultless  in  shape,  and  quite 
8ft  in  height.  Mr.  Wagg,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Denison,  Esq., 
Ossington  Hall,  secured  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause,  of 
Leamington,  the  third,  the  competition  between  the  second  and 
third  group  being  very  close.  In  the  smaller  group  of  120  super 
feet,  for  which  five  prizes  were  offered,  there  w’as  only  one  entry. 

In  the  different  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  most 
of  the  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Vause,  of  Leamington.  In 
the  class  for  one  specimen  Fern  the  first  award  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Orgill,  of  Nottingham,  with  a  specimen  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  (Aspidium)  quite  7ft  in  diameter.  Collections  of  out¬ 
door  cut  flowers  w’ere  well  represented,  the  first  place  being 
secured  by  Mrs.  T.  Rothera,  Burton  Joyce,  with  a  clean,  well- 
growm  collection  of  most  of  the  leading  herbaceous  plants,  inter¬ 
spersed  wdth  Roses  and  annuals.  Sweet  Peas  -were  a  strong 
class,  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  of  Peterboro’,  secured  the  first  award. 
A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodacre  for  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  Malmaison  Carnations  in  pots. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  trade  exhibits :  —Gold 
medals:  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mee  and  Son,  for  a  collection  of  foliage 
plants ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  for  an  exhibit  of  herbaceous 
flowers.  Silver  medals :  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peterboro’,  for  am 
exhibit  of  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  W.  L.  Patterson, 
Shrewsbury,  for  a  collection  of  Pansies  and  Violas;  Mr.  W. 
Waters,  Birmingham,  for  a  collection  of  Violas;  Miss  A.  Stanley, 
Manchester,  for  a  display  of  skeletonised  leaves.  Bronze  medal: 
Mr.  W.  Bardill,  Stapleford,  for  Nectarines  in  pots.  The  best 
trade  exhibit  in  the  show  was  a  splendid  collection  of  Rose.s 
staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Merry  weather  and  Sons,  Limited,  South- 
well,  which  must  have  been  inadvertently  overlooked  by  the 
judges  when  making  their  awards. 
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A  Conifer  Conference. 

A  conference  to  consider  the  genus  Coniferse  in  its  many 
aspects,  is  to  be  held  at  Berlin,  we  believe,  in  August,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  are  now  being  gathered  regarding  fine  or  old  specimens 
in  the  British  Islands. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Pond. 

Mr.  William  Pond,  for  many  years  head  gardener  at  Pinkneys 
Lodge,  Pinkneys  Green,  Maidenhead,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday 
night.  Dr.  Plumbe  had  attended  Mr.  Pond,  though  not  latterly, 
and  it  is  suppo\sed  that  death  Avas  due  to  heart  disease.  The 
coroner  deemed  an  inquest  unnecessary.  Mr.  Pond  was  very 
much  respected  among  horticulturists,  and  AAas  frequently  a 
successful  exhibitor  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Maidenhead  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  He  was  63  years  of  age. 

Gardeners  in  South  Africa. 

Writing  on  June  21,  from  South  Africa,  a  correspondent  says  ; 

“  I  see  and  hear  of  gardeners  coming  into  this  country  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  situations,  but  gardening  in  a  prA’^ate  estate  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  Old  CountrAq  and  situations  are  few 
and  far  betAveen.  Nor  is  this  the  only  thing,  for  the  oAvners  are 
•usually  financiers  or  successful  business  men  Avho  expect  far  too 
much  for  their  money,  and  nearly  every  place  is  undermanned. 
Far  too  often  has  the  garden  to  pay  itself  by  selling  all  surplus 
fruit,  floAvers,  and  vegetables.  With  these  few  hints,  I  should 
strongly  advise  gardeners  to  think  before  risking  coming  out  to 
a  country  Avhere  men,  who  Avere  carpenters  and  masons  ten  years 
ago,  are  holding  some  of  the  head  positions  in  titled  gentlemen’s 
gardens  at  the  present  time.” 

Emigrants’  Information. 

The  July  circulars  of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office  (31, 
BroadAvay,  Westminster,  S.W.),  and  the  annual  editions  of  the 
penny  handbooks,  show  the  present  prospects  of  emigration.  A 
new  penny  handbook,  Avith  map,  has  been  issued  on  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  notice  boards  are  noAV  exhibited,  and  the  circulars 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  at  more  than  1,000  public 
-libraries,  Urban  District  Councils,  and  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  In  Canada  there  has  been  a  very  great  demand  for 
farm  hands  during  the  last  three  months,  but  this  has  noAV  been 
fairly  well  satisfied.  In  NeAV  South  Wales  good  rains  have  recently 
fallen,  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  State 
work  has  been  very  seriously  hindered  by  the  long  drought,  and 
the  best  opening  has  been  in  scrub  cutting  to  keep  the  starving 
sheep  alive  ;  the  total  numbers  of  sheep  decreased  from  forty-tAvo 
millions  at  the  end  of  1901  to  tAventy-five  and  a  half  millions  at  the 
end  of  1902,  and  these  great  losses  in  the  pastoral  industry  affect 
the  general  demand  for  labour.  In  Sydney  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  unemployed  persons,  for  whom  some  relief  works 
have  been  started,  and  emigrants  are  advised  not  to  go  to  New 
South  Wales  at  the  present  time  on  the  chance  of  getting  work. 
In  Victoria  the  effects  of  the  drought  continue,  and  there  is  no 
demand  for  labour.  In  South  Australia,  in  the  country  districts, 
there  is  good  employment  for  agricultural  labourers,  for  men  able 
to  work  binders  and  strippers,  for  boundary  riders,  and  for 
married  couples  Avithout  children  for  stations,  but  the  local  supply 
of  labour  is  sufficient,  and  the  long  drought,  though  it  has  now 
broken,  still  affects  the  general  demand  for  labour.  Speaking 
generally,  no  Avorking  man  is  advised  to  go  to  South  Australia 
unless  he  is  specially  skilled  in  his  trade,  or  has  friends  to  go  to, 
or  sufficient  money  to  liv^e  on  at  first.  In  Queensland,  in  the 
north,  there  is  no  demand  for  anyone  except  female  servants  and 
some  general  labourers ;  in  the  central  districts  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  demand  for  anyone;  and  in  the  south  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  agricultural  labourers  and  general  labourers  only. 
Throughout  Western  Australia  thei’e  is  a  good  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  and  female  domestic  servants.  In  New  Zea¬ 
land  competent  farm  and  general  labourers  and  female  servants 
have  no  difficulty  in  fiiiding  employment.  In  Cape  Colony  there 
is  a  demand  for  general  labourers  and  farm  labourers.  There  is 
no  demand  for  miners  or  farm  labourers  in  Natal.  Permits  are 
still  required  by  those  proceeding  to  the  Transvaal ;  they  are  not 
issued  in  this  country,  but  must  be  applied  for  at  the  Permit 
Office  at  the  port  in  South  Africa  at  Avhich  the  emigrant  lands. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Office,  and  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

The  well-knoAvn  trader  in  bulbs  and  seeds  is  about  to  make  a 
voyage  to  South  Africa  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  starts 
shortly  for  Durban. 

R.H.S.  Committees  at  Cricket. 

The  cricket  match  Avhich  was  inaugurated  last  year  betAveen 
members  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  and  A^egetable  Committees  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  become  an  established  event, 
as  it  Avould  seem.  The  second  annual  match  Avill  be  held  in  the 
park  at  Holland  House,  on  August  8.  Mr.  W.  HoAve  Avill  captain 
the  Floral  men,  and  Mr.  Geo.  WoodAA-ard  the  Fruit  folks. 
Members  of  the  committees  are  invited  to  bring  friends.  Any 
communications  in  relation  to  the  fixture  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  ChisAvick. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Outing. 

The  memhers  and  friends  of  this  society  journeyed  on  the 
15th  inst.  to  Trenthain  Hall  Gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Puke  of 
Sutherland,  at  North  Staffs.  Good  Aveather  favoured  the  excur¬ 
sionists,  Avho  arrived  about  mid-day  at  the  Trenthain  Hotel. 
Considerable  astonishment  Avas  evoked  by  the  fine  and  A’aried 
crops  of  fruit  contained  in  the  mileage  of  glass,  and  amongst  the 
floAvers  the  fine  stock  of  the  Malmaison  Carnations  were  admired. 
A  roAA"  upon  the  ninety  acres  of  lake  situated  at  the  far  end  of 
the  immense  Italian  fioAver  garden  Avas  much  enjoyed.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  hotel  a  refre.shing  tea  AA'as  partaken  of.  A  small  coterie 
of  orchidists  afterAiards  proceeded  by  train  to  Walton  Grange, 
the  seat  of  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  inspect  the  famous  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  W.  SteA^ens,  the  head 
gardener.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Walter  Jones  proposed  that 
hearty  Amte  of  thanks  be  accorded  Mr.  Blair,  head  gardener  at 
Trenthain,  for  his  courteousness  and  desire  to  draAV  attention  to 
numerous  and  interesting  features  of  the  gardens.  This  Avas 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Pope,  and  supported  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Bick. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’  Annual  Outing. 

The  visit  to  Swanmore  Park  Avas  made  under  the  happiest  of 
conditions  by  the  members  of  the  society  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
drive  Avas  through  a  fine  stretch  of  agricultural  country,  and  the 
park  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  Hampshire, 
Avhere  horticulture  is  carried  to  a  rare  point  of  perfection. 
Assembling  at  headquarters  a  party  of  about  forty  w'ere  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  couple  of  brakes  and  had  a  very  pleasant  driA'e 
through  Bostock,  SAA’aything,  West  End,  Purley,  Honton  Heath, 
Bishop’s  Waltham  to  Swanmore  Park,  and  were  here,  in  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor  (Mr.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.P.)  welcomed  by 
his  steAvard  (Mr.  EdAvin  Molyneux)  and  the  head  gardener  (Mr. 
G.  Ellwood),  and  were  cotiducted  around  the  grounds. 

A  move  Avas  first  made  to  the  gardens,  Avhere  the  most 
noticeable  feature  Avas  the  excellent  shoAV  of  Roses,  Avhile  there 
AA'as  also  a  fine  assortment  of  other  floAvers,  all  of  Avhich  Avere 
greatly  admired  by  everyone.  A  move  Avas  then  made  to  the 
glass  houses  and  vineries,  Avhere  Grapes  of  the  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Madresfield  Court  varieties  Avere  hanging  in  huge 
bunches.  After  leaving  the  vineries  an  adjournment  AA'as  made 
to  the  pavilion,  Avhere  a  good  substantial  meat  tea  was  served. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  chairman  (Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
F. R.H.S.)  expressed  their  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Myers  for  his 
kindness  in  permitting  the  visit.  The  vice-chairman  (Mr.  Geo. 
Greenslade)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Molyneux 
and  Mr.  Elhvood  for  all  they  had  shoAvn  them.  Mr.  Molyneux 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Myers,  and  said  that  if  that 
gentleman  had  been  able  to  have  been  there  personally,  he  Avould 
have  extended  a  hearty  Avelcome  to  them  himself.  Mr.  Ellwood 
also  replied. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  society 
(Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  J.P.)  in  Avhich  he  much  regretted  not 
being  able  to  join  the  gathering,  but  had  much  pleasure  in  en¬ 
closing  a  cheque  toAvards  the  expenses.  After  tea  the  company 
were  shown  over  the  model  dairy,  stables,  cowsheds,  piggeries, 
(fee.  all  fitted  AA’ith  electric  light.  The  vieAV  from  the  laAvns  is 
superb.  Winchester  on  the  right  Avith  Portsdown  Hill  on  the 
left,  the  long  line  of  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  fai 
distance  can  be  seen  Peterson’s  ToAver,  near  Christchurch.  AH 
too  soon  the  time  came  to  return,  but  Avith  a  hearty  send-off 
from  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  Elhvood  the  party  returned  to 
Shirley,  via  Curdridge  and  Bottley,  reaching  home  at  10  p.m. 
— J.  M. 
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Strawberries. 

The  Care  of  Runners  and  Making  New  Beds. 

There  is  a  natural  human  sentiment  about  the  keeping  of  an 
old  horse  or  an  old  dog  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  end  its  days  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  kennel  or 
stable,  but  this  kind  of  feeling  must  not  be  extended  to  the 
Strawberry  bed,  no  matter  how  good  and  prolific  it  may  have 
been  in  its  best  days.  The  time  over  which  a  Strawberry  plant 
will  continue  bearing  depends  very  much  on  the  conditions  of 
culture  and  the  treatment  it  receives,  but  at  the  most  it  is  only  a 
few  years,  and  when  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  impaired  vitality, 
no  sentiment  or  friendly  feeling  should  prevent  its  being  done 
away  with  in  favour  of  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  edition  of 
its  ovm  self.  I  have  heard  of  a  Strawberry  bed  continuing  in 
good  bearing  for  as  long  as  ten  years,  but  this  was  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and,  as  a  rule,  three  or  four  seasons  is 
the  limit. 

Perhaps  when  going  over  your  Strawberry  bed  this  summer 
to  pick  the  fruit  you  have  noticed  a  falling  off.  The  fruit  was 
not  so  plentiful,  nor  yet  so  fine  as  in  the  season  before,  and  here 
and  there  a  plant  has  succumbed  under  the  strain  of  bearing. 
These  are  the  signs  of  weakening  constitutions  and  impaired 
vitality,  and  when  they  appear,  depend  upon  it  that  the  best 
thing  IS  to  do  away  with  the  bed  after  all  the  fruit  has  been 
picked,  and  make  a  fresh  start.  By  careful  management  there 
need  be  no  shortage  while  the  young  plantation  is  establishing 
itself,  and  where  space  permits  it  is  a  good  arrangement  to  have 
three  beds,  so  that  when  one  is  going  off  and  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  you  have  another  in  full  bearing,  and  a  third  just  becoming 
established. 

But  before  consigning  a  batch  of  old  Strawberry  plants  to  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  rubbish  heap,  they  must  be  made  to  fulfil 
one  more  office,  namely,  the  supplying  of  young  plants  for  the 
future  bed.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  an 
old  Strawberry  plant  to  establish  its  kind  before  passing  from  the 
scenes  of  its  own  triumphs,  and,  therefore,  its  last  useful  act  is 
that  of  sending  out  numerous  runners,  which  follow  the  instincts 
of  nature  by  taking  root  and  establishing  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parent. 

For  the  making  of  fresh  beds  many  people  content  themselves 
with  taking  up  these  rooted  runners  in  the  autumn  for  trans¬ 
planting,  but  in  garden  cultivation  it  is  a  slipslop  method  to 
say  the  best  of  it.  Plants  obtained  in  this  way  have  no  chance 
.of  becoming  established  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  if  they 
manage  to  survive  the  latter  season,  they  only  produce  a  few 
straggling  flowers  the  next  .summer,  and  another  year  passes  away 
before  they  bear  anything  like  a  crop. 

If  circumstances  necessitate  the  formation  of  a  new  Straw¬ 
berry  bed,  follow  my  advice  and  go  to  a  little  trouble  over  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  the  runners,  on  the  assurance  that  you 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  end.  Fir.st  form  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  plants  you  will  require,  and  then  fill  sufficient  Sin.  pots  with 
a  mixture' of  loamy  soil  and  decayed  manure  in  equal  quantities, 
pressing  the  compost  in  firmly.  Select  sturdy  runners  at  once, 
that  are  just  emitting  roots,  and  fasten  them  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  pots  by  means  of  small  wooden  pegs.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  by  watering,  when  necessary,  until  the 
runners  are  rooted,  after  which  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  parent  plant  may  be  severed. 

The  next  best  method  to  the  above  is  to  cut  sods  of  turf  into 
pieces  about  Sin.  square.  These  should  be  well  soaked  with  water, 
and  placed  grass  side  downwards  near  the  plants,  the  runners 
being  pegged  on  to  them,  as  recommended  above.  The  turves 
must  be  kept  in  a  moist  state  by  watering  until  rooting  has  taken 
place.  Failing  either  pots  or  turves,  I  would  suggest  reducing 
the  runners  on  a  number  of  old  plants  to  say  half  a  dozen.  Then 
prick  up  the  soil  round  the  parents,  and  work  in  a  little  decayed 
manure  or  artificial  fertiliser.  By  this  means  the  young  plants 
will  root  ciuicker,  and  be  stronger  than  if  left  to  establish  them- 
.selves  as  be.st  they  can  in  the  hard  ground.  In  any  and  all  of 
the  above  operations  the  object  is  to  secure  strong  early  plants, 
and  these  obtained,  the  sooner  they  are  in  their  permanent 
quarters  the  better. 

In  the  work  of  planting,  however,  the  state  of  the  weather 
should  be  taken  into  con.sideration.  Though  an  advocate  of 
early  planting,  I  would  rather  wait  a  month  than  put  the  plants 
out  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  soil  dry  as  dust,  just  for  the 
sake  of  getting  them  in  by  a  certain  date.  Strawberries  planted 
in  moist  weather  in  August,  or  even  September,  have  an  infinitely 


better  chance  than  if  they  were  put  out  in  dry  soil  under  a  scorch¬ 
ing  July  sun,  and  by  waiting  for  suitable  conditions  the  labour 
of  watering  is  also  minimised. 

Deeply  cultivated,  rather  retentive  soil,  is  what  Strawberries 
rejoice  in,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  to  go  out  there 
will  be  space  available,  as  early  vegetable  crops  will  be  removed. 
Ground  that  has  carried  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  Peas  may  be  utilised 
for  Strawberries,  but  before  the  latter  are  planted  it  should  be 
deeply  dug,  and  a  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure  be  worked 
into  the  sub.soil.  Two  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between 
the  rows,  may  be  allowed  in  planting,  and  if  the  runners  are  nicely 
rooted  in  pots,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  see  that  the  soil  is  moist 
before  they  are  turned  out,  and  then  plant  with  a  trowel  and  press 
the  soil  firmly  round  the  roots.  When  planting  care  should  be  taken 
,so  that  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  set  in  a  hollow  there  is  a  danger  of  the  croAvn  decay¬ 
ing  through  wet,  and  if  much  above  the  surface  it  is  likely  to 
suffer  equally  through  drought. 

Hot  and  dry  weather  after  planting  necessitates  watering  till 
the  Strawberries  are  well  established,  but  this  should  be  done 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  After 
cultivation  consists  of  stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows  with  the 
hoe,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  are  lifted  by  frost  in  the  winter,  they 
should  be  made  fiwn  and  secure  by  the  time  growth  commences 
in  the  spring. 

Provided  early  runners  are  obtained,  and  the  above  routine 
is  followed  under  favourable  conditions,  the  grower  w’ill  be 
rewarded  by  a  nice  little  crop  of  fruit  the  first  summer  after 
planting. — G.  H.  H. 

Notes  for  Exhibitors. 

Melons. — Splitting  of  the  fruits  is  often  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  some  growers,  while  others  manage  to  avoid  it  almost 
entirely.  The  evil  is  brought  about  by  various  and  oppo.site  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  culture.  No  one  can,  perhaps,  claim  com¬ 
plete  immunity  from  the  trouble,  but  undoubtedly  by  good 
management  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  the  top  ventilators  and  maintaining 
a  little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  at  night,  and  during  dull  or 
wet  days,  are  generally  recognised  as  good  methods  to  adopt 
during  the  ripening  stage.  In  regard  to  the  application  of  water 
at  the  roots,  there  is,  however,  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
consequently  of  practice.  Some  cultivators  withhold  water 
entirely  after  the  fruits  show  signs  of  colour  over  the  greater  part 
of  their  surface. 

With  this  treatment  cracking  is  often  prevented,  e,specially. in 
the  case  of  varieties  which  ripen  quickly.  In  other  instances 
there  is  a  shrinkage  at  the  .stem  through  sheer  lack  of  moisture, 
but  this  “  drying  off  ”  process  is  certainly  not  productive  of  the 
highest  flavour  and  juiciness.  Another  practice  is  to  let  the  soil 
get  very  dry  and  then  give  a  little  water — “  just  enough  to  keep 
the  plant  going,”  as  it  is  often  put.  Well,  my  experience  has 
taught  me  that  this  is  the  least  effectual  of  all  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  cracking,  because  under  the  influence  of  dryness  at  the 
root  the  sap  vessels  contract,  and  when  water  is  applied  the 
tender  skin  cannot  resist  the  pressure  and  therefore  splits. 

I  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  really  necessary 
to  treat  Melons  on  starvation  lines  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  in 
order  to  prevent  cracking.  Given  healthy  plants  with  plenty  of 
root  action  and  a  little  growth  going  on  at  the  extremity  of 
shoots  carrying  a  fruit,  watering  may  be  continued  right  up  to 
the  time  of  cutting.  Then  if  the  fruits  are  placed  on  a  dry  warm 
shelf  for  a  few  hours  the  be.st  of  flavour  may  be  obtained. 

In  regard  to  watering,  it  must,  of  course,  be  performed 
judiciously,  but  the  soil  .should  get  very  little  drier  than  during 
the  growing  season,  while  the  fruits  are  swelling.  Sometimes 
the  weather  appears  likely  to  be  dull  throughout  the  day,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  plants  would  need  no  water  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning ;  but  if  bright  sunshine  suddenly  occurs  those  in 
charge  should  bC'  on  the  alert  to  water,  and,  if  necessary,  to  shade 
for  an  hour  or  two. 

It  is  then  an  excellent  plan  to  partially  cut  through  the  shoot  s 
just  below  fruits  which  are  ripening.  When  exhibiting  in  single 
dish  classes,  where  the  decision  is  usually  decided  by  flavour, 
moderate  sized  fruits,  which  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  usually  win,  provided  they  have  been  cut  Avhen  in  ju.'-t  the 
right  condition  in  regard  to  ripeness. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  common  mistake  to  cut  such  deep  fleshed 
kinds  as  the  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Countess  a  little  too  soon. 
They  require  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  they  gain  their  full 
flavour.  To  provide  beautifully  netted  samples  51b  or  Gib  in 
weight  for  collections  of  fruit,  two  or  three  fruits  only  .should  be 
allowed  to  develop  on  a  plant.  They  then  grow  quickly  froni 
.start  to  fini.sh,  whereas  heavy  cropping  causes  the  fruits  to  remain 
.stationary  for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  to  become  hard  in  the 
skin. 

Figs. — Brown  Turkey  and  Negro  Largo  are  still  the  varietie,s 
generally  exhibited  early  in  the  season.  While  taking  their  l»t 
swelling  the  selected  fruits  should  be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine 
(by  tying  back  the  leaves),  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  kept 
fairly  dry  by  free  ventilation. 
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To  keep  red  spider  in  check  syringe  the  foliage  once  a  day 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  wetting  fruit  which  is  approach¬ 
ing  ripeness.  Water  the  borders  whenever  the  soil  is  fairly  dry, 
and  apply  stimulants  in  the  form  of  artificial  or  natural  liquid 
manures.  When  fruits  can  be  picked  from  the  trees  and  staged 
the  same  day  it  is  not  a  serious  drawback  for  them  to  have  burst 
their  skins  so  as  to  show  the  fresh,  luscious-looking  flesh  beneath, 
but  for  distant  shows  always  select  fruits  with  whole  skins. 

In  warm  districts  those  who  have  good  trees  of  Brunswick  in 
the  open  air  will  find  them  of  great  service  for  supplying  grand 
fruits  during  August  and  September.  The  shoots  should  be 
trained  very  thinly,  and  the  trees  watered  freely  when  necessary, 
and  it  is  always  wise  to  enclose  the  best  specimens  in  muslin  bags 
as  they  approach  ripeness,  as  wasps  will  often  ruin  them  in  a  day. 
In  close  competition  a  grand  dish  of  this  fine  Fig  in  a  collection 
of  fruit  will  sometimes  just  enable  the  exhibitor  to  snatch 
victory  from  an  opponent. 

Apples. — Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  are  favourite  dessert  varieties 
for  August  and  September.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have 
a  few  trees  growing  in  pots,  as  they  can,  of  course,  be.  ripened 
earlier,  and  the  colour  i.s'  generally  brighter,  too,  than  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  When  grown  under  glass  there  is  usually 
not  much  superfluous  growth  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  getting 
full  exposure.  Those  growing  on  bushes  in  the  open  air  should, 
of  course,  be  thinned  early  (this  year  I  am  afraid  few  have  needed 
thinning)  and  special  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  stopping. 

The  great  point  is  to  give 
every  selected  fruit  full 
exposure,  to  ensure  early 
ripening  and  even  colour¬ 
ing,  and  to  secure  these 
essentials  the  shoots  may, 
where  necessary,  be 
pinched  somewhat  earlier 
and  closer  than  is  desir¬ 
able  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  Superphosphate, 
given  at  the  rate  of  3oz 
per  square  yard,  and 
watered  in,  is  also  of  great 
advantage  in  helping  for¬ 
ward  the  colouring  pro¬ 
cess. 

Pears.  —  Jargonelle, 

Clapps’  Favourite,  Wil¬ 
liams’  Bon  Chretien,  and 
Souvenir  du  Congres 
figure  frequently  on  the 
exhibition  table  during 
August  and  Seirtember. 

In  their  case  it  is  an  even 
greater  advantage  to  have 
trees  in  pots  than  with 
Apples.  However,  whether 
growing  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass,  the  chief 

points  to  aim  at  are  to  ^  a.  cl 

Lpose  the  fruits  fully  to  Southampton  Show:  Messrs. 

sunshine  and  feed  liberally 

while  they  are  swelling,  sulphate  of  potash  being  the  be.st  of  all 
manure  for  Pears. — H.  D. 

- - 


Saxifraga  aspera. 

Among  the  entangling  mazes  which  obstruct  the  path  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  Saxifrage  in  its  varied  forms,  there  are  none 
so  perplexing  as  that  of  nomenclature  and  classification.  Yet 
there  are  certain  distinctions,  not  easily  described,  but  evident 
to  an  observer,  which  help  one  largely  in  selecting  plants  which 
are  distinct  in  their  way.  Among  the  members  of  the  genus 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  small  group  is  S.  aspera,  a 
representative  of  the  .section  called  Trachyphyllum  by  some 
authorities,  the  leading  features  of  its  plants  being  broadly 
described  as  being  of  dwarf,  tufted  habit,  with  fleshy  or  leathei-y 
small  entire  leaves.  Some,  such  as  S.  aspera  and  its  variety 
bryoides,  are  hard  to  the  touch,  and  look  like  short,  thick,  grey- 
green  pieces  of  cord.  The  species  aspera  may  be  said  to  approach 
the  Mossy  section,  though  botanically  it  is  somewhat  far  apart 
from  it.  "it  forms  a  small,  prostrate,  tuft  of  grey-green  lance¬ 
shaped  ciliated  leaves,  and  growing  only  about  3in  high.  As  a 
flowering  Rockfoil  it  is  of  little  value,  as  its  blooms,  which  are 
whitish,  are  spansely  produced,  and  I  grew  a  plant  for  years 
without  it  riving  me  a  single  bloom.  It  forms  little  stolons, 
and  differs  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  from 
its  reputed  variety,  brymides.  The  latter  forms  rounded  rosettes 
of  leaves,  and  the  blooms  are  yellow.  It  might  almost  have 
been  retained  as  a  species.  S.  aspera  and  S.  a.  bryoides  are  not 
very  particular  as  to  the  soil  in  which  they  will  grow,  and  a 
compo.st  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  and  grit,  I 
have  found  to  airswer  well.  Both  are  perfectly  hardy.— S.  Arnott. 


Illustrations  from  Southampton  Show. 

On  four  of  our  pages  to-day,  we  give  features  from  the  recent 
horticultural  exhibition  held  at  Southampton,  and  whicli  wo  fully 
repoi’ted  on  pages  oQ  and  60.  The  group  of  Gloxinia.s  herewith 
shown  was  staged  by  Me.ssrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  of  tlie  Roupell 
Park  Nursery,  West  Norwood,  London.  The  colour  of  this  col¬ 
lection  was  magnificent,  and  certainly  it  was  one  of  the  foatnre.s 
of  the  show.  An  inspection  of  the  photo  shows  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  blooms,  which,  to  an  experienced  eye,  will  reveal  the 
high  cla.ss  merits  of  the  collection.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  W. 
Weaver,  Howard  Preed,  Boule  de  Neige,  Mrs.  J.  Preed,  Counte.s3 
of  Mrirwick,  Empress  of  India,  and  otliers.  The  group  received 
a  silver-gilt  medal. 

The  exhibit  of  vegetables  (from  Sutton’s  seeds),  shown  on  a 
back  page,  came  from  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener^  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  and  received  first  prize.  It  contained 
Early  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  White  Leviathan 
Onions,  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot,  and  Perfection  Tomato. 
It  will  serve  as  a  guide  how  to  stage  vegetables  effectively.  Ev^ery 
care  is  taken  to  have  even  samples,  to  .set  them  out  with  taste, 
giving  each  subject  sufficient  space  and  freedom  from  its  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  to  have  everything  well  finished  off.  What  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  good  culture,  if  judgment  and  care  are  lacking  in  the 

disposition  of  the  produce  H 
Then  there  are  four 
views  of  the  Rose  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  Roses  were 
backward  on  the  whole, 
but  the  blooms  in  the 
photograph.s  are  credit¬ 
able.  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight 
(gardener,  W.  Neville), 
Cornstiles,  Twyford,  was 
leading  prize  winner  in 
classes  2,  18,  and  23  for 
the  18,  12,  9  distinct 
varieties  respectively. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  we 
owe  these  photographs 
names  the  following 
as  the  best  in  these 
classes  :  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Madame  Cusin,  Maman 
Cochet,  Anna  Olivier, 
Golden  Gate,  White 
IMaman  Cochet,  Madame 
Hoste,  Ernest  Metz,  Gus¬ 
tave  Piganeau.  A.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Bessie  Brown.  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Marquise  Litta, 
Caroline  Te.stout,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaiilac.  Muriel 
Grahame,  Medea,  and 
r,  •••  ,a  Niplietos.  He  remarks; 

Pesd’s  Gloxinias.  (See  page  75.)  «  exhibitor,  who  is  a 

well-known  gardener,  in¬ 
formed  me  that  out  of  500  plants,  he  could  only  gather  enough 
blooms  to  enter  in  one  or  two  classes,  and  even  then  without  suc¬ 
cess.  All  along  the  south  coast,  the  same  as  elsewhere,  the  winds 
and  rain  have  played  havoc  with  the  Roses.  The  exhibits  of  Roses, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  very  poor,  the  blooms  being  imperfect  in 
shape  and  badly  coloured.” 

The  winner  for  the  six  blooms  (class  20)  was  Mr.s.  E.  Croft 
(gardener,  G.  H.  Kent).  Perwate  Murray,  Ryde,  I.W.,  who  had 
finelj’  formed,  well  coloured  flowers  of  Marquise,  de  Castellane, 
Her  Majesty.  Le  Havre.  White  Maman  Cochet,  Ulster,  and 
Kai.serin  Augusta  Victoria. 


I  Fruit  Crop  in  Biairgowrie  District. 

I  During  last  week  over  forty  tons  of  Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  were  despatched  by  rail  from  Blairgowrie.  Prices  for 
Strawberries  are  still  rising,  the  top  being  £25  to  £26  per  ton, 
free  on  rail.  There  has  been  a  very  keen  demand  for  Raspberries, 
which  are  turning  out  a  good  average  crop,  and  of  about  2,000 
tons  grown  in  this  district  there  are  pj-obably  only  about  100 
tons  still  unsold.  As  there  is  no  surplus  fruit  in  England  pre¬ 
serve  manufacturers,  fearing  a  scarcity  of  Scottish  fruit,  and  tluir 
inability  to  secure  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements,  Avere  on 
Saturday  buying  at  £40  per  ton  on  rail,  which  is  an  exceptionally 
high  figure.  '  Raspberry  picking  will  be  in  full  swing  next  week. 
Ah  a  beginning  in  the  AA’ay  of  doing  aAA'ay  with  “  tramp  ”  labour 
in  the  finiit  fields,  one  large  firm  of  growers  have  erected  and 
fitted  up  excellent  housing  accommodation,  and  have  arranged 
Avith  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women’s  Trades,  GlasgoAV,  for 
about  one  hundred  female  pickers. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering.  . 


Reading  College  Garden. 

The  Portland  Road  Nurserie.s,  till  lately  tenanted  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  as  their  seed  trial  grounds,  have  been  brought 
under  the  directorate  ef  the  Reading  College  Senate,  who  thus 
provide  a  good  horticultural  experimental  area  of  seven  acres  for 
the  fourteen  students  who  are  under  training.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  of  this  garden  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  an  old  Kewite 
of  note,  and  previously  head  gardener  and  instructor  at  Swanley 
Horticultural  College.  He,  with  his  wife,  work  together,  and 
have  already,  even  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  months,  trans¬ 
formed  the  old  grounds,  and  have  furnished  a  trim  and  instructive 
garden.  The  advance  so  far  made  is,  of  course,  merely  a 
beginning,  but  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
was  only  attained  by  constant  application  carried  till  late  in  the 
evenings. 

Part  of  the  ground  to  eastward,  at  present  a  grass  paddock, 
will  be  eventually  cultivated  and  planted  as  an  orchard.  This 
section  previously’  belonged  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  the  biscuit 
manufacturer  of  Reading,  and  what  is  called,  “  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
garden,”  separate  from  the  paddock,  is  under  stipulation  to  be 
maintained  even  as  she  designed  and  planted  it.  This  is  but  a 
tiny  feature  of  the  college  garden,  and  consists  of  a  rounded, 
raised  herbaceous  plant  and  Rose  bed,  with  sward,  paths  and 
shrubberies  around  it. 

Turning  to  the  already  planted  orchard,  the  young  trees  are 
seen  to  be  taking  hold,  and  the  variety  of  fruits  will  afford 
material  for  some  study  thus  early.  There  are  twenty-six  varieties 
of  Apples,  and  proportionate  quantities  of  the  other  fruits.  Logan¬ 
berries  and  bush  fruits  find  a  place.  Pointing  to  a  row  of  six  Pear 
trees  that  had  been  planted  in  March  last,  Mr.  Patterson  stated 
that  each  had  received  different  treatment,  by  way  of  experiment. 
The  first  had  been  left  normal  (unprunedl;  in  No.  2  the  fruit 
buds  were  taken  clean  away;  No.  3  had  been  kept  sprayed  and 
watered  well;  No.  4  was  treated  to  nitrogenous  liquid;  and  the 
last  was  very  severely  pruned.  Distinctly  the  best  evidence  was 
given  by  No.  2,  which  w’as  pushing  strong  stout  shoots,  and  was 
a  large  .shapely  tree.  The  hard  pruned  one  had  made  very  little 
grow  th,  but  would  fill  out  in  time  ;  and  No.  1,  if  I  recollect  right, 
was  poor  altogether. 

In  this  connection  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Education  Department  at  the  recent  Royal  show  in  Park  Royal, 
comes  to  mind,  and  here  one  saw  two  young  trees  side  by  side. 
One  had  been  branch-pruned  at  planting;  the  other  had  not. 
What  was  the  difference?  It  was  very  marked.  The  unpruned 
tree  had  a  splendid  fibrous  root  system  (so  had  the  other),  and 
long,  strong,  good  shoots,  bearing  healthy  foliage  and  one  or  two 
fruits.  It  was  a  good  healthy  tree.  The  pruned  neighbour,  alas! 
had  scarcely  done  more  than  break  its  few  buds.  The  question 
seems  to  be,  which  of  the  two  would  make  the  best  tree  even¬ 
tually  ?  And  the'  reply  on  the  top  of  this  might  be  given  that 
“  it  all  depends.”  Placed  into  the  hands  of  a  sane  person,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  unpruned  tree  would  not  spank  ahead, 
and  continue  to  lead.  Our  friend  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  has  a  Golden 
Spire  Apple  tree  in  his  garden  at  Sproughton,  and  to  use  the  knife 
on  this  is  the  exception.  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  turned  an 
irate  eye  upon  me  as  he  said,  “  I’m  getting  old;  what  do  I  w’ant 
to  cut  away  fruitful  wood  for?  Talk  about  building  up  a  tree,  I 
want  Apples.”  And  to  this  end  the  branches  were  weighted 
downwards,  thus  tending  to  fertility,  and  an  open,  airy  centre 
to  the  standard. 

Reverting  again  to  Reading  College  Garden,  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  is  grown  to  demonstrate  as  far  as  pos.sible  Gregor 
Mendle’s  Law.  Not  far  off  is  a  patch  of  Rhubarb,  the  crowns 
having  been  forced  this  year,  and  then  planted  out  in  March. 
They  have  been  liberally  fed  with  fertilising  liquid,  and  now  the 
stalk  and  blades  are  fleshy,  and  stout,  and  quite  den.se.  At  the 
price  Rhubarb  has  been  bringing  this  year,  this  express  system 
of  culture  would  grandly  pay.  Then  there  were  cultures  of  the 
various  Brassicas,  and  Celery,  Peas,  Beans.  A  new'  seedling  bed 
of  Asparagus  showed  an  even  germination,  not  too  thick  ;  in  fact, 
each  plant  just  nicely  apart  from  its  neighbour,  so  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked,  “  Would  you  thin  these  this  year?  ”  to  which  the 
answer  was,  “  By  no  means,”  for  one  can  just  as  easily  do  that  if 
it  is  necessary  next  year,  the  plants  being  still. small,  and  as  the 
bed  will  doubtless  be  lifted  for  the  transplanting  of  some  of  the 
stock,  there  was  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  such 
premature  thinning.  These  were  my  cicerone’s  own  tenets,  and 
he,  moreover,  mentioned  the  fact  that  growers  can  usually  get 
9s.  per  1,000  for  young,  tender  Asparagus. 

The  newTy  laid-out  beds  leading  from  the  sheds  through  the 
paddock  to  a  west  fruit  wall,  are  now  filled  with  annuals,  and 
all  growing  well.  In  this  portion  of  the  ground  there  are  a  few 
old  orchard  trees  full  of  “snags,”  a  grand  object  lesson  (and  that 
is  what  the  garden  exists  for — teaching)  on  how  not  to  prune.  The 
American  blight  lay  thick  in  by  the  crevices.  “  Can  Poppies  be 
transplanted  ?  ”  Can  Ci.stus  ladaniferus  and  Phyllostachys  and 


other  subjects  of  this  sort  be  transplanted  in  May?  Few  care 
to  try  it,  but  here  again,  in  proper  hands,  the  operation  can  be 
safely  and  succe.ssfully  performed,  as  can  be  seen  at  Reading 
College  Garden.  Bees,  I  may  add,  are  another  of  the  features  of 
prime  interest,  and  the  latest  forms  of  hives  and  apparatus  are 
used.  But  now  I  leave  my  friendly  guide  and  his  charge,  and 
trust  that  not  a  long  time  may  pass  ere  I  visit  him,  his  wife,  and 
their  labours,  again. 

Shrubs  and  Undershrubs  at  Kew. 

The  Honeysuckles  are  in  full  flow'er,  including  the  quaint 
primrose  yellow’  Lonicera  iberica,  but  none  beats  our  native 
L.  Periclymenum.  It  is  fitting  to  draw  attention  here  to  the 
golden-netted  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  and  its  suitability  for 
rockeries  and  rooteries.  L.  japonica,  wdth  buff  and  golden 
flowers,  is  very  free,  and  most  deliciously  scented.  Two  rare 
species,  but  both  too  tender  for  out  of  doors,  are  L.  Hilde- 
brandtiana  and  L.  etrusca,  the  latter  from  southern  Europe  and 
the  former  from  China.  They  are  each  rampant  climbers,  bear¬ 
ing  orange  clusters,  and  Hildebrandti  has  flowers  Sin  long.  Phila- 
delphus  Billardi  carries  from  fifteen  to  over  twenty  pure  white 
flow’ers  in  elongated  trusses,  the  stamens  in  the  centre  of  each 
giving  them  particular  beauty.  The  flowers  are  each  over  lin 
across.  P.  coronarius  Gerbc  de  Neige  is  dwarf,  free,  and  grace¬ 
ful  ;  Boule  d’ Argent  is  double,  and  therefore  distinctive ;  P.  c. 
variegatus  has  cream  and  green  foliage;  P.  microphyllus  is  an 
early  flowering,  very  dense  grow’ing  sort,  with  small  flowers,  and 
slender,  twiggy  shoots.  P.  grandiflorus  laxis  is  good ;  P.  Lewi.si 
has  snow’-white  flowers  and  white  stamens :  it  is,  therefore,  a 
gem.  P.  grandiflorus  floribundus  is  the  best  of  all,  with  pure 
white  blossoms  nearly  3in  across,  beautifully  borne  'in  showery 
masses  on  all  the  young  wood  from  the  topmost  to  the  low’ermost 
branches.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  and  large,  this  being  a 
vigorous  grower. 

Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta  is  another  of  these,  bearing 
from  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves  triplets  of  grey-white,  waxy  bell 
flowers  like  those  of  Valley  Lilies,  but  larger,  and  they  all  hang 
downward.  The  shrub  flowers  on  last  season’s  wood,  but  not  on 
the  young  growths,  these  being  quite  glaucous  with  a  “  bloom  ” 
like  that  on  rvell-finished  Grapes.  Growing  as  a  true  bush,  2fft 
to  3ft  high,  and  doing  well  with  other  Ericaceae,  this  distin¬ 
guished  variety  should  be  found  in  every  collection.  The  type 
plant  is  a  bright  leaved,  close  growing,  admirable  shrub. 

Then  there  is  Kalmia  angustifolia,  or  “Sheep  Laurel,”  with 
bright  purplish-red  flowers  now  nearly  over,  and  with  it  is  the 
variety  rosea,  a  sweet  thing.  These  shrubs,  of  course,  like  a 
cool  bottom,  whence  they  flourish,  and  along  with  the  better 
known  K.  latifolia  they  are  charming  little  subjects.  Nor  can 
one  pass  over  Daboecia  polifolia,  which  seems  happy  anywhere, 
and  generally  can  throw  up  a  lively  show  of  slender  racemes, 
bearing  from  four  to  eight  flowers  of  a  rosy,  white,  or  purple 
colour,  according  to  the  variety,  and  shaped  like  those  of  Erica 
propendens.  Good  plants  form  rounded,  close-set  masses,  rising 
a  foot  high  in  .the  centre,  and  not  unlike  the  Sun  Roses  in  foliage 
and  growth.  The  best  known  varieties  are  bicolor,  stricta,  and 
alba.  If  they  are  stunted  or  starved  the  little  shining  leaves 
become  quite  blood-red. 

Looking  at  the  compact,  spreading  masses  of  Bruckenthalia 
spiculifolia,  which  never  grows  more  than  half-a-dozen  inches 
high,  the  comparison  of  the  form  of  growth  with  that  of  some  of 
the  coral  polyps  seems  not  amiss.  It  is  of  erect  and  formal 
growth,  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  brightly  luteous,  while  oyer 
the  cushion-like  bed  the  rosy  spikes  are  sprinkled,  these  being 
comparable  to  the  flowers  of  Polygonum  affinis.  Beds  of  Erica 
cinerea,  E.  c.  purpurea,  rosea,  alba,  and  alba  major  and  minor 
are  masses  of  colour;  w’hile  the  deep  pink  clusters  of  the  cross¬ 
leaved  Heath  (E.  Tetralix)  may  be  found  on  mountain,  moor,  and 
garden.  E.  T.  alba  mollis,  a  dense,  erect,  brittle,  grey-coloured 
form  with  white  flowers,  is  not  so  well  known  as  the  commoner 
E.  T.  alba,  which  seems  to  be  the  freer  flowering. 

Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  alpine 
shrubs  and  doing  well  in  England,  is  now  just  out  of  flower  and 
is  pushing  young  growths,  which  can  be  encouraged  by  removing 
the  ovarian  clusters.  The  last  flowers  of  R.  cinnabariniiin,  which 
is  deep  crimson  without  and  bronzy-cinnamon  within  the  narrow 
tubular  flowers,  have  also  fallen,  and  the  shrub,  which  is  a 
Sikkim  native,  soon  flags  if  left  without  abunda,nce  of  root  mois¬ 
ture.  This  profuse  flowering  and  veij  distinctive  species  is  one 
of  my  great  favourites.  La.stly,  R.  hirsutum  will  be  found 
flowenng  in  certain  coolsome  places.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading, 
a  true  Alpine  rock  shrub,  and  bears  terminal  clusters  of  bright, 
lilac-crimson,  tiny  flowers. 

There  is  hardly  any  need  to  mention  Roses,  unless  to  point 
out  once  again  the  decorative  and  utilitarian  merits  of  the 
Briar  and  other  garden  Roses  for  hedges.  Not  only  are  they 
beautiful  in  shape,  with  glossy  foliage,  but  their  lovely,  simple 
flowers  give  pleasure  at  all  times,  and  not  a  few  are  sweetly 
fragrant.  By  the  way,  is  the  double  w’hite  Sweet  Briar 
known?  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  China  and  perfectly  double, 
while  the  foliage  is  thick,  robust,  and  large. — M  axderixg  n  illie. 
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Names  of  Plants. 


Although  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  is  often 
useful,  I  fail  to  see  why  plants  should  have  names  given  to 
them  which  the  men  who  have  most  to  do  with  them  can 
neither  understand  nor  pronounce.  Further  than  this,  the 
words  used  have  no  existence  in  Latin,  and  these  dog  Latin 
words  are  mixed  up  with  dog  Greek  and  French.  Not  even 
content,  the  “inventors  of  language”  seem  to  think  that  any 
English  word  or  name  can  be  made  into  Latin  by  adding  “  um  ” 
to  the  end.  There  is,  as  an  example,  a  very  fine  Anthurium 
named  after  myself  in  sham  Latin,  “  Fletcherianum.”  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this^  and  how  would  a  Frenchman  pro¬ 
nounce  it  ?  Originally  Latin  was  intended  to  be  a  universal 
system  of  nomenclature,  which  could  be  understood  almost  all 
over  the  world ;  but  this  idea  has  been  done  away  with  by 
the  supposed  conversion  of  English  to  Latin  by  the  much 
enduring  “  um.” — T.  F. 

Rose  Show  Dates. 

I  do  not  quite  iollow  “  The  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  in  the 
diflSculties  he  sees  in  the  dates  of  affiliated  Rose  shows  being 
arranged  by  the  N.R.S.  None  of  the  cities  he  names — Birming¬ 
ham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester — have  affiliated  societies,  and  I  can 
conceive  no  reason  why  Hereford  should  be  asked  to  “  take  a 
back  seat.”  Further,  I  spoke  only  of  clashing  with  shows  in 
the  same  district,  or  with  N.R.S.  shows.  It  would  obviously 
not  matter  so  much  if  Hereford  clashed  with  an  East  Anglian 
show. 

Hereford  may  be,  for  all  I  know,  “  the  oldest  Rose  show  in 
existence,”  but  is  it  older  than  Norwich,  which  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  1879  by  an  extra  grand  show,  when  Mr. 
R.  N.  G.  Baker  came  all  the  way  from  Exeter  in  the  pouring 
rain  of  that  terrible  summer,  with  magnificent  H.P.’s  which 
carried  all  before  them.P — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Gold  Medallist  in  Horticulture." 

On  page  531  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  I  asked  several 
questions  under  the  above  title,  which  appears  as  an  announce¬ 
ment  (on  advertisement  boards  at  Snow  Hill  Station,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  several  other  stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway) 
of  special  qualifications  in  horticulture.  I  am  disappointed  in 
not  receiving  answers  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  advertiser.  I  hoped  that  the  advertiser  might  have  some 
friends  about  Birmingham  who  would  have  substantiated  for 
him  the  claim  that  he  makes  inferentially ;  or  that  the  advertiser 
himself — which  would  be  more  manly  and  straightforward — 
w’ould  take  the  public  of  Birmingham  into  his  confidence,  and 
tell  them  in  what  way  he  is  a  “  gold  medallist  in  horticulture.” 

I  have  searched  the  records  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  reports  of  examinations  in  botanical  science ;  and  I  have 
made  inquiries  in  other  likely  directions  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  gold  medal  having  been  awarded  for  horticulture 
or  botany,  and  I  cannot  discover  the  name  of  the  advertiser  in 
any  reports  or  lists  of  candidates  for  honours  in  horticulture 
or  botany  in  connection  with  any  society. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  term  “  gold  medallist 
in  horticulture,”  as  it  appears  on  the  advertisement  boards,  is 
a  “  flowery  ”  way  of  stating  that  the  advertiser  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  of  a  certain  size  and  value  by  a  grateful  and  very 
liberal  horticultural  show  committee  for  a  non-competitive 
exhibit  of  a  few  of  our  very  easily  grown  and  common  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  If  this  is  the  fact,  are  not  the  terms  at 
the  head  of  this  letter,  and  on  the  advertisement  boards,  mis¬ 
leading?  Would  not  it  be  more  correct  and  truthful  to  use 
the  words  “recipient  of  small  gold  medal  for  hardy  flowers”? 
Then  the  most  ignorant  would  rightly  understand,  and  not  be 
so  liable,  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
advertiser. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  as  plentiful  among  non-competitive 
exhibitors  as  Blackberries  in  autumn  ;  but  we  have  never  before 
observed  a  recipient  of  either  a  gold  medal  or  a  silver  medal 
under  such  circum -tances  advertise  himself  as  a  “gold  medallist 
in  horticulture.”  Trained  horticulturists  like  my  friends  Miss 
Harrison,  one  of  Mr.  George  Cadbury’s  lady  gardeners,  and 
Avinner  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  medal  in  horti¬ 
culture  ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
experimental  frSit  farm,  winner  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fruiterers’  prize  of  gold  medal  and  twenty-five  guineas  last 
year  in  open  competition  to  all  England,  or  Great  Britain,  are 
the  bona  fide  “  gold  medallists  in  horticulture.” — Inquirer. 


Queries. 

I  have  leave  to  cover  in  part  of  my  kitchen  garden  Avith  wdre 
netting  against  birds.  The  walls  are  10ft  high.  Can  any  gar¬ 
dener  advise  Avliat  sort  of  iron  posts  should  be  used?  How  fixed 
into  the  ground?  What  width  of  netting,  gauge,  and  quality? 
What  sort  of  iron  horizontal  supports?  How  strained  over  the 
walls  ?  How  to  support  brick  Avails  ? — C.  N. 

Back  to  the  Land. 

Dare  I  say  a  feAV  words  upon  the  divergent  opinions  so  freely 
offered  upon  “Back  to  the  Land”?  The  subject  has  been  well 
thrashed  by  many  correspondents,  and  there  appears  a  strong 
determination  to  agree  to  differ.  The  life  of  the  small  holder 
is  not  an  ideal  one;  from  its  very  nature  it  must  for  the  greater 
part  be  hard  and  rough,  with,  in  but  few  instances,  remote 
possibilities  of  much  pecuniary  gain.  Surely,  hoAvever,  such  an 
existence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  spent  by  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  slum  portions  of  our  great  towns  and  cities. 
That  success  or  failure  depends  largely  upon  local  conditions  and 
individual  effort  and  enterprise  noecls  little  expatiation. — 
PrOA'INCIAL. 

The  first  and  most  important  principle  in  the  politics  of  a 
nation  is  the  care  of  its  population.  This  is  of  necessity  a 
nation’s  greatest  wealth.  The  means  Avhereby  a  steady  increase 
is  assured  must  always  engage  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  and 
Avhatever  they  may  consist  of,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  must  contribute  to  the  general  good  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  I  think  statesmen  and  political  economists  are  agreed 
upon  this  point.  Hoav  this  is  to  be  effected,  or,  if  already  in 
partial  effect,  how  maintained,  is  ever  the  anxious  question. 
Perhaps  no  one  is  able  to  very  materially  alter  the  general  trend 
which  Avorks  as  silently  in  the  upward  and  onward  direction  as 
the  laAv  of  natural  selection,  but  we  can  Avatch  over  its  progress 
and  foster  hei'e  a  promising  tendency  and  curb  there  an  undesir¬ 
able  incubus. 

The  policy  of  British  legislation  has  been  for  many  years  on:^ 
of  vigilance  and  Avatchfulness  rather  than  one  incurring  danger 
by  uiiAvise  interference.  The  consequence  is  an  increased  pro¬ 
sperity  in  Avealth  and  population.  Such  a  state  of  matters  must 
always,  if  it  does  anything,  presuppose  happiness,  contentment, 
and  plenty.  Noav,  on  glancing  fieldwards,  though  Ave  may 
not  be  learned  in  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  producing  the 
all-essential  foodstuffs  for  a  people,  we  find,  instead  of  Wheat, 
grass  lands  on  every  hand.  Wealth  consists  of  land  and  power, 
and  it  very  naturally  strikes  us  as  strange  that  this  part  of 
wealth  is  so  indifferently  utilised  in  Britain.  We  ask,  why,  then, 
is  Britain  possessed  of  so  many  luxuries,  her  people  the  best  paid, 
fed,  and  clad  of  all  nations,  and  yet  they  till  little  of  their  land. 
We  rea.son  further,  and  say  that  Britain’s  Avealth,  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  all  of  which  have  no  compeers,  cannot  be  due  to  her 
productions  in  the  form  of  food.  We  soon  satisfy  our  curiosity 
in  that  matter,  and  eventually  find  that  she  purchases  her  neces¬ 
saries  and  needfuls,  as  well  as  her  luxuries,  in  the  foreign  market. 
Even  cut  flowers  have  engaged  her  attention  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  £238,463,  a  fact  of  itself  indicative  of  the  Avealth  of  the 
nation.  She  goes  to  a  foreign  market  because  she  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  for  it  is  the  life  of  a  successful  trade  to  buy  your 
wants  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  more  Ave  do  so,  it  folloAAjs 
that  we  sell  more  of  those  things  Ave  need  less  ourselves.  It  is 
the  old  question  of  barter  over  again.  Britons  Avant  food,  which 
cannot  be  cheaply  enough  produced  at  home,  and  in  return  they 
give  coals,  ii'on,  &c.,  for  that  Avhich  they  need.  We  are  ready  to 
patronise  home  foodstuffs,  if  they  can  be  put  on  the  market 
alongside  Avith  those  of  our  foreign  producers. 

Think  for  a  moment,  seeing  hoAv  completely  we  get  along 
without  cultiA'ating  our  home  land,  hoAV  the  matter  Avould  stand 
wdth  us  if  our  ports  Avere  closed  to  Free  Trade.  We  Avould  then 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  class  that  never  has  much  to  boast  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  probity  in  dealing.  Besides,  any  multiplication  of  effort 
in  the  direction  of  food  producing  could  but  insufficiently  supply 
the  demand,  alloAving  that  all  available  land  for  the  purpose  could 
be  made  to  turn  out  many  times  more  than  it  does  noAv.  Is  it  a 
matter  for  congratulation',  therefore,  to  anticipate  men  investing 
their  life  savings  in  a  feAV  acres  of  practically  unproductive  pro¬ 
perty  ?  Let  any  one  Avho  thinks  so  try,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
shall  change  his  idea  of  the  matter.  Ea^cii  on  the  Continent, 
where  the  conditions  are  immensely  more  propitious,  iunv  do 
things  stand?  This  is  what  “Fairchild,”  in  his  admirable  little 
treatise,  “  Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,”  says  on  that  point :  “  One- 
third  of  France  is  cultiA^ated  by  OAvners  of  farms  averaging 
acres.  Four-fifths  of  Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are 
in  farms  of  less  than  tAvelve  acres.  Even  Prussia  has  900,000  • 
farms  of  less  than  four  acres.  These  farms  vary  in  quality  from 
poorest  to  richest,  and  peasant  farmers  are  not  able  to  boast  of 
their  Avealth.”  This  is  precisely  Avhat  I  Avould  expect.  Such 
farms  cannot  support  a  family,,  and  the  abortive  energy  expended 
in  the  pittance  Avhich  is  produced  exceeds  by  far  its  value,  and 
labour  is  always  scarce  in  such  communities,  therefore  it  must  be 
difficult  to  replenish  the  exchequer.— D.  C. 
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The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour.— No.  7. 

(Continued  from  paffe  50.) 

The  vegetation  and  animal  life  of  Australia  are  highly 
pccoiliar — so  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  to 
show  that  this  great  island  cannot  have  had  any  land  connection 
with  the  continent  within  a  recent  geological  period.  The 
characteristic  trees  are  mainly  different  kinds  of  Eucalyptus,  some 
of  which  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  even  the  tallest  giants  of 
Sierra  Nevada,  California  (Chisholm).”  We  may  note  also 
Acacias,  Epacrises,  Tree  Ferns,  and  the  type  of  vegetation  known 
in  our  gardens  collectively  as  New  Holland  plants.  Mr.  Scott 
Elliott  in  his  “  Nature  Studies,”  gives  a  list  of  the  heights  of  the 
various  tallest  trees,  the  first  on  the  list  being  Eucalyptus 
amygdaloides,  reaching  to  4.59-498  feet.  Eucalypti  are  being 
introduced  to  parts  of  California,  and  largely  into  South  Africa, 
d'hey  make  forests  in  a  short  time.  Witness  the  woodlands  on 
the  outskirts  of  Johannesburg,  barely  over  twelve  years  old,  and 
in  the  distance  resemble  ancient  forests. 

AUSTRALIA 

After  having  noted  Mr.  Barr’s  travels  in  North  America, 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  are  now  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  great  Lsland  Continent  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  Port  Darwin,  Queensland,  is  our  .starting  place. 

Port  Darwin  has  a  “  botanical  garden,”  but  a  garden  only  in 
name,  however,  for  there  are  few  representative  plants.  Cocoa- 
nut  Palms  do  well,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Barr  .saw  the  largest 
ftanyan  tree  of  his  tour.  He  was  very  considerably  intere.sted 
in  the  collection  of  small  birds  made  by  a  Frenchman  for  the 
European  markets.  He  had  thousands  of  them  caged  preparatory 
to  his  annual  visit  to  Hamburgh  and  London. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  Tluirsday  Island,  the  centre  of  the 
pearl  fishery,  and  the  town  here  is  more  Japanese  than  British, 
and  remarkably  hot.  No  other  ports  of  call  were  recorded  till 
Brisbane  was  reached,  for  the  .same  steamboat  company  had  coast¬ 
ing  boats  wdiich  took  off  both  passengers  and  cargo,  wliile  the 
ocean  ship  lay  well  out  from  land. 

According  to  Mr.  Barr’s  estimate,  Bri,sban0  is  the  second 
loveliest  town  in  Australia.  It  has  its  so-called  botanic  garden, 
but  the  Government  affords  very  little  support,  and  one  can  only 
speak  of  it  as  a  public  park.  One  part  is  devoted  to  flowers ; 
there  are  a  few  remarkable  trees,  and  lastly,  a  refreshment  place. 
Queensland  maintains  two  “man  o’  war”  ships  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  rivers.  During  a  great  flood  one  of  these  was  landed 
high  and  dry  in  the  botanic  garden  !  Shortly  after,  another  flood 
came  and  carried  it  back  again. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brisbane,  Pineapples  are  grown,  and 
they  are  of  very  excellent  quality.  They  are  shipped  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  line,  under  very  able  management,  and  designed 
to  take  a  great  many  students.  Numerous  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  were  contemplated.  One  of  the  most  profitable 
cultures  consisted  in  a  fine  breed  of  pigs,  which  sold  very  readily 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Maitland,  a  pushing  little  town,  was  the  next  resting  place; 
and  it  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Lucerne  is  so  largely  grown 
and  made  into  hay.  Much  of  this  found  its  way  into  South 
Africa  during  the  war. 

Then  comes  Newcastle,  famous  for  its  coal,  and  Sydney,  a  city 
of  narrow  streets,  yet  possessing  some  very  fine  buildings,  in¬ 
quiring  the  reason  for  the  very  narrow  streets,  Mr.  Barr  was  told 
they  were  old  bullock  tracks  along  which  shanties  were  located, 
and  were  succeeded  by  better  houses,  and  thus  the  streets.  Like 
London,  the  city  “  grew,”  with  no  general  plan,  though  it  is  to¬ 
day  very  well  built,  and  from  a  business  aspect  it  is  “  a  little 
London.”  Its  botanical  garden  may  be  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
menced  “  Avhen  Sydney  was  Amstfalia,”  for  only  a  few  miles  out 
lies  Botany  Baj',  leading  to  the  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  exceedingly  sti-ange  on  the  part  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  landed  at  Botany  Bay,  to  have  missed  the  opening  to  this 
grand  sheet  of  water,  in  which  the  largest  ocean  steamers  are 
berthed  close  up  to  the  land.  Gardening  in  and  around  Sydney 
v'ill  always  be  limited  owing  to  the  geological  structure,  which 
is  almost  all  solid  rock,  with  only  a  modicum  of  yellow  loam. 
The  botanic  garden,  however,  has  a  world-wide  fame,  and  was 
long  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  More,  Ai  ho  is  now  retired,  and 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Martin,  a  most  painstaking  botanist.  The 
plants  under  glass  are  in  excellent  condition,  while  out  of 
doors  the  Palm  collection  calls  for  a  special  note.  The 
botanical  garden  proper  is  confined  within  the  old  walls,  and  the 
area  is  not  large  ;  but  probably  by  this  time  the  wall  has  been 
removed  and  the  large  decorative  are.a  (which  is  reclaimed  land) 
brought  into  the  botanical  policies.  The  parks  and  .street  corners 
of  Sydney  are,  unfortunately,  largely  the  resort  of  idle  fellows 
and  schemers;  well  dressed  they  are,  but  no  one  knows  how  they 
get  their  living.  They  are  known  to  the  police,  however,  as 
“  gentlemen  of  no  occupation.” 

The  IJlue  Mountains,  and  Jenolon  Caves. 

The  Blue  Mountains  are  the  part  of  the  Dividing  Range  behind 
Sydney.  It  may  fitly  be  observed  that  the  Dividing  Range  forms 


throughout  New  South  Wales  a  more  continuous  barrier  than  it 
does  between  the  coast  lowdands  and  the  interior  plains  and 
tablelands  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
settler  found  a  way  across  the  Blue  Mountains.  No  one  should  fail 
to  go  up  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  are  some  most  wonderful  de¬ 
pressions  in  the  land,  such  as  Mr.  Barr  had  not  met  with  anywhere 
else  in  his  travels.  To  all  appearance  these,  at  some  remote 
period,  may  have  been  great  inland  seas,  such  as  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  pi'esent  the  basins  are 
covered  with  virgin  fore.sts,  and  the  home  of  parrots  and  other 
wild  fauna.  Here  Mr.  Robert  Pitt,  cattle  salesman,  Sydney, 
has  a  fine  house  and  large  garden,  in  which  are  growm  some  fine 
sorts  of  Cherries  of  very  superior  quality,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  fruits ;  also  many  acres  of  Daffodils.  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the 
“  great  boom  ”  in  Australia  conceived  the  idea  of  growing  bulbs 
of  all  kinds,  and  spent  many  thou.sands  of  pounds  in  the  purchase 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.,  with  the  view,  as  he  told 
Barr,  of  supplying  gratuitously  cut  flowers  to  the  Sydney  hospitals 
&c.  The  bubble  burst,  and  the  man  who  was  rich  in  paper  to-day 
found  himself  poor  in  coin  on  the  morrow,  and  so  charity  Avas 
realised  as  a  thing  which  begins  at  home. 

All  the  bulbous  plants  perished  except  the  Daffodils,  and  these 
alone  represent  the  fortune  expended  in  the  interest  of  “  good 
work,”  and  are  noAv  a  source  of  income  in  the  sale  of  the  cut 
flowers  and  dry  bulbs.  Continuing  the  journey  by  rail  up  the 
Blue  Mountains,  a  nece.ssary  rest  is  made  for  the  night, 
wdien  the  coach  starts  in  the  morning  to  the  Jenolon  caves.  These 
are  maintained  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  Tlie  caves  are  many,  and  new  ones  are  continually 
being  found.  The  guides  are  also  conservators,  and  receive  a 
premium  for  every  neAv  cave  found.  Two  parties  are  taken 
through  different  caves  daily,  and  to  see  all  several  days  are 
occupied.  One  cave  is  visited  after  breakfast,  and  one  after 
luncheon.  Stalactites  and  stalactimites  are  numerous  and  varied, 
and  in  one  of  the  caves  there  is  a  charming  miniature  cavern, 
called  the  Fairy  Grotto,  in  the  main  wall  of  the  cavern.  The  guide 
throws  a  limelight  on  it  first ;  it  looks  beautiful,  but  hard,  then 
he  turns  on  the  electric  light,  all  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
so  lovely,  one  seeing  it  i.s  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  charming 
sight,  each  stalactite  and  stalactimite  being  in  miniature  and  all 
perfect,  it  having  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  early  visitors  to  this 
cave  before  the  Government  had  taken  these  natural  wonders 
under  their  control. 

Paths  are  cut  all  through  the  caves,  and  no  one  is  permitted 
to  touch  or  to  pocket  any  article  Avithin  enclosure.  These 
caverns  had  been  the  homes  of  millions  of  bat.s,  as  evidenced  by 
the  great  accumulations  of  their  droppings.  None  Avere  noAv  to 
be  seen.  The  hotel  is  an  excellent  one,  and  run  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  no  intoxicating  drinks  are  alloAved  to  be  sold.  The  air  is 
most  delightful  and  refreshing.  After  spending  hours  under¬ 
ground  a  run  on  the  hill  drives  away  all  feelings  of  fatigue,  and 
sharpens  the  appetite  for  dinner.  The  feeling  Avas  one  of  delight 
to  those  Avho  had  come  up  to  put  in  a  few  days  or  Aveeks  and  thus 
escape  the  greater  heat  of  Sydney.  “  I  do  not  remember,”  .said 
the  aged  traveller,  “any  such  recuperating  atmosphere  as  that  I 
enjoyed  after  the  fatigues  experienced  in  exploring  these  Avon- 
derful  calcareous  productions.” 

Referring  again  to  the  Caves,  Mr.  Barr  said  he  visited 
a  similar  cave  in  Mondonedo  in  Spain,  and  believed  that  it  might 
compete  Avith,  if  not  excel,  those  of  Noav  South  Wales,  and  in 
saying  this  did  not  detract  from  those  of  New  South  Wales,  only 
to  show  Europe  has  wonders,  but  undeveloped,,  but  it  could  only 
be  seen  by  torch  light,  and  Avas  not  safe  to  enter  unless  a  guide 
rope  Avas  used.  The  trip  to  the  N.S.W.  caves  is  inexpensive,  and 
is  arranged  by  two  different  tourist  associations.  A  raihvay  pa,s;ses 
over  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  joumey  is  finished  on  coach. 


Violas  and  Pansies  from  Rothesay. 


Mr.  William  Cuthbertson.  the  senior  partner  in  the  Avell-knOAvn 
Scottish  firm  of  Dobbie  and  Co.,  has  sent  the  writer  a  lovely  gathering 
of  these  charming  floAvers,  that  have  been  brought  to  such  a  high  state 
of  perfection  by  the  firm. 

Amongst  Avhites,  the  tAvo  best  rayless  varieties  are  Emma  Sophia 
and  Mrs.  Macrae;  whilst  in  rayed  floAvers,  Duchess  of  York  and 
Bethea  are  the  tAvo  best,  of  excellent  habit,  Avhieh  makes  them  suitable 
for  bedding  as  Avell  as  for  exhibition. 

General  Baden-PoAvell  is  an  exceedingly  rich  yellow  for  exhibition. 
The  best  rich  deep  yellows  are  Bullion,  Klondyke,  and  Kingcup. 
Primrose  Dame,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Mary  Robertson  are  primrose- 
coloured  floAvers,  the  first-named  lieing  an  A1  bedder. 

Blue  Duchess  is  the  best  light  blue  variety  for  massing.  Tjady 
Roberts  is  a  charming  floAver.  Avhite,  edged  pale  blue.  Florizel  is 
pale  lavender  in  the  mass ;  it  is  one  of  the  late  Dr.  StoAvart's  fine 
introductions. 

Endyinion  is  a  beautiful  lemon-yelloAV  self,  indispensable  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  Another  floAver  of  high  exhibition  standard  is  Meteor  (Paton), 
grand,  large,  rieh  yelloAv  of  perfect  habit.  Paragon,  not  yet  sent  out, 
js  a  rich,  deep  purpli.Ji-violet  floAA'er,  with  golden  eye.  A  large  and 
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Flaked  and  Self  Carrstlons.  (See  page  81.) 
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telling  flower  is  Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  Johnstone  (Kay),  upper  petals  mauve, 
under  petals  glossy  black  blotched  with  mauve,  clean  eye  and  white 
brows. 

How  sweetly  scented  these  flowers  are !  One  writer  thus  poetically 
puts  it :  “  Violas  resemble  a  spray  of  Western  Pine  in  having  a  beauty 
and  fragrance  all  their  own.” 

A  brief  cultural  note  may  be  helpful  to  the  many  admirers  of  these 
charming  flowers.  The  best  way  to  obtain  carpets  or  masses  of 
Violas  is  to  insert  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  in  August  or  beginning  of 
September;  such  cuttings  w’ill  make  nice  plants  before  the  winter  sets 
in.  In  February  or  Mai'cli  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  well  pre¬ 
pared  beds,  4in  apart  each  way.  Some  beautiful  varieties  of  Fancy 
Pansies  of  the  firm’s  new  Victoria  strain,  a  fine  acquisition,  are  well 
worthy  of  mention  ;  flowers  of  brilliant  hues,  richly  marked. — J.  B. 

I  9 

The  New  Curator  at  Birmingham. 

The  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens  have 
appointed  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  as  their  curator,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who  retires  at  the  close  of  the 
present  summer.  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  is  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
and  in  1887  was  appointed  Arboretum  propagator  and  under-fore¬ 
man  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  In  this  capacity,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  all  the  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  Roses  was  under  his  care. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  remodelling  the  old  shrubberies  and  in 
the  removal  of  large  trees.  Whilst  at  Kew  he  Avas  aAvarded  high 
certificates  for  geographical  botany,  organography,  and  sy.stematic 
botany,  and  chemistry  and  physics.  At  the  close  of  1892  he  Avent 
to  take  up  the  office  he  noAv  holds  at  ChisAvick.  Mr.  Humphreys 
goes  to  Edgbaston  in  October,  and  Avill  be  ready  to  advi.se  and  to 
carry  out  an  important  scheme  of  rearrangement  of  the  shrub¬ 
beries  and  borders  of  the  Gardens,  a  Avork  Avhich  will  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  attention  for  tAvo  or  three  years. 


The  Horticultural  Club. 


Excursion  to  Windsor. 

The  annual  excursion  of  members  of  this  club  and  their  friends 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  instant,  and  despite  the  some- 
AA'hat  unfavourable  state  of  the  Aveather,  Avas  greatly  enjoj'^^ed. 
I'he  party,  about  eighty  in  number,  met  at  Paddington  terminus, 
at  10  a.m.,  and  proceeded  in  Iavo  saloon  carriages  to  Windsor, 
Avhere,  thanks  to  the  inA’aluable  aid  and  management  of  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch,  Avho  kindly  undertook  the  arrangements,  and  the 
great  courtesy  of  Mr.  Nutt,  the  architect,  Mr.  Mackellar,  the 
gardener,  and  Mr.  Tait,  the  farm  .steAvard,  the  castle,  the  grounds, 
and  the  splendid  collection  of  cattle  Avere  all  in.spected  in  turn 
under  the  best  of  auspices. 

The  club,  thanks  to  special  permission  accorded  by  His 
Majesty  the  King,  enjoyed  the  unusual  privilege  of  visiting  the 
private  gardens  as  aa'oII  as  those  more  generally  open  to  inspection, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  Avere  delighted,  not  only  by  their 
beautiful  design  and  arrangement,  but  also  by  the  perfection  of 
the  order  in  Avhich  they  Avere  kept.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
pleasure,  that  the  fortunately  transient  showers  and  generally 
dull  and  threatening  Aveather  formed  practically  no  bar  to  enjoy¬ 
ment.  On  arriving  at  Windsor  some  of  the  party  elected  to 
drive  through  and  around  the  splendid  park;  the  major  number, 
lioAvever,  deterred  by  the  threatened  downpour,  elected  to  Ausit 
the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  although  the  state  apartments  AA'ere 
not  available  for  inspection,  a  tour  through  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
the  Memorial  Chapel,  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  castle  itself  Avas 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nutt,  who  A^ery  kindly 
acted  as  cicerone  to  the  party,  pointing  out  Avith  the  finger  of  an 
expert  the  special  points  of  architectural  and  historical  interest. 

To  those  Avho  droA'e  round  the  park  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  heightened  rather  than  othei'Avise  by  the  freshness  imparted 
by  the  shoAvers,  the  atmospheric  effects  in  the  long  vistas  of  the 
avenues  being  charming.  At  one  o’clock  the  party  lunched  at 
Messrs.  Layton’s,  and  subsequently  Avere  conducted  over  the 
gardens  by  Mr.  Mackellar,  passing  through  the  private  ones  afore¬ 
said,  and  thence  to  the  dairy,  vieAA'ing  a  fine  collection  of  coavs, 
and  finally  reaching  Frogmore.  A  capital  tea  had  been  arranged 
by  special  permission  in  one  of  the  Royal  conseiwatories,  after 
Avhich  a  couple  of  hours  Avere  spent  in  the  kitchen  and  other 
gardens,  and  eventually,  under  Sir.  Tait’s  kind  supervision,  the 
prize  cattle  Avere  paraded  for  the  visitors’  benefit,  the  party  then 
being  driA'en  back  to  Windsor  to  dinner  at  Messrs.  Layton’s, 
Avhich  Avas  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Harry  Veitch  presided,  and  after  the  toast  of  “  The  King  ” 
had  been  dul.v  and  gratefully  honoured,  the  healths  of  Messrs. 
Nutt,  Mackellar,  and  Tait,  the  tAvo  latter  gentlemen  being 
present,  Avere  proposed  and  drunk  Avith  enthusiastic  recognition 
of  their  kind  contributions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  the 
function  closing  after  a  feav  Avords  from  Mr.  Hunt,  a  visitor  from  J 


the  Antipodes,  with  a  similarly  well  deserved  recognition  of  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch’s  highly  successful  efforts  to  make  it  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  the  club.  The  party  then  broke  up,  return¬ 
ing  to  London  as  they  came,  and  unanimously  declaring  that, 
had  the  clerk  of  the  Aveather  Avorn  the  sunniest  of  smiles,  they 
could  not  po.ssibly  have  enjoyed  themselves  more. 


Vegetable  Notes:  Carrot  Failures. 


M’hether  it  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint  or  not  can  be 
knoAvn  only  by  correspondence,  or  by  those  whose  business  and 
privileges  take  them  into  Avidely  separated  areas,  but  in  this 
locality,  at  any  rate.  Carrots  are  an  extremely  partial  crop.  Soav- 
ing  after  soAAing  has  been  made  without  any,  or  but  poor,  return, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  difficulty  in  meeting  the  daily 
demands  of  the  kitchen.  The  fault  does  not  lay  with  the 
seed,  for  this,  in  some  instances,  came  up  well ;  indeed,  in  my 
case,  the  main  crop  soAving  for  a  time  was  most  hopeful. 

The  site  Avas  fresh  to  Carrots,  the  winter  crop  being  cleared, 
the  ground  Avas  dug,  broken  finely,  the  seed  at  once  soAvn,  and 
the  surface  Avell  rolled.  All  Avent  Avell  for  a  time,  Avhen  a  change 
from  a  dry  to  a  Avet  period,  the  Carrots  daily  made  backward 
instead  of  forAAurd  strides,  until  at  length  an  isolated  plant  here 
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and  there  only  remained.  The  same  thing  happened  wdth  the 
earlier  Carrot  beds,  except  those  in  frames,  and  the  first  out- 
door-soAvn.  Soot„  lime,  nor  salt  afforded  any  remedy,  the  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  and  heavy  rains  of  June  putting  these  out  of 
use  Avith  the  usual  early  despatch. 

In  my  case  I  attributed  the  losses  to  the  tormenting  slug, 
Avhich  have  been  so  preA-alent  this  year.  Large  earthworms  pro¬ 
bably  did  much  in  reducing  the  crop,  and  adding  to  the  troubles 
already  too  much  in  evidence.  I  have  only  seen  one  good  main 
crop  Carrot  bed,  and  this  occurred  on  heavy  land.  The  failure 
of  the  earlier  soAvings  enforced  the  necessity  of  continued  effort. 
Ground  cleared  of  early  Potatoes  has  been  sown  with  Early  Horn 
varieties,  and  so  far  these  appear  safe  and  progressive.  Since 
these  seeds  Avere  soAvn  the  Aveather  has  been  dry,  affording  con¬ 
ditions  unfavourable  to  slug  life  on  the  ground  surface. 

Watering  of  the  seed  drills  has  been  a  daily  routine  Avith  the 
object  of  affording  a  means  of  rapid  progress,  but  it  Avill  not  be 
possible  to  keep  up  a  supply,  only  on  a  limited  scale.  Some 
gardeners  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  neither  .slugs  nor  AA'orms 
are  the  source  of  trouble,  but  the  Carrot  louse  or  fly.  This  theory 
is  of  doubtful  truth. 

It  AA'ould  be  interesting  to  learn  from  readers  of  the  Journal 
whether  similar  experiences  have  been  met  in  other  districts 
and  counties,  or  Avhether  the  complaint  is  simply  a  local  one. 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Avhose  experimental  Avork  carries Jiim  over  a  large 
extent  of  garden,  may  be  able  to  afford  proof  of  the  prevalence  or 
otherAvise  of  this  Carrot  scarcit.y  and  scourge.  Except  for  Avinter 
use,  I  prefer  small  sowing  at  intervals,  rather  than  large  ones 
made  at  one,  or  at  the  most,  tAvo,  periods  of  the  year.  Large 
Carrots  for  ordinary  home  supplies  are  not  so  desirable  as  small 
tender  roots,  hence  frequent  soAvings,  AA’hich  often  make  an 
easier  .subject  of  routine,  are  adopted,  and  usually  Avith  more 
all  round  satisfaction. — W.  S. 
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Concerning  Roses. 

Roses,  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  floral  attractions 
of  this  season  of  the  year,  have  a  singular  connection  in  old  folk¬ 
lore  with  death.  Camden,  in  his  “  Britannia,”  published  in  1603, 
writes: — “There  is  a  classical  custom  observed  time  out  of  mind 
at  Oakley,  in  Surrey,  of  planting  Rose  trees  on  the  graves, 
especially  of  the  young  men  and  maidens,  so  that  the  churchyard 
is  full  of  them.”  It  is  the  more  remarkable  since  it  was  anciently 
used  in  this  connection  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
were  so  very  religious  in  it  that  we  find  it  often  annexed  as  a 
codicil  to  their  wills.  The  Romans,  of  course,  were  famous  for 
their  love  of  Roses,  and  used  them  in  huge  quantities  for  decora¬ 
tion  purposes  at  their  banquets,  and  this  love  for  the  flower  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  their  tomb.  Among  modern  nations,  the  Turks  dis¬ 
play  remarkable  affection  for  Roses,  Avhich  sprang,  according  to 
their  legend,  from  the  perspiration  beads  which  dropped  from 
Mahomet’s  forehead.  They  also  employ  them  largely  in  decorating 
graves. 

Irish  Anemones. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  strain  amongst  the  Coronaria  section 
are  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones.  There  is  really  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  size  of  bloom,  brilliant  delicate  colourings,  and  lasting 
qualities.  While  writing  this  I  am  admiring  a  bed  of  them 
that  is  still  continuing  to  open  out  quantities  of  blossom,  and 
for  beauty  of  colouring  I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  them  this 
summer  yet.  In  this  district  (North  Shropshire)  they  are  not 
much  grown,  and  this  one  is  the  admiration  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  St.  Brigid  is  a  variety  that  can  easily  be 
grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  procured  at  once  and  sown 
immediately  to  produce  flowers  next  spring.  The  seed  being 
very  light,  of  a  fluffy  nature,  should  be  well  mixed  with  sand  to 
separate  them  and  facilitate  an  even  distribution  when  sown. 
They  are  a  very  hardy  variety,  increasing  quickly,  bearing  mostly 
flowers  of  a  semi-double  form,  and  make  an  ideal  spring  garden 
flower.  For  cutting  for  decorative  purposes  they  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  useful,  lasting  a  long  time  in  water,  and  with  their 
great  variety  of  colours  being  adaptable  to  almost  any  required 
shade. — J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 

The  Effect  of  Light  in  Animal  and  Plant  Life. 

I  note  the  veiy  interesting  and  very  able  article  in  your  last 
issue,  by  Dr.  James  Weir,  in  which  he  describes  the  effect  of 
light  in  plant  and  animal  life  with  but  one  probable  error,  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out.  He  says,  among  other  things : 

“  Flammarion’s  beautiful  exi>eriments  at  the  Climatological 
Station  at  Invisy  have  shown  beyond  ciuestion  of  doubt  the 
widely  different  effect  of  the  red  and  violet  rays  on  plants. 
The  plants  clrosen  were  of  the  genus  Mimosa,  or  Sensitive  Plant, 
and  were  subject  to  the  same  thing,  with  this  exception : 
that  some  were  reared  beneath  dark-blue  grass,  and  others 
beneath  the  red.  In  four  months  the  plants  reared  under  the 
red  glass  had  attained  extraordinary  development,  while  those 
subjected  to  the  violet  rays  had  made  no  progress  whatever. 
Similar  effects  were  noted  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  and 
numerous  other  plants,  trees,  and  slnrubs.  The  plants  from 
beneath  blue  glass  did  not  die,  but  seemed  to  remain  in  a 
dormant  condition,  without  growth  or  further  development. 
Zacharamietz,  of  Vaucluse,  has  also  shown  that  plants  are 
strongly  affected  along  the  lines  of  rapid  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  red  and  orange  rays.  As  early  as  1883  I  demonstrated 
and  published  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  germs  would  not  live 
when  subjected  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays.”  From  the  foregoing 
we  get  the  impression  that  plants  under  a  red  glass  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  red  rays  of  light,  while  the  reverse  must  be  true,  as 
the  red  glass  has  absorbed  all  the  red  rays  of  light,  and  the 
remaining  only  have  penetrated.  Who  has  not  observed  that  in 
a  dark  photographic  room,  where  a  red  light  is  used,  anything 
therein  which  is  red  will  appear  white?  for  there  are  no  red 
rays  in  the  room,  all  being  absorbed  by  the  red  paper  through 
which  the  light  has  filtered. — E.  Ritchson  (in  “Scientific 
American  ”). 


A  Heavy  Cantaloup. 

I  cut  a  Melon  (Cantaloup  Noir  des  Cannes)  to-day  which 
weighed  14^1b.  I  have  grown  a  lot  of  Cantaloups,  but  this  is  the 
heaviest  that  I  have  cut. — Arthur  Bowman,  The  Gardens,  Manor 
Heath,  Halifax,  July  18. 

The  Dahlia  as  a  Vegetable. 

The  Dahlia  is  now  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its  flower,  but 
according  to  a  recent  writer,  it  was  first  introduced  there  for  its 
root  as  a  vegetable.  The  Dahlia  bulb,  when  roasted  and  eaten,  is 
wholesome  and  a  substitute  for  the  Potato. 

New  Single  Roses. 

Three  new  Roses  have  just  been  placed  on  the  market  called 
Irish  Brightness,  Irish  Pride,  and  Irish  Star.  Like  the  much- 
admired  novelties  of  last  year — Irish  Glory,  Irish  Modesty,  and 
Irish  Beauty — the  new  Roses  are  perpetual  flowering  .singles  of 
great  charm  and  beauty. 

Orchids  as  Fodder. 

In  Chicago  the  other  day  a  messenger  boy  put  a  basket  of 
Orchids,  worth  £8,  on  the  sidewalk  while  he  attended  to  some 
other  affair,  and  an  old  horse  standing  bv  made  a  meal  of  them. 
The  Orchids  were  probably  worth  more  than  the  horse ;  and  that 
is  the  costliest  thing  in  luncheons  yet  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  stable. 

Carnations. 

The  Carnation  (Dianthus  Caryophyllus)  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  flowers  of  the  garden,  firstly  because  of  its  great 
variety,  all  having  come  from  the  little  single-flowered  species 
which  is  still  preserved  alongside  its  grandly  developed 
descendants ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  multi¬ 
farious  sorts  and  their  characteristics  in  growth  in  habit.  We 
figure  to-day  a  selection  of  Flaked  and  Self  Carnations.  The 
Carnation  is  divided  into  three  main  groups  by  florists,  viz., 
Bizarres,  Flakes,  and  Selfs.  The  Bizarres  ai’e  sub-divided  into 
crimson,  pink,  purple,  and  scarlet  flowered ;  Flakes  into  purple, 
rose,  and  scarlet.  Bizarres  are  variously  coloured  or  spotted  or 
striped  with  two  or  three  distinct  colours  on  a  clear  ground. 
Flakes  have  a  pure  ground,  flaked  with  one  colour  only  the  entire 
length  of  the  petal.  Picotees  are  a  section  of  Carnation  classified 
according  to  the  breadth  and  colour  of  the  edging,  and  also  the 
body-colour  of  the  petals.  Show,  Stage,  or  Fancy  Carnations 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  these  are  named  yellow-ground  or 
white-ground  Fancies.  The  former  are  exceptionally  beautiful. 

The  propagation  of  Carnations  by  layers  is  now  being  prac¬ 
tised,  though  the  work  will  not  be  general  for  a  week  or  more. 
Cross-fertilisation  for  securing  new  seedling  forms  is  very 
interesting  wmrk,  and  can  now  be  undertaken. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  in  an  Isle  of  Wight  Carden. 

The  following  notes  are  sent  by  Captain  Dawley,  Buckingham 
Villa: — Caesalpinia  japonica,  most  beautiful,  18ft  through,  with 
forty  blooms  present  time  (June  25) ;  Edwardsia  grandiflora, 
flowered  profusely  in  spring,  25ft  high. 

Myosotidium  nobile,  just  out  of  flower,  a  fine  plant ; 
Embothrium  coccineum,  a  young  plant,  doing  well ;  Lapagerias 
roseum  and  album,  under  glass,  against  north  walls  and  under 
trees,  all  vigorous  in  growth  and  flower. 

Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  vigorous  in  growth,  has  not  flowered; 
Cistus  formosum,  fine  in  bloom;  Carpenteria  californica;  Budd- 
leias  Colvilli  and  madagascariensis  each  growing  vigorously; 
Physianthus  albens,  flowers  on  w-est  wall,  vigorous;  Sollya 
heterophylla,  blooming  in  greenhouse,  plant  out  of  doors  not  yet 
flowered;  Calochorti,  very  successful. 

Bamboos  making  good  growth;  varieties:  nobilis,  fine  speci¬ 
men;  Simoni,  nigra,  viridi-glaucescens,  nitida,  Castlionis,  Quilioi, 
henonis,  palmata,  and  Arundinaria  japonica. 

Desfontainia  spinosa;  Photinia  serrulata  and  P.  japonica; 
Raphiolepis  ovata;  Crinodendron  Hookeri,  just  out  of  flower; 
Bignonia  grandiflora;  Cypripedium  spectabile,  strong  clumps, 
very  strong  in  bloom  ;  Mandevilla  suaveolens. 

Abelia  rupestris  and  A.  floribunda ;  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  has 
flowered  out  of  doors  for  four  years;  Crinums  and  Lilies  (varie¬ 
ties)  ;  Poincinia  Gilliesi ;  Disa  grandiflora,  doing  well,  to  flower  in 
August;  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni,  new  composite;  Roinneya 
Coulteri;  Clematis  Davidiana;  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  out  of 
doors;  Irises  in  varieties  ;  Iris  Ksempferi;  Water  Lilies,  varieties; 
Lotus  peliorhynchus.  All  subjects  appear  to  be  thriving. 
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Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  July  21st. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
being  held  in  conjunction  Avith  that  of  the  “  Royal  ”  on  this 
occasion,  the  latter’s  show  v.as  much  limited.  A  very  large 
number  of  visitors  were  present,  and  a  paper  on  the  horticultural 
aspects  of  Ncav  Zealand  was  read  in  the  afternoon.  Ihis  Ave  shall 
give  further  notice'  in  our  next  number. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  had 
Cattleya  Mendeli  varieties:  C.  Harrisoni  alba  (F.C,C,  plant), 
Lselia  inajalis,  and  C,  Mossiae  Wagneri,  Thos,  Rochford  and  Sons, 
Ltd,,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  had  Avhite  floAvered  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  King  EdAvard  YII,  (a  pure 
Avhite  Avith  an  orange  throat).  Both  the  plants  Avere  much 
admired.  Gurney  FoAvler,  Esq.,  staged  Renanthera  Storei  (a 
tine  branching  inflorescence  of  scarlet-crimson  floAvers),  and  also 
I'lulophiella  Peetersiana. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

The  Fruit  Committee  had  a  number  of  small  entries  before 
them,  particularly  good  being  a  dish  of  Peach  Libra,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hampton,  Middlesex,  a  handsome  fruit  after 
Barrington  type, 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Son,  Daffodil  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  staged 
Early  Victoria  Apple  (quite  green).  Melon  Lilburn  Favourite 
came  from  Mr.  R.  Mathers',  Abbey  VieAV,  Kelso,  but  received  no 
aAvard,  What  Avas  called  Lemon  Cucumber  came  from  Hobbies 
Ltd.  Gooseberry  Grouville  Giant  (“  a  great  bearer  of  very’ 
large  dessert  berries,”  and  of  grand  flavour)  came  from  Mr.  H. 
Becker,  Imperial  Nurseries,  Jersey,  and  this  is  a  fine  dark  bronze 
yelloAV  variety,  Mr,  H.  Becker,  of  Jei'sey,  sent  Tomato  XL  All 
(a  fine  medium  sized  fruit). 

StraAA'berry  President  Loubet  from  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
seemed  a  fir.st-rate  fruit,  being  large  and  very  dark  red.  The 
fruits  are  firm.  Waterloo  and  Loi’d  Napier  are  the  pai'ent.s. 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  Avell-culti- 
vated  basketful  of  Loganberry  fruits,  quite  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  of  a  rich  dark  crimson.  The  flavour  is  tart  yet 
agreeable. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Cogge-shall,  contributed  a 
goodly  selection  of  culinary  Peas,  among  Avhich  Ave  noted 
Centenary.  Gradus,  Daisy,  Masterpiece.  Mammoth  Sugar,  and 
others  to'the  number  of  fifty  dishes.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  neAv  Fuchsias  in  Gin-pots.  The  best  A’arieties  Avere  Lena, 
Muriel,  Nautilus,  and  Julius.  It  i.s  strange  to  note  how  little 
improA’ement  there  is  being  made  in  this  plant.  The  modern 
varieties  are  little,  if  any,  better  than  those  of  a  couple  of 
decades  ago. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  contributed  a  small 
exhibit  of  Spirjeas,  cut  Carnations,  and  Nymphseas.  The^  Water 
Lilies  included  N.  Sanguinea,  N.  M.  Rosea.  N.  Gloriosa,  N.  Chro- 
matella,  N.  Sulphurea,  N.  Lucida,  and  N.  Carnea. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  BarroAA-ficld  Nurseries,  LoAA’er 
Edmonton,  came  a  nice  exhibit  of  Nephrolepis  Fosteri,  a  Fern 
likely  to  be  useful  for  general  decoratiA’e  purposes,  also  a  nice 
collection  of  Adiantums  in  small  pots  Avith  a  feAV  forms  of  Sela- 
ginellas.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Ferns  were  again  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson^s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Epper  Edmonton,  Avho  staged  thirty-six  species  and 
varieties  of  Gymmogrammas,  chiefly  in  small  pots.  The  most 
notcAvorthy  being  G.  multiceps,  G.  Alstoniee,  G.  Mayi, 
G.  grandiceps  .superba,  G.  chrysophylla  superba,  and  G.  elegan- 
tis.sima. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  Water  Lilies  came  from  L.  Currie, 
Esq.,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough.  The  floAvers  Avere  displayed 
in  pans,  with  a  background  of  Bamboos,  and  Avithout  doubt  they 
Avere  splendidly  groAvn.  The  most  conspicuous  Avere  N.  tuberosa, 
N.  Marliacea  carnea,  N.  M.  albida  (in  grand  form),  N.  Laydekeri 
lilacea,  N.  Ellisiana,  N.  M.  Chromatella,  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a  fine  display  of 
ncAV  Roses  arranged  in  vases.  Though  the  exhibit  contained 
many  old  forms,  the  neAv  forms  included  Lady  Clanmorris,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  (in  grand  form!  Lady  Battersea,  Billiard  et  Barre, 
Tea  Rambler,  and  Bessie  BroAvn,  the  AA'hole  forming  a  fine 
exhibit. 

From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  came  a  capital  strain 
of  the  old  fashioned  SAveet  William,  knoAvn  as  the  Auricula  eyed. 
The  strain  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  selected  Avith  great 
care.  The  strain  Avas  commended. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  made  an  extensive  and 
varied  display.  A  group  of  Java  Rhododendrons,  beautifully 
floAvered,  attracted  much  notice,  a  few  of  the  mo.st  noteAvorthy 
being  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess  Alexandra,  R.  Javanicum,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Indian  Chief,  Imogene,  and  Monarch,  The  herbaceous 
department  was  represented  by  a  group  of  large  bunches,  in 


Avhich  the  folloAving  Avere  noted  as  being  especially  good:  Dra- 
cocephalum  virginicum  album,  Achillea  eupatoria,  Centaurea 
ruthenica,  Sidalcea  Listeri,  and  Lythrum  roseum  superbum. 
The  same  firm  also  contributed  a  nice  display  of  SAveet  Peas,  in 
Avhich  all  the  leading  varieties  Avere  represented.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Begonias  were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
■Sons,  SAvanley,  aaTio  staged  a  nice  collection  of  double  A-arieties, 
in  Avhich  Avere  noted  Lady  Esther  Smith,  Col.  Plumer,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Lord  Stradbroke,  King  Humbert,  Lady  Dundonald, 
and  Countess  Bremer  as  being  the  best.  Bedding  Begonias  were 
also  staged  in  oin  pots.  The  colours  are  clearly  defined  and  the 
plants  most  floriferous. 

From  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  came  a  nice  display 
of  hardy  floAvers  and  Water  Lilies.  In  the  former  Avere  nice 
representatiA’e  bunches  of  Achillea  millefolium  rubrum,  Liliums 
Parry i  and  L.  Bloomerianum  magnificum.  Spiraeas  in  A*ariety, 
and  Heuchera  sanguinea  (Walker’s  var.).  In  the  Nymphaeas  were 
to  be  found  N.  Odorata  Maxima,  N.  Gladstoniana,  N.  (Iloriosa, 
N.  Chromatella,  N.  Robinsoni,  N.  Marliacea  carnea,  N.  M. 
albida,  and  N.  Andreana. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Avere  represented  by 
a  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  and  a  feAv  Nymphaeas.  The  best  of 
the  hardy  floAvers  Avere  Phloxes  in  variety,  Brodiaea  Murrayana, 
Liliuin  BroAvni,  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  and  L.  Humboldti 
magnificum,  Astilbe  sinensis.  Iris  Kaempferi  in  variety,  Avith 
Gaillardias  and  Alstromerias  in  variety,  also  a  Japanese  model 
garden. 

A  grand  display  of  decorative  Roses  was  that  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  The  day  evidently  suited  the 
Roses,  'for  they  Avere  in  grand  condition,  the  most  noteAvorthy 
being  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  in  grand  condition.  Enchantress, 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Madame  Ravary,  Souvenir  de  William 
Robinson,  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  Chameleon,  Dainty,  Mdiite 
Maman  Cochet,  Floribunda,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  new  Tea. 
Earl  of  Wai’Avick,  a  Rose  of  great  promise.  The  floAvers  are  of 
good  shape;  cream  flushed  Avith  rose  Avill  best  describe  the  colour. 
(Sih’er  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  The  Nurseries,  May  Place  Road,  Bexley 
Heath,  once  more  demonstrated  his  ability  to  produce  tree  Car¬ 
nations  in  grand  form.  The  blooms  Avere  staged  in  huge  trumpet 
vases,  and  the  A’arieties  represented -Avere  Mrs.  T.  W.  LaAA'sou, 
D.  B.  Crane,  Royalty,  and  Madame  Melba.  The  exhibit  created 
great  interest  amongst  the  gardening  fraternity  present. 

A  group  of  Sweet  Peas  came  from  Mr.  Black,  gardener  to 
Lady  PloAvden,  Aston  RoAvant,  Wallingford.  The  blooms  Avere 
undoubtedly  good,  but  the  absence  of  greenery  in  the  jasper 
vases  effectually  killed  anything  approaching  effectiveness. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  set  up  a  pretty  group 
of  Carnations  in  pots  arranged  Avith  Bamboos.  Palms,  and  Ferns. 
The  large  semicircular  group  of  Malmaisons  included  nice  plants 
of  Nautilus,  Princess  of  W'ales,  King  Oscar,  Lady  Rose,  Presi¬ 
dent  Loubet,  Mr.  TrelaAAny,  President  McKinley,  and  Monk. 
The  border  varieties  comprised  a  good  collection,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  yelloAv  ground  sorts.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  NorAAood,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Carnations  in  pots,  nicely  arranged  Avith  Bamboos  and  foliage 
plants,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Carnations  being  Cecilia, 
Winnie  Peed,  Edward  VII.,  and  J.  C.  Knight.  A  feAv  Mal- 
maison  Auarieties  completed  the  display. 

From  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  WTsbech,  came  a  stand 
of  Carnations  in  pots  and  in  a  cut  state.  The  arrangement,  how¬ 
ever,  AA'as  far  below  the  average  of  R.H.S.  exhibits.  The  best 
A’arieties  Avere  George  Alexander,  Albatross,  Lucifer,  Trojan, 
and  Volunteer. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  made  a 
nice  exhibit  of  Carnations  in  pots,  arranged  Avith  Palms  and 
Adiantums.  The  most  conspicuous  A-arieties  AA'ere  Galatea. 
Trojan,  Charles  Martel,  Mrs.  Charles  ,  Baring,  Rizzio,  Lord 
Roberts,  Quintin  Dui’Avard,  and  Argosy. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Asparagus  plumosiis  cristata  (Sir  T.  LaAvrence). — A  heavily  crested 
plumose  form,  inclined  to  faseiation.  It  can  be  groAvn  dAvarf  and 
bushy.  A.M. 

Begonia,  Marie  Bouchett  (W.  GreenAvell.  Esq.). — A  form  of  the 

B.  Boliviensis  type,  Avith  abundance  of  large,  tassel-like,  crimson- 
scarlet  fioAvers  on  long  sappy  shoots.  The  plant  Avas  shoAv-n  in  a 
basket.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  x  TJltor  (Sir  F.  Wigan.  Bart.).  —  Parentage  : 

C.  LaAvenceanum  (female),  C.  Sanderianum  (male).  The  long,  narroAv 
sepals  of  the  latter  are  evident.  The  pouch  is  chocolate-brown,  the 
dorsal  sepal  greenish  Avith  dai’k  lines.  A.M. 

Lcelio-Caitleya  x  BletcMeyensis  illuminata. — Parentage:  L.  tene- 
brosa  x  C.  gigas.  The  lip  is  very  handsome  and  prominent,  being 
velvety  crimson,  heavily  suffused  AA’ith  mauve  at  the  edges.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rosy-mauve  and  bronzy.  F.C.C. 

Liliuin  elegans,  Peter  Barr  (Barr  and  Sons). — A  rich  golden-orange 
form.  A.M. 

Pteris  metallica  (H.  B.  May). — From  a  general,  superficial  A’ieAv, 
this  resembles  Polypodium  vulgare.  The  foliage  bears  three  pinr.ules 
on  either  side,  the  loAver  tAvo  joined,  and  is  leathery,  of  a  dark  green 
colour.  A.M. 
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National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  July  21st. 


The  metropolitan,  or  home  counties,  section  of  the 
N.C.  and  P.S.  held  the  annual  exhibition  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  along  with  that  of  the  R.H.S.,  on 
Tuesday  last.  At  the  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Windsor, 

Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  president  of  the  society,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said  that  this  was  certainly  the  finest 
exhibition  the  members  had  brought  together,  and  com- 
petitioiij  as  our  report  shows,  was  exceptionally  keen. 

The  society  haiS  now  four  hundred  members  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  a  good  many  have  joined  this  year.  The 
chairman  referred  to  a  disease  that  had  affected  his 
plants,  whereby  the  flower  stems  rot  o-ff  at  the  collar. 

He  said  the  society  had  no  one  on  whom  to  fall  back  for 
advice  in  such  emergencies,  but  he  did  not  name  Drs. 

M.  C.  Cooke  and  W.  G.  Smith,  or  Mr.  George  Massee, 
each  of  whom  do  much  honorary  service  in  their  special 
branches  of  botanical  study.  There  were  more  people 
at  the  luncheon  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
before. 

First  Division. 

For  twenty-four  Carnations,  dressed  on  cards, 
bizarres  and  flakes,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
there  were  two  competitors,  both  staging  stronglj'. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  Wellesley,  Esq., 

Woking,  who  was  undoubtedly  in  fine  form.  The  varie¬ 
ties  employed  were  G.  Lewis  (premier  flake),  J.  S. 

Hedderley  (premier  bizarre),  R.  Houlgrave,  Merton, 

George,  Master  Fred,  Robert  Lord,  W.  Skirving, 
Sportsman,  G.  Melville,  Arline,  Guardsman,  J.  D.  Hex- 
tall.  Admiral  Cnrzon,  T.  Lord,  and  H.  Shocsmith. 

Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  was  second, 
varieties  being  Adonis,  Flavia,  Elphinstone,  Sweet  Nell,  Mark¬ 
ham  and  Nestor,  nearly  all  seedlings. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  seifs  not  less  than  twelve  dis¬ 
similar  varieties  there  were  no  less  than  six  competitors,  most 
of  which  were  above  the  average  quality.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  M'arren  House,  was  placed  first  with  a  level  exhibit.  The 
varieties  were  Swashbuckler.  Cecilia,  Sir  Bevys,  The  Maid, 
Gulnare,  Daffodil,  Barras,  Hildegarde,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Helen,  „ 
Blanche,  Kara,  Floradora.  Mrs.  Erie  Hambro,  Agnes  Sorrel, 
Bomba,  Anne  Boleyn,  Waldemar,  Roderic,  and  Don  John. 
F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  made  a  good  second,  the  best  varieties  being 
Agnes  Sorrel,  Orpheus,  Almoner,  Mrs.  A.  Gilbey,  Cecilia,  Sey¬ 
mour  Cochrane,  and  Benbow.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son, 
Ranmoor,  Sheffield,  were  third  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Slough,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  premier  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  dressed  on  cards, 
Fancies  only,  there  was  a  fine  entry  of  six  exhibits,  Mr.  F. 
'Wellesley  being  a  splendid  winner  for  first  place,  the  varieties 
being  Hildago,  Charles  Martel,  Monarch,  Paladin,  Argosy, 
Perseus,  Amphion,  Voltaire,  Primrose  League,  Guinivere,  Queen 
Bess,  Gipsy  Queen,  Ormonde,  Mrs.  F.  M'ellesley,  Ossian.  and 
Charles  Martel,  a  really  grand  exhibit.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
followed,  his  best  varieties  were  Lily  Duchess,  Bedimere,  Royal 
George,  Athelston,  Cavalier,  Ramoses,  and  The  Seer.  Messrs. 
Blackmoi-e  and  Langdon  were  third-  with  a  creditable  display,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner  brought  up  the  rear. 

Class  4  was  for  twenty-four  Picotee  blooms,  dressed  on  cards. 


Southampton  Show  ;  Eighteen  distinct  Roses.  (See  page  76.) 


M.  R. 

his  best 


Southampton  Show  :  Six  distinct  Roses.  (See  page  75.) 


white  grounds  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  Here  there  were 
four  entries,  and  the  awful  collars,  so  orthodox,  and  yet  so 
atrocious,  that  they  .simply  killed  the  ground  colour,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  an  alteration  will  shortly  be  made  in  this  direction. 
Again  Mr.  F.  W^ellesley  di-stinguished  himself  by  leading  off  with 
a  nice  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  4V.  H.  Johnston,  Fortrose, 
Brunette.  Amy  Rob.sart,  W.  G.  Dickson,  Nellie,  Ganymede, 
Muriel,  Thos.  William,  Mrs.  Payne,  Somerhill,  Clio,  John  Smith, 
Miriam,  Favourite,  and  Fanny  Tell.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
made  a  good  second,  his  best  varieties  being  Tip  Top,  Brownie, 
Miss  Sophie  Graham,  Ganymede,  Fortrose,  and  Lady  Louise; 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  third  with  smaller  blooms,  while  Messrs. 
W.  Tulpin  and  Sons,  Newton  Abbot,  were  fourth. 

For  twenty-four  Pictoees,  dressed  on  cards,  yellow  grounds, 
there  were  again  five  entries.  In  this  case  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
seciu-ed  first  honours,  with  a  fine  exhibit,  the  varieties  were 
Gronow,  Badoura,  Peri,  Lucy  Glitters,  Espoir,  Isolt,  Schiller, 
Chi’yseis,  Verena,  Launce,  Leonora,  Koh-i-Noor,  Speranza,  Dal¬ 
keith  (premier  yellow  ground).  Lord  Napier,  Sabrina,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Heriot.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  a  close  second,  the  best 
blooms  were  Badminton,  Gertrude,  Heliodoriis,  Lady  St.  Oswald, 
and  Mrs.  Durant  ;  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  were  third,  and  Mr.  C. 
Tuiuier  brought  up  the  rear. 

For  six  self  blooms,  one  variety,  dressed  on  cards,  there  were 
six  entries,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  being  first  with  a  good  yellow, 
named  Daffodil;  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  followed  with  nice  blooms  of 
Germania;  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  third  with  Sir  Bevys,  and  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  fourth,  with  Much  the  Miller. 

For  six  bloms,  yellow  or  buff  ground  Fancy  Carnations,  there 
was  a  good  entry  of  five,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  first  with 
Mrs.  F.  Wellesley  in  fine  form  ;  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  being 
a  good  second  with  King  Solomon  ;  while  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon  were  third  with  Richness,  a  variety 
of  grand  colour;  the  fourth  place  falling  to  Messrs. 
W.  Artindale  and  Son  with  good  typical  blooms  of 
Monarch. 

Class  8,  for  six  blooms,  dressed,  other  than  yellow  or 
buff,  secured  five  entries.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  being  first  with  Miljie ;  Mr.  F.  Wellesley 
being  second  with  the  samg  varietj' ;  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith 
taking  third  with  Ivo  Sebright,  while  Messrs.  Tuplin 
and  Sons,  Newton  Abbot,  were  fourth  with  Persimmon. 

Five  entries  were  staged  for  six  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  one  variety,  the  first  place  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Heriot;  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  second  with  Lady  St. 
O.swald;  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son  were  third  with 
Childe  Harold,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  fourth. 

Class  10  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  seifs, 
yellow  grounds  and  Fancies,  without  dressing  or  cards. 
There  were  six  exhibits  in  this  class,  and  they  made  a 
far  better  impression  than  the  classes  just  enumerated. 
The  blooms  looked  more  natural,  and  certainly  made  a 
better  display  than  their  orthodox  neighbours.  The 
first  prize  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  whose 
varieties  were  Lucifer,  Hengist,  Red  Rover,  Bert  ii- 
garia.  Cavalier,  Cecilia,  Comet,  Hidegarde,  Goldylocks, 
Sir  Bevys,  Orpheus,  and  Morning  Star.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  who  had 
IBlanche,  Richness,  Alma,  Argus,  and  Mrs.  Wall  in  good 
form.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son  were  third,  and 
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Mr.  F.  Wellesley  appeai-ed  in  a  new  role  by  being  last  on  the 
list. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  single  blooms  was  rather 
appalling  to  the  reporter,  the  first  three  winners  are  given  in 
each  case.  For  scarlet  bizarres  the  first  position  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  for  Robert  Houlgrave;  Mr.  J.  Butt 
Avas  second  with  the  same  variety ;  Mr.  B.  Pash  third  with 
Admiral  Curzon. 

For  crimson  bizarre.s  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  first  with  J.  S. 
Hedderley;  Mr.  J.  Butt  made  a  good  second  Avith  the  same 
variety,  and  also  third  Avith  the  same  sort.  In  the  pink  bizarres 
Mr.  D.  Walker  Avas  first  with  Wm.  Skiiwing ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten 
AA’a.s  second  with  Sarah  Payne,  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  third  with 
Wm.  Skirving. 

Purple  flakes  were  good,  and  the  competition  keen,  Mr.  W. 
Spencer,  jun.,  being  first  Avith  Geo.  Melville;  Mr.  J.  Wootten 
second  Avith  the  same  variety,  Avhile  Mr.  Jas.  Fairlie  Avas  third 
with  Gordon  LeAvis.  Scarlet  flakes  brought  out  a  strong  com¬ 
petition,  the  first  prize  bloom  being  Sportsman,  exhibited  b.y 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  :  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  second  Avith  J.  J. 
Keen,  and  Mr.  B.  Nash  third  Avith  Sportsman.  In  the  rose  flakes 
Mr.  W’.  Pemberton  Avas  first  Avith  Merton,  and  second  also,  Avhile 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  Avas  third  Avith  the  same  variety. 

The  self  floAvers  staged  as  single  blooms  made  a  nice  display. 
In  the  class  for  AA'hite  or  blush  there  Avere  twenty-one  entries,  Mr. 
R.  C.  CartAvright  came  first  Avith  Ensign  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  second 
with  the  same  A'ariety,  and  Mr.  CartAvright  third  with  Much  the 
Miller.  Rose  or  pink  A^arieties  also  turned  up  in  strong  force, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  being  first  Avith  Lady  Hermoine ;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wootten  being  second  Avith  a  deep  rose  seedling,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cook  third  with  Bomba. 

Scarlet,  red,  or  purple,  brought  out  a  heavy  team.  Mr.  W. 
Spencer  Avas  first  Avith  a  sport  from  John  Wormald;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright  Avas  second  Avith  a  seedling,  and  Mr.  D.  Walker  third 
with  Sirdar.  Maroons  or  purples  were  not  so  strongly  re¬ 
presented,  Mr.  E.  Charrington  taking  first  Avith  Helen,  the  same 
exhibitor  being  second  with  the  same  variety,  Avhile  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley  was  third  Avith  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn. 

For  yellow  seifs  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  came  first  with  Almoner; 
Mr.  E.  Charington  being  second  with  Germania,  while  Mr.  W. 
Spencer,  jun.,  Avas  third  Avith  the  same  variety. 

For  buff  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  took  first  Avith  BenboAv ; 
Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright  taking  second  and  third  with  the  same 
variety. 

The  yellow-ground  Fancies  Avere  extra  good,  and  made  a  fine 
display.  Mr.  B.  Nash  was  first  Avith  Monarch  ;  Mr.  F.  Wellesley 
second  with  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  third 
with  Argosy. 

Other  Fancies  Avere  represented  by  Mr.  D.  Walker,  taking 
first  wdth  Nestor;  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright  being  second  Avith 
Artemus;  and  Mr.  J.  Wootten  third  wdth  the  same  variety. 
Picotees  formed  a  fine  feature.  The  best  three  exhibits  are 
given  in  each  class  for  reds,  heavy  edged.  Mr.  B.  Nash  was 
first  AA’ith  M.  D.  Anstiss  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  AA  as  second  Avith  John 
Smith ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pemberton  third  Avith  the  same  variety. 

The  light-edged  rose  or  scarlet  varieties  were  strongly  staged, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wooten  being  first  AA'ith  Favourite;  Mr.  W.  Spencer 
folloAved  with  the  same  A’ariety,  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  The 
purple  heavy-edged  varieties  were  strongly  in  evidence.  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  Avere  first  Avith  Fanny  Tett,  Mr.  W.  Pember¬ 
ton  was  second  AAuth  Amy  Robsatt,  and  the  third  fell  to  Mr.  J. 
Butt  AAuth  Fanny  Tett. 

The  light-edged  purple  varieties  Avere  not  so  numerous.  Mr. 

F.  W^ellesley  being  first  Avith  Somerhill,  Mr.  J.  Wootten  second 
with  Pride  of  Leyton,  and  Mr.  J.  Butt  third  with  Lavennia. 
Rose  or  scarlet  heavy  edges  found  Mr.  J.  W’ootten  first  Avith 
Fortrose,  Mr.  J.  Pemberton  second  with  Lady  Louise,  Avhile  Mr. 
W.  Spencer,  jun.,  Aias  third  Avith  Mrs.  Pavne. 

The  yelloAv  ground  varieties  Avere  superb.  The  heavy-edged 
varieties  Avere  extremely  strong.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  winning  first 
place  with  GronoAV,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  being  placed  second  Avith 
Dalkeith ;  presumably  the  same  exhibitor  Avas  third  Avith  the 
same  variety. 

In  the  class  for  light-edged  varieties  there  AA^as  also  a  good 
competition.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  being  first  with  Lady  Hewitt. 
The  second  prize  had  been  aAvarded,  and  the  exhibitor’s  card 
scratched  off.  Mr.  B.  Nash  folloAving  Avith  Heliodorus. 

For  light-edged  reds  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  AA-as  first  with  Thos. 
Whlliam,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  Avas  second  Avith  the  same  variety,  Mr. 

J.  Bull  third  Avith  Grace  Darling. 

Second  Division. 

In  the  second  section  there  Avere  three  entries  for  tAvelve  Car¬ 
nations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton,  BloxAvich, 
securing  first  position  Avith  a  good  leA’el  board.  The  varieties 
staged  being  J.  D.  Hextall,  Flamingo,  Gordon  LeAA'is,  Merton, 
George  Melville,  Robt.  Houlgrave,  Wm.  Skirving,  J.  S.  Hed¬ 
derley,  Sportsman,  Chas.  HeiiAvood,  Mrs.  RoAvan,  and  Geo. 
Rudci.  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  Windsor,  Avas  second,  his  best 
floAvers  being  Geo.  Melville,  J.  Wormould,  and  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave;  Avhile  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  came  third. 

Class  16  AA'as  for  tAveh^e  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  Here 


there  Avere  six  competitors,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.  being  first 
Avith  good  representative  floAvers  of  Almoner,  Barras,  Sultan, 
Helen,  and  Britannia.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  Avere  a  good 
second  with  Enchanti'ess,  Nubian,  Mr.  Eric  Hambro,  and  His 
Grace  ;  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  being  third. 

For  tAvelve  Fancy  A'arieties  there  AAas  again  a  good  entry,  Mr- 
W.  Spencer,  jun.,  being  first  Avith  excellent  blooms  of  Paladin, 
Yoltair,  Argosy,  Ormonde,  and  Monarch.  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.  came  next,  having  Argosy,  Emperor,  Jessie  Done,  Voltaire, 
and  C.  B.  Thomson  for  their  floAvers.  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor  being  third. 

For  tAA’ehm  Avhite  ground  Picotees  there  Avas  a  good  entry  of 
five,  Mr.  B.  Nash,  Woking,  coming  to  the  front  Avith  nice  blooms 
of  Mrs.  BesAvick,  Fanny  Tett,  Little  Phil,  M.  D.  Anstiss,  Ann 
Lord,  and  Mrs.  Pa.yne.  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Wal¬ 
sall,  AA'as  second  Avith  good  clean  examples  of  W.  H.  Johnston, 
Fortrose,  Charles  Hardman,  Mrs.  BesAvick,  Gannymede,  and  Amy 
Robsart.  Mr.  W.  Spencer  was  a  good  third. 

For  tAvelye  yelloAA’-ground  Picotees,  distinct  A-arieties,  Mr.. 
B.  Nash  Avas  placed  first  AA'ith  a  good  level  box  containing  Heathef 
Bell,  Lady  Bristol,  Evelyn,  Mohican,  Hesperia,  and  Lauzan.. 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  Avere  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Spencer, 
jun.,  third. 

The  competition  for  six  self  blooms,  one  variety,  Avas  confined 
to  six  competitors,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  being  first  Avith  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  Avhile  the  second  prize  Avent  to  Mr.  B.  Nash  Avith 
the  same  A^ariety,  the  third  prize  falling  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor  for  a  yelloAV  not  named  on  the  card. 

For  six  blooms,  yelloAV  or  buff  ground,  one  A^ariety,  Mr.  WL 
Spencer,  jun.,  came  first  with  Voltaire  in  splendid  form.  Mr.  B. 
Nash  AA'as  second  Avith  Mrs.  Tremayne,  while  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  brought  up  the  rear  with  Voltaire. 

The  Fancy  varieties  Avere  not  so  strong,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  for  Ivo  Sebright.  The  second  to 
Mrs.  Brookes-Smith,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Devon,  for  Mrs.  Brookes- 
Smith,  Avhile  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  Avas  third  AA'ith  Muleteer. 

The  yelloAA'-ground  Pictoees  were  represented  by  six  competi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  H.  W.  Mathias,  Thames  Ditton,  being  aAA'arded  first 
for  the  Pilgrim,  Mr.  B.  Nash  second  Avith  Heliodorus,  and  Mr. 
W.  Spencer,  jun.,  third  Avith  Lady  St.  OsAA'ald. 

The  six  varieties,  seifs.  Fancies,  and  yelloAv -grounds,  three 
blooms  each,  arranged  without  any  dressing,  AA'as  decidedly 
attractiA^e,  Mr.  S.  Morris,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford,  Avas  first, 
staging  in  fine  style.  The  varieties  were  Hildegarde,  Cecilian, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Daniel  Defoe,  Hesperia,  and  Agnes  Sorrell.  Mr. 
W.  Spencer,  jun.,  AA-as  a  capital  second  with  Mrs.  Trelawny, 
Eldorado,  and  Hesperia.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  Avere  third. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  aa'us  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  class  48  for  a  group  of  Carnations  to  occupy  50  square 
feet.  The  exhibit  AA'as  avA-arded  second  prize. 

The  competition  for  brides’  and  bridesmaids’  bouquets  was  con¬ 
fined  to  tAvo  competitors.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  secured  premier 
award,  while  Miss  D.  Olliver,  Tollington  Park,  came  second. 

There  Avere  five  entries  for  a  single  vase,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith 
being  placed  first  for  a  vase  of  mixed  varieties.  Mrs.  Hadley, 
Reigate,  came  next,  Avhile  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  AA’as  third. 

The  class  for  three  sprays  was  well  represented,  but  there  was 
nothing  as  striking  as  Avould  have  been  seen  in  the  nearest  florist’s 
window.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  the 
second  Avas  secured  by  Miss  D.  Olliver,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith. 

The  buttonholes  Avere  a  strong  class,  but  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith 
came  first,  and  Mr.  W’^,  Spencer,  jun.,  and  Mrs.  Hadley  folloAved 
in  the  order  named. 


Certificated  neAv  varieties 

Carnation,  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley  (F.  Wellesley).— A  good  yellow  ground 
Fancy,  deeply  edged  and  flaked  Avith  shades  of  red.  F.C.C. 

Carnation,  Speranza  (Martin  R.  Smith). — A  beautiful  yelloAV  ground, 
edged  with  rose.  F.C.C. 

Carnation,  Bichness  (Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath). — A 
Fancy  yellow  ground  variety.,  richly  edged  and  striped  with  crimson. 
F.C.C. 

Carnation,  Ivo  Sebright  (M.  V.  Charrington). — A  good  rose  variety, 
edged  and  slightly  flaked  slate.  F.C.C. 


Third  Division, 

Class  25. — For  six  bizarres  and  flakes  James  Fairlie,  Acton, 
led  AA’ith  the  usual  sorts;  second,  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.  ; 
and  third,  W.  E.  W’^ilson,  Cannock,  there  being  eight  entries. 
For  the  six  seifs  (class  26)  there  appeared  tube  fifteen  fine  entries, 
the  lead  going  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  King’s  Norton ;  second, 
D.  Walker;  and  third  to  H.  Parton,  jun..  King’s  Norton. 

For  three  Fancies,  the  order  ran  thus:  Messrs.  Charrington, 
J.  Fairlie,  and  R.  C.  CartAA’right ;  there  being  eleven  lots. 
Thirteen  sets,  hoAvever,  Avere  forAvard  in  class  32,  for  three 
Fancies,  other  than_yelloAv  or  buff.  Mr.  Charrington  was  a 
splendid  first,  Mr.  Philbrick  second,  and  Mr.  CartAvright  third. 
Three  yelloAV-ground  Picotees  saAV  Mr.  Charrington  leading.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Beadles  second,  and  Mr.  Philbrick  third.  Mr.  CartAvright 
was  easily  first  for  three  trebles  in  any  section,  Mr.  Walker 
coming  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  third. 


(Remainder  of  report  next  weeJc.J 
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National  Rose,  at  Glasgow. 


Southampton  Show :  Twelve  distinct  Roses.  (See  page  75.) 


The  west  of  Scotland  rosarians  wei’e  fortunate  in 
securing  tli£i  assistance  of  the  Xational  Rose  Society, 
to  aid  in  liolding  their  exhibition  this  year.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  tlie  West  of  Scotland  Society  is  at  Helens¬ 
burgh,  Avhere  an  exliibition  is  held  annually  in  July. 

No  doubt  the  show  to  har-e  taken  place  this  year  would 
have  been  in  Helensburgh,  but  it  was  noticed  before¬ 
hand  that  with  the  National  Society  joining  its  forces, 
there  Avould  not  be  sufficient  hall  space  in  that  town.  A 
good  idea  struck  the  directors,  and  to  get  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  it  Avas  proposed  to  make  GlasgOAV  the  centre,  and 
they  Avere  fortunate  to  secure  the  St.  AndreAv’s  Hall  there. 

The  exhibition  of  Roses  on  Wednesday  last  (July  lo) 

AA’as  one  of  the  fine.st  ever  held  in  Scotland.  The  gx’and 
hall  Avas  a  blaze  of  colour  from  the  Avealth  of  blooms 
staged.  The  season,  so  far,  has  been  a  late  one,  and 
not  only  .  late,  but  a  very  curious  season  all  through. 

The  objectionable  part  of  the  year  Avas  in  April,  Avhen 
frost  to  the  extent  of  22deg  Avas  registered,  and  snoAV 
coAmring  the  ground,  caused  the  first  shoots  to  disappear. 

With  such  a  disastrous  early  spring,  from  the  exhibition 
seen  last  Aveek,  one  could  scarcely  have  dreamed  that 
such  Aveather  had  prevailed.  Avhich  clearly  shoAvs  that 
the  Rose  is  a  very  hardy  plant. 

It  is  noAv  sixteen  years  ago  since  the  N.R.S.  came  to 
Scotland,  but  Avhy  should  it  not  come  oftener? 

Nurserymen’s  section. — For  thirty-six  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  Avas  carried  off  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  Their  blooms  Avere  exquisite, 
and  deliciously  arranged.  Their  back  roAV  had  (read¬ 
ing  from  left  to  right)  Mildred  Grant,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie 
BroAvn,  .Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Lambert,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Her 
Majesty,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Marie  Rady, 
Lady  Mary  FitzAvilliam,  and  Madame  Charles  Crapelet ;  second 
roAV :  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman  Cochet,  Horace  Vernet,  Marechal 
Neil  (fine),  Comte  de  Ludre,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Madame  Cusin, 
Souv.  d’E.  Vardon,  Prince  Arthur,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Fisher 
Holmes,  and  Ellen  DreAV ;  front  roAV :  Mrs.  Cocker,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Killarney,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Jean  Soupert,  Mrs. 
Ed.  MaAvley,  Victor  Hugo,  Niphetos,  and  Ulster.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
who  had  a  very  good  stand.  They  had  the  following  varieties: 
Her  Majesty,  Ben  Cant  (silver  medal),  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline 
Testout,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauclerc,  Count  de  Nadaillac,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Papa 
Lambert,  and  Ulrich  Brunner;  middle  roAV :  A.  K.  Williams, 
Maman  Cochet,  A.  Carriere,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  Marie  Baumann, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Francois  Michelon,  Marechal  Niel,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Madame  Cusin,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Bessie  Brown; 
front  roAV :  Duchess  of  Portland,  Fisher  Holmes,  Jean  Ducher, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Mrs.  Cocker  Black  Prince,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  M.  Bernardin,  Medea,  Reynolds  Hole,  Killarney, 
and  Horace  Vernet.  The  third  place  fell  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  NeAvtoAvnards,  Avho  had  a  good  stand, 
the  best  noticeable  being  Ulster  (very  good),  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Bessie  BroAA-n,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  Maman  Cochet. 


Southampton  Show :  Nine  distinct  Roses.  (See  page  75.) 


For  forty-eight  blooms,  the  Messrs.  Dicksons’  had  the  first 
place,  shoAving  extraordinary  blooms  of  fine  colour  and  form. 
The  second  prize  Avas  aAvarded  to  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 
for  a  heavy  stand  comprising  Robert  Scott,  Alice  Lindsell, 
Duchess  of  Portland  (really  splendid),  Comtesse  Ludre,  and 
C.  Bernardin.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  had  the 
third  place,  their  best  being  Killarney,  Xavier  Olibq  (extra  fine). 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mamie,  and  Her 
Majesty. 

For  tAventy-four  distinct  trebles,  Messrs.  Harkness  led  Avith 
nice  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  MaAvley,  Niphetos,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Killarney, 
C.  Testout,  Bessie  BroAvn,  M.  Brownhouse,  Madame  Crapelet, 
G.  Harkness,  Lady  Mary  Beauclerc,  and  Alfred  Coloinb.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  folloAA'ed  AA’ith  a  good  second  exhibit,  their 
best  being  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Mary  Beauclerc,  Tom  Wood, 
Mrs.  Ed.  MaAvley,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulster, 
and  Bessie  BroAvn.  The  third  ticket  Avas  secured  by  The  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  in  the  stand  being  nice  blooms  of 
Mildred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  Ed.  MaAvley,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  Maman  Cochet. 

In  division  B.,  for  thirty-six  blooms,  fine  floAvers  Avere  to  be 
seen,  and  here  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  had  first 
points.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  came  second 
Avith  great  quality,  the  set  comprising  M.  Grant,  Silver  Queen, 
F.  A.  Lesseps,  Ulster,  R.  Jacobs,  Baron  Bonstettin,  A.  Colomb, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  B.  Joubert,  and 
Maman  Cochet.  For  third  prize,  Messrs.  David  Robertson  and 
Co.,  Mossend  Nursery,  Helensburgh, _  had  the  right 
aAvard,  securing  a  place  for  the  Scottish  nurserymen 
in  the  shoAV.  With  such  Aveather  conditions  he  has 
suffered  from  it  was  gratifying  to  see  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  stuff  in  his  stands.  He  had  extra  fine  blooms 
of  Medea,  Mrs.  Ed.  MaAA’ley,  C.  Testout,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Madame  Marie 
Verdier. 

In  the  same  division  for  sixteen  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  had 
the  place  with  creditable  blooms,  staging  the  popular 
sorts  such  as  AA^e  have  named.  For  second  place,  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  won ;  and  Messrs.  Jno. 
Jefferies  and  Sons  took  the  third  ticket. 

Coming  to  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  Mr. 
Prince  had  the  first  aAvard  for  the  class  of  eighteen 
distinct,  staging  his  usual  fine  specimens  of  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Innocente  Pirola,  C.  Koch,  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel 
Graham,  Mrs.  Ed.  MaAvley,  Miss  E.  Brownlmv, 
Medea,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Golden 
Gate,  and  E.  V.  Hermania.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co  ’  Colchester,  ran  second  place,  having  good 
blooms  of  Bridesmaid.  E.  de  Lyon,  M.  Cusin,  Jean 
Ducher,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Hoste,  and 
F.  Kruger.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  took  the 
third  ticket  Avith  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  Ed. 
MaAvley,  and  Cleopatra. 

For  tAvelve  blooms,  in  same  section,  Messrs.  J. 
Jefferies  easily  had  the  first  place,  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  third , 
and  among  their  specimens  Ave  noticed  extra  blooms 
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of  C.  Koch,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  and  C. 
Mermet. 

In  the  open  section  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  there  mas 
keen  competition,  and  extra  quality  of  blooms  M'ere  staged.  For 
twelve  new  Roses,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  were  placed  first  Avith 
W.  Shean,  Mildred  Grant,  Connaught,  Dean  Hole,  Alice  Lind- 
sell,  Florence  Pemberton,  Westminster,  Alice  Graham,  Edith 
D’Ombrain,  Duchess  of  Annesley,  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  Lena. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  placed  second,  and  had  Muriel, 
G.  Harkness,  L.  Poiret,  Roadicea,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mamie, 
E.  D’Ombrain,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc, 
M.  Grant,  Boadicea,  and  Frau  Karl  Drnschki.  The  third  place 
fell  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Avho  had  extra  blooms  of 
M.  Guillot,  M.  Grant,  Fran  Peter  Lambert,  Madame  H.  Benger, 
P.  von  Goldenberg.  Ben  Cant,  Frau  Karl  Drnschki,  Beauty, 
E.  D’Ombrain,  and  Duchess  of  Portland. 

For  twelve  of  any  Avhite  or  yelloAV  Rose,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick¬ 
son  and  Son  led  Avith  Bessie  BroAvn  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Avho 
Avas  second,  had  Duchess  of  Portland  ;  and  Mr.  Prince  had  good 
specimens  of  White  Maman  Cochet.  In  the  class  for  tAvelve  of  any 
light  pink  or  rose-coloured  A-ariety,  Mr.  Prince  secured  first  place 
Avitli  Mildred  Grant  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  came  second  Avith 
the  same  ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  staged  good  blooms  of  Ulster, 
scoring  tliird. 

For  tAA’elve  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  staged  first,  having  Ben  Cant  on  the  stand,  AAdiich  is 
indeed  a  very  pretty  Rose.  Messrs.  ToAvnsend  had  second  place 
with  X.  Olibo,  AA-hich  Avas  admirably  shoAvn  ;  and  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  got  the  third  place. 

The  exhibition  Roses  in  A’ases  Avere  a  feast  of  magnificent 
specimens.  For  tAvelve,  distinct,  to  include  not  more  than  six 
varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes  (space  6ft  by  4ft),  Mr.  Prince  AA'as 
first ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  second  ;  Avith  Messrs.  ToAA'nsend 
folloAving. 

For  neAv  seedlings,  in  not  less  than  three  trusses,  the  gold 
medals  and  cards  of  commendation  fell  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  and  Hugh  Dickson. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  staged  Mrs.  David  McKee,  a  yelloAV  Hybrid 
Tea.  Avliich  is  indeed  a  most  promising  A’ariety. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  staged  a  neAv  climbing  Polyantha 
named  Blush  Rambler,  an  admirable  addition  to  this  class. 

Neav  Roses. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  had  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  named  after 
himself.  It  is  a  very  bright  and  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  very 
intense.  A  card  of  commendation  Avas  also  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson  for  a  ncAv  Hybrid  Tea,  J.  B.  Clarke,  a  very  deep  crimson,  ■ 
very  heavy  A'eined  Avith  blackish  maroon ;  groAvth  vigorous, 
possessing  Avell  formed  buds  Avith  mas.sive  foliage.  It  is  a  much- 
needed  A'ariety,  and  a  great  future  lies  Avith  this  Rose. 

Mr.  Dickson  also  staged  a  ncAv  Garden  Rose  named  Dorothy, 
Avhich  is  a  splendid  sort,  possessing  the  type  of  Caroline  Testout. 

A  card  of  commendation  also  fell  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  for  a  splendid  noAv  Tea  named  Dean  Hole,  a  most  beautiful 
Rose  ;  and  for  a  Hybrid  Tea,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  a  very 
lAromising  A'ariety  indeed. 

For  tAvelve  Teas,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Prince 
staged  first  class  blooms,  and  deserved  the  lead;  Avhile  Mr.  F. 
Cant  came  second,  Avith  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  following. 

In  the  “  Garden  ”  or  decorative  section  many  fine  specimens 
Avere  exhibited,  and  Avere  greatly  admired.  Exhibits  in  this 
.section  are  arranged  so  as  to  shoAv  as  far  as  possible  the  foliage 
and  habit  of  groAvth  of  each  variety.  Every  fine  type  of  the 
Polyantha,  Moss,  Provence,  and  single  floAvered  varieties  were 
staged.  For  eighteen  distinct  A-arieties  Mr.  J.  Mattock  had  first 
CAvard,  staging  Mine.  Falcot,  Amazon,  Homere,  Lady  Battersea, 
Marjorie,  Mad.  A.  Chatenay,  Jules  Grolez,  Sov.  de  Cath.  Guillot, 
Alarquis  de  Salisbury,  Helen,  Liberty,  Lucida  Plena.  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Irene  Watt,  Papillon,  Killarney,  Crimson  Rambler, 
and  Macrantha.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  received  second  aivard  ; 
the  third  place  fell  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
Aviio  staged  a  fine  stand  of  Perle  d’Or,  Rubin,  Camoens,  and 
White  Pet. 

AMATEURS. 

Amateurs. — In  the  amateur  section  there  Avas  a  gredt  display, 
and  the  finest  of  all  Roses  Avere  to  be  seen.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  judgment  could  be  giA'en  in  man}'  classes.  In  these  classes 
all  the  Rose  champions  had  entered.  For  tAventy-four  blooms 
the  challenge  trophy  fell  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin.  Avho 
staged  an  enormous,  Aveighty  stand,  AA'hich  possessed  fine  colour. 
In  this  stand  the  sih'er  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  Avas 
aAvarded  to  Victor  Hugo,  Avhich  AA'as  a  “  beauty.”  Pre.ssure  on 
our  space  prevents  us  giA'ing  the  names  of  all  the  varieties,  but 
the  best  were  Robt.  Scott.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Grand  Mogul, 
Prince  Arthur.  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry.  The  second  place  Avas  given  to  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Gloucester,  avIio  also  staged  a  grand  stand  ;  Mr.  H.  Machin  Avas 
nlaced  third.  For  thirty-six,  distinct.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Essex,  had  first  place  Avith  an  extra  fine  stand  ;  Mr.  Lindsell  Avas 
placed  second,  AA'hile  Mr.  Jones  came  third.  In  the  other 
amateurs’  open  classes,  good  exhibits  Avere  seen,  and  the  fore- 
named  were  the  chief  winners.  Mr.  R.  Park,  Yorks,  Avas  awarded 
a  first,  Mr.  W.  Doyes,  Derby,  a  second.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs, 


Worcester,  came  first  for  eighteen,  Avhile  Mr.  MaAvley  ran  close 
second,  and  Mr.  Whittle,  Leicester,  third. 

For  tweh'e  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster, 
got  first  place;  Mr.  G.  Moule.s,  Hitchin,  getting  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Gray,  jun..  Dairy,  Scotland,  third.  For  six  distinct, 
first  prize  was  aAvardod  tO'  Mr.  H.  Adamson,  Bedale;  Avhile  Mr. 
W.  Lepton,  Leicester,  got  .second,  and  Miss  Nina  Dickson,  NeAvby- 
bridge,  received  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  Ro.^e  except  T.  or 
N.,  Mr.  F.  A.  George,  Worcester,  ran  first;  and  Mr.  Upton  fol- 
loAved  ;  Avith  Mr.  Adamson  third. 

In  the  class  of  neAV  Roses,  six  distinct,  Mr.  Jones  excelled, 
and  Mr.  Whittle  had  a  close  second,  Avith  Mr.  W.  K.  Gair,  Fal¬ 
kirk,  third.  For  tAvelve  blooms,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each. 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Essex,  had  first;  Mr.  Jones  folloAving 
second.  For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Hobbs  Avas  first,  Mr. 
Whittle  second  ;  and  for  six  blooms,  Mr.  Upton  led,  and  Rev. 
R.  T.  I  jangtree,  Grange-OA'er-Sands,  second. 

In  the  extra  classes  for  amateurs  for  six  distinct,  rhree  of 
each.  Rev.  Mr.  Burnside  .scored  ;  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  getting 
second,  and  Mr.  Jones  folloAving  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any 
one  A-ariety,  Mr.  Monies  succeeded ;  Mr.  Hobbs  having  second, 
and  Mr.  Whittle  third.  For  tAvehm  distinct,  three  of  each.  Rev. 
Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  H.  Machin,  Worksop,  Avere  placed  equal, 
both  having  good  exhibits.  For  six  distinct,  three  of  each,  Mr. 
MaAvley  got  first. 

Local  Section. 

The  local  section  (confined  to  Scottish  members)  had  heavy 
entries,  but  the  Aveather  apparently  had  interfered  Avith  their 
blooims,  as  not  a  few  Avho  had  entered  were  unable  to  stage.  In 
Scotland  of  late  the  Aveather  has  been  very  disastrous,  and  there 
are  many  rosarians  Avho  have  not  yet  up  to  this  time  been  able 
to  cut  a  bloom.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  hoAveA'er,  that  their  reAvard 
Avill  be  forthcoming  shortly.  For  eighteen  distinct  A'arieties  Mr. 
J.  D.  Bennett.  Helensburgh,  had  the  first  place  Avith  A-ery  fresh 
blooms,  his  best  being  Marchione.s.s  of  Londonderry,  Alf.  Colomb, 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing.  Souv.  du  Pres.  Carnot,  Antoine 
Rivoire,  and  K.  A.  Victoria.  The  second  place  was  giA'en  to  Mr. 
John  Russell,  NeAvton  Mearns,  Avho  had  also  a  good  stand,  his 
best  being  Bessie  BroAvn,  Mildred  Grant,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Marquis 
Litta,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  The  third 
place  Avas  given  to  Mr.  P.  Farquhar,  Helensburgh.  For  tAvelve 
distinct  A'arieties,  Mr.  Black,  Kinglassie,  Fifeshire,  secured  the 
piece  of  plate  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  Avith  good  blooms  of 

C.  •  Testout,  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet,  V.  Folkestone, 
GustaA'e  Piganeau,  Marquis  Litta,  Helen  Keller,  MissE.  Richard¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grant,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
and  K.  A.  Victoria. 

Medal  Blooms. 

Six  of  the  National  Society’s  medals  (for  best  blooms)  Avere 
aAvarded,  being  equally  divided  betiveen  the  tAvo  classes  of 
exhibitors.  The  tAvo  for  Teas  Avere  Avon  respectiA'ely  by  Messrs. 

D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  both 
Avith  the  White  Maman  Cochet ;  the  tAvo  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
fell  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester  (Ben.  Cant)  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  (Victor  Hugo) ;  and  for  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  to 
the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  for  Mildred  Grant. 

The  exhibition  Avas  formally  opened  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir 
John  Ure  Primro.se,  Bart.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  ex-Provost 
Mitchell,  of  Helen.sburgh,  Avho  introduced  the  Lord  Pi’ovost,  Avho 
said  he  had  many  A'aried  duties  to  perform,  but  he  could  hardly 
imagine  anyone  more  delightful  than  that  of  opening  a  Rose 
show,  Avhere  there  Avere  so  many  beautiful  floAvers. 

He  belieA*ed  he  Avas  justified  in  saying  that  in  the  long  history 
they  ncA'cr  had  a  .show  that  excelled  the  present  one,  and  A'ery 
feAv  that  equalled ‘it.  EA'en  in  the  sunny  .south,  the  Roses  this 
season  did  not  present  such  perfect  beauty  as  they  saiv  that  day, 
and  they  in  GlasgoAV  congratulated  themselves  in  having  gathered, 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  so  many  perfect  specimens.  After  referring 
to  the  pleasant  occupation  of  Rose  groAving,  he  said  it  had  its 
commercial  aspect  as  Avell.  He  congratulated  the  society  on  its 
efforts,  and  he  hoped  that  in  their  mission  of  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  beauty,  they  AA'ould  have  abundant  sucoe.s.s.  At 
the  close  of  Sir  John’s  speech,  Mr.  Maivley  briefly  addressed  the 
audience. 

Speeches  at  Luncheon. 

After  judging,  the  directors,  judges,  and  friends  dined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  ex-ProA'ost  Mitchell,  Helensburgh, 
presiding.  After  dinner,  the  folloAving  toasts  Avere  proposed  : 
“National  Rose  Society,”  by  ex-ProA’ost  Mitchell,  replied  to  by 
Mr.  MaAvley:  “We.st  of  Scotland  Rosarians’  Society,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  MaAvle}',  replied  to  by  Mr.  Spalding,  late  secretary  of 
tiie  society  ;  “  The  Judges,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hood,  one  of  the  directors 
of  West  of  Scotland  Society,  replied  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton. 
In  the  course  of  his  reply  Mr.  Pemberton  referred  to  the  hard 
Avork  that  lay  before  the  judges  that  day,  and  .stated  in  some 
classes  it  Avas  the  toughest  fight  he  had  seen.  The  Roses  on  this 
occasion  Avere  of  the  finest  character,  and  eA'en  surpassed  tho.se 
exhibited  at  Bath  and  Wolverhampton  thi.s  year.  He  spoke  of 
the  fine  colour  of  the  Perpetuals,  and  there  Avere  some  there  that 
day,  he  stated,  he  had  not  seen  so  fine  before,  especially  Reynolds 
Hole.  Avhich  Avas  simply  exquisite.  He  also  referred  to  the 
Hybrid  Tea  section,  and  said  he  thought  too  many  new  varieties 
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were  now  being  produced.  We  bad  too  few  of  the  darker  Per- 
petuals.  “  What  is  wanted,”  he  continued,  “  is  a  dark  red  Bessie 
Brown  and  a  few  Horace  Yernets.”  In  conclasion,  he  referred 
to  two  of  the  newer  Roses — Bessie  Burnside  and  Mrs.  David 
McKee — and  said  that  a  bright  future  lay  before  them.  On 
Mr.  Mawley  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the 
company  dispersed. 

There  Avas  a  fair  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  day,  but  as 
the  evening  drcAV  near  more  people  began  to  come  in.  It  was 
suggested  by  someone  that  a  little  more  money  might  have  been 
spent  in  advertising  the  show.  This  lack  of  advertising  possibly 
accounted  for  the  meagre  attendance  during  the  daytime.  The 
weather,  of  course,  was  not  of  a  genial  character,  but  even  that 
does  not  affect  those  ivho  are  true  lovers  of  the  Rose,  especially 
the  Scottish  people,  who  are  so  much  used  to  daily  changes  in 
the  weather! 

The  band  from  the  Clyde'  training  ship  “  Empress  ”  was 
present,  and  rendered  popular  selections,  which  were  highly 
appreciated. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  beautiful  stands 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Pansies, 
and  Violas,  and  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  double  and  single 
Zonals. 

Mr.  Mattherv  Campbell, 
of  Blantyre,  also  ex¬ 
hibited  some  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  latest  Car¬ 
nations. 


Ipswicli,  July  15tli. 


Southampton  Show:  First  prize  collection  of  vegetables.  (See  p.  75.) 


This  shoAV  Avas  held  as 
usual  ill  the  Upper 
Arboretum,  and  Avas 
favoured  Avith  A'ery  fine 
Aveather  and  a  good 
attendance.  The  trade 
groAvers  shoAved  poorly, 
possibly  because  of  the 
N.R.S.  northern  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Glasgow  being 
on  the  same  day,  but 
amateurs  mustered  more 
strongly  than  usual,  Mr. 

Onien’s  fine  exhibits  add¬ 
ing  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  shoAv. 

In  the  open  classes 
D,  Prior  and  Son  led 
pretty  easily  Avith  thirty- 
six,  shoAving  Bes.«ie 
B  r  0  Av  n  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  Avell. 

F.  Cant  and  Co.  second,  with  smaller  flowers.  The  same  order 
was  observ’ed  in  tweh^e  trebles,  but  the  competition  was  closer  ; 
besides  the  floAvers  mentioned,  Messrs.  Prior  had  good  triplets  of 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Horace  Yernet.  In  twelve  Teas  the 
order  was  reA’ersed,  F.  Cant  being  first,  having  both  Maman 
Cocliets  in  good  order,  and  Messrs.  Prior  second.  For  six 
similar  H.P.’s  or  H.T.’s,  Messrs.  Prior  were  first  Avith  Bessie 
BroAvn,  and  Frank  Cant  second  Avith  Mildred  Grant.  In  six 
similar  Teas,  Mr.  Orpen  Avas  easily  first,  Avith  a  magnificent  box 
of  White  Maman  Cochet,  Prior  second  Avith  Maman  Cochet,  and 
F.  Cant  third  Avith  the  white  variety.  In  Garden  Roses,  Hon. 
W.  LoAvther  was  fir.st  and  L.  Holden,  Esq.,  second. 

In  the  amateur  classes,  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was  first  for 
tAventy-four,  having  good  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mildred 
Grant,  Mamie,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  and  Countess 
of  Caledon.  Mr.  Orpen  Avas  second  with  smaller  and  poorer,  but 
much  better  set-up  flowers,  of  Avhich  the  best  were  perhaps  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  a  small  specimen  of  Liberty.  R.  SteAvard, 
Esq.,  of  NorAvich,  third.  For  tAvehm  Mr.  Orpen  Avas  first,  with 
Mr.s.  Sharman  CraAvford  and  Maman  Cochet  as  his  best.  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners  second,  and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  third,  with  a  good 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.  In  .six  trebles  Mr.  Orpen  Avas  first, 
having  good  triplets  of  the  two  Mamans  and  Bessie  Brown,  Mr. 
Berners  second,  and  Mr.  Steward  a  good  third. 

In  tweh'e  Teas,  Mr.  Orpen  Avas  first  with  a  neat  box,  -having 
clean  samples  of  Mad.  Cusin  and  White  Maman,  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar  second  with  larger  but  much  less  neat  floAvers,  among 
them  a  good  Golden  Gate,  a  very  large  La  Boule  d’Or,  Avith  the 
colour  rather  gone,  and  a  neat  specimen  of  the  new  Boadicea.  Mr. 
R.  Curtis,  of  Morningford,  wa.s  third.  In  six  .similar  H.P.’s  or 
H.T.’s  Mr.  Steward  Avas  first.  Mr.  Orpen  second,  and  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar  third,  all  showing  Bessie  BroAvn.  In  .six  similar  Teas, 
Mr.  Orpen  was  first,  Mr.  Berners  second,  and  Mr.  Chirtis  third, 
the  first  named  showing  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  the  others 
the  celoured  variety. 

In  judging  the  dinner  table  decorations,  which  consisted  of 
two  classe.s,  open  and  local,  the  committee,  possibly  mindful  of 
some  badgering  they  may  have  received  on  previous  occasioms. 


hit  on  the  noA-el  expedient  of  alloAving  the  public — all  visitors  to 
the  show — to  judge  them  themselves  by  ballot.  From  the  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  vicAV  of  encouraging  interest  in  the  matter,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieving  anyone  of  respomsibility,  it  seems  a  happy 
thouglit,  though  perhaps  hardly  fulfilling  the  floAver  shoAv  ideal 
of  educating  the  public  taste.  In  the  result  the  win  Avas  easy 
in  the_open  class,  Miss  Lister  receiving  287  votes,  against  17'i 
and  107  for  the  second  and  third.  But  in  the  local  class  it  Avas 
a  very  near  thing,  Miss  E.  M.  Corder  getting  151  votes,  and 
Miss  M.  Cubitt  150,  the  third  following  Avith  118.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Miss  Cubitt  “  called  for  a  scrutiny,”  as  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  ca.se  at  a  Parliamentary  election;  but  I  do  know 
that  if  the  voting  had  come  out  equal  as  it  so  nearly  did,  and 
I  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  should  promptly  have 
resigned  my  ofiice  and  gone  home. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

After  the  Roses,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  show  is 
the  collections  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  principal  class  for 
thirty-six  bunches  brought  only  tAvo  competitors,  Mr.  C.  Jacobi, 
Henley  Road  Nursery,  IpsAA-ich,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  The 

Nursery,  Woodbridge, 
who  secured  the  aAvards 
in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Jacobi  showed  a  grand 
bunch  of  Lilium  testa- 
ceum,  also  Iris  Monnieri, 
Alstromeria  chiliensis, 
and  CEnothera  Fraseri,  in 
good  condition.  The 
second  prize  collection 
contained  good  bunches 
of  Thalictrum  glaucum. 
Campanula  lactiflora,  C. 
persicifolia  Moorheimi,and 
Callirhoe  lineariloba,  a 
pretty  malvaceous  plant 
with  purple  floAver.«. 

In  the  amateur  class 
for  tAvelve  bunches 
there  aaus  a  good  com¬ 
petition,  but  not  one  of 
the  collections  Avas 
named,  Avhich  consider¬ 
ably  detracted  from  their 
educational  value.  The 
first  Avent  to  the  Hon.  W. 
LoAvther,  Campsea  Ashe 
(gardener,  Mr.  AndrcAvs), 
for  a  fine  exhibit,  Avhiclj 
included  some  lovely 
floAvei's  of  0.stroAVskya 
magnifica,  likeAvise  nice 
bunches  of  Centaurea 
ruthenica.  Delphinium 
nudicaule,  and  Iris  Kseuipferi.  Sir  C.  Domville,  Bart.,  The 
Chantry,  IpsAvich  (gardener,  Mr.  Creek),  was  second  Avith  a  fresh 
exhibit. 

Sweet  Peas  Avere  much  in  eA’idence,  several  classes  being  set 
apart  for  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  staging  Avas  too 
formal.  For  tAvelve  A-arieties,  the  ReA-.  G.  Hooke,  Clopton  Rec¬ 
tory,  Avas  first,  and  Mr.  E.  Abbot,  Raihvay  Nurseries,  Ardleigh, 
second. 

Pot  plants  Avere  not  numerous,  and  call  for  no  .special  notice, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  groups.  For  a  group  occupying  a 
space  of  100  square  feet,  Mr.  A.  Creek,  The  Chantry,  AA-as  far 
ahead  of  all  competitors,  Avith  a  very  effective  arrangement  of 
Avell  coloured  Codioeums,  Acalyphas,  Celosias,  and  Francoas  upon 
a  gronndAVork  of  Ferns.  The  background  of  tall  plants  of 
GreA-illea  robusta,  and  Humea  elegans  Avas  the  weakest  spot  in 
an  otherAvise  excellent  group.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  was  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Southgate,  St.  Helen’s  Nurseries,  IpsAvich,  third. 

Considerable  interest  AAas  evinced  in  the  classes  for  table 
decoration,  OAving  to  the  innoA-ation  of  public  judging  by  ballot, 
betAveen  the  hours  of  tAVO  and  four  o’clock.  In  the  open  class. 
Miss  Lister  Avas  fir.st  Avith  287  votes  for  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
Perle  d’Or  Roses,  Gypsophila,  and  Smilax ;  Avhilc  Miss  M.  Snell 
ran  in  second  Avith  174  votes,  using  a  single  pink  Rose  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  Avith  excellent  effect.  In  the  other  class, 
closed  to  lady  amateurs  of  IpsAvich,  there  were  nine  entries,  the 
prizeAvinners  being  Miss  Corder,  Miss  Cubitt.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
Avho  received  151,  150,  and  118  votes  respectively.  The  leading 
table  Avas  very  tastefully  decorated  with  pale  pink  SAveet  Peas 
and  Carnatioiis,  relieved  Avith  Maidenhair  Fern.  Most  of  the 
gardeners’  votes,  hoAvever,  went  to  the  second  prizeAvinner,  Avho 
put  up  a  charming  arrangement  of  Begonia  semperflorens,  and 

Gypsophila.  n  ,•  j- 

Fruit  Avas  very  poorly  represented.  Only  one  collection  of 
six  dishes  Avas  staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  the  Hon.  W. 
LoAvther,  who  shoAved  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  SAA^eet- 
Avater  Grapes  in  poor  condition.  Ringleader  Melon.  Barrington 
Peaches.  Pitma.ston  Nectarines,  and  Waterloo  StraAvberries. 
For  black  Grapes  Sir  C.  Domville  Avas  first,  Avith  Black  Ham- 
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burgh,  while  for  white  Grapes  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Round,  M.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bishop),  secured  the  award  with  Muscats.  For 
Peaches  Lord  Rendlesham  (gardener,  Mr.  Rogers),  was  first  with 
a  grand  sample  of  Royal  George,  the  like  award  for  Nectarines 
going  to  a  well-coloured  dish  of  Humboldt,  shown  by  Sir  C. 
Domville. 

Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  one  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  very  effective  display  of  Roses  staged  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt.  All  the  best  varieties  of  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s  were  re¬ 
presented,  being  cut  with  long  stalks  and  informally  arranged  in 
gla-ss  bowls  amidst  a  setting  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Large  bunches 
of  Crimson  Rambler  intermixed  with  Palms  were  used  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
were  well  to  the  front  with  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  Mal- 
maison  and  border  Carnations  in  several  choice  varieties.  From 
Messrs.  Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge,  came  an  attractive 
collection  of  hardy  perennials  and  annuals,  together  with  a  nice 
assortment  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  E.  Abbot,  Ardleigh,  likewise 
made  a  speciality  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  show  was  favoured  with 
lovely  weather,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  was  a  financial 
success. — E.  C. 

Highgate  Horticultural,  July 

The  more  one  sees  of  the  districts  of  London,  the  more  one 
wonders  why  so  many  ivriters  continually  bewail  the  existence  of 
“  miles  and  miles  of  bricks  and  moz’tar,”  and  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  parks  and  open  spaces  were  greatly  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule  in  this  huge  metropolis.  It  would  be  startling 
if  the  area  of  all  the  “  open  spaces  ”  in  London  could  be  presented 
for  public  consideration  ;  and  it  was  such  a  thought  as  this  that 
occurred  to  us  at  our  visit  to  Southampton  Lodge,  the  residence 
of  Colonel  J.  Wilkinson,  at  Fitzroy  Park,  N.,  where  the  summer 
show  was  located  last  week.  Here  was  the  beautiful  and  rural- 
like  park,  with  Parliament  Fields  and  ponds  ;  while  further  north¬ 
ward  lay  Lord  Mansfield’s  estate,  and  still  within  view  was 
Hampstead  Heath  and  the  Highgate  Woods — all  this  huge  area 
of  meadows,  wood,  heath,  and  water  being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
North  London  district.' 

Before  briefly  referring  to  the  show,  the  grounds  in  which  it 
was  held  may  be  noticed.  They  are  typical  of  the  many  other 
gardens  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  ground  is  very  much  un¬ 
dulated,  and  level  places  can  hardly  be  seen.  Everywhere  there 
are  magnificent  trees,  the  Oak,  Beech,  and  Elm  predominating, 
and  groups  of  shrubs  fill  up  the  scheme  beneath. 

Southampton  Lodge  c^  show  some  beautiful  deciduous 
Cypresses  (Taxodium  disticnum),  a  few  Sequoia  gmanteas.  Cedars, 
Mulberry  trees,  Negundos,  and  at  least  one  nandsome  white 
Poplar,  whose  silvery  leaves  glitter  in  the  sunshine.  The  cut¬ 
leaved  black  Birch  is  a  tree  not  often  seen,  and  one  is  here. 
There  is  a  fine  tea-arbour  shaded  and  roofed  with  Vines,  and  so 
many  as  200  bunches  have  been  taken  from  these.  Fruit  trees 
and  bushes  were  generally  good,  though  American  blight  was 
somewhat  too  conspicuous  on  the  Apples,  and  a  few  sprayings 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  paraffin  emulsion  would  work  a  change. 
Triumph  Melon  in  very  tiny  pits,  as  wmll  as  Cucumbers,  and  the 
Grape  Vines,  each  spoke  of  careful  treatment. 

The  plant  houses  are  stocked  with  useful  decorative  plants. 
On  the  formal  flower  garden  terrace  one  noted  a  sturdy  Palm 
(Chamaerops — Trachycarpus — excelsa)  that  has  stood  out  many 
winters,  and  with  it  a  Phyllostachys  and  Negundo.  The  Fern 
walk  leads  us’ through  to  the  open  park,  lying  full  to  the  sun,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  tents  were  pitched  for  the  flower  show. 

The  exhibition  was  distinctly  good.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  who 
is  also  secretary  of  the  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society— a  dis¬ 
tinct  organisation — likewise  manages  the  secretarial  duties  here, 
and  he  knows  the  benefit  of  local  advertising  by  means  of  circulars 
and  bills.  Even  in  the  centre  of  London  we  were  able  to  choose 
a  car  that  would  land  us  almost  at  the  gates  of  Fitzroy  Park,  and 
as  we  have  had  difficulties  many  times  before  to  discover  the  locale 
of  ^hows,  the  hint  may  not  be  lost  to  others  who  read  these  notes. 

The  groups  were  a  fine  feature,  though  with  the  space  at  com¬ 
mand,  it  would  be  no  tax  on  the  competitor’s  supply  to  allow  a 
greater  area  on  which  to  arrange  the  plants.  They  should  show 
oft  each  subject  more  than  can  at  present  be  done.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  groups  were  very  pleasing,  and  Mr.  H.  Harms- 
worth’s  gardener  (J.  Callingham),  from  North  End  Place,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  was  first  in  class  1 ;  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T. 
Boney,  Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  formed  a  good  second. 
The  latter  was  first,  and  Mr.  S.  Hardy  (gardener,  E.  H.  Chitty) 
second,  for  the  group  of  flowering  plants  without  foliage  subjects; 
but  the  order  -was  reversed  where  the  group  of  foliage  plants  were 
asked,  Mr.  Chitty  having  a  highly  creditable  arrangement  of 
Caladiums,  Coleuses,  Nephrolepis,  and  Adiantums.  The  single- 
handed  gardeners’  group  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Hillside, 
Fitzroy  Park;  and  second,  Mr.  E.  H.  Chitty. 

The  small  Gloxinia  section  deserves  full  praise,  and  here  the 
leading  honours  fell  to  E.  P.  Sells,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Drage), 
Bishopswood  Road;  second  to  J.  S.  Seller,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Earp),  The  Grange,  Highgate ;  and  third  to  Mrs.  Legg 
(gardener,  Mr.  Smith),  Eastwell  House,  Douglas  Road,  Canon- 
bury.  Begonias  were  too  tall  to  be  really  good,  and  Mr.  Drage 
again  led. 


Hardy  cut  flowers  were  poorly  staged,  and  the  selection  might 
have  been  much  better.  This  department  can  easily  he  developed, 
and  deserves  to  be. 

Mr.  Turk’s  four  Caladiums  were  excellent,  and  Mr.  Drage’s 
six  exotic  Ferns  were  also  a  good  feature,  as  were  his  Coleuses, 
six  in  number. 

There  were  dinner  table  decorations  of  a  very  secondary 
character,  and  the  tables  might  hav^e  been  placed  end  on.  Sweet 
Peas  and  tall  Fescue  Grass  were  used  in  the  three  tables,  the 
awards  falling  to  Messrs.  Turk,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Chitty,  as 
named.  Messrs.  Chitty  and  (Jallingham  were  placed  in  their 
order  for  a  shower  bouquet,  but  the  points  must  have  been  pretty 
level. 

Mr.  Crane  was  foremost  for  the  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  Earji  and  Mr.  Callingham  second  and  third  respectively.  In 
Mr.  Earp’s  set  of  a  dozen  greenhouse  bunches  were  the  lovely  and 
seldom  seen  Pentas  carnea,  and  some  nice  Rose  buds.  Roses  were 
not  well  staged,  nor  had  they  been  cultivated  to  the  exhibition 
standard.  With  really  good  fruits,  Mr.  Earp  easily  led  against 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  for  the  dozen  dishes  of  hardy  sorts. 

In  class  12,  for  the  best  collection  of  garden  produce,  the  lead 
was  accorded  Mr.  W.  Bignell,  5,  Castle  Yard,  Highgate,  with  five 
kinds  of  fruit  in  the  centre  (being  in  a  great  round  basket),  twelve 
kinds  of  vegetables,  Rhubarb,  and  Roses,  and  hardy  flowers  at 
the  back — a  really  creditable  display  from  a  small  town  garden. 
Naturally,  it  was  much  praised.  The  same  exhibitor  won  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  Messrs.  Cutbush  staged  a  group  of 
plants. 

Formby,  July  15lli. 

This  show  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Liverpool 
district.  There  was  a  superior  stamp  about  the  show,  and  the 
display  of  Roses  and  vegetables  was  very  good.  Mr.  Kennedy 
w'on  the  four  guinea,  three  guinea,  and  two  guinea  silver  cups  for 
twelve  distinct,  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  twelve  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties  ;  also  six  Teas  or  Noisettes.  Mr.  F.  A.  Rockliff 
and  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson  were  seconds,  with  blooms  of  such 
quality  as  would  have  gained  high  honours  elsewhere.  The  four 
guinea  cup  for  six  distinct  was  a  tight  fight,  Mr.  G.  Lunt  being 
victorious  with  splendid  flowers. 

For  six  light  Roses,  Mr.  Luther  Watts  was  placed  first  with 
rich  flowers  of  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Cusin,  and  La  France  ; 
and  Miss  M.  A.  Rimmer  winning  for  darks.  Each  received  a  two 
guinea  cup.  Messrs.  Luther  Watts  and  T.  Carlyle  won  the  re¬ 
maining  two  guinea  cups,  the  former  with  handsome  Mrs. 
Mawley  and  Mine.  Hoste,  and  the  latter  M.  Cochet  and  K.  A. 
Victoria.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  five  La  France  Roses  in  vase  were 
superb.  Crimson  Rambler,  from  Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson,  was  the 
best  cluster  Rose. 

For  growers  of  not  less  than  200  plants  there  were  many  grand 
flowers.  Mr.  T.  Pugh,  the  secretary,  won  the  two  guinea  cup 
with  six  darks  ;  very  fine  were  Captain  Hayward,  Prince  Arthur, 
and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  E.  Sergentson  was  a  close  second. 
Another  two  guinea  cup  for  six  Roses  (light  varieties)  saw  Mr.  D. 
Lever  to  the  fore.  The  N.R.S.  medal  blooms  were  Maman  Cochet 
from  Mr.  T.  Carlyle  and  Caroline  Testout  from  Mr.  W.  Dodd, 
jun.  Mr.  J.  H.  Page  took  the  remaining  cup  in  this  section  with 
a  pretty  six. 

None  the  less  interesting  was  the  exquisite  display  of  Sweet 
Peas,  six  competing  for  the  ^silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  H. 
Middlehurst.  This  was  won  outright  by  Mr.  W.  Dodd,  jun.,  last 
season,  and  again  he  had  the  new  one,  with  bright-coloured 
blooms.  Mrs.  Luther  Watts  was  a  very  good  second,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Allen  third. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  such  a  vast  improvement  in  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  the  genial  president,  Mr.  J.  Formhy,  wdnning 
for  single  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Maidenhair  specimen, 
three  Coleus,  and  three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Rockliff  was  successful  with  three  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns 
and  three  capital  hardy  varieties;  Mr.  J.  Aindow  with  Fancy 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  and  coloured  Pelargoniums  and  specimen 
Fuchsia. 

Mr.  E.  Storey  had  table  plants  and  Gloxinias,  Mr.  Luther 
Watts  had  beautiful  Begonias,  Mr.  Sergentson  staged  excellent 
Carnations.  There  were  six  table  decorations,  many  of  which 
were  too  heavy,  the  judges  awarding  the  prize  to  Miss  Jackson 
for  a  charming  arrangement.  An  original  design  came  from  Mrs. 
Mathias,  in  the  form  of  a  plant  flanked  pool,  arched  over.  A  little 
more  brightness  Avould  easily  have  reversed  the  decision,  for  it 
was  superbly  done.  Hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  were  simply 
grand,  as  was  the  cottagers’  section.  The  committee  contains  no 
gardeners’  names.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bushell,  the  energetic  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Thos.  Pugh,  the  secretary,  with  the  above,  working  all 
without  a  hitch. — R.  P.  R. 

Trade  Exhibits. — Two  magnificent  boxes  of  Mildred  Grant 
Rose,  one  of  Bessie  Brown,  a  rich  assortment  of  herbaceous  plants, 
and  grand  coloured  Sweet  Peas  were  sent  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards;  a  fine  table  of  Lilies,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Peas,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree ;  a  very 
choice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst ;  and  a 
table  of  Roses  and  miscellaneous  flowers  from  Messrs.  Caldwell 
and  Sons,  Knutsford. 
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Care  of  Comb  Honey. 

As  so  much  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  honey  in  this 
form,  any  hint  towards  improving  it  is  very  valuable.  In  some 
cases  it  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  obtain  higher  prices  and  a  more 
rapid  sale  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  To  procure  comb 
honey  in  the  best  condition  it  should  be  removed  from  the  hive 
as  soon  as  capped  over.  It  is  then  beautifully  white,  appetising, 
and  inviting.  When  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  hives  a  longer 
period  the  cappings  become  darkened,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
section  is  consequently  injured.  After  remo^ung  from  the  hive 
they  must  have  all  the  propolis  scraped  off  them.  This  is  best 
done  by  a  glazier’s  knife,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  comb 
by  roughness,  or  the  leakage  caused  will  soon  spoil  its  appearance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  honey,  each  section  must  be 
wrapped  up  carefully  and  neatly  in  paper,  and  then  stored  in  a 
cupboard,  preferably  near  the  fireplace  or  somewhere  where  the 
temperature  is  about  90deg  or  above.  After  being"  in  a  position 
of  this  kind  for  some  time  it  thickens  the  honey,  and  gives  the 
section  a  fine  appearance,  instead  of  the  unattractive  look  which 
it  gets  in  a  cellar  or  other  cold  places.  At  a  low  temperature 
water  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  comb,  making  it  appear  less 
palatable,  and  should  it  freeze  it  will  crack  the  combs,  and  the 
honey  will  run  all  over  the  surface. 

Should  any  sections  be  discoloured  by  travel  stains,  they  may, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  direct  rays  of  sunlight,  be  whitened  in 
some  cases,  which  will  improve  them  considerably.  There  are, 
however,  different  kinds  of  stains  on  sections,  the  most  common 
being  propolis,  and  the  above  mentioned  bleaching  process  will 
with  perseverance  usually  suffice.  From  one  to  three  days  ex¬ 
posure  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient.  The  use  of  new  foundation  in  the 
body  boxes  also  obviates  travel  stains  to  a  great  extent. 

Of  course,  if  the  honey  flow  can  be  timed  properly,  and  the 
sections  placed  above  a  very  powerful  colony,  rapid  comb  build¬ 
ing,  storing,  and  sealing  is  accomplished.  All  these  things,  by 
assisting  in  the  early  removal  of  the  honey,  and  reducing  the 
traffic  over  the  surface  of  the  comb,  add  eventually  to  the  beauty 
of  the  section  ;  and,  as  regards  minimising  the  use  of  propolis, 
an  excess  of  it  will  be  avoided  if  the  section  rack  is  properly 
fitted  up,  i.e.,  all  the  sections  fitted  closely  and  evenly  together, 
and  then  firmly  wedged  from  the  ends.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  bees  to  find  crevices  to  glue  up,  and  saves  need¬ 
less  trouble  to  the  apiarist. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Honeydew. 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  first  I  heard  of  this  substance. 
Whilst  talking  to  a  friend  on  profitable  rural  pursuits,  bee-keeping 
cropped  up.  About  that  time  there  had  been  a  run  of  bad 
honey  seasons  in  his  locality,  and  this  he  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  there  had  been  but  few  “  honeydews  ”  during  that  time. 
Before  that  conversation  I  had  never  heard  of  these  wonderful 
dews,  which  had,  for  so  long,  proved  such  a  blessing  (?)  to  the  bee¬ 
keeper.  I  smiled  to  myself,  not  believing  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  existence.  Now  I  am  convinced  he  did  not  know  what  the 
liquid  w'as.  Very  shortly  afterward  I  read  a  very  able  article  on 
the  subject  in  a  bee  journal. 

What  is  Honeydew  ? — It  is  a  sparkling  substance  made  by 
the  aphis  (green  fly),  which  in  so  many  ways  causes  trouble  in 
our  gardens.  When  nectar  is  scarce  the  bees  gather  and  store 
it.  Very  often  it  is  .so  plentiful  that  it  drops  from  the  trees  like 
a  slight  shower  of  rain.  It  is  a  cloudy,  sooty-looking  sticky 
liquid.  When  stored  it  is  fairly  easy  to  detect  if  the  sections 
and  frames  be  held  between  the  observer  and  a  strong  light.  A 
few’  summers  ago  I  had  been  invited  to  view  a  gentleman’s 
large  kitchen  garden.  The  head  gardener  w’as  engaged  in  taking 
off  the  supers  from  a  hive.  Being  asked  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  quality  of  the  honey,  the  peculiar  and  unusual  colour 
attracted  my  attention  at  once.  As  I  had  never  seen  honeydew’ 
until  then  I  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion.  Having  tasted  it  and 
noticed  the  sooty  taste  and  look  I  was  confident  that  this  vile 
substance  had  been  gathered.  It  is  often  found  during  a  dry 
season  when  east  winds  have  been  prevalent. — Hybla. 

Bee-keepers  Liament. 

Many  of  our  friends  who  neglected  autumn  feeding  and  a 
spring  peep  into  the  hives,  have  now’  great  cause  for  sorrow.  On 
every  hand  w’e  hear  that  stocks  have  perished  for  lack  of  food. 
A  few’  evenings  ago  I  went  among  my  cottager  neighbours  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  early  swarms. 
Everyone  of  them  had  the  same  tale  to  tell,  either  “we  shall 
require  all  our  sw’arms,  because  we  have  lost  so  ynany  stocks,”  or 
“  we  don’t  think  we  shall  have  any  swarms,  our  hives  are  so 
weak.” 

One  man,  who  has  reached  the  great  age  of  fourscore  years, 
is  gtill  active,  and  takes  a  lively  intere.st  in  bees,  told  me  that 
he  has  never  known  such  a  disastrous  season.  How  can  we  best 


make  good  our  losses?  To  think  of  profit  under  such  conditions 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Feed  w’ell  for  a  little  time  with 
syrup  made  of  about  lib  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  boiling 
it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  .stir  to  prevent  it  being  burnt.  The 
bees  will  w’ell  repay  this  outlay.  The  other  day  I  examined  a 
stock  of  bees,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  for  there 
W’as  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  in  the  whole  hive.  The 
bees  had  given  up  brood  raising.  That  same  night  I  gave  them 
some  syrup  and  examined  the  hive  in  two  days’  time  and  found 
that  the  queen  had  laid  a  surprising  number  of  eggs.  If  w’e  wish 
to  increase  our  stocks  when  the  hives  are  fairly  strong,  then  w’e 
must  resort  to  artificial  sw’arming.  For  the  sake  of  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  I  will  explain  briefly  : 

ABC 

Suppose  A  and  B  are  strong  stocks.  Choose  a  bright  day, 
when  the  bees  are  out  foraging.  Take  some  combs,  say  .six,  con¬ 
taining  brood  and  eggs,  from  A.  Brush  off  all  the  bees.  Place  the 
combs  closely  together  in  a  new  hive,  cover  up  warmly,  putting 
the  new  hive  in  the  place  of  the  strong  stock  B,  and  remove  B  to 
stand  C.  Thus  one  hive  provides  brood  and  eggs  and  another  the 
bees.  The  bees  will  set  to  work  to  raise  a  queen.  In  this 
manner  w’e  may  raise  up  good  stocks  ready  for  a  fresh  start  next 
year. 

One  w’ord  of  warning,  and  I  w’ill  bring  this  brief  note  to  a 
close.  Many  w’ill  advise  you  to  add  some  hurtful  ingredient  to 
the  syrup  which  is  believed  to  cure  foul  brood  arul  prevent  it, 
but  the  man  has  yet  to  be  found  w’ho  knows  of  a  case  where  it  has 
had  the  desired  effect. — Hybla. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES.— Trees  in  the  open  and  against 
walls,  planted  ill  autumn  or  spring,  should  now  be  making  good 
progress,  and  mo.st  probably  w’ill  require  attention  in  w^atering, 
mulching,  stopping  shoots,  training  and  regulating.  When  the 
trees  are  growing  in  dry  positions,  and  there  follows  a  period  of 
protracted  dry  weather,  which  is  often  the  case  about  this  time, 
the  trees  may  suffer.  It  is  also  possible  for  them  to  feel  the 
effects  of  dryness  even  during  a  showery  time,  when  the  soil  is 
so  light  and  drv  that  moisture  quickly  drains  aw’ay.  An 
experienced  cultivator  will  quickly  notice  the  growth,  judging 
from  that  whether  the  progress  made  is  satisfactory  or  not.  A 
strong  and  rampant  growth  is  not  so  desirable  as  shoots  produced 
of  medium  strength,  as  by  the  latter  it  w’ill  be  seen  roots  are 
being  formed  of  a  fibrous  character,  hence  sufficient  moisture  has 
been  found  up  to  this  point.  To  preserve  it  still  longer  the  trees 
should  have  a  mulch  of  manure.  In  applying  w’ater  give  a  copious 
supply  so  as  tO'  reach  below  the  roots,  but  do  not  give  liquid 
manure  to  young  trees  that  are  only  making  w’ood,  unless 
growth  should  be  of  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory  character,  when 
a  stimulant  might  improve  it.  When  the  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened,  spread  over  it  as  far  as  the  roots  extend  a 
layer  of  manure,  which  ivill  act  as  a  conserver  of  moisture,  and 
render  further  waterings  less,  if  not  wholly,  unneces-sary.  Having 
given  adequate  attention  to  the  roots,  examine  growth,  and 
endeavour  to  equalise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  In  bushes 
and  standards  weakly  growths  may  be  removed  and  overgrown 
shoots  shortened  back'.  Trained  trees  on  walls  mnst  be  treated 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  growth,  training  out  in  a  free 
manner  all  those  which  produce  fruit  on  current  year  wood,  while 
specimens  of  restricted  form  must  have  the  side  shoots  duly 
stopped  leaving  several  good  leaves  at  the  base,  which  induce 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  Regulate  and  space  out  mam  shoots 
or  branches,  so  that  the  secondary  and  minor  growths  may  have 
ample  room  for  proper  development.  In  addition,  insects  must  be 
kept  down  by  occasional  vigorous  syringing,  applying  in¬ 
secticides  to  suppress  severe  attacks. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  ESTABLISHED  APPLES  AND 
PEARS — Large  espalier,  bush,  and  other  restricted  trees  have 
now  sufficiently  completed  their  summer  growth  of  shoots  as  to 
permit  of  the  annual  shortening  back  of  the  foreright  shoots  of 
wall  trees,  and  the  side  growths  of  trees  and  bushes  m  the  open 
Too  early  .shortening  may  result  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  fresh 
wood,  and  the  probable  starting  of  the  eyes  at  the  base,  it  being 
desirable  that  these  remain  dormant,  or  rather  plump  up,  but 
not  burst  into  growth,  which  will  destroy  their  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  fruit  buds.  The  shortening  of  the  summer  shoots  may  be 
carried  out  at  the  fourth  to  sixth  leaf.  The  weaker  growths  may 
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have  the  latter  number  of  leaves  left.  Some  thinning  out  may 
also  be  done,  taking  the  opportunity  to  dispense  with  weakly 
.spray  growing  towards  the  interior,  or  crowded  shoots  pushing 
in  any  direction. 

PREPARING  GROUND  FOR  STRAWBERRIES.— The 
season  for  planting,  especially  early  prepared  plants,  will  soon  be 
upon  us,  hence  it  is  very  essential  that  the  ground  should  be  in 
readiness  for  inserting  the  plants  without  undue  delay.  Some 
growers  wisely  decide  in  the  spring  previous  where  the  quarter  of 
early  Strawberries  shall  be  established,  liberally  manuring  and 
deeply  digging  the  position  at  that  time,  growing  thereon  a  crop 
.such  as  Potatoes,  which  can  be  removed  in  time  to  plant  Straw¬ 
berries.  This  is  a'  good  method,  as  the  ground  becomes 
ameliorated  and  improved  by  the  cultui'e  afforded,  during  the 
occupancy  of  the  soil  by  the  summer  crop.  But  little  labour  is 
attached  to  preparing  the  soil  for  planting.  It  suffices  to  fork 
over  the  surface  and  break  down  lumps,  removing  weeds  nnd 
Potato  haulm.  If  such  ground  is  not  available,  liberal  prepara¬ 
tion  must  be  given  a  suitable  plot.  The  soil  must  be  moved 
deeply,  and  the  best  manner  of  doing  so  is  by  bastard  trenching — 
that  is,  digging  the  soil  two  spits  deep,  but  not  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  spits.  At  the  same  time  incorporate  a  fair  dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  early  a.s  possible 
now  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  ground  to  become  consolidated. 
Very  light,  sandy  soil  must  be  trodden  firmly  when  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  state. 

TREATMENT  OF  STRAWBERRY  BEDS  AFTER  FRUIT¬ 
ING. — Immediately  fruit  has  all  been  gathered  from  the  beds  the 
nets  used  for  protecting  the  fruit  must  be  cleared  off.  The  next 
step  should  be  to  cut  out  superfluous  runners.  If  more  are 
wanted  to  root  for  stock  they  will  all  be  superfluous,  but  in  the 
event  of  a  number  being  z-equired  for  this  purpose,  a  selection  of 
the  best  must  be  made,  and  the  rest  cleared  away.  Those  re¬ 
tained  may  be  pegged  down  on  a  layer  of  fresh  soil,  and  kept 
well  watered.  Layering  in  pots  or  on  square  pieces  of  turf  may 
be  done  if  this  is  more  convenient.  The  strongest  runners  ought 
in  all  cases  to  be  selected  for  layei-ing,  cutting  off  all  growth  be^ 
yond. — E.Z.ST  Kent. 

Frnit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— Trees  in  pots  of  the  very  early  vai'ieties,  such  as  Amsdeiz  June, 
Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches; 
Cardinal,  Pi-ecoce  de  Croncels,  Early  Rivers,  and  Rivers’  Oi’ange 
Nectarines,  may  be  placed  outdoors  as  soon  as  the  wood  has 
become  firm,  assigning  them  a  sheltered,  sunny  situation,  stand¬ 
ing  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  rough  ashes,  and  covering  the  pots  up 
to  the  rims  with  sifted  ashes,  keeping  duly  syringed  and  supplied 
with  water.  They  will  then  not  be  liable  to  over-maturity  of 
wood  and  buds,  and  blossom  buds  will  form  on  the  latei’als,  which 
usually  set  freely.  Planted-out  trees  started  at  or  before  the 
new  year  have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  and  the  wood  on  whicli  it 
was  borne  removed.  This,  and  the  taking  out  of  any  superfluous 
shoots,  admit  light  and  air,  so  that  the  wood  retained  becomes 
brown  and  hard,  and  the  buds  attaiiz  perfect  formation,  but  this 
is  contingent  upon  clean  foliage  and  proper  supplies  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  trees,  therefore,  must  be  syringed,  and,  if  necessary, 
have  an  approved  insecticide  promptly  applied,  supplying  water, 
and  in  case  of  weakly  ti'ees  liquid  manure,  to  the  roots,  so  as  to 
keep  the  soil  beautifully  moist.  Mulching  with  light,  rather 
lumpy  manure  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  will  keep  the  surface 
moist,  the  roots  active,  prevent  the  soil  cracking,  and  assist  in 
the  retention  of  the  foliage  in  health.  The  buds  will  be 
sufficieiztly  advanced,  and  the  wood  matured,  to  allow  the  roof 
lights  to  be  removed,  and  this  should  not  be  fui'ther  delayed. 
This  secures  a  sort  of  rest,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
trees,  while  the  soil  becomes  well  moisteized  by  the  autumn  rains. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSE.S. — The  graizd  midseasoiz  varieties 
Dymond,  Royal  Geoi’ge,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Bellegai'de, 
and  Goshawk  Peaches :  Loi’d  Napier,  Stanwick  Eli'uge,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  and  Pineapple  Nectarines,  are  now  ripening  on  ti'ees 
started  in  Februaiy,  and  leave  very  little  to  be  desired  in  size, 
form,  colour,  and  quality.  As  the  fruit  is  cleai'ed  off  the  ti'ees 
cut  out  the  wood  that  has  borne  it,  thinning  the  growths  where 
they  are  so  close  that  the  foliage  cannot  have  due  exposui'e  to 
light  and  air.  Cleanse  the  growths  of  dust,  red  spider,  and  other 
insects,  by  means  of  the  syringe  or  engine  with  water,  using  an 
insecticide  if  necessary.  Keep  the  borders  moist,  not  soddeued, 
affording  liquid  manure  if  the  trees  are  weak,  have  boi'iie  heavily, 
and  the  buds  are  not  developing  well,  but  keep  it  from  those 
inclined  to  over-luxuriance.  Stop  all  laterals  to  one  joint,  but 
where  the  buds  are  in  an  advanced  condition  allow  a  little  lateral 
extension,  which  prevents  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage 
by  continuing  the  root  action,  with,  at  the  same  time,  growth 
on  which  to  expand  it,  without  danger  of  starting  the  principal 
buds.  When  the  buds  are  well  formed,  the  fruit  .having  been 
cleared  off  the  trees,  remove  the  roof  lights.  If  under  fixed  roofs 
veiztilate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

TREES  SWELLING  THEIR  CROPS. — The  ti'ees  started  in 
March  have  stoned,  and  are  taking  the  last  swelling.  Draw  the 


leaves  aside  and  raise  the  fruit  by  means  of  laths,  with  the  apex 
to  the  light.  Water  the  inside  border,  and  outside  if  inclined 
to  dryncvss,  affording  liquid  manure  and  a  mulch  of  lumpy  manure. 
Avoid  a  close  surface,  for  it  excludes  air;  to  be  open  is  essential 
for  the  assimilation  of  food  for  taking  up  by  the  roots,  as  its 
elaboration  by  healthy  foliage.  Ventilate  early  ;  in  fact,  leave 
a  little  air  on  all  night,,  syringing  and  damping  by  7  a.m. 
and  through  the  early  part  of  the  day  ventilate  fi'eely.  When 
the  sun  loses  power  in  the  aftei'iioon  I'educe  the  ventilation,  and 
raise  the  tempei'atui'e  to  85deg  to  90deg,  about  4  p.m.,  with 
a  good  syringing  and  damping  of  surfaces,  but  it  must  be  done 
with  judgmeizt,  for  when  water  hangs  for  any  length  of  time  on 
the  fruit  during  the  last  swelling  it  is  apt  to  damage  the  skin, 
cau.sing  it  to  crack,  and  imparting  a  musty  flavour.  Therefore, 
have  tlze  fruit  di'y  before  night,  and  if  the  day  is  dull,  omit  the 
iziorning  syringing.  Directly  the  fruit  commences  to  soften  or 
ripen  cease  syringing,  but  afford  air  moisture  by  damping  the 
paths,  and  especially  the  border,  whenever  it  becomes  dry,  venti¬ 
lating  rather  freely,  and  admit  a  bit  of  air  throughout  the  night. 

LATE  HOUSES. — If  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening 
ventilate  rather  fi'eely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  up  to 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  keep  the  heat  obtained  by 
reducing  the  ventilation,  so  as  to  secure  80deg  to  85deg,  and  at 
about  4  p.m.  close,  syringe  well,  and  no  hai'in  will  come  if  the 
temperature  rise  to  90deg  or  95deg,  ventilating  a  little  at  the 
apex  about  6  o’clock  so  as  to  let  the  pent-up  moisture  escape 
and  the  temperature  gradually  cool  down.  Regulate  and  tie 
down  the  shoots  as  they  advance,  allowing  no  more  than  are 
necessary  for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  for  fui'iiishing  the  trees. 
Let  all  have  space  for  development,  keeping  laterals  stopped  to 
one  leaf,  and  retain  growths  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit.  Any 
gross  shoots  pushing  laterals  from  the  leaf  buds  may  be  cut  back 
to  where  the  buds  remain  intact,  or,  if  likely  to  disarrange  the 
equilibrium  of  the  trees,  cut  them  out  altogther.  They  only 
tend  to  pi'omote  gumming,  imperfect  setting,  and  certain  casting 
of  the  fruit  iiz  stoning.  Draw  the  leaves  aside  from  the  fruits, 
whicli  raise  fi'om  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  and  expose  to  the 
sun.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  retarded  ventilate  freely  day  and  night, 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  have  I'ecourse  to  shading,  though  a  slight 
.shade  obtained  by  drawing  herring  nets  over  the  roof  lights  is 
beneficial  than  otherwise  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large. 
Ob.serve  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  pi'eceding  paragraph 
after  the  fruit  commences  I'ipening,  also  as  to  assisting  the 
swelling. 

WALL  CASES. — Secui'e  the  growths  to  the  trellis  as  they 
advance,  being  careful  to  allow  space  in  the  trees  for  the  swelling 
of  the  shoots,  neglect  of  this  being  often  a  precursor  of  gumming. 
Keep  the  gi'owths  thin  to  allow  of  the  foliage  having  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air  and  for  development.  Syringe  about  7  a.m., 
the  house  having  a  little  ventilation  instantly,  increasiiig  tem¬ 
perature  to  7odeg,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening 
maintain  a  temperature  of  80deg  to  85deg  during  the  day,  but 
always  with  ventilation,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  maintain 
that  temperatui'e.  but  not  to  raise  it  above  90deg.  Syringe  again 
about  5  p.m.  Red  spider  will  not  make  much  headway,  pro¬ 
vided  the  syringing  is  thorough,  and  the  trees  are  well  supplied 
with  water  at  tlze  z'oots.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees, 
especially  those  heavily  cz'opped.  Thin  finally  directly  the  fruit 
is  .stoned.  Neglect  of  early  thinning  results  izz  thin-fleshed, 
fiavouz'less  fruits,  and  they  sometimes  ripen  prematurely. — 
St.  Albans. 


Meteorological  Obseryations  at  ChiswicL 


Takezz  izi  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A. 11. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1903. 

July. 

At  9  A. 11. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

03 

0) 

5 

■4^ 

CQ 

0) 

o 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sundav  ...12 

N.W. 

S2-7 

61-0 

67-2 

600 

— 

66  9 

62-6 

57  9 

56-7 

Monday  ...13 

N.W. 

58-6 

53  0 

64-9 

46-3 

— 

64-7 

62-4 

580 

35  0 

Tuesday  ...14 

N.W. 

62  0 

55  2 

69  2 

45-3 

— 

62-0 

61'8 

58T 

34-5 

Wed'sday  15 

W.N.W. 

64-7 

58-3 

75-7 

54 '0 

— 

62  8 

61-3 

581 

47-6 

Thursday  16 

S.W. 

64-4 

60-0 

66-6 

54-6 

0  09 

63-7 

61-5 

58-1 

46-3 

Friday  ...17 

S.W. 

65-5 

60-4 

71-2 

56-2 

0-75 

631 

61-3 

58-1 

45-8 

Saturday  18 

N.E. 

61-6 

60-0 

71-0 

57-5 

0T5 

63-5 

61-5 

58-2 

50-9 

Total. 

Means  ... 

62-8 

58-3 

69  4 

53-4 

0-99 

63-8 

61-8 

58-1 

45-3 

Rather  dull  weather,  with  sonze  thunder  showers  towards  the  eizd 
!  of  the  week. 
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•*  *  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

crrnxG  down  jacaranda  mimos^^ifolia  (W.  m.g.). 

— We  should  take  cuttings  of  the  plant  now — the  tops  of  the 
shoots — and  try  and  strike  them.  They  should  be  a  little  firm, 
and  inserted  in  sand  over  sandy  peat  made  firm,  in  pots  over  which 
bellglasses  can  be  placed,  or  in  a  close  case  in  a  warm  house  or 
pit.  We  should  not  cut  the  plant  closely  down  now,  but  only 
shorten  the  growths,  keep  the  soil  rather  dry  through  the  winter, 
and  prune  lower  in  early  spring.  Healthy  plants  are  very 
beautiful  in  a  small  state — charming  for  table  decoration  and 
vases. 

BOOKS  (A.  W.  H.). — Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  is  out  of 
print,  and  can  only  be  obtained  second-hand.  “  The  Garden 
Manual”  is  published  from  the  office  of  this  journal.  A  new' 
edition  of  Thompson’s  “  Gardeners'  Assistant  ”  has  been  issued 
in  eight  volumes  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Sons,  and  the  price  is 
6s.  per  volume.  You  should  apply  to  the  firm,  who  are  well- 
known  both  in  London  and  Glasgow'.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  London,  publish  Veitch’s  “  Manual  of  Coniferee,”  and 
to  them  you  should  apply. 

EUCALYPTUS  (M.  S.). — The  Eucalyptus  would  be  best  cut 
down,  but  it  is  late  for  the  operation.  It  would  have  been  best 
to  have  cut  it  down  in  spring,  and  have  kept  the  roots  rather 
dry  until  it  had  pushed  afresh,  when  water  could  have  been  given 
more  freely.  It  will  be  best  to  defer  the  operation  now'  until 
next  year.  It  does  not  require  a  large  quantity  of  water,  only 
giving  it  when  the  soil  becomes  dry,  but  before  the  leaves  flag, 
and  then  a  thorough  supply,  repeating  when  occasion  requires. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  raise  young  plants  from  seeds  sown  next 
March  in  a  hotbed,  which  if  well  grown  make  good  plants  the 
same  season. 

.  PROPORTIONS  OF  POTASSIUM  PERMANGANATE  AND 
WATER  TO  USE  FOR  SPRAYING  CARNATIONS  (J.  S.).— If 
you  use  the  crystals,  loz  to  3gals  of  water,  this  gives  a  deep 
rose  coloured  solution  of  the  potassium  permanganate.  If  you 
employ  a  saturated  solution  of  the  potassium  permanganate,  or 
Condy’s  red  fluid,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  water.  Either  or 
both  may  be  used  for  sponging,  spraying,  or  syringing.  The  only 
drawback  to  its  use  is  that  of  staining  woodwork,  it:c.,  otherwise 
a  good  fungicide,  and  first  emploj'ed  successfully  against  the 
Hollyhock  disease;  the  green  fluid  (manganate),  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  quart  of  .water,  being  used  by  means  of  a  sponge  for  arrest¬ 
ing  that  malady. 

STRAWBERRIES  PRODUCING  SMALL  FRUIT  (H.  E.  M.). 
— The  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  around 
which  you  sprinkled  kainit  in  April,  and  that  have  produced 
small  fruit,  not  larger  than  a  Barcelona  nut,  w'ould  certainly  be 
prejudiced  by  the  kainit,  as  it  was  applied  too  late,  and  needs 
supplementing  with  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
Apart  from  this,  plants  four  years  old  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  large  fruit,  therefore  the  best  plan  would  be  to  procure 
the  earliest  and  sturdiest  runners  from  the  fruitful  plants,  even 
if  producing  small  fruit,  and  make  an  entirely  new  plantation  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  probably  also  the  three-year-old 
plants.  The  one  and  two-year-old  plants  w'e  should  certainly 
retain,  as  they  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  kainit,  and  no 
doubt  afford  good  produce  next  year. 

BRUGMANSIAS  LOSING  THEIR  LOWER  LEAVES  (Cam¬ 
bridge). — This  is  to  some  extent  natural;  but  these  plants  are 
very  much  subject  to  red  spider,  and  it  is  possible  that  your  plants 
are  suffering  from  that  cause.  They  should  be  well  syringed 
twice  daily  should  such  be  the  case.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
plants  at  some  time  have  been  too  drv  than  that  they  have  been 
too  moist.  Standing  in  a  rather  shady  position  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  rather  than  otherwise.  Give  them  a  top-dressing  of  loam 
and  manure  in  equal  parts,  and  when  roots  appear  on  the  surface 
give  occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Syringe 
daily  and  they  may  flower  tolerably  well  during  the  autumn. 
Postpone  shaking  them  out  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they 
should  be  repotted  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  and  Aveli- 
decayed  manure  ;  but  red  spider  is  the  chief  difficulty  with  these 
plants,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 


BRICKS  (G.  A.). — The  price  of  bricks  for  building  purposes 
averages  2os.  to  27s.  per  thousand. 

BOOKS  (“Learner”). — “Landscape  Gardening,”  by  Waugh, 
price  2s.  8d.,  ma.y  assist  you.  Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  London,  will  obtain  it  for  you. 

GRAPES  SPOTTED  (Grapes  Onwards).— The  berries,  evi¬ 
dently  those  of  Lady  Downe’s  Vine,  are  affected  by  what  i.s 
knoAvn  as  scalding,  which  generally  occurs  when  the  berries  are 
about  half  grown  and  after  stoning,  before  taking  the  final 
swelling  for  ripening.  Sometimes  it  is  but  a  few  berries  here  and 
there  which  are  affected,  but  frequently  the  entire  side  or  Avhole 
of  the  bunch  is  damaged.  This  is  caused  through  late  or  ’inper- 
fect  ventilation  on  some  bright,  sunny  morning  whilst  the  in¬ 
ternal  atmosphere,  and  even  the  berries,  are  saturated  with 
moisture.  The  preventive  is  a  gentle  varmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  and  a  little  ventilation  constantly,  increased  from  the  early 
part  of  the  day  and  free  under  favourable  external  conditions  for 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  colouring  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  this  is  ivell  pronounced  ;,  then  danger  from  -vcalding 
is  usually  past.  The  berries  are  also,  or  some  of  them,  affected 
with  “spot,”  which  first  appears  as  a  whitish  mark  on  the  side, 
usually  upper,  of  the  berry,  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  in  some 
way.  The  pulp  dries  up  beneath  the  skin,  and  a  sort  of  con¬ 
traction  occurs,  the  berry  soon  assuming  a  one-usided  irregular 
form.  This  is  due  to  a  parasitic  fungus,  Glteosporium  ampelo- 
phagnen  (syn.  Iseticolor),  for  ivhich  the  best  preventive  is  dressing 
the  rods  or  Vines  after  pruning  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  always  before  the  leai’es  expand,  burning  all 
affected  berries  so  far  as  possible.  Some  of  the  berries  are 
shanked,  this  being  no  doubt  due  to  a  bad  oondition  of  the  soil 
composing  the  border,  for  Avhich  the  best  course  to  pursue  is 
careful  lifting  of  the  Vines  and  replanting  in  good,  sound,  open 
material  over  good  drainage,  thus  having  superfluous  water 
carried  off  by  drains  having  proper  fall  and  outlet. 

N.4MES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  lohose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  rispectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloicing  number.  (J.  F.).— 1,  Cistus  lusitanicus ;  2,  Abies  Webbiana 
pindrow.  (Creeper). — We  had  overlooked  the  plant;  it  is  Vitis 
inconstans— synonym  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata.  (N.B.).- — 1,  Lychnis 
eoronaria  alba  ;  2,'Sedum  album  ;  3,  Santolina  incana  ;  4,  Centaurea 
ruthenica  ;  5,  Anemone  nareissiflora,  floAvering  late. 


The  Omniscient  and  Courteous  Editor, 


In  the  course  of  a  week  we  manage  to  devour  a  good 
many  papers,  daily  and  weekly,  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
and  touching  on  many  subjects.  One  column  is  of  immense 
interest  to  us,  and  that  is  **  AnsAvers  to  Correspondents. 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  us  the  amount  of  information 
given  and  received  in  that  column.  W  e  \a  ill  keep,  foi  the 
present,  to  the  agricultural  organs  as  they  most  vitally 

concern  us.  ,  ,  ,  ,  t,  ^  i 

In  the  first  instance  we  should  much  like  to  knoAV  some¬ 
thing  of  the  age  and  status  of  the  anxious  inquirers  after 
knoAvledge.  Sometimes,  nay,  often,  we  are  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  they  are  all  bona  fide  inquiries,  and  yet 
we  think  they  must  be,  as  the  ingenuity  of  one  man  could 
never  devise  such  a  series  of  brain-racking  problems.  They 
are  a  confiding  set  these  good  folks  ;  they  apparently  think 
the  editor  can  solve  any  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  they  show 

him  no  mercy.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , ,  , 

It  is  said  of  Anthony  Trollope  that  he  considered  that 
novelists  should  subscribe  to  keep  a  lawyex’,  whose  sole 
business  it  should  be  to  see  that  no  writer  belonging  to 
the  co-operation  should  in  his  books  advocate  or  propound 
bad  laAv  ;  in  fact,  we  might  go  one  better  and  suggest  a 
doctor  on  the  same  lines,  who  would  see  that  hero  or 
heroine  died  of  no  impossible  disorder.  But  the  editoi  of 
an  agricultural  newspaper  must  either  be  himself  an 
Admirable  Crichton,  or  he  must  employ  a  sound  laAA^yer, 
a  first-rate  vet.,  an  analytical  chemist,  and  a  general  farm 
adviser  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  who  expect  to  get 
safe  opinions  free,  at  least  for  the  outlay  of  a  penny  for  the 
paper.  (We  hope  their  subscriptions  are  paid  up.) 
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The  people  who  write  are  invariably  in  difficulties  with 
their  landlords,  and  as  tPeir  questions  read,  they  appear 
always  as  the  aggrieved  party.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
about  one  tale  being  good  till  the  other  is  heard.  It  seems 
an  astounding  thing  to  us  that  all  these  landlords  should 
figure  as  harpies.  Surely  when  a  man  takes  a  small  hold¬ 
ing  he  should  know  on  what  terms  it  is  taken.  Surely 
there  is  an  agreement  of  some  sort  drawn  up  on  paper  that 
he  reads  and  ought  to  understand.  As  to  tenant  right, 
values,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind,  the  custom  of  the 
country  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  guide,  or  there  must  be 
local  valuers  and  auctioneers  who'  could  impart  the  desired 
information.  A  man  is  always  a  bit  biassed  in  his  own 
favour,  and  it  requires  a  very  impartial,  level-minded  man 
to  state  his  own  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  fair  to 
his  opponent.  There  are  constant  differences  with  neigh¬ 
bours  about  fences,  watercourses,  trespassing  animals,  dis¬ 
puted  sales,  overhanging  trees,  and  a  host  of  other  things, 
that  a  veritable  Daniel  would  feel  uneasy  to  undertake. 
The  law  of  servant  and  master  has  frequently  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  we  fancy  the  servant  is  often  the  master’s 
master. 

A  new  set  of  questions  is  cropping  up  of  late,  questions 
respecting  employer’s  liability  in  case  of  accident.  We  will 
give  a  bit  of  advice  here.  Insure  all  your  servants,  big 
and  little,  and  thus  make  yourself  and  them  secure  for  the 
future.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  ailments  of 
stock  that  the  most  numerous  questions  arise.  From 
pigeons,  through  fowls,  by  way  of  the  pigsty,  the  cow¬ 
house,  the  Shire  and  Hackney  stables,  the  queries  abso¬ 
lutely  pour  in. 

We  have  seen,  and  we  could  not  possibly  think  it  a  case 
of  undesigned  coincidence.  A  query  most  decidedly  from 
the  same  man  appears  in  three  different  papers  in  the  same 
week.  Now,  does  he  suonose  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom  1  or  does  he  prefer  this  cheap 
way  of  getting  advice  to  paying  a  qualified  vet.  from  making 
an  examination  on  the  spot  ?  In  many  cases  the  questions 
asked  relate  to  cases  that  should  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
We  all  know  that  to  facilitate  the  publishing  of  a  weekly 
paper  the  matter  must  be  in  type  (save  that  space  reserved 
for  late  news)  some  day  or  two  before  publication.  All 
this  valuable  time  is  being  lost. 

In  the  case  of  animals  the  progress  of  disease  is  often 
or  more  generally  rapid,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
advice  must  come  too  late.  Who  can  these  people  be  who 
thus  put  off  and  dally  with  mortal  illness  1  Either  those 
who  are  very  ignorant  or  very  miserly.  A  case  came  under 
our  notice  only  last  week,  when  a  query  was  addressed  to 
the  editor  on  a  dirty  bit  of  paper,  written  in  faint  pencil, 
respecting  some  stock  that  was  seriously  amiss,  and  asking 
for  his  approval  for  the  administration  (in  a  barbarous 
manner)  of  some  old  wife’s  nostrum.  The  question  that 
arose  in  our  mind  was,  “  Would  the  man  proceed  with  his 
own  remedy,  and  cause  certain  agony,  if  not  death  ?  or 
would  the  wretched  creatures  meet  their  death  through  the 
disease  taking  its  normal  course?  We  might  add  that  this 
particular  paper,  or  rather  the  editor,  is  ready  to  answer 
urgent  inquiries  by  return  of  post  if  a  very  trifling  fee  be 
enclosed.  We  rather  wonder  that  this  system  is  not  more 
fully  carried  out,  but  we  think  at  any  rate  the  fee  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  labour  entailed,  and  when 
queries  come  written  in  pencil  that  fee  should  be  doubled. 

There  is  another  thing  that  strikes  us.  There  are 
certain,  what  we  might  term,  standard  ailments,  such  as 
scour  in  calves,  abortion  in  cows,  milk  fever,  and  several 
others  equally  common.  We  dare  undertake  that  not  a 
week  passes  but  these  cases  are  cited  and  remedies  asked. 
This  implies  gross  carelessness  and  inattention.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  and  infectious  disease  we  could  well  understand  a 
desire  for  information,  but  for  ordinary  everyday  ailments 
we  should  be  much  inclined  to  refer  “  Anxious  Inquirer  ” 
to  vol.  00,  No.  00,  page  00,  and  see  that  he  did  not  get  a 
copy  without  adequate  stamps.  These  are  people  who  never 
stop  to  consider  how  little  trouble,  not  how  much  they  can 
give  to  the  long  suffering  editor. 

Then  again,  so  many  apparently  think  that  the  most 
vague  description  of  ailment  in  most  untechnical  terms,  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  describe  an  obscure  disease.  The  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient  is  often  left  unmentioned,  the  manner 
of  feeding,  housing,  and  general  surrounding  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  they  will  often  ask  for  a  prescription  for 
an  animal  after  two,  if  not  more  vets.,  have  declared  the 
case  “  incurable.” 
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The  simple  faith  that  prompts  the  unsuccessful  farmer 
to  ask  the  editor  for  a  scheme  of  management  by  which  he 
may  obtain  a  comfortable  competence  would  be  amusing 
but  for  the  tragic  side.  Here  is  another  case ; — A  widow 
lady  of  sixty,  suddenly  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  a 
good  income,  has  an  idea  that  she  may  recoup  herself  by 
poultry  breeding,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  live  in  her 
accustomed  style.  The  kindest  thing  is  to  answer  decidedly 
in  the  negative,  but  she  expects  to  have  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  carefully  considered. 

.  As  to  the  questions  on  dairy  management  they  seem  "to 
us  utterly  superfluous,  as  such  excellent  manuals  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  pence  that  reveal  every  secret  and 
m3^stery  connected  with  this  art.  People  want  royal  roads 
to  everything  and  everywhere,  and  there  is  but  one  royal 
road — diligent  and  intelligent  application.  With  respect 
also  to  dairy  difficulties,  if  they  are  very  acute  why  do  not 
the  searchers  after  truth  attend  a  course  of  dairy  classes  ? 
Schools  and  teachers  are  pretty  well  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  good  thing  should  always 
be  worth  a  little  trouble  in  attainment. 

There  are  earnest  people  who  regard  the  death  of  fowls 
as  a  great  calamity,  and  are  more  inclined  to  search  for 
remote  causes  than  to  put  down  the  mortality  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  Nature.  As  for  a  post-mortem,  we  can 
conduct  that  ourselves.  It  does  not  take  great  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  discover  a  diseased  liver,  or  super-abundant  fat,  or 
a  distended  crop.  Liver  disease  can  be  set  down  as  pre- 
ventible.  As  in  the  human  race,  too  rich  food  is  account¬ 
able  for  that,  but  the  owners,  not  the  fowls,  are  to  blame. 
They,  poor  things,  eat  what  is  set  before  them  or  they 
would  starve.  Let  them  follow  their  own  inclinations  and 
have  a  free  run,  and  they  will  take  care  to  get  plenty  of 
green  food  to  counteract  the  too  heavy  diet.  There  again, 
as  in  dairy  work,  practical  manuals  are  to  be  found,  both 
good  and  cheap,  and  easy  of  comprehension.  Sixpence  will 
go  a  long  way  in  providing  adequate  knowledge,  and  a  book 
on  the  shelf  is  better  than  an  editor  in  London. 

We  do  not  want  these  notes  to  discourage  anyone  in  the 
reading  of  the  many  good  paoers  that  are  published ; 
indeed,  we  would  wish  them  to  be  studied  more  closely  and 
read  more  attentively.  There  is  always  something  to  be 
found  of  value,  of  interest,  and  of  amusement.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  day  contributing.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  may  have  more  appreciative  readers. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  rain  which  we  desired  in  the  interests  of  all  the  root  crops 
has  been  forthcoming,  and  already  a  great  difference  is  manifest. 
Potatoes  are  covering  in  and  will  be  difficult  to  spray,  but  with 
the  moist  weather  conditions  we  have  at  present  it  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  spraying  should  be  done.  Turnips  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  humid  warmth  are  romping  away,  and  wuth  their  annual 
weeds  require  every  possible  attention.  A  day  or  two  ago  we 
heard  two  farmers  discussing  the  value  of  hoeing  an  acre  of 
common  Turnips.  One  farmer  was  giving  5s.  -per  acre  with  a 
strict  stipulation  for  the  work  being  thoroughly  done.  The  other 
was  getting  his  Turnips  hoed  for  4s.  3d.,  and  he  said  that  the 
work  was  being  done  as  well  as  he  desired.  As  he  is  very 
thoroughgoing  it  has  probably  been  done  w'ell,  and  he  has  saved 
9d.  per  acre  in  comparison  with  his  friend  from  the  next  parish. 
Labourers  are  always  ready  to  take  a  special  price  for  doing  fancy 
work,  but  the  work  does  seldom  much  excel  the  ordinary,  and  we 
fancy  that  the  farmer  wdio  lets  his  work  on  ordinary  terms  and 
looks  closely  after  the  men  is  the  most  practical. 

The  Clover  and  hay  stacks  having  had  time  to  settle  must 
soon  be  thatched,  and  the  thrashing  of  Wheat  and  batting  of  the 
straw  for  thatching  purposes  after  harvest  must  be  proceeded 
with.  Machines  have  been  heard  humming  in  several  directions 
lately,  and  there  are  grave  reports  as  to  damage  done  by  mice. 
One  farmer  declares  he  will  never  again  keep  Wheat  long  into 
the  new'  year,  but  probably  he  has  made  the  same  vow  before. 
It  certainly  is  a  losing  game  unle.ss  the  mice  are  poisoned,  which 
may  easily  be  done.  There  is  generally  an  expert  at  the  business 
in  every  neighbourhood. 

Hedgerows  are  growing  well  under  the  influence  of  the  rain, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  annual  trimming,  which  we  do 
before  harvest  if  possible.  There  may  be  no  opportunity  this 
year. 

There  is  a  little  more  inquiry  in  the  wool  trade,  and  several 
clips  are  being  bought  up.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  exact 
values,  but  15s.  per  281b,  half  hog  and  half  ewe  will  not  be  far 
from  the  mark. 

We  are  about  to  lay  in  the  annual  supply  of  coal.  House  coal 
is  the  same  price  as  last  year.  Steam  coal  is  6d.  cheaper.  Has 
the  coal  tax  any  effect  on  home  prices,  we  wmnder? 
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ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connecticn  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name 

Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


&S0NS 


CELEBRATED 


—  FOR  — 


Early  Forcing;. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS 

&c.,  &c< 


The  above  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  for  full 
descriptive  details  of  these  and  other  SPI.F.NDID 
BULBS  for  forcing,  see  our  CATALOGUE  for 
1903,  which  will  be  fent  free  on  application  to  our 
Offices  at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 
or  to  our  General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C, 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS 


Pure  White ;  deliciously  fragrant. 

We  handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
bulbs  annually;  that  they  give  satisfaction 
is  evident  by  the  following : — 

“  H.vruogate,  .June  3rd,  1903.. 

“Bulbs  supplied  by  you,  especially  the  Roman 
Hyacinths,  turned  out  excellent,  and  were  much 
admired  by  visitors  to  the  hotel.” 

“Co.  Limerick,  May,  1903. 

“Having  grown  for  several  seasons  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  early  white  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  by  you, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  I  always  found  them  of  first- 
rite  quality.  I  have  often  counted  as  many  as  five 
and  six  spikes  on  a  single  bulb.” 

“  Leeds.  June  4th,  1903. 

“The  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  the  last  two 
years  have  been  very  fine  indeed.  They  were  admired 
by  everyone- who  saw  them.” 

“  Warkivorth,  May  25th,  1903. 

“The  Roman  Hyacinths  supplied  by  you  last  year 
were  entirely  satisfactory,  as  I  have  invariably 
found  them  to  be.” 

Prices  on  AppUcationm 

MANCHESTER  &  ALTRINCHAM 


THUR.SDAY,  JULY  30,  1903. 


Soil  Nitrogen. 


h' - 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


FRUIT  FARMING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Price  2/9,  Post  Free, 

A  Practical  Treatise  embracing  Chapters  on  all  the  most 
Profitable  Fruits,  with  Detailed  Instructions  for  successful 
Culture  on  the  Kent  System. 


Ay  C3!-. 


iTJlW 


JocBNAL  OF  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palm’s,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Aspara-gus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


EYERLASTINO 

DOUBLE  GRIP  STAKES. 

Fop  Instantly  Staking  all  Plants. 

From  5/-  per  CLross,  Carriage  Paid. 


Send  P.C.  for  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  and  yourself 
decide  on  its  merits.  It  will  cost  you  nothing, 
and  prove  to  you  that 


’371 


GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


WEST’S  PATENT 
FUMIGATOR, 
Complete,  Post  Free,  9d. 

See  Catalogue  for 
WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF 
NICOTINE. 


^  HE  element  nitrogen  so  absolutely 
essential  for  plant  growth  occurs 
in  the  soil  under  several  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  and  is  derived 
from  many  sources.  The  air  of 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  free 
nitrogen,  and  in  this  state  it  is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  life  of  certain 
micro-organisms,  which  seize  upon  it 
as  food  for  themselves,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  work  transform  it  into  an  available  form 
for  the  nourishment  of  higher  plants. 

In  the  first  instance,  nitrogen  exists  in  the 
soil  as  ammonia  gas,  but  this  rapidly  passes 
iuto  the  nitrous  forms  through  the  agency  of 
the  microbes.  lu  fact,  it  has  been  found  in 
the  Piothamsted  experiments,  where  large 
quantities  of  sulphate  ammonia  have  been 
applied  as  manure,  that  in  three  days  nearly 
every  trace  of  ammonia  has  disappeared,  all 
of  it  having  been  converted  into  nitric  nitrogen, 
in  which  form  most  of  the  higher  plants  derive 
their  nitrogenous  food. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
soils  is,  however,  stored  up  in  the  material 
known  as  humus.  This  humus  matter  through 
the  processes  of  decomposition  aud  of  nitrifi¬ 
cation  is  gradually  made  available  to  plants 
by  the  action  of  bacteria  ;  this  is  Nature’s 
way  of  providing  food  for  new  vegetable  life 
from  the  debris  of  preceding  life.  Thus  the 
decaying  roots  of  growing  crops  and  of  vege¬ 
table  debris  incorporated  iuto  the  soil  as 
manure  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
stores  of  organic  humus  matters  in  a  soil,  and 
as  this  becomes  soluble  it  greatly  assists  in  soil 
fertility. 

Sources  of  Soil  Nitrogen. 

In  the  greater  number  of  ordinary  soils  the 
proportion  of  both  carbon  (humus  matter)  and 
of  nitrogen  become  less  and  less  as  we 
penetrate  below  the  surface  soil,  which  shows 


Plants  Protect,  Money  Save,  and  Labour  Ease* 

CATALOGUE,  containiDg  50  large  page.s,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  Post  Free.  No  Traile 
Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices.  Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries. 

HIGHAM  HILL, 

LONDON  N.E. 


C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


OR  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
WORKS, 


NO  AGENTS-  (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 

No.  1205.— VoL.  XLVII.,  Third  Serils. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mltro  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Streat, 
London.  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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ns  that  these  substances  must  have  had  their  origin  in 
vegetation  which  once  grew  upon  the  land.  Some  soils 
which  are  called  alluvial,  possess  a  subsoil  fertility  of  such 
a  rich  character,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  deposits 
derived  from  the  remains  of  vegetation  washed  from  other 
soils  that  existed  at  a  higher  level. 

This  teaches  us  that  fertility  of  soil,  by  which  we  mean 
its  power  to  feed  growing  plants,  is  due  to  organic  residues 
of  previous  generations  of  plants,  which  have  become  mixed 
with  certain  mineral  substances  derived  from  the  rocky 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  most  important  of  these 
mineral  ingredients  is  potash,  phosphates,  and  lime. 
Magnesia  is  also  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  soil  where 
it  abounds  is  very  injurious  to  nlant  life. 

We  thus  learn  that  the  soil  is  the  medium  in  which  the 
conversion  of  any  form  of  nitrogen  compound,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  into  ammonia  and  nitric 
nitrogen  is  effected.  This  nitric  nitrogen  is  partly  absorbed 
by  growing  plants,  partly  fixed  by  the  soil,  and  partly  also, 
if  opportunity  offers,  carried  away  by  running  drainage 
water.  The  action  of  the  soil,  however,  does  not  stop  here. 
Multitudes  of  living  and  active  organisms  constantly  pre¬ 
sent  in  it,  transform  with  great  rapidity  the  ammonia  from 
decaying  matter  into  nitrates,  in  which  form  cultivated 
plants — fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables — greedily  absorb  and 
convert  it  to  their  uses. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nitrifying  organisms  cannot 
carry  on  their  work  unless  they  are  furnished  with  some 
alkaline  ingredient  to  neutralise  the  nitric  acid  as  it  is 
formed.  This  is  cleaidy  shown  in  the  Rothamsted  experi¬ 
ments,  One  field  is  devoted  to  a  four-course  rotation  of 
crops.  One-third  of  the  acre  has  received  no  manure  what¬ 
ever  for  fifty-four  years  ;  while  another  portion  receives 
once'  in  each  four  years  a  full  mineral  manurial  supply  of 
potash,  phosphates  and  magnesia,  but  no  nitrogen. 

The  third  crop  of  the  rotation  is  Red  Clover,  which  some 
authorities  say  requires  no  manure  because  it  can  obtain 
all  its  wants  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  But  what  are 
the  actual  facts  1  On  this  Rothamsted  soil,  even  in  rotation 
of  crops,  Clover,  which  is  a  nitrogen-collecting  plant,  cannot 
succeed  in  a  mineral-exhausted  soil,  and  consequently  pro¬ 
duces  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre, 
and  frequently  fails  altogether,  while  the  adjoining 
portion  of  land  to  which  is  applied  the  full  mineral  manure, 
but  no  nitrogenous  food,  yields  about  three  tons  of  Clover 
hay  per  acre.  That  is  to  say.  mineral  alkaline  food  being 
provided  for  the  sustenance  of  the  micro-organisms,  they  in 
their  turn  collect  the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  besides 
oxidising  and  setting  free  the  inert  locked  up  organic  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  that  are  present  in  the  soil,  and  offer  it 
in  a  soluble  and  useable  form  to  the  higher  plants. 

Leaf  moulds,  which  are  very  extensively  used  in  horti¬ 
culture,  are  from  their  very  nature  essentially  rich  in 
humus,  and  consequently  of  organic  nitrogen  ;  but  the  nitri¬ 
fication  of  this  organic  nitrogen  is  sometimes  rendered 
difl&cult  by  the  excess  of  humic  acid  which  exists  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  most  peaty  and  leafy  moulds.  The  constituent  may 
be  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  potash. 

In  a  great  many  fertile  garden  soils  the  conveyance  of 
calcareous  (chalky)  matterfe  by  the  frequent  waterings  with 
what  are  called  “  hard  waters,”  suffice  to  keep  up  a  suffici¬ 
ency  of  lime  ;  but  in  leaf  and  peat  moulds,  which  contain 
such  an  excess  of  organic  matter,  the  mineral  bases  rendered 
soluble  by  nitrification  get  rapidly  used  up,  and  these 
moulds  in  consequence  become  overcharged  with  acidity,  to 
the  injury  of  the  plant.s,  necessitating  the  supply  of  some  potash 
salt.  Carbonate  of  potash,  a  constituent  of  wood  ashes,  is  found 
to  be  excellent  for  this  purpose,  or  kainit  salt,  a  cheap  form 
of  potash  ;  either  of  which  tends  to  accelerate  the  nitrifica¬ 
tion  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In  some  experiments 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Trauffaut,  of  Paris,  carbonate  of 
potash  applied  as  manure  to  leaf  mould  was  found  to  in¬ 
crease  the  nitric  nitrogen  by  nine  per  cent,  in  one  case,  and 
by  five  per  cent,  in  another ;  while  an  addition  of  lime 
raised  the  nitrogen  scarcely  a  quarter-of-one  per  cent. — 
J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 
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Old  Time  Gardening. 

A  Country  Garden. 

Bacon’s  presentation  of  a  garden  was,  by  his  own  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  suitecl  to  the  establishment  of  a  prince.  But  we  are  happy 
in  also  having  the  garden  of  an  ordinary  country  gentleman 
described  by  one  of  themselves,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
as  exhibited  in  his  works,  pictures  at  least  a  section  of  that  class 
in  a  not  unpleasing  light.  Of  the  identitj'  of  the  writer  we  are 
cognisant  only  of  his  name' — William  Lawson — and  that  he  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  He  would  appear  ta 
have  been  still  living  in  1623,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  mu.st 
have  been  spent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  ,  „ 

In  “  Tlie  New  Orchard  and  Garden  ”  (1618)  and  The  Country 
Housewife’ .s  Garden  ”  (1617)  is  included  an  epitome  of  gardening 
as  practised  in  Yorkshire  at  the  period  referred  to.  Other  works 
on  gardening  had  been  produced  previous  to  those  of  Lawson  s, 
but  they  were  all  notoriously  what  we  should  now  call  piracies,  or 
were  acknowledged  translations,  and  therefore  nothing  was  truly 
English  about  them  save  the  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  in  Lawson’.s  works  occur  that  is  not  original,  and,  best 
of  all,  thoroughly  English.  As  a  writer,  he  possessed  the  high 
quality  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  though  the  style  is  somewhat 
antiquated  for  the  period.  The  books  were  extremely  popular, 
and  numerous  editions  w^ere  published  during  the  seventeenth 
cGiitury,  tli0  best  edition  being  that  of  1623^  the  niistakeiS  of  the 
first  having  been  rectified  in  this.  t  , 

As  usual,  the  garden  and  orchard  were  attached  to  the  house, 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  an  orchard  in  Lawson’s  opinion 
being  the  view  from  the  windows,  and  the  sweet  smells  that  were 
wafted  through  the  casements  to  the  inmates  of  the  bedrooms. 
A  quaint  engraving  imports  the  author’s  idea  of  what  an  orchard 
and  garden  should  be.  As  usual  it  was  extremely  formal,  with 
straight  walk.s,  many  steps  showing  it  lay  on  a  sloping  ground, 
conduits,  garden  house,  and  a  river,  which  Lawson  considered 

almost  essential  to  a  good  garden.  . i  i 

Flowers  were  cultivated  in  knots,  as  well  as  along  the  sides 
of  walks,  and  in  borders  where  they  intermingled  with  Goose¬ 
berries  and  other  dwarf  fruits.  Banks  and  seats  weie  planted 
with  Camomile  and  other  sweet  smelling  flowers,  where,  like 
Jessica  and  her  husband,  our  author  \vould  with  his  friends,  sit 
of  an  ■evening,  inhaling  the  fragrant  air,  melodious  with  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  and  the  throstle ;  nor  jhd  h® 
despise  the  “  gentle  Robin  recl-brest  and  the  silly  Wren,  with  her 
distinct  whistle  like  a  sweet  Recorder.”  A  maze,  too,  was  an 
essential  feature,  and  besides  this,  he  recommends  that  “your 
Gardiner  frame,  your  lesser  wood  to  the  shape  of  men  armed  in 
the  field  ready  to  give  battell ;  or  swift  running  greyhounds ;  or 
of  well  sented  and  true  running  Hounds  to  cha.se  the  Deere  or 
hunt  the  Hare.”  You  see  there  was  not  a  little  poetry  in  the 
old  man,  nor  was  he  destitute  of  dry  humour,  for  he  concludes  : 

“  This  kinde  of  hunting  shall  not  wa.ste  your  come,  nor  much  your 
coyiic.^^ 

Though  Lawson  does  not  describe  how  these  warriors, 
“  guiltless  of  their  country’s  blood,”  and  these  curiously  sensitive 
vegetable  animals,  were  to  be  framed,  his  contemporary  Mark¬ 
ham  (1616)  does,  and  by  means  of  engavings  shows  that  the 
topiarist  first  of  all  erected  a  framework  of  wood,  to  winch,  by 
the  aid  of  proper  implements,  he  deftly  trimmed  vegetation  into 
shape.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  this  method  continued 
in  use  all  through  the  seventeenth  century  ;  that,  like  knots  and 
mazes,  growth  was  clipped  two  and  three  tinies  a  year,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  was  always  neat,  nor  could  possibly  merit  the  scath¬ 
ing  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Addison,  the  chief  point  of  whose 
criticism  turned  on  the  untrimmed  appearance  of  the  ob;jects 
pilloried.  Other  features  include  a  mountj  “a  true  Dyall  or 
Clocke  and  some  Anticke  workes,  and  especially  silver  sounding 
musique  mixt  instruments  and  voices.’  “  How !  he  exclaims, 
“  will  you  be  rapt  with  delight!  ”  For  exercise  it  is  recommended 
to  have  with  the  orchard  a  bowling  alley,  “or  rather  a  paire  of 
Buts  ”  But  above  all  plenty  of  flowers,  Roses,  Woodbine,  Cow¬ 
slips,  Primroses,  Violets,  and  “thousands  more  ’  were  to  be 

plots  furthest  from  the  house  were  devoted  to  vegetables, 
the  names  and  methods  of  cultivating  these  being  explained  in 
“The  Country  Housewife’s  Garden,”  which  is  generally  found 
bound  up  with  the  “  New  Orchard.”  The  varieties  and  kinds  are 
those  usually  found  in  earlier  lists,  and  we  discover  one  or  two 
indications  of  the  localitv  where  the  writer  lived,  as,  for  instance, 
when  speaking  of  Cole,  he  says,  “Our  country  housewives  give 
their  pottage  their  name  and  call  them  Caell 
“  too  strong  for  mine  Housewife^s  pot/’  is  snitable'  to  Ale 

therewith  against  the  plague.”  “  Peny-royall  or  Pudding  Grasse, 
we  are  assured,  is  “good  for  the  pot,  or  haokt  meete,  or 
Haggas  Pudding.”  Onions  were  sown  “all  the,  summer  long  for 
Sallets,  a.s  also  young  Parsley,  Sage,  Chibals,  Lettice,  Sweet 

Sicilly,  Fennell,  '&c.”  ,  ,  ,  r  -n  »  •  i  + 

It  is  recommended  to  “  tread  the  tops  of  Parneps  in  order  to 
make  the  roots  bigger,  and  the  seeds  should  be  selected  from  the 
middle  of  the  Cyme,  because  these  are  the  best,  and  were  called 
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“  Kings.”  The  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  the  above  is 
extracted  contains  much  curious  and  not  unhelpful  remarks,  and 
so  also  in  that  on  “  General  Rules  on  Gardening,”  as,  for  instance, 

“  Set  moist,  and  sowe  dry.”  “  Seeding  spoiles  the  moste  rootes.” 
Thin  setting  and  sowing  is  profitable,”  &c. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  fruit  trees,  which  beyond  everything 
attracted  most  the  mind  of  Lawson.  The  sorts  he  best  liked  were 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherrias,  Wardens,  Filberds,  red  and  white  Plums, 
Damsons,  and  Bullace.  “We  meddle  not  with  Apricockes  nor 
Peaches,  nor  scarcely  with  Quinches,  which  will  not  like  in  our 
cold  parts”  ;  and,  in  another  part  of  his  book,  he  pooh-poohs  the 
idea  of  growing  Peache.S  trained  to  walls  as  being  altogether 
antagonistic  to  Nature,  and  therefore  certain  to  fail. 

Amongst  smaller  fruits  mentioned  are  Barberries,  Feaberries 
(or  Gooseberries  or  Grosers),  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  which  were 
planted  about  the  roots  of  tall  growing  fruit  trees  and  Currants. 
Some  of  the  cultural  propositions  enunciated  are  no  doubt  ])ro- 
vocative  of  a  smile  when  read  in  the  clearer  light  of  to-day  ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  pruning  and  training  we  are  not  one  whit  in 
advance  of  Lawson.  He  accorded  the  branches  of  his  trees  plenty 
of  space,  and  instead  of  permitting  the  .stems  to  grow  beyond 
reach,  he  pruned  and  trained  tree*  while  still  young,  and  thus 
kept  them  within  bounds,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  a 
specimen  engraved  from  a  drawing  of  the  author,  they  were, 
indeed,  a  roughly  grown  form  of  bush,  well  open  in  the  centre. 
Then  he  condemned  the  practice  of  uncovering  the  main  roots  of 
fruit  trees  during  the  winter  months,  and  he  shows  that,  while  it 
hurts  the  roots,  it  did  nothing  whatever  towards  effecting  the 
purpose  on  account  of  which  it  was  pursued,  namely,  to  retard 
the  exiiansion  of  blossom,  and  so  escape  spring  frost.  - 

In  this  he  was  ver3'  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  because  the 
practice  of  ablaquation.  as  it  was  called,  continued  in  vogue  till 
well  into  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  All  the  same,  remarks  of  Law- 
son  punctuate  not  only  the  position  he  himself  had  attained  as 
an  intelligent  pomologist,  but  also  serve  to  indicate  no  slight 
amount  of  interest  in  fruit  culture  generally  at  the  time  he  lived. 

But  as  the  space  planted  in  gardens  and  orchards  was  always 
limited — Bacon’s  princeh'  gardens,  it  will  be  remembered,  ex¬ 
tended  to  only  thirty  acres — Lawson  planted  only  the  more 
valuable  kinds,  such  as  Cherries,  Damsons,  and  Filberds,  being 
relegated  to  the  fencing,  which  formed  in  those  days  an  indispen¬ 
sable  complement  to  gardens.  It  ma.y  be  noted  that  on  account 
of  the  animals,  such  as  deer,  goats,  sheep,  hares,  conies,  cattle, 
and  horses,  all  of  which  appear  to  haye  roamed  at  will  about  the 
country,  a  fence  with  its  addition  was  a  formidable  affair.  Lawson 
desci’ibes  one  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  ditch  4ft.  in  depth, 
between  which  was  a  broad  space  for  a  fair  walk.  The  sides  of  this 
mound  were  planted  with  Thorn  and  Honeysuckle,  and  various 
trees,  including  the  fruits  already'  noted.  Another  form  of  fence 
in  common  use  was  a  “  diy  wall  of  earth.”  Our  author’s  sympathies 
tended  in  this  direction  because  Wallflowers  grew  naturalK' 
thereon,  and  afforded  with  “Palmes”  an  earh^  feed  for  his  bees. 
Earthen  walls  were,  indeed,  almost  an  English  institution  as  a 
garden  fence.  Turner,  for  instance,  observes  that  Hordeum 
murinum  was  called  Wall  Barley  because  it  commonly  grew  on 
fences  of  this  kind,  and  200  jmars  later  Mr.  Lawrence,  when  he 
commenced  gardening,  had  to  remove  an  earthen  wall  and  replace 
it  with  one  of  brick. 

Stone,  wood,  and  brick  were  also  in  use  for  fencing  in  Lawson’s 
day,  but  the  impression  one  receives  is  that  they  were  not 
common.  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  bees  which  formed  at 
this  period  an  unfailing  item  in  the  gardener’s  daily  work,  and 
Lawson  mentions  a  method  of  protecting  hives  in  recesses  in  .stone 
walls  as  a  novelty  in  his  experience,  which  derives  not  a  little 
interest  from  the  fact  that  in  the  old  gardens  attached  to  Edzell, 
in  Forfarshire,  exactly  the  same  recesse's  remain  till  the  present 
day  in  one  of  the  garden  walls. 

The  general  reader  may  have  concluded  that  Lawson  was  him¬ 
self  merely  a  gardener,  but  while  it  is  clear  that  he  was  perfectly 
cognisant  of  methods  and  means,  and  qualified  to  not  onlj^  direct 
but  to  undertake  much  of  the  operative  work  in  a  garden,  it  is 
at  the  .same  time  inadmissible  to  accept  that  theor^u  Lawson 
emplojmd  a  gardener,  and,  moreover,  explains  that  his  book  was 
w’ritten  not  so  much  for  people  who  kept  a  gardener  as  for  those 
who  had  to  trust  to  labourers,  and  who  not  improbabh^  would 
w'elcome  his  book  as  a  help  in  directing  their  work.  Besides, 
I  am  unaw'are  of  any  other  source  where  it  is  possible  to  gain  so 
definite  a  pronouncement  on  the  gardener  of  that  period  as  that 
given  by  Lawson. 

It  is  needless  to  copy  the  lengthened  list  of  good  qualifies  the 
head  gardener  of  300  years  ago  was  expected  to  possess,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  “  hee  must  not  be  a  scholist  to  make  shew’.” 
He  concludes  “  you  must  needs  allow  him  good  helpe  to  end  his 
labours  which  are  endless,  for  no  one  man  is  sufficient  for  these 
things,”  and  elsewhere  it  is  remarked,  “  Your  under  gardners 
must  labour  to  keepe  all  cleanlj’  and  handsome.”  Here  we  have 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  counti-y  gardens  in  England  being 
managed  by  men  not  devoid  of  education,  and  assisted  b.v  a.  .staff 
of  under  gardeners  who  admittedly  performed  work  of  the  same 
nature  they  do  to-day. 

The  exigencies  of  space  have  caused  the  omission  of  not  a  few 
interesting  and  instructive  passage,s — e.g.,  the  subject  of  soils. 


cultivation,  stocks,  grafting,  and  gathering  of  fruit,  and  the 
management  of  forest  trees,  on  which  Lawson  held  very  pronounced 
opinions,  and  apparentl,y  in  advance  of  those  entertained  by  his 
countrj'iuen.  But  possibh''  sufficient  has  been  noted  to  indicate 
the  broad  lines  on  which  gardening  progressed  in  the  north.  Of 
course  it  is  at  once  palpable  to  the  student  of  Lawson  that,  along 
with  the  practical  advice  he  places  at  the  service  of  his  reader, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  an  idealist.  As  there  was  no  existing 
garden  from  which  Bacon  de.scribed  his,  extraordinary'  in  .so  many 
points  ;  so,  while  keeping  mainly  in  view  the  demands  and  tastes 
of  his  time,  Lawson  also  to  some  extent  produces  an  idealised 
garden.  It  would  not  be  so  delightful  if  it  were  not  so.  Ihe 
garden  was  still  a  part  of  the  house,  and  our  author,  wdth  lus 
description  of  Woodbines  trailing  over  the  doorway,  the  seemly 
and  comfortable  seats  of  Daisies  and  \  iolets,  the  maze  into  wdiich 
hi“  friend,  wandering  in  search  of  berries,  fails  to  recover  himself 
without  help,  the  mount  from  which  he  angles  a  “peckled  trout 
or  sleightie  eele  ”  ;  this  garden,  in  a  word,  which  “  makes  all 
our  sences  .swimme  in  pleasure,”  is  just  what  we  all  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce,  and  always  coming  short  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ment. — B. 

- «♦#.> - 
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Hybrid  Perennial  Phloxes. 


Perennial  Phloxes  were  introduced  into  European  horticulture 
about  1780,  since  which  time  they'  have  been  considered  as  plant.s 
of  especial  merit.  When  cultivated  in  pots,  they  render  good 
service  in  the  ornamentation  of  apartments,  balconies,  and 
corridors.  Flowering  occurs,  according  to  variety,  from  the 
middle  of  July,  even  to  September. 

The  principal  varieties  are  ;  (1)  Phlox  pyramidalis  or  maculata, 
a  native  of  North  America,  its  stem  attaining  a  height  of  from 
3ft.  3in.  to  3ft.  bin.,  with  odoriferous  flowers  arranged  in 
serrated  panicles;  (2)  Phlox  paniculata,  with  straight,  brittle 
stems,  from  about  IMt.  to  3ft.  high,  having  revei-sed  leave.s,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  a  superb  paiiicled  cluster,  which  is 
pyramidal  and  serrated  with  pedunculate,  odoriferous  flowers ; 
(3)  Phlox  acuminata,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Phlox 
decussata,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  stems  from  30in.  to  lOin. 
high,  which  are  straight,  and  terminated  by  a  round  clnster  of 
flowers  of  a  rose-lilac  hue.  This  is  a  very  simple  plant,  and  can 
be  grown  in  most  indifferent  soil,  having  also  the  advantage  ot 
withstanding  drought.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  these  qualities 
that  seedsmen  and  amateurs  have  ajiplied  themselves  to  the  im¬ 
proving  of  this  plant.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  hybrid  perennial 
Phlox  are  now  comprised  under  the  name  of  Phlox  deonssata. 

All  the  beautiful  varieties  obtained  froiii  seeds  come  from  the 
cressing  of  the  Phlox  paniculata,  pyramidalis,  and  decu.ssata.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  from  the  latter  that,  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
severino-  and  intelligent  selections  that  have  been  made,  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  have  been  obtained  with  hues  varying  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  red.  ^ 

The  cultivation  of  the  hybrid  pereiiiual  Phlox  is  very  siiuple, 
for  these  plants  will  grow  in  all  soils,  irre.spective  of  the  .situation. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  they  grow  best  in  good  soil, 
and  in  a  place  where  they  are  favoured  with  the  sun.  they  can 
be  multiplied  by  seed,  division  of  the  crowns,  or  by  cuttings. 

Seed. — Seed'  plots  of  perennial  Phloxes  can  be  made  all  the 
year  though,  preferably,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  October. 
Furnish  a  well-drained  bed.  The  raising  of  the  seed.s  is  very  .slow 
and  risky,  sometimes  even  only  springing  up  the  second  year, 
especially  if  sown  in  the  spring.  \\  hen  the  plants  have  a  few 
leives  they  are  transplanted  bin.  apart.  As  a  rule,  seed  plots  are 
onlv  used  by  specialists  eiideavouniig  to  obtain  some  new 
varieties,  for  the  various  methods  of  multiplication  are  far  simpler 

‘^^'^IJiviJon 'of  the  crowns  is  best  done  in  the-  spring.  Perennial 
Phloxes  can  also  be  multiplied  by  bedding  the  branches  in  the 
Sil  in  August  or  September,  and,  if  well  watered,  these  branches 
will  soon  take  root  at  all  the  nodes  which  are  buried. 

Cuttings  are  useful  where  a  large  number  of  subiects  of  the 
^ame  variety  are  desired.  They  may  be  taken  during  the  whMe 
year  though  it  will  be  easier  to  operate  with  young  shoots,  insert- 
them  in  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  bellg  ass  or  in  a 
’1-^1110.  Once  hiving  taken  root,  they  are  planted  in  the  nursery 
intil  the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  in  their  respective  places. 

Phlox  subulata  or  frondosa  are  ornainental  for  rockeries^ 
Phlox  setacea  was  introduced  from  North  America  in  L8b,  along 
ivith  the  Phlox  Nelsoni  and  nivalis.  P.  reptaiis,  also  introduced 
From  North  America  in  1800,  is  cultivated  under  the  names  vmrna 
and  stolonifera.  Thi.  is  a  very  different  plant  on  account  of  i  s 
rounded  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  silky;  as  likewise  by  it.s 
ourple-red  cyme  inflorescence  and  its  uncovered  and 
flowmr.s  These  different  species  of  Phlox  make  delightful  ’’ordei 
plants  from  the  end  of  April  to  May.  and  even  June.  They  can, 
moreover,  be  easily  multiplied  by  dividing  the  clusters. 
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Cattleya  x  Oweniana. 

It  -tvas  in  1892  that  this  very  beautiful  flower  received  a  first- 
class  certificate,  and  like  so  many  other  of  the  choicer  hybrids, 
the  stock  of  plants  has  increased  verA"  slowly.  The  lip  has  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  apex,  and  in  form  it  narrows  at  the  throat,  which 
is  deeply  veined  with  gold,  as  are  the  side  lobes.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white.  Though  the  parentage  was  not  recorded  at 
the  time  when  the  award  was  made,  it  was  suggested  that  C.  gigas 
and  C.  aurea  were  the  progenitors. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

We  have  few'  more  thirsty  subjects  than  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum  when  growing  freely  and  well  established.  The  roots 
appear  able  to  deal  with  very  large  supplies  of  water,  and  unless 
they  get  it  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  not  swell  up  to  their  full  size, 
consequently  the  flower  spikes  will  be  weak.  O.  grande,  too,  and 
its  allies  O.  Insleayi  and  Schlieperianum  can  do  with  full  supplies 
now,  as  both  growth  and  flower  spikes  are  forming.  Just  now 
there  is  something  exceptionally  attractive  to  insects  about  these 
last  named  species,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised,  both 
flowers  and  growth  will  be  ruined.  Standing  the  f)lants  in 
saucers  of  water  on  other  pots  inverted  is  a  good  protection  in 
the  case  of  slugs. 

In  the  cool  Orchid  frame  a  little  soot  and  lime  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  ashes,  or  shingle  that  is  used  for  standing  the 
plants  upon,  the  ammonia  rising  from  this  being  of  great  benefit 
to  the  plants,  and  distasteful  to  slugs  and  other  insects.  A  little 
air  must  be  left  on  top  of  the  frame  all  night,  the  only  time  for 
entirely  closing  it  being  late  in  the  afternoon.  Even  then  air 
will  be  admitted  below  if  the  frame  is,  as  it  should  be,  propped 
up  by  bricks  at  each  corner. 

In  some  cases  Oncidium  macranthum  and  other  of  this  set 
will  be  producing  roots  from  the  base  of  the  growths,  high  up  out 
of  the  compost,  and  in  order  to  save  these  from  insect  attacks, 
and  allow'  them  the  benefit  of  the  compo'st,  a  little  moss  and  peat- 
should  be  placed  near  them,  to  conduct  the  roots,  so  to  .speak,  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  pots.  These,  too,  require  abundance 
of  moisture  now  after  the  strain  of  flowering,  liking  it  both  on 
the  leaves  and  roots. 

Cattleya  citrina  is  now  at  its  ciuietest  period,  and  should  be 
suspended  near  the  roof  glass  in  the  coolest  house.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  overdrying  this  species  at  any  time,  but  its  ver^' 
habit  of  growth  shows  that  it  dislikes  much  water,  e.specially  over 
the  foliage,  and  now  that  it  is  practically  at  rest  rjuite  sufficient 
for  its  needs  will  be  drawn  from  a  laroperly  moistened  house.  The 
use  of  the  sj'ringe  is  to  be  avoided,  and  only  occasional  moistening 
of  the  roots  allowed.  Cork  blocks  lightly  dressed  with  moss  are 
best  for  growing  this  species  upon  ;  it  never  see-mst  liappy  in  pots. 
— H.  R.  R. 


Propagating  Pansies  and  Violas. 


Pansies  and  Violas  are  interesting  flowers  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  diversified  colours  they  present,  and  the  length  of  time, 
Violas  especially,  continue  in  bloom.  In  many  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments  Violas  form  an  excellent  groundwork  and  also  pleasing 
edgings  to  beds.  Pansies  should  be  grown  in  beds  to  themselves 
or  be  associated  A^  ith  spring  floAvering  plants.  They  floAver  the 
best  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  after  AA'hich  time  the  plants 
may^be  removed  for  summer  bedding. 

Violas  continue  to  floAver  longer  and  are  more  or  less  attrac¬ 
tive  throughout  the  summer,  if  the  soil  can  be  kept  moist  and 
cool,  and  due  attention  is  giA'en  to  remoA'ing  spent  blooms.  A 
mulch  of  rotted  maiiAire  is  beneficial,  as  it  prevents  moisture  from 
the  soil  evaporating,  and  Avill  supply  some  sustenance  to  the 
roots  when  it  is  occasionally  copiously  Avatered. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
rai.sing  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  to  insert  in  autumn  for  spring 
flowering.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  bv  both  seed  and  cuttings. 
The  former  plan  must  be  resorted  to  AA'here  no-  jAlants  are  aA'ail- 
able  to  obtain  cuttings.  Fortunately  it  is  a  most  interesting 
method,  and  the  plants  obtained  groAA’  away  freely,  a  large 
majority  of  them  proving  of  good  quality  and  free  floAvering. 

The  .seed,  Avhicli  should  be  obtained  from  a  reliable  source,  may 
be  soAvn  in  a  cold  frame,  or  even  outdoors  in  a  shady  border.  DraAv 
shalloAv  clrills  Sin  apart,  making  the' soil  moderately  rich  and 
fine  preA'ioiisly.  Scatter  the  seed  think'  and  coA'er  sparingly 
Avith  A'ery  fin e_  soil.  Shade  to  prevent  er'aporation,  but  if  the 
surface  soil  dries,  .sprinkle  on  water  AA'ith  a  fine-rose  can.  No 
thinning  out  should  be  necessarA'  until  the  seedlings  are  large  | 
enough  to  prick  out  singly.  This  may  be  done  on  a  finely  pre-  1 


pared  border  of  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  decomposed 
manure,  not  using  too  much  of  the  latter  ingredients. 

Lift  the  seedlings  Avith  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  prick 
out  2in  apart.  Having  received  hardy  treatment  the  little 
plants  are  short  and  sturdy.  Give  them  a  gentle  Avatering,  and 
continue  to  do  so  Avhen  neces.sary.  This  AA’ill  be  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  until  the  autumn,  Avhen  they  are  ready  for  lifting  and 
planting. 

In  raising  plants  by  cuttings  it  is  impoi'tant  to  note  that 
the  best  shoots  for  the  purpose  are  secured  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  They  are  usually  produced  freely  onAvards  from  the 
present  time.  To  facilitate  their  production  in  the  case  of 
Pansies  it  is  best  to  cut  aAA’ay  the  old  groAvth  as  soon  as  signs 
are  given  of  diminished  A'igour  in  the  floAvering.  The  same  may 
apply  to  Violas,  but  under  moist  treatment  the  shoots  will  be 
produced  along  Avith  the  flowering.  Those  not  shoAA’ing  flowers 
are  the  be.st.  Frequently  they  may  be  secured  AA'ith  some  small 
AA’hite  roots  attached. 

Thick  stemmed  groAvths  Avith  large  leaves  do  not  make  good 
cuttings,  being  holloAv  in  the  centre,  and  though  they  may  look 
so  promising  theA'  eventually  die  off,  AA'hile  those  of  slender 
appearance  keep  fresh  and  soon  root.  The  preparation  of  the 
cuttings  is  simple.  Some  AA'ill  need  none,  AA'hile  others  only 
require  the  small  leaflets  at  the  base  nipping  off,  and  the  stems 
cutting  to  a  joint. 

Those  haA'ing  short,  Avhite  rootlets  or  a  portion  of  blanched 
stem  may  be  dibbled  in  as  they  are.  Use  a  small,  blunt  ended 
stick,  making  the  hole  no  larger  than  necessary.  The  surface 
inch  of  soil  should  be  made  light,  fine  and  sandy.  Prick  the 
cuttings  out  1-^in  apart,  in  roAvs  2in  asunder.  See  that  the  base 
of  each  cutting  touches  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Press  the  soil 
closely  round.  Carefully  label  the  colour  or  name  of  variety,  and 
Avhen  all  are  inserted  give  a  copious  Avatering  Avith  a  fine-rosed 
can. 

The  best  position  for  the  cutting  bed  is  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  Avail  or  in  a  frame  which  can  be  readily  shaded.  The  cuttings 
must  be  kept  moist  by  occasional  sprinkling.  All  being  well 
they  Avill  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  planting  in  beds  or  borders  in 
autumn. — E.  D.  S. 


Certificated  Plants. 

Continued  from  faeje  t.60,  vol.  xlvi.J 

Passion  Flowebs. — The  only  seedlings  from  the  hardy  P- 
cserulea  to  receive  an  award  from  the  R.H.S.  is  Constance  Elliott, 
a  pale,  almost  white  A'ariety,  certificated  in  1884.  At  one  time 
there  were  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  suburbs  of  London  fine 
examples  of  the  common  hardy  species  groAA'ing  again.st  the  walls 
of  villa  residences,  but  the  severe  winters  during  the  past  tAA^enty 
years  destroyed  most  of  them.  Some  species  have  received 
awards,  but  they  are  rarely  met  Avith  in  gardens.  The  most 
numerously  cultivated  in  greenhouses  and  stoves  are  P.  edulis, 
which  produces  large  purple  fruit,  and  P.  quadrangularis. 

Pentstemons. — I  can  Avell  remember  some  of  the  earliest  im¬ 
provements  made  with  P.  HartAA'-egi  (gentianoides)  in  the  early 
forties,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  flower ; 
so  probably  had  P.  coboea  and  P.  glaber.  It  was  not  until  1861 
that  the  Pentstemon  received  recognition  by  the  R.H.S. ,  when 
Lobbianus,  not,  it  is  presumed  a  species,  received  a  certificate  of 
merit,  folloAved  by  Blue  Beauty,  Compactus,  Mrs.  Steans,  and 
Princeps  in  the  folloAving  year.  Thenceforth,  the  progress  of  the 
flower  Avas  rapid,  and  the  energies  expended  by  Scotch  and  Con¬ 
tinental  florists  in  its  improvement  have  culminated  in  the 
deA'elopment  of  large  Gloxinia-like  blossoms  of  great  beauty ;  and 
though  the  fine  modern  improvements  are  of  such  vigorous  growth, 
yet  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  plants  through  the 
winter  after  flowering  Avhen  in  the  open  ground ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  as  a  precaution  to  perpetuate  fine  seedling  varieties  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Awards  of  merit  are  noAV  made  to  strains 
rather  than  to  individuals,  as  the  aggregate  of  quality  is  so  high. 

Peknettyas. — Mr.  Davis,  of  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down,  did 
'  great  service  to  horticulture  when  in  the  seventies  he  produced 
his  seedling  Pernettyas.  He  crossed  P.  mucronata  and  P.  angusti- 
folia,  and  obtained  robust  growing  varieties  producing  large 
clusters  of  varied  coloured  berries  according  to  the  variety,  and 
betAveen  1878  and  1882  he  received  as  many  as  seven  certificates 
of  merit  for  varieties  either  with  Avhite,  flesh-coloured,  lilac,  black, 
or  crimson,  &c.,  berries.  They  are  of  great  A'alue  as  decorative 
subjects  in  AA'inter. 

Petunias. — Fifty  years  ago  the  Petunia  Avas  rapidly  becoming 
popular  as  a  florists’  floAver.  It  Avas  not  till  1823,  when 
P.  nyctaginiflora  AA  as  introduced,  folloAA  ed  by  P.  violacea  in  1831, 
that  florists  had  material  to  work  upon.  The  t-Avo  readily  lent 
themselves  to  crossing,  and  yielded  in  their  progeny  much  A'aria- 
tion.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  interest  created  by  such 
varieties  as  Lady  Cullum,  Novelty,  Major  Domo,  and  Hermione, 
certificated  by  the  National  Floricultural  Society  preA'ious  to 
1858;  and  also  of  Shrubland  Rose  and  Countess  of  Ellesmere, 
popular  rose-tinted  bedding  varieties.  It  Avas  not  till  1861  that  a 
Petunia  receiA'ed  an  award  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  vSociety, 
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when  the  once  popular  inimitabilis  flore-pleno  won  this  honour 
for  Messrs.  Veitoh  and  Sons.  That  M'US  followed  by  Butterfly 
(Holland),  Mrs.  Ferguson  (Ferguson),  a  charming  variety  in  those 
days ;  Emma  (Bull),  and  Eliza  Mathieu  (G.  Smith),  &o.  In  those 
days  the  small,  finely  formed,  striped  and  self  varieties  found 
most  favour.  Now  we  have  a  race  of  large,  ill-shapen,  flabby 
varieties  of  Continental  origin,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  florists’ 
type ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  these  well-formed,  stout,  small- 
flowered  varieties  are  coming  to  the  front  once  more.  The 
Petunia,  formerly  a  popular  exhibition  plant,  has  ceased  to  be 
so.  The  specimens  seen  at  our  large  flower  shows  are  in  the  form 
of  market  grown  stuff,  but  they  are  of  great  service  in  the  garden 
in  summer,  their  great  freedom  and  continuity  of  blooms  being 
one  of  their  chief  recommendations. 

Philadelphus. — The  Floral  Committee  had  been  in  existence 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  an  award  was  made  to  a  member 
of  this  genus,  a  species  named  mexicanus  being  so  recognised. 


mittee  was  to  a  variety  named  Orion,  in  1860.  Of  late  years 
several  fine  standard  varieties,  such  as  Avalanche,  Coquelicot, 
Eclaireur,  Iris,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Torpileur,  &c.  In  addition  many 
awards  have  been  made  to  varieties  growing  in  collections  at 
Chiswick.  Most  of  the  new  varieties  of  recent  years  have  come 
from  abroad.  The  growth  of  these  is  generally  dwarf  and  bushy, 
the  individual  flowers  large,  and  the  trusses  of  bloom  bold  and 
striking.  New  varieties  also  emanate  from  Scotland,  especially 
of  the  P.  suffruticosa  type.  The  Phlox  is,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  a  favourite  subject  for  exhibition. 

Phyllocacti. — Seeing  that  all  the  awards  made  to  new 
varieties  of  this  group  have  been  made  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  it  is  obvious  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  are 
of  comparatively  recent  date ;  or  at  any  rate,  it  is  during  this 
period  they  were  submitted  for  recognition.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  about  1870,  Colonel  Charleton,  Farm  Hill,  Isle  of  "Wight, 
bloomed  a  series  of  beautiful  hybrids,  obtained  by  him  from  cross- 


Cattleya  x  Oweniana. 


Other  species,  such  as  the  scentless  Virginian  inodorus,  the  hybrid 
Lemoinei,  and  microphyllus,  a  small  leaved  form,  were  similarly 
recognised.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Mock 
Oranges,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  species,  the  pure 
white  flowers  being  produced  in  great  profusion.  Of  the  sweet 
scented  coronarius  group,  Boule  d’ Argent  and  Mont  Blanc  are 
very  fine  additions  to  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs ;  and  no  garden 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  unless  this  group  is  well  represented. 

Phlox. — Here  is  a  genus  which  comprehends  several  types, 
ranging  from  the  dwarf est  forms  of  P.  subulata  to  the  tall  growing 
varieties  of  P.  suffruticosa  and  P.  decussata,  and  the  large  group 
of  annual  varieties  headed  by  P.  Drummondi.  P.  divaricata, 
shown  under  the  name  of  P.  canadensis,  and  P.  subulata  Vivid, 
obtained  awards  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  those  given  by  the  Floral 
Committee  to  new  varieties  went  to  the  progeny  of  the  her¬ 
baceous  types.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  informs  us  that  “  The  her¬ 
baceous  Phlox  of  our  gardens,  of  which  we  have  now  so  many 
forms,  appears  to  have  descended  from  P.  decussata,  P.  pani- 
culata,  P.  suffruticosa,  P.  Carolina,  and  other  old  species  of  the 
tall  growing  section.”  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  define 
exactly  upon  what  lines  the  first  award  made  by  the  Floral  Com¬ 


ing  Cereus  speciosissimus  and  Phyllocactus  crcnaius;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  late  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  produced  a  race  of  hybrids 
between  the  creamy  white  P.  crenatus  and  some  scarlet-flowered 
form.  But  it  remained  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  the 
Chelsea  Nurseries,  to  produce  the  latest  developments,  and  of  the 
'  seventeen  awards  made  to  new  forms  which  find  a  place  in  the 
list  of  certificated  iilants,  all  were  for  varieties  shown  by  the 
Chelsea  firm . 

Polyanthuses. — The  first  form  of  the  giant  Polyanthus 
(P.  elatior)  to  obtain  recognition  was  Golden  Prince,  which  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  as  far  back  as 
1868.  Since  then  several  others  were  similarly  honoured,  but  the 
practice  of  giving  awards  to  individual  varieties  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  abandoned,  and  any  recognition  is  now  made  to  strains,  as 
they  are  generally  very  good,  and  much  in  demand  for  spidng 
gardening.  Of  the  gold-laced  section  a  new  variety  rarely  finds  , 
its  way  to  the  table  of  the  R.H.S.  What  new  ones  are  produced 
— and  they  appear  only  at  intervals— are  from  the  north  of 
England ;  the  cooler  and  moister  character  of  which  is  more 
favourable  to  their  well  doing. — R.  De.vn. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Carrot  Crop. 


Your  correspondent  “  W.  S.”  may  enjoy  what  satisfaction  can 
be  extracted  from  my  experience  of  the  Carrot  crop  this  year 
generally  in  learning  that  things  with  him  and  in  his  locality  are 
no  worse  than  they  are  elsewhere.  We  seem  this  year  to  have 
almost  universally  suffered  from  a  Carrot  epidemic,  for  never 
in  the  history  of  Carrot  culture,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  these 
roots  looked  worse,  or  has  it  been  more  difficult  to  obtain  a 
decent  plant.  Here  is  a  subject  of  real  importance  which  may 
well  merit  the  attention  of  that  not  too  practical  body,  the 
R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  for  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
growers  to  determine  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  com¬ 
parative  Carrot  failure.  Just  recently  I  heard  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  Middlesex  gardeners  say  that  he  could  not  get  a  Carrot 
plant  anyhow.  Just  recently,  too,  I  have  been  examining 
hundreds  of  gardens  and  allotments  in  all  parts  of  the  favoured 
county  of  Surrey,  the  Carrot  county  par  excellence,  and  the 
proportion  of  decent  CaiTot  beds  found  is  about  10  per  cent. 
Generally  the  beds  are  of  the  most  miserable  nature ;  indeed, 
the  plants  have  almost  disappeared.  One  or  two  quite  good 
beds  may  be  seen  in  the  same  locality,  and  on  precisely  similar 
soil,  where  there  are  also  tw'enty  wretched  ones.  The  time 
growing  and  general  culture  has  been  the  same,  but  the  results 
have  been  so  dissimilar. 

On  all  bad  beds  the  leafage  is  infested  with  the  Cairot  aphis 
or  lice,  which  is  sucking  the  juices  from  the  plants.  In  one  little 
garden  at  Carshalton  where  there  wei'e  a  few  very  respectable 
rows,  a  very  old  man  said  that  he  saved  his  by  making  paraffin 
emulsion— two  wineglasses  of  paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  water — 
well  working  it  through  the  syringe,  then  gently  spraying  the 
plants.  Still,  there  was  the  odd  fact  that  some  good  if  small 
beds  were  so  without  having  been  sprayed  at  all.  I  have  observed 
that  where  any  of  these  cottagers  sowed  seed  early  in  July  to 
secure  a  winter  pulling  crop  that  they  had  an  excellent  clean 
plant.  I  should  think,  aided  by  these  recent  rains,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  good  clean  beds  from  July  sown  Carrots 
for  winter  use  where  they  were  wisely  .sown.  I  have  wondered 
Avhether  the  general  failure  of  the  Carrot  sowings  was  in  any  way 
due  to  old  seed.  La.st  year  was  not  a  good  seed  year  for  many 
things,  and  if  the  Carrot  crop  was  a  bad  one,  then  a  good  deal  of 
old  .seed  or  imperfectly  ma.tured  seed  may  have  been  sent  out,  and 
allied  to  the  cold  spring  the  result  would  naturally  be  imperfect 
or  weak  germination,  and  equally  weak  growth,  upon  which  the 
Carrot  aphis  would  .speedily  prey.  Old  seed  may  germinate  well 
in  warm  soil  in  July,  yet  badly  in  March  or  April  when  the  soil 
is  very  cold.  However,  the  sugge.stion  is  purely  hypothetical. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Carrot  failure  is  a  very  general  one. _ 

A.  Dean, 


Hints  on  Budding  Roses. 

No  amateur  has,  I  believe,  read  with  more  pleasure  than  I 
have  the  “  Garden  Notes  ”  which  have  appeared  at  intervals  in 
the  columns  of  the  “  Standard  ”  on  general  subjects  connected 
with  the  popular  study  and  practice  of  horticulture.  The  advice 
given  has  been  so  admirably  .simple,  within  the  compa.ss  of  the 
veriest  tyro,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date;  while  the  style  in  which 
the  advice  is  given  is  so  broad  and  exhaustive,  .so  scholarlike 
and  technical  (jnst  academic  enongh  without  being  unduly 
pedantic),  that  “Garden  Notes”  whenever  they  have  apijeared 
have  been  hailed  with  universal  acceptance,  not  only  by 
devotees  to  gardening,  but  glanced  at  by  most  readers,"  who 
find  enjoyment  in  obtaining  information  on  a  subject  like  horti¬ 
culture  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  directly  or  indirectly,  full  of 
interest  when  treated  with  that  ability  which  can  only  come 
from  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  great  experience  and  thorough 
master  of  the  varied  subjects  he  treats  about.  The  readers  of 
our  Rose  Journal,  I  believe,  will  join  in  my  surprise  when  I 
read  in  “  Garden  Notes  ”  in  the  “  Standard  ”  of  July  22,  in  a 
detailed  acconnt  of  the  practice  of,  budding  Roses,  that  “a 
4in  long  cut  should  be  made,  that  is,  about  the  .same  length 
as  the  sheath  of  the  bud  intended  for  insertion.”  Now  this  is 
•■^o  manifestly  wrong,  and  I  hold  so  unusual,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  an  error  of  the  printer  were  it  not 
repeated  twice,  as  being  of  extreme  importance.  All  other 
directions  on  the  subject  are  good ;  this  undoubtedly  is  wrong 


and  dangerous,  as  2in  is  well  within  the  normal  length  of  any 
bud  to  be  imserted — indeed,  I  can  fancy  the  smile  on  reading 
the  pas.sage  that  would  creep  over  the  faces  of  the  vast  number 
of  lads  who  do  the  budding  at  the  large  Rose  establi-shments, 
while  the  foreman  sees  to  the  supply  of  well-seasoned  huds  and 
that  the  nomenclature  be  correct. 

Having  a  long  practical  experience  of  budding  Roses,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  hints  as  to  Avhat 
I  have  always  found  cardinal  rules  for  successful  budding.  First 
and  chiefly  (as  to  Briars),  ripe,  well  seasoned  buds,  from  .shoots 
that  have  flowered,  are  preferable,  these  should  be,  for  choice, 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  stage  of  maturity  as  the  wood 
in  which  they  ai'e  to  be  inserted.  Secondly,  seeing  that  it  is 
of  the  ntmo.st  importance  that  a  minimum  of  friction  (or  bruis¬ 
ing)  should  take  place  during  the  delicate  operation,  the  “  slit  ” 
should  be  absolutely  straight,  when  the  bud  will  slip  into  its 
place  almost  invariably  of  its  own  accord.  Thirdly,  on  the 
general  principle  that  “Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,”  it  is  equally 
important  that,  by  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  bud 
inserted  should  be  firmly  and  evenly  located  in  its  new  home. 
Scores  and  scores  of  buds  fail  to  unite  and  become  homogeneous 
with  the  stock  through  neglect  of  these  simple  precautions.  Like 
every  act  of  ordinary  manipulation,  practice  makes  perfect ; 
in  point  of  fact,  every  budder  soon  finds  out  this  for  himself, 
by  increased  de.spatch  over  his  work  and  facility  of  action. 

As  regard  budding  on  Manetti  stocks,  this  work,  barring 
the  stooping,  is  much  easier,  and,  given  plump,  well  .seasoned 
buds,  much  more  certain  in  its  .successful  results.  The  buds  are 
inserted  just  below  the  gi’ound,  and  always  tied  up  with  raffia 
or  bast  matting,  which  soon  perishes  but  lasts  sufficiently  long 
for  the  bud  and  wood  to  unite.  I  prefer  for  Briars  cotton  (four 
to  six  thread  hanks)  in  preference  to  wool,  as  not  cutting  into 
the  wood  and  a  far  better  prevmitive  against  heat  and  cold. 
Certainly  bast  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  by  the  writer  in 
“  Garden  Notes,”  for  Briars,  though,  as  aforesaid,  necessary 
for  Manetti  budding. 

In  tying  up,  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  general  practice  is 
to  bring  the  cross-ties  very  flush  over  the  cap  of  the  bud,  and 
not  too  close  in  front  of  the  bud,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  rea.son 
that  the  bud  should  repose  on  an  even  surface  everywhere  cn 
the  wood. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


Wanted— Slaves. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed,  which  is  one 
of  the  answers  I  received  from  an  application  for  a  situation. 
In  common  with  many  gardeners  I  appreciate  the  many  efforts 
you  make  through  your  Journal  to  improve  our  prospects.  I  do 
not  want  the  letter  again,  so  that  if  it  pleases  you  to  print  it 
you  are  welcome  to  do  so.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  person 
writing  asks  rather  a  lot. — J.  R.  E.,  July  16. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  the  following: — “In  reply  to  your 
letter,  what  1  want  is  a  married  couple,  without  family,  in¬ 
dustrious,  sober,  honest,  and  trustworthy.  The  house  is  quite  a 
small  one,  and  I  do  not  entertain,  except  occasionally  to  tea,  but 
I  sometimes  have  visitors.  There  are  no  lawns,  only  grass  plots 
in  front  with  flower  beds  and  bordei-s.  There  is  a  rather  large 
kitchen  garden  where  Potatoes  and  the  usual  vegetables  are 
grown.  There  is  a  small  conservatory  and  a  range  of  glass 
houses — two  100ft  by  12ft,  and  one  80ft  by  17ft — where  pot  plants. 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  for  sale.  One  of  these  houses 
is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 

“  I  usually  have  a  boy  to  help,  and  there  is  one  now  ;  but  I  may 
not  always  be  able  to  get  one.  I  require  the  gardener  to  be  well 
up  in  his  work,  and  not  to  need  constant  supervision.  I  do  not 
require  him  to  be  an  abstainer,  but  he  must  be  sober,  and  as  there 
is  a  pnblichouse  opposite  my  side  gate  I  strongly  object  to  his 
frequenting  it  in  the  daytime.  I  expect  the  place  to  be  kept  neat 
and  clean — like  a  gentleman’s  residence.  There  is  also  a  meadow 
and  I  have  had,  and  may  again  have  a  pony  for  riding. 

“  The  wife  must  be  a  good  plain  cook,  do  all  the  housework  and 
mending,  and  help  the  woman  who  comes  to  do  the  washing.  As 
I  am  often  away  from  home  I  must  have  trustworthy  people  wdio 
can  be  left  in  charge.  The  wages  are  £1  a  week,  with  the  kitchen 
and  bedroom,  coals  and  light,  vegetables  fi’om  the  garden,  but 
not  other  food.  The  situation  will  be  vacant  in  about  three 
weeks’  time.” 

- - 

Holidays  In  Belgium  and  the  Ardennes. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  illustrated  booklet,  entitled  “Holidays  in  Belgium 
and  the  Ardeunes,”  by  Percy  Bindley,  describing  new  inexpen¬ 
sive  holidays,  via  Harwich  and  Antwerp,  in  Flanders  and  the 
Ardennes.  A  special  feature  has  been  made  of  the  tinted  illus¬ 
trations.  Apply  at  30,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  Joseph  Booker  has  succeeded  Mr.  E.  Banibridge  a.s  head  I 
gardener  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Shipway,  at  Grove  House,  Chiswick, 
London.  Mr.  Banibridge  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  at 
Bene  Park,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  *  *  Mr.  David  Murray,  for  the 

past  two  years  foreman  in  the  houses  at  Carberi-y  Tower,  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  J.  D.  Cobbold,  Escp, 
Holly  Wells,  Ipswich. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  bo  held  on  Tuesday,  Augiust  4,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  Special  iirizes  will 
be  given  for  Cactaceous  xilants.  A  lecture  on  “  Landscaxie  Gar¬ 
dening”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  July  21, 
thirty-six  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  Lady 
Arthur  Hill,  Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  the 
Hon.  Gerald  Ponsonby,  making  a  total  of  1045  elected  since  last 
January  1. 

The  Yeitchian  Cup. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  a 
business  in  London  (Mr.  James  Veitch,  jun.,  having  come  to 
Chelsea  in  1853),  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  have 
Xjresented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  five  silver-gilt  cups 
of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each.  This  liberal  offer  has  been 
acceirted  by  the  Council,  and  the  following  conditions  drawn  uxd  ; 
The  cup  will  be  known  as  “  The  Veitchian  Cup,^’  and  one  will  be 
awarded  once  a  j^ear  to  the  best  individual  exhibit  in  the  opinion 
of  special  judges  at  the  Temple  Shows  of  1904,  1905,  1900,  1907, 
and  1908,  or  any  other  leading  show  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  the  Council  may  determine.  The  successful  exhibit 
may  be  either  a  single  plant,  or  a  group,  a  novelty,  or  an  example 
of  culture.  The  cup)  will  become  the  pDrop^erty  of  the  winner  each 
year,  and  he  will  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  exhibit 
is  his  own  property,  arid  has  been  cultivated  bj^  him  for  fourteen 
days  previous  to  the  show.  The  judges  are  to  be  seven — three 
amateurs,  two  gardeners,  and  two  nurseryman  or  seedsmen — to 
be  selected  by  the  Council.  No  exhibitor  can  win  more  than  one 
cup. 

Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  an  Educational  Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi  in  the  Drill 
Hall  of  the  London  ScottishVolunteers,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoi'ia 
Street,  Westminster,  and  a  lecture  upon  them  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  &c.,  at  three  pr.m.  All  in¬ 
terested  in  extending  or  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  edible 
species  are  invited  to  send  collections.  Collections  should,  if 
sent,  be  delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
September  14,  or  if  brought,  should  arrive  at  or  before  nine  a.m. 
on  the  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  grouped  and 
arranged  by  the  fungus  specialists.  Collections  should  consist  of 
any  fungi  supp)osed  to  be  edible.  Each  spiecimen  .should  be 
,  wraprpred  separately  in  thin  or  tissue  paper,  and  pracked  so  as  not 
to  get  loose  or  shaken  in  transit.  When  the  names  are  known 
by  the  senders  they  should  be  neatly  written  on  card  and 
enclosed,  but  if  not  known  they  will  be  named  by  the  experts. 
The  society  will  pay  the  carriage  of  all  collections,  and  will  award 
medals  according  to  merit.  The  best  collection  will  be  considered 
to  be  that  wliich  includes  the  largest  number  of  edible  species 
shown  in  the  best  condition.  When  the  senders  are  doubtful  as 
to  whether  any  of  the  specimens  are  edible  or  not,  the  matter 
will  be  determined  by  the  experts.  Unnamed  collections  will  also 
be  examined,  named,  and  sorted  into  edible  and  pjoisonous  by  the 
exp)erts  as  far  as  their  time  will  permit.  All  sprecimens  will  be 
destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  unless  removed  by  the 
senders.  Intimation  of  an  intention  to  exhibit  should,  if  pios- 
sible,  l>e  sent  a  few  days  before  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


A  Wonderland  of  Trees. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  forest  of  trees  as 
that  wliich  spreads  itself  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thousands  of 
miles  one  may  wander  and  never  escape  the  enclosing  silences  of 
this  wood.  Across  British  possessions,  through  endle.ss  reaches 
of  snow-capped  mountains,  and  onward  to  Alaska,  nothing  but 
trees  and  trees — Gedar,  Fir,  Hemlock,  Pine,  Sprruce.  Turn  to 
the  south.  For  a  thou.sand  miles  of  Sierra,  through  the  heart 
of  California,  where  grows  the  Sequoia,  the  monarch  among  trees, 
to  the  very  deserts  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  still  one  finds  this 
forest  covering  all  the  hills,  thick,  silent,  and  all  but  undisturbed. 
—(“The  Sun.”) 

Fruit  in  Kent. 

Although  a  number  of  dismal  reports  have  i-eached  us  as  to 
the  disastrous  fruit  croprs  in  Kent  this  year,  it  is  pleasing  to 
learn  (says  the  “  Kent  County  Standard  ”)  that  Apple.s  will  be  a 
trifle  better  than  was  predicted  six  weeks  ago.  The  home  supply 
of  fruit,  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent,  would  be  still  greater 
if  it  were  not  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea.sons.  If  these  could 
be  minimised  by  an  extension  of  cheapr,  artificial  protection  from 
the  weather  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  prroducer  and 
consumer.  Whether  the  expense  would  be  justified  is  the  point 
for  consideration.  There  has  already  been  an  immense  increase 
in  the  area  under  glass  for  the  Cultivation  of  Grapes,  Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes,  ttc.,  and  it  may  be  that  the  scarcity  of  British  fruit 
attemprted  to  be  grown  in  the  opren  this  year  will  result  in  such 
an  increased  demand  for  varieties  cultivated  under  cover  as  may 
tend  to  a  further  extension  of  the  system  and  its  application, 
in  a  cheaper  form,  to  other  crops. 

American  Apples. 

The  gi’eat  Aprpfle  district  in  America  lies  in  the  country 
bordering  the  great  Lake  Ontario — half  in  Canada,  half  in 
Western  New  York.  The  Applies  of  Michigan  and  Missouri  now 
find  a  market  in  the  cities  of  the  West  and  South.  Their  keep> 
ing  qualities  are  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Canada  and  New 
York.  Last  year  the  months  of  May  and  June,  after  the  time 
of  blossoming,  were  exce.ssively  cold,  with  constant  and  copious 
rains,  succeeded  in  July  by  abnorihal  heat.  One  quarter  cf  the 
Apjprle  leaves  turned  yellow  and  fell  off,  and  then  there  developred 
a  new  or  very  rare  disease  called  “prink  i-ot.”  This  is  a  well- 
known  fungus,  but  heretofore  it  has  only  attacked  dead  wood, 
and  to  find  it  on  growing  Aprprles  was  an  unlooked-for  calamity. 
It  was  first  noticed  in  August,  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  pink 
mildew  around  scabs.  Later  it  produced  a  brown,  sunken, 
rotten  spot  with  a  bitter  taste.  The  spread  of  the  trouble  was 
very  rapid.  It  developred  in  fruit  pracked  for  shiprment,  and 
ruined  many  thou.sands  of  barrels,  which  had  to  be  thrown  away 
or  sent  to  the  jam  factories.  So  far  this  year  the  weather 
conditions  have  been  ideal.  The  trees  blossomed  freely,  though 
many  of  them  only  on  one  side.  During  the  whole  of  May  there 
was  practically  no  rain,  the  pollination  was  perfect,  and  the 
fruit  set  finely. 

Importation  of  Fruit. 

The  fruit  import  statistics  for  the  prast  month  contain  some 
striking  details.  The  Apple  receipts  for  June  are  larger  than 
they  have  been  for  a  correspronding  period  for  the  p)ast  three 
years,  says  the  “  Yorkshire  Herald.”  The  total  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  is  1.221,818  cwts,  valued  at  £808,989.  As  to 
Bananas,  despite  the  huge  comsumption  last  year,  they  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  poopmlarity  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Though  we  have 
a  full  cropj  of  Gooseberries  this  season,  yet  the  imports  of  this 
fruit  are  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The  imports 
equalled  14,862  cwts.  The  total  value  of  the  Gooseberry  imports 
up  To  date  is  £13,748.  This  is  most  .significant.  The  Red  and 
Black  Currant  imports  came  to  5,465  cwts,  for  June.  Last 
year  for  the  same  preriod  the  total  was  3,027.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  Gi'ape  imports,  the  bulk  of  which  come  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  This  past  June  we  praid  £’61,418  for 
Lemons.  The  quantity  imported  was  135,874  cwts.  This  .shows 
an  increase  of  52,686  cwts  compared  with  the  receipts  for  June, 
1902.  The  total  value  of  the  six  months  supprly  ending  June 
was  £215,117.  The  Tomato  improrts  were  larger  this  past  month 
than  they  have  been  for  three  years  for  the  same  preriod. 
146,895  cwts  were  sent  us,  and  they  cost  us  £122,533.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  named,  the  arrivals  of  Oranges,  Pears,  and 
Plums  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature. 
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Southampton  Show. 

It  gives  U.S  great  pleasure  to  state  that  we  owe  much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  interesting  views  of  this  show  given  last  week 
to  the  special  consideration  shown  to  our  representative  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Fuidge. 

The  School  of  Handicraft. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  School  of  Handicraft  Gr.rden  and 
Farm  Boys  and  Staff,  accompanied  by  the  band  of  the  school,  was 
held  on  July  16,  when  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Maiden- 
liead  on  the  “  Sunbury  Belle  ”  accompanied  by  friends.  The 
gardens  on  the  river  .side  were  much  admired,  the  Roses  looking 
particularly  well,  and  the  house  boats.  The  thanks  of  the  boys, 
i^’c.,  are  tendered  to  all  who  helped  towards  the  outing.  Amongst 
them  being  Mr.  H.  Veitch,  Cooper,  Faber  and  Co.,  Sutton  and 
Sous,  Watkin  and  Simpson,  Hurst  and  Son,  H.  B.  May,  and 
others.  The  party  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown, 
horticultural  instructor. 

A  Strawberry  Feast. 

On  a  recent  sunny  morning,  two  costers  were  gaily  flying 
down  Piccadilly  in  a  ramshackle  cart  laden  with  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Strawberries  were  amongst  the  complement,  but,  alas! 
they  were  loosely  packed,  and  the  swaying  and  jolting  of  the 
vehicle  was  the  means  of  scattering  these  soft  ancl  luscious  pi’o- 
ducts  broadcast  over  the  roadway,  and  there  they  lay  or  rolled  like 
the  gravel  that  the  scavengers  scatter,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  the  hackney  drivers  and  ’bus-men.  But  a  trio  of  street  arabs 
made  good  the  occasion  by  diving  forth  among  the  traffic,  greatly 
to  the  danger  of  their  lives,  but  to  the  betterment  of  their 
stomachs  once  they  safely  landed  back  upon  the  kerb.stone.  They 
had  a  Strawberry  feast. 

‘  The  Century  Book  of  Gardening.” 

Less  than  two  years  ago  this  book  was  published  by  Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Strand,  London,  and  Avas  so  successful  that  a 
second  edition  is  already  Avell  on  the  Avay  to  completion.  This  is 
being  issued  in  sixpenny  parts,  and  Ave  haA'e  contemiAlated  a  brief 
revieAv  of  the  earlier  issues,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  our  other  duties  have 
precluded  our  giving.  The  parts  are  now  up  to  No.  12,  and  as 
the  Avhole  phase  of  gardening  is  treated  herein  by  experts,  the 
illustrations  being  numerous  and  beautifully  reproduced,  Ave  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  Avell  spent  money  to  secure  the 
numbers  as  they  come  out,  and  a  bound  volume  can  be  made  when 
all  are  is.sued.  When  the  last  appears,  if  not  before  then,  Ave 
hope  to  be  able  to  cive  the  Avork  due  notice.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  i.s 
editor. 

The  "Undergraduates”  at  Kew. 

There  are  sixty  of  these  young  men  at  KeAv,  and  not  one 
among  them  could  fail  to  make  more  than  the  living  wage  of  a 
guinea  a  Aveek  Avhich  they  are  alloAved.  For  no  applicant  is  con¬ 
sidered  Avho  has  not  serA^ed  fiA'e  years  as  a  gardener  and  accpiired 
a  knoAA'ledge  of  all  the  manual  details  of  the  trade.  When  the 
young  gardener  obtains  his  place  at  KeAV  he  is  at  once  taught 
that  he  is  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  profession.  The  labourers 
may  dress  as  they  please.  The  gardener  must  appear  in  a  blue 
serge  suit,  Avith  flannel  shirt  and  Ioav  collar.  And  he  works.  For 
those  tAA'o  years  he  has  a  tAveh^e-hour  day,  from  six  to  six,  and 
Avhen  that  day  is  over  he  is  ready  to  take  his  place  in  the  lecture- 
room,  notebook  in  front  of  him,  and  dive  into  the  chemisti’y  of 
plant  life.  No  one  but  a  man  determined  to  succeed  in  life  Avould 
throAV  up  his  easy  job  and  return  to  the  labourer’s  wage  for  a 
couple  of  years — pour  mieux  sautcr.  The  reAA’ard  comes,  hoAV- 
eA^er,  and  the  IveAA^  degree— or  rather  the  Kew  certificate — holds 
good  all  over  the  Avorld.  From  King  Leopold’s  private  gardens  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  India  and  South  Africa  you  AA’ill  find  in 
charge  the  man  Avho  put  in  those  tAvo  years  at  a  guinea  a  Aveek 
at  KeAV.  And  the  curator  of  the  KeAV  Gardens  himself,  Mr. 
M  atson,  a  man  aa  Iiosc  knoAvledge  of  all  things  that  groAv  is  an 
amazement  to  those  Avho  consult  him,  Avas  once  a  gardener  under¬ 
graduate.  Noav  that  the  gardens  are  filling  up  Avith  early 
summer  A'isitors  you  may  be  aclAdscd  to  turn  for  a  moment  from 
the  shoAV  places  and  the  tea  tables  to  look  at  those  keen,  young 
men  avIio  are  fighting  their  Avay  from  gardening  to  botany.  For 
these  are  the  men  Avho  are  to  aid  Nature  in  planting  the  earth 
Avith  Avhat  it  Avill  foster;  the  men  Avho  are  intent  on  making  tAvo 
blades  of  grass  groAv  Avhere  but  one  greAv  before. — (“TP’s 
Weekly.”) 
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Tree  Planting  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  J.  Barclay  revives  an  old  suggestion  for  the  “  ameliora¬ 
tion”  of  South  Africa.  He  pins  his  faith  to  trees.  He  writes: 
“  An  afforestation  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  fi'om  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  avouIcI  undoubtedly  materially  alter  the  climate  for 
the  better.  Since  the  plantation  of  Avoods  around  Johannes¬ 
burg  the  annual  rainfall  in  that  district  has  increased  by  three 
inches.  By  planting  the  ridges  of  the  rolling  plains  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  their  area  Avould  be  protected  from  the  scorching 
hot  Avinds  of  summer,  and  their  moisture  Avould  percolate  tO'  the 
loAver  lying  soil,  Avhile  the  general  increased  moisture  of  the  soil 
AA’ould  very  likely  mitigate  the  seA^erity  of  the  terrific  summer 
thunderstorms..” 

East  Ham  and  District  Horticultural  Society. 

A  large  party  of  members  and  friends  of  this  society,  to  the 
number  of  about  130,  Ausited  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Gun- 
nersbury  Park  and  Gunnersbui-j"  House,  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  E.scj(.  The  day  Avas 
beautifully  fine,  and  the  A’isitors  Avere  free  to  Ausit  the  houses  and 
all  portions  of  the  grounds,  and  they  appeared  to  greatly  enjoy 
their  beauty,  and  the  evidences  of  high  class  gardening  seen  on 
eA^ejry  hand.  The  Japanese  garden  and  its  surroundings,  together 
with  the  long  Avindow  tank  containing  the  blue  Water  Lily, 
Nymphaea  stellata,  Avere  great  features  of  attraction.  Tea  Avas 
served  in  Avhat  Avas  formerly  the  conseiwatory  adjoining  Gunners- 
bury  House;  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  the 
Ausitors  took  leave  of  the  charming  grounds  deeply  grateful  for 
the  permission  given  to  aToav  them. 

Prices  of  Fruit. 

NeAV  Lisbon  xlpples  are  selling  at  14s.  a  case  first  hand.  The 
fruits  are  medium  in  quality,  but  the  supplies  Avill  be  plentiful. 
Some  very  fine  Mangoes  from  Bombay  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  Co'A'ent  Garden  Market.  They  are  selling  at  from  12s.  to 
18s.  a  dozen  fruits.  Vegetable  MarroAvs  bring  from  4s.  to  8s.  a 
dozen  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  tlie  usual  price  in  ordinary 
seasons  at  this  time  of  the  year  being  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  tally  of 
sixty.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  sold  at  Cs.  a  dozen  pounds,  Avhich  is 
the  highest  iDrice  for  the  first  consignments  knoAvn.  Huge  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Bilberries  are  being  imported  this  season  in  consequence  of 
the  scanty  Black  Currant  crop  at  home.  In  one  week  recently 
many  as  20,000  packages  Avere  unloaded  at  Grimsby. 

A  Liondon  Fuchsia. 

Loixdon’s  atmosphere  in  Finsbury  aaus  amply  A’indicated  on 
Saturday  at  the  Cottager  floAver  shoAV,  Avhich  Avas  opened  in  Peel 
Institute,  St.  John’s  Lane,  ClerkenAvell.  A  Fuchsia,  reared  at 
the  model  clAvellings  in  St.  John’s  Square,  Avas  of  .such  remarkable 
groAvth  (says  the  “Daily  Telegraph”)  that  Mr.  Dean,  F.R.H.S., 
.said  it  deserved  photographing.  It  stood  nearly  4ft  high,  and 
was  3ft  across;  and  Mr.  J.  W._To.sh,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  shoAV, 
assured  the  audience  that  four  j^ears  ago  the  groAver  (Mr.  Bird) 
bought  it  as  a  small  penny  plant.  Tliere  Avere  300  exhibits  in  the 
show,  all  testifying  a  surprising  healthiness,  seeing  that  they  had 
been  grown  on  AvindoAV  sills,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or  in  the 
backyards.  The  ex-mayoress  (Mrs.  W.  HoAves)  presented  the 
prizes. 

The  Protection  of  Orchards. 

Although  the  PreAW’iition  of  Diseases  (fruit  trees)  Bill  has  been 
dropped,  the  movement  in  faA'our  of  legislation  for  the  pi’otection 
of  oi’chards  and  plantations  is  being  A'igorously  pursued.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  aaEo  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  matter, 
seems  to  anticipate  that  the  objections  of  nurserymen  Avill  be  met 
if  the  provisions  of  any  future  project  of  legislation  are  extended 
to  all  fruit  growers.  He  Avrites  : — “  That  any  measure  of  tlie  kind 
Avill  occasion  some  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  nursery  trade 
is  undoubted,  but  not  more  than  agriculturists  noAV  experience 
by  the  Avorking  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  diseases  of  animals. 
Ju.st  as  farmers  submit,  often  at  great  incoiiAmnience  and  pecu¬ 
niary  loss,  OAving  to  the  provisions  of,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by,  the  Acts  dealing  Avith  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  such 
as  foot  and  mouth  disease,  anthi’ax,  sheep  scab,  and  SAvine  fever, 
because  they  know  that  their  indu.sti';s’  at  large  Avill  be  benefited 
by  the  stamping  out  of  these  diseases,  so  nurserymen  and  fruit 
groAvers  Avill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  self- 
denial  and  pAiblic  spirit  for  the  sake  of  the  indu.stry  in  Avhose 
healthy  and  flourisdiing  condition  all  of  them  are  concerned.” 
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Raising  Seedling  Carnations. 

1  — _ 


The  raising  of  seedling  Carnations  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
pastimes  the  experimenter  can  engage  in.  It  is  fraught  with  hopes, 
fears,  and  disappointments,  and  frefpiently,  to  the  severely  practical 

man,  apparently  unjustifiable 
elations.  There  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  florists,  and 
some  amateurs,  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  seedling  Car¬ 
nations  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  would  take 
up  this  laudable  undertaking 
if  they  knew  just  where  to 
begin.  It  is  for  the  latter 
class  that  this  article  is  pre¬ 
pared  . 

It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  origin  of  meritorious  varieties,  not  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  experiment,  for  it  is  ten  thousand  chances  to  one  that  the  results 
would  be  the  same,  for  there  are  rarely  or 
never  two  varieties  that  might  be  pronounced 
'  identical,  even  from  the  same  seed  pod.  But 
it  is  so  much  knowledge  to  our  credit,  and  it 
may  act  as  a  guide  for  future  operations. 

Though  he  who  thinks  he  rvill  electrify  the 
florieultural  world  by  his  achievements  after 
he  has  learned  the  pedigi’ees  of  the  best  sorts 
by  heart  may  be  disappointed,  yet  such  is 
among  the  possibilities, 

A  novice  might  effect  a  cross  betw’een  two 
varieties  without  any  idea  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be,  and  the  result  might  be  greater  than 
that  of  a  person  who  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  definite  object  in  view  for  years.  This 
is  where  that  element  which  is  known  as  luck 
comes  in.  Yet  there  are  very  few,  we  venture 
to  say,  who  have  ever  indulged  in  this  mild 
form  of  excitement  who  would  throw  aside  system,  no  matter  how 
fortunate  someone  else  may  have  been  in  a  haphazard  way,  and 
depend  entirely  on  luck.  We  believe  in 
pedigrees,  for  by  careful  records,  with  close 
observation,  we  may  note  the  influence  of 
varieties  as  breeders  ;  some  may  be  much 
more  potent  than  others. 

In  explanation  of  the  illustrations,  fig.  1  is 
a  Carnation  flower  showing  the  pistils  pro¬ 
minently,  which  may  be  called  the  pistillate, 
seed  or  female  parent,  all  of  which  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms.  Fig.  2  is  a  flower  which  shows 
the  stamens  conspicuously ;  these  furnish  the 
pollen  with  which  to  fertilise  the  pistillate 
flower.  Generally  speaking,  a  Carnation  flower  may  be  made  either 
the  pollen  or  the  seed  parent,  as  the  operator  may  determine,  though 

there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
We  found  this  out  some  years  ago 
when  hunting  among  some  flowers 
of  the  variety  Duke  of  Orange  for 
pollen,  but  not  a  grain  could  we 
find.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
operated  upon  varieties  which  did 
not  produce  perfect  seeds. 

In  fig.  3  we  find  a  representation 
of  a  flower  ready  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  petals  have  been  care¬ 
fully  removed  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  part  of  the  calyx  has  been 
cut  away  by  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  showing  the  ovary  with 
the  pistils  standing  out  above. 

Fig.  4  gives  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  The  stamens  are  the  more 
apparent,  and  shows  the  pistils 


before  they  have  developed  far  enough  to  be  fertilised.  Fig.  5  is 
similar  to  the  last.  On  close  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
of  the  pollen  cases  have  burst,  thus  freeing  the  meal-like  pollen 
which  may  be  carried  by 
a  camel’s-hair  brush,  to 
which  it  readily  adheres, 
and  applied  as  seen  at 
fig.  6,  Avherc  the  operator  is 
in  the  act  of  applying 
the  pollen. 

Camel’s  -  hair  brushes 
may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
trifling  cost.  Where  there 
is  any  choice  it  is  best  to 
select  the  darkest  brushes, 
as  the  pollen  grains  are 
more  readily  seen  on  this 
material  than  when  it  is 
of  a  greyish  colour,  thus 
giving  the  practitioner  a 
better  idea  what  he  is  doing.  In  all  our  operations  there  is  always 
a  danger  present  and  a  possibility  of  self-fertilisation.  To  avert  this 
it  is  better  to  remove  all  the  petals  and  stamens 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  flower’s  development, 
before  the  stamens  have  had  time  to  ripen  its 
fructifying  grains,  thus  destroying  a  possibility 
of  frustrating  our  plans. 

Fig.  7  gives  an  idea  how  the  seed  pod  should 
look  when  it  has  advanced  somewhat,  although 
this  illustration  is  more  to  show  the  manner  of 
keeping  a  record  of  the  cross  made.  Some 
prefer  to  mark  the  tag  only  rvith  a  number  and 
to  keep  in  a  note-book  the  full  particulars,  but 
if  the  note-book  happens  to  get  lost  the  num¬ 
bers  are  vei'y  little  value.  A  full  record  on  the 
tags  is  best,  then  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
losing  it. 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  little  tags  than  to 
make  them.  They  are  sold  with  strings  already 
attached,  which  renders  them  easily  adjusted,^ 
and  gives  t!ie  whole  operation  a  neat  and  workmanlike  appearance 
In  recording  the  cross,  the  name  of  the  seed  parent  comes  first 
Whether  it  is  correct  to  make  a  plus  mark  or  a 
multiplication  mark  ( x  )  we  have  not  been  able 
to  determine.  We  may  multiply  varieties  withf 
out  adding  to  their  quality.  Each  one  may 
make  the  mark  which  suits  him  best. 


Carnations  from  Milburn. 


Writing  from  Milburn  Gardens,  Esher,  Mr 
G.  H.  Cook  says  :  “  1  am  sending  you  Carnations. 
Princess  of  Wales,  Cecilia,  and  a  red  one  as  yet  unnamed.  They  have 
been  grown  precisely  under  the  conditions  described  by  me  in  my 
article  on  page  3  (last  vol.) 
of  your  journal.  My  method 
of  wnring  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers.  I 
find  it  very  satisfactory, 
and  much  better  than  the 
rings  or  tying  them.” 

[Mr.  Cook’s  wiring  is 
simple.  He  uses  pliable 
wire,  this  being  looped 
under  the  petals  about 
the  top  of  the  calyx,  the 
rest  of  the  wdre  being 
twisted  round  the  flower 
stems.  They  can  be 
fastened  to  a  stout  stake 
down  amongst  the  foliage. 

His  flowers  were  very  good 
samples. — Eu.] 
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Early  Outdoor  Peaches. 

In  a  large  measure,  clue  to  .the  cold  and  chili iiig  spring,  the 
early  Peaches,  what  few  there  are  left,  are  ripening  prematurely, 
and* in  advance  of  last  year’s  date.  Every  fruit  gathered  so  far 
has  split  stones,  a  failing  sometimes  attributed  to  an  absence  of 
sufficient  lime  in  the  soil.  •  i  i 

The  trouble  complained  of  is  not  an  annual  one  here,  indeecl ; 
but  very  rarely  has  there  been  a  .split  .stone  fruit  gathered  in 
previous  seasons.  Ample  lime  is  afforded  for  stone  fruits,  ob¬ 
tained,  when  possible,  from  demolished  buildings.  When  this 
source  fails,  then  newly-slaked  lime  is  applied,  and  since  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  so  free,  and  the  usual  tendency  to  bear 
fruit  with  an  ordinary  freedom,  soil  condition  cannot  be  so  very 

far  wrong.  .  ,  ,  i 

The  greater  wonder,  however,  is  not  that  the  stones  should 
have  become  ruptured,  but  that  there  are  any  Peaches  at  all  left 
remaining,  for  the  spring  frosts  were  so  severe  that  there  appeared 
then  no  prospect  at  all.  The  weather  has  been  a  series  of  ex¬ 
tremes  so  far  this  yc-ar.  Cold  cvinds,  frost,  heavy  rains,  and  hot 
sun  have  been  successive  experiences.  Alexander  and  \\  aterloo 
are  the  varieties  grown  for  early  gathering  outdoors,  and  which 
do  so  well  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Last  year  they  bore  heavily,  and  gave  fine,  well-coloured  fruits 
over  a  fairly  lengthened  season.  The  first  fruit  then  gathered 
was  on  July*  20.  This  year  the  fruit  was  pulled  ten  days  earlier, 
but  as  these  are  not  perfect  specimens,  aiicl  hastened  by  their 
ruptured  stones,  time  cannot  be  said  to  be  fairly  gained. 

Though  Peach  trees  on  the  open  walls  in  some  gardens  now 
look  so  well,  instances  are  not  wanting  where  they  still  show 
unmistakeable  signs  of  the  inclement  spring.  Soil  and  shelter 
no  doubt  account  for  these  troubles,  the  first-named  in  particular. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Peaches,  even  on  glass-coped  walls, 
show  an  absence  of  fruit  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  say  a 
tliird  of  their  depth.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  extremes  of  cold 
near  the  soil.  There  are  trees  bearing  their  customary  crops  on 
the  upper  portions  of  the  walls,  and  a  few  cases  are  found  where 
a  full  average  are  developing  over  the  whole  surface,  but  these 
must  be  rare,  and  due  to  peculiar  and  local  means  of  shelter. 

Those  favoured  with  a  Peach  crop  have  reason  to  be  grateful, 
for  the  dearth  of  other  summer  fruits  will  render  these  of  greater 
than  their  ordinary  value,  and  be  most  acceptable  for  the  dessert 
supply.  Amsden  June  is  a  variety  equally  dependable  for  the 
open  walls,  and  so  is  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  and  those  provided 
with  an  irregular  supply  from  indoors  should  make  an  effort  to 
accommodate  at  least  a  tree  or  two  of  the.se  early  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  Hale’s  Early  is  a  splendid  successional  variety, 
hardy,  and  free  fruiting;  and  Condor  is  another  that  deserves  a 
irlace. 

Bud  dropping,  so  common  a  failing  of  the  Americarr  Peaches 
under  glass,  is  scarcely  known  outdoors.  Instead  of  a  dearth, 
there  is  more  frequently  a  difficulty  in  thinniirg  down  the  fruits  to 
a  reasonable  limit. — W.  S. 

Melons. 

Late  Fkuit. — A  sowing  should  be  made  early  in  August  to 
afford  very  late  Melons.  The  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  iir 
about  a  month,  they  will  set  fruit  in  September,  and  that  Avill  be 
ripe  in  November.  Gunton  Scarlet  (scarlet-flesh).  Middlesex 
Hero  (green-flesh))  and  Longleat  Perfection  (white-flesh),  are  good 
varieties.  A  light,  airy  structure,  well  heated,  is  essential  with 
high  culture  for  this  crop.  Bottom  heat  is  neces.sary,  and  is  best 
afforded  by  hot-watcr  pipes. 

Eakly  Autumn  Fiiuit. — Good  looking  fruit  is  always  esteemed, 
if  only  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  when  the  quality 
is  high  the  advantage  is  duly  appreciated.  To  have  fruit  ripe 
in  October  the  plants  should  be  planted  out  at  once,  giving  them 
about  a  barrowload  each  of  soil,  made  into  a  flattened  cone  or 
ridge  about  lOin  deep  in  the  centre.  Rather  strong  loam,  with  a 
fifth  of  sweetened  horse  droppings  and  a  sixth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  form  a  suitable  compost.  Make  this  quite  firm,  and  leave 
it  in  a  moist  state  before  [;lanting.  Turn  the  plants  out  care¬ 
fully,  watering  them  overnight,  so  that  the  roots  may  come  freely 
from  the  side  of  the  the  pots,  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
balls.  Keep  the  stem  slightly  raised,  and  water  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  The  plants  mirst  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
free  growth  by  syringing  at  clo.sing.  and  damping  the  paths  and 
walls  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  hot  days.  Ventilate  between 
TOdeg  and  75deg,  and  keep  the  temperature  through  the  day  at 
those  degrees  by  artificial  heat,  Sodeg  to  90deg  from  sun,  and 


close  so  as  to  raise  to  9o  deg  or  lOOdeg.  Through  the  night  the 
temperature  may  fall  to  Godeg. 

Feuit  Swelling. — 'J’he  ultimate  result  must  be  kept  in 
view  from  the  start,  as  sturdy  plants  only  produce  fine  fruit,  and 
this  may  be  spoiled  by  overcropping  the  plants.  When  the  fruit 
is  fairlv  swelliifg  the  crop  should  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  on 
a  weakly,  three  on  a  moderately  vigorous,  four  on  a  strong,  and 
six  on  a  large  plant.  Overcropping  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
plants’  health,  and  unless  the  foliage  is  in  good  condition  to  the 
finish,  liigh  quality,  which  mainly  depends  on  solidity  through 
the  high  elaboration  of  the  juices,  cannot  be  expected,  therefore 
keep  tlie  foliage  thin,  having  full  exposure  to  light.  Earth  the 
roots,  giv'ing  copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  damp 
the  paths  with  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  but  it  is  best  to  give 
it  often  and  iveak.  The  weak  drainings  of  stables  should  be 
diluted  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  water. 

Feuit  Ripening. — The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  diy  and  a 
top  heat  maintained  of  TOdeg  to  Todeg  by  artificial  means,  admit¬ 
ting  a  little  air  con.stantly.  a  circulation  O'f  rather  dry,  warm  air 
greatly  improving  the  quality  and  finish  when  ripening.  Water 
should  be  withheld  from  the  house  unless  there  is  fruit  advancing 
in  swelling,  when  an  occasional  damping  will  be  neces.sary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foliage. 

Pl.\nts  in  Pits  and  Feames. — The  late.st  plants  will  be 
setting  their  fruit,  it  being  important  that  the  fruit  be  set  at 
the  close  of  July  or  early  in  August,  to  allow  time  for  its  swell¬ 
ing  and  ripening.  Give  a  good  watering  if  neces.sary  before  the 
flowers  open,  and  line  the  sides  of  the  frame  with  hot  dung,  or  the 
mowings  of  lawns,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences  swelling.  Thi.s 
prevents  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  blossoms  and  insures  a 
good  set.  Fertilise  the  flowers  daily,  and  when  sufficient  are  set, 
and  the  fruit  swelling  about  equal  size,  remove  all  flowers,  and 
keep  the  growths  thin  and  well  stopped,  maintaining  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  but  not  stagnant,  by  early  closing  with  sun 
heat.  Sprinkle  the  foliage  on  fine  afternoons,  and  afford  water 
in  bright  weather  about  twice  a  week. — G.  A. 

Where  our  Fruit  Comes  From. 

The  home  crop  of  fruit  wull  be  light,  and  generally  the 
shortage  will  be  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  imports 
are  not  only  plentiful  but  varied,  as  the  following  facts  obtained 
from  inspection  of  the  arrivals  prove.  The  bulk  of  the  Straw¬ 
berries  on  sale,  says  a  corresjiondent  to  the  “Newcastle 
Chronicle,”  comes  from  Holland.  A  few  still  are  consigned  from 
France,  but  the  season  is  practically  over.  The  Dutch  shippers 
bring  us  from  2,000  to  3,000  packages  a  week. 

Peaches  put  up  in  shallow  boxes  reach  us  from  the  Paris 
agents,  but  at  present  the  arriiMs  are  limited.  These  grower.s 
are  sending  fair  quantities  of  Plums,  the  season  for  this  fruit 
being  well  opened  now.  They  are  put  up  in  ba.skets  and  boxe,s, 
the  latter  containing  the  Green  Gage  variety.  A  few  Spanish 
Plums  in  boxe.s  are  on  sale.  The  Red  and  Black  Currants  have 
been  grown  in  Germany.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  the 
largest  quantity  coming  from  France. 

The  Gooseberries  are  of  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French  growth. 
Out  of  2,277  packages  received  last  week,  2,149  came  from  Hol¬ 
land.  They  send  huge  supplies  of  cheap  berries  into  our  markets 
every  year.  The  whole  of  the  Apricot-s  now  on  .sale  are  French. 
The  groivers  pay  special  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit  for 
the  English  markets.  The  Apricots  are  packed  in  clean  one-layer 
boxes  chiefly,  and  are  attractively  arranged  with  the  aid  of 
coloured  tissue  paper.  This  season,  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  Bilberries  are  being  sold  in  our  markets.  They  reach  us  from 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  at  the  rate  of  20,000  and  30,000 
packages  a  week.  Black  Currants  being  short  this  year  Bilberries 
are  sold  as  a  substitute  for  that  fruit.  In  the  Midland.s  these 
juicy  berries  are  immensely  popular.  Of  course  they  have  not 
the  flavour  of  the  Black  Currant ;  .still,  they  are  rising  in  favour. 
This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  arrives 
in  excellent  condition.  The  time  occupied  in  shipment  to 
Grimsby  is  short,  and  distribution  soon  follows  its  .sale  by  the 
auctioneers. 

The  new  Apples  in  cases  are  Spanish,  and  the  new  season’s 
fruit  is  coming  to  hand  in  large  quantities.  La.st  week  we 
received  about  6,000  boxes,  out  of  which  5,568  were  unloaded  at 
Liverpool,  for  distribution  in  the  Midlands.  Cherries  are  arriv¬ 
ing  from  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  at  the  rate  of  from 
5.000cwt  to  lO.OOOcwt  a  week.  The  foreign  Cherry  crop  is, 
therefore,  a  heavy  one.  The  Bananas  are  sent  by  Jamaica  and 
Canary  shippers,  and  the  receipts  are  enormous.  Last  week, 
31,650  bunches  were  consigned  to  Manchester  from  Jamaica, 
28,426  to  Liverpool  from  the  Canaries,  and  28,4.52  to  London  from 
the  latter  centre,  with  170  from  Madeira.  Tliese  imports  beat 
all  previous  records. 

The  Orange  arrivals  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Jamaica  have  in 
the  aggregate  been  heavy  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  past 
week’s  imports  exceeded  15,000  cases.  Nearly  all  of  this  total 
came  from  Spain.  The  Tomato  is  now  classed  as  a  fruit,  and 
from  25,000  to  30,000  boxes  of  them  came  in  from  Ita'y,  Spain, 
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and  tlie  Canaries,  the  largest  quantity  being  of  Spanish  growth. 
A  few  new  Pears  from  Paris  ha\m  arrived,  but  the  supplies  will 
be  short  for  a  Aveek  or  two  yet,  though  there  are  plenty  to  come. 

The  Pineapples  have  been  raised  in  St.  Michaels,  a  centre 
once  famous  for  its  Oranges,  but  noAv  devoted  to  pineries  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  deal  concisely 
Avith  the  foreign  fruit  import  statistics  because  of  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  tabulations.  For  instance,  last  Aveek,  OA'er  120,000 
packages  Avere  entered  as  “unenumerated.”  This  is  sufficient  to 
cast  discredit  upon  the  whole  of  the  items  furnished  officially  by 
the  Customs  House  authorities. 

The  Belgian  Grapes  are  more  conspicuous  this  year  than  ever. 
We  are  receiving  of  them  from  three  to  four  tons  a  week,  the 
fruit  being  glass-house  groAvn  and  put  up  in  fancy  baskets.  In 
the.se  notes  reference  is  made  to  foreign  fruit  only,  though,  in 
addition  to  green  Figs,  Melons,  and  Tomatoes,  Ave  imported 
25  tons  of  Grapes  from  the  Channel  Islands  last  Aveek. 


Cucumber  Culture  for  Market. 


Winter  Treatment. 

Cucumbers  are  noAv  groAA  n  for  market  in  such  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties,  during  the  summer  .sea.son  at  any  rate,  that  the  price  frequently 
falls  to  an  unremunerative  point.  As  the  cold  Aveather  draAvs 
on  the  prices  rise  again,  and  though  the  demand  is  seldom  very 
brisk  during  the  late  autumn,  yet  in  the  NeAv  Year  and  early 
spring, good  pricesareoftenobtained.  The  prices  cf  tAventy  to  thirty 
years  ago,  hoAA'ever,  Avhen  “Cues”  often  made  tAventy  to  thirty 
shillings  per  dozen  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  are  neA’er 
obtained  now,  and  iirobably  never  will  again.  In  these  days,  if 
a  grower  gets  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  dozen  for  his  earliest  house 
of  fruits,  he  thinks  he  is  doing  very  Avell ;  and  often  it  may  only 
realise  six  or  eight  shillings  a  dozen. 

A  summer  crop  of  “  Cues  ”  co.sts  considerably  less  to  groAV 
than  a  Avinter  one.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  great  difference 
in  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  maintain  the  necessary  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  in  a  comsiderable  degree  also  tO'  the  equally  greater  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  plants  themselves,  summer  groAvn  plants 
possessing  more  vigour  and  strength  than  the  most  skilfully 
groAvn  of  those  cultivated  to  fruit  during  the  Avinter ;  and  for  one 
fruit  cut  from  the  latter,  a  groAver  can  often  cut  four  or  six  Avhen 
the  days  are  long  and  the  solar  heat  abundant.  It  is  usele.ss  to 
attempt  to  secure  a  crop  of  “  Cues  ”  in  the  Avinter  unless  there  is 
a  house  at  command  in  Avhich  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  GSdeg 
can  be  steadily  maintained.  Even  in  the  mildest  Aveather,  a 
gentle  bottom  heat  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  plants  will 
not  thrive  on  a  cold  bed. 

Winter  “  Cues  ”  cannot  be  profitably  groAvn  Avithin  a  couple 
cf  miles  of  any  large  town,  on  account  of  the  smoke.  The  soil 
must  also  be  of  a  suitable  character ;  “  Cues  ”  do  not  thrive  to 
any  extent,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  very  light  soil,  the 
best  material  being  a  fairly  substantial  loam  of  a  moderately 
turfy  description,  preferably  that  Avhich  has  been  stacked  up  for 
some  time,  AA'ith  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  decayed  manure. 
Some  groAvers  advise  cuttings  for  Avinter  work,  but  I  prefer  rais¬ 
ing  plants  from  seed,  which  should  be  soaau  the  beginning  of 
September;  they  Avill  then  be  ready  for  planting  the  second  Aveek 
in  October.  From  thence  you  should  be  cutting  “Cues”  by  the 
XeAv  Y"ear. 

The  plants  .should  be  put  out  3ft  apart ;  a  crack  of  air  should 
be  given  the  first  Aveek  or  tAvo  after  planting,  if  the  Aveather  is 
bright.  When  the  plants  are  threei-parts  up  the  roof,  the  point 
should  be  taken  out ;  the  lateral  groAvth  should  then  be  stopped 
at  the  third  joint.  Do  not  let  the  plants  bear  fruit  on  these 
shoots,  but  Avait  until  the  secondary  groAvths  from  them  shoAV 
fruit,  and  then  stop  them,  leaving  one  leaf  beyond  the  young 
“Cues.”  Water  very  carefully.  A  nice,  moist,  groAving  atmo¬ 
sphere  mu.st  be  constantly  maintained.  Keep  the  glass  clean, 
and  take  care  not  to  overcrop  the  plants  at  any  time. 

Summer  Treatment. 

I  will  noAV  deal  Avith  the  summer  treatment.  Any  of  the  first 
few  Aveeks  in  the  year,  say  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  commence  the  culture 
of  Cucumbers.  When  the  plants  are  raised  about  this  time  they 
get  the  benefit  of  the  constantly  increasing  daylight  and  sunshine, 
and  AA’ith  ordinary  care  and  attention  they  consequently  groAV 
right  on  Avithout  a  check  of  any  kind.  As  a  rule  they  make  far 
more  vigorous  and  productive  plants  than  any  that  are  groAvn 
during  the  autumn,  and  AA’hich  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the 
short,  dark,  and  sunless  days  of  Avintcr  just  at  the  time  Avhen 
they  ought  to  be  getting  into  a  fully  productive  condition.  The 
consequence  is.  that  though  “  Cues  ”  produced  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring  and  through  the  summer  seldom  if  ever  realise 
such  high  prices  as  the  Avinter  and  early  spring  fruits,  yet  they 
are  often  more  profitable  in  the  end,  OAving  to  their  much  greater 
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procluctivene.ss.  as  Avell  to  the  much  smaller  quantitj’  of  fuel 
required  to  produce  theiiA. 

The  best  structure  for  “  Caac  ”  groAviiig  is  a  span-roofed  house 
about  12ft  Avide,  and  from  Gft  to  7ft  high  in  the  centre.  In.side  of 
this  a  4^in  brick  AA-all  should  be  built  at  each  side,  making  the  bed 
2^ft  Avide.  A  roAV  of  hot  Avater  piping  should  run  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bed — a  floAV  if  possible,  Avith  a  A’alve,  that  tlio 
heat  can  be  turned  on  or  off  Avhen  required.  'Phe  bed  shouhl  then 
be  filled  up  Avith  littery  manure,  or,  if  procurable,  tan,  Avhich  suits 
the  purpose  admirably.  On  this  bed  the  .soil  should  be  placed. 
The  soil  should  not  bo  broken  up  finely:  the  rougher  the  better, 
alAA’ays  using  tAvo-thirds  loam,  and  one-third  manure,  Avith  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  bonemeal.  I  think  bonemeal  ono  of  the 
best  feeders  for  “Cues”  you  can  get,  but  it  must  be  given  to 
them  at  the  commencement,  as  it  is  a  sIoav  feeder,  and  there  are 
other  manures  more  active  Avhich  can  be  applied  later  on. 

The  soil,  after  being  Avell  mixed,  should  be  placed  on  the  bed. 
Some  groAvers  put  it  in  mounds  ;  I  ahvays  put  it  in  a  continuous 
ridge,  Avhich  I  believe  to  be  better  for  the  plants,  and  saves  a 
good  deal  of  labour.  In  this  AA’ay  “Cues”  thrive  capitally,  as 
the  gentle  bottom  heat  ascending  through  the  tan  or  littery 
manure  keeps  the  roots  in  a  healthy  and  active  condition,  and 
Avith  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  above,  and  proper  attention 
otherAA'ise,  the  plants  Avill  succeed. 

For  raising  the  seed  you  Avant  a  nice  light  soil  Avith  a  little 
leaf  soil  added.  This  should  be  made  moi.st  (but  not  Avet),  so  that 
the  seeds  aaIU  not  require  any  Avater  until  they  have  germinated. 
The  seed  should  be  soavii  in  a  box,  three-parts  filled  Avith  soil,  then 
lay  the  seeds  an  inch  apart.  Put  a  good  sprinkling  of  soil  on, 
then  plunge  the  box  in  a  bed  Avith  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  About 
a  Aveek  after  the  seeds  have  come  up,  they  should  be  carefiilly 
potted  into  3in-pots,  and  again  plunged  in  the  bed.  When  they 
haA'e  made  three  or  four  rough  leaA’es  they  .should  be  planted  out 
into  the  bed.  Plant  them  so  that  the  seed  leaA'es  are  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  good  distance  for  the  plants  is  3ft 
apart. 

After  the  plants  are  established  they  Avill  require  a  good  deal 
of  attention  ;  in  fact,  you  must  not  neglect  them  in  any  Avay, 
for  if  you  do  they  Avill  v’ery  scon  tell  tales. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  in  stopping,  or  pinching-out 
the  point.s  of  the  plants  too  soon.  Of  course,  Avhen  groAvn  in 
frames  this  must  be  done  in  order  to  get  the  tAvo  or  three  shoots 
necessary  for  each  plant ;  but  under  house  culture  it  is  much 
better  to  let  the  plants  groAV  tAvo-thirds  of  the  Avay  up  the  rafters 
before  taking  out  their  points.  After  this  is  done"  they  Avill  shoot 
out  from  the  axils  of  the  loAver  leaves  quite  naturally.  These 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  joint:  in  fact,  from  noAv 
on,  all  shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  joint  and  alloAved 
to  fruit.  The  plants  groAv,  much  stronger  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  are  therefore  well  able  to  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
fir.st  lateral.  Directly  the  point.s  of  these  lateral  shoots  are  pinched 
out  the  fruits  belo-Av  will  begin  to  SAvell,  and  Avill  soon  be  in 
bloom.  There  is  no  necessity  to  fertilise  the  blooms  of  “Cues” 
unless  seed  is  Avanted.  Once  having  floAvered  and  set,  the 
“  Cues  ”  SAA'ell  v’ery  fast  in  a  Avarm  moi.st  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
time  the  fruit  is  ready  to  cut  other  young  shoots  Avill  have  pmshed 
from  each  of  the  fir.st,  and  these  must  be  stopped,  allowed  to  fruit, 
and  then  to  produce  another  lot  cf  groAvths  again.  HoAvov’er, 
do  not  alloAV  these  young  .shoots  (Avhich  quickly  multiply  if  left 
alone)  to  become  too  numerous,  for  if  they  get  at  all  croAvded 
they  Avill  ahso  become  Aveak,  and  are  then  unable  to  bear.  Thin 
them  out  moderately  from  time  to  time,  but  avoid  making  a  big 
clearance  all  at  once.  Little  and  often  is  the  best  rule. 

All  that  are  retained  must  be  securely  tied  to  the  Avires,  using 
the  best  raffia.  All  shoots  that  are  carrying  fruit  should  be  tied 
on  each  side  to  pi’event  the  groAvth  breaking  aAvay  from  the  Avires. 
When  the  plants  are  in  full  groAvth  and  bearing,  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  them  once  a  Aveek.  Almost  anj’thing  Avill  do, 
and  the  more  the  liquid  is  varied  the  better.  Frequent  top-di’ess- 
ings  should  be  given,  or  so  often  as  the  roots  Avork  through  on  to 
the  surface.  I'liis  is  most  important,  and  for  this  a  good  heap  of 
prepared  .soil  should  be  kept  on  hand,  and  in  cold  Aveather  it  nmst 
be  AA’armed  by  keeping  it  inside  the  house. 

A  mixture  of  fresh  loam,  decayed  manure,  Avith  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  and  a  good  artificial  fertiliser  Avill  ansAver  Avell.  Apply 
from  lin  to  2in  of  this  at  a  time.  A  good  plan  preA'ious  to  top- 
dres.sing  is  to  Avater  Avith  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  This  brings 
the  roots  to  the  top,  Avhen  they  can  be  Avell  covered  Avith  the 
fresh  compo.st,  and  the  plants  are  greatly  invigorated  thereby. 
“Cues”  enjoy  a  high  temperature,  and  as  a  rule,  the  hotter 
the  Aveather  the  better  they  thrive,  provided  only  that  they  have 
moisture.  At  the  same  time,  to  have  heat  Avithout  moisture 
spells  ruin,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  moi.st  condition  above  and  bcloAV.  All  available  surfaces 
must  be  damped  doAvn  three  or  four  times  daily,  according  to  the 
AA'eather,  alloAving  no  part  of  the  hou.se  to  remain  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  this  is  done  regularly  the  syringo  Avill  only 
require  to  be  used  occasionally. — (Read  before  the  Cardiff 
Gardeners’  Association  on  Febimary  24  by  Mr.  W'alleh,  Cucumber 
groAver  to  Messrs.  Xurton  and  Co.,  Dynas  Powis,  Glamorgan.) 

(To  be  conlinued  ) 
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Lilium  sFCcIosum. 

The  true  Japanese  L.  speciosum — a  slightly  confused  plant  so 
far  as  uaniing  is  concerned — has  faii’-sized,  roundish  bulbs  of  a 
reddish  tint,  and  stiff,  wiry  steins  1ft.  to  3ft.  high,  clothed  with 
lance-shaped  leaves  4ft.  to  6ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  Sin  to  5in. 
across,  and  white,  suffused  with  deep  rose  in  the  type,  or  pure 
white  in  L.  s.  album.  The  jagged  surface  growths  are  charac¬ 
teristic.  Plants  cultivated  in  the  open  air  usually  flower  in 
August  or  early  September,  and  bulbs  grown  cool,  in  pots  or  vases, 
form  a  welcome  decorative  feature  for  autumn  use.  L.  speciosum 
is,  of  course,  a  great  florist’s  or  market  man’s  flower,  and  large 
quantities  are  annually  forced.  Amongst  the  best  varieties  are 
Krseterzeri,  white,  with  green  centre  to  the  segments;  roseum, 
macranthum,  formosum,  roseum  superbunv;  Melpomene  (crimson 
purple),  cruentum,  nanum  (soft  rose),  and  punctatum  (white 
spotted  pink). 

Erynglums  or  Soa  Hollies. 

One  may  perhaps  also  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  (if  such  be 
needed)  for  the  Kryngiums,  whose  distinct  appearance  gives  a 
character  to  any  garden.  None  are  so  fine  in  my  eyes  as  the  true 
E.  alpinum,  whose  large  leaves  and  wonderfully  cai'ved  involucre 
are  so  pleasing.  The  involucre  of  steely  blue  looks  a,s  if  made  out 
of  feathers  or  fashioned  in  the  most  skilful  way  out  of  some  lace- 
work  material  afterwards  starched  and  stiffened  to  keep  the 
“  creation  ”  erect.  Its  flowers  are  thus  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  of  any  of  the  hardy  Eryngiums.  Then  there  is  the 
lovely  E.  Oliverianum,  so  finely  tinged  with  blue  on  the  stems  as 
well  as  about  its  involucres.  More  finely  coloured  still  is 
E.  Oliverianum  superbum ;  while  we  have  the  choice  of  others  of 
beauty  in  E.  coelestinum,  E.  planum,  the  newer  E.  Zabeli,  and 
others.  The  last  named  does  not  appeal  to  me  so  much  as  either 
E.  alpinum  or  E.  Oliverianum,  the  latter  being  often,  by  the  way, 
supplied  for  E.  amethystinum.  which  has  small  heads  of  flower. 
These  all  do  well  in  light  soil,  like  the  native  E.  maritimum,  the 
British  Sea  Holly.  These  are  but  some  of  our  July  flowers.  Space 
forbids  one’s  indulging  in  even  a  summary  of  the  others  in  bloom. 
They  are  plentiful  enough  and  beautiful  enough  for  the  highest 
praise. — S.  Abxott. 

,  Campanula  persicifolia. 

To  descend  from  this  glance  of  the  regal  Rose,  even  to  a 
remark  or  two  upon  the  Bellflowers,  may  to  some  .seem  truly  a 
descent  into  Avernus,  but  it  is  not  given  to  what  is  known  as  a 
“  hardy  plantsman  ”  to  tell  of  the  Rose  as  she  should  be  described, 
so  that  we  must  pass  to  her  followers  in  the  floral  train.  In 
stately  spires  there  rise  the  flowers  of  the  Peach-leaved  Bell¬ 
flower,  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  our  Campanulas,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  its  varied  colours  and  forms.  No  one  can  say 
that  it  has  not  received  due  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  raisers; 
for  have  we  not  quite  a  number  of  forms  of  more  or  less 
superiority  to  the  old  C.  persicifolia  of  our  early  days?  It  seems 
as  if  our  old  Double  White,  once  such  a.  general  favourite,  were 
de.stined  to  eclipse  at  the  hands  of  the  fine  variety  known  as 
Mcerheimi,  but  when  well  grown  it  is  not  easily  surpassed  with 
its  sjmnnetrical  spike  of  perfectly  formed  flowens.  To  keep  it  in 
good  condition — in  fact,  in  some  gardens,  to  keep  it  at  all — it  is 
necessary  to  propagate  it  by  division  almost  annually.  Then, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  noble  white  variety,  named 
Cl.  p.  alba  Backhousei  or  grandiflora,  we  have  had  many  large- 
flowered  single  forms  in  white  and  various  shades  of  blue  of  almost 
perfect  beauty,  and  of  much  effect  in  the  garden.  These  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  a  careful  selection  from  among  the 
seedlings  will  result  in  a  collection  of  forms  of  great  beauty.  Some 
have  single  flowers,  some  semi-double,  others  have  the  calyx  and 
corolla  coloured  alike  in  blue  and  white  ;  while  some  have  long  and 
some  short-belled  blooms.  In  any  almost  of  its  varieties  the  Peach- 
leaved  Bellflower  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  summer  garden  flowers. 
Its  beauty  will  be  my  excuse  for  speaking  of  it  again  at  this  time. 
— S.  F. 


About  the  Elm. 

It  is  .somewhat  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Elm,  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  known  to  exist  in  North  Africa,  Siberia,  and 
North  and  South  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt,  a  contemporary 
remarks,  that  the  Elm  has  been  a  common  tree  in  England  from 
very  ancient  times  from  the  fact  noted  by  Evelyn  that  in  the 
Domesday  Book,  which  dates  from  1068,  there  are  more  than 
forty  places  bearing  the  name  of  this  tree,  such  as  Elmhurst, 
Elmham,  and  others.  Cambridgeshire  and  Oxfordshire  each 
possess  a  village  named  Elm.  Elm  timber  is  remarkable  for  its 
durability  under  the  'action  of  water,  and  is  therefore  in  great 
request  for  piles  to  keep  up  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  for  drainage 
purposes.  The  roughneiss  and  rigidity  of  the  wood  also  makes 
it  specially  .suitable  for  wheelwrights,  who  use  it  in  large 
quantities. 

Viburnum  Sieboldlanum. 

Among  valuable  shrubs,  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  they 
should  be,  is  the  Viburnum  Sieboldianum.  In  nursery  lists  it 
is  classed  as  a  .shrub;  but  though  usually  seen  in  shrub  form,  it 
becomes  a  small  tree  under  the  care  of  those  who  desire  to  have 
it  in  that  shape.  It  has  very  large,  rough  leaves,  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  becau.se  of  keeping  its  foliage  green  until 
frosts  take  it  off,  it  .suggests  an  almost  evergreen  character. 
Aside  from  anything  else  to  recommend  it,  its  vigorous  growth 
and  large  green  leaves,  so  unlike  those  of  any  other  shrub,  would 
be  good  claims  to  a  place  on  a  lawn.  In  early  spring,  as  soon 
as  a  little  growth  is  made,  its  flowers  are  produced  in  large, 
flat  corymbs,  white  in  colour.  These  flat  heads  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Laurustinus.  Attractive  as  is  its  appearance  at 
that  time,  I  think  it  .surpa.sses  it  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  its  clusters  of  berries  are  ripe.  These  are  of  a  salmon 
red  colour,  and  with  the  setting  of  dark  green  leaves  which 
they  have  the  effect  is  very  fine.  Where  birds  are  numerous 
the  berries  disappear  soon  after  they  ripen,  proving  an  enticing 
fruit  to  them,  as  so  many  other  berries  do. 

Clematis  recta. 

Not  many  of  us,  I  think,  speak  with  so  little  regard  for  white 
flowers  as  a  keen  lover  of  plants,  formerly  M.P.  for  one  of  the 
Scottish  counties.  He  was  wont  to  say  of  a  flower  :  “It  is  pretty, 
but  it’s  a  pity  that  it  is  white.”  Most  of  us  will  di.sagree  with 
him  in  so  daspising  the  flowers  which  are  the  emblems  of  purity. 
They  are  plentiful,  yet  never  too  ijlentiful  in  our  gardens,  and 
among  those  which  are  not  sufficiently  grown  for  summer  bloom 
we  may  include  the  pretty  Clematis  recta,  or  erecta,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called.  No  one  need  suppose  that  it  resembles  the 
popular  climbing  Clematis  in  its  noblest  forms,  for  it  is  not  a 
climber,  but  an  erect  growing  herbaceous  plant,  growing  4ft.  or 
so  in  height,  and  hearing  clouds  of  erect  small  white  flowers  in 
almost  endless  profusion.  It  is  variable,  and  several  varieties  are 
recognised  by  some  botanists.  One  of  the  scarce.st  of  these  is  the 
double  one,  C.  recta  fl.-pl.,  but  the  typical  one  and  seedlings 
raised  from  it  are  beautiful  enough  when  grown  in  a  sunny  i>lace 
to  give  every  satisfaction.  The  plants  vary  a  little,  some  having 
broader  segments  in  the  flowers  than  others.  It  is  easily  grown 
from  seeds,  and  it  may  also  be  increased  by  division. — K.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  semi-duplex. 

We  have  hardy  Marguerites  galore,  and  between  Shasta 
Daisies,  Elaines,  Duchesses,  and  other  Chrysanthemums  with 
titles  of  less  or  no  nobility  those  who  wish  to  choose  from  these 
useful  summer  flowers  are  bewildered  indeed.  Yet  one  is  .sure 
that  they  need  not  regret  selecting  as  one  to  cultivate  the  pretty 
Marguerite  known  by  the  uncouth  name  of  Chry.santhemum 
leucanthemum  semi-duplex.  Last  year  I  cam©  across  a  garden  in 
which  its  flowers  wereReing  saved  for  use  in  a  wedding  bouquet. 

I  did  not  see  the  result,  but  the  fact  was  enough  to  tell  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  hardy  flower  was  held  by  one  who  had 
a  good  command  of  other  blossoms  from  the  greenhou.se,  stove, 
and  open  garden.  It  is  lighter  and  more  elegant  in  every  way 
than  even  the  lightest  of  the  fine  varieties  of  C.  maximum  with 
fringed  margins  now  so  popular  in  gardens.  The  ray  petals  are 
pure  white,  the  disc  is  a  delicate  greenish  yellow,  and  immediately 
round  it  are  small  narrow  i^etals  like  a  lovely  fringe.  It  is  not  a 
strong  grower  like  the  maximum  group,  but  from  a  low-growing 
tuft  of  leaves  the  flowers  rise  on  long  stalks,  which  render  it  all 
the  more  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  flower. — S.  A. 
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Lilium  speciosum  varieties.  (See  page  1C4. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S,,  Scientific  Committee,  Joly  21st. 

Present ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Odelh 
Hudson.  Massee,  Saunders  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Prof.  Boulger ;  Rev- 
G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  visitor  from  New  Zealand. 

Yerhascum  leaves  diseased.— Br.  Cooke  pronounced  the  fungus  to 
be  Oidium  Balsami.  It  also  attacks  Turnips  and  Strawberries. 
Powdered  sulphur  is  the  only  remedy. 

Gooseberry  disease.— Be.  Cooke  reported  on  samples  sent  from 
Cornwall  as  being  attacked  by  Mierospluera  Grossulariae.  Powdered 
sulphur  is  the  only  treatment. 

Manimillaria  with  Bolder.— Yeoi.  Boulger  reported  that  a  speci¬ 
men  of  M.  Potosiim  was  attacked  by  some  species  of  Cuscuta.  It 
might  have  been  imported,  as  hedgerow  Cacti  about  Monte  Video 
are  commonly  covered  with  Dodder. 

Pollination  in  orchards. — Mr.  Ciiittenden,  of  the  County  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chelmsford,  sent  the  results  of  experiments  in  pollinating 
Pears  and  Apples.  Of  eleven  varieties  of  Pears  artificially  pollinated 
(Mai’ch  3),  the  flowers  being  protected  by  Manilla  paper  bags,  C^on- 
ferenee  and  Durondeau  set  fruit  abundantly;  Bellissime  d’Hiver 
and  Pitmaston  set  one  out  of  eighteen  and  twelve  flowers  respectively, 
neither  having  set  fruit  last  year.  Of  twenty-three  varieties  of 
Apples,  Gladstone  and  Stirling  Castle  were  self-fertile,  as  they  also 
were  in  1902.  Lord  Derby  and  Schoolmaster,  which  did  not  set  fruit 
last  year,  gave  positive  results.  Of  the  eleven  tried  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  only  King  of  the  Pippins  set  fruit. 

Carnations  failing. — Mr.  Douglas  reported  on  plants  sent  from 
Wetherby  by  Mrs.  Duneome  growing  in  a  dry  soil.”  “  There  was 
no  disease,  but  the  same  result  ensues  from  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  It  occurs  when  the  pot  plants  have  been  neglected  and  a  rush 
of  water  will  then  kill  the  roots.  Degenerated  plants  may  be  too 
weak  to  produce  flowers  and  get  into  the  state  similar  to  those  sent. 
Mortar  rubbish,  bone-dust,  or  ground-up  oystershells  will  supply 
vigour  to  Carnations.” 

Papaver  dnhium,  semi-douhlc. — Mr.  Wilks  showed  a  small  plant, 
about  5  ins.  in  height,  with  petaloid  stamens.  The  doubling”  Avas  tlius 
probably  due  to  starvation,  a  not  infrecpient  cause. 

Conference  of  New  Zealand. — Mr.  Hunt  gave  some  account  of  the 
Conference  of  Ncav  Zealand  upon  fruit  groAving  and  horticulture;  and 
a  discussion  folloAved  upon  plants  of  Ncav  Zealand  useful  for  eulture 
in  England,  in  Avhich  Canon  Ellacombe,  Dr.  Masters,  and  others 
joined. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  July  21st. 

Tlie  Avhole  of  the  report  of  the  exliibition  held  on  the  21st  iiist. 
in  Westminster  could  not  be  published  la.st  Aveek,  and  the 
remainder  here  folloAvs. 

Third  Divisiox. 

Six  Fancies  brought  out  fifteen  .sets,  and  some  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  floAvers  Avere  shoAvn.  Mr.  CartAvright  Avas  again  ahead  Avith 
perfect  floAvers ;  Mr.  Fairlie  Avas  somcAvliat  behind  as  second; 
thii’d,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Avith  a  good  set.  In  class  28  for  six 
Avhite-ground  Picotees,  eleven  entered,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson, 
Avith  sweet  floAvers,  Avas  foremost  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen.  For 
six  yelloAv-grounds  there  Avere  thirteen  present,  and  the  place  of 
honour  fell  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland,  Southgate  House,  Win¬ 
chester,  Avith  good  fioAvers,  but  overdressed  ;  second,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
Avright  ;  and  third,  Mr.  C.  A.  Philbrick.  For  three  , seifs,  Mr. 
Charriiigton  beat  Mr.  CartAvright  out  of  sixteen  lots. 

Endressed  Blooms.  Bizarres  and  flakes. — Mr.  E.  J. 
Wootten,  of  Winchester,  aa'rs  first  for  six  (class  35) ;  Mr.  Charring- 
ton,  second;  and  H.  S.  Bartlett,  third.  Mr.  Wootten  led  for  six 
.seifs,  Avith  beautiful  floAvers ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington,  second ; 
and  Mrs.  E.  Beck,  third  ;  there  being  six  entries.  Six  Fancies: 
Mr.  E.  Wootten  Avas  first ;  M.  V.  Charrington,  second;  and  H.  S. 
Bartlett,  third,  out  of  seven. 

Picotees. — Mr.  Wootten  led  for  six  Avhite-ground  Picotees; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bartlett,  second;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington,  third. 
For  the  six  yelloAv-grouiids,  Mr.  Wootten  again  had  the  best; 
M.  V.  Charrington,  .second;  and  Mrs.  E.  Beck,  third.  For  six 
seifs.  Fancies,  or  yelloAv-grounds,  Mr.  E.  Wootten  AA’as  fore¬ 
most;  M.  V.  Charrington,  second;  and  H.  S.  Bartlett,  third. 

Single  specimens. — M.  V.  Charrington  first,  Avith  Hildegarde; 
Mrs.  E.  Beck  second,  Avith  Cecilia  ;  and  Mr.  Wootten  third,  Avith 
Frogan.  In  the  noA'ice.s’  class,  Mr.  J.  Parsons  AA’as  first ;  Herbert 
W.  Dunlop,  second;  and  Mrs.  H.  Brodie,  Enfield,  a  really  good 
third. 

Cardiff,  Joly  22nd  and  23rd. 

Success  Avas  again  largely  written  ov’er  the  fifteenth  annual 
shoAv  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society  held  in  the 
Sophia  Gardens  at  Cardiff  on  the  22nd  and  23rd.  “  A  fine  shoAv  ” 

Avas  the  opinion  freely  expre.ssed  on  all  hands.  The  .schedule  this 
year  Avas  enlarged  by  100  additional  classes,  and  the  entries  re¬ 
ceived  fully  justified  this  progre.ssive  policy  of  the  committee. 
Public  interest  in  the  shoAv  Avas  deepened  by  the  A’isit  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Council  cf  the  Royal  tiorticr.ltural  Society,  AA'hich 


consisted  of  the  folloAving  gentlemen  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Lloyd,  High 
Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire;  Mr.  Wigan,  son  of  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan;  Rev.  W.  W'ilks,  Mr.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Wright.  OAving 
to  the  trying  season,  it  Avas  generally  thought  that  the  quality 
w’ould  be  beloAv  the  usual  standard  seen  at  Cardiff,  but  such  AA'as 
not  the  case,  except  in  the  classes  for  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
outdoor  fruits.  Exhibitors  Avere  put  to  no  little  inconvenienco 
through  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  the  night  preceding  and  the 
morning  of  the  shoAv.  Happily  the  Aveather  cleared  up  during  the 
forenoon,  thus  relieving  the  minds  of  the  officials,  and  ensuring 
a  good  attendance  of  the  public,  for  the  flower  shoAV  is  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season  in  Cardiff.  The  competition  Avas  exception¬ 
ally  keen  in  all  clas-ses  except  Roses,  and  no  competitor  had  the 
proverbial  “  AA'alk  over.” 

In  division  A,  class  I,  open  to  all,  for  tAvo  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  and  tAVO  fine-foliaged  or  v’ariegated  plants  or 
Ferns,  James  Cypher  and  Son,  of  Cheltenham,  were  placed  first 
Avith  fine  specimens  of  Ixora  salicifolia,  Statice  profusa,  Croton 
Chelsoni,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana ;  W’.  J.  Buckley,  Llanelly,  being 
.<!econd.  For  three  stoA’e  or  greenhouse  Ferns  there  Avere  five 
entries.  Mr.  HoAvells.  Cardiff,  won  first  prize,  in  his  trio  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Asplenium  nidus-avis  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  came  in  second.  In  this  lot 
AA’as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Acrostichum  aureum.  For  a  group  of 
plants  to  cover  a  space  of  150  square  feet,  Messrs.  James  Cypher 
and  Son  Avere  again  first;  Mr.  Bucklej'  being  second.  The  tAvo 
groups  Avere  much  admired  for  the  exceedingly  light  arrangement 
of  both.  Mr.  Neale,  Penarth  (gardener,  J.  Davey),  Avon  first 
prize  for  three  Orchids,  his  Epidendruin  prismatocarpum  being 
conspicuous  AA’ith  its  lengthy  spikes. 

In  no  department  of  the  slioAv  Avere  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Aveather  more  apparent  than  in  the  classes  for  Roses.  For  tAA’elve 
distinct  kinds,  three  blooms  of  each.  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Here¬ 
ford,  Avon  first  prize,  the  best  blooms  in  this  stand  were  Horace 
Vernet,  Captain  HavAvard,  Louise  Van  Houtte.  and  Marie 
Baumann;  Mr.  J.  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  being  a  close 
second.  King’s  Acre  Nurseries  Avere  again  first  for  tAA’enty-four 
distinct,  staging  good  blooms  of  Prince  Arthur,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Gu.stave  Piganeau.  The  same  firm  had  the  only  lot  for  eighteen 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  Avere  aAvarded  first  prize,  shoAving  amongst 
others  good  fresh  bloms  of  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  and  Rubens. 
For  tAvelve  of  any  one  variety  except  Teas  or  Noisettes  the  Here¬ 
ford  firm  staged  A.  K.  Williams  ;  for  twelve  Teas,  one  variety.  The 
Bride,  being  placed  first  in  both  classes. 

In  class  10,  for  a  collection  of  Roses  to  occupy  a  space  Oft.  by 
3ft.,  to  be  .shoAvn  Avith  their  foliage  and  buds,  first  prize  for  Avhich 
is  £3  and  R.H.S.  .silver  medal,  J.  Crossling  Avon  first  prize.  This 
is  the  third  time  in  succession  that  the  medal  has  been  Avon  by 
the  Penarth  Nursery.  In  this  fine  collection  Gustave  Regis,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  Avere  .shoAvn  in  good  form.  S. 
Treseder,  PAvllcock  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  came  in  second  with 
another  fine  lot. 

For  six  Carnations  and  six  Picotees  there  Avere  five  entries, 
first  prize  being  Avon  by  W.  Tupplin  and  Son,  NeAvton  Abbot ; 
second  prize  by  Mrs.  Brooks  Smith,  Olrig  House.  W'hen  is  this 
crude  style  of  staging  the  Carnation  Avith  Avhite  paper  collarettes 
on  flat  boards  to  be  abolished  from  our  shoAvs?  It  Avas  a  relief 
to  turn  to  the  next  class,  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
•shoAvn  AA’ith  their  oAvn  foliage  and  buds,  not  dressed  in  any  Avay, 
and  Avithout  ties  or  bands  around  calyx  or  paper  collars,  space 
6ft.  by  3ft.  A.  P.  Pike,  Llanishen,  Avon  first  prize  Avith  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lot ;  Treseder  second,  and  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  third. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  tent  Avas  devoted  to  SAveet  Peas, 
there  being  numerous  entries  in  each  class.  For  eighteen  Abases, 
distinct  A’arieties,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  Avon  first  prize, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Morel, 
Penarth.  For  six  Amses,  di.stinct,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Jenner,  W’envoe  Ca.stle,  was  first;  second,  J.  Jones.  Four 
twelve  vases,  distinct,  the  produce  of  .seeds  supplied  by  Mr.  R. 
SjMenham,  and  for  Avhich  a  large  silver  medal  was  aAA’arded  with 
first  iM’ize,  a  smaller  with  the  second,  Mr.  Harris  Avas  again  first. 
This  enthusiastic  SAveet  Pea-  groAver  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
Aveather;  though  good,  his  blooms  lacked  the  size  and  colour  of 
his  exhibits  at  previous  shoAvs. 

For  tAvelve  vases,  the  prizes,  for  wdiich  are  giA’en  by  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  Mr.  Adey,  Penarth,  .staged  the  finst  prize  lot.  This 
amateur  groAver  had  the  cleanest  and  freshe.st  blooms  in  the  shoAv. 
The  varieties,  Avhich  are  fairly  representative  of  those  staged  in 
the  other  classes,  Avere  Black  Knight,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Mars,  Sadie  Burpee,  Emily  Eckford,  Miss  Will- 
mott.  Countess  of  Cadogan,  Prima  Donna,  Lady  Gri.sel  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Dorothy  Eckford,  and  Hon.  F.  Bouverie.  Mr.  Harris  was 
second. 

Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  decorative  department,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  laid  for  dessert  for  eight 
persons.  Miss  Ellis  Avon  first  prize  Avith  a  light  arrangement  of 
pale  yelloAv  Aquilegias  and  Gypsophila  elegans.  Miss  Crouch  was 
second  Avith  a  table  in  which  Iceland  Poppies  were  largely  used, 
but  Avere  rather  oA’erdone.  Mrs.  Harris  Avas  third.  The  bouquets 
Avere  beloAv  the  average  seen  at  Cardiff  shoAvs.  W.  Treseder, 
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Cardiff,  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  highest  aggregate  in  these 
classes. 

In  the  fruit  tent  an  object  of  much  interest  was  ail  arch  com¬ 
posed  of  two  pot  Vines  carrying  large,  fine  bunches  of  well  finished 
berries,  the  varietie.s  being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield 
Court.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  mantle  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  has 
evidently  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  his  young  .succe.ssor,  for  Mr. 
Farmer  is  undoubtedly  upholding  the  reputation  of  the  Castle 
Gardens  for  pot  Vines,  indoor  fruit,  and  stove  plants.  AloiigsiUe 
the  arch  were  eight  handsome  fruits  averaging  olb.  to  61b.  each 
of  the  fine  new  Melon,  The  Duchess,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Pettigrew.  This  Melon,  a  white  fle.shed  one,  and  finely  netted, 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  the  constitution  being  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

For  two  bunches  any  black  Grape,  Mr.  T.  G.  Cartwright  was 
first  with  two  good  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  ;  Sir  A.  Hender¬ 
son  second  with  Black  Hamburgh.  For  one  bunch,  black-,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  was  again  first ;  Sir  A.  Henderson  second  with  Gros 
Maroc.  For  one  white  fleshed  Melon,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  was 
first  with  a  fine  fruit  of  The  Duchess  ;  Mrs.  J.  Buckley  with  green 
flesh,  and  Sir  A.  Henderson  for  scarlet  flesh,  the  latter  being  a 
fine  fruit  of  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Queen.  Mr.  W.  L.  Ba.stin  was  first 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  made  up  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Best 
of  All  Melon,  Latest  of  All  Strawberries,  Pineapple  Nectarines. 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Royal  George  Peaches.  For  a  dish  of 
Peaches,  Mr.  Farmer  was  first  with  fine  fruits  of  Princess  of 
Wales.  For  a  dish  of  fifty  fruits  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Harris  was 
easil.y  first  with  a  very  fine  lot  of  Waterloo. 

Nowhere  in  the  show  was  the  competitiorr  keener  than  in  the 
vegetable  classes.  For  the  collection  of  nine  varieties,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  was  first  with  per¬ 
fect  samples,  well  staged  made  up  as  follows  :  New  Red  Inter¬ 
mediate  Carrot,  Early  Giant  Cauliflower,  Giant  Blood  Red  Rocca 
Onion,  Pen-y-byd  Marrow,  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  Snowdrop 
Potato,  Perfection  Tomato,  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  and  Globe 
Artichokes.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  was  second.  For  Sutton’s  prizes 
for  six  varieties  the  order  was  reversed,  W.  L.  Bastin  being  first, 
E.  Beckett  .second.  Mr.  Bastin’s  was  a  .specially  fine  lot,  viz.. 
White  Leviathan  Onion,  Duke  of  Albany  Pea,  Perfectioir  Tomato, 
Magnum  Benum  Cauliflower,  Favourite  Carrot,  and  Favourite 
Potato. 

In  the  affiliated  societies’  competition  for  the  best  collection 
of  cut  flowers  grown  in  the  open,  and  the  best  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  the  prize  for  which  is  a  handsome  challenge  silver  bowl, 
and  three  guineas  in  cash,  Margam  was  placed  first,  tlie  flowers 
being  good,  and  the  vegetables  of  the  highest  equality.  Llanishen 
and  district  were  a  close  second:  St.  Fagans  and  district  third. 
The  latter  had  by  far  the  finer  collection  of  flowers,  but  were  very 
weak  in  vegetables.  In  the  cottagers’  classes  the  same  fierce 
competitiorr  iDrevailed,  vegetables  being  shown  in  fine  condition. 

In  coirirection  with  the  .show,  the  Glamorgan  Bee-keepers’  Asso- 
ciatioir  had  a  tent  well  filled  with  conrpetitions  for  various  kinds 
of  honey,  wax,  and  bee-keeping  appliances,  while  lectures  and 
practical  demonstrations  of  bee  clriviirg  were  given  at  intervals. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  added  greatly  to  the  show.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  prrt  up  a  handsome  group  of  stove  aircl  green¬ 
house  plants,  coveriirg  a  space  of  450  square  feet,  the  stove  plants 
in  this  massive  group  beiirg  very  highly  coloured,  Mr.  James 
Watson  staged  a  unique  group  of  Cacti ;  Mr.  H.  Pettigrew,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Windsor,  had  a  pretty  collection  of  annuals.  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon’s  exhibit  of  Begonia  blooms  was  a  very 
bright  one,  some  of  the  best  varieties  beirrg  R.  J.  Chamberlain, 
crimson;  Marchioness  of  Bath,  white;  Captain  Henderson, 
scarlet;  Lady  Willmott,  red;  Mrs.  Heathcote,  yellow;  and 
Avalanche,  white.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son  had  a  similar 
exhibit.  Mr.  John  Russell  covered  150  sq.  feet  with  ornamental 
slirubs.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  delighted 
Fern  lovers  with  a  collection  occupying  400  square  feet.  Kalanchoe 
flammea  stood  out  prominently  in  Messrs.  Clibran’s  group.  A 
certificate  was  awarded  to  a  new  C’ampanula,  Hillside  Blue,  staged 
bv  W.  J.  Stokes  and  Son.  This  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  herbaceous  border.  The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  had  a  pretty 
group  of  Asparagus  myriocladus. 

The  numerous  awards  made  by  the  deputation  of  the  R.H.S. 
are, an  index  of  the  high  quality  seeir  throughout  the  show,  they 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Gold  medal  to  Marquis  of  Bute  (H.  Farmer,  gardener)  for 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  to  Mr.  James  Watson. 
Cardiff,  for  general  collection  of  Cacti;  and  to' Messrs.  Hill  and 
Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Loudon,  for  general  collection  of 
Ferns. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  medal  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath,  for  Begonias;  to  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham, 
for  group  of  plants  for  effect. 

Silver  Flora  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  for  group  of  plants  for 
effect;  to  IMessrs.  John  Russell  and  Son,  for  group  of  ornamental 
shrubs;  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers;  to  the  King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co..  Hereford,  for  Roses; 
anci  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons  for  Begonias. 

Silver  Knightian  medal  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (gardener,  H. 


Farmer),  for  Grapes  in  pot  ;  to  Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  E. 
Beckett),  for  vegotable.s ;  to  Sir  A.  Hender.son,  Bart,  (gaixlener, 
W.  Bastin),  for  vegetables. 

Silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Jame.s  Howell  (gardener,  A. 
Brown),  for  Ferns;  to  Messrs.  Crossling  and  Sons,  Penarth.  for 
Roses ;  to  Me.ssrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  hardy  flowers ;  to  IMr. 
Prichard,  for  hardy  flowers;  and  to  Messns.  John  W^terer  and 
Sons,  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Bronze  Flora  medal  to  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  for  hardy 
flowers. 

Bronze  Banksian  medal  to  Sir  Thomas  Morel,  for  Sweet  Pea.s ; 
to  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  for  Sweet  Peas;  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Mel- 
lings,  for  six  flowering  plants;  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Deacon,  for  vege¬ 
tables  ;  to  Mr.  F.  Mears,  for  vegetables. 

Special  comeirdation  to  Mr.  A.  Redwood,  for  vegetables;  to 
Mrs.  E.  Tiplin,  for  wild  flowers;  to  Mr.  W-,  J.  Mellings.  for 
Pelargoniums ;  to  Mr.  C'.  Howe,  for  a  Pelargonium ;  to  Mrs. 
Jenner,  for  Sweet  Peas;  to  Mr.  F.  Adey,  for  Sweet  Peas;  to  Mr 
J.  Nash  Leigh,  for  Begonias;  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Morris,  for  bowl  of 
Roses;  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  for  bouquet. 

Tire  luncheon  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  show  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  De  Vere  Hunt,  the  genial  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Replying  to  the  toast  of  the  R.H.S.,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lloyd 
expressed  thanks  for  the  cordial  reception  and  kindness  shown  to 
them  at  Cardiff,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  .show.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  in  response  to  a 
general  request  from  the  tables,  also  i-eplied.  He  .spoke  of  the 
present  flourishing  condition  of  the  R.H.S. ,  and  urged  exhibitors 
to  irractise  the  art  of  staging  well  ;  flowers,  if  possible,  should 
be  staged  with  their  own  foliage.  (Applause).  He  would  carry 
back  to  London  a  cordial  report  of  the  kindness  met  with  in 
Cardiff,  and  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  the  invitation  woulcl 
be  repeated.  Mr.  Pearson,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  judges, 
urged  that  correct  naming  of  exhibits  should  be  insisted  on. 
Shows  lost  much  of  their  educational  value  through  carelessne.ss 
in  this  respect.  Mr.  Gillett,  the  energetic  .secretary,  well 
deserved  the  high  compliments  paid  to  him,  ably  assisted  as  he 
is  by  his  son  Harry,  and  every  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  who 
have  worked  so  hard  for  the  success  of  the  show. 

Newcastle,  July  22  Qd,  23rd,  and  24tli 

The  above  exhibition  is  the  oldest  in  England,  and  was  established 
in  1824,  and  perhaps  there  are  few  exhibitions  which  have  had  so 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  the  above  show.  What  with  weather 
and  wind,  the  capricious  elements  have  been  hard  to  contend  with ; 
but  it  has  ever  had  business  men  at  its  head  of  indomitable  spirit 
and  gigantic  will,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  hardy  Novocastrian, 
who  does  not  recognise  the  word  defeat  in  his  vocabulary.  The 
society  is  most  interested  in  developing  a  taste  for  horticulture  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  the  present  show  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
best  the  society  has  ever  had.  Many  of  the  chief  prizetakers  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  miners,  and  the  cottagers’  exhibitions  of 
every  class  were  most  meritorious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  augurs  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  society.  There  were  several  new 
departures  this  year  in  the  society’s  arrangements  which  were 
pleasant  departures.  The  exhibits  were  placed  in  three  large 
marquees  all  joined  together,  so  that  they  w’ere  easily  accessible  to 
the  visitor.  'Tlie  local  nurserymen,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most 
prominent  of  that  class  in  England,  were  a  very  great  help  to  the 
show,  and  it  is  a  pity  perhaps  the  society  or  judges  did  not  see  their 
way  to  aw’ard  more  than  one  silver  medal  amongst  so  many  grand 
collections,  as  highly,  or  very  highly  comiireuded,  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  commendation  for  nurserymen  who  have  travelled  so 
far  and  at  so  much  expense,  and  made  the  show  the  success  it  was. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  this  year  there  were  many  new  exhibitors,  and 
the  success  they  achieved  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  inducement  to  them 
to  help  the  show  in  future. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  10ft  by  20ft,  the  society 
offered  £23  and  the  R.H.S.  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  Mr.  T. 
Pattinson,  Tunstall  Manor,  West  Hartlepool,  was  a  good  first,  his 
arrangement  most  graceful,  and  a  grand  effect  obtained;  there  was 
sufficient  of  colour  to  blend  without  excess.  Crotons,  Palms, 
Begonias,  and  Verbenas  (these  were  really  excellent).  Orchids, 
Gloxinias,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Acalypha  Sanderiana  were  used, 
dotted  over  in  little  hillocks,  and  the  effect  was  chaste  and 
excellent.  The  second,  Mr.  H.  Hillier,  Darlington,  showed  also 
an  excellent  group  which  contained  many  choice  Orchids.  Mr.  F. 
Edmondson,  Newcastle,  was  third  with  a  group  which  showed  many 
good  points  of  excellent  arrangement,  showing  every  plant  to  its 
own  advantage.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  Newcastle,  was  fourth,  but  his 
group  was  too  flat. 

For  six  plants  in  bloom,  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Ellison, 
Cramlington,  was  first,  and  Mr.  S.  Bewick,  Seaton  Delaval,  second. 
As  both  these  gentlemen  were  miners,  their  exhibits  were  much 
admired  and  eagerly  examined.  The  former  had  Rondeletia  speciosa, 
Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Allamanda  Wardleana, 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  Statice  profusa,  all  fresh  and  good.  The 
second  lot  contained  Dipladenia  alba  (fine),  Ixora  Williamsi,  Clero¬ 
dendron  Balfouri.  In  the  open  class  Orchids  were  exhibiied  by 
Mr.  S.  Callaghan,  who  was  first  with  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Mossioc 
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(eight  blooms),  Lycaste  Deppei,  and  Oncidium  crispum.  Gloxinias, 
Dractenas,  and  Crotons  were  also  shown  well.  Single  and  double 
Begonias  were  excellent ;  the  first  prizetaker,  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
Hexham,  who  is  a  schoolmaster,  and  an  amateur  all  round  that 
promises  a  future  brilliant  career.  Table  plants  were  an  even,  finely 
balanced  lot.  Mr.  H.  Hillier  received  premier  award. 

Cut  Flowers. — These  classes  are  always  interesting  to  north 
country  men.  For  thirty-six  Roses,  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh 
Hickson,  Belfast,  was  first.  He  had  an  inimitable  lot  for  freshness, 
size,  colour,  substance,  and  possessing  every  point  that  the  most 
fastidious  rosarian  could  desire ;  they  were  the  admiration  of 
visitors,  and  the  following  were  beautifully  staged  : — Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Capt.  Hayward,  Ulrich  Brunner,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Etienne  Levet, 
Marie  Cochet,  Her  Majesty,  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  R.  Hark- 
ness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  second.  For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct 
varieties,  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  twelve  any  sort,  and  tw’elve  any 
varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  Mr.  Dickson  w’as  first,  with  Messrs.  Harkness 
second,  except  for  twelve  any  variety  of  Tea  Roses,  when  Mr.  R.  Park, 
Bedale,  was  second. 

The  herbaceous  flowers  are  always  an  interesting  exhibition  at 
this  show,  and  this  year  they  were  a  credit  to  the  exhibitors. 
Mr.  F.  Edmondson,  florist,  Newcastle,  was  first  for  twenty-four 
bunches  with  large  bunches  of  Delphinium  Pysche,  Scabiosa  lutea, 
Aconitum  Napellus  bicolor.  Campanula  alba.  Acanthus  longifolius. 
Iris  English  and  Spanish,  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  Pyrethrum 
Vivid,  Lilium  auratum.  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  Campanula  psrsicifolia, 
Alstrbmeria  aurea,  Centranthus  ruber,  Gladiolus  Crimson  Queen, 
Erigeron  amethystina.  Mr.  Edmondson  is  an  old  exhibitor  at 
Newcastle,  and  his  success  was  much  appreciated.  Messrs.  Harkness 
were  second,  also  with  an  excellent  lot,  and  for  eighteen  bunches, 
Roses  excluded,  the  latter  firm  was  first.  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co., 
Bedale,  were  second.  These  flowers  caused  much  attraction,  and 
were  certainly  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the  exhibition.  Show 
and  Fancy  Pansies  w’ere  well  represented  for  the  season,  as  there  are 
many  keen  growers  around  Newcastle.  Carnations  were  grand. 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  Hexham,  were  first  with  Hector 
McDonald  as  a  special  flower  and  well  grown. 

T.vble  Decob.vtions. — These  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  one  of 
the  tents,  and  were,  as  usual,  of  a  very  high-class  chai-acter,  and 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  beat.  For  a  vase  or  epergne  for 
drawing-room,  Mr.  M.  Purvis,  Benton,  was  first  with  a  faultless 
arrangement  of  Orchids,  Lilies,  Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  all  of 
which  were  effectively  draped  with  Adiantum  Ferns,  Asparagus,  and 
the  effect  was  charming.  For  a  vase  for  drawing-room.  Orchids 
excluded,  Mr.  F.  Edmondson  w’as  first  with  good  flowers  propor¬ 
tionately  balanced  in  colour,  and  each  one  showing  itself  wdthout 
crowding.  For  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  not  to  exceed  12in,  and  for  a 
basket,  Orchids  excluded,  and  a  basket  of  Roses,  bridal  bouquet, 
hand  bouquet,  and  three  sprays  for  ladies,  Messrs.  Perkins  of 
Coventry  were  first  in  each  class.  They  were  all  in  this  well  known 
firm’s  usual  style  of  good  taste,  and  showing  a  valuable  lesson  how 
flowers  can  be  made  effective  without  using  too  many  of  them,  by 
exercising  taste  and  good  judgment.  The  bridal  bouquet  was  a 
marvellous  work  of  art ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  white  Roses, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  Lilies  were  beautifully  mingled 
together,  and  uniquely  draped  with  Asparagus.  In  these  classes  the 
competition  was  very  keen,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Battensby,  Blaydon,  and 
F.  Edmondson  exhibiting  splendidly,  and  it  must  have  given  the 
judges  some  trouble  to  come  to  a  decision.  For  a  fireplace  decora¬ 
tion  Miss  Edmondson,  Newcastle,  was  first.  This  class  of  decoration 
is  becoming  very  fashionable,  and  is  well  worthy  of  encouragement. 

Fruit. — We  have  seen  much  better  displays  of  fruit.  Many  of 
the  Grapes  were  not  ripe,  especially  the  Muscats,  but  still  some 
excellent  examples  were  staged.  For  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct 
kinds,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough, 
was  first  with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  nicely  finished;  Nectarine  Early  Rivers,  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Royal  Sovereign  Melon,  Queen  Pine, 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  Strawberries.  This  was  an  even,  nice  collection. 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  was  second  with  Gros  Guillaume 
Grapes  and  Black  Hamburgh,  5  to  Gib  each,  and  a  Best  of  All  Melon. 
Mr,  Wm.  Nicbolls,  gardener  to  Lady  Beaumont,  was  third,  and  Mr. 
E.  Combey,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Durham,  fourth.  For  four  dishes 
of  fruit,  including  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  and  Melon,  Mr,  E.  Combey  was  first. 
There  were  three  competitors  in  this  class.  For  four  bunches  of 
Grapes,  not  less  than  two  varieties,  Mr.  Wm.  Nicholls  was  first  with 
good  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  (very  fine)  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  For  two  bunches  of  White  Muscat,  Mr.  E.  Combey;  and 
for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
with  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  berries  very  large;  and  for  tw’o 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  two  bunches  any  variety  of  black, 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  first,  and  Mr.  Nichols  second  with  Madresfield 
Court.  For  a  dish  of  Peaches,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson  was  first  with 
Grosse  Mignonne,  ripe  and  finely  coloured,  and  for  Nectarines  Mr. 
Nichols  was  placed  in  the  same  position  with  Lord  Napier,  Tomatoes, 
Strawberries,  and  Melons  were  also  excellent. 

In  the  division  open  to  all  except  nurserymen,  Mr.  J.  Hunter  was 
first  for  four  plants,  well  flowered,  including  Clerodendron  fallax  and 
Balfouri,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Allamanda  Wardleana.  Roses, 
Pansies,  Sweet  Peas  were  all  good,  and  herbaceous  plants  were 


excellent,  the  latter  being  won  by  Mr.  Wm.  - ,  Kirby  Moor 

side.  Some  excellent  vegetables  were  also  shown,  Mr.  W.  Hodgson 
Prudhoe,  Mr.  Wm.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson  being  the 
principal  winners.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  for  table  decorations, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Banksian  Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Pattison  for  his  group  of  plants. 

Nurserymen’s  exhibits  not  for  competition  were  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell 
and  Co.,  Hexham,  who  showed  a  splendid  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  occupying  the  whole  of  end  of  the  tent,  including  choice 
Conifer®,  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Hydrangeas,  and  both  gold  and  silver 
varieties  of  the  Acer  Negundo ;  also  the  Loganberry,  which  the  firm 
claim  to  have  first  introduced  into  the  North.  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
and  a  special  Silver  Medal  were  awarded  to  this  firm.  Having 
watched  their  exhibits  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  say 
this  was  the  best  group  they  ever  staged  at  any  show. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  exhibited  rock  and  alpine 
plants  as  a  miniature  rock  garden,  and  they  were  scarcely  ever 
allowed  to  remain  without  admiring  visitors.  They  showed  also  a 
new  Cupressus  argentea  alba.  Plants,  amongst  the  rock  and  alpine, 
conspicuous  w^ere  Silene  acaulis  fl.-pl.  (new),  Lithospermum  tinctorum, 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  Darlingtonia  californica.  Podophyllum  Emodi, 
Edrassanthus  dalmaticus,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Sempervivum  atro- 
purpureum,  Coronilla  minima,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  Potentilla  nivalis, 
Hypericum  nummularium.  These  were  the  first  time  here,  and  the 
pleasure  to  visitors  was  intense.  Another  interesting  exhibit  was 
the  hybrid  Water  Lilies  from  Mr.  A.  M.  R.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London.  These  curious  plants  drew  forth  much  admiration,  and 
were  the  constant  theme  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  the  largest 
number  that  perhaps  ever  visited  the  above  exhibition.  The 
Nymphieas  included  such  beautiful  varieties  as  Andreani,  Arc-en- 
‘  ciel,  a  new  white  and  salmon  variety;  Brakely,  rose;  Froebelli,  an 
intense  deep  crimson  with  orange  stamens,  and  the  different  variety 
Leydekeri,  including  rose ;  and  filifera,  of  a  delicate  pink  or  rose 
colour. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  exhibited  Carnations  (grand)  ;  Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
Forest  Hill,  Newcastle,  a  miscellaneous  collection,  including  a  new 
Lobelia  he  has  raised ;  Air.  J.  J.  Barrow,  gardener  to  N.  F.  Henderson, 
Esq.,  Alelons  ;  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Howick,  Pentstemons,  Verbenas,  and 
Phloxes  ;  Messrs  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  Alessrs.  Alack  and  Alilne, 
Darlington,  and  Messrs.  Dixon,  Ltd.,  Ne.vcastle,  Roses;  Alessrs. 
J.  W.  Barber,  Newcastle,  cut  flowers;  Alessrs.  Kent  and  Brydou, 
Carnations;  and  Alessrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  London,  Carnations. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  the  nurserymen  assisted  the 
show. 

Alessrs.  Harriman  and  Co.,  Newcastle,  had  on  view  vases  and 
fountains;  Messrs.  W.  E.  Foggin  and  Co.,  Newcastle,  wirework ; 
Messrs.  Henry  Walker  and  Son  and  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Harrison,  Ltd., 
both  of  Newcastle,  garden  seats. 

The  staging  committee  and  the  executive  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  efforts  to  make  such  a  splendid  treat  for  the  horticultural 
public,  and  the  secretary.  Air.  J.  B.  Reid,  was  indefatigable  in 
assisting  them.  The  president,  Mr.  R.  E.  Lambton,  gave  a  splendid 
luncheon  in  a  marquee  on  the  grounds,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Alayor,  Alderman  Sir  AVm.  Stephenson  ;  chairman.  Councillor 
J.  Beattie  ;  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Pickering  ;  hon.  treasurer,  John 
Armorer  Batey. — Bern.vrd  Cowan,  F.R.H.S. 

Brentwood,  July  23rd. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  lone  e.stab]ishGcl  society  took 
lilace  in  the  grounds  of  Aliddleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  on  July  23, 
several  tents  being  required  to  take  the  exhibits.  The  Roses 
were  remarkably  good,  as  Brentwood  is  so  near  the  Rose  growing 
centre.  There  were  very  fine  specimen  Ferns  and  good  examples 
of  ornamental  foliaged  plants.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  highly 
creditable,  and  the  iiroductions  from  cO'ttagers  were  very 
numerous.  A  very  heavy  storm  passed  over  the  show  ground 
about  noon  which  completely  flooded  the  tents  for  a  time.  After¬ 
wards  the  weather  cleared,  and  remained  fine  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

In  the  way  of  plants  groups  arranged  for  effect  were  a  leading 
feature.  The  finst  prize  consisting  of  a  silver  cup,  offered  by  Aliss 
Willmott,  Avas  won  by  her  gardener  (Mr.  Preece)  ivith  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  very  effectiim  character,  and  Air.  Preece  generously 
gave  the  cup  liack  to  the  society  to  be  offered  again  next  year. 
Air.  Holloway,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  Park,  was 
placed  second.  There  was  a  class  also  for  a  smaller  group,  in 
which  some  nice  arrangements  were  staged.  A  very  fine  feature 
in  the  plant  classes  was  the  six  exotic  Ferns  wdiicli  gained  the 
first  prize  (Mr.  Preece).  They  consisted  of  finely  developed  speci¬ 
mens  of  Alarattia  elegans,  Alicrolepia  davallioides^  furcans,  the 
golden  Gymnogramma  Alston!,  and  the  silvery  G.  AVettenhalliana 
fijiensis,  and  Adiantum  fragrantissimum.  Air.  Holloway  came 
second  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Davallia  fijiensis  elegans, 
fully  6ft  through,  a  fine  piece  of  the  Bird’s-nest  Fern,  Ac.  Orna¬ 
mental  plants  in  sixes  w’ere  also  well  shown.  Fuchsias,  Coleus, 
Gloxinias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Streptocarpus,  table  plants,  Ac., 
were  also  shown. 

Cut  flowers  included  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  among  wbich 
some  good  things  were  staged;  also  hardy  annuals.  Sweet  Peas, 
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both  numerously  and  well  shown,  Pelargoniums,  Violas,  ttc. 
Table  decorations  made  a  pretty  feature ;  there  were  three  classes 
for  dinner  tables,  one  in  which  any  flowers  could  be  employed, 
one  for  Sweet  Peas  also,  in  which  some  very  tasteful  tables  were 
set  up ;  and  also  for  wild  flowers.  The  competition  was  very  good 
among  local  residents  for  the  prizes.  There  were  also  epergnes 
of  Sweet  Peas.  Cut  flowers  were  also  shown  by  amateurs  and 
cottagers. 

A  charming  Rose  show  held  under  the  rules  of  the  Xational 
Rose  Society  was  a  part  of  the  Brentwood  display,  and  some 
very  fine  Roses  were  staged.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Rose 
growers,  Hitchin,  came  first  with  twenty-four  varieties.  Some 


Two  Brentwood  and  district  challenge  cups  are  annually 
offered  for  Roses,  one  in  the  open  division,  tlie  other  for  amateurs. 
Fate  was  against  both  the  holders  from  last  year,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  for  had  they  botli  Avon  it  this 
year  the  cups  Avould  have  become  their  property.  They  Avere  avoii 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  and  the  Res-, 
J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Tavo  classes  for  Garden  Roses  in  bunches  made  a  A’ery  fine 
feature.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  tAvelve  bunches,  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  Avere  placed  first  Avith  Claire  Jaccpiier  (Poly- 
antha),  charming  little  nankeen  floAvers  ;  Dorothy  Perkins.  Lau- 
rette  Messiniy,  a  China  Avith  satiny  rose  and  yelloAv  blossoms; 
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bi'illiant  H.P.’s,  such  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Marie  Baumann,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  others  being 
•among  them.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  Avere  second. 
Muth  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  arid 
Son  came  first;  they  staged  very  fine  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet 
and  its  white  variety,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes,  Tom 
TVood,  A.  K.  Williams,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  &c.  Alessrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  Avere  second  also  AAuth  very  good  blooms. 

Some  very  fine  Teas  and  Noisettes  Avere  staged.  Alessrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  were  placed  first  Avith  Mrs.  Ed.  AlaAA’ley,  Aluriel 
Grahame,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Bridesmaid,  Alaman  Cochet, 
and  its  Avhite  form,  &c.  Alessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  came  second. 
In  the  amateur.s’  division  the  Re\'.  .1.  H.  Pemberton  AA’as  a  lead¬ 
ing  exhibitor,  and  secured  several  first  prizes;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen, 
of  Colchester,  Avas  also  a  leading  prizeAA'inner. 


Crimson  Rambler,  Conrad  F.  Aleyer  (hybrid  Rugosa)  ;  Rosvtte 
de  Legion  d’Ho’nneur.  Camqens,  Gustave  Regis,  Ac.  With  six 
bunches  the  Roa'.  J.  H.  Pehibertou  had  very  good  example.s  of 
The  Garland  (climber),  Crimson  Rambler,  Fabvier,  a  bright  criiu- 
soa  China;  Alacrantha,  Grinss  an  Teplitz,  a  briglit  scarlet  H.T. ; 
and  Gustave  Regis.  Air.  O.  G.  Orpen  Avas  second,  his  three  best 
being  Mosehata  alba,  PeiTe  d’Or.  and  The  Garland.  The  met  hod 
of  staging  has  much  to  do  Avith  enhancing  the  beauty  cf  such 
exhibits. 

Some  fifteen  classes  Avere  devoted  to  hardy  floAvers,  Ac.,  and 
for  Sweet  Peas.  In  these  cla.sses  some  good  blooms  Avere  staged. 
There  were  also  tables  florally  arranged,  epergnes,  Ac.  Tables 
adorned  with  SAveet  Peas  Avere  \'ery  good. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Air.  Preece  took  the  fir.st  prize  for  six 
dishes.  He  had  Black  Hamburgh  and  IMuscat  of  Alexandria 
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Grapes,  Barrington  Peaches,  Rivei's’  Orange  Nectarine,  Figs,  and 
INIelon,  a  very  good  collection.  IMr.  W.  Green,  Harold  Wood,  was 
second.  With  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Green  came 
tirst  with  Black  Hamburgh.  With  three  of  white,  Mr.  Preece 
took  the  first  prize  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  He  also  had  the  best 
dishes  of  Peaches  in  Barrington,  and  of  Nectarines  in  Rivers’ 
Orange.  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and  Gooseberries  were  also 
shown. 

Vegetables  were  numerously  shown,  especially  by  cottagers  ; 
The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  six 
kinds  brought  some  good  collections.  Mr.  E.  Barker  was  placed 
first  and  Mr.  H.  Holloway  second. 

A  batch  of  Verbena,  Warley  Scarlet,  were  shown  by  one  exhi¬ 
bitor.  It  was  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  and  a  good  companion 
to  Miss  AVillmott.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Seven  Arches,  Brent¬ 
wood,  had  a  table  of  Sweet  Peas  and  hardv  floAvers ;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  also  bunches  of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  O. 
Chitty,  Market  Place,  Romford,  had  Stveet  Peas  and  other 
floAA’ers;  so  had  Mr.  J.  Russell,  nurseryman,  BrentAvood,  and  in 
the  open  he  had  a  large  group  of  variegated  shrubs  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  character. 

Huyton  and  Roby,  July  23rd. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  fine  shows  held  in  the  suburbs  of 
Liverpool,  and  although  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  not  of 
the  be.st,  yet  the  attendance  Avas  good  and  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  a  distinct  advance  on  former  years.  The  A'ice-chairman, 
Mr.  T.  D.  Syers,  in  declaring  the  shoAV  open,  said  that  residents 
must  look  upon  the  shoAV  as  more  than  an  CA-ent  of  one  afternoon 
only,  and  that  the  shoAV  Avas  not  the  primai’y  object  for  Avhich  the 
society  existed.  The  primary  object  Avas  to  encourage  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cottage  gardening,  and  to  improA’e  the  surroundings  of  the 
Avorking  classes.  That  fact  had  been  brought  prominently  to  the 
attention  of  many  influential  persons  in  the  district,  Avho  had 
giA'en  special  prizes.  Lady  Derby  and  Mrs.  Barrington  having  done 
.so  for  many  years  Avith  such  results  that  almost  ermry  class  Avas 
firmly  contested.  The  stimulus  thus  given  had  cau.sed  a  piece  of 
ground  to  be  taken  into  cultiA'ation  at  Huyton  Quarry,  and  that 
Avas  a  distinct  encouragement  to  the  society,  because  it  Avould 
employ  the  Avorking  classes,  not  on  the  shoAv  day  only,  but  all  the 
year  round. 

The  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  lacked  a  trifle  in 
quality  as  against  former  years,  a  neAvcomer,  Mr.  J.  Hare,  gar¬ 
dener  to  G.  H.  Nisbett,  Esq.,  Huyton  Hey  House,  taking  the 
lead  for  four  Avith  Croton  Queen  A’ictoria,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Hydrangea  T.  Hogg,  and  Plumbago  capensis.  He  Avas  also  suc¬ 
cessful  Avith  exceptionally  fine  Fuchsias,  grand  Caladiums,  and 
Palms.  Mr.  J.  George,  gardener  to  T.  HeiishaAv,  Esq.,  Whit¬ 
field  House,  Roby,  Avon  Avith  a  pretty  circular  group  of  plants, 
the  foreground  Avell  arranged,  but  a  little  deficient  in  the  central 
mound.  Mr.  McFall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hai’ding,  Rydal  House, 
Huyton,  had  a  someAvhat  flat  arrangement,  but  the  plants  Avere 
Avell  distributed. 

The  double  and  single  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  Avere 
simply  superb  in  quality  and  high  class  culture.  Mr.  F.  Bagnall, 
gardener  to  C.  F.  Boston,  Esq.,  CharlAvood,  Huyton,  and  Mr.  AV. 
Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby, 
won,  the  former  in  the  class  for  six  single,  and  the  latter  in  the 
other  tAA'o  classes.  Mr.  Smith  had  Ixora  Pilgrimi  as  the  best  single 
specimen  -stove  or  greenhouse  plant,  and  secured  the  special  prize 
also.  All  the  Fern  classes  and  single  Caladinms'  Avent  to  Mrs. 
Harding  Avith  neat  specimens.  Mr.  Smith’s  other  successes  Avere 
Avith  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  best  single  specimen,  and  a  double 
Begonia.  Me.ssrs.  Syers  and  Geddes  had  tAvo  graceful  hanging 
baskets.  The  best  epergne  Avas  composed  of  mauve  SAveet  Peas 
and  light  Grasses  from  Miss  Southall ;  the  bouquet  and  basket  of 
Roses  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Blain.  There  Avere  seven  table  decora¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Harrison  Avinning  Avith  cerise  SAveet  Peas  and  Grasses, 
the  green  chiffon  being  edged  Avith  Smilax.  Miss  McCollam 
second  Avith  Iceland  Poppies,  Ferns,  and  Grasses;  and  Miss  Fi.sh- 
Avick  third  Avith  Plumbago  capen.sis  entirely. 

Roses  AA'ere  numerous,  but  shoAved  the  effects  of  the  Aveather, 
Mr.  J.  BurroAvs  taking  both  classes  Avith  Captain  HayAA'ard, 
Mdme.  I.  Perrier,  Duke  of  Fife,  and  Prince  Arthur,  Amry  good. 
He  had  the  best  eight  bunches  of  SAA-eet  Peas ;  Mrs.  Harding  for 
four. 

Ixora  AA'illiamsi,  BougainA'illea  glabra,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Pancratium  fragrans,  Bouvardia,  and  Gloriosa  superba  Avcre  extra 
choice  cut  floAvers  from  Mr.  McKelvie,  gardener  to  J.  Stone,  Esc;., 
BlackloAv  House,  Rob5".  The  herbaceous  floAvers  Avcre  of  the 
highest  character.  Mr.  T.  HenshaAv  Avinning  handsomely  in  both 
classes,  also  for  Carnations  or  Picotees;  Mr.  Syers  having  capital 
Clactus  Dahlias. 

Indoor  fruit  Avas  fully  up  to  the  mark,  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  J.P.,  EAvaiiA’ille,  Huyton,  had  splendid 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Violette  Hative 
Nectarine.s,  and  Royal  SoA-ereign  Melon.  Mr.  J.  Stone,  for 
second,  had  specially  good  Black  Hamburghs  and  Dagmar 
Peaches,  the  latter  Avinning  for  him  the  single  dish,  and  Violette 
Hative  for  Mr.  Beecham.  Sutton’s  Empress  from  Mr.  Smith  Avas 


the  premier  Melon.  Messrs.  Beecham  and  Stone  shoAved  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Buckland  SAveetAvater  Grapes,  Avinning  in  the 
order  named. 

NcA'er  liaA'e  A’egetables  been  seen  to  greater  adA’antage  here, 
Mr.  T.  HenshaAv  leading  with  eight  varieties  :  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Walcheren  CaulifloAvers,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Model  Carrots, 
splendid  Celery,  A1  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Duke  of  York 
Potatoes,  and  Brook’s  Tomatoes;  second,  Mrs.  Harding.  High 
class  Tomatoes  secured  tAvo  prizes  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Cottagers’  exhibits  were  excellent,  Mr.  Young,  of  West  Derby, 
AA'lio  is  our  pioneer  in  Carnation  rai.sing,  staged  a  brilliant  lot  of 
floAvers.  The  neAv  seedlings,  Avhich  are  distinct  and  of  great  sub¬ 
stance,  Avere  H.  Middlehurst,  a  rich  yelloAv  ground  Fancy ;  Miss 
Milly  Fishlock,  a  charming  pure  Avhite  of  fine  form,  grand  in 
every  Avay ;  Lord  Kitchener,  a  deep  A'enetian  red ;  and  Miss  Lily 
Babcock,  a  superb  pure  Avhite.  Mr.  Middlehurst  sent  a-  large  col¬ 
lection  of  SAveet  Peas  :  Messrs.  CaldAvell,  Knutsford,  mi.scellaneous 
cut  floAvers;  and  Mr.  Roby,  NeAV  Brighton,  fine  seedling  Begonias. 
Lady  Derby’s  prize  Av'ent  to  Mr.  G.  Roscoe,  and  Mrs.  Barrington’s 
to  Mr.  R.  Wall.  Mr.  Middlehurst,  as  secretary,  Avas  Avell  to  the 
fore. — R.  P.  R. 

Southern  Counties  Carnation,  July  24th. 

On  the  Royal  Pier  at  Southampton  the  sixth  annual  shoAv  Avas 
held  on  July  2^,  and  Avas  a  distinct  success.  The  blooms  Avere 
of  good  quality,  if  not  more  numerous  than  in  some  seasons  past. 
The  Carnations  Avere  supplemented  Avith  a  capital  display  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Avhich  aided  in  relieA'ing  the  someAvhat  monotonous  lines  of 
formallj"  dressed  Carnation  blooms.  Mr.  Garton,  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary,  had  all  the  arrangements  Avell  in  hand. 

Carnations  :  Flakes  and  Bizarres. — For  tAvelve  dissimilar 
blooms  four  competed.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Woking,  secured  the 
leading  aAvard  AAuth  typical  examples  of  John  BesAvick,  Gordon 
Lewis,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Master  Fred,  Mrs.  T.  Lord,  Sportsman, 
George  Melville,  Sport,  John  Wormald,  J.  W.  Bentley,  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Mrs.  Rowan,  and  Rob'ert  Houlgrave.  Messrs.  Thom¬ 
son  and  Son,  Spark  Hill  Nurseries,  Birmingham  Avere  second ; 
Mc'ssrs.  Pembroke  and  Son,  Walsall,  third,  both  staging  capitally. 

For  six  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  Elmside,  Avenue  Road,  Acton, 
Avas  an  easy  fir.st  prizetaker  AA'ith  blooms  of  good  quality  of  the 
undermentioned  varieties:  J.  S.  Hedderley,  William  SkirVing,  R. 
Houlgrave,  Gordon  LeAvis,  Mrs.  RoAAan,  and  Sportsman.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keene,  AA’enue  Road.  Southampton,  Avas  second  Avith  a  set 
but  little  behind  the  first  prize  .stand.  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kay 
Park,  Kilmarnock,  third ;  scA'en  competing. 

White  Ground  Picotees. — For  tAvehm  dissimilar  A'arieties  fiAm 
staged,  making  an  imposing  display.  Messrs.  Pemberton  annexed 
the  premier  aAvard  AA’ith  really  fine  examples  of  Lady  Louise, 
Lavinia,  W.  K.  Johnstone,  Ganymede,  Brunette,  FaA’ourite, 
Pride  of  Leyton,  Amy  Robsart,  Thomas  William,  Fortrose,  Little 
Phil,  and  Mrs.  Payne.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Wellesley  folloAved 
in  the  order  of  their  names.  Eight  staged  in  the  class  for  six 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  Avinning  AAnth  Favourite,  Pride  of 
Leyton,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Amy  Rob.sart,  Fortrose,  and  Brunette.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keene  second. 

Y’'ellow  Ground  Picotees.- — Against  six  competitors  for  tAveh'e 
distinct,  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes, 
Kent,  secured  the  leading  place  Avith  characteristic  examples  of 
Canteloupe,  Isolt,  and  Mrs.  Fox  Pitt,  for  instance ;  Mr.  F.  Welles¬ 
ley  second,  Avith  Messrs.  Thomson  running  him  closelj’  for  second 
place.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct,  no  feAver  than  eleven  com¬ 
peted,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keene  being  first  Avith  GronoAv,  Lauzan,  Empress, 
Lady  Bristol,  Lady  St.  OsAvald,  and  Gertrude.  Mr.  W.  Spencer, 
6,  Bexley  Villas,  Windsor,  second ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland,  South- 
gate  House,  Winchester,  third. 

YclloAv  Ground  and  Fancy  Carnations. — For  tAvehm  dissimilar 
there  Avere  seA-en  competitors.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  annexed  the 
premier  aAvard  Avitli  really  fine  specimens  of  Monarch,  Argosy, 
Primrose  League,  Brodrick,  Amphion,  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley,  Charles 
Martell,  Hidalgo,  Muleteer,  Gipsy  Queen,  Perseus,  and'  Ossian. 
Mr.  Blick  a  close  second:  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootton,  St.  Cross  Road, 
Winchester,  third.  In  the  class  for  six,  fifteen  entered,  the 
premier  aAvard  falling  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  King’s  Heath, 
Birmingham,  Avith  The  Gift,  Argosy,  Galleo,  Voltaire,  Golden 
Eagle,  and  Eldorado  ;  Messrs.  W.  Spencer  and  Fairlie  second  and 
third  in  the  order  their  names  are  here  given. 

Carnation  Selfs. — For  tAvehm  distinct,  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Son  Avon  Avith  Lady  Hermione,  Mrs,  Eric  Hambro,  Bert,  Miss  F. 
Simms,  Dick  DonoA'an,  Nubian,  Her  Grace,  Bomba,  Germania, 
Britannia,  ViA’ian,  and  Mrs.  J.  Douglas;  Mr.  Blick  second,  Avith 
Mr.  Welle.sley  third.  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight, 
Esq.,  TAA’yford,  Winchester,  aa’oii  for  six  Avith  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Much  the  Miller,  Seedling,  Mrs.  Shantou,  Ensign,  and  Lady  Jane 
Gray ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  second. 

Single  blooms  Avere  a  strong  feature.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  Avon 
first  prize  with  J.  S.  Hedderley  as  a  crimson  bizarre,  and.  Avith 
Gordon  LeAvis,  as  a  purple  flake,  he  Avas  equally  successful. 

Picotees. — For  any  heavy  edged  red,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keene  won 
Avith  John  Smith.  With  Thctnas  Williams  Mr.  J.  J.  Keene  Avon 
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for  a  light  edged  red,  and  for  rose  or  scarlet  edged  Mr.  Wellesley 
won  with  Fortrose.  Gertrude  won  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Keene  first  place 
for  one  heavy  edged  yellow. 

The  premier  Self  Carnation  was  a  grand  .specimen  of  Sir 
Bevys  from  Mr.  Barton.  Mr.  Wellesley  had  the  premier  Fancy 
in  Charles  Martell.  The  remainder  of  the  cards  were  not  on  when 
our  reporter  left  the  show. 

In  the  dinner  table  decoration  there  was  centred  much  in¬ 
terest.  With  a  tastefully  arranged  table  of  really  good  blooms 
Miss  Minnie  Snellgrove,  Southampton,  secured  the  coveted 
award;  Mr.  R.  H.  Jefferey  second.  For  a  bouquet  of  Carna¬ 
tions  Mr.  E.  Wills,  163,  Above  Bar,  Southampton,  won  first  prize 
with  an  exhibit  of  admirable  taste ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble,  Ryde, 
second.  For  a  vase  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  Mr.  E.  H.  Buck- 
land  won;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  second. 

Sweet  Peas. — For  nine  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees, 
Grosvenor  Villa,  Portswood,  won  Messrs.  Toogood’s  first  prize 
with  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibit,  such  varieties  as  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  George  Gordon,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Miss  WTllmott,  and  Black  Knight  being  noteworthy.  Mr.  A. 
Maple,  Aldermoor,  Shirley,  second ;  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  Sir 
S.  Montague,  Bart.,  South  Stoneham  House,  third.  The  Rev. 
F.  M.  Midleton,  Old  Alresford,  won  Mr.  Breadmore’s  special  prize 
for  nine  distinct  varieties,  with  typical  examples  of  Salopian, 
Mi.ss  Willmott,  Countess  of  Lathom,  and  Sadie  Burpee ;  Mr. 
Maple  second,  Mr.  Jeffery  third,  both  .staging  well.  Mr.  Maple 
won  Mr.  R.  Sydenham’s  prize  with  good  produce  of  popular  kinds  ; 
Mr.  Jeffery  second.  A  Sweet  Pea  decorated  table  created  much 
interest.  Miss  Snellgrove  also  won  Mr.  Ladham’s  prize  in  this 
class  quite  easily  with  another  of  her  harmonious  blendings  of 
colour. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham,  staged 
an  admirable  assortment  of  leading  Carnations,  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  which  were  much  admired.  Messrs.  J.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  also  added  much  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  show  with  a  similar  exhibit,  consisting  as  it  did  of  leading 
varieties.  Me,ssrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley  Nurseries,  South¬ 
ampton,  had  a  large  group  of  cut  hardy  border  flowers  :  Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Ac.,  were  noteworthy.  Mr.  W.  New’ton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Garton,  Esq.  Roselands,  WooLston,  had  a  fine  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  had  four  dozen 
bunches  Sweet  Peas. 

Handswortli,  July  24tii  and  25tli. 

The  energetic  committee,  Avith  their  courteous  and  efficient 
treasurer.  Councillor  W.  Roberts,  and  secretary,  Councillor  J. 
Edwards,  have  much  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  success  of  the 
nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  being  on  the  whole 
the  best  yet  held  here.  More  e.specially  does  this  apply  to  the 
groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  it  may  not  be  invidious 
to  remark  that  the  self-same  four  conte.stants  fairly  eclipsed  their 
recent  Wolverhampton  demonstrations  of  a  similar  character, 
Avhich  is  saying  a  good  deal.  But  upon  the  present  occasion, 
mirahile  lUctu,  the  hitherto  almost  invincible  “  groupists  ”  from 
Cheltenham,  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  had  to  be  content 
Avith  second  honours,  the  first  falling  to  their  strong  and  Avorthy 
opponent  of  I'ecent  years,  that  irrepressible  Scot,  Mr.  J.  V.  Mac¬ 
donald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  E.sq.,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham.  As  a  centrepiece  he  again  adopted  the  u.sual  cork-bark 
coAmred  bridge,  and  surmounted  Avith  a  fine  specimen  of  Phoenix 
rupicola,  Avhile  the  tAVO  basements  of  the  bridge  AA'ere  furnished 
Avith  a  rich  complement  of  the  elegant  and  coral  red  Fuchsia  tri- 
phylla,  with  its  dark  green  foliage,  and  for  which  purpose,  group¬ 
ing,  not  even  the  brilliant  Ixoras  can  excel.  Each  of  the  four 
corner  mounds  of  the  parterre  Avere  surmounted  with  a  richly 
coloured  Codiseum  (Croton)  Warreni.  Several  other  varieties  of 
the  genus,  Ixoras,  Caladiums,  Bamboos,  a  feAV  Orchids,  such  as 
Cattleyas  and  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Avere  among  the  chief  plants 
Avliich  lent  themseh^es  to  make  up  the  Avell-earned  artistic  com¬ 
position. 

In  equal  richness  of  resources  and  artistic  effect,  Messrs. 
Cypher  Avere  a  close  second,  but  their  centrepiece  of  tall  and  finely 
coloured  Codiseums,  such  as  Reidi  and  Thompsoni,AA-ith  other  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  subjects,  Avas — perhaps  unfortunately — topped  with 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Phoenix  Belmoreana,  its  dark  green 
massive  fronds  affording  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  bright  and 
rich  coloration  beneath,  and  in  Avhich  a  profinsion  of  Cattleyas 
gigas,  Gaskelliana,  and  other  kinds  contributed  Avith  great  effect. 
The  first  prize  carries  £15  and  a  silver  challenge  cup  value  ten 
guineas,  presented  by  Councillor  T.  E.  Forsyth,  to  be  Avon  tAvo 
years  in  succession,  or  three  times  in  all,  before  becoming  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Avinner.  Messrs.  Cypher  having  won  it 
tAvice  preAuously. 

In  the  class  for  tAvelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  Messrs. 
Cypher  Avere  Avell  to  the  fore.  A  notable  specimen  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda  being  especially  attractive.  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Brasier,  of  Edgbaston,  third,  Avith  only 
moderate  examples,  the  latter  not  being  up  to  his  usual  form.  An 
unique  and  .striking  feature  Avas  the  choice  and  representative 
collection  of  Cacti,  and  Avhich  deserved  a  higher  recognition  than 


the  certificate  of  merit.  This  meritorious  exhibit  belongeu  to 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Thompson,  of  HandsAvorth. 

Roses,  Avhich  Avere  very  Avell  shoAvn,  formed  an  attractive 
feature.  For  tAventy-four  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Son, \\  qrcester,  Avere  to  the  fore,  with  the  proprietors  of  the  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
CoA’entgy,  respectively  second  and  third  positions,  the  finest 
bloom  in  the  contest  being  one  of  Horace  Vernet,  by  the  last- 
named  exliibitor.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  the  remaining 
exhibitor.  For  twelve  Teas  Mr.  G.  Prince  proved  victorioAis ; 
second  Messrs.  ToAvnsend,  and  third  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries. 
In  the  class  for  tAvelve  bunches  of  Garden  or  DecoratiA^e  Roses, 
distinct,  there  were  four  contestants,  the  premier  prize  falling  to 
Mr.  G.  Prince  Avith  an  elegant  arrangement  ;  second  Messrs. 
ToAvnsend,  AAuth  a  similar  effect ;  and  the  King’s  Acre  Nurseries 
came  in  third. 

Collections  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Caladiums,  and 
Coleuses  Avere  fairly  Avell  exhibited  by  local  groAvers. 

Floral  dinner  table  decorations  presented  a  highly  attractive 
feature,  no  less  than  a  “  baker’s  dozen  ”  exhibits  filling  the  centre 
of  a  long  tent.  Mr.  Robert  Greenfield,  jun.,  Ranelagh  Man¬ 
sions,  Leamington,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  richlji  coloured 
and  elegant  arrangement  of  C’attleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Francoa,  supplemented  with  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  W.  Overton,  Avith  a  charming  and  most 
elegant  arrangement  of  light  pink  SAveet  Peas  and  sprays  of 
Selaginella  ;  it  was  greatly  admired  by  the  visitors.  The  third 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  N.  Haiqrer,  nurseryman,  Leamington,  for  an 
arrangement  of  SAveet  Peas;  fourth  Mr.  S.  Rose,  gardener  to 
W.  S.  Vernon,  Esq.,  HandsAvorth.  SAveet  Peas  Avere  very  Avell 
staged  by  several  exhibitors,  the  .successful  contestants  being 
respectiA^ely  Mrs.  Goode  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Innes),  H.  Floyd,  E,sq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  BroAvn),  and  Colonel  Wilkinson  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Canning). 

Carnations  and,  Picotees,  though  not  numerously  shoAvn.  Avere 
eminent  for  quality.  R.  C.  CartAvright,  Esq.,  King’s  Norton 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Rudd),  annexing  the  first  prize  with  a  superior 
lot  of  blooms;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn,  Handsworth  ;  and  third 
Mr.  W.  Pemberton,  Walsall.  In  the  class  for  tAveh’e  yelloAv 
ground  or  .self  Carnations  or  Picotees,  distinct;  the  respective 
order  being  maintained  in  the  case  of  twelve  Avhite  ground  or 
Self  Carnations,  distinct,  shoAAii  as  groAvn. 

Fruit  foi'ined  a  rich  and  attractive  feature.  For  a  collection 
of  not  less  than  ten  kinds  and  varieties.  First  prize,  £7,  and 
silver  challenge  cup,  value  twenty  guineas,  presented  by  the  late 
J.  H.  Penson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  to  be  Avon  tAvo  years  in  .succession,  or 
three  times  in  all,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Eh^aston  Castle,  Avas  to  the  front  Avith  a  large  collec¬ 
tion,  containing  nearly  forty  dishes.  It  comprised  fine  and  highly 
fini.shed  Black  Hamburghs,  Madre.sfield  Court,  Muscat  Ham- 
burghs,  three  large  Melons,  Clapp.s’  Favourite  Pears,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Washington  Apples, 
fine  Circassian  and  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,  Keith’s  Favourite, 
Czar,  and  Oullins  Early  Gage  Plums,  Latest  of  All  and  Royal 
Sovereign  StraAA'berries,  Raymaker,  Bellegarde,  and  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  Negro  Largo 
and  BroAA’ii  Turkey  Figs,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  tAvo 
dishes  of  Oranges.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Need,  who  had  an  excellent,  though  not 
nearly  so  large  a  collection  as  the  veteran  fruit  groAver  of  Eh-aston 
Castle.  Mr.  Jones’  complements  were  fine  Madre.sfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes, 
Crimson  Galande  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarines, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Shamrock  III.  Melons,  the  latter  a  large 
and  finely  netted  yelloAV  skinned  fruit,  and  a  good  dish  of  Oxonian 
StraAvberries. 

Grapes  AA’ere  finely  represented,  more  especially  the  black 
kinds.  For  six  bunches  (three  Avhite  and  three  black),  first  prize 
£7,  Avith  a  silver  challenge  cup  value  ten  guineas,  presented  by 
G.  H.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  to  be  Avon  three  times  in  all,  or  tAVO  years 
in  succe.ssion.  The  first  prize  Avas  annexed  by  Mr.  Goodacre  Avith  • 
tAvo  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Cannon  Hall,  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  second.  Mr.  W.  A.  Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Platt; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Need;  and  fourth,  Mr. 
R.  Grindrod,  Hereford. 

The  local  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  Avere  also  most 
creditably  repre.sented  in  numerous  array.  LikeAvi.se  the 
cottagers.  Non-competitive  exhibits  were  in  strong  force.  A 
silver  cup  Avas  aAA’arded  to  Messrs.  HeAvitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  for 
a  fine  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  other  floAvers.  A  gold 
medal  Avas  accorded  Mr.  Greenfield,  Leamington,  for  a  fine  lot 
of  his  Asparagus  myriocladus,  and  Verbena  Miss  Wilmott.  A 
silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  and  silver  medals 
to  others,  including  such  as  The  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Child,  Acocks  Green.  TAvelve  certificates  of  merit  were 
given  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Grove,  Erdington,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Me.s.srs.  Yates.  Councillor  Mr.  Waters,  and  Mr.  J.  Boston.  Mes.srs. 
Austin  and  C’o.  and  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for 
excellent  exhibits,  chiefly  hardy  garden  floAvers. 

The  .vhoAV  Avas  held  in  the  Victoria  Park,  and  opened  by  Lady 
Meysey  Thomson,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 
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Visit  to  a  Market  Garden. 


Several  horticulturists  lately  made  an  inspection  of  the 
nursery  and  market  garden  at  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Murie,  and  vere  mucli  gratified  with  what  they 
sawj  To  begin  with,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  soil  is  of  a 
light,  porous,  friable  nature,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  naturally 
\vell  drained.  The  feeding  and  manuring  of  the  soil  is  on  a 
liberal  scale,  for  without  continuous  applications  of  the  necessary 
plant  food  such  excellent  crops  as  were  examined  could  not  be 
produced. 

On  entering  the  grounds  the  first  crop  that  attracted  attention 
was  a  large  brake  of  Cos  Lettuce,  I’eady  for  the  market.  The 
plants  are  so  equal  that  had  they  been  grown  in  a  mould  they 
could  not  have  been  more  like  each  'other.  Leeks  w'ere  here  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  stages,  some  lately  idanted,  others 
already  a  good  size  having  been  planted  about  two  months. 
Parsley  is  grown  extensivmy,  and  the  brakes  of  Cauliflowers, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Cabbage  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

We  noticed  a  piece  of  ground  lately  cleared  of  early  Turnips 
which  had  been  cleaned  (not  dug),  marked  off  in  squares;  and 
was  in  process  of  being  planted  with  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages, 
the  latter  grown  from  seed  of  Mr.  Murie’s  saving,  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  strain  it  was.  Early  Potatoes  are  grown,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  the  green  crops  above  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  soil  is  clean  and  free  of  weeds,  and  that  it  is  most 
liberally  treated  with  fertilising  material  suited  to  the  various 
crops.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many  good  vegetables  grown 
within  two  miles  of  the  centre  of  Edinburgh.  The  offices  and 
sheds  for  packing  and  conducting  the  business  are  commodious;  a 
large  well-built  house  is  devoted  to  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb  and 
the  growth  of  Mushrooms.  Mr.  Murie  accompanied  the  party 
and  contributed  information  of  a  valuable  nature  to  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present. — P.  L. 


Plan  of  a  Bothy. 


Although  two  plans  of  model  bothies  have  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal,  for  the  sake  of  diversity  if  for  nothing: 
more,  the  reproduction  of  the  one  herewith  given,  and  one  more 
soon  to  follow,  may  be  allowed.  Readers  in  general  will  agree 
that  too  many  good  plans  of  bothies  can  hardly  be  given. 

The  plan  given  to-day  was  one  of  those  contributed  in  the 
competition  last  April,  and  came  from  Tekley,  Yorkshire.  The 
following  letter  and  particulars  accompanied  the  drawing:  — 

The  chief  aim  in  preparing  this  design  has  been  to  make  the 
general  arrangement  as  simple  and  economical  as  possible,  and 
to  produce  a  design  which  shall  meet  the  dome.stic  requirements 
necessaiw  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  six  gardeners. 

The  plan  consists  of  a  large  kitchen,  24ft.  Gin.  hy  14ft.  Gin., 
with  small  pantry,  Gft.  by  4ft.,  and  with  large  ingle-nook,  12ft. 
by  3ft.,  side  lighted,  and  with  shelves  provided  at  the  .side  of  the 
range  for  utensils,  &c.,  whilst  cooking.  The  kitchen  has  a  south¬ 
east  aspect,  being  entered  on  the  east  side,  and  lighted  from  that 
side  by  two  windows,  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  mullioned 
window,  which  gives  light  to  the  sink.  The  pantry  is  added  as 
an  extra  convenience,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  if  desired. 

A  store  or  extra  bedroom,  10ft.  by  Gft.  Gin.,  is  approached 
from  the  kitchen,  a  corridor  4ft.  wide  leading  to  the  six  bedrooms, 
and  back  entrance.  In  the  yard  are  placed  coal  place.  Oft.  by 
Gft ;  ashes,  Gft.  by  3ft. ;  and  two  earth  closets,  Gft.  by  3ft.  These 
latter  outbuildings  are  roofed  with  4in.  concrete  slabs. 

From  the  kitchen  also  access  is  gained  to  a  lavatory_,  which 
is  i^rovided  with  three  lavatory  basins  and  a  bath,  which  the 
author  of  the  design  considers  essential  where  so  many  men  are 
concerned,  and  for  this  arrangement  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  water  is  easily  obtainable,  and  therefore  the  extra  amount 
of  cost  entailed  by  the  use  of  piping  is  not  to  be  considered  when 
compared  with  the  comfort  this  arrangement  affords.  The  cold 
supply  is  laid  on  to  the  bath  and  kitchen  sink,  but  there  is  no  hot 
supply,  so  that  when  hot  water  is  wanted  it  will  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  amount  rec^uired  in  the  kitchen  range,  a  side  boiler 
being  provided  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  if  this  arrangement 
proves  to  be  too  expensive,  the  water  piping  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  water  carried  in  for  dome.stic  purposes. 

A  level  site  has  been  chosen,  and  this  is  drained  hy  means  of 
land  pipes  placed  in  rows  12ft.  apart  along  the  building,  the  whole 
of  the  site  then  being  covered  with  4in.  rough  concrete.  Sleeper 
walls  are  provided  in  kitchen  as  extra  support  for  joists,  and 
proper  ventilation  to  .space  under  floor,  as  shown  on  section. 

The  walls  are  14in.  stock  brick  on  9in  brick  or  concrete  foot¬ 
ings,  pebble  dashed  outside,  and  two-coat  plaster  inside.  Plinth 
course  being  made  by  a  double  course  of  slates.  Remaining  walls 
4 Jin.  thick. 

Wooden  floors  have  been  used  throughout,  as  the  joists,  being 
of  small  scantlings  (1ft.  Gin.  apart)  in  short  lengths  and  seconds 
quality,  will  not  differ  so  much  with  concrete  in  cost,  and  the 


rooms  are  made  much  more  comfortable  by  its  use,  but  this  is 
a  detail  which  is  easily  altered. 

The  roof  is  composed  of  3Jin.  by  2in.  spars,  9in.  by  2in.  hip 
rafter, s.  Tin.  by  2in.  ridge,  4Jin.  by  3in.  wall  plate,  3in.  by  2in. 
ceiling  joists,  and  roof  trusses  where  hips  intersect  of  scantlings 
3in.  thick,  the  roof  being  covered  with  pantiling. 

Doors  throughout  are  plain  cross  braced  batten  doors,  with 
the  exception  of  the  front  door,  which  is  double  margin,  with 
flush  boarded  panels,  the  two  top  panels  being  glass.  All  skirt¬ 
ings  are  Sin.  by  lin.  plain  chamfered  and  monlds,  3in.  by  lin. 
The  windows  are  casement  openings  outwards,  the  top  light  fixed. 

Shelves,  18in.  by  lin.,  in  store,  pantry,  and  kitchen.  A  cup¬ 
board  is  arranged  over  a  nest  of  drawers  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  kitchen  (as  shown  on  section).  The  inside  walls  are  covered 
with  two  coats  of  plaster,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  place 
and  E.C.’s,  which  are  whitewashed.  The  glass  is  21oz.  through¬ 
out,  and  Gin.  by  4in.  zinc  gutters  and  2iin.  fall  pipes  connected 
with  4in.  eartlienware  drains  are  used  for  the  disposal  of  rain 
water. 

All  expo.sed  woodwork  is  given  two  coats  of  paint.  The 
estimates  for  the  various  branches  of  the  work  I  have  tabulated 
on  the  drawing,  and  as  I  have  gone  as  thoroughly  into  the  matter 
as  time  will  allow,  I  think  the  amounts  are  fairly  correct. — 
Interested  and  Friend. 


Tubs  for  Shrubs. 


■NVe  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  constructive  ability  of  gardenersj 
and  their  faculty  to  convert  various  sundry  materials  to  uses  as 
occasions  demand.  When  a  tub  for  a  shrub  or  for  plants  is  necessary, 
the  gardener  furnishes,  from  divers  sheds  and  cellars,  the  casks  and 
barrels  he  possesses.  He  examines  them,  he  chooses  the  fittest ;  he 
cleans,  purifies,  paints,  and  adorns  them,  and  in  other  ways  prepares 
a  fitting  receptacle  for  his  erstwhile  needs. 

Ever  and  anon,  however,  the  true  ornamental  gardener  feels  that 
a  more  finished  article  than  his  limited  resources  allow  him  to  produce 
would  be  better ;  but  failing  in  his  knowledge  about  where  to  get 
the  superior  article,  the  old  green  painted  tubs  are  still  requisitioned. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  name  a  firm  that  has  lately 

specialised  in  ‘Hubs 
for  shrubs  ” — to  wit, 
Messrs.  Champion  and 
Co.,  corner  of  Old 
Street  and  City  Road, 
London,  E.C.  At  their 
extensive  premises 
one  can  see  all 
patterns  and  sizes  of 
the  most  excellently 
finished  ornamental 
tubs,  made  of  sea¬ 
soned  oak  and  teak 
Avood,  polished,  and 
slightly  varnished, 
and  handsomely 
coopered  with  hoops 
that  are  either  copper 
or  are  galvanised,  and 
painted  according  to 
order.  Numbers  of 
our  readers  will  have 

personal  experience  of  the  beauty,  substantiality,  and  utility  of  such 
tubs  as  we  allude  to.  The  figures  illustrating  these  notes  depict 
three  main  forms  of  tubs  such  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  firm  ;  )mt 
Messrs.  Champion  make  any  pattern,  if  ordered.  Thus,  should  one 
have  an  inconvenient,  aivkward,  or  unsightly  coimer  in  need  of  a 
special  style  of  article,  what  can  be  done  is  to  sketch  the  place  as  it 
appears,  and,  along  Avith  measurements,  send  these  to  Champions 
for  their  suggestions  and  Avorkmanship.  The  Avood  employed  in 
making  of  these  tubs  is  all  seven  to  ten  years  seasoned.  The  cheapest 
and  most  usually  sought  for  tubs  are  those  of  round  form.  The  four 
stock  sizes  are:  No.  1,  |-in  Avood,  15in  high,  18in  diameter  (top). 
No.  2,  J-in  Avood,  19in  high,  22in  diameter.  No.  3,  1-in  Avood,  23in 
high,  26in  diameter.  No.  4,  IJ-in  Avood.  27in  high,  30in  diameter. 
The  prices  are:  No.  1,  15s. ;  No.  2,  21s. ;  No.  3,  25s. ;  No.' 4,  32s.  6d. 

From  the  standpoint  of  usefulness,  probably  the  square  tubs  rank 
next.  These  are  made  Avith  rounded  corners,  and  look  really 
admirable.  The  triangular  tubs  are  extremely  elegant  and  useful  for 
a  A'ariety  of  purposes.  The  greatest  novelty,  hoAvever,  are  the  squares 
Avith  detachable  sides.  Such  arrangement  Avill  be  of  groat  assistance 
to  cultiA’ators  of  Oranges,  Bays,  Hollies,  &c.,  Avhere  these  are  in  tubs, 
as  the  soil  can  be  removed  from  one  or  more  sides  at  a  time,  and  fresh 
material  added  Avithout  having  to  go  to  such  trouble,  as  Avell  as  risk, 
as  is  necessary  in  ordinary  fixed  tubs.  These  tubs  cost  50s. 

The  di’ainage  of  the  tubs  is  thoroughly  good,  and  rollers  can  be 
affixed  to  the  base  of  each  tub  if  necessary,  and  this  is  eminently 
serviceable  for  the  large  sizes.  Well  made  tubs,  like, these,  add 
immensely  to  the  appearance  of  forecourts,  terraces,  halls,  corridors, 
odd  corners,  and  in  the  garden  generally,  and  they  are  made  to  last  for 
generations. 


Round  Tub. 
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Robbing, 

Autumn  is  the  time  when  the  worst  Icincl  of  robbing  is  probable, 
and  it  therefore  behoves  the  bee-keeper  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.  Novices  are  often  puzzled  to  know  when  robbing  is  in 
progress  in  its  earliest  stages.  The  method  of  detecting  it  is  very 
simple.  The  robber  bee,  when  it  attempts  to  enter  the  hive  which  is 
being  robbed,  has  an  unusual  appearance  in  flight.  Its  legs  appa¬ 
rently  hang  from  behind,  and  it  approaches  the  entrances  with 

gradual  jerky  flights — some¬ 
thing  like  a  hawk  when  it  sets 
its  prey — and  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered,  or  sees  its  chance 
of  admission  closed,  it  quickly 
dodges  away  to  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  to  escape  the  sentinels. 
A  still  further  confirmation 
that  it  is  a  robber  may  be 
obtained  by  watching  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  closely 
after  the  entry  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  robber  bee.  An  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  hive  comes 
out  very  leisurely  and  takes 
wing  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  the  robber  the  case  is 
different.  Its  appearance  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  is 
hurried,  and  as  it  no  doubt 
experiences  a  difficulty  in 
Triangular  Tub.  carrying  such  an  abnormally 

heavy  load,  it  will  rise  and  fail 
several  times,  and  finally  take  its  way  home  with  a  heavy  buzzing  flight, 
often  striking  objects  in  its  path  and  falling  almost  to  the  ground. 

The  robber  bee,  on  the  alighting  board  when  captured  and 
surrounded  by  enemies,  acts  in  a  very  singular  way.  If  she  is  an  old 
one  her  instinct  prompts  her  to  remain  perfectly  still  with  her 
abdomen  contracted,  suffering  the  bees  to  handle  her  in  their  own 
Avay.  She  never  attempts  to  retaliate,  as  that  Avould  mean  exposing 
her  weak  points.  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  the  father  of  American 
bee-keeping,  says — “  There  is  an  air  of  roguery  about  a  thieving  bee 
Avhich  to  the  expert  is  as  characteristic  as  are  the  motions  of  a  skilful 
pickpocket  to  a  policeman.” 

The  method  of  stopping  robbing  differs  Avith  circumstances.  If 
everything  containing  honey  is  made  bee-proof,  and  all  entrances  to 
hives  are  contracted,  so  that  the  inmates  can  better  protect  them¬ 
selves,  there  Avill  be  no  robbing.  There  is  nothing  like  prevention, 
and  immediately  the  season  is  on  the  Avane  the  apiarist  must  be  on 
his  guard  and  reduce  all  the  entrances  to  hives.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  spill  syrup  or  leave  honey  in  exposed  positions.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  the  evil. 

To  stop  robbing  Avhen  it  is  in  progress  smear  the  entrance  Avith  a 
fcAV  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  and  if  it  has  not  already  been  done  reduce 
the  entrance.  The  carbolic  acid  should  in  this  case  be  put  on 
Avith  a  brush  or  feather,  as  the  skin  is  injured  by  contact  Avith  it. 
This  Avill  quickly  quell  the  disturbance  and  restore  tranquillity  in 
a  short  time.  If  it  is  ascertained  that  the  robbers  come  from 
the  same  apiary,  give  them  all  a  dose  of  smoke  at  the  entrance 
about  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  Avill 
make  them  all  better 
tempered’  and  keep 
them  at  home. 

If  the  robbing  is 
continued  fill  a  water- 
can  and  put  on  a  very 
fine  rose,  giving  every 
colony  a  cold  douche 
at  the  entrance.  This 
is  effectual,  but  a  lot  of 
bees  are  lost.  It  is 
advisable  at  this  season 
to  feed  all  colonies  up 
simultaneously  and 
manipulate  all  hives 
in  the  eA'ening.  There 
Avill  then  be  little  or  no 
desire  to  rob. — E.  E., 

Sandbach.  Square  Tub. 

Tkade  Notice. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Hudson,  Chiswick,  London,  W., 
desire  to  state  that  their  seed,  bulb,  and  Japanese  Lily  business 
is  entirely  carried  on  at  34  to  36,  ChisAvick  High  Road",  London, 
W.  The  local  retail  shop  at  199,  High 'Road,  Kilburn,  has  been 
disposed  of  to  Mr.  Golding,  and  has  noAV  no  connection  Avith 
Mes.srs,  Hudson.  All  orders  by  post  should  in  future  be  addressed 
to  the  ChisAvick  address. 


^  WOKK-FoiitheWEEI 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CIJCTJMBERS. — Where  it  is  desired  to  have  fruit  in  the 
autumn  and  oiiAvard  through  the  Avinter,  seeds  may  be  soavu  early 
in  August,  and  the  idants  being  ready  for  planting  early  in 
September,  they  Avill,  in  a  light,  Avell-heated  structure,  Avith  a 
good  bottom  heat,  give  fruit  through  the  autumn  months,  and 
not  then  being  overcropped,  continue  in  bearing  during  the 
Avinter,  a  succession  of  bearing  Avood  being  maintained  by  cutting 
out  exhausted  and  training  in  young  for  the  purpose.  The  soil 
for  groAving  them'Avhere  eehvorm  has  been  troublesome  should  be 
disinfected  either  by  dry-heating  to  about  212deg  or  soaking  Avith 
boiling  Avater.  This  acts  admirably,  so  also  does  mixing  the  com¬ 
post  AA’ith  one  part  in  tAventy-eight  of  a  mixture  of  eight  parts 
basic  cinder  phosphate  and  three  parts  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia  or  refined  kainit,  lib  of  this  mixture  being  added 
to  and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  turning  tAvo  or  three  times, 
then  left  a  month  or  -six  Aveeks  before  using  for  Cucumbers,  turn¬ 
ing  and  mixing  Avell  at  time  of  using.  This  renders  the  turf 
melloAV  and  in  excellent  condition  for  use. 

VINES  IN  POTS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING.— The  canes  for 
starting  in  November,  to  ripen  Grapes  in  March  or  April,  ought 
now  to  have  the  wmod  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  buds  plump.  If 
not,  keep  the  house  rather  AA'armer  by  day,  SOdeg  to  Sodeg,  closing 
early  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  90deg  or  95deg,  and  throAv 
the  house  open  for  the  night.  The  foliage  must  be  Avell  exposed 
to  light  and  as  near  the  glass  as  po.ssible  Avithout  touching. 
Supply  AA’ater  or  liquid  manure  in  the  case  of  Vines  not  inclined 
to  luxuriance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  foliage  becoming 
limp,  but  do  not  give  it  until  the  soil  is  getting  dry. 

Lateral  groAvths  must  be  kept  in  check,  leaA'ing  no  more  than 
are  absolutely  necessarj'  to  appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  and  so 
prevent  the  principal  buds  starting.  When  sufficiently  ripened, 
as  they  are  AA'hen  the  wood  becomes  broAAm  and  hard,  and  the  eyes 
are  prominent,  they  should  be  removed  to  a  position  outdoors  in 
the  full  sun,  standing  them  on  slates  or  boards  in  front  of  a  south 
Avail,  fence,  or  building,  securing  the  canes  to  the  face  of  the  Avail, 
only  giving  Avater  to  prev^ent  the  leaves  falling  prematurely,  and 
having  some  Avaterproof  material  at  hand  to  throAv  the  Avater  from 
the  pots  in  case  of  heavy  shoAvers  occurring.  In  this  position 
they  Avill  rest,  even  if  the  leaves  are  not  actually  shed,  pi'ovided 
they  are  not  kept  too  moist.  When  the  leaves  turn  yelloAv  cut 
them  close  to  the  cane,  but  Avithout  injury  to  the  buds,  and 
shorten  the  Vines  to  the  length  required,  or  from  Gft  to  8ft. 
Dress  all  the  cuts  carefully  Avith  styptic  or  patent  knotting.  The 
Vines  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy,  dry  place  until  required 
for  forcing.  Though  dryness  at  the  roots  is  desirable,  the  soil 
must  not  be  alloAved  to 'become  dust-dry.  and  the  pots  must  be 
protected  from  frost  by  some  dry  material  placed  round  and  over 
them.  It  Avill  not,  of  course,  be  necessary  if  frost  has  not  access 
to  the  house. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OFT  VINES.— A  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  noAV  necessary,  not  so  much  to  ripen  the  Avood  as  to 
induce  rest.  All  the  laterals  must  be  kept  stopped  and  the  house 
cool,  AA-ith  moderate  dryness  at  the  roots.  The  inside  border  may 
require  Avater,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  roots  be  kept  healthy, 
and  the  soil  not  alloAved  to  crack  ;  but  if  the  border  has  been 
mulched  Avaterint;  may  not  be  necessary.  A  moderate  extension 
of  the  laterals  Avill  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  principal  foliage  in 
health.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
preparation  should  be  made  for  lifting,  getting  fresh  loam  and 
clean  drainage,  so  that  the  Averk  can  be  quicklv  done  Avhen  begun. 
One  part  of  the  border  only  need  be  operated  upon  at  once,  the 
inside  one  year  and  the  outside  the  next.  This  prevents  loss  of 
crop.  The  roots  should  be  lifted  and  laid  in  fre.sh  soil  nearer  the 
surface,  Avhilst  there  is  foliage  on  the  Vines  :  therefore,  Avork  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  early  part  of 
September,  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  ought  to  be  started  early  in 
December  The  Vines  Avill  need  pruning  by  the  middle  of 
September,  or,  Avhen  lifted,  a  little  later. 

HOrSES  REQEIRED  FOR  EARLY  FORCING.— V  ines  that 
have  not  been  fbreed  early  hitherto,  and  are  required  for  that 
purpose,  Avill,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  off,  need  to  be  thoroughly 
syrino'eii  to  cleanse  them  from  dust  and  pests,  applying  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  If  necessary,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  ripeness  of 
the  wood  or  the  plumpness  of  the  buds  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  house  rather  close  by  day,  but  Avith  sufficient  ventilation  to 
cause  evaporation  and  alloAv  the  moisture  to  escape.  Give  no 
more  Avater  than  Avill  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp.  If  the 
Aveather  prove  Avet  and  cold,  employ  fire  heat  to  niaintain  a 
temperature  of  7()deg  to  75deg  Avith  moderate  Amntilation,  and 
turn  the  heat  off  at  night  to  alloAv  tlie  pipes  to  cool,  increasing 
tiie  ventilation  so  as  to  induce  a  thorough  draught,  and  this  Avill 
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soon  cause  the  wood  to  harden  and  the  buds  to  plump,  insuring 
rest,  Avhich  for  Vines  to  be  started  in  December  should  be  com¬ 
plete  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  When  the  wood 
is  ripe  ventilate  fully  day  and  night. 

VINES  CLEARED  OF  GRAPES. — Through  crops  hanging 
after  being  ripe  the  Vines  often  become  infested  with  red  spider, 
and  by  growing  plants  in  the  house  they  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  scale  and  mealy  bug,  the  dry  atmosphere  also  encouraging 
thrips.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  Vines,  fumigate  or  vaporise  on  two 
or  three  consecutive  evenings  for  the  thrips,  and  repeat  in  a  week  ■ 
or  ten  days  ;  .syringe  forcibly  two  or  three  times  to  eject  red 
sihder.  Mealy  bug  and  scale  may  be  eradicated  by  syringing 
with  the  following  solution; — Softsoap  ^Ib,  water  igal.  Dissolve 
by  boiling,  and  while  hot  add  \  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  stirring  bri.skly 
till  emulsified;  then  dilute  to  Ggals  with  hot  water,  and  when 
cooled  to  135deg  apply  with  a  syringe,  wetting  every  part  of  the 
Vines.  Repeat  in  the  course  of  four  days  or  a  week,  and  again 
at  a  similar  interval. 

Have  the  laterals  fairly  in  hand,  not  closely  pinched,  unle.s.5 
the  Vines  are  very  vigorous  and  not  ripening  the  wood  kindly, 
Avhen  keeping  the  house  rather  dry  at  night,  with  all  the  ventila¬ 
tion  possible,  and  somewhat  close  and  warm  by  day,  will  promote 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds.  In  stopping  vigorous  Vines 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  principal  leaves  and  buds,  for  when 
all  the  growth  is  removed  as  made,  and  the  leaves  injured,  it 
may  cause  the  pruning  buds  to  start,  which  must  be  prevented 
by  allowing  a  little  lateral  growth  and  keeping  the  soil  dry  at 
tlie  roots  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  foliage  to  become  a  little 
limp.  Weakly  Vines  may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  and  the 
laterals  allowed  to  extend,  but  whatever  extension  is  permitted 
the  extraneous  foliage  must  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
free  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  principal  leaves,  which  must 
be  kept  healthy,  and  thus  appropriate  some  of  the  food  and  store 
it  in  the  adjacent  wood  and  buds.  Free  ventilation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  day  and  night. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — Whilst  ripening  Grapes  swell  con- 
.siderably,  therefore  do  not  allow  any  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
border.  Give,  if  needed,  a  good  supply  of  water  or  liquid 
manure,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  superfluous 
moisture  may  be  dissipated  before  night.  Heavily  cropped  Vines 
require  time  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  which  if  it 
does  not  help  the  current  crop,  will  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Vines.  _A  good  rest  at  night  in  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg 
with  air  is  a  great  aid  to  Vines  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  weight  of 
Grapes.  A  moderate  amount  of  air  moi.sture  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  Vines,  sprinkling  the  paths  and  borders  occasionally, 
and,  if  po.s.sible,  allow  the  laterals  to  extend,  but  full  or  over¬ 
cropped  Vines  rarely  can  cater  for  more  than  the  principal  leaves 
and  Grapes.  Admit  air  constantly,  enough  with  gentle  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pi^aes  to  ensure  a  circulation,  and  maintain  a 
temperature  by  day  of  TOdeg  to  75deg,  keeping  through  the  day 
at  SOdeg  to  85deg,  or  90deg  with  sun,  and  full  ventilation. — 
St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

CELERY. — Where  previous  attention  has  been  given  to  an 
early  row  or  two  of  Celery  with  a  view  to  having  some  ready  for 
use  shortly,  the  final  earthing  ought  now  to  be  given.  Should  the 
soil  be  dry  first  give  a  liberal  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure, 
or  a  dressing  of  artificials  may  be  washed  in.  Secure  the  leaves 
together  in  an  upright  position  so  as  to  protect  the  hearts  of  the 
plants,  and  aid  also  in  blanching.  Only  good,  well-grown  plants 
po.ssessing  size,  substance,  and  moderate  length  ought  to  receive 
the  final  earthing  at  this  comparatively  early  date.  If  still  small 
and  growing  well,  defer  the  last  earthing  for  a  time,  even  if  this 
makes  the  time  of  obtaining  blanched  produce  later  than  desirable. 

During  the  course  of  growth  Celery  will  need  several  copious 
waterings,  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  .soluble  food  for 
the  active  roots.  Clear  water  is  best  at  first ;  but  after  the  roots 
become  numerous  and  ramify  well,  rapidly  absorbing  the  available 
food  in  the  soil,  liquid  fertilisers  can,  with  great  advantage,  be 
given.  Natural  stimulants  made  from  cow  manure,  fowl,  pigeon, 
or  horse  dung,  are  excellent.  As  a  change  scot  water  ivill  be 
found  beneficial.  Occasionally  supply  guano  or  a  general  arti¬ 
ficial  mixture  soaked  in  water  and  mixed  at  a  safe  strength. 
Although  good  for  the  plants  liquid  manure  mu.st  be  supplied 
intelligently,  not  surfeiting  the  soil  or  giving  it  when  the  latter 
is  in  a  dry  state.  Once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  plants,  will  be  found  ample. 

After  the  first  extended  period  of  active  growth  Celery  usually 
needs  some  attention  in  trimming,  removing  sucker  growths  and 
the  small  ba,sal  leaves  and  leaf.stalks,  at  the  same  time  clearing 
away  weeds.  The  principal  and  remaining  leafstalks  should  then 
be  lightly  drawn  together,  and  held  with  ties  of  raffia  grass.  The 
first  earthings  are  then  easily  carried  out. 

SOWING  CABBAGE. — In  many  di.stricts  the  main  sowing  of 
Cabbage  for  spring  use  is  best  made  now,  while  in  others,  deferring 
doing  so  later  will  be  found  to  answer.  It  is  not,  howeyer, 
desirable  to  depend  on  one  sowing  only.  A  later  one  may  be 
made  a  week  or  ten  days  hence,  and  plants  from  both  cultivated. 
Should  the  soil  be  very  dry,  after  preparing  it  and  breaking  it 
well  down,  give  a  copious  watering.  Then  sow  the  seed  broadcast 


thinly,  and  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  The  varieties  most  in 
favour  for  present  sowing  are  Flower  of  Spring,  Ellam’s  Dwarf 
Early,  Mein’s  No.  1,  and  Wheeler’s  Imperial. 

Feeding  tomatoes. — Tomatoes  outdoors,  or  under  glass 
in  pots,  boxes,  or  borders  constantly  require  attention.  Having 
made  strong  growth,  produced  fruit  freelju  and  being  furnished 
with  a  good  root  .sj’stem,  the  demands  for  moisture  are  imperative 
and  must  not  be  neglected  or  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  already 
set,  will  be  arrested,  and  further  bunches  of  flowers  prevented 
setting.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  highly  important  that  the  soil 
moisture  about  the  roots  be  fully  maintained.  This  forms  a 
good  foundation  for  any  stimulants  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  as  a  means  of  supplying  nutriment.  Various  solutions  made 
by  soaking  different  manures,  such  as  cow,  horse,  fowl,  at  the 
rate  of  a  peck  to  30gals  of  water  can  be  given  at  frequent  intervals. 
Plants  with  the  roots  confined  will  require  it  most.  The  outdoor 
plants  may  be  provided  with  a  mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots, 
tills  serving  to  prevent  rapid  drying  up,  and  promotes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rootlets.  Also  under  glass  a  mulching  serves  the 
same  useful  purpose,  after  one  or  two  top-dressings  of  soil  have 
been  added. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS. — Rows  of  Pea.s-  for  a  late  crop  and 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans  need  moisture  at  the  ro-ots  to  enable  the 
flowers  to  set  well.  To  facilitate  the  application  of  water  and 
liquid  manure,  and  also  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture, 
lay  down  a  mulching  of  manure  on  each  side  of  the  rows. 

TURNIPS. — Turnips  sown  now  will,  if  the  ground  is  fairly 
moist,  germinate  and  grow  away  more  freely  than  hitherto.  A 
spell  of  hot  weather,  however,  coming  just  a.s  the  seedlings  push 
through,  an  attack  of  Turnip  fly  often  carries  them  off.  The 
best  course  to  follow  is  to  sow  a  little  stimulating  mixture  in  the 
drills  at  the  time  of  sowing  to  enable  the  plants  to  push  rapidly 
along  after  germination.  Equal  parts  of  salt  and  guano,  about  21b 
of  each  to  a  square  rod  of  ground,  sown  in  the  drills,  is  excellent. 
Superphosphate  also  scattered  along  the  drills  is  a  good  stimu¬ 
lant.  The  seed  must  not  be  .sown  thickly,  so  that  the  plants  may 
.start  strongly  from  the  first.  Thin  the  seedlings  as  early  as 
possible,  and'  keep  the  hoe  at  work  when  possible ;  also  giving 
light  dustings  of  soot. — East  Kent. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

MUSCAT  GRAPES  SHANKING  AND  SHRIVELLING  IN 
THE  STALKS  (J.  T.). — The  Grape,s  are  affected  by  shanking,  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  maladies  that  affect  Grapes,  and  still 
remains  the  most  obscure.  It  has  been  attributed  to  over-crop¬ 
ping,  thus  overstraining  the  power.s  of  the  Vine,  but  over-burdened 
Vines  may  not  show  signs  of  shrinking,  the  berries  being  only 
defective  in  colour.  Destruction  of  foliage  by  red  spider  or 
scorching  is  another  assumed  cause,  yet  the  scarcity  of  leaves  or 
elaborating  power  does  not  always  result  in  shanking.  Chills  or 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  another  of  the  suggestions  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  shanking,  but  there  may  be  rusted  Grapes  yet  no 
shanking.  Excessive  dryness  at  the  I’oots  has  also  been  saddled 
with  shanking,  but  our  experience  is  the  opposite.  The  real  cause  in 
our  practice  has  proyed  to  be  that  of  the  roots  getting  into  a  cold 
subsoil,  or  the  border  becoming  sodden  and  sour,  whereby  the 
young  rootlets  are  de.stroyed,  or  the  food  supplied  of  a  corrosiye 
nature.  This  may  be  accelerated  or  even  produced  by  exce.s.sive 
supplies  of  water 'or  too  abundant  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
Planting  in  borders  composed  of  too  close  or  too  rich  materials 
is  a  common  cause  of  shanking,  as  the  food  elements  are  too  crude 
and  not  sufficientlv  nitrified',  and  the  roots,  though  sometimes 
plentiful,  are  veiV  soft  and  spongy,  often  perishing  in  wet 
periods.  Indeed,  we  regard  an  unfavourable  rooting  medium 
and  a  sodden  and  sour  soil  as  the  real  cause  of  shanking.  In  this 
we  are  justified  by  the  fact  where  the  roots  are  at  fault,  as  they 
usually  are.  either  through  being  in  a  border  which  is  too  rich 
and  close,  or  toO'  wet  and  sour,  the  only  remedy  that  can  be 
adopted  is  to  take  the  Vines  up  carefully  and  renew  the  border, 
taking  care  to  introduce  a  greater  proportion  of  porous  materials 
than  before,  providing  good  drainage  with  underdrainSi^^to  carry 
off  superfluous  water,  these  having  proper  fall  and  outlet,  and 
then  replant  the  Vines,  keeping  the  roots  well  up  to  the  surface. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  Avould  no  doubt  further  the  .shanking,  but 
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it  shows  the  soil  to  he  iion-porous,  lienee  too  wet,  and  the  com¬ 
ponents  solved  sour.  By  renewing  the  inside  border  one  year, 
and  the  outside  another,  tli.e  Vines  may  be  lifted  and  the  border 
renovated  without  loss  of  crop. 

RHODODENDRONS,  A  SELECTION  (W.  H.).— Rhododen¬ 
drons  do  not  necessarily  require  a  peaty  soil,  but  they  prefer  it, 
and  do  well  in  it.  Any  good  loamy  soil  suits  them.  They  do  not 
thrive  without  ihuch  care  in  mulcliing  and  watering  in  a  sandy 
soil.  They  refuse  to  grow  in  a  soil  containing  lime.  The  peat 
you  send  a  sample  of  is  good  ;  it  is  sweet,  fibrous,  and  not  too 
spongy.  This,  incorporated  with  your  garden  soil  will  do  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  following  are  varieties  such  as  will  give  you 
satisfaction:  and  they  can  be  obtained  from  John  Waterer  and 
Son,  American  Nursery,  Bagshot:  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Mrs. 
Tom  Agnew.  Jno.  Waterer,  Kate  Waterer,  Mum,  Gomer  Waterer, 
Sappho,  B.  W.  Elliott,  Chionoides,  Delicatissimum,  James  Mason, 
John  Walter,  Madame  Carvalho,  Minnie,  Mrs.  Jno.  Penn, 
Princes  Hortense,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

TOMATO  PLANT  DISEASED  (A.  W.  R.).— The  plant  we 
found  on  careful  examination  microscopically  to  be  infested  Avith 
the  parasitic  fungus  knoAvn  as  Macrosporium  Tomato,  syn.  M. 
lycopersici,  Avhich  causes  the  disease  called  black  stripe.”  ^  It 
appears  to  be  present  wherever  the  Tomato  is  cultivated.  The 
fruit  is  most  frequently  attacked,  but  the  fungus  is  also  often 
present,  as  in  your  case,  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  It  is  a  near 
ally  of,  if  not  identical  with.  Potato  leaf  curl  fungus,  Macrospo¬ 
rium  solani,  Avhich  affects  the  stems,  leaves,  and  “apples”  of  the 
Potato  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  fruit  of  the  Tomato,  indeed, 
we  cannot  discover  any  distinetKe  feature,  only  Avhat  may  be 
due  to  host-plant  influence.  Black  stripe  certainly  is  one  of  the 
worst  fungoid  diseases  affecting  the  Tomato.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  first  curl,  and  at  this  stage  there  is  usually  no  external 
signs  of  the  fungus,  but  presently  brownish  streaks  or  stripes 
appear  on  the  stem,  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves 
themselves  become  blotched,  and  the  fruit  also  is  affected,  usually 
at  “  eye  ”  or  style  end  where  the  floral  organs  have  been,  or  at 
the  heel  or  point  of  insertion  of  the  stem,  though  the  stripes  or 
blotches  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  fruit.  According  to  some 
cnltivatO'rs  the  disease  originates  in  the  soil,  others  attribute  it 
to  the  seed,  and  fungologists  regard  the  fungus  as  a  Avound- 
parasite.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  disease  is  propagated  by 
spores,  and  the  mycelium  runs  throughout  the  stem  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant,  Avithout  apparently  doing  any  injury  until  it  reaches 
the  soft  young  groAAdh  ;  here  a  shrinkage  is  caused,  also  dis¬ 
coloration  of  portions  of  the  stem  and  foliage  and  fruit,  Avhich 
become  visibly  affected  Avith  dark  broAvn  or  black  stripes  and 
blotches,  and  in  bad  cases,  not  infrequently,  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant  collapses  altogether  or  the  crop  is  ruined.  This  appears 
the  exact  condition  of  your  plant.  It  Avas  quite  sound  in  the  root- 
stem  and  roots,  even  the  stem  above  ground  Avas  not  affected  in 
the  tissues  only  Avhere  the  black  stripe  appeared,  and  a  similar 
remark  applied  to  the  leaA'es  and  fruit.  If,  therefore,  the 
disease  originated  in  the  soil,  or  even  in  the  seed,  it  left  no'trace 
microscopically,  the  symbiosis  being  complete  and  indiscernible 
even  by  the  microscope.  This  is  not  remarkable,  for  eA-en  in  the 
case  of  Tomato  leaf  rust  (C'ladosporium  fulvum),  and  also  in  that 
of  sleeping  disease  (Fusai’ium  lycopersici),  the  disease  may  be  pre¬ 
sent  Avithont  A’isible  sign  or  eA^en  Avhen  examined  microscopically ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  seed  obtained  from  such  plants 
produce  diseased  seedlings.  On  the  other  hand,  sound  seeds 
saved  from  fruits  affected  Avith  black  stripe,  blotch,  or  rot,  do 
not  become  affected  with  that  disease,  or  even  Avith  “leaf  rust,” 
often  confounded  Avith  black  stripe  from  its  also  causing  broAvn 
stripes  on  the  stems  and  blotches  on  the  fruit,  and  also  Avith  sleep¬ 
ing  disease.  This  favours  the  fungologists’  point  of  Aueiv,  viz., 
that  black  stripe  is  a  AA’ound  parasite,  attack  being  due  to  minute 
cracks  in  the  euticular  tissues  or  softened  parts  of  the  cuticle 
from  moisture  resting  on  particnlar  parts,  such  as  round  the 
style,  or  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  stem  of  the  fruit.  The 
data  means  culturally  that  Tomato  houses  are  kept  much  too  close 
and  moist,  that  they  hai’e  not  enough  air,  and  the  atmosphere 
not  buoyant  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  fruit. 
Indeed,  it  implies  a  freely  ventilated  atmosphere,  all  the  light 
possible,  and  moisture  kept  from  the  fruit  and  stems,  not  alloAA'- 
ing  the  faded  floral  organs  to  remain  after  fertilisation  is  effected. 
Checks  of  all  kinds,  such  as  forcing  treatment  at  one  time  by 
keeping  relatively  close  and  moist,  and  at  another  inducing 
stuntedness  by  excessiA’e  A'entilation  and  sudden  drying  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a  recurrence  of  bright  Aveather  after  a  dull  period, 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  also  the  use  of  green  stable  manure, 
either  as  a  mulch  or  on  the  soil,  as  this  is  considered  to  favour 
the  disease,  and  also  causes  the  fruit  to  crack,  tlms  rendering  it 
susceptible  in  a  high  degree.  Instead  of  a  manure  calculated  to 
induce  a  gross  habit  of  plant,  a  mixture  of  parts  superphos¬ 
phate,  2  parts  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  1  part  muriate  of  potash, 
Avell  mixed,  and  3oz  applied  per  square  yard  as  a  top-dressing ;  or 
as  a  liquid  manure,  loz  per  gallon  of  Avater.  This  certainly  forti¬ 
fies  the  plant  against  disease,  and  favours  the  crop  without 
inducing  over-lnxuriance.  We  do  not  see  Avhat  you  can  do  more 
to  repress  the  disease  than  destroying  plants  by  fire  as  soon  as 
they  shoAv  signs  of  it.  and  spraying  Avith  potassium  sulphide  solu¬ 
tion.  Sterilisation  of  the  soil  is  advised  for  this  disease,  but  the  heat 


must  not  exceed  ISOdeg  or  212deg,  the  former  being  safe,  or  the 
nitrifying  micro-organism  Avould  be  prejudiced,  but  if  the  disease 
goes  over  in  the  seed,  as  Ave  suspect  in  many  instances,  it  is  all- 
important  to  destroy  tlie  disease  plasma  thereon  or  attached, 
Avhich  Avonld  probably  be  effected  by  steeping  the  seed  before 
soAving  in  AA-ater  at  a  temperature  of  130deg  to  13odeg  for  five 
minutes,  but  on  this  point  Ave  haA'e  no  definite  data,  and  it  Avould 
be  Avell  to  ascertain  this  by  experiment,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  seed. 

NAMES  OF  PT>.\NTS. — Correspomlents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (T.  G.  T.). — Sinningia  tubiflora  Fritsh  (syn. 
Gloxinia  tubiflora,  Hook,  in  “  Bot.  Mag.,”  t.  3971.)  (E.  A.  Cb). — 1, 

Verbaseum  nigrum  ;  2,  Lysimaehia  vulgaris  ;  see  also  next  Aveek. 

- - 

Trad«  Catalognes  Received. 

E.  H.  Ki’elage  and  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch  Bulbs. 

Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Bulbs. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  I'pper 
HolloAvay,  London.  N. — Bulbs. 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— July  29tli. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

A.pples, Tasmanian, case  12  0tol4  0 
Apricots,  per  box  ...  1  0  13 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Cherries,  box .  13  3  0 

,,  ^-sieves .  8  0  10  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh  ...  1  6  2  0 


s.  d.  8.  d 

Lemons,  Messina,  ease  10  0tol5  0 

Oranges,  case  .  10  0  20  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

StraAvberries,  South¬ 
ampton,  per  bskt.  2  6  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

,,  ncAV,  bnch.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  toO  0 

1  6 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 

0  2 

0  0 

0  6 

0  8 

4  0 

5  0 

1  0 

1  3 

1  0 

0  0 

3  0. 

4  0 

1  6 

0  0 

0  2 

0  0 

1  3 

1  6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  CAvt . 

,,  Jersey,  neAv,  CAvt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Turnips,  bnch . 

,,  neAA-,  bnch.  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 

16  0  0 
3  0  0  0 
2  0  0  0 
6  0  8  0 
14  0  15  0 
0  9  10 
2  0  0  0 
0  6  0  7 
0  0  0  2 
0  5  0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 
Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun — 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnchs . 


s. 

2 

1 

1 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

1 

2 

9 

4 


1.  s.  d  I 

)to  3  0  j  Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  bunch 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Pyrethrum,  double, 
doz.  bun. 


2  0 

1  3 
12  0 

1 
1 
3 

2 


T?/-\c'/:xc5  XTi  Y^Vl + 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


5  0 

6  0 
8  0 
0  0 
3  0 

12  0 

5  0 


doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Stephanotis,  doz. 
Violets,  doz.  bun. 

,,  Marie  Louise... 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

3 

0to4  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

0 

6 

0  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

2 

0 

0  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

1 

0 

1  6 

2 

0 

3  0 

1 

6 

2  0 

2 

0 

4  0 

1  6 

2  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

2 

0 

2  6 

2 

0 

2  0 

2 

0 

3  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sizcd  pot 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . . . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 
,,  viridis,  doz. . 

Erica  Cavendish! . 

,,  candidissima  ... 

Ferns,  var. ,  doz . 

small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Fuchsias,  doz . 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

5  0tol2  0 

Geraniums,  doz.  ...  ... 

4  0to6  0 

12  0 

30  0 

,,  Ivy,  doz.  ... 

6  0 

8  0 

18  0 

36  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5  0 

0  0 

18  0 

30  0 

Heliotrope  . 

6  0 

8  0 

HjMrangeas,  pink 

10  0 

12  0 

4  0 

5  0 

,,  Avhife  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

12  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

9  0 

18  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6  0 

9  0 

18  0 

24  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  6 

18  0 

21  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

10  0 

16  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

9  0 

12  0 

doz . 

24  0 

30  0 

1  0 

5  0 

Pelargoniums  . 

8  0 

0  0 

6  0 

8  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 
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Preparing  Land  for  Wheat. 


Although  more  than  two  months  must  pass  before  the 
drilling  and  sowing  of  Wheat  will  commence,  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed,  and  in  certain  contingencies  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  setting  about  that  preparation.  A 
large  though  decreasing  portion  of  our  British  Wheat  crop 
is  still  grown  after  seeds  under  the  old  four-course  system 
or  modifications  of  it,  and  it  is  the  preparation  of  this  seed 
land  which  has  a  very  great  bearing  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  crop.  At  one  time  Wheat  was  the  most  important 
crop  on  the  farm,  in  fact  the  mainstay  of  the  farmer  in  paying 
his  rent  and  making  a  profit.  In  those  days  everything  else 
was  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Wheat,  and  it  was 
quite  a  common  thing  to  see  large  areas  of  sheep  pasture 
ploughed  up  before  harvest,  so  that  the  green  sod  could 
become  decayed  and  the  land  properly  solidified  before  it 
was  time  for  the  sower  to  go  his  round. 

Wheat  has  not  changed  its  character  since  then,  and  still 
delights  in  a  firm  rooting  medium,  whilst  showing  its  dislike 
to  green,  grassy  sod  about  its  roots  ;  and  in  seasons  like  the 
present  one,  when  pastures  have  run  away  from  the  sheep 
and  present  almost  the  appearance  of  unmown  hayfields, 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  put  in  the  plough  early  if 
the  field  is  to  be  sown  with  Wheat.  Wire  worm  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  young  Wheat  plant,  and  wireworm  is  invari¬ 
ably  most  numerous  on  land  which  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  tall  vegetation,  for  the  insect  seeks  such  whereon  to 
lay  its  eggs.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  field  of  seeds  which 
we  wish  to  sow  with  Wheat,  and  which  is  full  of  long 
herbage,  the  sooner  we  start  ploughing  or  using  the  culti¬ 
vator  the  better.  But,  perhaps,  we  want  the  pasture  for 
the  sheep  for  a  longer  loeriod !  Well,  there  is  the  rub! 
Sheep  are  more  important  now  than  Wheat,  and  farmers 
make  more  use  of  their  seeds. 

Seeds  are  now  very  frequently  kept  down  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  if  Wheat  is  to  follow  them  with  any  chance 
of  success  it  is  imperative  that  the  land  be  broken  up  with 
a  cultivator  before  harvest,  and  the  sod  be  well  broken  up. 
After  harvest  another  cultivation,  followed  immediately  by 
a  thorough  ploughing,  will  give  the  Wheat  as  good  a  chance 
as  'otherwise  it  might  have  a  poor  one. 

Two  and  three  year  old  seeds  are  invariably  infested  with 
wireworm,  for  there  have  been  so  many  opportunities  for 
the  insect  to  deposit  its  eggs  ;  but  long,  overgrown  young 
seed  loastures  are  often  equally  as  bad  and  need  the  same 
treatment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  early  break¬ 
ing  up  of  seeds  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the  wireworm, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  very  greatly  checks  its  activity 
and  minimises  its  power  for  harm.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
spare  our  seeds  and  wish  to  have  a  full  crop  of  Wheat  w'e 
had  better  put  in  the  plough  or  cultivator  at  once.  For 
one-year  seeds  ploughing  should  be  sufficient,  for  even 
if  the  herbage  be  rather  tall  it  can  be  well  buried  in  the 
furrow  if  a  skim  coulter  be  used  effectively.  For  two  or 
more  year  old  seeds  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
cultivator,  for  there  are  other  enemies  to  be  found  there  as 
well  as  wirew'orms.  Few  jDieces  of  old  seeds  are  there  which 
have  not  accumulated  a  certain,  and  too  often  an  inconve¬ 
nient  amount  of  twitch,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  if  Wheat 
is  the  intended  crop  that  this  twdtch  should  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  life  knocked  out  of  it  before  the  Wheat  is  sown. 


If  the  twitch  be  not  scotched  an  attack  of  wireworm,  thin¬ 
ning  the  Wheat  plant,  will  give  the  twitch  an  opportunity 
which  it  is  always  ready  to  take,  and  when  hoeing  time 
comes  the  plough  and  not  the  hoe  may  be  the  implement 
needed. 

If  manure  be  plentiful  and  the  Wheat  crop  considered 
important  enough  to  have  a  dressing,  it  must  be  ploughed 
in  with  seeds,  but  on  the  majority  of  farms  where  the  Wheat 
is  still  considered  worthy  of  manuring,  the  fertiliser  is 
applied  early  in  the  previous  spi’ing  so  as  to  benefit  the 
pastiu’age  as  well  as  the  following  white  crop.  Of  course, 
if  this  has  been  done,  another  dressing  now  would  be  sheer 
extravagance.  If  manure  be  spread  on  just  before  the 
plough  it  must  be  very  well  shaken  out  or  broken  up,  or  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  clean  and  thorough  job  will  be  materi¬ 
ally  increased,  especially  if  the  herbage  be  rank.  The  old 
type  of  plough  is  the  best  for  ploughing  lea,  and  on  no 
account  must  the  American  chilled  ploughs  or  diggers  be 
used — they  leave  the  land  much  too  corky  and  light.  If  we 
do  not  plough  with  the  old  joloughs  we  had  better  use  the 
cultivator  and  break  up  the  surface,  thoroughly  leaving  the 
disintegrated  sod  and  twitch  to  the  influence  of  sun  and 
wind  until  the  approach  of  seed  time  makes  ploughing 
necessary. 

Early  ploughing  not  only  gives  the  turf  time  to  decay, 
but  also  gives  the  land  a  chance  to  attain  that  solidity 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  good  and  numerous 
roots.  When  lea  is  ploughed  soon  after  midsummer  it  is 
not  imperative  to  use  the  press  or  Cambridge  rolls,  as  is  the 
case  when  w'e  are  approaching  Michaelmas ;  but  it  is 
advisable,  nevertheless,  and  at  this  season  we  never  have 
to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity. 

There  is  another  reason  for  early  ploughing  this  season 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  can  spare  the  pasturage. 
The  land  is  now  in  a  moist  condition  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  the  ploughing  could  be  well  and  easily  done.  With  a 
dry  August  ploughing  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  in 
Seiotember.  There  is  another  point,  viz.,  the  depth  we 
should  plough.  Not  less  than  5in  we  think.  Land  with  less 
than  5in  of  soil  is  not  suitable  for  Wheat. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Barley  is  beginning  to  assume  a  tinge  of  gold,  in  fact  we  saw 
a  field  of  winter  Barley  yesterday  looking  quite  yellow.  This 
makes  farmers  prepare  for  harvest,  and  we  notice  many  reapers 
passing  to  the  machine  works,  which  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
close  at  hand.  The  proprietor  of  these  works  keeps  a  number  of 
binders  which  he  lets  for  hire.  After  harvest  he  has  them  all 
repaired,  cleaned,  and  jiacked  away,  and  he  tides  hard  to  induce 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  to  do  the  same;  but  they  prefer  to 
keep  them  dirty  and  out  of  repair  until  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe, 
and  then  grumble  when  they  cannot  have  the  repairs  done  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Such  is  human  nature ! 

The  week  has  been  fine  with  a  few  heavy  showers  which  have 
hindered  belated  haymakers,  but  have  been  grand  for  the  roots. 
Turnip  hoeing  and  cleaning  is  still  the  chief  item  of  work,  and 
such  progress  is  being  made  as  justifies  us  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Corn  harvest  will  not  find  us  unprepared  for  it.  Certainly 
Turnip  hoeing  will  be  finished. 

We  hear  of  a  commencement  to  market  second  early  Potatoes, 
but  the  attempt  was  not  encouraging.  The  tubers  are  small,  and 
the  weiglit  per  acre  quite  inadequate  to  give  a  paying  return. 

We  see  traction  engines  drawing  small  trains  of  road  material 
into  every  parish.  At  one  time  tlie  farmers  did  this  work.  Now 
the  tenders  asked  for  by  the  rural  councils  are  all  offered  and 
filled  by  steam  traction  contractors.  Horse  power  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  them,  and  the  farmers  have  to  pay  instead  of  receiving  ; 
but  the  poor  horses  get  a  well  earned  rest  at  a  tiino  wlien  they 
used  to  be  carting  heavy  loads  of  stone,  so  the  loss  is  not  a  clear 
one. 

Wool  is  up  again,  and  we  hear  of  17s.  per  tod  being  given. 
TTiere  is  a  great  deal  yet  in  farmers’  hands,  and  we  are  glad  they 
have  succeeded  in  holding  to  good  purpose. 

There  are  many  more  store  pigs  offering  than  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  are  evidently  to  have  lower  prices  for  a 
time.  If,  as  seems  likely,  we  have  a  scarcity  of  Potatoes  and 
dearer  Corn,  there  must  be  a  slump  in  the  pig  trade. 

Sheep  are  very  healthy.  We  have  weaned  our  lambs,  and 
have  them  on  the  old  pastures,  whicli  are  full  of  good  sound  meat. 
We  let  the  lambs  liave  as  much  medicated  lamb  food  as  they  will 
eat,  which  is  nearly  fib  per  head  per  day. 
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CHOICEST 
STRAINS  OF 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOR  PRESENT  SOWING. 

Dicksons  Superb  PANSY,  1/-.  1/8.  and  2/6  per  packet. 

Giant  and  Gold-laced  POLYANTHUS,  each  1/-  per  packet. 
Mixed  Alpine  AURICULA,  1/-  and  1/6  per  packet. 

Extra  Choice  Stage  AURICULA,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 
ANTIRRHINUM.  3d.,  6d.,  1/-.  and  1/6  per  packet. 
AQUILEGIAS,  3d  .  6d.,  and  1/-  per  packet.  [packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS,  double  and  single  vars.,  3d.  &  6d. 
WALLFLOWERS,  single  and  double  vars.,  6d,  &  1/-  packet. 
CINERARIAS,  1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  per  packet. 

MYOSOTIS,  3d.,  6(i.,  and  1/-  per  packet. 

PRIMULAS,  1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  packet.  VIOLAS,  1/-  packet. 

DICKSONS  w^^mouIe,  CHESTER 

Foi*  Present  P Ian  ting m 


ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

strong  Plants  in  5  inch  Pots  of  leading  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  Hybrid  Tea,  Tea,  and  other  Classes, 
10/6  to  18/-  per  dozen,  75/-  to  £6  per  100. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON'APPLICATiDN. 

N.B. — Many  of  the  choicer  varieties  can  now  be 
supplied  which  are  not  available  on  their  own 
roots  from  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

WIVT.  PJLUL  & 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Are  now  Booking  Orders  for  early  delivery  of  the 
very  best 

STRAWBERRIES 

In  pots  for  forcing,  or  as  runners  for  open  culture, 
true  to  name. 

They  offer  the  Largest  Stock  and  the  Best  Plants  in 
the  Trade. 

BHVISE2D  CATALOGUE,  including  the  New 
Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds,  now  ready,  free. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


For  Present  and  Autumn  Sowing. 


.  /'N.Vn  />  > 


CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

CLIBRANS 

Mixed, 


SUPERB  AQUILEGIA 
PRIZE  CALCEOLARIA 
CANTERBURY  BELLS 
CHOICEST  CINERARIAS 
LOVELY  DELPHINIUMS 
SELECTED  DIGITALIS 


PER  PKT. 
..  0  6 
1/6  St  2  6 
. .  0  6 
1/6  &  2/6 
..  0,6 
..  0/6 


Superb  Double  HOLLYHOCK  1/0  St  2/6 


0/6 


SELECTED  MYOSOTIS 
LOVELY  PANSIES  .. 

CHOICEST  PENTSTEMONS 
GRAND  POLYANTHUS  .. 

EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS  .. 

SWEET  WILLIAM . 0/6 

CHOICE  WALLFLOWER  ..  0/6  &  1/0 
or  in  distinct  colours  and  varieties. 


.  0/6 
.  1/0 
&  1,0 
.  1/0 
1/0 


All  other  Seeds  as  per  Catalogue. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


By  Special 
Appointment 


TO  His  Majesty 
The  King. 


ORCHIDS-ORGHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  <fcc.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


West’s  POWDERED  Weed  Killer. 


Do  not  send  any 
money,  but  a 
P.C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 


Before  wasting  money  on  worthless 
imitations,  test  a 

FREE  SAMPLE, 

and  yourself  decide  on  its  merits.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to 
yon  that 


Do  not  send  any 
money,  but  a 
P.C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 


WEST’S  PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  protect. 
Money  Save, 

AND 

Labour  Ease. 


NO  AGENTS. 


(SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 


LONDON  N.E. 


THUR.SDAY.  AUGUST  6,  1903. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post 

free.  No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  these  low  prices.  ■ 


Judges  under  Judgment. 

HE  referee  at  football,  the  umpire 
^  at  cricket,  and  the  judge  at  a 
flower  show,  are  all  persons  who 
naturally  expect  to  come  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  criticism,  both 
from  the  persons  most  interested, 
and  also  from  the  partisan  on¬ 
lookers.  They  are  all  expected  to 
be  absolutely  infallible,  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  make  a  mistake,  it  is  either 
put  down  to  their  total  incapacity  to  act  as  a 
judge,  or  else  to  a  deliberate  act  of  gross 
favouritism.  Concerning  flower  show  judges  a 
letter  of  complaint  appeared  in  this  journal 
some  time  ago  having  reference  to  persons  who 
act  as  judges,  and  even  tout  round  for  engage¬ 
ments,  but  have  no  qualifications  at  all  for  the 
office.  There  might  have  been  some  ground 
for  the  complaint,  perhaps  there  was,  but  with 
the  exception  of  large  shows  judging  fees  are 
not  plentiful  nor  high  enough  for  men  to  seek 
engagements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  case  of  men  acting  as  judges  purely  to 
oblige  the  society  that  invites  them,  and  it  is 
for  the  committee  of  the  latter  to  ascertain 
beforehand  whether  the  persons  who  are  asked 
to  adjudicate  are  capable  men  or  not. 

Generally,  I  think  a  man’s  qualifications  to 
act  as  a  judge  are  ganged  by  the  position  he 
holds.  For  instance,  there  is  a  Mr.  So-and-so, 
head  gardener  at  a  certain  pretentious 
establishment ;  he  is  simply  bombarded  with 
invitations  to  judge  at  local  flower  shows,  not 
because  much  is  known  about  his  adjudicating 
capacities,  but  because  his  position  is  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  above.  And  sometimes 
Mr.  Head  Gardener  at  the  big  place  gets  a 
little  puffed  up  by  the  compliments  paid  to 
him,  and  wants  to  do  the  judging  himself  while 
his  one  or  two  colleagues  look  on,  or  just  drop 
the  cards  on  the  exhibits  at  the  great  man’s 
suggestions.  Of  all  things,  save  me  from 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries — 

C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY,  HIGHAM  HILL, 


No.  1206.— VoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  oflBcially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  M 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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judging  with  the  man  who  wants  to  have  things  all  his  own 
way,  and  tells  you  that  we  must  go  there  for  first  ”  and 
“  come  here  for  second  ”  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  you  have  an  opinion  at  all.  Just  note  his  look  of 
withering  scorn  if  you  happen  to  disagree  with  one  of  his 
ready-made  decisions,  and  if.  when  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  point  out  your  ignorance  to  his  own  satisfaction,  you  still 
remain  unconvinced  and  will  not  give  way,  then  his  scorn 
gives  way  to  an  expression  of  profound  pity,  both  for  you 
and  also  the  misguided  society  that  asked  you  to  judge 
along  with  such  a  person  as  himself. 

A  much  more  amiable  person,  but  still  not  an  ideal  judge, 
is  the  individual  who  really  has  no  settled  opinion  of  his 
own,  but  is  possessed  with  an  overwhelming  anxiety  to 
please  everybody.  Of  course  he  doesn’t  succeed  ;  but  as  a 
rule  he  does  no  great  amount  of  harm,  and  when  asked  to 
take  the  initiative  in  making  an  award  to  a  plate  of  Potatoes 
he  coughs  and  hesitates,  strokes  his  chin,  turns  over  the 
tubers  again  and  again,  bends  over  the  table  and  looks 
closely  at  them,  then  surveys  them  at  a  distance,  and  comes 
eventually  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  rather  in  favour  of 
this  dish,  but  of  course  if  his  colleagues  prefer  any  other 
for  the  first  prize  he  is  quite  prepared  to  give  way.  This  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  shines  better  at  the  luncheon  than  at 
the  actual  judging.  He  is  possessed  of  a  nice  little  set 
speech,  which  he  delivers  on  all  occasions  in  the  same 
amiable  way,  and  tells  the  officials  what  a  splendid  show  it 
IS,  how  excellent  the  arrangements  are,  how  honoured  he 
feels  at  being  privileged  to  officiate  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  how  pleased  he  shall  be  to  come  again,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Taken  altogether,  he  is  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  is 
the  ultra-amiable  judge,  and  when  quite  relieved  about  the 
right  thing  being  done  in  all  instances,  he  walks  round  the 
show  and  receives  the  congratulations  of  the  2orizewinning 
exhibitors  with  the  full  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  fear¬ 
lessly  done  his  duty. 

On  one  occasion  I  remember  having  a  colleague  of  this 
and  from  the  outset  to  the  finish  we  got  on  swimmingly 
together,  but  when  it  was  all  over  and  my  friend  was  look¬ 
ing  round  the  tent,  an  unforeseen  incident  occurred.  As  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  one  exhibitor  was  dissatisfied  with 
a  decision  we  bad  rnade,  and  when  he  buttonholed  the 
amiable  judge  and  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be 
an  injustice  to  himself,  in  language  more  forcible  than 
elegant,  I  happened  to  be  on  the  outside,  and  there  was 
only  a  thin  wall  of  canvas  between  us.  Consequently  I 
overheard  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  which  were  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect :  “  Yes,  yes,  quite  so  j  I  see  ;  you’re 

right  ;  that  was  my  contention  all  along,  and  you  would 
nave  had  the  prize  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  other  fellow.” 
I  didn  t  stop  to  hear  any  more  as  my  train  was  due. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  there  should  be  two  or 
three  opinions  in  making  the  awards  at  shows.  As  a  rule, 
a  couple  of  judges  for  any  one  division  is  sufficient,  in  spite 
of  the  contention  that  three  heads  may  be  better  than  two, 
and  a  good  deal  of  time  is  saved  that  otherwise  is  spent  in 
useless  argument.  I  have  no  objection  to  acting  with  two 
others,  so  long  as  I  am  on  fairly  good  terms  with  one  of 
them,  but  if  the  other  two  are  in  coalition  then  you  are  the 
odd  man  out,  so  to  speak,  and  the  actual  part  you  play  in 
making  the  awards  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is 
true  that  two  judges  may  fail  to  agree,  but  the  difficulty  is 
easily  overcome  by  calling  in  a  third  opinion  to  settle  the 
point ;  that  is  to  say,if  the  third  party’s  decision  is  accepted 
without  comment.  If,  however,  you  happen  to  be  the  third 
party,  and  each  of  the  disputing  judges,  instead  of  waiting 
for  ymir  opinion,  commences  bv  argument  to  prove  that  he 
IS  right,  then  things  are  not  altogether  so  easy,  especially 
it  the  man  whom  you  eventually  disagree  with  twits  you  on 
your  Ignorance  afterwards. 

In  spite  of  the  judging  rules  formulated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  reams  of  copy  that  have  been 
Witten  on  the  subject,  the  question  of  size  v.  quality  in 
show  vegetables  remains  unsettled,  and  exhibitors  are  often 
non-plussed  in  consequence.  There  are  judges,  however, 
who  have  settled  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  when  a 
man  glances  at  the  schedule  and  observes,  “  This  is  a 
cottager’s  class,  we  must  consider  size,”  you  may  depend 
that  if  he  has  his  own  way  the  prize  cards  will  fall  on  the 
biggest  specimens  on  the  board.  By  another  rule,  the  same 
individual  has  his  own  idea  as  to  what  is  best  for  a  gentle- 
man  s  table,  and  when  adjudicating  in  the  professional 
division  it  is  the  smallest  produce  that  finds  favour  with 
him.  In  the  way  of  judges,  exhibitors  sometimes  pride 


themselves  on  knowing  their  men,  and  once  when  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  a  man  for  boarding  some  large  coarse  vege- 
tabls,  he  gave  me  a  knowing  wink  and  observed,  “  I  know 
my  men,  you  see  the  judges  go  for  size  here.”  As  it 
hafppened,  however,  the  judges  were  changed  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  likewise  the  opinions,  and  the  exhibitor  who  knew  all 
about  it  was  intensely  disgusted  to  find  himself  thrown  out 
entirely. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  displayed  at  a  flower 
show,  particularly  when  the  judges  are  being  judged  after 
the  awards  are  all  made.  You  are  probably  acquainted 
with  the  man  who  never  exhibits,  nor  ever  grew  anything 
worth  exhibiting,  but  still  he  always  goes  round  to  see  if 
uie  judges  have  done  the  nght  thing,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
congratulate  them  on  this  in  all  cases  they  may  consider 
themselves  as  being  perfectly  competent.  Again,  there  is  the 
man  who  is  never  satisfied  unless  he  gets  a  prize  for  every¬ 
thing  he  shows,  and  is  prepared  to  raise  an  objection 
against  a  fellow  exhibitor  for  staging  twenty-nine  Goose¬ 
berries  when  he  ought  to  have  thirty  on  hi^  plate.  Over 
the  bar  in  the  refreshment  booth  this  man  disperses  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  judges  pretty  severely,  and  as  he  passes  out 
of  the  show  at  night  with  a  rejected  member  of  the 
Cucurbita  family  under  his  arm,  observes  in  a  disgusted 
tone,  “  Marrer  I  what  do  they  know  about  a  Marrer  V’  and 
you  have  his  candid  opinion  of  the  judges  on  that  occasion. 

Still  the  flower  shows  continue,  and  the  judging  is  per¬ 
formed  next  year  much  about  in  the  old  way.  Dissatisfied 
spirits  sometimes  drop  out,  but  as  a  rule  they  forget  their 
grievances  and  come  up  smiling  at  the  next  show,  when  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  are  judged  over  again.  In  the 
meantime  articles  are  written  describing  right  and  wrong 
ways,  and  the  usual  paragraphs  appear  enlarging  upon  the 
incapacity  of  judges,  though  none  of  the  latter  take  them 
in  a  personal  sense,  so  they  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 
Judges  do  not  seem  to  alter  much,  and  as  a  body  act 
honestly  and  according  to  their  lights,  and  if  they  go  home 
quite  unconscious  of  the  kind  and  unkind  things  said  about 
them  by  those  who  claim  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  private 
judgment  over  their  decisions,  it  is  just  as  well  for  their 
peace  of  mind  that  it  is  so. — Judex. 


Testing  Seeds. 

Seeds  may  fail  to  germinates  from  a  variety  of  causes,  even 
when  eixposed  to  the  proper  degree  of  warmth,  moisture,  and 
oxygen.  They  may  be  too  old,  they  may  not  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  mature  when  gathered,  the5'  m.ay  have  become  too  dry, 
they  may  have  been  subjected  to  freezing  before  sufficiently 
dry,  they  may  have  been  stored  when  danqr  and  thus  subjected 
to  undue  heating,  or  they  may  have  been  damaged  by  insects 
or  fungi  either  before  or  after  maturity.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
plant  seeds  in  soil  to  test  them,  since  the  seed  te.ster  is  much 
more  convenient.  This  useful  device  consists  of  two  circular 
pieces  of  clean,  moderately  thick  cloth  of  rather  loose  texture,  a 
table  plate  that  is  not  warped,  and  a  pane  of  glass  large  enough 
to  cover  the  plate.  The  cloths  are  dipped  in  water  and  .squeezed 
a  few  times  while  under  the  water  to  press  out  the  air.  They 
are  then  wrung  out  until  moderately  wet,  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  plate,  and  the  seeds  to  be  tested  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  well  to  use  a  hundred  or  more  seeds  of  each 
sample,  as  a  larger  number  will  show  the  per  cent,  of  vitality 
more  accurately  than  a  smaller  one,  and  the  lo+  should  always 
be  well  mixed  before  taking  the  sample.  The  plate  should  be 
kept  covered  with  the  glass  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
cloths,  and  it  may  be  placed  in  any  room  of  comfortable  living 
temperature.  The  seeds  should  be  frequently  examined,  and 
may  be  removed  as  they  sprout,  when  by  subtracting  the 
number  that  fail  to  sprout'from  the  number  put  in.  the  percent¬ 
age  of  vitality  may  be  readily  computed.  The  cloths  should 
be  placed  in  boiling  water  a  few  minutes  before  using  them  for 
a  second  test  to  destroy  any  spores. 

Attar  of  Roses. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  attar  of  Rose  industry  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  eight  years  the  area  under  cultivation 
has  nearly  doubled,  having  reached  the  figure  of  13,700  acres. 
Last  year’s  crop  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  record, 
but  a  week  of  scorching  winds  reduced  the  yield  by  a  quarter. 
The  damage  done  to  the  quality  of  the  Roses  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  3601b  of  flowers  were  rec]uired  to  produce  one  ounce 
of  attar,  or  twice  the  usual  quantity.  The  yield  totalled  about 
7.5,000oz,  as  compared  with  13o.000oz  in  1900.  Last  year’s  crop 
is  estimated  at  25, 000,0001b  of  Rose  flowers. 
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Cypripedium  leucorrhodum. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  hybrids  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  first  flowered  in  1885,  but  the  cross  had 
been  effected  some  ten  years  before,  between  C.  longifolium 
Hartwegi  (Roezl)  and  C.  Schlimi  albiflorum.  It  is  thus  described 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  “  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants  ”  ;  Upper 
sepal  white  tinted  with  pale  rose  in  the  ba.sal  area;  lower  sepal 
wholly  white ;  petals  spreading,  white  at  the  base  and  on  each 
side  of  the  median  vein,  pale  rose  at  the  margins  and  apex  ;  lip 
pale  rose  pink,  suffused  with  pink,  the  infolded  lobes  ivory  white. 
Staminode  ivory  white  fringed  with  purple  hairs  at  the  back. 

Tbe  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Vanda  Sanderiana  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  single 
stemmed  distichous  leaved  section  of  Orchids,  and  it  is  really 
much  more  easily  grown  than  it  appears,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  tyro  in  the  art  should  not  take  up  its  culture.  Where 
many  growers  have  gone  wrong  with  it  in  the  past  is  in  keeping 
it  constantly  in  sweltering  heat  and  moisture,  and  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  consolidating  the  tissues  in  autumn  and 
resting  it  in  winter. 

Rest,  as  applied  to  Orchids,  is  an  elastic  term.  A 
PHalsenopsis  re.sts  in  a  temiierature  and  atmo.sphere  that  would 
keep  tropical  Dendrobiums  in  constant  growth,  while  the  latter, 
if  properly  rested,  are  treated  in  a  manner  that  would  be  fatal 
to  the  former.  Vanda  Sanderiana  should  be  placed  during  winter 
in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  the  Cattlej'a  house,  and  should 
be  prepared  for  this  lowering  of  the  temperature  by  careful 
treatment  now.  Coming  as  it  does  from  one  or  more  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  sun  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  well 
being,  and  every  ray  of  light  should  be  admitted  to  it,  short 
only  of  scorching  the  foliage.  Being  less  .sensitive  than 
Phaleenopsis  this  can  easily  be  arranged,  and  the  foliage  will 
.soon  take  on  that  hard,  leathery  texture,  and  feel  that  augurs 
well  for  continued  health  and  free  flowering. 

The  roots  will  need' very  frequent  moistening  if  they  are,  as 
they  always  ought  to  be,  growing  close  together  in  smallish 
ba.skets  or  other  receptacles.  Like  V.  cserulea,  it  never  appears 
to  be  so  happy  as  when  its  roots  are  fighting  for  a  place,  growing 
over  and  over  each  other,  and  through  the  rods  of  the  basket  to 
the  congenial  air  of  the  Orchid  house.  Growers  who  are  not 
happy  without  pulling  the  roots  of  their  Orchids  about  continually 
should  keep  this  fact  in  mind. 

The  showy  Moth  Dendrobium,  D.  Phalaenopsis,  is  now  growing 
very  strong,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  success  must  be  rushed  on,  so  to 
speak,  to  its  flowering.  Right  up  to  the  glass  in  a  light  house 
with  a  tropical  temperature  is  its  place,  and  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms  will  be  finer,  and  the  spikes  stronger  in  consequence. 
Its  companions  in  position  and  treatment,  such  as  D.  bigibbum, 
D.  streblooeras,  D.  Goldiei,  D.  superbiens,  D.  Johnsoni,  or 
Macfarlanei,  and  others  from  Australasia,  form  a  very  fine  group, 
flowering  after  the  last  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  genus 
are  pa.st.  All  should  grow  a  few  of  them,  for  there  is  nothing 
so  showy  and  yet  refined  in  the  gireat  Orchid  family  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  dull  period  when  they  flower. — H.  R.  R. 


Cactus  Dahlias. 


Dahlias  should  now  be  growing  rajoidly  and  wdll  need  a 
good  deal  of  time  spent  in  thinning  and  tying.  Where  pos¬ 
sible  a  good  coat  of  rough  stable  manure  should  be  spread 
over  the  entire  ground.  In  doing  this,  shake  out  the  .short 
and  place  it  round  near  the  plants,  and  over  this  spread  the 
rough,  to  form  a  sort  of  barrier  to  the  birds,  wdiich  delight 
in  scratching  it  in  every  direction  but  wdiere  it  ought  to  be. 
Where  fine  blooms  ai’e  wanted  the  plants  will  require  feed¬ 
ing  if  at  all  dry  at  the  root,  and  this  should  be  done  in  a 
thorough  manner.  Sheep,  horse,  cow  or  chicken  manure 
are  all  good  things  for  the  Dahlia.  A  tub  holding  about 
forty  gallons  of  w'ater  should  be  filled,  a  good  mixture  made, 
and  not  less  than  two  gallons  given  to  each  plant  at  one 
time.  It  is  useless  to  give  a  little  at  a  time,  as  it  does  not 
soak  down  to  the  roots,  but  if  the  above  quantity  is  given, 
the  ground  is  w’ell  moistened  underneath  where  the  root 
fibres  are  at  work.  This  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  dry, 
and  usually  in  ordinary  dry  weather  twice  a  -week  wdll  be 
sufficient. 


All  -weakly  growth  must  be  cut  out,  especially  that  which 
runs  up  spindly  in  the  centre  of  the  plants,  and  a  few,  but 
not  many,  of  the  large  leaves  cut  out  as  well.  The  amount 
■wdiich  should  be  removed  from  each  plant  of  course  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  different  varieties,  some  of  spare 
upright  growth  needing  hardly  any,  ■while  another  of  a  bushy 
nature  will  want  to  be  thinned  continually  if  the  finest 
blooms  are  looked  for.  Strong,  young  growth  fx’om  the  bot¬ 
tom  parts  of  the  plant  should  be  carefully  tied  up,  as  fine 
blooms  usually  come  from  them  after  the  first  and  finest 
flowers  on  the  main  wood  are  over.  Disbudding  must  be 
practised  more  or  less.  Some  of  the  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teurs  _  now  grow  Cactus  Dahlias  on  almost  the  same 
principle  as  a  Chrysanthemum  for  lax’ge  flowers  ;  that  is, 
when  they  get  the  buds  fairly  showing  on  the  main  stems. 
They  clear  off  everything  in  the  way  of  shoots  right  down  to 


the  bottom.  This,  of  course,  is  wrong,  as  the  plants,  apart 
from  not  producing  a  tithe  of  the  flowers  they  ought,  often 
become  stagnant  and  do  not  throw  half  such  fine  blooms  as 
plants  which  are  in  a  healthy  growing  state  with  enough 
growth  to  stimulate  root  action,  but  not  enough  to  over- 
stx’ain  the  plants.  As  a  rule  the  two  side  buds,  and  two  to 
three  joints  down,  is  enough  to  disbud  a  stem,  and  then  the 
lower  shoots  should  come  away  strong  and  flower  well  later, 
although  they  will  need  a  few  of  them  cut  out,  or  the  whole 
plant  will  be  too  thick. 

It  is  very  necessaxw  to  tie  the  plants  continually,  as  being 
so  succulexit  and  growing  rapidly  they  have  a  habit  of  being 
in  a  loose  state  whenever  the  wind  freshens  a  little,  arid  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  get  a  plant  back  into  shape  once  it  gets 
blown  about,  and  in  tying  always  aixn  at  so  secuxung  the 
branches  that  they  will  not  break,  but  yet  give  to  the  wind, 
more  or  less.  It  is  almost  ixnpossible  to  x'esist  the  wind  as  a 
wall  does,  but  by  carefully  looping  up  each  branch  they  will 
turn  with  the  wind  and  spring  back  again  unhurt.  Earwigs 
and  caterpillars  must  be  hunted  in  the  evening,  or  many 
fine  flowers  ■will  be  lost.  After  a  short  time  theix*  number 
becomes  less  and  less  if  the  blooms  are^  looked  round  every 
night  and  tlie  marauders  picked  off.  Warm,  dewy  evenings 
are  the  best  for  sport  in  this  direction. — D. 
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Gooseberries  and  Currants  as  Standards. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  these  trees  are  on  clean  straight  stems  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  Gooseberries  being  budded  or  grafted 
on  stems  of  some  member  of  the  same  genus,  usuahy  Ribes 
aureum — the  Gooseberry  being  Ribes  grossularia — while 
Currants  are  reared  on  their  own  stems.  It  is  surprising 
how  seldom  trees  of  this  sort  are  met  with,  as  some  of  the 
leading  nurserymen  list  them  in  their  catalogues.  They 
are  as  much  trouble  to  rear  as  trained  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,  and  thus,  though  the  price  is  usually  at  least  2s.  6d. 
for  a  tree  with  quite  a  small  head,  no  doubt  from  the 
nurseryman’s  point  of  view  they  are  quite  worth  it.  As, 
however,  most  people  will  hesitate  at  giving  so  much  for 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  trees,  it  may  be  both  useful  and 
interesting  to  describe  the  method  of  raising  them,  which 
though  a  somewhat  long  process,  is  nevertheless  interesting 
from  the  very  start  till  a  really  presentable  tree  is  obtained. 
Of  course  it  is  only  Red  and  White  Currants  which  are 
grown  in  this  way,  Black  doing  much  better  as  bushes,  with 
a  constant  supply  of  new  shoots  from  the  ground. 

The  start  is  made  by  taking  cuttings  of  the  sorts  desired, 
w’hether  of  Red  or  White  Currants,  or  of  Ribes  aureum,  for 
grafting  or  budding  with  the  Gooseberry.  They  should 
be  straight  and  strong  w'ell-i’ipened  pieces  of  young  wood 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  preferably  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  taken,  if  possible,  wuth  just  a  small  piece  of  the  old 
wood  attached,  termed  a  heel.  All  the  buds  on  the  lower 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stem  should  be  removed  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  all  suckers  ai'ising  from  the  roots  in 
after  years,  which  is  the  curse  of  badly  grown  trees.  The 
best  time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off. 
They  should  be  put  into  a  sandy  soil,  about  six  inches  deep 
and  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  the  soil  being  pressed 
down  firmly  round  them,  as  cuttings  of  all  sorts  root  more 
readily  in  a  firm  soil  than  in  a  loose  one.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  off  the  top  buds,  as  a  good  strong  leader 
is  wanted  from  the  terminal  one,  or,  if  there  are  several, 
from  the  central  one. 

In  the  spring  tall  sticks  should  be  put  to  each  cutting, 
and  the  leading  shoot  tied  up  to  it  as  it  extends,  the  side 
shoots  from  the  cuttings  being  pinched  back  to  two  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  well  developed,  and  the  resulting 
growths  to  one  leaf.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  stems  of 
the  cuttings  are  clothed  with  leaves  from  near  the  ground  to 
the  top,  which  helps  the  stems  to  thicken,  and  stimulates 
root  action,  the  added  strength  being  sent  into  the  leader 
when  the  laterals  are  pinched.  In  the  autumn  the  leader 
should  be  shortened  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  to 
ensure  a  strong  continuation  in  the  following  spring,  the  cut 
being  made  just  above  a  strong  bud  ;  in  fact,  the  cut  should 
be  begun  just  below  the  bud,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to 
it,  and,  going  upwards,  finish  just  above  it.  The  continua¬ 
tion  shoot  in  the  spring  will  be  almost  exactly  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  stem,and  after  a  year’s,  or  two  years’,  growth 
the  starting  point  will  be  only  noticeable  when  looked  for. 
The  laterals  should  be  treated  in  the  same  w’ay  as  during 
the  first  year,  both  from  the  first  year’s  growth  and  from 
the  stopped  laterals  of  that  year. 

When  the  leader  has  attained  the  height  of  about  four 
feet,  if  Gooseberries  are  the  objective,  buds  may  be  inserted 
sorne  little  way  down  from  the  top  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  preferably  in  damp  weather,,  or  if 
grafting  is  decided  on,  the  leader  should  not  be  shortened 
till  the  following  March.  If  Currant  trees  are  to  be  reared, 
the  leader  may  be  shortened  six  inches  or  so  in  the  autumn, 
when  three  or  four  shoots  will  push  forth  in  the  spring  to 
foi^  the  head  of  the  tree.  Any  one  of  these  shoots  which 
IS  badly  placed  for  forming  a  future  branch,  or  threatens  to 
grow  in  an  aw’kward  direction,  should  be  removed  com¬ 
pletely  before  it  gets  woody,  while  the  remainder  may  in  I 


the  autumn  be  cut  back  to  half  their  length,  which  will 
mean  that  the  branches  will  be  doubled  in  number  the 
following  spring.  The  trees  wdll  be  by  this  time  three  or 
four  years  old,  and  all  the  lateral  growths  of  the  stem  may 
be  removed,  being  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  with  a  clean  cut. 

We  have  now  a  standard  tree,  and  from  this  point  the 
training  of  the  head  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of 
any  ordinary  Red  Currant  or  Gooseberry  bush.  Extension 
of  a  branch  in  any  desired  direction  can  be  obtained  by 
cutting  back  the  leading  shoot  of  that  branch  to  a  bud 
pointing  in  that  direction.  In  May,  any  lateral  growths 
for  which  there  will  not  be  room  should  be  pinched  back  to 
three  or  four  leaves,  and  the  secondary  growths  to  one  leaf, 
to  keep  the  middle  of  the  tree  from  getting  crowded,  and  in 
the  autumn  these  should  be  further  shortened  to  the 
clusters  of  buds  at  the  base,  and  thus  wdll  be  formed 
fruiting  spurs  for  years  to  come.  The  ideal  tree  has  every 
branch  clothed  with  these,  so  that  every  branch  is,  in  fact, 
a  well-feathered  cordon.  Until  the  branches  have  attained 
nearly  the  desired  length,  the  leading  shoots  may  be  left 
about  half  their  length,  or  less,  at  the  autumn  pruning, 
which  will  ensure  the  formation  of  spurs  along  their  whole 
length.  If  more  is  left  than  this  some  of  the  buds  will  not 
break  in  the  spring,  and  a  bare  or  spurless  stem  will  be  the 
consequence. 

When  the  trees  are  getting  nearly  as  large  as  desired, 
they  may  be  shortened  every  year  to  two  or  three  leaves. 
There  is  an  alternative  method,  or,  rather,  perhaps  a  varia¬ 
tion*  of  this  method,  for  Gooseben’y  standards  when  they 
have  attained  a  fair  size,  and  that  is  to  allow  half  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  to  remain  their  full  length  each  year,  as  the 
young  wood  of  Goosebenues  often  bears  the  finest  fruit. 
These  at  the  end  of  the  season  can  be  cut  back,  and  their 
place  taken  by  strong  leaders  from  the  young  wood  which 
was  cut  back  the  previous  season.  Birds  in  winter  will 
sometimes  nullify  the  good  of  the  most  skilled  training  by- 
picking  out  the  buds,  and  when  these  buds  are  the  embryo 
spurs  of  future  years  it  is  very  annoying  and  disappointing. 
A  look  out  must  be  kept  for  this,  and  at  fii’st  sign  the  trees 
should  be  dusted  over  with  soot  on  a  still,  damp  morning, 
and  the  operation  repeated  tw-o  or  three  times  during  the 
-winter,  especially  after  very  heavy  rains.  Another  matter 
to  be  looked  to  is  the  staking  of  the  trees.  This  is  gene¬ 
rally  necessary  for  some  years,  and  if  well  done  when  the 
stem  begins  to  carry  a  head,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  planted  in 
its  peiananent  quarters,  it  will  probably  last  as  long  as 
wanted.  But  the  grower  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  stem,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  it  was  grown. 

As  regards  sorts,  the  Red  Dutch  is  one  of  the  best  for 
standard  Red  Currants,  being  a  compact  grower  and  a  great 
bearer,  large  and  deep  red,  and  of  good  flavour.  Raby 
Castle  has  also  much  to  recommend  it  for  this  purpose,  as 
its  stout  growth  makes  it  especially  suitable  for  forming  a 
good  strong  stem,  while  its  late  keeping  properties  give  it 
a  special  value,  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees  until  October 
without  any  difficulty  if  birds  are  kept  off,  and  is  then  very 
refreshing  for  dessert.  Of  White  Currants,  the  only  variety 
needed  is  the  White  Dutch  Cut-leaved,  a  moderate  grower 
and  abundant  bearer,  producing  large  bunches  of  fine 
berries,  being  an  improvement  upon  the  old  White  Dutch. 

As  regards  Gooseberries,  it  does  not  matter  much  which 
sorts  are  chosen  as  regards  habit  of  growth,  though  it 
should  be  borne  in  mincl  that  there  are  two  very  diverse 
classes  of  Gooseberry  in  this  respect — the  pendulous,  like 
Red  Warrington  and  Keepsake,  and  the  upright,  like  Red 
Champagne  and  Whinham’s  Industry — the  former  class  pro¬ 
ducing  a  weeping  sort  of  tree,  by  no  means  unornamental, 
and  the  latter  a  sturdy,  erect-branched  sort  of  tree,  espe¬ 
cially  the  tw-o  sorts  named.  In  ordering  trees  from  the 
nurserymen  it  wdll  avoid  disappointment  to  know  that  they 
do  not  stock  standards  of  very  many  varieties,  and  it  would 
be  w-ell,  therefore,  to  give  them  considerable  latitude. 

Though  the  idea  of  standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
may  seem  fanciful  to  many,  they  have  at  least  one  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  use  to  which  bushes  cannot  be  put,  and 
that  is,  that,  by  planting  them  alternately  with  bushes, 
more  fruit  can  be  grown  on  a  given  space.  Everyone  knows 
that  Red  Currants  in  garden  ground  tend  to  make  a  deal  too 
much  wood,  but  by  having  standard  trees  between  them 
there  is  so  much  more  demand  upon  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
— the  sole  cause  of  rankness  of  growth — that  this  luxuriance 
is  checked,  while  their  bearing  will  not  be  lessened,  but 
rather  increased,  what  little  they  suffer  from  the  slight 
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shade  of  the  standard  being  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  diminution  of  a  rampancy,  especially  if  the  trees  receive 
a  dressing,  as  all  fruit  trees  should  do,  of  phosphate  in  some 
form  every  year,  say  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  to 
the  forty  square  yards. 

This  arrangement  of  trees  is  better  for  Currants  than  for 
Gooseberries — the  latter  rarely  suffering  from  excessive 
richness  of  soil — and  is  best  for  trees  in  a  row  as  distinct 
from  a  plantation,  where  there  is  presumably  vegetable 
ground  on  one  side.  If  carried  out  in  a  plantation  it  is 
obvious  the  standards — if  they  were  alternate  with  the 
bushes  in  every  row — would  make  too  much  shade.  Red 
and  White  Currants  may  really  be  objects  of  beauty  in  this 
form,  as  the  fruit  hanging  from  the  under  side  of  the 
branches  is  so  well  seen,  instead  of  being  hidden,  as  is  usual, 
with  Currant  bushes.  If  birds  become  troublesome  a  net  is 
very  easily  thrown  over  the  tree  and  just  tied  round  the 
stem.  With  Goosebei’ries  there  is  the  further  advantage  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  picking  the  fruit,  which  is  kept  quite 
clean,  and  tends  to  develop  a  finer  flavour  by  reason  of  the 
greater  amount  of  air  it  gets.  The  latter  consideration 
applies  to  Currants  also.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  standard  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
one  of  the  chief  inducements  to  grow  some  trees  in  this  form 
is  the  liking  for  change  and  variety  in  the  garden,  with  the 
added  element,  to  many  of  our  friends,  of  novelty. — 
Algak  Petts. 

- - 


Scabiosa  caucasica :  Its  Cnltivation  and  Varieties. 


Although  the  Caucasian  Scabious,  or  Pincushion  Flower,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  cultivation  since  1803,  it  seems  no  time  to  those 
of  us  who  have  long  been  interested  in  hardy  flowers  since  it 
began  to  appear  prominently  in  catalogues  of  such  plants.  For 
some  time,  it  is  true,  it  has  been  a  favourite  plant  with  exhibitors 
and  others,  but  it  rose  rapidly  in  estimation  soon  after  it  was 
“  boomed  ”  by  a  well-known  hardy  plant  firm,  and  it  then  found 
its  way  quickly  into  gai’dens.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  fails 
to  give  satisfaction  in  many  gardens,  either  from  want  of  hardi¬ 
ness,  or  rather,  I  should  prefer  to  say,  from  lack  of  r6si.sting 
power  in  certain  gardens  and  districts,  as  well  as  from  a  defect 
it  shows  in  some  gardens — the  non-development  of  some  of  its 
“  petals,”  with  the  result  of  flowers  without  symmetry. 

That  it  is  a  resister  of  cold  isi  evident  to  those  who  have 
seen  it  doing  for  years  in  cold  localities  where  frosts  are  severe, 
but  those  who  have  the  widest  acquaintance  with  it  will  he  the 
readiest  to  say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  upon  in 
every  garden,  as  it  will  frequently  succumb  in  some  seasons,  and 
may  even  require  to  be  treated  as  a  biennial.  Its  natural  habitat 
is  said  to  be  dry  and  arid,  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  it  is  liable  to  loss  from  the  excessive  moisture,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cold  heavy  soil,  which  are  the  only  conditions  under 
which  it  can  be  cultivated  in  some  gardens.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  be  often  in  dry  and  warm  gardens  that  the 
Caucasian  Scabious  comes  with  imperfect  heads  of  flower,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  occurs  in  its  native  habitats. 
To  be  strictly  correct,  I  should  perhaps  say  that  the  defect  really 
arises  from  the  non-development  of  some  of  the  flowers  which  form 
the  outer  range  of  the  disk  of  the  bloom,  which  is,  of  course,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  flowers,  for  the  Scabious  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Dipsacese.  Although  the  Caucasian  Scabious 
occupies  arid  situations  at  home,  to  grow  it  well  so  as  to  produce 
large  and  finely  coloured  heads  it  prefers  a  good  and  well-manured 
soil,  with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  summer,  but  with  little  in 
winter.  The  best  plants  I  have  seen  were  growing  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  good  loam  ;  and  here  I  may  remark,  thesei  had  been 
seedlings,  being  better  and  more  vigorous  than  plants  propagated 
by  division,  though  they  vary  in  colour  more  than  one  may  some¬ 
times  desire. 

It  is  to  this  variation  when  grown  from  seeds  that  we  owe  the 
varieties  of  the  flower.  The  type  is  almost  a  pale  blue,  with  a 
tinge  of  lilac,  but  there  are  forms  with  pure  white  and  creamy 
white  flowers,  and  others  drawing  nearer  to  the  hue  of  the  type. 
It  is,  I  find,  desirable  for  the  purchaser  to  see  the  plants  when 
in  bloom  in  case  they  are  seedlings.  He  may  then  select  the  best 
colours  he  can  see,  and  he  has  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
best  habited  and  most  floriferous  plants.  The  Scabious  is  very 
readily  raised  from  seeds,  sown  either  in  a  frame  or  in  pans  in  a 
cold  house,  the  young  plants  being  pricked  off  when  large  enough 
before  being  planted  out  in  the  reserve  garden.  I  have  never 
met  with  self-sown  plants.  Recently  several  new  varieties  have 
been  offered  for  sale,  probably  the  best  of  these  being  one  called 
fimbriata,  which  has  several  rows  of  “  petals  ”  which  are  fim¬ 
briated,  and  give  the  flower  a  neat  and  graceful  appearance. 


Some,  however,  wmuld  prefer  the  more  formal  flowers  of  that 
named  perfecta,  which  is  nearly  semi-double,  and  has  capitally 
formed  blooms  of  a  deeper  lavender  blue.  Like  all  the  forms  of 
S.  caucasica,  these  make  very  ornamental  border  flowers,  while 
their  blooms  are  much  prized  for  cutting  purposes,  the  long 
stems  on  wdiieh  the  solitary’’  flowers  are  produced  making  them 
very  well  adapted  for  arrangement.  Some  consider  the  finely 
coloured  and  more  robust  growing  S.  amoena  only  a  variety  of 
S.  caucasica,  but  it  is  recognised  by  leading  authorities  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species.  It  is  equally  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 
With  all  its  defects  and  its  own  ways  in  some  gardens,  Scabiosa 
caucasica  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  of  our  hardy 
flowers. — S.  Arnott. 

- - 


Cabbages  Infested  with  Grubs. 


The  plants,  judging  from  the  description  sent  by  “  N.  H.  S.,” 
are  evidently  affected  by  the  larvae  of  the  Cabbage  fly  (Antho- 
myia  brassicse),  though  the  root  fly  (A.  radicum)  and  the  Radish 
fly  (A.  floralis)  larvae  also  attack  the  roots  and  root  stems  of  the 
Brassicas.  The  larvae,  commonly  called  maggots,  which  they 
really  are,  being  legless,  injure  the  plants  by  eating  passages 
in  the  stem  and  roots,  sometimes  destroying  the  whole  of  the 
Cabbage  crop  in  gardens  and  fields.  They  are  also  injurious 
to  Turnips.  The  Cabbage  and  Turnip  maggots  ai'e  to  be  found  in 
dung,  as  well  as  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  in  particularly 
bad  attacks  are  often  connected  with  planting  or  drilling  on  a 
supply  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure,  especially  when  this  was 
in  a  new,  rank  state.  Indeed,  maggot  in  the  Cabbage  or 
Brassica  tribe  crop  is  most  prevalent  on  land  that  has  been 
heavily  manured,  not  perhaps  for  the  particular  crop,  but  from 
successive  and  frequent  heavy  manuring.  To  grow  Cabbage 
and  Cauliflower  well  without  a  good  supply  of  manure,  or  land 
in  good  heart,  is  scarcely  feasible  ;  but  the  dressings  should  be 
of  thoroughly  clecajmd  manure,  and  these,  accompanied  with 
occasional  dressings  of  lime.  Gas  lime,  fresh  from  gasworks,  is 
unciuestionably  the  best  and  most  practical  cure  for  the  maggot 
ti'ibe  that  infest  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  and  the  Cabbage  tribe  generally.  It  should  be  applied 
in  the  autumn,  or  when  the  ground  is  clear  of  crops,  at  the  rate 
of  4cwt  per  rod,  4  tons  per  acre,  spread  evenly  on  the  surface, 
and  left  there  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  being  dug  or  ploughed 
in,  and  at  least  a  similar  time  should  elapse  before  the  ground 
is  cropped. 

The  gas  lime  must  not  be  used  over  the  roots  of  fruit  trees, 
for  which  reason  it  is  often  needful  to  avoid  its  use  in  gardens, 
or  only  use  it  in  the  open  vegetable  quarters,  so  as  not  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  roots  of  bush  or  other  fruit  trees;  hence  dressing 
with  freshly  burned  lime  is  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of  very 
foul  ground  Icwt  per  rod,  8  tons  per  acre,  may  be  used.  Stone 
lime  is  the  strongest  and  best  for  such  purpose,  placing  in  small 
heaps  convenient  for  spreading,  covering  with  a  little  soil,  and 
when  fallen  spreading,  or  slake  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  an  apparently  fine  dry 
powder,  spreading  while  hot  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  convenient  digging  in.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  applyiiig 
the  lime,  always  when  the  ground  is  clear,  and  some  time  in 
advance  of  croi^ping,  choosing,  if  possible,  a  diy  time  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  lime  and  working  the  land,  as  this  in  a  verv^  wet.time  is 
prejudicial  to  the  soil  staple.  In  not  very  bad  cases  half  the 
quantity  of  gas  lime  or  of  stone  lime  may  be  used,  and  the  use 
of  new  or  rank  manure  should  be  avoided. 

As  regards  treating  existing  plants  that  are  attacked  by  the 
maggots,  easily  known  by  their  dull  lead  colour,  and  by  the 
leaves  drooping  or  flagging  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  watering  Avith 
lime  water  is  useful,  the  hot  lime  being  soaked  for  tAventy-four 
hours  in  Avater,  and  the  clear  lime  Avater  used  in  the  afternoon. 
Dilute  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gasworks  Avith  five  times  its 
bulk  of  Avater,  and  with  the  diluted  liquor  Avater  the  plants, 
keeping  the  liquid  from  the  leaves.  This  liquor  is  also  useful 
for  Avatering  Carrots  affected  Avith  Carrot  fly  (Psila  rosse)  grub, 
though  really  a  maggot,  the  diluted  liquor  being  poured  between 
roAvs,  not  distributed  over  the  tops  of  the  plants.  Watering 
Avith  a  solution  of  Little’s  soluble  phenyle,  1  fluid  oz  to  3gals 
of  water,  is  also  a  cure  for  Carrot  “rust,”  a  term  applied  tO' 
the  peculiar  reddish  or  rusty  colour  to  which  the  gnaived  parts 
turn.  You  cannot  do  better  than  foUoAv  your  neighbours 
plan  of  Avatering  the  Carrot  bed  Avith  diluted  gas  liquor. 

For  the  Cabbages  and  CaulifloAvers  use  at  seed  or  planting 
time  a  mixture  of  three  parts  superphosphate  and  tAvo  parts 
bonemeal,  S^lb  per  rod,  or  5cAvt  per  acre,  and  top-dress.  After 
singling  out,  or  Avheii  the  plants  have  got  Avell  hold  of  the  soil, 
use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  salt  and  two  parts  nitrate  of  soda, 
using  3ilb  of  the  mixture  per  rod,  or  Sewt  per  acre,  applying 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  but  thC;  ground  moist,  and  keep  the 
mixture  from  the  h.eart  of  the  plants. 
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Back  to  the  Land. 


Although  I  aiu  convinced  that  this  subject  has  a  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation  tor  hosts  of  Journal  readers,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  enter  the  arena  again  but  for  the  recent  remarks  of  “  D  C  ” 
who  not  only  asserts  that  small  holdings  do  not  nay,  but  is  also 
trying  hard  to  convince  us  that  it  is  extremely  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  increase  their  numbers.  “  D.  C.’s”  methods  of  argu¬ 
ment  are,  however,  not  likely  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  practical 
men,  because  they  savour  too  much  of  the  “  dream'v  academical 
faddist  instead  of  being  based  on  actual  facts  as  we  see  them 
before  us  to-day.  “  D.  C.”  has  been  asked  to  explain  why  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  “would,  if  practicallv  applied,  lead 
to  national  suicide.”  At  the  outset  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
he  cannot  do  so,  but  instead  advances  visionary  forebodings  con- 
jured  np  ill  his  inventive  brain.  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to 
copy  D.  C.”  in  this  respect,  but  will  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  write  of  facts  as  they  appear  before  us  all,  and  from 
winch  fair  deduction  may  be  made. 

4-1,  Small  Holdings  Pay.P  The  emphatic  answer  to  give  to 
that  is  that  in  districts  whore  they  have  been  given  a-  fair 
trial,  it  is  found  that  they  do,  and  the  demand  for  them  increases 
each  year.  “  Owner  and  Tenant  ”  has  already  shown  us  how  they 
are  increasing  in  the  Evesham  district,  and  how  the  rental  value 
of  the  land  has  also  increased.  In  Lincolnshire  the  demand  for 
small  holdings  is  so  great  that  the  county  council  is  taking  up  a 
large  area  of  land  to  supply  the  demand.  In  some  districts  where 
such  holdings  have  been  a  failure,  the  cause  may  be  traced  to  a 
lack  ot  ready  money  to  tide  over  a  difficult  time;  but  when 
co-opeiati\e  credit  banks  have  been  formed  in  connection  with 
them,  success  has  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal. 

D.  C.  next  raises  the  cjnestion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
more  prosperous  as  a  nation,  while  ive  allow  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  to  remain  derelict,  than  we  should  be  if  it  were  fully  culti¬ 
vated,  and  less  labour  was  therefore  available  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  admit  that  the 
aggi’Cgatc  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  more  largely  increased 
by  neglecting  the  land,  and  paying  great  attention  to  manu- 
mctures,  than  it  could  have  been  by  foltowing  the  opposite  course. 
-Bitf— and  an  important  hut  it  is— the  increase  of  wealth  has  gone 
principally  to  the  capitalist,  the  workers  have  not  benefited  to  the 
ptent  they  should  have  done,  as  the  higher  wages  of  towns  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  extra  cost  of  living  and  keeping  up  ajipear- 
ances.  This  is,  however,  not  the  worst  phase  of  the  question. 
Ine  miserable  conditions  under  which  many  of  theworkers  in  laro-e 
towns  exist,  are  such  as  to  make  the  lot  of  small  holders  in  the 
country  infinitely  better  by  comparison.  Hitherto,  we  have  been 
drawing  upon  the  country  to  supply  the  workers  of  the  towns, 
but  'ttdieii  the  .supply  fails — and  it  is  already  failing  fast — what 
will  be  the  condition  of  Britons  .P  Why,  we  shall  be  a  nation  of 
degenerates,  then  good-bye  to  our  country’s  supremacy.  That 
^the  .serious  problem  ivhich  confronts  us  at  the  present  time. 
VVe  do  not  want  to  become  a  nation  of  small  holders — in  fact  if 
we  did  there  is  not  enougli  land  to  “  go  round  ’’—but  we  do  want 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  people  to  follow  rural  pursuits,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  maintain  the  stamina  of  the  nation,  and 
tliere  are  hosts  of  silent,  uncomplaining  plodders  in  large  cities, 
wiiq,  to-day,  would  be  leading  far  happier,  healthier  lives  if  in 
their  younger  days  they  had  not  left  the  country — or  their  parents 
bad  not  done  so.  Easy  facilities  for  acquiring  land,  backed  up 
by  co-operation  among  small  holders  will  do  more  than  aiiythine 
^  impetus  to  country  life.  It  is  a  matter  which 
vitally  aftects  our  continued  prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  the 
nation  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  some,  and  if  necessary,  a 
great  sacrifice  to  deal  with  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

When  comparing  the  wages — or  profits— obtained  from  country 
pursuits  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider  the  amount  of 
income  alone,  instead  of  in  conjunction  with  the  really 
necessary  expenditure.  It  is  not  so  much  what  an  in- 
dividual  earns  as  what  he  or  she  spends  which  determines 
their  condition  in  regard  to  prosperity.  In  towns  the 
necessary  expenses  are  great,  then  there  are  others  which 
miglit  be  termed  luxuries ;  but  which  are  really  necessaries, 
because  everybody  indulges  in  them  for  the  .sake  of  appearances. 
In  the  country  such  useless  luxuries  are  as  a  rule  dispensed  with 
and  therefore  the  majon'ty  are  happy  and  contented  w'ithout 
them.  If  then,  by  cultivating  a  larger  portion  of  our  land  we 
reduced  the  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  sold  to  other 
:Mtions,  we  should  also  greatly  lessen  the  amount  we  now  pay  them 
for  useless  luxuries.  Those  who  are  fairly  prosperous  while  lead¬ 
ing  a  country  life  are  generally  so  much  attached  to  their  par¬ 


ticular  calling  that  they  would  scarcely  care  to  change  with  any¬ 
one,  certainly  not  with  those  having  a  princely  income  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  reside  in  town  to  obtain  it.  The  prosperous  countryman 
realises  that  in  rural  life  rest  and  ever  changing  sources  of 
happiness  are  open  to  him,  and  that  the  intelligent  individual  can 
enjoy  each  day  to  the  full,  much  more  so  than  can  the  town 
dweller  whose  one  great  and  devouring  passion  is  to  amass  wealth, 
and  infinitely  more  so  than  the  city  toiler  can,  whose  home  appears 
still  more  dismal  by  comparison  with  the  splendours  around. — 
H.  D. 


Gold  Medallist  in  Horliculture. 

I  filiink  that  “  Inquirer,”  not  having  received  an  answer  to  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  horticultural  qualifications  of  the  advertiser 
who  advertises  himself  as  a  gold  medallist  in  horticulture  on 
advertisement  boards  at  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham,  and  other 
.stations  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  may  safely  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  no  qualifications  whatever,  at  least  not  of 
that  quantity  and  quality  gold  medallists  in  horticulture  are 
generally  supposed  to  possess.  A  gold  medallist  in  horticulture, 
as  understood  by  horticulturists  in  general,  is  a  person  who  ha.s 
successfully  passed  a  severe  examination  in  botany,  chemistry, 
or  horticulture,  or  otherwise  in  practice  has  proved  himself  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  art  and  practice  of  horticulture  in  general.  To 
be  the  recipient  of  a  small  gold  medal  for  an  honorary  exhibit 
of  easily  grown  common  hardy  herbaceou-s  flowers,  and  then  tO' 
annonuce  oneself  as  a  gold  medallist  in  horticulture  is  certainly 
a  very  flowerj"  and  exaggerated  way  of  proclaiming  it  to  the 
public.  It  is  astonishing  lioiv  some  men  can  float  on  puff  and 
blubber ;  how  they  announce  themselves  as  lecturers  in  horti¬ 
culture,  and  even  assume  and  offer  themselves  as  judges  at 
horticultural  exhibitions,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  never 
grown  fruit,  vegetables,  or  greenhouse  flowers  in  their  lives; 
but  if  practical  gardeners,  especially  near  the  Midland  metro¬ 
polis,  would  only  decline  to  act  with  such  men,  and  exhibitors 
would  decline  to  accept  their  decision,  we  should  soon  see  an  end 
of  bogus  judges  and  lecturers.  However,  I  do  hope  that  after 
this  correspondence  the  individual  referred  to  by  “  Inquirer  ” 
will  have  the  courage  to  qualify  his  claim  as  a  gold  medallist, 
otherwise  I  think  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ra&y 
safely  conclude  that,  as  generally  understood,  he  has  no  claim 
at  all.  If  he  has  not  the  courage  or  the  material  wherewith  to 
defend  himself,  perhaps  someone  amongst  liis  friends  will  iin- 
shcath  the  .sword  in  his  defence. — One  Who  Would  Like  to  Know. 


Germination  of  Seeds. 

On  looking  over  some  old  newspaper  cuttings  I  came  across 
the  following  article,  written  before  my  time,  and  if  there  are 
readers  of  the  Journal  who  can  remember  it,  or  others  who  can 
express  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  feel  sure  their  statements 
would  be  received  with  a  great  amount  of  pleasure. 

Some  curious  and  all  but  forgotten  experiments  of  much 
interest  to  agriculture  and  gardening  have  lately  been  revived 
by  a  German  savant.  Very  many  years  ago  it  was  discovered, 
and  recorded  that  water  saturated  with  camphor  had  a  remark¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  germination  of  seeds.  Like  nia-ny  another 
useful  hint,  the  stupid  world  took  no  notice  of  tliis  intimation, 
but  a  Berlin  professor  came  across  the  record  of  it,  and  he 
appears  to  have  established  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  camphor 
stimulates  vegetables  as  alcohol  does  animals.  He  took  seeds  in 
various  sorts  of  pulse,  some  of  the  samples  being  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  therefore  possessing  a  very  slight  degree  of 
vitality.  He  divided  these  parcels,  placing  one  moiety  of  them 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  simply  wetted,  and  the  other 
under  .strictly  similar  conditions  between  sheets  soaked  in  the 
camphorated  water.  In  many  cases  the  seeds  did  not  swell  at 
all  under  the  influence  of  the  simple  moisture,  but  in  every  case 
they  germinated  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  camphor 
solution.  The  experiment  was  extended  to  different  kinds  of 
garden  seeds,  old  and  new,  and  always  with  the  same  result  of 
showing  a  singular  awakening  of  dormant  idtalism  and  a  won¬ 
derful  quickening  of  growdh.  It  also  appears  from  the  professor’s 
researches  that  the  young  plants  thus  set  shooting  continued 
to  increase  with  a  vigour  and  vivacity  much  beyond  that  of  those 
which  were  not  so  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pounded 
camphor  was  mixed  with  the  soil  it  appeared  to  exercise  rather 
a  bad  effect  upon  seeds.  The  dose  in  this  latter  case  was  possibly 
too  strong. 

At  all  events  there  is  here  a  line  of  inquiry  well  worth  follow¬ 
ing  up  by  seedsmen  and  gardeners,  and  even  farmers  might  try 
how  far  Wheat  and  Barley  would  profit  from  the  strange  property, 
which  seems  to  be  possessed  by  this  drug  over  the  latent  life  of 
vegetable  germs. — R.  P.  R. 
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South  American  Cotton. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  South  Americia  to  grow  cotton 
en  a  large  scale,  and  ultimately  to  enter  the.  markets  of  the 
world.  The  cotton  grown  there  now  is  of  different  variety  from 
that  grown  in  North  America.  It  grows  on  a  very  tall  bush, 
almost  as  large  as  a  small  tree,  and  lasts  in  its  iiroduction  from 
seven  to  ten  years.  The  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  separate 
from  the  fibre,  because  they  stick  firmly  to  it.  It  is  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pick,  and  rain  and  frost  are  said  to  turn  it  yellow. 


The  Pope’s  Knowledge. 

Leo  XIII.  was  devoted  to  gardening.  On  one  occasion  he 
summoned  his  gardener  and  complained  about  some  Ivy  which 
appeared  in  a  pitiable  condition.  “  Why  did  you  let  this  plant 
die?”  the  Pope  asked.  “The  soil  is  so  bad.”  “You  do  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  or  else  you  think  that  we 
believe  evei-ything  you  may  be  pleased  to  tell  us.”  Then,  says 
“  The  Tatler,”  followed  a  regular  lecture,  which  made  the 
mortified  gardener  exclaim  when  the  Pope  had  departed  :  “  He 
can  teach  everyone,  from  the  cardinals  to  his  own  gardener ;  you 
can’t  get  over  him.”  The  late  Pope’s  knowledge  was  almost  as 
encyclopaedic  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  but  the  recluse  had  naturally 
much  fewer  opportunities  for  displaying  it  than  the  great  Liberal 
statesman  had. 

Bare  Orchards. 

Past  is  St.  Swithin’s,  and  the  Apples  are  justly  .supposed  to 
have  been  duly  christened ;  but  it  is  many  yeai*s  since  growers 
visiting  their  orchards  have  seen  so  little  fruit.  The  keen 
frosts  this  spring  made  havoc  with  the  large  proportion  of 
Apple  buds  that  had  loosened  their  winter  garments,  while 
where  the  trees  were  very  robust,  and  the  bloom  was  not  killed, 
the  rain  that  succeeded  the  frosts  was  so  cold  and  heavy  that 
the  bees  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  wmrk  of 
fertilisation,  or  the  wind  to  blow,  or  the  birds  to  sufficiently 
shake,  when  alighting  on  the  branches,  the  pollen  from  bloom 
to  bloom  by  reason  of  the  excessive  moisture,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  table  and  culinary  varieties  failed  to  fruit  at  all.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  late  trees  would  have  fared  better,  but  ungenial 
weather  retarded  them  until  their  bloom  matured  just  in  time 
for  the  heavy  dow’npour  of  early  June,  and  in  the  few  orchards 
where  these  set,  the  gales  and  late  rains  have  destroyed  a  lot  of 
the  fruit.  In  consequence  there  will  be  a  considerable  shortage 
of  cider,  while  there  will  be  j)ractically  no  perry  of  1903  vin¬ 
tage.  Not  having  any  fruit  to  develop,  the  Apple  trees  this 
season  are  putting  forth  their  energies  to  the  production  of 
growth,  so  that  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  soft  wood. — (“  Pall  Mall  Gazette.”) 


liiming. 

Clay  soils,  when  wet  by  rains,  are  not  porous  enough  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  tliein  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
In  consequence  they  become  water-logged,  and  the  air  which  is 
necessary  for  the  healthful  development  of  plant  roots  within  the 
.soil  is  excluded.  In  dry  times  such  .soils  cake  readily.  Liming 
is  an  effective  preventive  or  remedy  for  all  of  these  conditions. 
Upon  certain  loamy  soils  containing  considerable  clay,  liming 
often  renders  the  surface  more  friable  and  less  liable  to  form  a 
crust  upon  drying.  The  improvement  of  drainage  brought 
about  by  liming  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
.surface  washing.  When  heavy  rains  occur  on  limed  soils  the 
water  sinks  into  the  soil  instead  of  rushing  over  the  surface. 
Soils  which  are  composed  of  siliceous  sand  are  frequently 
benefited  by  being  rendered  more  compact  by  liming.  On  such 
soils  carbonate  of  lime  is  preferable  to  air  or  water  slacked  lime, 
owing  to  the  caustic  nature  of  the  latter,  and  the  best  material 
to  employ  where  it  is  obtainable  is  a  clay  marl  containing  a  fair 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  clay  as  well  as  the  lime  tends 
to  materially  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  It 
should  also  be  the  aim  to  increase  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
in  such  soils  by  the  use  of  muck  and  stable  manures,  or  by  the 
cccasicnal  ploughing  under  of  a  green  crop  or  of  sward. 


A  Giant  Spruce. 

The  largest  tree  in  Oregon  was  felled  recently  to  be  .sent  as  a 
curiosity  to  the  World’s  Fair.  It  is  the  Aberdeen  Spruce,  and 
stood  nearly  300ft  high,  40ft  around,  and  118ft  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  limb.  Its  age  is  calculated  at  440  years,  being  a 
good-.sized  tree  when  Columbus  discovered  the  land  that  was 
afterwards  called  America. 

An  Arboreal  Sphinx. 

A  curious  tree,  named  Ddei'wen  Grop,  is  situated  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  public  footpath  in  Dynevor  Park,  Llan- 
dilo,  Carmarthenshire.  The  tree  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
W’^elsh  Oak,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  all  who  visit  Dynevor 
Park.  It  is  the  property  of  Lord  Dynevor,  who  lives  at  Dynevor 
Castle.  A  peculiarity  about  this  tree  is  that,  when  looked  at 
from  two  sides,  the  shape  of  a  man’s  face  is  visible,  the  features 
being  quite  distinct.  "The  trunk  is  9ft  in  length,  and  its 
]arge.st  circumference  is  21ft  lOin.  The  portion  which  resembles 
the  face  of  a  man  is  5ft  Gin  in  length.  The  tree  is  nearly  40ft 
in  height,  and,  although  very  ancient,  its  foliage  is  rich,  both  in 
quality  and  tint. 

The  Clock  Plant. 

The  Clock  Plant  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  in  that  country 
even,  it  is  said  to  be  as  rare  as  in  other  sections  of  the  world. 
The  plant  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  habits,  which  are 
known  to  but  few  who  have  not  studied  the  plant  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  The  plant  has  leaves  of  two  sizes,  one  of 
which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  minute  hand,  which  keeps  moving 
until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  keeps  going 
until  morning.  The  larger  leaves  act  as  the  hour  hands.  Start¬ 
ing  in  a  position  when  all  of  the  leaves  lie  close  to  the  stem, 
with  the  points  hanging  down,  they  rise  gradually  until  they 
turn  toward  the  top,  and  then  they  drop  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tion.  It  takes  the  smaller  leaves  about  one  minute  to  go 
through  this  performance,  and  the  longer  leaves  just  about  an 
hour. 

Failure  of  Fruit  Crops. 

The  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  England,  which  is  without 
parallel  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Covent  Garden  stallholder, 
is  affording  an  opportunity  to  American  and  Continental  rivals 
of  home  fruit-growers  which  is  being  eagerly  acted  upon. 
According  to  “  The  Daily  Mail,”  exceptionally  large  consign¬ 
ments  are  arriving  from  Germany,  where  the  weather  this  year 
has  been  much  more  conducive  to  fruit  culture  than  in  England. 
Owing  to  the  destruction  of  va.st  crops  of  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries, 
and  Apples  throughout  the  home  counties,  English  fruit  is  four 
times  the  price  it  is  in  average  years.  Plums  and  Green  Gages, 
which  usually  sell  at  from  £8  to  £16  a  ton,  are  fetching  from 
£32  to  £64.  Dealers  are  fearful  lest  foreign  fruit,  which  is 
generally  excellent  in  quality,  should  eventually  oust  home¬ 
grown  products.  The  first  consignment  of  Californian  Pears, 
comprising  10,000  cases,  has  arrived  at  Covent  Garden,  and  is 
realising  about  10s.  per  case  of  seventy  Pears, 

Quinces. 

There  is  not  a  finer  fruit  in  existence  than  the  Quince.  It 
ripens  late,  when  cool  nights  and  temperate  days  succeed  the 
summer’s  heat.  Housekeepers  then  have  time  to  preserve  and 
jelly  the  ripe  Quinces.  The  varieties  are  more  limited  than 
Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  or  other  fruits.  Not  more  than  five 
varieties  of  Quinces  are  quoted,  but  all  of  them  are  good.  The 
Chinese  is  the  most  monstrous  in  size.  As  a  rule,  abnormally 
large  fruits  are  not  so  much  in  the  aggregate  as  medium  or  small 
sizes.  A  tree  that  bears  as  the  Chinese  Quince  such  large  single 
specimens  will  be  sure  to  have  the  number  limited.  For  general 
planting  the  old  Orange  Quince  is  as  good  as  any.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  is  larger  than  the  Orange,  and  every  w’ay  a  fine  fruit. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Quinces  in  market  they  sell  for  three 
times  the  price  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  Quince  is  not  a 
difficult  fruit  to  grow.  It  reproduces  itself  rapidly.  The  scions 
come  up  freely  and  form  surface  roots.  These  can  be  annually 
cut  off  from  the  main  root  and  set  in  the  orchard.  They  will 
bear  fruit  the  third  year,  and  in  turn  each  tree  reproduces 
itself  by  scions.  These  suckers  from  the  main  root  do  not  come 
up  anywhere  except  close  around  the  tree.  Quinces,  if  let 
alone,  will  grow  in  clumps.  They  are  more  prolific  and  a 
better  quality  when  kept  to  one  trunk.  They  make  fine  trees.— 
(“Southern  Fruit  Grower.”) 
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Gardening  Appointments. 


Mr.  Mabbott,  late  head  gardener  to  G.  E.  Jarvis,  Esq., 
Doddington  Hall,  Lincoln,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  the  Ladj’  Maud  Rolleston,  Watnall  Hall,  Nottingham,  and 
enters  on  his  duties  there  on  August  4. 

School  of  Gardening. 

At  the  Gardens,  Regent’s  Pai'k,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Morley,  vioe- 
president,one  afternoon  c^f  last  veeh  presepted  cei'tificates  to  those 
students  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  School  of  Practical 
Gardening  who  had  successfully  passed  the  Technical  Education 
Board’s  examination  in  botany  for  intermediate  scholarships.  He 
congratulated  Miss  Verrall  on  having  obtained  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  marks  out  of  a  possible  three  hundred.  Miss  Sadler 
also  had  passed  very  creditably.  In  all  thirteen  certificates 
were  awarded,  of  which  six  were  taken  by  ladies. 

New  York  Parks. 

The  New  York  City  Park  Commissioners  have  just  issued 
their  report  for  1902.  The  volume  consists  of  200  pages,  with 
maps  and  other  illustrations.  In  the  Borough  of  Manhattair  the 
approximate  area  of  the  public  parks  of  evei-y  character  is  1,415 
acres,  in  Richmond  two  and  three-quarter  acres,  in  Brooklyn 
1,020  acres,  in  Queens  550  acres,  and  in  the  Bronx  3,866  acres, 
a  total  of  about  6,862i  acres.  In  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  the  Bronx,  there  are  321,561ft  of  park¬ 
ways,  streets,  avenues,  &c.,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
pai’tment.  Ihe  vast  playground  for  coming  generations  in  the 
Bronx  is  made  up  principally  by  Bronx  Park,  661  acres,  against 
Central  Park’s  843  acres,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  1,756  acres,  and 
A"an  Cortlandt  Park,  1,132  acres.  All  the  parks  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  were  improved 
in  general  condition  at  the  end  of  1902. 

Gift  by  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  AVoolton  Convalescent  Home  was 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  AV.  AA  atson 
Rutherford,  M.P.,  the  company  present  including  the  Lord 
Bislmp  of  the  Diocese,  Sir  AA’illiam  and  Lady  Tate,  and  a  very 
distinguished  company.  Of  the  home  itself  nothing  but  the 
greate.st  praise  can  be  afforded,  the  healthy  position  and  the 
spacious  grounds  giving  every  facility  for  the  poorer  persons  to 
get  health  and  vigour  if  possible.  Much  of  the  ground  is  prettily 
laid  out,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  deal  similarly  with  the  large 
field  in  h'ont,  Mr.  Herbert,  the  courteous  superintendent  of  the 
Liverpool  parks,  having  prepared  suitable  plans  with  various 
shelters  in  case  of  bad  weather.  Sir  AA’illiam  announced  to  the 
meeting  his  intention  of  defraying  the  .sole  cost  of  one,  an 
anouncement  wdiich  was  heartily  received. — R.  P.  R. 

Weather  and  the  Crops. 

During  the  past  fortnight  heavy  showers  have  fallen  over  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  south  of  England  the  rainfall  was_ 
exceedingly  heavy.  The  broken  weather  has  been  rather  tanta¬ 
lising  for  those  engaged  in  haymaking,  but,  as  the  temperature 
has  been  decidedly  high,  the  heat  and  the  moisture  have  been 
very  welcome  for  the  growing  crops.  The  grain  crops  have  been 
stretdiing  out  wonderfully,  and  now  give  promise  of  being  well  up 
to  the  average.  Potatoes  are  looking  very  well  in  general,  and- 
nothing  has  been  heard  as  yet  about  disease  among  the  crop, 
though  undoubtedly  the  sultry,  thundery  weather  lately  ex¬ 
perienced  has  been  very  favourable  for  developing  the  Pero- 
nospora  infestans.  Turnips  are  growing  rapidly,  and  give  promise 
of  being  a  full  crop.  Pastures  are  fresh  and  fairly  luxuriant, 
so  that  there  is  abundance  of  food  for  farm  stock.  AA’ith  bright 
warm  weather,  and  a  refreshing  shower  occasionally,  there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  the  crops  of  this  season  may  turn  out 
much  better  than  was  expected  a  month  ago. — (“North  British 
Agriculturist.”) 


Cricket  Match  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

AA^e  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  v. 
Floral  Committee  cricket  match,  arranged  to  take  place  at 
Holland  Park,  Kensington,  on  the  8th  inst.,  has  been  postponed. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlo-w,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  for  July,  1903,  is  4.94in,  and  for 
July,  1902,  0.92.  The  highest  maximum  was  85deg  on  the  1st  of 
the  month,  and  the  lowest  minimum  43deg  on  the  13th  and  24th. 
The  greate'.st  rainfall  for  the  month  was  on  the  17th,  when 
1.64in  was  registered  between  5.45  and  8.30  a.m.  There  was 
thunder  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  22nd,  and  hea\’y  thunder  and 
hailstorm  on  the  29th.  The  highest  maximum  for  July,  1902, 
was  83deg  on  the  14th,  and  the  lowest  minimum  38deg  on  the 
11th. — George  Groves. 

Correction. 

In  our  report  of  the  Cardiff  Show  we  omitted  to  mention  a 
highly  meritorious  exhibit,  viz.,  an  imposing  group  of  Conifers 
and  hardy  shrubs  in  tubs  arranged  to  form  an  avenue  entrance 
to  the  popular  Sweet  Pea  tent.  The  two  sides  were  faced  with 
fine  plants  of  Azalea  mollis,  which  had  been  retarded,  and  with- 
small  groups  of  Lilium  longiflorum  completed  a  most  effective  and, 
attractive  display.  The  specimen  Conifers,  standard  Hollies, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Ac.,  had  already  formed  an  exhibit  at  the 
Holland  House  show.  In  addition  to  the  R.H.S.  award  the 
show  committee  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  John 
AYaterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  for  this  exhibit. 

Exhibition  of  British  Gro-wn  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
British  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  at  Chiswick  on  September  29, 
30,  and  October  1.  The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  con¬ 
tains  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Special  prizes 
are  offered  for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits.  A  conference  on 
vegetables  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  29,  at  2.30  p.m., 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  A’^.M.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  asked  to  read  papers  :  (1)  “  On  Cooking  A^ege- 
tables,”  Dr.  Btonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hud.son,  A'.M.H;  (2)  “On 
A/^egetables  all  the  Year  Round  for  a  Private  Family,”  Mr.  AY.  H. 
Divei's;  (3)  “  On  A^egetables  for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett ; 
(4)  “On  Vegetables  for  Market,”  Mr.  AY.  Poupart.  Any  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  conference  will  be  welcomed.  Donations  towards 
the  prize  fund  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Arictoria  Street,  London,  S.AY.,  of 
whom  copies  of  the  schedule  can  he  obtained.  Applicants  should 
enclose  a  stamped  envelope  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

The  Lennox  Cup  Competition. 

This  important  and  new  departure  in  horticultural  competi¬ 
tions,  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Lady  Algernon  Gordon- 
Lennox,  took  place  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Broughton 
Castle  on  the  3rd  in.st.  The  weather  fortunately  proved  to 
be  delightfully  fine,  and  the  efforts  of  Lady  Gordon  Lennox 
were  crowned  with  complete  success,  for  the  numerous  exhibits 
were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  and  visitors  flocked  to  see 
the  show  and  surroundings  in  their  thousands.  The  competi¬ 
tion  was  for  village  .societies,  and  was  confined  to  the  three 
counties  of  Oxfordshire,  Northants,  and  AV^arwickshire.  Twelve 
splendid  exhibits  were  staged,  but  the  “  men  of  AYarwickshire,” 
through  the  efforts  of  their  sturdy  representatives  of  Tysoe, 
“  lifted  the  cup,”  and  for  a  year  at  least  that  valuable  trophy 
will  remain  outside  the  county  from  whence  it  came.  The 
Tysoe  exhibit  was  quite  a  remarkable  one,  every  dish  staged 
being  of  fine  quality,  and  in  many  cases  superlatively  good. 
The  crowning  point  being  that  the  whole  Avas  so  beautifully 
staged  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all.  The  pronounced 
success  of  this  isolated  village  Avas  principally  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  AV’ells  Bros.  (Avell  knoAvn  for  the  excellence  of  their 
Potato  exhibits  at  the  Midland  shoAv.s),  the  popular  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Ashley,  and  other  villagers.  The  Banburj’  and  District 
Horticultural  Fnion  Avere  second,  Irthlingborough  (Northants) 
third,  Charbury  fourth.  Chipping  Norton  fifth,  Kenihvorth  and 
Grimsbury,  Banbury  and  Neithrop  Union  equal  sixth,  Guyday 
seventh.  An  objection  was  eventually  lodged  against  Chipping 
Norton  for  shoAving  an  incomplete  collection.  This  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee. 
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Michauxia  campanuloides. 

If,  as  we  have  often  impressed  upon  us  in  familiar  words, 
“  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,”  equally  does  she  detest  uniformity 
and  monotony.  This  is  as  evident  in  the  realm  of  plants  as  in 
any  other  sphere,  and  we,  her  children,  may  well  be  partakers  of 
her  spirit.  Even  in  gardening  there  is  nothing  more  wearisome 
than  to  pass  .some  time  in  a  garden  where  each  bed  or  border  is 
an  exact  replica  of  its  neighbours,  and  where  all  through  the 
same  dull  tale  of  monotony  prevails.  Fortunately,  such  gardens 
are  fewer  nowadays,  and  there  is  a  greater  desire  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  bountiful  choice  afforded  to  us  by  the  variety  of 
plants  at  our  command.  Yet  it  is  singular  how  in  this  even  the 
claims  of  fashion  seem  exigent ;  how  one  copies  another,  and  how 
the  latest  novelties  or  some  familiar  plants  are  seen  with  almost 


name  more  easily  negotiated  by  the  “  Man  in  the  street  ”  than 
campanuloides.  descriptive  enough  as  it  is. 

It  is  a  distinct  plant,  even  more  so  than  the  fim.-  and  newer 
M.  Tchihatcheffi — here,  again,  I  grieve  to  say,  we  musi.  re-echo 
Curtis’s  plaintive  remark  on  nomenclature' — and  always  attracts 
notice  in  a  flower  border,  with  its  tall  spike  of  curious-looking 
flowers,  whose  narrow  segments  recurve  like  those  of  a  ISIaitagon 
Lily,  and  present  a  singular  appearance  as  they  droop  from  the 
stem  and  the  axils  of  the  branches.  These  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  purple,  the  corolla  being  divided  into  eight  parts. 
The  leaves,  Avhich  are  thickly  covered  with  small,  closely-set 
bristles,  are  ii-regularly  lobed,  the  radical  ones  being  lanceolate 
in  shape.  The  whole  plant  grows  from  4ft  to  8ft  in  height,  its 
stature  depending  upon  the  soil  and  treatment  it  receives  from 
its  cultivator. 

The  main  charm  of  this  Michauxia  lies  in  its  di.stinctness  and 


A  Tasmanian  Show:  Chrysanthemums.  (See  page  128.) 


wearisome  reiteration.  New  favourites  oome  in;  old  ones  pass 
into  the  realms  of  oblivion ;  and  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  this 
forgetfulness  of  good  and  distinct  things. 

Among  the  distinctive  flowers 'that  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten — although  one  would  not  desire  to  see  it  everywhere^ — ■ 
is  a  very  distinct  member  of  the  Campanulacese  in  the  person  of 
Michauxia  campanuloides.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Levant 
in  1787  by  L’Heritier,  who  was  the  first  to  apply  the  name  of 
Michauxia  to  it  in  honour  of  the  French  botanist,  Andre  Michaux. 
The  name,  even  of  the  genus,  is  not  particularly  acceptable  to 
many  of  us;  but,  as  Curtis  says  in  the  “Botanical  Magazine,” 
where  it  is  figurecl  in  Table  219,  “  When  a  plant  has  been  named 
in  honour  of  any  particular  per.son,  that  name  must  be  retained 
in  all  countries,  how’ever  uncouth  its  pronunciation  may  be,  and 
there  are  few  of  our  readers  but  what  will  think  the  present 
name  sufficiently  so.”  We  must  thus,  I  suppose,  submit  to  this 
affliction  as  stoically  as  possible ;  but  one  would  have  preferred, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  had  Michaux  applied  to  the  species  a 


the  character  it  gives  to  the  border  in  which  it  is  grown,  a  group 
of  well-grown  plants  attracting  much  interest  and  forming  a 
welcome  variety  from  the  surrounchng  flowers.  Its  one  leading 
defect  in  the  eyes  of  some  is  its  biennial  duration,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  a  stock  being  annually  raised  from  seeds.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  these  were  not  ripened  in  this  country,  but  this 
is  an  error,  in  some  parts  at  least,  and  in  any  case  the  seeds  are 
readily  procurable  from  the  trade.  They  should  be  sown  early 
in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  in  a  warm  spot  in  the  open  in  April. 
When  large  enough  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off,  and  in 
autumn  they  should  be  planted  where  they  are  to  bloom,  this 
being  a  warm,  sunny,  and  sheltered  position.  When  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  show'  the  plants  should  be  staked,  although  in 
the  more  sheltered  positions,  where  protected  from  wind,  they 
look:  much  better  w’ithout  staking.  Tlie  soil  ought  to  be  rich, 
and  well-grown  plants  in  a  suitable  position  wdll  be  both  orna¬ 
mental  and  interesting  when  they  bloom  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  months. — S.  Aunott. 
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Stocks  for  Roses» 

The  present  disastrous  season  will  set  those  who  have  seen  their 
newly  planted  Roses  perishing  with  melancholy  frequency,  thinking 
on  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  certain  stocks  for  certain  soils. 
By  comparing  the  facts  furnished  by  contributors,  and  by  actual 
observation  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  growth  of  Roses 
in  different  soils,  I  believe  the  truth,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained,  amounts 
to  this  :  That  Roses  flourish  on  their  own  roots  in  a  greater  variety 
of  soils  than  in  any  other  form ;  that  they  db  best  on  the  Manetti 
stock  in  light  soils,  where  sands  of  later  formations  predominate ; 
and  that  they  do  well  on  the  Bi’iar  (Rosa  eanina),  where  the  Briar  is 
found  to  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  its  wild  state,  as  on  stiff  chalky 
land,  and  some  clays.  Assuming  these  data  as  approximating  reality, 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  preference  given  by  so  many  cultivators 
to  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  for  the  Manetti  being  selected  by  others, 
and  for  the  disappointment  frequently  expressed  by  purchasers  of 
Roses  on  the  Briar,  because  these  have  been  transplanted  into  soils 
less  adapted  to  the  stock  than  that  from  which  it  was  taken  before 
the  Rose  was  budded  on  it. 

The  soil  here  is  very  light  and  of  good  depth,  and  being  on  a  slight 
eminence  is  naturally  well  drained,  the  subsoil  is  the  green  ferruginous 
sand  found  in  connection  with  the  chalk  system.  I  have  at  present 
in  the  garden  about  one  thousand  Roses  in  all  forms,  budded,  grafted, 
on  Briars  high  and  low,  and  on  their  own  roots.  As  I  have  stated 
above,  the  soil  is  of  the  kind  in  which  I  have  always  found  the 
Manetti  stock  preferred ;  hence,  I  soon  discovered  the  evident 
superiority  of  that  stock  for  propagation  to  any  other  method,  and 
that,  too,  as  a  medium  for  getting  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  Roses 
planted  out  in  a  soil  like  mine  on  their  own  roots,  are  very  long  in 
becoming  strong,  and  vigorous  enough  to  withstand  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate — not  so  with  well-budded  Manetti  plants,  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten  they  make  strong  shoots  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second 
the  flowers  are  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  greater  distinction  between  grafted  Manettis  and  budded 
ones  than  many  people  would  at  first  be  inclined  to  believe.  My 
experience  thus  far  shows  that  Manetti  stocks  grafted  under  glass 
with  artificial  heat,  useful  as  the  plan  is  tor  securing  a  rapid  propaga¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties,  have  drawbacks  when  planted  out  of  doors.  In 
the  first  season  they  are  very  liable  to  mildew,  make  little  growth, 
and  produce  few  flowers,  and  it  is  not  till  the  second  or  third  year 
that  they  become  useful  plants.  I  have  also  found  that  they  do  not 
readily  throw  out  rootlets  at  the  point  of  union.  With  budded  Manetti 
stocks  the  case  is  different,  provided  they  are  budded  as  low  as  possible 
and  with  the  stock  in  the  open  ground.  If  budded  early  in  the  season 
a  plant  is  formed  at  once  which  should  be  removed  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  planted  in  such  a  soil  as  mine,  the  bud  should  not  be  less  than 
4in  below  the  surface.  If  planted  deeply  enough  roots  will  be  formed 
much  more  rapidly  than  when  the  junction  is  too  near  the  surface  ; 
care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  that  the  root  of  the  stock  is  not  buried 
in  wet  cold  soil,  which  will  be  very  likely  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
plant.  If  Manetti  stocks  are  budded  late  in  the  season,  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  bud  dormant  all  the  winter.  This  is  done  by  deferring  till 
the  following  February  or  March  the  cutting  off  any  of  the  stock  into 
which  the  bud  is  inserted.  In  severe  winters  some  casualties  may 
occur  in  late  budding. 

In  October  last  I  examined  the  roots  of  about  fifty  of  my  oldest 
plants,  now  grown  strong.  In  most  of  the  budded  plants  of  more 
than  three  years  old,  roots  had  been  formed  upon  the  stems,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  union  and  that  part  of  the  first  shoot  below 
the  surface.  In  the  grafted  plants  which  were  bought,  plants  of 
the  then  new  kinds,  and  propagated  under  glass,  no  such  roots  have 
been  formed,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  will  be  produced. 
Not  wishing  to  remove  the  plants,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  stocks 
■of  those  plants  Avhich  have  roots  formed  from  the  Rose  are  dead  or 
not.  I  cut  off  several  stems  with  roots  on  them  and  transplanted 
them  to  another  place. — Surrey  Hills. 

[As  a  commentary  on  the  above  we  quote  the  following  from  “  The 
Rose  Garden  ”  of  Mr.  William  Paul : — “  The  Manetti  is  desirable  for 
Roses  in  pots  and  admissible  for  hardy  kinds  when  an  extremely 
vigorous  growth  is  desired.  It  has  been  recommended  for  delicate 
kinds  that  do  not  grow  well  on  the  Dog  Rose,  but  my  experience  does 
not  uphold  the  recommendation.  That  plants  grow  more  vigorously 
on  the  Manetti  the  first  year  we  do  not  deny,  but  their  subsequent 
decline  is  also  more  rapid.”] 

Roman  Love  for  Roses. 

The  love  of  the  ancients  for  Roses  was  something  fanatical.  I  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  poets;  for  probably  the  modern  and  the 
antique  bards  may  vie  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  Rose  as  a 
common-place  of  poetical  illustration  ;  but  I  allude  to  a  strong  passion 
for  the  visible,  tangible,  scent-giving  Rose,  as  something  to  be  enjoyed 
by  al  the  five  senses,  scarcely  excluding  that  of  hearing,  for  a  rustle 


of  many  Roses  must  have  attended  some  of  the  more  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  idolatry.  A  time  without  Roses  was  a  contingency 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost ;  and  the  Romans,  though  the  mildness  of 
their  climate  allowed  the  adored  fiower  to  grow  at  an  unusually  late 
season,  could  not  submit  to  the  privations  of  a  winter.  Not  only  were 
whole  shiploads  of  Roses  brought  from  Alexandria  in  the  inclement 
season,  but  various  means  were  devised  for  preserving  the  gathered 
flowers  throughout  the  year  with  as  much  freshness  as  was  attainable. 

The  wreath  of  Roses,  of  which  one  reads  and  writes  about  so  often 
without  any  other  image  than  that  of  a  curved  twig  with  a  tolerably 
rich  supply  of  floral  ornaments,  was  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
elaboration  ;  for  the  Roman  florists  looked  upon  an  enlaeement  of 
whole  flowers  as  an  exceedingly  meagre  affair.  For  a  grand  work  of 
art  they  took  the  Rose  leaves  separately,  laid  them  over  each  other 
like  scales,  and  thus  produced  a  sort  of  fragrant  sausage. 

This  refinement  in  the  construction  of  wreaths  will  show  that  the 
luxurious  ancients  not  only  insisted  on  the  constant  presence  of  Roses, 
but  were  determined  to  have  them  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible. 
The  anecdotes  which  illustrate  this  form  of  the  floral  passion  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  wonder  by  the  wildest  imagination : — “  To 
enjoy  the  scent  of  Roses  at  meals,”  says  Herr  Wustemann,  “  an 
abundance  of  Rose  leaves  was  shaken  out  upon  the  table,  so  that  the 
dishes  were  completely  surrounded.  By  an  artificial  contrivance, 
Roses,  during  meals,  descended  on  the  guests  from  above.  Helio- 
gabalus,  in  his  folly,  caused  Violets  and  Roses  to  be  showered  down 
upon  his  guests  in  such  quantities,  that  a  number  of  them,  being 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were  suffocated  in  flowers.  During 
meal  times  they  reclined  upon  cushions  stuffed  with  Rose  leaves,  or 
made  a  couch  of  the  leaves  themselves.  The  flooi’,  too,  was  strewn 
with  Roses,  and  in  this  custom  great  luxury  was  displayed.  Cleopatra, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  procured  Roses  for  a  feast  which  she  gave 
to  Antony,  had  them  laid  two  cubits  thick  on  the  floor  of  the  banquet- 
room,  and  caused  nets  to  be  spread  over  the  flowers  in  order  to  render 
the  footing  elastic.  Heliogabalus  caused  not  only  the  banquet  rooms, 
but  also  the  colonnades  that  led  to  them,  to  be  covered  with  Roses, 
interspersed  ivith  Lilies,  Violets,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi,  and  walked 
about  upon  his  flowery  platform.” 

As  a  source  of  artificial  perfumes  the  Rose  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  other  ways  than  in  those  oils  and  waters  that  are  familiar 
to  modern  life.  When  the  leaves  had  been  pressed  out  for  higher 
uses,  they  were  dried  and  reduced  into  a  powder,  called  “  diapasma,” 
which  was  laid  on  the  skin  after  a  bath,  and  then  washed  off  with 
cold  water.  The  object  of  the  process  was  to  impart  a  fragrance  to 
the  skin.  As  a  medicine,  Quinces  preserved  in  honey  were  introduced 
into  a  decoction  of  Rose  leaves ;  and  the  preparation  was  deemed 
good  for  complaints  of  the  stomach.  In  the  culinai'y  art  Roses  had 
likewise  their  place  of  honour,  and  were  put  into  many  dishes  for 
the  sake  of  their  pleasant  flavour.  For  this  end  they  were  sometimes 
preserved — a  delicate  process,  as  they  were  very  apt  to  become 
mouldy. — D.  A. 

This  Summer  Time. 

Gather  ye  Rosebuds  while  ye  may,  ' 

Old  time  is  still  a-tijnng  ; 

And  this  same  fl  twer  which  smiles  to-day. 

To  morrow  will  be  dying. 

In  these  words  of  Herrick  there  is  a  combination  of  joyous¬ 
ness  and  sadness ;  a  tone  of  mingled  pleasure  and  foreboding,  and 
yet  they  sound  a  predominant  note  of  delight  and  of  pleasure  in 
the  present,  which  we  gardeners  would  do  well  to  adopt.  It  is 
true  enough  that  the  autumn  and  winter  are  before  us,  when  our 
favourite  flowers  will  be  no  longer  things  of  beauty,  but  mere 
shrivelled  vestiges  of  what  they  are  now.  Yet  in  the  present  it 
is  given  to  us  to  draw  from  their  beauty  inspiring  draughts  which 
will  keep  our  hearts  unseared  and  hopeful  when  they  have  passed 
away.  Thus  we  may  look  upon  the  reign  of  Queen  Summer  as.  a 
period  of  joy  to  give  us  strength  for  the  future,  and  a  time  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  most  of,  so  that  we  may:  enter  upon  the 
dreary  days  undisheartened  and  full  of  hopefulness.  And  how  our 
flowers  do  minister  to  these  cheering  thoughts !  These  Rosebuds 
Herrick  counsels  us  to  gather  “while  we  may,”  with  all  their 
beauteous  sister  flowers,  speak  eloquently  to  us  and  inspire  us 
with  “  thoughts  too  deep  for  words but  thoughts  which  help  us 
immeasurably.  Let  us  look  at  them  now,  even  if  our  glance  can 
only  include  a  few  of  the  many  things  which  might  come  within 
its  range. 

Lately  we  have  all  been  praising  the  Rose,  whose  opening 
flowers  called  forth  the  delightful  stanza  of  the  old  poet,  but 
sitting  now  ivith  this  queenly  flower  in  full  view  one  must  once 
again  express  one’s  delight  in  the  “  summer’s  queen.”  From  the 
window  of  my  little  garden  study  one  cannot  look  out  without 
the  eye  being  caught  by  the  sprays  of  Wichuariana  hybrid 
jiink  Roamer  which  hang  over  a  part  of  some  of  the  panes,  as  if  to 
insist  that  these  pretty  single  flowers  in  such  profusion  cannot  go 
unrecorded.  From  another  window  there  is  a  glimpse,  too,  of 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  Crimson  Rambler,  not  so  plentiful  this 
season  as  one  would  like,  and  a  lovely  unnamed  double  ivhite 
Rose,  which  has  proved  more  generous  than  William  Allen 
Richardson,  which  grows  beside  it,  but  which  is  this  year  chary 
of  its  blooms.  There,  again,  is  the  old  blush  Monthly  Rose, 
almost  a  constant  bloomer  here,  save  for  a  short  time  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  On  a  pillar  is  the  free-blooming  Longworth  Rambler; 
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on  another  Madame  Isaac  Pereire.  Close  by,  on  the  trellis,  is 
Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  most  depend¬ 
able  of  all  my  Roses.  Further  away  is  the  climbing  form  of  the 
lovely  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  while  opposite  it  again  are  the  great, 
deep-coloured  blooms  of  Noella  Nabonnand,  and  the  fine  flowers 
of  Souvenir  de  Madame  Joseph  Metral.  Tip  and  down  are  these 
and  other  Roses ;  for  the  Roseless  garden  is  an  anachronism  in  a 
summer  day. — S.  F. 

- - 

Metliods  of  Propagation. 


Runners. — Some  plants  ai’e  increased  by  runners,  good 
examples  being  seen  in  the  Violet  and  Strawberry:  the 
latter  is  invariably  propagated  in  this  way.  Runners  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  ground,  and  form  small  plants,  which  are  at 
first  nourished  by  the  parent,  but  afterwards  root  and  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  Roots  are  formed  naturally,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  hastened  by  pegging  the  runner  in  the  soil.  The 
Strawberry  often  makes  very  long  runners,  from  which  pro¬ 
ceed  several  plantlets.  The  strongest  must  be  selected, 
which  will  generally  be  the  one  nearest  to  the  parent  plant ; 
the  part  of  the  runner  above  the  plantlet  must  be  cut  off ; 
it  may  then  be  secured  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  peg.  Some 
make  a  pi’actice  of  twdsting  the  runner  ;  this  operation  rup¬ 
tures  the  vessels,  and  checks  the  flow  of  nourishment  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  is  said  to  hasten  the  rooting  process 
of  the  plantlet.  Runners  are  often  rooted  in  pots  ;  indeed, 
this  is  the  best  way  for  many  purposes.  Water  must  be 
applied  when  required  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  when 
they  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant.  It  is  best  to 
give  them  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days  before  planting- 
out  or  potting,  as  the  case  may  be.  Runners  may  be  taken 
off  before  roots  are  formed ;  it  will  then  be  necessai’y  to 
insert  them  in  a  frame.  The  latter  must  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  until  the  plants  take  root,  afterwards  gradually  inure 
to  light  and  air. 

Suckers. — These  are  branches  or  shoots  of  underground 
origin,  and  wdien  furnished  with  a  good  number  of  roots  may 
be  detached  and  planted  without  further  preparation.  This 
is  a  very  simple  method,  by  which  many  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  is  much  practised  by  nurserymen.  We  have 
good  examples  in  such  plants  as  Lilac,  Berberis,  Spiraea, 
Raspberries,  Filberts,  and  Black  Currants.  This  method  is 
not  at  all  times  desirable,  as  plants  produced  fi’om  suckers 
will  generally  throw  out  suckers  themselves  ;  and  we  cannot 
therefore  get  plants  with  a  clean  stem.  Black  Currants  are 
increased  in  this  way  as  a  ready  means  of  securing  young 
wood,  which  invariably  produces  the  finest  fruit.  Market 
grow'ers,  I  believe,  generally  grow  their  bushes  on  this 
principle.  It  sometimes,  however,  makes  a  great  deal  of 
extra  labour  at  pruning  time,  and  the  ground  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  clean.  There  are  plants  propagated  in  this  way 
that  would  be  better  raised  from  cuttings. 

Bulbs  consist  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
a  more  or  less  fleshy  disc,  from  the  under  side  of  which  the 
roots  arise  ;  secondly  the  fleshy  coats  or  scales  borne  on  the 
disk  ;  thirdly  the  central  shoot,  also  borne  by  the  disk,  which 
is  composed  of  rudimentary  leaves  and  flow^ers  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  bj’^  the  coats  or  scales.  In  Lilies  there  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  scales,  which  only  partially  overlap.  These  are 
termed  scaly  bulbs — tunicated  bulbs — examples  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Hyacinth  and  Onion.  The  scales  form  a  com¬ 
plete  sheath,  one  within  the  other.  The  number  of  scales 
constituting  the  mass  of  a  bulb  varies  much  in  different 
plants.  As  already  stated,  the  Lily  has  numerous  scales  ; 
so,  also,  has  the  Hyacinth.  The  garden  Tulip  and  Crown 
Imperial  have  comparatively  few  scales,  while  in  Gagea  and 
other  plants  there  exists  only  one.  There  are  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  bulbs.  The  garden  Tulip  is  an 
example  of  an  annual  bulb.  Fritillaria  imperialis  (the 
Cro-wn  Imperial)  of  a  biennial  bulb,  and  the  garden  Hya¬ 
cinth  is  a  perennial  bulb.  Bulbs  are  multiplied  by  buds 
developed  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  in  the  form  of  new  bulbs. 
These  are  produced,  in  many  instances,  in  great  abundance  •, 
Lilies,  for  example,  Avhere  we  find  a  number  of  small  bulbs 
around  the  old  ones,  as  well  as  those  within  the  scales.  Most 
kinds  of  Lilies  may  also  be  propagated  by  bulb  scales.  They 
should  be  carefully  detached  and  bedded  in  sandy  loam.  If 
placed  in  a  warm  temperature  most  of  them  will  make  one 
little  bulbil,  sometimes  more.  These  wdll  in  time  develop 
into  flow’ering  bulbs.  Lilium  bulbiferum  and  L.  trigynum 
bear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  quantities  of  bulblets.  They 


may  be  easily  collected  in  summer,  and  if  treated  in  the 
usual  manner  will  eventually  form  flowering  bulbs.  Den- 
taria  bulbifera,  one  of  our  native  Cruciferous  plants,  may 
be  increased  in  the  same  w-ay.  Vallota  purpurea,  Hippeas- 
trums,  the  bulbous  Irises,  and  other  bulbous  plants 
(although  many  may  be  easily  propagated  by  seed)  are 
usually  increased  by  this  method.  Starving  the  plants  is 
said  to  induce  them  to  make  offset  bulbs,  splitting  the  bulb 
into  segments  will  also  cause  the  production  of  small  bulbs. 
This  operation  should  take  place  when  the  bulb  is  in  full 
growTh  and  vigour.  The  small  bulbs  may  be  bedded  in 
boxes  or  pans,  or  in  some  cases  in  lines  in  the  open  ground. 
They  should  be  kept  free  from  w-eeds,  and  apply  w'ater  when 
required.— J.  S.  U. 


The  Carrot  Crop. 


“  W.  S.”  has  undoubtedly  done  good  service  in  dmwing 
attention  to  the  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  crop 
during  the  present  season,  because  it  is  important  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  another 
year.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  visited  upwards  of  200 
gardens,  and  in  very  few  have  the  Carrot  beds  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  In  many  instances  the  Carrot  grub  had  wrought  great 
havoc,  and  the  rows  were  in  consequence  “  j)atchy.”  In  other 
cases,  although  the  rows  were  fairly  even,  the  aphis  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  plants  from  growing  with  their  usual  freedom. 
Since  the  recent  rains,  however,  matters  have  considerably  ini- 
f)roved,  and  where  the  j-oung  roots  had  not  been  attacked  by 
grub  the  crops  will,  I  think,  eventually  turn  out  fairly  well. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  both  Mr.  A.  Dean  and  “  W.  S.”  are 
well  up  in  the  many  “  wrinkles  ”  connected  with  Carrot  culture, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  both  take  a  somewhat  too 
gloomy  view  of  the  matter  in  intimating  that  there  is  anything 
very  'mysterious  about  the  many  failures  recorded,  or  that 
really  effectual  methods  of  prevention  have  yet  to  be  brought 
forward.  The  season  has  been  a  peculiar  one.,  After  the  seed 
was  sown  we  experienced  a  long  spell  of  Avet,  cold  weather,  and 
in  some  cases  the  seed  rotted  instead  of  germinating.  In  others, 
although  the  young  seedlings  pushed  through  the  soil,  they 
could  make  but  little  headway  against  the  hordes  of  slugs  which 
were  waiting  to  devour  anything  in  the  shape  of  young  vegeta¬ 
tion.  These  conditions  accounted  for  many  of  the  early  failures. 
The  young  plants  Avere  simply  eaten  as  soon  as  they  pushed 
through  the  soil,  and  those  Avho  at  that  stage  Avere  Avise  enough 
to  fork  over  the  ground  and  soav  again  have,  as  a  rule,  suc¬ 
ceeded  much  better  since.  Many  groAvers  managed  to  get  oyer 
the  difficulty  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  had  fairly 
even  beds  until  tbe  spell  of  hot  Aveather  set  in,  then  aphis  and 
grub  soon  Avrought  havoc  Avith  plants  Aveakened  through  having 
an  unfavourable  start. 

My  firm  eoiiA'iction  is  that  Avliere  the  crop  has  been  a  real 
failure,  either  early  or  late  in  the  season,  it  could  have  been 
prevented  by  due  attention  to  Avell  known  methods  of  culture, 
and  by  adopting  precautions  against  insect  pests.  During  some 
seasons  Carrots  groAV  so  easily,  and  are  troubled  with  neither 
insect  pests  nor  diseases,  Avith  the  result  that  under  pressure  of 
other  Avork  we  are  inclined  to  neglect  such  methods  of  culture 
which  entail  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  then,  when  unfavourable 
Aveather  comes,  the  crop  sufixu’s  in  consequence.  It  ahvays  pays 
to  giA-e  a  little  extra  attention  to  soil  preparation  on  land 
intended  for  Carrots.  Apply  soot  and  throAv  it  up  roughly  early 
in  the  season  ;  then  before  .soAving  giA^e  c^other  dressing  of  soot 
and  fork  the  soil  over  again,  choosing,  if  possible,  a  .sunny  day 
for  the  purpose.  After  soAving,  if  the  land  is  light,  tread  or  roll 
the  .surface,  and  finish  off  with  a  light  raking.  Run  the  hoe 
through  the  bed  as  scon  as  the  roAvs  can  be  distinguished,  and 
hoe  regularly  once  a  Aveek  after,  until  the  tops  become  too 
large  to  alloAV  this  to  be  done.  I  hac^e  great  faith  in  the 
regular  use  of  the  hoe.  Early  in  the  season  it  helps  the  young 
plants  forAvard,  and  prevents  slugs  from  Avorking,  as  they 
detest  freshly  loosened  soil ;  and  later  on  it  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  the  laA'ages  of  the  grub.  One  prolific  cause  of  trouble 
Avith  this  pest  is  that  cultivators  Avill  neglect  to  thin  their 
crops  early,  in  order  to  get  roots  for  pulling  young.  When 
these  are  pulled  during  the  actiA-e  season  of  the  Ckirrot  fly, 
especially  during  hot  Aveather,  the  insect  meets  with  holes 
ready  prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs,  and  Avho  can 
blame  them  for  turning  them  to  good  (?)  account? 

Those  Avho  Avanf  a  supply  of  ^mung  Carrots  .should  soav  a 
bed  specially  for  that  purpose,  and  pull  the  Avhole  of  them 
while  they  are  A-oung.  The  main  crop  for  autumn  and  Avinter 
use  ought  to  be  partially  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  in 
height.  After  this  first  thinnine  there  should  bo  about  twice 
as  many  plants  as  will  eventually  be  required.  A  few  weeks 
later  remove  every  alternate  plant,  ti*ead  the  soil  firmly  around 
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those  left,  and  dust  with  soot  between  the  rows  when  the  next 
shower  occurs.  Watering  the  rows  after  thinning  also  prevents 
the  insects  from  entering  the  soil  to  deposit  their  eggs.  When 
hot  weather  occurs  during  June,  if  the  paraffin  emulsion  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Dean  is  sprayed  over  the  tops  of  the  plants,  it 
will  undoubtedly  keep  the  winged  insects  away,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  the  crop.  When  a  bed  has  been  infested,  and  the 
same  piece  of  land  has  to  be  used  for  the  Carrot  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  (lOlbs  per  rod)  should  be  given 
in  the  autumn  to  kill  the  maggots  and  chrysalids  in  the  soil. 

Last  year  I  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  grub  had 
almo.st  entirely  ruined  the  crop.  I  then  strongly  advised  those 
interested  to  follow  closely  the  methods  of  culture  above  indi¬ 
cated,  which  they  have  done,  and  this  season  their  beds  are 
almost  free  from  maggot,  while  those  around  them  have 
suffered  badly.  I  do  not  contend  that  everyone  can  secure 
complete  immunity  from  an  attack  in  one  season,  because  the 
chi-ysalids  in  the  soil  have  to  be  destroyed ;  but  if  they  will 
stick  to  the  above  instructions  they  need  have  no  fear  of  this — 
to  many — dreaded  foe. — Warwick. 

Horticulture  in  Tasmania. 


The  season  of  the  “  Mums  ”  has  now  passed,  and  winter’s 
garb  is  clothing  all  around.  Just  a  few  Rosebuds  are  lingering 
as  if  loth  to  leave  us,  even  for  a  while.  But  we  are  content, 
as  this  has  been  a  successful  season,  and  thei  “  autumn  cjueen  ” 
was  decked  in  her  finest  array.  Chrysanthemums  are-  grown 
here  principally  in  the  open,  and  towards  their  blooming  time 
are  protected  from  the  weather  by  coverings;  as,  for  instance, 
our  principal  grower,  Mr.  Charles  Bourke,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  has  erected  over  his  plants  a  framework,  and  over  this 
is  stretched  hundreds  of  yards  of  calico,  and  in  their  blooming 
season  a  visit  to  his  garden  is  a  great  treat.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  several  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  growing 
“  Mums  ”  in  pots :  but  when  one  remembea’s  a  plate  and  an 
account  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  appearing  in  the  Journal  of 
February  lo,  1902,  one  wonders  if  they  will  ever  be  able  to 
grow  them  to  that  perfection;  but  I  trust  some  of  us  have  a 
gardener’s  virtue,  iiatience  and  perseverance. 

At  the  Launceston  Horticultural  Society’s  autumn  show, 
held  on  April  29th  and  30tli,  were  to  be  seen  some  lovely 
“Mums”;  the  most  noticeable  were  Fred  Hannaford,  Madame 
Carnot,  Mi,ss  Lucy  Evans,  Alfriston,  and  Miss  Nellie  Pockett. 
The  prize  for  the  best  blomu  was  Avon  Avith  a  beautiful  bloom 
of  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  This  variety  seems  to-  do  remarkably  Avell 
here.  Sonie  vei-y  pretty  Cactus  Dahlias  were  also  shown,  Mrs. 
Edward  Alavvley  being  the  most  admired*. 

Apples  from  Lilydale  (Northern  Tasmania)  Avere  excellent 
specimens,  and  Avere  the  .subject  of  particular  attention  by  the 
Ausitors.  Among  those  Avho  attended  the  shoAV  Avas  Mr.  A. 
Hunter,  of  “The  Penang,”  Gosford,  NeAv  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Hunter  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hunter  and  Sons, 
Avell  knoAvn  orchardists.  The  Apples,  he  remarked,  Avere  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  for  quality  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  If  orchardists 
wished  to  develop  the  export  trade  they  should  take  great  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  fruit,  and  not  pack  it  Avhen  in  an  unripe 
state.  Air.  Hunter  Avas  a  iiractical  admirer  of  Air.  H.  W. 
West’s  Apple  trophy,  as  he  supplemented  the  prize  Avith  a  dona^ 
tion  of  £1  Is. — H.  F.  R.,  Launceston,  Tasmania,  Alay  20,  1903. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  know  Launceston.  Few  more  de¬ 
lightful  spots  exist  in  the  world,  or  ai-e  more  favoured  by 
climate  and  situation,  unless  it  be  Hobart  ToAvn,  the  capital  of 
Tasmania,  cn  the  Southern  coast.  Both  Avere  founded  .some 
eighty  years  ago,  but  the  population  of  Hobart  is  about  40,000, 
or  some  four  times  that  of  Launceston.  Tasmania,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  Ireland,  lies  about  as  far  from  Alelbourne  as 
Jersey  from  England,  and  is  the  favourite  refuge  of  the  Austra¬ 
lians  from  their  sun-stricken  plains  during  December  to  April, 
Avhere  they  find  a  land  of  English  verdure  with  a  climate  midAvay 
betAveen  that  of  DeA'onshire  and  the  Azores.  It  is  at  Launces¬ 
ton  that  the  Ausitor  from  Alelbourne  first  catches  sight  of  the 
beauties  of  Tasmania. 


The  folloAving  comments  of  the  local  Press  are  supplementary 
to  those  already  given  upon  this  interesting  shoAv : 

The  autumn  sIioav  in  connection  Avith  the  Launceston  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  April  29,  and 
Avas  the  most  successful  since  the  formation  of  the  .society. 
Although  the  favourable  season  Avas  in  no'  small  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  high  f|uality  of  the  exhibits  generally,  the 
total  entries  Avere  ciuite  a  record,  and  in  addition  the  attendance 
during  the  afternoon  was  much  larger  than  at  previous  shoAvs. 
The  arrangements  for  di.splaying  the  exhibits  were  excellent, 
each  of  the  sections  being  on  separate  tables,  and  the 
“amateurs”  and  “professionals”  were  distinguished  from  each 


other  by  white  and  blue  cards  respectively.  The  Apple  trophy, 
Avhich  Avas  exhibited  by  Air.  W.  H.  West,  and  Avas  giv^en  the 
principal  honours,  AA'as  quite  a  show  in  itself,  and  with  the 
many  other  exhibits  from  Lilydale'  was  an  object  lesson  as 
shoAving  the  capabilities  of  that  district  for  fruit  growing.  No 
less  than  eighty  plates  of  Apples  of  assorted  varieties  AA^ere 
exhibited.  Other  fi-uits  Avere  Avell  represented,  the  principal 
honours  going  to  growers  in  the  Lilydale  district. 

The  show'  of  Chrysanthemums  Avas  very  fine,  and  Air.  Charles 
Bourke’s  exhibit  of  these  favourite  blooms  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention.  It  may  be  interesting  to  indicate  the  blooms 
Avith  Avhich  Mr.  Bourke’s  successes  Avere  won.  His  twenty-four 
embraced  Daniel  Lambert,  Acme,  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  Silver 
Queen,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lee,  Modesto,  Airs.  T.  Carrington.  Nellie 
Pockett,  Aliss  Baden-PoAvell,  Alerinaid,  Alfriston,  Florence 
Alolyneux,  Aliss  Lucy  Evans,  Mdlle.  Gabrielle  Debrie,  Meredith, 
Frank  Hannaford,  Australie,  Lady  Hutton,  Madame  Carnot, 
Lady  Roberts,  Inter-Ocean,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Airs.  W.  Alease, 
and  Mrs.  AI.  J.  Darcey.  His  eighteen  Avere  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
Australie,  Lord  Hopetoun,  Modesto,  Mermaid,  Airs.  W.  J. 
Darcey,  Aliss  Lucy  Evans,  Acme,  Mrs.  J.  Gunn,  Aladame  Carnot, 
Lady  Hopetoun,  Nellie  Pockett,  Airs.  C.  Salter,  Western  King, 
Airs.  Tom  Rand,  Air.  T.  Carrington,  Aliss  Baden-PoAvell,  and 
Aldlle.  Gabrielle  Debrie.  His  twelve  Avere  Airs.  W.  Alease, 
Grapliic,  Lady  Roberts,  Alodesto,  Lord  Hopetoun,  Silver  Queen, 
Miss  Lucy  Evans,  Nellie  Pockett,  Meredith,  Alarie  BroAvning, 
Air.  T.  Carrington,  and  Mermaid.  Without  exception,  and 
taking  ev'erything,  including  the  gale,  into  consideration.  Air. 
Bourke’s  display  Avas  a  triumph  in  cultivation.  The  loA'e  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  evidently  extending. 

- - 

Flowers  of  Princes  and  Nobles. 


At  this  moment  I  am  unable  to  say  what  is  the  method 
adopted  by  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  it  is  no  longer 
customary  for  the  British  soldier  to  carry  his  colours  to  the 
battlefield,  or  on  a  march  through  an  enemy’s  country.  It 
is  thought  the  colours  are  dangerous,  because  their  con¬ 
spicuousness  makes  them  objects  of  attack.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  soldiers  lose  the  stimulus  or  encouragement 
formerly  given  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  a  flag  which 
had  been  borne  along  many  a  weary  tramp,  and  flourished 
over  the  scene  of  hard-fought  victories.  In  the  olden  time, 
besides  standards,  it  was  common  for  an  armj’'  to  face  the 
enemy,  every  soldier  bearing  on  his  head-gear,  or  some  part 
of  his  clothes,  a  tivig  or  spray  of  some  plant.  It  did  not  put 
a  man  in  special  danger  when  thousands  had  the  same  badge 
or  emblem. 

A  notable  period  of  English  history  w’as  that  in  which 
the  Rose  became  an  important  sign  ;  the  Yorkists  took  a 
white  A\ariety,  the  Lancastrians  chose  a  red  one,  and  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  these  flowers  were  often  displayed 
upon  the  battlefield.  The  “  bonny  Broom,”  a  flower,  no 
doubt,  much  easier  to  obtain  wild  formerly  than  it  is  now, 
was  exhibited  on  helm  or  belt,  since  some  incident  had 
linked  it  with  the  Plantagenets.  Hawthorn  or  Whitethorn 
is  said  to  have  been  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  Tudors,  and 
the  unfortunate  Stuarts  took  the  Thistle,  a  suitable  emblem 
indeed  for  that  race,  which  caused  so  much  mischief. 
Plants,  hoAvever,  Avere  not  alw'ays  worn  by  soldiers  as  a 
memoi'ial  of  some  leader  or  party ;  other  reasons  led  to 
their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  war.  The  Royal  Fern,  that 
handsome  Osmunda,  Avhich  at  one  time  was  found  in  many 
places  from  winch  it  has  vanished,  had  its  value  because  it 
was  believed  to  ensure  Divine  protection  if  a  sprig  was 
attached  to  the  person.  Some  say  the  Fern  became  notable 
through  its  association  with  the  Pagan  deity  Thor,  yet  it 
was  sometimes  called  “  Herb  Christopher.”  Our  common 
Herb  Robert  is  supposed  to  be  named  after  a  St.  Robert 
through  link  it  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  Anyw'ay, 
the  plant  was  credited  with  curative  and  prophylactic 
powers,  hence  people  carried  sprigs  of  it  as  a  safeguard.  A 
still  greater  A^alue  was  attached  to  the  w'oodland  species. 
Geranium  sylvaticum.  This  plant,  however,  being  local, 
was  less  attainable. 

Within  the  necessarily  brief  limits  of  my  space,  I  cannot 
say  much  on  my  rather  extensive  subject,  and  must  only 
refer  to  a  few'  of  those  flowers  memorable  because  of  their 
connection  w'ith  families  or  persons.  We  will  glance  back 
first  at  the  Broom,  already  named  as  having  been  chosen 
bv  the  Plantagenets  for  their  sjunbol,  forming,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  title  of  the  family.  Geoffrey,  Duke  of  Anjou,  father 
of  our  Henry  II.,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  led  to 
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gather  the  plant,  when  he  passed  masses  of  it,  while  going 
up  a  rocky  path.  He  chose  it  for  his  emblem  because  the 
Broom  held  on  bravely  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  of  which 
he  had  to  encounter  many.  A  very  good  meaning,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  also  regarded  as  a  token  of  humility. 
It  was  worn  by  the  Plantagenets  till  the  “  Hunchback 
Richard”  ended  that  race.  In  1234,  Louis  IX.  of  France 
instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  the  members  of  which 
wore  a  chain  of  Broom  flowers  entwined  with  white  Lilies. 
This  is  significant,  if  trustworthy,  indicating  that  the  Lily 
was  even  then  adopted  as  a  symbolic  flower  by  the  French. 

Thei’e  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hawthorn  or  Maybush  was 
the  Tudor  emblem,  and  we  all  know  the  story  that  this  arose 
from  tlie  discovery  of  a  crown  in  this  bush,  which  wf  s 
brought  to  Henry  VII.  on  Bosworth  Field.  One  feels  a 


Lily?  There  does  seem  good  evidence  that  the  earlier 
“  Lily  ”  was  a  species  of  Iris,  the  purple  flower,  in  fact; 
it  is  quite  recognisable  on  ancient  devices  by  the  drooping 
form  of  the  petals.  Old  English  authors  allude  to  the 
Fleur-de-Luce  as  distinct  from  the  Lily,  yet  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it  as  a  Lily,  and  Chaucer,  in  a  line  of  his  long 
before,  implies  that  it  was  one.  Again,  some  declare  that 
the  Crusaders  brought  from  Palestine  golden  Lilies,  which 
were  placed  upon  their  banners,  and  many  references  occur 
to  the  golden  hue  of  the  symbolic  flowmr  of  France.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  when  a  Lily  became  the  special  flower  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  it  was  some  white  species.  It  must  have  been 
white  when  the  Dauphin  was  spoken  of  as  the  “  Lily  of 
France.”  Tasso,  in  his  time,  called  Frenchmen  the  “Golden 
Lilies.”  During  the  unscientific  ages  we  could  not  expect 
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certain  amount  of  suspicion  about  this  story,  and  the  Haw¬ 
thorn.  a  species  of  varied  significance,  might  have  been 
chosen  for  other  reasons.  Thus,  from  the  tradition  that 
Christ’s  crown  of  thorns  was  made  of  its  twigs,  arose  a 
belief  that  they  afforded  protection  from  evil  spirits,  and  the 
Greek  brides  wore  Hawthorn  bloom  as  a  symbol  of  hope. 
When  in  exile,  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  said  to  have  told  his 
adherents  to  make  the  Forget-me-not  their  badge  a  token  of 
remembrance,  and  hope  too. 

Pi'obably  the  longfest  and  warmest  controversy  about  a 
badge  or  symbol  has  been  that  arising  from  the  Lily  of 
France,  nor  have  the  disputers  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the 
subject  much.  This,  however,  is  decided,  that  Fleuf-de-Lys 
came  from  Fleur-de-Luce,  which  is  really  Fleur-de-Louis, 
after  Louis  VII.,  who  made  very  conspicuous  use  of  it  on 
banners,  though  some  assert  the  devices  can  be  traced  back 
to  Clovis  I.  in  the  fifth  century.  But  what  was  the  so-called 


modern  accuracy.  Two  Italian  parties,  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Gibellines,*  took  for  their  tokens  red  and  white  Lilies, 
and  an  orange  Lily  was  the  original  symbol  of  the  Princes 
of  Orange. 

Archdeacon  Hare  tried  to  prove  that  the  Sweet  William 
was  a  corruption  of  Saint  William,  the  flower  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  saint,  whose  anniversary  falls  on  June  25,  and 
suggested  that  others  of  the  “  sweets  ”  might  be  “  saints,” 
too.  But  the  Rev.  H.  Friend  thinks  the  French  name  of 
CEillet  was  turned  into  “  Willy,”  and  the  flower  got  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  William  or  other.  Gerard  speaks  of  the 
plant  as  a  common  garden  flower  in  1568.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  believe  the  flower  was  named  after  William 
Shakespeare,  surely  the  sweetest  of  all  Williams,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  that.  Others  have  suggested  William 
of  Aquitaine,  the  soldier  monk,  who  was  famous  iu  his 
day  tlu’oughout  South  Europe.  It  is  likely  the  original 
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Sweet  William  was  a  Pink,  Dianthus  prolifer,  a  beautiful 
species  found  in  Kent  occasionally.  We  may  note  that  the 
Canterbury  Bells  of  Kentish  woods  seem  to  have  taken  title 
from  the  small  horse  bells  of  pilgrims,  which  they  resembled 
in  shape. 

Chelsea,  now  a  London  suburb,  but  formerly  a  “  village 
of  palaces,”  was  fragrant  with  its  herb  gardens,  one  of 
which,  the  last  to  disappear,  was  in  a  part  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  Beaufort  House,  the  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  a  favourite  flower  of  his  was 
the  aromatic  Rosemary.  “  I  let  it  run  all  over  my  garden 
walls,”  writes  he,  “  not  only  because  my  bees  love  it,  but 
because  ’tis  the  herb  sacred  to  remembrance,  and  therefore 
to  friendship.”  A  favourite  flower  of  our  forefathers,  the 
Columbine,  was  the  chosen  badge  of  the  old  Barons  Grey. 
The  emblem  selected  by  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  the  Pome¬ 
granate,  and  the  little  Mignonette  found  its  way  into  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  through  its 
being  chosen  as  her  favourite  by  the  Countess  Charlotte. 
The  first  Empress  of  Mexico  founded  an  Order  which 
was  adorned  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  because  she  was  so  fond 
of  the  Poppy  flowers.  Some  state  that  before  the  Monks¬ 
hood  or  Aconite  was  ecclesiastical  it  belonged  to  Odin, 
being  called  Odin’s  Cap  or  helm,  being  supposed  to  confer 
the  power  of  making  the  wearer  invisible.  The  Houseleek, 
at  one  period  Thor’s  Beard,  came  afterwards  to  be  St. 
George’s  Beard.  Though  the  Rose  is  the  symbolic  flower 
of  England  the  Harebell  was  early  appropriated  to  that 
saint  or  hero.  Many  of  the  Highland  clans  used  various 
plants  as  emblems  or  badges,  amongst  these  were  Heather, 
Juniper,  Mistletoe,  Holly,  Pine,  Fir,  and  others. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  August  4tlii 

The  Drill  Hall  was  sparsely  filled  on  this  occasion,  iDrobably 
due  to  the  holiday  the  preceding  day.  Hardy  flowers  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence,  but  it  was  said  that  exhibitors  in  this 
section  were  compelled  to  cancel  their  space  through  the  ravages 
of  the  weather.  The  Cacti  exhibition  proved  a  failure,  not  a 
single  amateur  .staging. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay  Norman  C.  Cookson,  F.  Wellesley, 
H.  Pitt,  E.  Hill,  G.  F.  Moore,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H. 
Young,  H.  Little,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Coleman,  and  J.  Wilson 
Potter. 

Orchids  were  somewhat  sparsely  represented,  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  N.,  staged  plants  of  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum,  C.  R.  superbiens,  C.  niveum,  and  C.  Kim- 
ballianum,  all  well  flowered;  Cattleya  Mary  Gratrix,  a  cross 
between  C.  Harrisonise  and  C.  Schofieldiana,  was  conspicuous; 
while  nice  plants  of  C.  Eldorado  variety  were  good. 

Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  staged  a 
small  collection,  cliiefly  Cypripediums,  which  included  well  grown 
plants  of  C.  Rothschildianum,  C.  Miniatum,  and  W.  R.  Lea, 
also  a  nice  specimen  of  Laelia  Digbyana  purpurata,  var.  King 
Edward  VII.  From  Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  came  a  pretty  display  of  Disa  grandiflora,  arranged  with 
small  Cocos  W"eddelliana. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  C.  atalanta  superba 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  Is.sy. 

Mr.  Barker,  gardener  to  P.  Burken.shaw,  Esq.,  Hessle, 
sent  a  large  Lselio-Cattleya,  named  Ivernia,  which  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  large  size  and  rich  purple  lip.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  staged  a  form  of  C.  gigas  called  White  Queen,  a  fine  variety. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young  also  staged  a  few  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas 
in  good  form.  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  also  contributecl 
a  few  specimens. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  J.  Jennings,  C.  J.  Salter,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon,  J.  A. 
Nix,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  M.  James, 
G.  Nicholson,  W.  Howe,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  Geo.  Gordon. 

Cacti  were  represented  only  by  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  coming  up  with  a  fine  display,  in 
which  were  noted  specimen  plants  of  Echinocactus  Ericsoni, 
E.  peninsulsB,  E.  Wisleyense,  E.  ornatus,  E.  Emoryi,  E.  Junori, 
and  E.  electracanthus.  The  Mammillarias  were  represented  by 
M.  Nicholsoni,  M.  Gabbi,  M.  nogralensis,  M.  pusilla,  M. 
angularis,  M.  denticulata,  M.  Donati,  and  M.  nivea,  Tricho- 
caulon  piliferum,  Opuntias  in  variety,  Echeverias,  and  a  host  of 
other  species  completed  a  really  fine  display. 

The  other  collection,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Richard  Anker, 


Addison  Nursery,  Napier  Road,  W.,  was  smaller,  and  consisted 
of  smaller  plants,  Mesembryanthemums,  Opuntias,  Mammillarias, 
in  variety ;  Echinocactus  longihamagws  Wrighti,  and  several 
others. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  fine  collection 
of  flowering  and  foliage  shrubs  and  trees  in  a  cut  state.  The 
Spiraeas  were  excellent,  and  embraced  the  following  kinds: 
S.  Fortune!  alba,  S.  salicifolia  alba,  S.  Douglasi,  S.  brumalda, 
S.  Nobleana,  S.  Anthony  Waterer,  S.  brumalda  superba,  S.  sem- 
perflorens,  S.  Billardieri,  and  S.  Fortune!  rosea.  Other  note¬ 
worthy  shrubs  were  Buddleya  variabilis,  Colutea  purpurea, 
Diervilla  lutea,  Olearia  Haasti,  and  Genista  capitatus,  with  a 
variety  of  Hypericums  completed  the  flowering  portion.  The 
same  firm  also  opened  the  Dahlia  season  by  staging  two  boxes 
of  Cactus,  and  a  box  each  of  Pompon  and  single  varieties.  Con- 
.sidering  the  early  period,  the  blooms  were  good.  In  the  Cactus 
were  noted  good  blooms  of  Columbia,  Clara  G.  Stredwick, 
Floradora,  F.  H.  Chapman,  Alpha,  Imperator,  H.  F.  Robertson, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Mayor  Tuppenney;  also  some  promising 
seedlings. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  contributed  an  interesting 
display  of  Roses,  which  included  several  varieties  rarely  seen. 
These  included  R.  viridiflora,  R.  anemonseflora,  Roger  Lambertin, 
and  Rugosa  atropurpurea.  Those  of  the  more  orthodox  type 
were  represented  by  nice  va.ses  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Lady  Battersea,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
White  Lady,  Liberty,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

Mes.srs.'Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  a  group  of  Lantana 
salviaefolia.  The  plants  were  about  SOin  high,  and  the  flowers  a 
pleasing  shade  of  heliotrope ;  also  three  large  baskets  of  Senecio 
clivorum,  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  bearing  huge  heads  of  orange 
flowers. 

Ferns  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton,  the  chief  feature  of  which  were  the  Nephrolepis, 
comprising  thirty-six  species  and  varieties.  Palms  and  small 
Adiantums  Avere  also  employed.  The  specimens  were  N.  acuta, 
N.  tuberosa,  N.  exaltata  plumosus,  N.  E.  multioeps,  N.  Piersoni, 
a  really  fine  form,  and  one  that  possesses  good  decorative  value, 
N.  cor'difolia  recurva,  and  N.  pectinata.  Nice  plants  were  also 
staged  of  Campanula  isophylla,  C.  i.  alba,  C.  i.  Mayi,  C.  Barril- 
lieri,  C.  glorio.sa,  and  C.  Balchiniana. 

The  most  attractive  exhibit  in  the  hall  came  from  Messrs. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  and  w'as  composed  of  Palms,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora,  standards,  and  carried  fine  panicles  of 
bloom;  Lilium  longifolium  album,  groAving  in  5in.  and  6in.  pots, 
simply  grand,  many  carrying  tAveKe  blooms.  Vases  of  Phlox 
Fiancee  were  also  effective,  as  were  the  Ferns  employed  to  make 
a  groundAvork, 

From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Go..  Rothesay,  came  a  nice  col¬ 
lection  of  Pentstemons  and  Poppies.  The  former  Avere  a  fine 
collection,  and  included  some  good  forms.  The  best  AA’ere  Miss 
Willmott,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Jas.  Logan  Ireland,  Auguste  Cain, 
Talma,  Rachel,  Mary  Findlay,  Joannis  Chatin,  and  Tom  Burnie. 
The  best  Poppies  Avere  Fiery  Scarlet,  LaeAugatum,  Ranunculi, 
floAvered  scarlet  and  Avhite,  rose,  and  white. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  made  a  nice 
display  of  Dracaena  Victoria,  edged  Avith  Palms.  The  Dractenas 
Avere  .splendidly  grown,  the  golden  colour  being  bright  and 
effective. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  J.  Cheal,  H.  Esliiig,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  J.  Wright, 
J.  Jacques,  G.  Norman,  Jas.  Smith,  and  Geo.  W’ythes. 

Dr.  Bonavia  staged  a  basket  of  Sultanieh  Grapes.  They  were 
small,  and  of  very  poor  colour,  but  said  to  be  sweet,  and  the  best 
of  the  seedless  varieties.  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Osborne  Nursery, 
Hampton,  sent  a  dish  of  Peaches,  called  Libra,  which  were  of 
good  size.  Considering  they  were  grown  in  a  cold  house,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  firing  in  March  and  April  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  they  have  been  grown  quite  cool.  The  variety  appears 
promising. 

Medal  Awards. 

Floral  Committee.— Silver-gilt  Flora  for  collection  of 
Nephrolepis  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton ;  for  group  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata,  Crinum  Moorei,  and  Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  to  Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Son,  Sonthgate.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  for  group  of  Cactaceous  plants  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  SAvanley.  Silver-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  cut  shrubs  and 
Dahlias  to  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CraAvley.  Silver  Banksian  for 
group  of  Roses  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries; 
for  group  of  Pent.stemons  and  Poppies  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Orpington,  Cheshunt;  for  group  of  Dracaenas  to  Messrs.  Bull 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  gigas,  variety  White  Queen  (W.  P.  Burkinshaw). — A  large 
A’ariety,  having  Avhite  sepals  and  petals,  Avith  a  good  lip,  purple  with 
yelloAv  at  the  throat ;  blooms  past  their  best.  A.M. 

Cattleya  Atalanta  superha  (Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons). — A  cross  between 
C.  guttata  Leopoldi  and  C.  WarseeAviezi.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
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I'osy  purple,  while  the  lip  is  a  deeper  purple.  An  exceptionally  fine 
variety.  A.M. 

Gladioli  Ellington  Belle  (W.  C.  Bull). — A  pale  creamy  form,  large 
spike,  and  in  good  condition.  A.M. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  (H.  B.  May). — A  fine  form  that  will  prove  of 
exceptional  value  as  a  decorative  plant.  F.C.C. 

Peach  Libra  (Mr.  Will  Tayler). — A  seedling  from  Alexander;  the 
fruits  are  large,  with  a  slight  fiush  on  the  sun  side. 

Belfast  Rose,  Jily  24,  25  and  27. 

The  flower  show  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North-East  Agricultural  Association,  held  on  Friday,  Satur¬ 
day,  and  Monday,  July  24,  2-5,  and  27,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
society  at  Balmoral,  Belfast,  contained  some  very  fine  exhibits 
of  Roses,  when  one  considers  the  recent  severe  thunderstorms 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  may  be  expected  where  a 
noted  firm  of  rosarians  w'ere  at  home,  the  cream  of  the  prizes 
in  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  Roses  w'ere  swept  away  by  the 
noted  Rose  raisers,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Newtownards,  Belfast,  and  Dublin,  who  secured  every  first 
prize  in  the  following  classes,  viz.  ;  Class  1,  seventy-two  cut 
Roses,  distinct  varieties ;  class  2,  108  cut  Roses  in  thirty-six 
distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each ;  class  3,  twelve  distinct 
Hybrid  Teas ;  class  4,  twelve  yellow,  any  variety ;  class  5, 
twelve  wdiite;  class  6,  twelve  crimson:  class  7,  twelve  pink  or 
rose  colour ;  class  8,  twelve  new  varieties,  distinct ;  class  9, 
twenty-four  distinct  Tea  or  Noisette;  class  10,  thirty-six  bunches 
of  cut  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of 
each.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  except  single  flowered  varieties  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  varieties  exciting  most  admiration  among  the 
visitors  to  the  show  included  the  following :  Mildred  Grant,  the 
winning  exhibit  in  class  5,  being  an  exceedingly  fine  lot ;  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Oscar 
Cardel,  Ulster,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchess  of  Portland,  &c.  I 
noticed  two  very  fine  blooms  of  that  lovely  white  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  which  seemed  to  catch  nearly  everyone’s  eye,  and 
undoubtedly  it  deserves  all  the  expressions  of  admiration 
lavished  on  it. 

Messrs.  Dickson’s  stand  of  bunched  Roses  was  very  striking, 
and  included  some  very  pretty*  seedlings,  of  which  we  shall  no 
doubt  see  something  in  the  future.  Liberty,  Killarney,  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in  bunches  formed  part  of  a  most  excelle/nt 
exhibit.  In  the  amateurs’  section  Air.  H.  Vesey  Machin,  of 
Gatford  Hill,  secured  a  fair  number  of  prizes^  but  was  beaten 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  by  Dr.  Campbell  Hall,  of 
Alonaghan,  who  put  up  a  fine  stand,  ousting  the  English 
amateur,  who  in  previous  years  has  generally  won  in  this  class. 
In  the  other  classes  Air.  Alachin  staged  some  magnificent  lots. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  put  up  by  Messrs.  B.  Hart- 
land,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  who  showed  some  very  fine  blooms 
of  single  and  double  Begonias  and  single  and  double 
Geraniums.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  a  stand  of 
herbaceous  stuff.  Air.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  in 
a  well  arranged  stand  of  herbaceous  plants,  showed  some  striking 
bunches  of  Verbascum  Chaixi,  Spiraea  lobata,  Heuchera  chrys- 
oides,  Silene  orientalis,  Cytisus  elongatus,  and  Anthemis  E.  C. 
Buxton.  Some  Pansies  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hughes, 
Dalcloolin,  Craigavad.  A  very  successful  show  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  concluding  with  a  visit  from  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  on  the  last  day. — Oswald  Tree. 

Bishop’s  Waltham,  July  29th. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  Swanmore  Park  by  the 
kind  permission  of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week,  and  was,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  a  great 
success.  The  weather,  though,  was  very  bad,  which  must  have 
militated  against  a  satisfactory  attendance. 

Specimen  stove-  and  greenhouse  plants.  Ferns  and  table 
plants  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Cawte,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C. 
Wyndham,  Corhampton  House.  Begonias  were  quite  a  feature, 
so  well  were  they  staged,  the  premier  award  being  won  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Gladstone,  Hampton  Hill, 
Swanmore.  Cut  flowers  were  staged  numerously  and  well.  For 
twelve  di.stinct  Mr.  E.  Ellwood,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Alyers,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Swanmore  Park,  was  first  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
stove  .subjects.  This  exhibition  also  won  the  premier  award  for 
eighteen  varieties  hardy  border  flowers,  with  a  nice  assortment 
of  Phlox,  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Stenactis,  &c.  For  six 
bunches  Roses,  distinct,  he  also  staged  a  nice  set,  consisting  of 
such  varieties  as  Gustave  Regis,  Crimson  Rambler,  Papa  Gontier, 
Caroline  Testout.  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  in  bunches 
were  numerous  and  good.  For  the  best  collection  Air.  Cooper 
staged  two  dozen  bunches  of  clean,  bright  flow-ers,  and  secured 
the  coveted  award.  Air.  Ellwood  won  Air.  H.  Eckford’s  prize 
for  twelve  bunches  with  a  characteristic  display  of  popular 
varieties.  He  also  had  the  best  Carnations  well  set  up. 

Table  decoration  was  an  undoubted  feature  of  the  show. 
Four  competed  in  the  open  class  for  the  best  decorated  table. 


5ft  by  3ft.  Aliss  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Farm,  was  an  easy  fii'.st, 
with  a  charming  arrangement  of  pink  Carnations,  Lily  of  the 
y alley,  with  Gypsophila,  Smilax,  &c.,  all  lightly  and  tastefully 
displayed.  Air.  Cooper  was  second  with  a  pretty  combination 
of  two  shades  of  yellow.  Aliss  B.  Dupuis,  Summerlands,  Cur- 
clridge,  Botley,  was  third.  In  the  class  devoted  to  ladies  only 
Miss  Williams,  Jervis  Lodge,  Swanmore,  won  with  a  tastefully 
arranged  table.  Aliss  Adnams  second  with  Plumbago  capen.sis, 
quite  effectively  displayed.  Aliss  W'illiams  also  had  the  best 
arranged  vase  or  epergne. 

Fruit  was  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  Ellwood  won  for  six 
dishes,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Pineapples,  Nectarines, 
Melons,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Heath,  gardener  to  Sir  Nowell  Salmon, 
Curdridge  Grange,  Botley,  was  second.  The  best  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  were  staged  by  Mr.  Ellwood,  really  good 
samples  of  that  popular  Grape,  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Holloway,  gardener  to  Lord  Aberdare,  Longwood  House,  W^iu- 
chester,  was  a  close  second,  with  Aladresfield  Court,  only  want¬ 
ing  a  shade  more  colour  to  make  them  perfect. 

A  egetables  were  numerous  and  good.  No  fewer  than  eight 
competed  for  eight  dishes  distinct  for  Alessrs.  Toogood’s  prizes. 
Air.  Holloway  won  with  a  capital  collection  of  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes.  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Austin,  The  Thicketts,  Bishop’s  AValtham,  was  second,  with  Air. 
Cawte  a  close  third.  Mr.  Ellwood  won  the  premier  award  in  the 
class  where  the  prizes  were  provided  by  Alessrs.  Sutton  with  a 
collection  of  choice  dishes.  Mr.  Barnes  second,  Mr;  Cooper 
third. 

Boston,  July  29tli  and  30tli. 

This  exhibition,  which  has  been  continued  over  many  years, 
was  held  in  the  People’s  Park,  South  End,  Boston,  the  main 
approach  to  which  is  through  a  charming  flower  garden, 
admirably  planted  and  kept,  which  reflects  great  credit  to  the 
gardener  who  keeps  it  in  such  excellent  condition.  The  display 
held  this  year  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
ever  held  in  Boston.  There  \^s  a  good  competition  in  most  of 
the  leading  classes,  while  the  contributions  in  the  classes  open 
to  all,  as  well  as  from  amateurs  and  cottagers,  were  remarkably 
good. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  were  shown  in  the  leading  class 
for  plants.  They  were  arranged  on  spaces  of  100  square  feet, 
the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son, 
nurserymen,  Sheffield,  who  had  a  bright  and  p)leasing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  W’el  1-coloured  foliage  plants,  nicely  blended  with  flower¬ 
ing  subjects.  Mr.  W.  A.  Hervey  was  second,  with  a  well 
arranged  group.  Air.  Hervey  came  first  with  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants.  He  had  three  good  Palms,  a  Croton,  and 
two  good  specimens  of  Caladiums.  A  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hervey.  The  best  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plant 
in  flower  was  a  good  piece  of  Hoya  carnosa  from  Mr.  H. 
Bothamley ;  the  best  foliage  plant  a  fine  Palm.  Several  excel¬ 
lent  specimens  of  Kentias  were  staged  in  this  class.  Some  very 
good  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hervey,  and  awarded  the 
first  prize.  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias, 
and  table  plants  were  shown  in  general  good  character. 

Roses  are  a  leading  feature  at  Boston.  AVith  twenty-four 
blooms  Messrs.  G.  and  AV.  Burch,  nurserymen,  Peterborough, 
were  placed  first,  their  Hybrid  Perpetuals  being  bright  and 
good.  Their  leading  blooms  were  Prince  Arthur,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  Liberty  (H.T.),  very  bright ;  Duke  of  Fife, 
Horace  A'ernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Her  Alajesty, 
Airs.  J.  Laing,  Helen  Keller,  La  France,  &c.  Second,  Mr. 
F.  AI.  Bradley,  nurseryman,  Peterborough.  AVith  twelve  Tea 
and  Noisette  Roses  Messrs.  G.  and  AA^.  Burch  were  again  placed 
first,  and  also  with  twelve  blooms  of  Roses.  Of  the  former  they 
had  Alaman  Cochet  and  its  white  form,  Aladame  Lambard, 
Madame  Hoste,  Mrs.  E.  Alawley,  &c.,  the  blooms  rather  small, 
but  fresh  and  clean.  In  their  twelve  the  chief  varieties  were 
Her  Majesty,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Airs.  J.  Laing,  Star 
of  AFaltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Ac.  Air.  F.  AI.  Bradley  was  second. 

Herbaceous  and  bulbous  cut  flowers  were  shown  in  good 
character.  The  best  twenty-four  bunches  came  from  Alessrs. 
Artindale  and  Sons,  who  had  a  very  good  assortment;  Messrs. 
AV.  and  J.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Stamford,  were  second,  and 
these  firms  held  the  same  positions  in  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches.  Alessrs.  Artindale  and  Son  had  the  best  twelve 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  staging  Anthurium 
Andreanum,  Tuberose,  Lapageria  alba,  Ixora  coccinea,  Tra- 
chelium  coeruleum,  &c. ;  Messrs.  AV.  and  J.  Brown  were  second. 
Fine  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  staged  in  the  class  for 
twelve,  and  creditable  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  bunches.  There  were  good  bunches  of  hardy 
annuals,  but  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  is  too  many  to  a.sk 
for  when  the  prizes  are  small.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  in 
twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  made  a  good  feature, 
some  fine  blooms  of  Fancy  and  yellow  ground  varieties  being 
staged  by  Alessrs.  Artindale  and  Son,  to  whom  the  first  prize 
wa-T  awarded.  Chief  among  their  blooms  were  Charles  Alartel, 
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Alcinous,  Stanley  Wrightson,  Pantia  Ralli,  Mrs.  E.  Hanibro’, 
Perseus,  Euryalus,  and  Alberta,  a  refined  ^yellow  ground  Picotee. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley  was  second  with  good  blooms,  but  unnamed. 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  of  good  quality  were 
shown,  and  Lilies  also.  There  w’ere  classes  for  Dahlias,  but 
only  some  Cactus  varieties  and  Pompons  were  staged;  it  was 
too  early  to  have  them  in  good  character. 

There  was  a  class  for  the  most  attractive  trade  exhibit,  the 
society’s  silver  medal  and  a  money  prize  being  offered.  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Son  w’ere  again  the  winners,  setting  up  a  bold 
and  attractive  table  group,  having  Palms  and  other  foliaged 
plants  at  the  back,  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral  designs, 
various  cut  flow'ers,  including  some  150  blooms  of  Carnations. 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  and  F.  M.  Bradley  also 
had  attractive  groups. 

In  the  way  of  floral  decorations  there  were  some  pretty 
tables  adorned  with  flowers,  and,  w'hat  is  unusual,  there  w'ere 
two  classes  for  them,  in  one  of  wdiich  the  exhibitors  were 
married,  and  in  the  other  single  ladies;  all  the  competitors 
acquitted  themselves  admirably.  There  was  a  valuable  prize 
for  a  championship  bouquet,  which  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  florists,  Coventry,  who  had  a  most  artistic 
shower  bouquet,  composed  of  white  Orchids  and  Roses,  Pan¬ 
cratium,  and  appropriate  foliage.  The  same  fiiun  was  also  first 
with  a  very  handsome  hand  bouquet,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown 
taking  the  first  prizes  with  ladies’  sprays  and  buttonholes. 

In  the  division  from  which  nurserymen  were  excluded  some 
good  Roses  were  shown  by  amateurs,  also  hardy  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  flowers.  Among  these  the  brilliant  Tropaeolum  specio- 
sum  w'as  very  conspicuous.  It  is  said  to  do  well  in  this  district. 
Sweet  Peas,  annuals.  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Delphiniums,  Ac., 
were  all  good  features,  and  there  were  pretty  combinations  in_ 
Avild  flowers. 

Some  good  fruit  w’as  staged.  With  a  collection  of  not  less 
than  six  dishes  Mr.  Barson,  The  Gardens,  Hinchinbrook,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Avas  first,  having  AA’ell  finished  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Peaches.  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  Ac. 
Mr.  J.  Drakes  AA’as  second,  AAuth  good  fruit  also;  he  had  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Ac.  Mr.  Barson  came  in  first  with  black  Grapes  and  also  Avith 
AA-hite,  and  there  were  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  also  Melons 
and  bush  fruits.  Vegetables  were  shown  in  many  classes,  and 
their  clean,  smooth,  and  refined  character  demonstrated  what 
good  soil  there  is  for  the  culture  of  vegetables  about  Boston, 
and  Avhat  very  fine  stocks  they  groAv. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and 
Son  for  Sweet  Peas,  hardy  annuals,  and  vegetables  brought 
excellent  exhibits,  of  vegetables  especially,  and  there  Avere  very 
good  collections  staged  in  competition  for  the  special  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  Ingram,  seed  groAver,  Boston. 
Miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  floAA’ers,  and  floral  decora¬ 
tions  Avere  contributed  by  Messrs.  Dolby  Bros.,  Hope  Nursery, 
Boston;  John  Haynes,  Boston;  W.  H.  KillingAAorth  and  Co., 
West  End;  A.  W.  EdAvards,  florist,  Spalding;  and  H.  H.  Small 
and  Ce.,  Skirbeck,  Boston. 

Prescot,  July  30tli. 

For  several  years  past  the  energetic  committee  of  this  useful 
society  have  met  AAitli  rather  severe  reverses  owing  to  inclement 
AA-eather,  but  perseverance  in  the  form  of  concerts,  lectures,  Ac., 
during  the  winter  months  had  enabled  them  to  again  hold  their 
annual  shoAA'.  Lord  Derby,  with  his  usual  kindness,  had  offered 
the  society  a  iicaa’  home,  this  time  near  the  Eccleston  Lodge 
entrance,  a  charming  spot  in  every  way.  The  exhibits  through¬ 
out  were  of  A'ery  fine  quality,  and  an  increase  of  some  100  OA^er 
previous  years.  They  AAere  well  staged,  but  in  many  instances 
unnamed,  which  is  most  misleading  from  an  educational  point 
and  a  loss  to  the  general  public  aaIio  visited  the  shoAV. 

The  open  classes  contained  a  capital  assortment  of  plants, 
several  new  exhibitors  putting  in  an  appearance.  The  chief 
prize  for  a  group  arranged  for  effect  had  a  substantial  money 
addition  to  the  A’aluable  challenge  vase  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  the  winner  proving  to  be  Mr.  J.  George, 
gardener  to  T.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Whitefield  House,  Roby,  Avho 
wrested  the  A'ase  from  Mr.  AV.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie 
Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby,  last  year’s  AA’inner,  Avith  a  group 
of  high  class  plants,  w’ell  arranged  ;  a  centre  of  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana,  central  mounds  of  Crotons,  dot  plants  of  Oncidium 
flexuosum,  Roses,  Caladiums,  and  Francoas,  and  a  groundwork 
of  Fern  and  Panicum  were  used  most  judiciously.  Mr.  H. 
Ogden,  West  Derby,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  Avere  second  and 
third  respectively  AA’ith  plants  of  genuine  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Hare,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Nisbett,  Esq.,  Huyton, 
repeated  his  successes  of  the  previous  week  at  Huyton  in  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Fuchsias,  and  Caladiums.  Ixora  Pil- 
grimi  was  in  excellent  form  from  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  bold  Hydran¬ 
gea  was  noticeable  in  the  four  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr.  G. 
Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  Cooke,  Tue  Brook  ATlla.  Mr.  J. 


Rose,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kitchen,  West  Derby,  gained  a  w’ell 
deserved  victory  for  Ferns,  Coleus,  and  Liliums.  Three  very 
charming  Orchids  came  from  L.  Cookson,  Esq.,  in  AA’hich  con¬ 
spicuous  AA’as  a  handsome  Cattleya  Mendeli.  Table  plants  from 
the  same  source  Avere  extra  AA^ell  coloured,  and  Gloxinias  from 
Mr.  Smith  grand  in  every  point. 

Cut  Roses  form  an  attraction  here,  Mr.  P.  Greene,  gardener 
to  Col.  T.  Gee,  Greenhill,  Allerton,  AA’inning  each  of  the  three 
classes  Avith  superior  floAvers  attracttoely  staged,  the  better 
blooms  being  GustaA'e  Piganeau,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Mrs.  Sharman  CraAvford.  Herbaceous  flowers 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  AAere  superb.  Col.  Gee  and  Mr.  T. 
Henshaw  being  first  and  second.  The  Sweet  Pea  class  AA’as  Avell 
fought  out,  Mr.  Ogden  and  Mrs.  Harding  staging  the  best 
examples,  but  unnamed.  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Carnations  AA’ere 
admirable  from  Dr.  Cooke. 

Fruit  classes  created  much  interest,  so  good  AAere  the  samples. 
Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  Lathom  House,  Orms- 
kirk,  Avon  the  four  dishes ;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Royal 
George  Peaches  Avere  excellent.  Mr.  McKelvie,  gardener  to 
J.  Stone,  Esq.,  Roby,  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  AA^.  Oldham, 
gardener  to  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  J.P.,  third.  Mr.  Beecham  had 
the  best  Black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Gaunt,  gardener  to  Peter 
AA’alker,  Esq.,  AA’est  Derby,  highly  coloured  MAiscats ;  Air.  Stone 
the  best  Aladresfield  Court,  and  Air.  Beecham  superb  Buckland 
SAveetAvater.  Throughout  the  fruit  classes  Air.  Ashton  w’as 
magnificent,  Avinning  for  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Currants,  and 
Raspberries;  Air.  J.  C.  Gamble  had  Royal  George  as  the 
leading  Peaches,  and  Air.  Stone  the  best  Alelon. 

A'egetables  here  are  up  to  the  highest  standard,  the  silver 
medal  'and  first  prize  falling  to  Air.  Ashton,  AA’ith  perfection 
stamped  on  every  one.  His  three  dishes  of  Tomatoes  were 
Eclipse,  Perfection,  and  Duke  of  York.  The  cottagers’  section 
AA’as  more  than  maintained. 

Alessrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  a  rich  selection  of 
Roses,  and  Mr.  H.  Aliddlehurst  his  Avell  knoAvn  Sw’eet  Peas. 
Air.  AA".  Case,  the  young  secretary,  is  to  be  greatly  complimented 
for  his  work. — R.  P.  R. 


St.  Ives,  July  30tli. 

A  society  which  has  carried  out  an  annual  exhibition  for  the 
space  of  tAventy-eight  yeai's  has  about  it  the  elements  of  vitality, 
and  in  addition  it  is  financially  sound.  But  it  had  the  untow’ard 
experience  of  a  t’ery  stormy  day,  Avhich  it  is  to  be  feared  pre¬ 
vented  a  large  number  from  attending  the  shoAV,  though  the 
Aveather  improved  somew’hat  towards  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
entries  AA’ere  unusiAally  large,  especially  in  the  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’  classes ;  and  they  w’ere  up  to  the  average  in  the 
open  division.  The  soil  about  St.  Ives  must  be  greatly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  quality  of  vegetables,  and  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  Potatoes,  Onio^,  Carrots,  Peas,  and  Broad  Beans. 
The  competition  AA-as  generally  keen  throughout,  and  the  task 
of  selecting  the  best  dish  of  Peas  from,  say,  tAventy  dishes  of 
really  good  ones  is  not  an  easy  niattei’.  Judging  Avas  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  c^uite  late,  and  notes  of  the  show  are  necessarily 
brief. 

The  best  group  of  plants  in  the  open  division,  the  space  too 
limited  to  admit  of  much  artistic  taste  being  displayed,  came 
from  Air.  Barson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchin¬ 
brook,  Huntingdon,  aaJio  had  a  judicious  mixture  of  flow’ering  and 
foliage  subjects.  Air.  E.  A.  EbsAvorth  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  third.  With  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  in 
floAver,  Mr.  Ebsworth  came  first,  and  Air.  Barson  second;  the 
latter  had  the  best  foliage,  but  Aveak  flowering  plants.  Air. 
AV.  AV.  Warner  had  the  best  six  Coleus,  and  he  had  the  best 
plant  in  bloom,  a  good  piece  of  Hoya  carnosa ;  Ai  hile  Air.  Barson 
had  the  best  foliage  plant  in  a  good  Palm.  Air.  Ebsworth  took 
the  first  prize  for  six  small  but  well  grown  Ferns.  Carmas  were 
going  out  of  bloom.  A  leading  feature  Avas  the  Tuberous 
Begonias  shown  in  sixes.  There  were  three  very  good  half  dozens. 
Air.  G.  D.  Day  was  first.  Air.  W.  W.  AAtorner  second,  and  Air. 
H  Goodman  third.  Gloxinias  (six)  from  Air.  T.  Lockie,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  Diddington,  Huntingdon  Avere 
V6ry  good  ;  Mr,  H.  Goodinaii  was  SGCond  \  tli6  la-ttor  lia^d  tliG 
six  Balsams:  and  Mr.  Ebsworth  the  best  six  Str^ptocarpus.  Mr. 
Barson  was  first  Avitli  six  table  plants,  and  Air.  Lockie  second, 
both  remarkably  good,  and  Avell  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Cut  Roses  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected ;  Air  C .  Lamp- 
lough  was  first  with  twelve  blooms,  and  Mr.  R.  AI  Coplp 
second.  Gladiolus,  in  collections  of  six  spikes,  v’ere  shown  by 
Alessrs.  Day  and  Goodman,  the  first  named  having  the  besC  Air. 
Day  was  also  first,  and  Air.  Goodman  second,  AAuth  twelve 
varieties  of  annuals,  some  pretty  Avell-groAA’n  subjects  being 
staged.  Mr.  Lockie  came  in  first  with  twelve  varieties  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  cut  flowers;  Mr.  H.  Gillmt  AA’as  second.  Mr. 
Dav  was  also  first  Avith  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  floAAers;  good 
subjects  were  staged  ;  Air.  H.  Goodman  AV’as  a  close  second.  Sweet 
Peas  were  shown  in  two  classes;  one  for  twelve  bunches,  in 
which  Mr.  C.  Lamplough  was  first,  and  Air.  H.  Goodman  .second ; 
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and  the  other  for  six  hunches,  in  which  Mr.  Ebsworth  was  first, 
and  Mr.  H.  Gilliat  second.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  double 
and  single,  and  also  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  were  in  good  character; 
also  Carnations  in  bunches. 

Of  floral  decorations  there  were  furnished  tables  6ft.  by  3ft., 
in  which  Mrs.  Galloway  was  placed  first,  and  Mrs.  Ebsworth 
second.  Hand  bouquets,  centrepieces,  &c.,  were  also  shown, 
and  children  contributed  pretty  arrangements  in  wild  flowers. 

Fruit. — There  was  a  class  for  a  collection,  in  which  Mr. 
Barson  gained  the  first  prize  for  good  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
H.  Gilliat  was  second.  Outdoor  fruits  were  shown  by  amateurs 
and  cottagers ;  the  Clierries,  Gooseberiles,  Currants,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  &c.,  were  excellent. 

Vegetables  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  .show ;  they 
w'ere  very  fine  in  many  instances  from  amateurs  and  cottagers ; 
the  competition  good  throughout.  The  quality  of  not  a  few  of 
tlje  dishes  of  Potatoes  recalled  the  International  Potato  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  years  ago. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  vegetables  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  six  dishes,  which  Mr. 
Lockie  won  with  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Ac., 
all  of  very  good  quality ;  Mr.  Barson  was  a  clo.se  .second,  and  Mr. 
H.  Goodman  third.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  also 
offered  prizes  for  six  dishes.  Here  Mr.  Barson  was  first  with  a 
very  good  collection,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Coote  second.  The  first  of 
the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  seedsmen, 
Norwich,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Johnson.  Me.ssrs.  Wood  and  Ingram 
(Jno.  E.  Perkins),  Huntingdon,  offered  special  prizes  for  eight 
of  their  novelties  in  vegetables.  Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with 
excellent  quality;  Mr.  G.  Day  .second,  and  Mr.  Goodman  third. 

Contributions  not  for  competition  came  from  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Ingram,  who  had  Roses,  charming  cut  Carnations,  Ac.  ; 
from  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peterborough,  who 
had  plants  and  cut  flowers  ;  from  Mr.  J.  Wood  Ingram,  Hun¬ 
tingdon  and  St.  Neots,  who  had  various  cut  flowers  of  good 
quality ;  and  from  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  nurserymen,  Peter¬ 
borough,  who  sent  some  boxes  of  Roses. 

Basingstoke,  Augnst  3rd. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  show  was  held  in  Golding’s  Park, 
and  was  in  everj'  respect  a  great  success.  In  the  plant  classes 
there  was  a  di.stinct  improvement  in  several  ways.  Fruit  was 
exceptionally  fine  for  the  season.  Vegetables  were  not  so 
numerous  as  in  the  past,  but  the  quality  was  not  in  any  way 
lacking.  The  classes  set  apart  for  ladies  were,  as  usual,  well 
filled,  while  great  interest  was,  as  usual,  taken  in  the  various 
items.  Mr.  Bennington,  as  usual,  had  the  secretarial  details 
well  in  hand,  sO'  ably  assisted  as  h«  is  by  an  efficient  committee 
of  willing  workers. 

Plants  were  numerous  and  good.  For  nine  specimens  in  or 
out  of  bloom  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  gardener  to-  D.  Moss,  E.sq.,  Fern 
Hill,  Blackwater,  Farnborough,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
handsome  plants  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Acalypha  Sanderiana, 
with  at  least  twenty  shoots  each  furnished  freely  with  its 
showy  blossoms ;  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Alsophila  excelsa,  and 
Acalypha  Macafeeana.  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basing.stoke,  second,  with  capital 
•specimens  of  Kentia  Fosteriana,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and 
an  exceedingly  fine  pot  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album.  For  four 
flowering  plants  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  .successful,  showing  Alla¬ 
manda  Hendersoni,  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  Lilium  lancifolium 
roseum,  and  Cassia  corymbosa.  Mr.  Wasley  second.  In  the 
class  for  four  foliage  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  Wasley  secured  the 
premier  place  with  healthy  medium-sized  specimens  of  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  Woodwardia  radicans. 
Mr.  Hunt  second.  Mr.  Wasley  staged  a  fine  plant  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana  for  the  premier  position  for  one  specimen  foliage 
plant.  Mr.  W.  Tamplin,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
DoAvn  Grange,  Basingstoke,  was  second  Avitli  the  same  variety, 
Mr.  Hunt  following  with  Latania  borbonica  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Exotic  Ferns  Avere  Avell  shown.  For  six  Mr.  Wasley  won 
with  healthy  examples  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Davallia 
bullata,  D.  Fiiiensis,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  A.  cardio- 
chleana.  Mr.  Hunt  second  with  Adiantums  cuneatum  and 
gracillimum  in  capital  condition. 

Coleus  were  exceedingly  well  staged.  For  four  pyramids 
Mr.  Best,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Leyland,  Esq.,  The  A  yne,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  Avas  an  easy  first  Avith  highly  coloured  examples  5ft  high. 
Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to  S.  E.  Bates,  Esq.,  Manydown  Park, 
second.  Fuchsias  Avere  grandly  staged,  Avhich  is  an  unusual 
feature  nowadays.  For  four,  Mr.  T.  Russell,  gardener  to  R. 
Blencome,  Esq.,  Shippets  House,  Basingstoke,  aars  an  easy  first 
prize  Avinner  with  plants  fully  7ft  high,  quite  shapely  and 
grandly  flowered,  the  varieties  being  Rose  of  Castille,  Elegans, 
Marginata,  and  Charming.  Mr.  C.  Kew,  The  Common,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  second.  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Liliums,  and  Geraniums 
Avere  Avell  staged.  Messrs.  Hunt,  Green,  and  Perry,  gardener 
to  C.  J.  Steevens,  Esq.,  Sherborne  House,  Avere  the  principal 
prize  takers.  For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in 
a  half  circle,  10ft  by  7ft,  thei’e  was  but  one  entry,  Mr.  Best. 


This  was  good  in  every  respect,  that  the  judges  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  aAA’ard  it  first  prize. 

Cut  floAver.'i  Avere  numerous  and  good.  For  tAventy-four 
Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  Wh  Flight,  Esq., 
Comstiles,  I'Avyford,  Winchester,  Avas  an  easy  first  Avith  medium 
sized  well  coloured  blooms ;  especially  good  were  Alfred  Colomb, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Earl  of  Duffeiin,  Sir  RoAvland  Hill,  White  Lady, 
and  Le  Havre.  Mr.  Hunt  third,  the  second  prize  being  withheld. 
For  tAvelve  Mr.  Neville  was  also  first,  as  well  as  for  a  dozen 
Tea-scented,  staging  really  good  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Comte.sse  de  Ludre,  Mrs.  M.  Cochet,  Anna 
Olivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Mrs.  E.  MaAvley.  Carnations 
and  Picotees  Avere  not  numerous,  but  some  were  of  excellent 
quality.  For  tAvelve  Mr.  Nevdlle  easily  secured  the  leading 
aAvard  Avith  beautifully  finished  blooms  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Mrs.  B.  Burdas,  Alberta,  Countess  Verulam,  Myrab,  Groniow, 
Argosy,  Amphion,  Alcinos,  and  Guinersse.  Mr.  T.  Tucker, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Maples,  Kingsclere,  second.  For  Carnations  in 
tru.sses  of  three  Mr.  Nevdlle  staged  Gladys,  Gromow,  and  Mrs. 
Burdas,  and  Avon  easily.  Mr.  W.  Tamplin  second.  For  six 
bunches  of  SAveet  Peas,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  W.  Brcadmore,  Win¬ 
chester  Avon  easily  Avith  Lady  Ocmsby  Gore,  Countess  Cadogan, 
Duke  of  Wc.stminster,  and  Dorothy  Eckford  as  his  best.  Mr.  S. 
Clifton,  Winche.ster,  second  amongst  five  competitors. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  a  feature,  as  they  always  are 
here.  For  tAvelv'e  distinct  Mr.  Hunt  Avas  first,  staging  huge 
bunches  of  Pentstemon  NeAvbury  Gem,  Platycodon  grandiflorum 
album,  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Chrv^santhemum  maximum,  and 
Aconitum  napellus  bicolor.  Mr.  Wasley  second,  with  Mr.  Tamp¬ 
lin  a  good  third. 

Messrs.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  offered  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  cut  floAA’ers  grown  out  of  doors.  Here  Mr.  Hunt 
again  secured  the  leading  award  Avith  a  distinctly  creditable 
display  of  popular  varieties,  Avhich  AA^ell  illustrated  the  Amlue  of 
this  section  of  plants  for  cutting.  Mr.  Tamplin  second.  Mr. 
Wasley  Avas  fir.st  for  twelve  cut  flowers,  any  kind  distinct, 
Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Gloriosa  superba,  and 
Bougainvillea  glabra.  Mr.  Hunt  second. 

Fruit  Avas  plentiful  and  good.  For  six  dishes  distinct  Mr. 
Wasley  Avas  first,  Avith  Amry  fine  Madresfield  Coui't  Grapes.  Hero 
of  Lockinge  Melon,  Barrington  Peaches,  Rhmrs’  Royal  Orange 
Nectarines,  BroAvn  Turkey  Figs,  and  Oullins  Gage  Plums. 
Mr.  Hunt  followed  closely  with  capital  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes 
and  Rivers’  Nectarines.  For  tAvo  bunches  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  Mr.  Tamplin  won  first  prize  with  medium  sized  bunches 
and  berries  capitally  coloured.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Green  second 
and  third  respectiA'ely.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches,  any  other 
black  Grape,  Mr.  Wasley,  Avith  huge  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  requiring  but  a  little  more  colour  to  make  them  perfect, 
won  first  place  quite  easily.  Mr.  Hunt,  Avith  Muscat  Ham¬ 
burgh  was  second  ;  Mr.  Best,  Avith  Gros  Maroc,  third.  In  the 
class  for  tAvo  bunches  any  Muscat  Grape  Mr.  Wasley  was  again 
first  with  grandly  berried  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  Mr 
Hunt  second  with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Green  third  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Melons  Avere  feAV  in  number  but  good  in 
quality.  Windsor  Castle  won  for  Mr.  Tamplin  first  place  in 
the  green  flesh  section,  Mr.  Hunt  occupying  a  similar  position 
Avith  Sutton’s  Scarlet  in  that  division.  Mr.  Wasley,  with  Ex¬ 
quisite,  Avon  for  a  dish  of  Peaches,  also  for  Nectarines,  with 
Pineapple.  Mr.  Wasley  also  had  the  best  three  dishes  of  Plums, 
really  good  fruit  of  July  Green  Gage,  Czar,  and  Angelina 
Burdett. 

For  Messrs.  Sutton’s  prizes  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables  there 
were  but  tAvo  entries.  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to  Sir  W^yndham 
Portal,  Malshanger  Park,  was  an  ea.sy  first  with  magnificent 
Perfection  Tomatoes,  Autumn  Giant  CaulifloAvers,  Intermediate 
Carrots,  Sutton’s  Masterpiece  Pea,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and 
Adnam’s  Glorj’  Potato.  Mr.  Best  was  a  good  .second.  For  eight 
varieties  these  tAvo  exhibitors  occupied  similar  positions  with 
similar  produce. 

For  the  best  decorated  table  for  six  persons,  open  to  ladies 
only,  there  was  a  spirited  competition  and  a  satisfactory  dis¬ 
play.  Mrs.  Thorne,  Winchester  Street,  Basingstoke,  Avon  the 
premier  aAvard  Avith  an  arrangement  of  mixed  flowers  quite 
elegantly  arranged.  Miss  Nellie  Wadmore,  Brook  House, 
Basingstoke,  was  second,  wdth  a  rather  heavy  centrepiece, 
otherwise  an  elegant  combination  in  pink,  of  Roses,  Carnations, 
and  SAveet  Peas.  Miss  Ethel  Middleton,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Basingstoke.  Avas  third,  with  Bougainvillea  glabra  very  prettily 
arranged.  For  the  best  arranged  stand  of  wild  flowers,  grasses, 
and  berries,  Mrs.  Thorne  also  Avon  Avith  a  pleasing  combination, 
not  too  heavily  arranged.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Selby,  Winchester  Road, 
Basingstoke,  second.  Miss  Kate  Wadmore  had  the  best  pair  of 
stands  or  vases  arranged  for  table  decoration.  JNIrs.  Thorne 
second.  Miss  N.  Wadmore  Avas  an  easy  first  for  a  floral  basket 
arranged  for  effect,  really  a  charming  display. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interesting. 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southampton,  had  a  capital 
selection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  consisting  of  Gaillardias,  Rud- 
beckia  conspicua,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  AndreAV  BarloAv  Phloxes, 
and  Pentstemons  in  variety.  Amongst  the  latter  Avere  George 
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Home,  Joseph  Kent,  Newbury  Gem,  James  Hamilton,  and  Her 
Majesty.  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  had  also  a 
similar  group,  consisting  of  Inula  Roezlei,  Tritomas  Rufus  and 
Lemon  Queen,  Dianthus  Napoleon  HI.,  Veronica  subsessilis,  and 
Gladioli  in  variety.  Amongst  the  latter  were  fine  spikes  of 
Mrs.  Beeoher,  Baron  Joseph  Hulot,  a  very  fine  rich  purple; 
Lafayette,  cream,  with  crimson  throat  ;  Bondon,  and  Com¬ 
mandant  de  Gerlache,  blue.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bi’eadmore,  Winchester, 
had  two  dozen  bunches  Sweet  Peas  in  popular  varieties.  Messrs. 
E.  Hillier  and  Sons,  Winchester,  had  Ro.ses  in  quantity  ;  especi¬ 
ally  good  was  Madame  Abel  Chatenay. 

West  Derby,  August  M. 

In  the  midst  of  delightful  weather  this  popular  annual  event 
was  held  in  a  field  adjoining  the  vicarage  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Percy  Stewart.  At  the  luncheon 
presided  over  by  the  energetic  chairman,  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  of  the 
Floral  Nurseries,  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo.  Haigh  and 
Mr.  R.  Pinnington  dealt  chiefly  with  the  beneficial  results  accru¬ 
ing  from  allotments,  and  C.  Crosthwaite,  Esq.,  the  esteemed 
hon.  treasurer,  fully  supported  the  remarks,  and  spoke  of  the 
far  reaching  effects  such  shows  had.  The  latter  gentleman,  by 
his  standing  in  the  neighboui’hood,  will,  I  feel  sure,  further  the 
cause  of  the  society  very  much,  and  with  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr. 
Young  as  colleagues  a  higher  position  is  certain  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  show  itself  was  a  tribute  to  this  aristocratic  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  groups  especially  denoting  real  improvement.  The 
first  position  was  worthily  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gardener 
to  Dr.  Cooke,  with  a  high  central  mound  and  four  corner  ones 
beautifully  furnished.  Crotons  of  rich  hues  and  a  most  judicious 
selection  of  flowering  plants,  and  a  cool  groundwork  almost  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  Maidenhair  Fern  was  refreshing.  The  second, 
from  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Bright,  had  charming 
light  foliage  effects  and  a  capital  foreground.  Mr.  H.  Ogden  a 
close  third.  Dr.  Cooke  had  the  lead  with  two  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants:  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  and  well 
coloured  Crotons  Chelsoni  and  Reidi,  Allamanda  nobilis  (fine), 
and  a  huge  Croton  Chelsoni  were  his  prize  single  specimens,  his 
Lilium  speciosum  Melpomene  being  a  show,  and  Palms  healthJ^ 
Mrs.  Bright  showed  choice  table  plants.  Dr.  Cooke  led  some¬ 
what  easily  in  H.P.  and  Tea  Roses  with  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  Catherine  Mermet,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  The 
Bride  in  good  form.  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft,  gardener  to  W.  Deeming, 
Esq.,  easily  led  with  Gladioli  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  Dr.  Cooke 
with  a  most  useful  lot  of  herbaceous  flowers.  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  moderate,  and  one  regretted  to  see  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  show  and  pompon  vai'ieties. 

There  was  not  a  heavy  competition  in  fruit,  but  a  special 
word  is  due  to  Mr.  Gaunt,  gardener  to  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  for 
superb  Muscats,  and  to  Mr.  .Deeming  for  similar  quality  in  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  A  certificate  was  given 
to  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright,  Knobby  Ash,  for 
enormous  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh. 

Vegetables,  notably  the  twelve  distinct,  shoAved  the  standard 
judges  aim  at  every  sample  free  from  every  trace  of  coarseness 
and  age,  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft  Avinning  Avith  splendid  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Model  Carrots,  Duke  of  York  Potatoes,  Egyptian  Beet, 
and  Lyon  Leeks.  Dr.  Cooke  second  Avith  good  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Potatoes.  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  first 
for  .six,  ruined  in  appearance  by  untidy  staging. 

Under  gardeners  and  cottagers  made  a  record  display,  the 
highest  marks  of  perfection  Avere  noticeable,  particularly  in  the 
vegetables. 

From  R.  F.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  Marlfield,  came  a  most  Avelcome 
table  of  Orchids  composed  of  handsome  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Harryanum  and  Krameri,  Tomatoes,  Early  York  Peaches, 
and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  Floral  Nurseries, 
West  Derby,  is  in  addition  to  Carnations,  specially  dealing  AA'ith 
Dahlias,  and  a  certificate  AA'as  granted  for  a  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  in  bamboo  stands,  Avith  a  background  of  Silver  Acers. 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros.,  florists, 
Avas  Avon  Avith  a  neat  basket  of  SAveet  Peas,  but  here,  to  give 
sati.sfaction  to  all  exhibitors,  the  committee  should  certainly 
limit  the  size  of  the  baskets. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sefton,  Crox- 
teth  Hall,  paid  a  visit  to  the  shoAV  and  evinced  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  exhibits. — R.  P.  R. 

Leic  s!er,  August  4tli  and  5th. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  opened  at  Abbey  Park  Avith  every 
appearance  of  coming  rain,  and  a  slight  shoAV'er  happened  just 
before  noon.  Happily,  it  AAas  of  vei-y  short  duration.  The 
weather  broke  beautifully  fine  soon  after,  and  thousands  of 
visitors  wended  their  way  to  the  park  to  see  one  of  the  finest 
displays  ever  seen  in  Leicester.  One  principal  feature  Avas  the 
large  number  of  trade  exhibits,  which  furnished  many  varied 
and  peculiarly  interesting  features.  The  Abbey  Park  Avas  seen 
at  its  best;  Mr.  John  Burn,  the  superintendent,  does  his 


utmost  to  make  the  park  attractive,  as,  indeed,  he  does  in  the 
case  of  all  the  open  spaces  he  has  under  his  control,  and  he 
succeeds  in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  are  some  features  pf 
gardening  in  the  Abbey  Park  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

Plants. — Turning  to  the  details  of  the  exhibition,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  class  Avas  for  a  group  arranged  for  effect,  coA'ering  a  space 
of  160  feet,  and  here  Mr.  James  Cypher  took  the  first 
prize  with  one  of  those  artistic  and  rich  arx’angements  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  setting  up  Avith  so  much  skill.  The  beauty  of  the 
floAvers  employed  harmonised  Avell  Avith  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
foliaged  plants.  Mr.  Thompson,  Little  Over  House,  Derby,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  third,  both  Avith  attrac- 
tNe  and  Avell-finished  groups.  With  six  stove  Mr.  Finch  was 
first;  he  had  a  very  fine  Ixora  Williamsi,  a  Bougainvillea, 
and  an  Erica,  a  Palm,  and  two  Crotons.  Mr.  H.  BlakeAvay, 
gardener  to  Sir  A.  Muntz,  Bart.,  Avas  second;  he  had  a  good 
example  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  a  Statice,  &c.  Mr.  Blake¬ 
way  Avas  first  Avith  six  exotic  Ferns,  staging  good  even,  Avell- 
grown  examples  unnamed.  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Gip.sy  Lane  Nur¬ 
sery,  Leicester,  was  second.  The  best  plant  in  bloom  Avas  a  fine 
Ixora  Willianrsi  from  Mr.  Finch,  and  this  had  a  silver  medal 
aAvarded  to  it  also. 

Roses. — Cut  Roses  came  next  in  the  order  of  the  schedule, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
shoAV.  The  best  thirty-six  blooms  dissimilar  came  from  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  NeAA’toAvnards,  Belfast,  Avho  had  very 
fine  blooms  indeed,  among  them  George  Dickson,  a  grand  new 
Irish  Hybrid  Tea,  something  of  the  colour  of  Liberty,  but  large, 
shell-petalled,  full,  and  very  fine;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  a 
highly  promising  neAV  pale  Rose ;  Le  Due  de  Morney,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Horace  Vernet,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Bessie  BroAvn,  Ulster,  Her  Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France, 
Mildred  Grant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  &c.  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll,  nursei’ymen,  Dundee,  Avere  second,  they  having  very  good 
blooms  of  Horace  Vernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Caroline  Testout,  Mil¬ 
dred  Grant,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Marchione.ss  of  Londonderry,  Alice  Lindsell,  White 
Lady,  Dr.  Andry,  Ac.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin, 
were  third.  With  tAventy-four  A'arieties  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons  Avere  again  first.  They  had  in  A'ery  fine  character  Le  Due 
de  Rohan,  Helen  Keller,  Bessie  BroAvn,  Oscar  Cordel,  Captain 
HayAvard,  Alfred  Colomb,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Alan 
Cheales,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Rosslyn,  Alice  Lindsell,  Ac.  Second 
Mr.  J.  Barron,  Leicester;  and  third  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co. 
With  tAvelve  Teas  and  Noisettes  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  Avere 
once  more  first,  having  very  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Jules 
Gravereau,  Golden  Gate,  Lady  Derby  (iieAA’),  Madame  Vermorel, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  George 
Prince,  a  neAV  Tea.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  Avere  second,  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  third.  With  tAvelve  blooms  of  one 
variety  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  led  the  way,  having  Mildred 
Grant  in  very  fine  character.  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  came 
second  Avith  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
nurserymen.  Chard,  third,  Avith  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  With  twelve 
Teas,  one  variety,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons  again  took  the 
first  prize  Avith  very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  MaAvley.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll  Avere  second  AAith  the  same  variety,  and  Messrs. 
Harkne.ss  and  Son  third  Avith  White  Maman  Cochet.  The  best 
Rose  in  the  shoAv  Avas  the  neAA-  H.T.  George  Dickson,  shoAvn  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Roses  Avere  also  shoAvn  in  a  feAV  classes  by  amateurs,  and  by 
gentlemen’s  gardeners.  Some  very  creditable  blooms  were 
staged,  but  the  croAvded  state  of  the  tents,  AA’hich  were  filled  to 
overfloAving  as  soon  as  they  Avere  opened  to  the  public,  prevented 
any  notes  from  being  taken.  The  principal  prizeAvinners  Avere 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Machin,  R.  Parks,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Machin  had  the  best  tAvelve  blooms  of  one  Amriety, 
staging  White  Maman  Cochet  (very  good) ;  Mr.  R.  Parks  was 
second  with  Her  Majesty. 

Begonias,  double,  Avere  very  finely  shoAvn  by  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon,  TAverton  Nursery,  Bath,  Avho  had  varieties 
of  the  highest  quality.  They  took  the  first  prize  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  and  also  for  tAventy-four  singles,  equally  fine  in 
development.  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  came  in  second  with 
doubles,  and  Mr.  C.  Burditt,  Great  Bowden,  third.  Cut 
Begonias  Avere  also  shown,  by  amateurs,  but  they  Avere  of 
indifferent  quality. 

Carnations  aird  Picotees  Avere  a  A’ery  fine  feature,  especially 
the  seifs  and  yelloAv  grounds.  With  tAvelve  flakes  and  bizarres 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Birmingham,  Avere  first, 
having  Avell  developed  blooms  of  Gordon  LeAvis,  J.  S.  Hedderley, 
Master  Fred,  Robert  Houlgrave,  George  Rudd,  Guardsman, 
Merton,  Sportsman,  &c.  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn,  Handsworth,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Avas  second,  also  with  good  blooms.  With  twelve 
seifs  Mr.  G.  Rudd,  Cotteridge,  Avas  first,  having  fine  flowers  of 
excellent  A'arieties,  but  unnamed.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
Avere  a  close  second.  They  had  in  capital  character  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro’,  Ladj'  Hermione,  Sir  Bevys,  Germania,  Her  Grace, 
Barras,  &c.  ;  third  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn.  With  tAvelve  yellow 
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grounds  Mr.  Rudd  was  again  first  with  large  full  blooms  of 
Argosy,  Pagan,  Euryalus,  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Hidalgo,  Golden 
Eagle,  etc.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  were  second,  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  third.  With  twelve  Picotees,  white  grounds, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  were  placed  first  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  second.  There  were  classes  also  for  the  best  bizarre,  the 
best  flake,  also  self  and  Picotee.  In  the  amateurs’  division,  in 
which  the  competition  was  very  good,  Mr.  J.  Grumley  was  fir,st 
with  six  Carnations  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Baker  was  second.  Mr.  J. 
Grumley  was  first  with  six  Picotees  and  Mr.  H.  Grumley  second. 
With  six  yellow  grounds  Mr.  J.  Ward  was  first  and  Mr.  H. 
Grumley  second ;  and  these  two  occupied  similar  positions  with 
six  self  Carnations.  With  six  bunches,  six  flowers  of  one  variety 
in  a  bunch,  Mr.  H.  Yeomans  was  first.  There  were  classes  also 
for  single  blooms,  in  which  the  competition  was  very  keen. 

Hardy  annuals  shown  in  bunches,  one  class  being  for  twelve, 
made  a  pretty  displa3^  Mr.  M.  Firth  was  first  with  such  things 
as  Zinnias,  Lavatera,  Stocks,  White  Spiral  Candytufts,  Salpi- 
glossis,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  staging  in  fine  character 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Eucharis  amazonica.  Gloxinia,  Ixora, 
Tuberose,  Pancratium,  Ac.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  shown  in 
bold  trusses.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  first.  Mr.  P.  Newbold  had 
the  best  six  blooms  of  Fancy  Pansies,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  Violas,  Mr.  W.  Wright  being  a  close  second. 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  were  first  with  twelve  Show  or  Fancy 
Dahlias,  staging  good  blooms  for  the  season.  Mr.  H.  Fretting- 
ham  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias ;  Messrs. 
Jarman  and  Co.  were  second. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  were  first  with  a  hand 
bouquet,  and  Mr.  H.  Rogers  second.  Mr.  H.  Carnall,  London 
Road,  Leicester,  had  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  several 
charming  ararngements  being  shown. 

Bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  flowers  were  very 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham, 
who  made  a  really  grand  display.  They  were  also  in  fine 
character  in  other  classes.  ‘ 

Fruit  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  judges  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  spoke  highly  of  it.  With  eight  dishes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was  first,  having 
two  bunches  each  of  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Barrington  Peaches, 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melon,  and  a  Queen  Pine.  Mr.  J. 
Read,  The  Gardens,  Bretby  Park,  Chesterfield,  was  second  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  other 
good  subjects.  Mr.  J.  Swanwick,  Nottingham,  was  third.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  also  first  with  eight  dishes,  including  two  varieties 
of  Grapes,  Pine  excluded.  He  had  Black  Hamburgh  and  White 
Muscat  Grapes,  Raymacker  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pears  and  Lady  Sudelej'  Apples,  both  very  fine, 
Negro  Largo  Figs,  Ac.  Mr.  Read  was  again  second.  Mr. 
Goodacre  had  the  best  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  staging  very 
good  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  Read  was  second ; 
his  best  bunches  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
Court.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  fir.st  with  two  highly  finished  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  Mr.  J.  Swanwick  was  second. 
With  two  excellent  bunches  of  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr. 
J.  Goodacre  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  Bosworth  Hall 
Gardens,  Rugby,  second.  With  any  other  black  Grape  but 
Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  with  two  finely  finished 
bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Duncan  was  second  with 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway  was  first  with  six  Peaches 
and  also  with  six  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  second  in 
both  classes.  Melons  were  shown  in  two  classes.  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  first  with  Cherries  in  two  classes.  Gooseberries  and  other 
hardy  fruits  were  also  shown  in  their  respective  classes. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  had  the  best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of 
vegetables,  showing  fine  produce,  and  Mr.  Read  was  second. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  also  first  with  two  dishes  of  Potatoes.  Peas, 
Vegetable  Ma^’rows,  Onions,  spring  and  autumn  sown.  Carrots, 
Ac.,  were  also  shown  in  single  dishes.  In  the  cottagers’  tent 
there  was  quite  a  display  of  cut  flowers,  hardy  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  all  generally  of  fine  character. 

The  special  prizes  offered  for  vegetables  by  Me.ssrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  also  for  Sweet 
Peas,  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  Sweet  Peas,  by  Mr.  R.  Pringle 
for  vegetables,  Messrs.  Yarde  and  Co.,  Northampton,  for  Sweet 
Peas,  Ac.,  and  others  brought  a  variety  of  good  exhibits. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  dealt  with  in  a  liberal  manner. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Leicester,  for  a 
very  fine  display  of  Roses  tastefully  set  up  in  bunches ;  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  for  an  exceptionally  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  double  and  single  Begonias;  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acock’s 
Green,  for  hardy  flowers,  forming  a  superb  bank ;  to  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  for  plants  and  flowers.  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott  being  in  very  fine  character;  and  to  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Peterborough,  for  decorative  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 
Ac.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carnall,  Holden,  j 


Varner,  Deverill,  Pattinson,  Harrison  and  Sons,  Barron,  The 
Ranelagh  Nursery  Co.,  E.  Harris,  and  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  all  for 
meritoi'ious  exhibits.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
Asparagus  myriocladus,  from  the  Ranelagh  Nursery  Co., 
Leamington ;  and  to  two  new  Sweet  Peas  from  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Johnson  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Boston,  viz.,  Gladys  Deal,  a  delicate 
blue-lavender,  and  Elfrida,  creamy  white  striped  with  rose. 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborue,  this 
society  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  the  Priory,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  on  Thursday  last.  About  sixty  members  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  tea  by  Mr.  Whidborne,  after  which  the  company  were 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  picturesque  grounds 
and  greenhouses,  so  admirably  kept  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Whitlock,  the  head  gardener.  The  visitors  w’ere  much 
struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  garden,  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds  alike  being  well  kept,  while  the  absence  of  weeds  was 
remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  bad  season,  the  summer 
bedding  looked  exceptionally  well,  while  the  visitors  took  special 
notice  of  several  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  showing  good  bloom.  The 
greenhouses,  too,  were  much  admired.  Amongst  the  plants  in 
bloom  were  noticed  some  beautiful  Torenias,  Anthuriums, 
Begonias,  while  several  Orchids  lent  a  charm  to  their  appear¬ 
ance  with  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Ac.,  in  excellent  condition. 
Pi’obably  the  most  interesting  to  the  visitors  was  a  corridor  wall 
100ft  long  and  30ft  high,  covered  with  Zonal  Geraniums,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  sight  seen  every  day.  These,  planted  some 
thirty  years  ago,  have  thrived  wonderfully,  and  are  now  one 
mass  of  bloom,  which  would  puzzle  the  artist  to  paint,  while  the 
trusses  of  bloom  are  exceedingly  large. 

After  the  visitors  had  feasted  their  eyes  on  this  sight  of 
sights,  the  members  adjourned  to  a  large  room  in  the  garden, 
and  proceeded  Avith  their  meeting,  Avhen  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  read  a  most  practical  paper 
on  the  Eucharis,  he  being  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject.  He  dealt  in  an  able  way  Avith  the  cultivation  of 
these,  useful  plants,  composts,  Avatering,  feeding  alike  having  his 
careful  attention.  His  paper  Avas  an  excellent  one,  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne  he  Avas  accorded  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  society  and  himself.  Mr.  Whidborne  then 
presented  fiA'e  R.H.S.  medals  for  five  members  for  regular 
attendance.  Mr.  Ellis  GroA*es  then  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Whidborne  for  his  great  kindness  and  for  the 
utmost  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  society,  Avhich  Avas  heartily 
received.  This  brought  to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Prizes  for  tAvo  bouquets  of  hardy  flow’ers  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Ambrose  (first)  and  Coombs  (second). — H.  K. 


The  Pith  Moth. 

(Lavern.v  atk.4.  Haw.) 

Much  damage  is  caused  to  fruit  trees  by  the  larvae  of  the  pith 
moth,  but  as  the  moth  is  not  often  seen,  it  is  probable  that  fewr 
people  are  acquainted  Avith  it ;  although  it  occurs  over  a  large 
area  of  England. 

The  damage  done  by  the  larA’se  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
nursery  stock.  They  burroAv  up  the  terminal  shoots  and  kill 
them,  the  result  being  deformed  and  stumpy  trees.  The  attacked 
shoots  flag  and  then  die  and  turn  broAvn,  the  dead  masses  varjung 
from  tAvo  to  four  inches  in  length.  These  dead  shoots  may  remain 
for  some  time  on  the  tree,  or  they  may  fall  to  the  ground  natu- 
rallv,  or  be  beaten  off  by  heavy  rain.  The  attack  may  readily  be 
told  from  that  of  Red  Bud  Caterpillar  by  the  absence  of  leaves 
spun  together,  and  the  absence  of  damaged  buds  and  blossom  ;  but 
the  Avhole  shoot  dies  aAvay.  Apple  trees  are  chiefly  attacked,  but 
reports  of  its  ra\’aging  Pears  have  also  been  received.  The  larvje 
are  also  found  on  HaAvthorn  and  other  Avild  Rosacese. 

Life  history. 

This  moth  belongs  to  the  group  of  small  moths  knoAvn  as 
Tineinte  and  to  the  genus  Laverna.  Its  wung  expanse  is  a  little 
less  than  half  an  inch  wdien  fully  expanded ;  the  front  Avings  are 
almost  entirely  black  Avith  Avhite  bars,  but  may  be  mottled  Avith 
black,  dark  broAvn,  and  rusty  broAvn  ;  the  hind  wings  are  grey, 
and,  like  all  Tineinse,  have  long  fringes.  The  head  is  almost 
entirely  Avhite.  The  colour  is  subject  to  much  variation,  some 
specimens  being  almost  black.  The  moth  appears  in  June  accord- 
ino-  to  Stainton,  but  all  those  that  have  been  bred  or  observed 
appeared  in  Julv  ;  and  difference  of  locality  no  doubt  accounts 
for  a  difference  in  the  time  of  their  appearance. 

T’lie  eggs  are  apparently  laid  on  the  leaves  ;  no  definite  observa¬ 
tions  havel  how’ever,  been  made.  The  larvae  feed  first  on  the 
leaves;  but,  as  Avinter  approaches,  and  Avhile  they  are  still  qmte 
small,  they  bore  just  under  the  bark  of  a  tAvig,  or  into  the  tjp  of 
a  shoot,  and  remain  there  most  of  the  winter.  During  January 
and  February  the  larvae  tunnel  right  into  the  young  shoots  and 
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work  up  the  pith  (Fig  E).  In  this  tunnel  the  caterpillar  lives 
until  June:  its  presence  does  not  prevent  the  leaves  and  blossom 
from  unfolding,  although  later  on  they  flag,  turn  brown,  and  die 
right  off  (Fig.  B).  These  dead  shoots  if  broken  off  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  pith  moth  caterpillar  or  pupa,  usually  situated 
near  the  tip  of  a  shoot. 

The  larva  (G)  is  dull  reddish-brown  with  a  deep  brown  head 
and  first  segment ;  the  other  segmezits  show  more  or  less  traces  of 
pale  brown  spots,  four  in  a  row  on  the  second  and  third  segments, 
and  four  placed  in  a  quadrangle  on  the  remaining  segments.  The 
two  front  segments  have  two  lateral  spots,  and  the  remainder  a 
single  lateral  spot.  The  tip  is  deep  brown.  When  mature  the  larvae 
reach  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  and  then  pupate  near  the 


The  Pith  Moth  (Laverna  atra). 

A,  Moth  (magnifled,  line  showing  natural  size);  B,  attacked  Apple  shoot, 
the  upper  portion  shrivelling  up  and  dying  away ;  C,  processes  on  pupa 
(magnified) ;  D,  pupa  (magnified)  in  a  shoot ;  E,  larva  (natural  size)  in  a  shoot 
F  and  G,  larvee  (magnified). 

apex  of  the  shoot  they  have  tunnelled.  They  reach  their  full-fed 
sta^e  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  June. 

The  pupa  (D)  is  of  an  ochreous  hue ;  the  head  and  front  of  the 
thorax  and  tip  of  the  body  mahogany  red.  It  is  cylindrical  in 
form  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  On  the  under  surface 
of  the  last  segment  but  one  are  two  blunt  processes,  separate  and 
diverging  outwards,  hairy  at  their  tips  (Fig.  C) ;  the  eyes  are  black 
and  the  wing  cases  and  legs  long,  the  former  pointed.  This  stage 
lasts  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  moths  emerging  at  the  end  of 
June  or  in  July.  The  pupse  may  sometimes  be  seen  projecting 
from  the  dead  shoots.  Stainton  says  the  larvae  also  occur  in 
Hawthorn  berries  in  September,  and  that  the  black  variety  only 
is  found  in  Apple  shoots  in  February  and  March. 

Preventive  measures. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  this  pest, 
but  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  hand-picking 
the  dead  shoots  before  the  moths  emerge  in  June.  This  can  only 


be  done,  however,  where  S4nall  trees  are  attacked,  and  the  attack 
is  generally  confined  to  such  trees. 

Late  spraying  with  Paris  green  would  probably  prove  bene¬ 
ficial,  as  it  should  kill  the  young  larvae,  which  seem  to  feed  first 
of  all  on  the  leaves.  The  trees  should  be  washed  not  less  than 
four  weeks  before  the  fruit  is  gathered,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
harv'ested  a  heavy  spraying  may  be  given.  The  time  to  spray, 
therefore,  must  depend  on  the  variety  of  Apple  concerned.  This 
is  certainly  worth  giving  a  fair  trial,  as  beyond  hand-picking 
nothing  else  can  be  suggested  to  check  the  increase  of  this  iiest, 
which  has  been  so  noticeable  during  the  past  few  years. 

Copies  of  the  above  in  leaflet  form  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  and  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  Letters  of  appli¬ 
cation  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 


Re-Queening. 

Success  in  bee-keeping  depends  largely  upon  good  stock  and 
plant,  more  particularly  upon  the  former,  and  bee-keepers 
cannot  fall  into  a  greater  error  than  that  of  tolerating  old 
queens.  It  is  all  vei-j^  well  to  harp  upoq  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  from  the  most  powerful  colonies  that  the  bejfi;  results  are 
obtained,  but  the  salient  point  is  overlooked,  i.e.,  that  young 
prolific  queens  are  essential  to  the  production  of  such  stocks. 
Every  practised  apiarist  will  admit  that  stimulative  feeding  in 
order  to  worry  a  failing  queen  to  lay  rapidly  is  utterly  useless, 
as  the  bees  will  simply  store  the  syrup  in  the  brood  nest, 
because  the  queen  fails  to  respond  to  the  stimulation  and  fill 
the  cells  with  eggs.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  strong  colony  from 
a  failing  queen  by  any  device.  If  a  queen  is  laying  well  in  the 
autumn  of  her  second  year,  and  has  maintained  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season,  to  purchase  a  queen  to  supersede 
her  is  apparently  a  nonsensical  waste ;  but  is  it  ? 

For  5s.  or  thereabouts  a  specially  bred  young  and  prolific 
queen  may  be  bought  in  the  autumn,  and  if  she  is  introduced 
prior  to  feeding  up  for  the  winter  she  will  generally  fill  the 
brood  nest  with  eggs. 

These  are  the  bees  which  winter  well,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hive  being  more  numei'ous  maintain  the  heat  of  the  cluster 
better ;  consequently  the  consumption  of  food  is  reduced,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  space  the  young  bees  can  cover  in  the 
spring,  so  will  the  young  queen  lay  eggs  and  extend  the  brood 
nest.  The  quantity  of  brood  raised  will  be  greater,  the  colony 
will  thus  be  ready  for  supering  earlier,  and  if  there  is  sufficient 
food  given  in  the  autumn  will  not  require  feeding,  and  in  most 
cases  will  yield  double  the  quantity  of  honey.  There  is  thus 
economy  of  labour  and  food,  and  the  increased  harvest  pays  for 
the  queen  over  and  over  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  old  queen  is  left  to  pass  the 
winter  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  it  often  happens  that, 
although  she  was  accomplishing  so  much  the  previous  year,  she 
will  not  survive  the  w'inter.  If  she  does,  she  will  be  found  the 
following  spring  with  a  very  meagre  population,  having  been 
unequal  to  the  task  of  rapid  ovipositing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  unfit  for  anything  further.  This  can  have  but  one 
result,  viz.,  the  loss  of  part,  or  all  the  season’s  honey;  as  the 
bees,  finding  the  queen  failing,  naturally  attempt  to  supersede 
her.  In  the  meantime  the  iiopulation  is  rapidly  dwindling 
away,  having  no  hatching  brood  to  replace  the  heavy  mortality 
in  the  spring.  Should  the  apiarist  find  out  the  state  of  things, 
he  remedies  it  by  purchasing  a  queen  at  a  higher  price  than 
would  have  been  the  case  the  iirevious  autumn,  or  the  stock  dies 
out  altogether. 

Now  that  it  is  understood  why  it  is  necessary  te  re-queen 
some  colonies  at  least  in  an  apiary  each  year,  a  mtle  advice  is 
necessary  as  to  purchasing  queens.  The  qualities  of  the  different 
strains  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  breeding  intensifies  and 
concentrates  good  and  bad  points.  The  more  observant  will 
have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  kind  of  bees  they  require, 
which  will  be  the  most  profitable  from  all  points  of  view.  By 
procuring  them  from  good  breeders  the  best  of  stock  can  thus 
be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost.  Most  queetn  breeders,  when 
asked,  will  give  advice  as  to  what  kind  they  recommend. 
There  is  necessarily  discrimination  required  in  selecting  queens 
and  drones  with  reference  to  the  qualities  they  possess,  and 
which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  in  the  progeny. 

It  is  by  hybridisation  and  acclimatisation,  or  what  Mr. 
Darwin  calls  natural  selection,  that  we  have  undeniably  im¬ 
proved  our  natives.  Nature,  however,  does  not  produce  the 
Durham  ox  or  the  racehorse;  but  science,  by  imitating  Nature, 
may  bring  about  similar  modifications  in  bee  life.  The  neces- 
sai’y  qualities  are  uniformity  of  temper,  energy,  prolificacy,  and 
hardiness. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES :  PLANTING. — Early  rooted  runners 
may  now  be  transferred  to  permanent  positions  where  they  can 
scon  take  root  and  make  progress,  forming  bold  crowns  by  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  or  the  end  of  the  growing  period.  These 
will  thus  stand  a  fair  chance  of  fruiting  well  next  season.  This 
is  the  main  object  of  early  planting,  but  it  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  the  runners  have  been  specially  prepared  by  taking 
them  in  hand  some  weeks  since,  and  inducing  them  to  root  into 
small  pots,  from  which  they  may  be  readily  turned  with  a  good 
ball  of  roots  and  soil,  which  should  not  be  so  pot-bound  as  to 
need  much  disturbance,  other  than  loosening  some  of  the  lower 
rootlets.  Previous  to  planting  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist ; 
indeed,  from  the  time  of  securing  the  runners  on  the  soil  sur¬ 
face,  moisture  must  never  be  wanting.  The  ground  must  be 
well  prepared  by  digging  deeply  and  enriching  rvith  manure, 
well  incorporated,  finally  making  it  firm  previous  to  placing  out 
the  plants.  Plant  in  rows  not  less  than  2ft  apart,  the  i^lants 
being  15in  to  18in  a.sunder.  Insert  them,  if  possible,  when  the 
surface  soil  is  dry ;  the  work  is  then  carried  out  much  more 
readily  and  the  soil  made  firm  about  them.  A  few  applications 
of  water,  as  necessary,  must  be  supplied  until  the  plants  are 
established. 

TREATMENT  OF  ESTABLISHED  BEDS.— Having  made 
provision  for  securing  all  the  runners  required  either  by  layer¬ 
ing  into  small  pots  or  into  the  soil  between  the  rows,  the  rest 
should  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cut 
off  the  better.  With  the  presence  of  runners  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  down  weeds.  The  removal  of  both  may  be  effected, 
thus  affording  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  main  planks,  and 
the  .soil  freed  of  growths,  which  tend  to  exhaust  the  nutriment 
in  it.  Beds  of  plants  which  have  been  longer  than  three  years 
on  the  ground  ought  not  to  be  retained.  Spring  planted  beds 
ought  to  have  the  runners  removed  early. 

SUMMER  PRUNING. — Many  fniit  growers  favour  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  rather  than  an  earlier  pei’iod  for  the  work  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  side  or  foreright  .shoots  of  trained  trees.  The  advantages 
of  earlj^  Augmst  pruning  are  the  more  mature  condition  of  the 
shoots,  whereby,  after  the  shortening,  there  is  not  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  seconclary  growth  from  the  lower  buds.  Should  there 
be  any  it  will  take  place  from  the  upper  buds,  a  length  of 
shoot  containing  four  to  six  leaves  being  left.  The  leading 
shoots  of  bush  and  pyramid  trees  must  not  have  more  than  one- 
third  removed.  Bush  and  pyramid,  wall  and  espalier  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  may  be  dealt  with.  Besides  shortening, 
summer  pruning  may  consist  of  thinning  out,  for  where  shoots 
are  crowded  it  is  obviously  of  advantage  to  give  relief  by  re¬ 
moving  the  least  nece.ssary.  After  crops  of  fruit  have  been 
gathered  there  will  be  on  trees  that  bear  fruit  on  the  annual 
wood  shoots  to  be  dispensed  with.  These  may  usually  be  cut 
cut,  their  place  taken  with  successional  shoots,  while  weakly 
or  any  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  may  be  cut  out  also. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries  may  be  dealt  with 
in  this  manner.  Sucker  growth  of  any  kind  springing  from  the 
roots  of  wall  or  trees  in  the  open  must  be  cut  out. 

THINNING  FRUIT. — The  advantages  following  on  the  thin¬ 
ning  of  fruit  are  usually  on  the  side  of  larger  fruits  of  superior 
quality  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  the  trees  are 
afforded  a  welcome  relief  from  carrying  an  overburdening  crop 
should  they  be  at  all  old  or  tending  to  lessened  vigour.  The 
developing  and  perfecting  of  a  crop  of  fruit  tells  largely  upon 
all  trees,  and  the  aim  of  the  grower  must  be  to  balance  as 
equally  as  possible  the  production  of  healthy  wood,  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  fruit.  Trees  or  bushes  in  the  first 
flush  of  vigour  may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  fruit  than  an 
older  specimen,  because  they  are  able  to  do  justice  to  a  larger 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  curb  the  exuberance  of  wood 
production.  There  is  still  time  to  lessen  the  number  of  fruits 
on  all  trees  which  ripen  their  crops  in  autumn.  Stone  fruits 
are  esijecially  benefited  by  judicious  thinning,  leaving,  as  a 
rule,  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Heavy  bunches  of  Plums  should  have  the  fruits  reduced  in 
number,  while  to  have  fine  and  well  coloured  Apples  and  Pears 
one  fruit  to  a  spur  is  sufficient.  Ill-placed  or  deformed  fruits 
should  be  noted  at  an  early  stage  and  removed. 

SUMMER  thinning'  RASPBERRIES.— Raspberry  stools 
usually  produce  a  larger  number  of  canes  than  it  is  desirable 
to  retain.  A  selection,  therefore,  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
most  suitable  young  canes  for  future  fruiting.  Four  to  six  will 
be  found  to  be  ample,  these  being  of  medium  to  strong  vigour, 
the  rest  being  cut  out.  The  crop  of  fruit  from  the  old  canes 


having  also  been  gathered,  these  are  of  no  further  use,  and 
must  be  removed.  Short  sucker  groAvths  round  the  stools  fork 
out,  but  those  at  a  distance  away  may  remain,  if  canes  are 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  new  plantations.  At  present  train  in  no 
canes  to  the  wires  or  .stakes,  as  they  will  ripen  much  more 
readily  by  hanging  free,  so  that  sun  and  air  can  circulate  among 
them. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOI'SE.— The  trees  are  now  ripe  in  wood  and 
plump  in  bud.  The  leaves,  too,  will  not  be  capable  of  much 
further  effort  in  elaborating  the  sap  and  storing  food  in  the 
adjacent  buds  and  wood,  therefore  any  undue  excitement  will 
cause  the  trees  to  start  into  growth,  which  must  be  guarded 
agaimst  by  exposing  the  trees  to  atmospheric  influence  as  far  as 
the  house  will  admit.  The  border  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  but  have  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  if  the  trees 
are  weak  afford  licpiid  manure.  To  subdue  red  spider  give  an 
occasional  washing  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe,  but  by 
all  means  remove  the  roof  lights,  the  cleansing  influence  of 
rain  and  invigorating  tendency  of  dew,  with  the  thorough 
moistening  of  the  border,  having  a  beneficial  effect.  Black 
aphides  are  very  troublesome  on  the  young  growths  of  Cherry 
trees,  but  the  leaves  and  wood  of  this  season,  from  their  hard 
texture,  are  not  inviting  to  them  ;  yet  if  they  appear  promptly 
use  tobacco  water,  the  narcotic  being  fatal  to  these  hard-to-be- 
killed  insects.  Cherry  trees  in  pots  are  the  most  intereisting  of 
all  fruits  grown  that  way,  and  offer  a  variety  and  afford  fruit 
over  a  long  period,  that  it  is  remarkable  they  are  not  more 
generally  grown.  With  slight  forcing  they  ripen  to  fruit  in 
May ;  in  unheated  houses  the  fruit  ripens  in  June.  Trees  in 
pots  must  be  regularly  watered  and  syringed  to  maintain  them 
in  health. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES. — In  houses  started  in  December  or  January  the  trees 
will  soon  part  with  some  of  the  foliage,  but  it  must  not  be 
accelerated  by  the  roots  being  deprived  of  moisture,  for  it  is 
imperative  that  the  soil  be  kept  moist,  yet  not  saturated. 
Dryness  will  cause  the  buds  to  drop,  and  soddenness  of  soil  in¬ 
duce  premature  growth,  both  of  which  must  be  guarded  against. 
As  a  safeguard  against  starting  the  buds,  allow,  such  lateral 
exten.sion  as  is  necessary  to  appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  a 
few  green  laterals  doing  that  perfectly.  Early  forced  trees  do 
not  usually  make  .strong  growths,  and  they  form  far  too  many 
blossom  buds ;  therefore  the  pruning  needs  to  be  carefully  per¬ 
formed,  as  many  shoots  are  mainly  studded  with  that  descrip¬ 
tion  of  buds,  with  wood  buds  at  the  ba.se  and  extremity  only, 
and  it  is  nece.ssary  to  retain  a  wood  bud  at  the  latter  point,  not 
cutting  back  next  year’s  bearing  wood  unless  the  shoots  are  of 
great  length,  and  then  to  a  wood  bud. 

W^here  disbudding  has  been  properly  attended  to,  no  more 
wood  being  retained  than  is  required  to  replace  the  bearing 
shoots  of  the  current  year  and  to  renew  worn-out  growths,  as 
well  as  to  .supply  the  wood  for  extending  the  trees,  very  little 
pruning  will  be  needed.  Weakly  trees  require  the  smaller 
growths  cut  cut,  so  as  to  impart  more  vigour  to  those  retained, 
for  the  weak  shoots  afford  much  smaller  fruit  than  the  mode¬ 
rately  vigorous  and  well-ripened  growths.  Some  trees  grow  too 
vigorously,  and  must  be  lifted  to  induce  a  sturdy  fruitful  habit. 
Weakly  trees  should  have  the  old  soil  carefully  removed  from 
amongst  the  roots,  supplying  loam  of  a  calcareo-argillaceous 
nature.  Give  a  good  watering  both  to  the  lifted  trees  and  to 
those  that  have  had  the  soil  renewed  about  the  roots.  These 
operations  require  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
mature,  and  before  they  fall  from  the  trees,  syringing  the  latter 
and  .shading  whilst  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  for  a  few  days 
afterwards  if  the  weather  is  bright. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — As  the  fruit  is  cleared  from  indi¬ 
vidual  trees  cut  away  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  unless 
required  for  extension,  and  all  the  shoots  where  the  growths 
are  too  crowded  should  be  thinned.  This  will  allow  of  cleansing 
operations  being  more  effectively  performed,  it  being  imperative 
that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  With  the  free 
access  of  light  and  air  the  buds  will  form  perfectly,  and  the 
wood  ripen  thoroughly,  provided  attention  is  given  to  a  due 
supply  of  w’ater  at  the  roots.  The  house  will  need  ventilation 
day  and  night,  and  where  the  roof  lights  are  movable  and  the 
trees  not  very  vigorous  they  may  be  removed  when  the  buds  are 
plumped.  Where  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air 
will  enhance  the  quality  considerably,  supplying  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  and  securing  air  moisture 
by  damping  the  paths  and  border  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
as  an  arid  atmosphere  favours  thrips  and  red  spider  and  the  pre¬ 
mature  ripening  of  the  foliage.  Dryness  at  the  roots  also 
favours  these  pe.sts,  tends  to  the  fruit  ripening  unduly,  and 
may  render  it  mealy  and  flavourless.  A  slight  shade  is  some¬ 
times  beneficial  when  the  .sun  is  powerful  and  the  apex  of  the 
fruit  fully  exposed  to  its  rays  beneath  large  panes  of  glass,  to 
prevent  the  fruit  ripening  too  quickly  and  becoming  discoloured 
at  the  apex,  or  when  it  ripens  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Ants 
are  sometimes  very  troublesome  on  such  fruits,  especially  Nec- 
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tarines,  eating  into  the  choicest  at  the  apex.  Poisons  are  not 
safe  to  use  at  such  times.  The  only  suitable  means  of  riddance 
is  to  take  small  pieces  of  dry  sponge  between  the  fingers  and 
dip  them  thus  held  in  treacle,  relaxing  the  pressure  so  that 
this  will  be  absorbed  by  the  sponge,  then  remove  and  with  a 
gentle  squeeze  free  the  sponge  of  the  excess  treacle,  placing 
the  bowls  or  saucers  level  with  the  edge  in  the  soil  in  their  runs, 
or  near  their  haunts;  and  when  the  ants  are  feeding  lift  and 
drop  the  sponge  into  boiling  water.  Another  plan  is  to  place 
some  partially  picked  bones,  such  as  come  from  table,  in  their 
haunts,  and  when  they  are  feeding  on  the  meat  place  them  in 
boiling  water.  The  bait  should  be  dried  before  using  again,  and 
this  persisted  in  will  soon  clear  a  house  of  the  ants. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  wood  should  be  laid  on  thinner  than 
is  customary  with  trees  in  earlier  houses,  so  as  to  give  it  a  better 
chance  to  ripen,  and  the  foliage  advantage  to  assimilate  food 
and  store  it  in  the  wood ;  whilst  the  buds  are  perfectly  formed. 
Attend,  therefore,  to  thinning  and  regulating  the  growths. 
Gross  shoots  tend  to  impoverish  the  weaker,  appropriate  an 
undue  amount  of  sap,  j^revent  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
nutriment,  and  are  seldom  fruitful.  They  mostly  fall  a  prey  to 
gum  disease,  and  are  best  removed  in  favour  of  less  exuberant 
growths,  striving  to  secure  an  even  spread  of  moderately  strong 
short  jointed  wood.  Ventilate  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day ;  allow  a  good  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  close 
in  good  time,  so  as  to  run  to  Sfideg  or  even  90deg.  This  will 
only  be  necessary  where  the  fruit  is  required  accelerated  in 
ripening.  Sun  heat  will  not  do  any  harm  after  evaporation  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  it  is  desirable  to  admit  a 
little  air  before  nightfall,  to  allow  the  pent  up  moisture  to 
escape,  and  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  house  will  insure  rest. 
Early  ventilation  and  consequent  elaboration  of  the  sap  is 
necessary  for  the  solidification  of  the  growths.  Forcible 
syringings  will  keep  the  trees  free  from  red  spider,  and  should 
be  continued  until  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Keep  the 
borders  well,  but  not  excessively,  supplied  with  water  or 
liquid  manure,  mulching  the  surface  with  short  sweetened 
manure. — St.  Albans. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 
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deg. 
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50-1 
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57-2 

55-3 
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55-9 

_ 

65'0 
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58  2 

53'3 

Tuesday  ...2L 

S.E. 

59'6 

56-8 
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C.02 
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61'0 

58-4 

39'5 

Wed’sday  22 

S.W. 

64-5 
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0.01 
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58-4 

40-9 

Thursday  23 

S.W. 
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59-7 
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1.20 

63  5 
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58  4 
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Friday  ...24 
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56-1 
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S.W. 
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Means  ... 
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0-39 
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Thursday  30 
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Friday  ...31 
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60-3 
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1-00 
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From  J uly  19th  to  25th,  a  week  of  dull  weather,  wfith  rain  on  six 
days  ;  and  also  from  the  26th  to  August  1st.  the  weather  has  been  dull 
and  eool.  with  rain  on  six  days.  Total  rainfall  for  July,  3-95  inches. 


Trad-e  Catalogues  Received. 

T.  Methveu  and  Sons.  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. — Bulbs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London. — Bulbs. 


Tr.4DE  Notice. — -The  contract  for  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
parks  and  cemeteries  of  Bradford  with  bulbs,  forcing  plants,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  sundries,  &e.,  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Edwards,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  Leeds.. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  bedirected 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

GRUBS  ON  STALKS  AND  ROOTS  OF  CABBAGES  (N.  H.  S.). 
— The  reply  to  your  query  will  be  found  on  page  121. 

DURATION  OF  FRENCH  RANUNCULUS  (Hortus).  —  The 
roots  will  endure  indefinitely  if  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ripen 
and  turn  yellow  after  flowering  is  over,  drying  and  storing  away  in  a 
dry  airy  compartment,  in  drawers,  or  suspended  in  paper  bags  until 
planting  time  again  arrives.  This  is  best  done  towards  the  end  of 
February,  should  the  weather  permit,  and  being  properly  planted  and 
well  attended  to,  there  is  pi’actically  no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
roots,  the  plants  being  given  fresh  soil  or  new  beds  from  time  to  time. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  FALLING  OFF  (E.  G.).— The 
two  fruits  each  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  have  been  cast  through 
defective  stoning.  Though  the  stone  in  all  the  four  samples  was 
completely  foi’med  and  hard,  the  kernels  were  very  small,  shrunken, 
and  defective,  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  fruit  falling  off.  One 
of  the  Nectarines  had  also  split,  a  matter  that  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  being  attributed  to  imperfect  fertilisation,  which  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  defective  state  of  the  kernels,  which  are 
devoid  of  embryos  ;  hence,  useless  as  means  of  continuation  by  seed, 
this  being  Nature’s  definite  law.  not  man’s  sole  or  chief  concern  about 
flesh.  The  best  aids  to  avoiding  stone  splitting  and  casting  of  the 
fruit  in  stoning,  or  at  its  should-be  completion,  is  carefully  lifting  the 
trees  and  replanting  them  in  rather  strong  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  keeping  the  roots  ■well  up  to  the 
surface,  and  making  the  soil  firm  under,  about,  and  over  them.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  tlie  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  and 
done  carefully.  The  trees  not  being  very  old.  this  will  not  prejudice 
the  next  year’s  crop.  It  would  also  be  well  to  have  I’eeourse  to 
fertilising  the  blossoms,  especially  cross-fertilisation. 

TOMATOES  NOT  SWELLING  (J.  C.). — The  fruits,  a  quai’ter  to 
half -swelled,  are  seedless,  ■which  is  the  only  cause  of  their  not  swelling 
that  we  can  discover.  In  the  United  States  is  is  said  that  Tomato 
cultivators  have  succeeded  in  growing  Tomatoes  without  seeds,  greatly 
to  the  increase  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  in  sugar,  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  appendicitis  ;  but  if  like  yours  we  question  their  utility,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  supply  of  plants  is  to  be  maintained.  All  the 
fruits  in  your  ease  are  without  evidence  of  seed,  and  to  insure  their 
further  swelling  it  is  likely  that  phosphate  of  potash,  ^oz  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  would  be  the  most  serviceable,  increasing  as  we  suspect  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  This  may  be  supplemented  about 
once  a  week  with  nitrate  of  soda,  ^oz  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  or  the  two 
substances  may  be  used  together  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
phosphate  of  potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  using  §oz.  of  the 
mixture  per  gallon  of  Avater.  Or  form  a  mixture  of  three  parts  super¬ 
phosphate,  one  part  sulphate  of  potash,  and  half  a  part  nitrate  of 
soda,  using  ^  to  loz  of  the  mixture  to  a  gallon  of  Avater.  In  order  to 
have  the  fruit  SAvell  properly,  it  Avould  be  advisable  to  carefully 
fertilise  the  blossom,  haAfing  recourse  to  cross-fei'tilisation  in  order  to 
effect  thorough  fecundation. 

USING  KAINIT,  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  AND 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  CELERY,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
AND  VINES  (F.  L.,  Hants). — It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  adA'isable  to  use 
kainit  during  the  groAvth  of  the  plant,  but  is  best  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  superphosphate,  and  applied  some  time  in  advance  of 
cropping,  or  in  autumn  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees,  folloAving  Avith  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  spi'ing.  or  Avhen  the  plants  are  starting  into  growth. 
Of  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  kainit  3Jlb  may  be  applied  per 
rod,  and  dug  in  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  after  the  sown  or  set 
plants  are  up  or  established,  or  fruit  trees  starting  into  groAvth,  apply 
finely  crushed  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  Iflb  per  rod.  As  you 
have  used  farmyard  manure  for  the  Celery,  you  may  sprinkle  nitrate 
of  soda  alongside  of  the  plants,  not  over  them,  in  the  trenches,  about 
^oz  per  yard  run  of  trench,  and  repeat  this  occasionally,  say  at 
intei'A'als  of  three  Aveeks  up  to  the  time  of  first  earthing.  For  the 
Chrysanthemums  you  may  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  liquid  form  not 
stronger  than  ^oz  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  and  not  applying  oftener  than 
once  a  Aveek,  eommeneing  after  the  bloom  buds  have  been  thinned,  not 
before.  For  the  Vines  it  may  be  supplied  also  in  liquid  form  and  weak, 
as  an  aid  to  SAvelling  of  the  Grapes  ;  but  the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  phosphoric  and  potassic  elements 
present  in  the  soil  in  available  form.  If  the  kainit  be  of  good  quality 
you  may  form  a  useful  mixture  for  most  crops  of  three  parts  super¬ 
phosphate,  tAvo  parts  kainit,  and  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  not  applying 
I  more  of  the  mixture  than  4oz  per  square  yard. 
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WISTARIA  DYING  (An  Old  Subscriber)- — It  is  rather  uneoinnion 
for  large  plants  of  this  very  handsome  climbing  deciduous  shrub  to  die 
off ;  but  they  are  sometimes  attacked  on  the  stem  and  at  the  roots  with 
a  cankerous  affection  not  unlike  canker  in  Apple  trees,  which  girdles 
the  stem,  and  the  top,  in  consequence,  collapses.  Probably  the  disease 
is  caused  by  the  fungus  gaining  access  through  a  wound,  and  then  lives 
in  the  tissues  between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  gradually  extends 
circumfereneially  and  girdles  the  stem  or  limb,  and  the  part  above 
collapses.  A  similar  disease  also  attacks  Virginian  Creeper,  but  in  the 
case  of  both  Wistaria  and  that  plant  the  occurrence  is  not  common, 
there  being  very  fine  examples  extant  that  are  much  older  than  thirty 
years,  and  covering  very  large  areas  of  wall.  Probably,  if  you 
examine  the  rootstock,  you  will  find  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the 
mischief. 


TOMATOES  DECAYED  (H.  J.  K.).— The  fruits  are  affected  by 
the  Tomato  rot  (Maerosporium  tomato),  the  fungus  being  often 
extremely  destructive,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors.  The  disease  is 
usually  first  noticeable  Avhen  the  fruit  is  about  half-grown,  and 
commonly  appears  at  the  blossom  end  as  a  small  blackish  spot,  though 
the  disease  appears  in  bad  cases,  such  as  ypurs,  at  the  sides  and 
almost  all  over  the  fruit.  The  tissues  beneath  the  spot  or  spots  are 
destroyed  by  the  fungus,  so  that  the  affected  parts  become  depressed 
or  sunken,  and  the  inside  of  the  Tomato  is  blackened.  The  disease,  in 
this  instance,  is  evidently  caused  by  spores  that  alight  upon  the  fruit, 
the  germ-tubes  of  the  fungus  penetrating  through  the  skin,  and  the 
mycelium  forming  in  the  flesh.  In  many  eases  the  infection  can  be 
traced  to  the  blossom,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  alighting  upon  the 
bloom,  either  when  expanded  or  after  it  has  faded,  and  in  the  dead 
tissue  the  mycelium  forms  and  spreads  to  the  fruit.  Doubtless  the 
disease  is  favoured  by  the  decayed  bloom  being  left  sticking  upon  the 
fruit,  where  spores  are  probably  produced,  and  these  And  a  favourable 
medium  for  germination  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  condensed 
upon  the  fruit,  as  frequently  happens  from  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of 
the  house  after  a  cold  night,  air  not  being  given  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  of  its  disposition  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  on  the  houses. 
TJiis  moisture  is  unquestionably  a  contributory  cause  of  black  spot,  as 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  house  favours  the  germination  of  the  fungoid 
spores.  The  removal  of  the  dead  blooms  from  the  fruit  is  a  great  help 
in  preventing  the  disease,  the  bloom  dropping  readily  the  day  after  it 
has  faded  by  tapping  the  plant,  or  its  support,  or  the  footstalk  of  the 
fruit,  admitting  air  freely  and  maintaining  a  genial  warmth  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  keeping  water  from  the  fruit.  All  diseased  fruits  should 
be  collected  and  burned,  and  to  prevent  further  mischief  the  plants 
may  be  sprayed  with  potassium  sulphide  solution,  loz  of  the  sulphide 
to  3  gallons  of  water,  in  which  loz  softsoap  has  been  dissolved, 
repeating  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

NAME  OF  FRUIT.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  D.). — Scarlet  Golden  Pippin. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  tohose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloioing  number.  (R.  A.  C.). — Adiantum  Williamsi.  (T.  Sceaney). — 
Zenobia  speeiosa.  (W.  B.  R.). — 1,  Silene  Armeria  ;  2,  Centranthus. 
ruber.  (H.  H.  T.). — 2,  Philadelphus  eoronarius ;  3,  Phyteuma  spicatum 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— August  5th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

2 

0  toO  0 

1 

6 

0  0 

2 

0 

0  0 

0 

6 

1  0 

2 

0 

3  0 

0 

2 

0  0 

0  6 

0  8 

4 

0 

5  0 

1 

0 

1  3 

1 

0 

0  0 

3 

0 

4  0 

1 

6 

0  0 

0 

2 

0  0 

1 

3 

1  6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

,,  Jersey,  new,  cwt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Turnips,  bnch . 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0  2i 
10  0  0 
10  0  0 

16  0  0 
3  0  0  0 
2  0  0  0 
6  0  8  0 
14  0  15  0 
0  9  10 
2  0  0  0 
0  6  0  7 
0  0  0  2 
0  5  0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Dracaena,  van,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

,,  Viridis,  doz. . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica  Cavendishi . 

18 

0 

24 

0 

,,  candidissima  ... 
Ferns,  var. ,  doz . 

18 

0 

21 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Fuchsias,  doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Geraniums,  doz . 

4 

0to6 

0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ... 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Heliotrope  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

10 

0 

12 

0 

,,  ,  white  ... 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

Pelargoniums  . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.- Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  Italian,  per  pad 

6  0  to  7  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

10  0to20  0 

Bananas . 

10  0  15  0 

3  6 

5  0 

Cherries,  ^sieves . 

15  0  20  0 

Strawberries,  South  - 

Grapes,  Ilaifiburgh  ... 

10  16 

ampton,  per  bskt. 

0  0 

0  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

10  0  15  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz .  2  0  to  3  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  13 

Cattleyas,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9  16 

Eucharis,  doz .  2  0  3  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0  2  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun .  4  0  6  0 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun.  6  0  8  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  16  0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  .  2  0  3  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  9  0  12  0 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 


Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  3  0  to  4  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  16  2  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch  0  6  0  0 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Py  rethrum,  double, 

doz.  bun .  4  0  5  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  16 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  3  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 2  0  4  0 

,,  Generals .  16  2  0 

Smilax,  bunch  .  4  0  5  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  2  0  2  6 

Violets,  doz.  bun.  ...  2  0  2  0 

,,  Marie  Louise...  2  0  3  6 


Notes. 

In  considering  the  events  of  the  past  week  several  topics 
present  themselves  to  ns  as  being  of  more  or  less  interest 
to  the  farming  community.  Since  St.  Swithin  came  in  we 
have  had  rather  more  than  our  share  of  rain.  There  are  no 
little  Apples  this  year  ready  for  christening,  and  we  can 
only  lament  that  this  good  growing  forcing  season  is  of  no 
interest  to  us  who  have  Plum  or  Apple  orchards.  For  the 
Raspberries  the  rain  came  too  late,  and  now,  just  when  we 
wish  to  gather,  the  small  berries  are  saturated  with 

moisture.  ,  ,  , 

The  belated  haymakers  have  but  a  sorry  prospect,  and 
their  expenses  will  be  heavy  and  the  value  of  their  crop  is 
lessened,  so  that  they  are  losers  all  round.  Professor 
Wrighton  has  had  a  high  old  time.  Listen  to  what  he  says 
of  doings  at  Downton :  “  Twenty  days  hay  carting  without 
any  interruption  from  weather  is  an  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ment  but  was  accomplished  this  extraordinary  year.  Much 
of  the  hay  was  secured  without  a  drop  of  I'ain,  aim 
suffered,  if  at  all,  from  being  rather  too  dry.  The  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  uniformly  heavy,  and  probably  averages  1^  tons 
per  acre.”  Whatever  the  Professor’s  feelings  may  be,  we 
are  thankful  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  safe  ingathering 
of  nearly  200  acres  of  hay— i.e.,  grass  and  Clover.  \A/hat 
the  wear  and  tear  must  be  in  a  catchy  season  is  not  cal- 
chIh.!)!© 

This  droppy  weather  is  all  in  favour  of  the  Turnip  crop, 
so  we  may  hope  to  see  plenty  of  good  keep  to  land  us 
through  the  winter  months. 

As  reports  come  in  from  one  part  and  anothei,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  in  the  small  area  of  this  island  the 
weather  has  varied  in  such  a  remarkable  degree:  floods 
here  drought  or  nearly  so  there  ;  but  whatever  else  has 
been  irregular,  cold  nights  have  been  pretty  universah 
We  almost  think  we  have  got  about  enough  ram  foi  the 
Potatoes.  These  smudgy  days  are  exceedingly  favourable 
to  baneful  growths,  and  more  than  one  up-to-date  grower 
(we  cLo  not  mean  of  that  Potato  in  particular)  has  been  busy 
with  the  spraver.  The  Potato  sprayer  seems  to  have  come 
to  stav.  We  do  not  hear  much  now  of  spraying  Charlock. 
The  results  were  so  divergent  and  the  cost  was  apt  to 
mount  up.  Charlock  is  tough  stuff  to  deal  '''ith.  and  we 
still  hold  the  belief  of  our  younger  days  that  nothmg  beats 
hand  pulling  ;  but  where  are  the  women  and  children  j  r  es, 
and  this  lack  of  children  is  blamed  for  another  evil,  the 
increase  of  the  sparrow  pest — no  t’me  for  bird-nesting,  all 
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time  in  school.  At  any  rate,  the  birds  have  multiplied  to 
an  alarming  extent,  and  one  has  only  to  visit  any  cornfields 
of  early  variety  or  contiguous  to  a  village  or  homestead  to 
see  the  utter  I'uin  that  sparrows  will  cause  in  a  very  short 
time.  One  farmer  writes  to  the  local  press  urging  that  some 
measures  (stern  ones)  be  taken  for  their  extermination,  but 
considers  this  a  case  for  co-operation ;  all  parishes  in  a 
district  must  unite.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  this  our¬ 
selves,  as  we  are  doubtful  if  the  sparrow  is  a  migratory 
bird.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  a  summer  visitant.  We 
wonder  if  any  naturalist  can  tell  us  how  far  a  sparrow  will 
go  in  search  of  food  ;  we  have  never  heard  the  question 
raised.  Of  sparrows  in  relation  to  the  small  fruit  crops,  we 
know  of  tw'o  gardens  not  a  mile  apart,  where  in  one  the 
trees,  unprotected  by  wire,  are  absolutely  bare  of  fruit, 
and  in  the  other,  under  an  immense  cage,  the  fruit  can  be 
estimated  by  the  stone.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
protected  trees  should  be  covered  with  filth,  i.e.,  caterpillars 
and  so  forth.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case  (not  only 
this  year,  but  for  many  past),  the  ^rees  are  as  clean  and 
healthy  and  free  from  insect  pests  as  possible.  This  goes 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  as  insect  eaters  sparrows  are  a 
great  fraud. 

We  are  beginning  to  hope  that  this  year  will  see  us  wuth 
a  plethora  of  straw,  a  most  comfortable  and  pleasing  state 
of  things.  An  old  farmer,  a  man  of  many  acres  and  great 
experience,  was  telling  us  last  week  that  the  lack  of  straw 
was  the  real  reason  of  the  outcry  for  allotments  among  the 
working  men.  It  w'as  not  the  extra  work  they  wanted,  but 
it  was  the  comfort  of  clean  bedding  for  pig  and  possible 
cow,  and  for  the  safe  housing  of  their  Potato  crop.  It  had 
been  his  plan  to  give  straw  freely,  and  his  labourers  were 
not  men  who  were  for  ever  crying  for  a  bit  of  the  moon  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  the  best  field  in  the  lordship. 

We  have  just  looked  over  the  returns  (Government)  as 
they  affect  allotments  and  small  holdings.  A  good  many  of 
us  can  remember  w'hat  a  stew  there  was  when  these  Acts 
became  law — how  they  were  going  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  “back  to  the  land.”  How  no  man  who  was  wishful  for 
an  acre  or  two  should  sigh  in  vain.  How  intensive  agri¬ 
culture  was  to  be  the  fashion,  and  what  a  vast  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  poultry  indus¬ 
tries.  There  w'as  also  another  side  to  the  picture,  namely, 
the  discomfiture  of  land-holders  when  compelled  to  “  stand 
and  deliver”  their  best  and  nearest  (to  the  village)  close. 
We  remember  the  situation  was  very  acute  in  our  own 
village,  where  one  John  Hampden  set  his  mind  on  two  par¬ 
ticularly  good  fields,  quite  the  pick  of  the  farm  in  which 
they  were  included.  Party  feeling  ran  high.  That  par¬ 
ticular  farmer  was  not  popular,  and  we  fear  there  was  more 
than  a  latent  hope  that  he  would  have  to  disgorge.  How¬ 
ever,  moderate  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  close  of  school 
land  was  eventually  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  further 
allotments,  and  the  grumbler  ceased  from  troubling.  We 
may  add,  after  all  the  pother  several  of  the  allotments  were 
for  a  long  time  tenantless,  and  then  were  only  cultivated  by 
pluralists,  just  bringing  about  the  same  wicked  state  of 
aggrandisement  with  which  the  large  farmers  had  been 
charged !  Can  we  accept  five  years  as  a  long  enough  period 
in  •which  to  test  a  movement?  We  think  we  fairly  may  do 
so,  and  when,  therefore,  we  turn  to  the  report  and  learn 
that  during  five  years  about  3,783  acres  have  been  acquired 
for  allotments  out  of  all  the  broad  acres  of  England  and 
Wales,  we  begin  to  wonder  why  all  the  commotion  was 
made. 

The  number  of  local  authorities  who  took  action  for  pro¬ 
viding  allotments  Aves  324 ;  the  claims  were  allocated 
thus  :  Bedfordshire,  56  ;  Berks,  4 ;  Bucks,  178  ;  Cambridge, 
30  ;  Cornwall,  27  ;  Cumberland,  5  ;  Devon,  77  ;  Dorset,  123  ■, 
Ely,  165 ;  Essex,  51  ;  Gloucester,  40  ;  Hereford,  4  ;  Hert¬ 
ford,  103  ;  Kent,  61  ;  Leicester,  24  ;  Lincoln,  234  ;  Middle¬ 
sex,  82  I  Norfolk,  783  ;  Northampton,  16;  Oxford,  41; 
Shropshire,  9  ;  Somerset,  88  ;  Southampton,  122 ;  Suffolk, 
E.,  112;  Suffolk,  W.,  7;  Surrey,  57;  Sussex,  E.,  20; 
Sussex,  W.,  24;  Warwuck,  52;  Wilts,  119;  Worcester,  131; 
Yorks,  212.  We  are  surprised  at  the  place  Norfolk  takes 
on  the  list  as  first.  Possibly  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  land  is  really  most  suitable  for  small  cultivators,  fairly 
light,  and  easily  worked.  We  are  surprised  to  see  so  small 
an  acreage  in  Cambridge  and  Cornwall,  for  we  thought 
both  these  counties  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Potatoes  and  flowering  bulbs,  both  of  which  meet 
with  ready  sales.  The  land  acquired  for  small  holdings 
during  the  same  five  years  is  just  100’  acres  ( !),  of  which 


Lincoln  (Holland  division)  takes  46 ;  Sussex,  42 ;  Plum- 
stead,  8  ;  Bristol,  4. 

Local  authorities  have  also  acquired  land  for  burial 
grounds,  recreation  grounds,  and  sewage  farms  up  to  710 
acres.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  say  the  Act  is  unnecessary, 
but  we  do  say  we  expected  to  see  greater  results.  We 
heard  only  to-day  of  certain  allotments  belonging  to  the 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  - ,  which  for  years  and  years  have 

been  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Leeks.  The 
rivalry  is  something  tremendous,  and  so  are  the  Leeks,  and 
the  growers  are  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  annual  exhibitions, 
w'here  honours  are  dearly  sought. 

Just  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  our  allotment 
holders  are  more  for  Potatoes  than  any  other  product,  and 
are  most  enterprising  in  their  endeavours  to  get  good  new 
varieties,  and  they  expect  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  some  very 
stiff  prices  for  a  novelty.  One  novelty,  an  expensive  one, 
has  proved  its  value  in  rather  an  unexpected  way.  On 
June  29  a  very  sharp  frost  visited  this  district,  and  all 
Potatoes  save  this  one  were  blackened.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  not  often  have  a  frost  so  late  as  the  end  of  June, 
but  really  nowadays  the  most  unexpected  things  do  happen. 
The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  jumps  up  and  down  the 
tube  as  if  bewitched.  We  had  far  warmer  days  last 
January  than  we  had  in' April  and  May,  and  the  frost  that 
failed  us  at  Christmas  comes  to  us  in  June. 

We  notice  some  wise  man  has  been  suggesting  that  the 
Scottish  deer  forests  should,  in  the  face  of  our  gro'wing 
demands  for  meat,  be  again  devoted  to  sheep  and  cattle. 
We  fear  if  every  deer  forest  w^ere  at  once  stocked  with 
sheep  there  would  be  no  very  perceptible  fall  in  the  price 
of  mutton.  As  deer  forests,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
these  practically  sterile  tracts  of  country  are  the  cause  of  a 
very  much  larger  circulation  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm 
than  ever  they  were  under  the  old  regime. 

There  is  just  one  other  point;  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  in  the  habit  of  publishing  from  time  to  time  leaflets  that 
treat  of  matters  of  moment.  These  leaflets  are  gratuitously 
distributed,  but  who  gets  them?  We  fear  not  the  people 
who  most  need  them.  We  doubt  if  the  average  srnall 
farmer  knows  of  their  very  existence.  Occasional  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  columns  of  the  local  weekly  paper, 
but  we  never  see  them  in  the  homes  of  small  occupiers. 
Could  not  some  better  means  of  distribution  be  devised  ? 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  got  all  our  hay  so 
for  the  weather  is  now  thoroughly  broken,  hea-vy  rain  falling 
every  day.  Already  the  mown  fields  have  assumed  a  green  hue, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  aftermath  has  made  considerable 

^  The  root  crops  are  romping  away  so  quickly  that  the  ho ^ 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  them.  Weeds  have  been  very  mmcult 
to  kill,  the  land  is  so  moist,  and  both  weeds  and  small  Turmps 
are  far  too  numerous  between  the  rows.  Tliere  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  horsehoeing  before  they  can  all  be  wiped  out.  Big  weeds 
and  Turnips,  too,  are  very  tenacious  of  life  in  showery  -R'eather. 
The  rain  is  favourable  to  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  but  the  best 
crops  of  corn  are  having  sadly  too  much  of  it.  Tip  to  a  a  week  ago 
very  little  laid  corn  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  string  binders  were 
promised  an  easy  task,  but  there  has  been  a  gr^a-t  alteration, 
and  much  Barley,  as  well  as  Wheat,  is  laid  flat.  Fortunately, 
it  is  not  twisted  about,  but  is  laid  nearly  all  one  way,  which  will 
make  reaping  easier. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Sheep  Scab  Bill  has  passed 
through  committee.  A  systematic  and  compulsory  system  of 
dipping  is  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  get  rid  of  the  scab. 
Outbreaks  almost  invariably  originate  where  farmers  are  too 
shortsighted,  and  mean  to  spend  money  on  reasonable 
guards.  This  is  a  sheep  district,  and  dipping  is  seldom 
neglected.  At  the  present  date  sheep  Avhich  have  not  been 
recently  dipped  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  in  farmers  hands. 
Not  so  with  butchers  and  cattle  dealers,  who  are  very  negligent. 
We  know  a  butcher  who  leaves  his  sheep  unseen  for  a  week 
together.  Such  a  man  would  never  think  of  dipping. 

As  calving  cows  are  not  desirable  articles  about  May  day,  the 
bull  which  has  been  grazing  with  the  cows  and  heifers  should 
now  be  brought  up,  and  put  in  a  small  yard  or  loose  box.  lliere 
are  plenty  of  Tares  and  Clover  for  liinij  and  he  will  be  red.  on 
those  green  foods  for  the  present. 

Harvest  will  be  very  near  in  a  fortnight,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  get  the  harness  and  gearing  looked  over  and  repairs 
made  good.  Saddles,  pads,  and  collars  should  be  attended  to, 
for  it  is  bad  management  to  have  a  necessary  repair  pointed  out 
by  a  sore  shoulder  or  back. 
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THURSDAY,  AUCJUST  13,  1903. 


Window  Gardening. 

IXDOW  gardeuing  as  practised 
by  the  cottager  is  certainly 
conducive  to  real  enjoyment. 
There  is  something  pleasaot 
and  cheering  in  the  sight  that 
speaks  of  a  thoughtful  appreciation 
of  objects  of  interest,  and  show.s 
that  amid  the  cares  of  daily  life  some 
little  attention  can  be  given  to  pets  that 
vary  the  occupation  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
afford  some  little  gratification  as  the  result  of 
successful  manipulation.  But  when  we  come 
to  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  close  courts 
and  narrow  streets  of  crowded  cities  trying  to 
emulate  the  cottager  in  this  respect — and  not 
only  trying,  but  actually  succeeding,  in  growing 
plants  and  flowers  about  their  squalid  homos, 
where  every  circumstance  is  as  little  favour¬ 
able  to  the  design  as  can  well  be  imagined,  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  the  love  of  flowers  were 
inherent  in  human  nature,  and  too  strong  to  bo 
resisted  under  any  circumstances.  From  what 
I  have  actually  seen  I  know  that  window  gar¬ 
dening  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  some 
of  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  Loudon, 
but  should  never  have  thought  that  there  were 
exhibition  plants  grown  in  such  places  ;  but 
there  is  no  disputing  what  has  been  done,  and 
my  only  object  now  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestiims 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  use. 

As  a  gardener,  I  have  occasionally  bad  to 
deal  with  men  who  were  sent  from  various 
workshops  of  Loudon  —  men  that  usually 
inhabit  the  crowded  dwellings  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Most  of  them,  when  thus  sent  into  the 
country  to  build  new  houses  or  do  up  old  ones, 
leave  wives  and  families,  mothers  and  sisters, 
in  their  homes  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares, 
to  whom  they  return  once  a  week;  and  if  tlioy 
can  but  get  a  small  plant  or  two,  a  few  cut¬ 
tings,  or  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  take  with  them, 
they  are  delighted  beyond  measure.  I  have 
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frequently  by  this  means  diffused  as  much  pleasure  among  a 
number  of  workmen  as  though  I  had  done  them  the  greatest 
service  in  the  world.  There  are  those  who  would  demur  at 
thus  giving  away  plants  when  there  are  many  who  have  to 
get  their  living  by  selling  them.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  help 
to  the  trade  ;  for  by  this  means  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  love  of  flowers.  Those  who  have  had  them  once  will  not 
like  to  be  without  them,  and  will  purchase  many  a  plant 
in  order  to  kee'p  up  the  supply,  especially  when  they  have 
gained  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  should 
be  managed.  The  gift  of  a  piece  of  a  Cactus,  a  few  rooted 
pieces  of  Chrysanthemums,  or  a  few  offsets  of  any  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  are  carried  home  Avith  delight.  And  where 
is  the  garden  Avhere  such  would  be  deemed  any  loss  1  Thou¬ 
sands  of  slips  and  cuttings  are  annually  thrown  away ;  many 
gardeners  prefer  doing  so  to  giving  them  away,  even  to  the 
poor  cottager,  on  the  excuse  that  it  is  hurtful  to  trade. 
The  sooner  they  are  disabused  of  such  reasoning  the  better, 
since  the  contrary  is  actually  the  case. 

But  what  I  have  chieflj-  to  suggest  is,  that  some  atten¬ 
tion  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  plants  most  suitable  and  best 
adapted  to  be  grown  in  close  courts  and  smoky  thorough¬ 
fares.  It  is  evident  that  all  plants  will  not  do  alike,  nor  is 
it  possible  that  plants  Avill  ever  be  grown  in  such  localities 
as  are  shown  in  all  the  prime  of  perfect  beauty  at  first-class 
floAver  shows.  Specimen  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  New  Holland 
plants  can  neA'er  be  grown  on  AvindoAv  ledges  ;  and  those 
plants  that  can  be  must  necessarily  be  limited  in  number, 
for  the  reason  that  those  Avho  haA’e  the  management  of  them 
are  not  experienced  growers.  In  the  hands  of  experienced 
cultivators  A’ery  many  plants  are  capable  of  being  brought 
to  a  certain  stage  of  perfection  by  window  culture,  but  the 
chances  are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  unfavourable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  locality.  Where  it  may  be  easy  work  in  the 
country,  it  becomes  difficult  in  the  midst  of  dust,  smoke, 
and  draught,  even  in  practised  hands. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  difficulty  AA'ith  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  matter  ?  I  have  often  been 
shoAvn  a  sooty-looking  plant  and  been  asked  the  cause  of 
its  present  condition,  why  the  leaves  fall  off  prematurely, 
why  it  does  not  flower,  and  so  on.  In  ten  cases  out  of 
twelve  the  plant  happened  to  be  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  a  plant 
little  adapted  to  grow  in  a  dusty  place,  the  downy  surface 
of  the  leaf  being  favourable  to  the  lodgment  of  dust.  A 
glance  at  the  plant  showed  that  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
were  stopped  and  could  not  perform  their  functions,  that 
the  operation  of  potting  Avas  by  no  means  properly  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  it  Avas  tortured  to  the  extreme  by  being 
made  to  stand  in  Avater,  and  being  subjected  to  a  daily  dose 
of  the  same  Avhether  it  liked  it  or  not.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  such  florists  are  going  to  exhibit  good 
specimens  of  Pelargoniums,  or  compete  Avith  country 
growers.  But  CA’en  with  such  a  beginning,  knowledge  may 
increase  with  experience,  and  practice  may  point  out  the 
best  plants  to  grow,  and  the  best  method  of  growing  them. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  perfection  has  been  attained 
Avhen  Ivy  has  been  groAA-n  in  an  old  box  and  trained  over  the 
windoAv,  or  that  Mustard  and  Cress  has  been  groAvn  in  an 
old  colander. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  not  of  the  most  smooth-leaved 
plants,  yet  its  adaptability  to  town  culture  is  well  known 
and  fully  established;  and  even  the  Pelargonium  under  fair 
treatrnent  may  present  a  creditable  appearance.  The 
Fuchsia  and  the  Genista  are  rather  smooth-leaved,  and  are 
A'Cry  good  town  plants.  The  Pentstemon  is  sure  to  do 
well ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  said  for  plants  of 
ornamental  foliage,  especially  the  smooth-leaved  ones,  as 
Farfugium  grande.  But,  again,  I  think  the  chief  depend- 
ance  ought  to  be  placed  on  herbaceous  plants  of  close  habit, 
Avhich  make  A’ery  neat  pot  plants.  Hoav  I  should  like  to 
see  some  town  groAver  grting  all  his  spare  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  collection  of  Saxifrages,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  prettier  or  neater,  or  even  better  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  And  why  not  the  commonest  among  them — the 
London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa),  a  plant  well  adapted 
to  spread  over  pots  and  boxes,  hanging  doAvn  and  making 
a  verdurous  appearance  on  a  AvindoAv-silU  The  Sedums 
and  SemperA’iAuims  are  both  excellent  subjects  for  town 
culture — that  is,  if  a  proper  selection  of  them  be  made — 
the  common  Stonecrop  and  the  common  Houseleek,  a 
sample  of  each  often  groAvs  luxuriantly  on  the  housetop 
fipd  the  windoAA-.sill.  Campanula  pumila,  Alyssums,  Arabis, 
Vincas,  and  Auriculas  might  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed, 
I  haA’e  known  the  latter  groAvn,  if  not.  to  perfection,  at  least 


very  creditably  at  a  garret  window  ;  and  what  has  been 
done  before  may  be  done  again,  for  the  person  who  grew 
them  knew  very  little  of  plants  or  plant-cultivation 
generally. 

The  advantages  of  having  plants  with  hard  or  smooth 
leaves  is  that  they  are  kept  clean  AA’ith  A’ery  little  trouble, 
as  a  sponging  noAV  and  then  Avill  accomplish  it.  and  does 
no  injury  ;  and  that  of  ordinary  herbaceous  plants,  that 
they  are  less  subject  to  be  infested  with  aphides  or  other 
pests,  and  when  groAvn  in  the  midst  of  town  smoke  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars  or  slugs,  as  such  pests 
are  not  likely  to  traA’el  so  far  out  of  their  way  in  quest  of 
food.  There  are  still  other  plants  that  possess  a  wonderful 
property  of  resisting  all  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other 
counteracting  influences.  I  have  known  a  plant  of  Ficus 
elastica  which  for  many  years  kept  its  place  in  a  window 
in  the  heart  of  London,  and  it  ahvays  looked  fresh  and 
healthy. 

I  haA’e  another  suggestion  which,  Avithin  certain  limits, 
may  be  worth  attention.  In  towns,  Avhere  the  light  is 
obstructed  by  buildings  as  Avell  as  by  a  perpetual  cloud 
of  smoke,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  plants  which  in  their 
natural  habitat  enjoy  the  full  light  of  the  sun  can  be 
expected  to  do  well.  But  happily  there  are  plants  that 
naturally  seek  the  shade  of  Avoods.  Among  these  we  find 
the  Oxalis,  the  Wood  Anemone,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the 
Woodruff,  the  Periwinkle  ;  there  are  besides  that  neat  and 
still  pretty  trailing,  but  rather  neglected  plant,  the  common 
Moneywort  (Lysimachia  nummularia),  and  many  more 
plants  that  are  in  reality  not  the  less  attractive  on  account 
of  being  found  in  a  wild  state  in  this  country.  I  have  an 
idea  that  such  are  likely  to  be  more  attractive  among  the 
poorer  townspeople  than  exotic  plants,  on  account  of  their 
association  with  the  scenes  of  their  holiday  rambles ;  at 
any  rate,  I  have  known  a  common  Primrose  prized  and 
cherished  with  as  much  or  even  more  regard  than  the 
well-to-do  has  for  his  choice  collection  of  exotics. — T.  C. 

- - 

Codiffiums  (Crotons). 


Propagation. — The  time  Avill  soon  be  at  hand  to  commence 
propagating  these  popular  and  useful  plants.  Some  gardeners 
prefer  to  do  this  in  the  early  spring,  but  where  serviceable  young 
plants  are  required  in  April,  May,  and  June  it  is  advisable  to 
propagate  in  September.  Procure  well-coloured  tops,  and  insert 
them  singly  in  thumb-pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand, 
and  plenty  of  leaf  soil ;  they  root  A’ery  readily  in  the  latter. 

Place  the  pots  in  a  propagating  frame,  wherein  a  good  bottom 
heat  is  maintained.  Syringe  them  lightly  every  morning,  and 
keep  the  frame  closed  during  the  day ;  at  night  remove  the 
light.  If  bottom  heat  by  means  of  hot  water  piping  is  not 
available,  fill  the  frame  half  full  with  stable  manure  or  leaves, 
place  a  layer  of  saAvdust  or  cocoa-nut  fibre'  on  top,  and  plunge  the 
pots  into  it. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  take  them  out  of  the  frame 
and  stand  them  in  a  shady  position  in  the  stoA’e  for  a  couple  of 
days  before  potting  them.  A  shift  into  large  60  or  54  size  pot 
Avill  be  large  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  For 
potting  use  tivo  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  of 
charcoal  and  broken  crocks.  In  February  shift  them  on  into 
48  and  32  size  pots.  Plants  of  a  good  size,  and  suitable  .for 
house  and  table  decoration,  can  be  groAvn  in  48’s. 

Summer  Treatment. — The  plants  should  at  all  times  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  in  the  house  that  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light  ancl  sunshine;  the  nearer  the  glass  they  can  be  kept  the 
better.  Fse  the  syringe  among  them  freely  tAvo  or  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  weather.  Besides  promoting  a  free 
growth  this  will  keep  insect  pests  doAvn.  To  ensure  freedom 
from  the  latter  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  .syringe  the  plants  once 
a  week  with  some  insecticide;  2oz  of  softsoap,  and  the  same 
cjuantity  of  pai’affin  oil  to  ev’ery  gallon  of  water,  takes  some 
beating  for  keeping  Crotons  dean  if  used  properly.  V  hen  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  stimulants  may  be  given  to  them  with 
beneficial  effect.  Diluted  cowshed  drainings  is  the  A’ery  thing. 

EndoaA’our  to  obtain  as  much  growth  as  possible  in  the  plants 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  then  direct  attention 
to  the  colouring  of  them.  The'  system  I  adopt  to  obtain  a 
good  colour  is,  when  sufficient  groAvth  is  made,  to  admit  plenty 
of  air,  especially  on  calm  days ;  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  good 
heat  in  the  pipes,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  some¬ 
what  drier  than  usual.  Further,  leaA’e  a  crack  of  air  on  all  night 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  above  58deg.  This  treatment 
will  bring  out  all  the  bright  and  A’arious  colours — Avhich  are  so 
much  admired  in  a  well  grown  batch  of  Crotons — to  perfection. 
— Geo.  Rimmer,  Waddesdon  Gardens,  Aylesbury. 
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Cattleya  Rex. 

This  South  American  species  (Andes  of  Peru)  is  of  the 
labiata  section,  flowering  in  summer,  and  has  creamy-white  to 
yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  crimson  veined  with  j'ellow, 
shaded  white  and  yellow,  with  a  white  fringe.  It  requires  a 
warm  house  to  succeed  with  it. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 


of  the  Victoria  and  Westburn  Parks,  in  the  Victoria  Park  hot¬ 
house.  The  plant,  which  is  of  the  genus  Stanhopea  (a  large 
genus  of  handsome  flowered  epiphytes,  named  in  honour  of  Earl 
Stanhope),  and  of  the  species  tigrina,  has  two  large  pendant 
flowers,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  was  a  third  flower, 
which,  however,  did  not  thrive  as  the  others  did.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  plant  is  given  in  ‘‘  Cassell’s  Popular  Gar¬ 
dening  ”  :  “  S.  Tigrina. — This  .specie.s  produces  the  largest  flowers 
in  the  whole  genus,  often  measuring  Sin  across.  Sepals  and 
petals  very  thick  and  waxy,  the  ground  colour  a  rich  yellow, 
irregularly  blotched  and  striped  with  rich  brown.  Lip  tawny 
yellow,  dotted  with  reddi.sh-brown.  It  yields  a  very  strong 
odour,  somewhat  between  vanilla  and  melon,  and  very  aromatic. 
Summer  months,  Mexico.”  The  specimen  on  exhibition  is  an 
excellent  one,  verj'  creditable  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
his  staff  as  floriculturists,  even  with  their  limited  hothouse 
accommodation.  _ _ 


The  Angulcas  are  now  finishing  their  growth,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  they  are  encouraged  to  do  this  well,  strong, 
healthy  pseudo-bulbs  being  always  followed  by  fine  flowers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  former  are  properly  developed.  Where  recently  ro- 
Ijotted  the  roots  will  by  now  have  sufficiently  penetrated  the 
new  compost  to  take  a  full  supply  of  water  without  injury,  and 
this  must  be  allowed.  After  the  bulbs  ai'o  fully  grown  the 
plants  will  be  better  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  open,  air  if  the 
garden  is  sheltered.  But  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  full 
sun  at  first,  the  tissue  of  the  plant  requiring  to  be  hardened  a 
little  by  slight  exposure  in  a  frame. 

The  shade  of  a  fruit  tree  or  shrub  is  sufliciemt  protection  if 
a  frame  is  not  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  water 
supply  must  at  first  be 
quite  as  liberal  as  when 
under  glass.  After¬ 
wards  much  less  will 
suffice,  until  in  winter 
only  enough  to  keep 
the  bulbs  plump  need 
be  given.  There  are 
now  many  plants 
coming  from  the 
flowering  house  to  be 
returned  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  these 
require  a  little  more 
care  than  usual,  not 
allowing  the  sun  to 
shine  fully  upon  them 
at  first,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  moist  atmosphere 
about  them ;  a  kind  of 
convalescent  treatment, 
in  fact. 

The  deciduous  Ca- 
lanthes  have  almost 
finished  growing,  and 
will  require  plenty  of 
room.  The  removal  of 
some  of  the  earlier 
plants  of  Dendrobium 
from  the  warm  house 
will  pi'obably  allow  of 
the  Calanthes  being 
spread  out  a  little,  this 
allowing  the  light  to 
reaoh  all  parts  of  the 
foliage  and  the  embryo 
flower  spikes,  to  their 
benefit.  Keep  the  water 
supply  going  fully  to 
the  roots  until  the 
foliage  begins  to  turn 
colour,  after  which  it  is 
useless,  as  at  this  time 
the  roots  commence  to 

decay  also.  This  does  ,  .  . 

not  apply  to  C.  oculata  gigantea  and  similar  late  flowering  sorts. 

While  allowing  an  increased  amount  of  sunlight  to  most  of 
the  intermediate  and  warm  house  species,  carefully  screen 
those  of  tender  foliage,  instances  that  occur  to  mind  being  the 
Paphinias  and  Promenieas.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the 
■former  may  require  attention  to  the  compost,  their  fleshy  roots 
simply  refusing  to  enter  sour  or  waterlogged  soil.  Green 
sphagnum  tips  and  a  sprinkling  of  loam  fibre  is  very  favourite 
compost  for  these  sensitively  rooted  species. — H.  R.  R. 

A  Beautiful  Orchid  In  Aberdeen. 

At  present  there  is  being  displayed  in  the  shop  window  of 
Messrs.  Cardno  and  Darling,  florists,  Guild  Street,  a  rare  and 
beautiful  Orchid,  grown  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  superintendent 


EartMpg  Celery. 

This  is  an  operation  that  requires  considerable  care  if  the 
gardener  desires  to  secure  finely  blanched  clean  sticks,  or  heads, 
of  good  cj[uality ;  but  it  is  often  done  in  a  slovenly  and  careless 
manner,  which  cannot  possibly  give  the  best  results.  The  time 
is  now  on  us  for  attending  to  this  most  important  operation. 
Some  growers  make  a  practice  of  earthing  all  at  one  time;  but 
where  the  extra  time  and  labour  in  giving  more  attention  to  it 
can  be  spared,  the  results  are  very  much  more  satisfactory.  It 
is  far  better  to  accomplish  it  in  three  different  operations,  with 


intervals  of  ten  days  or  so,  before  the  final  earthing  up  is  com¬ 
plete.  Some  time  during  August  the  earliest  Celery  should  be 
ready  for  the  first  earthing,  which  should  only  be  slight.  The 
greatest  care  is  required  to  prevent  any  soil  from  dropping 
between  the  leaves  into  the  centre  of  the  plant.  All  suckers 
should  be  removed  and  the  loose  soil  gently  but  firmly  pressed 
round  with  one  hand.  Where  possible  it  is  much  better  to  mix 
some  sharp  sand  with  the  soil  lying  close  against  the  plant, 
which  acts  as  a.  preventive  against  slugs.  On  completion  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  only  should  .show  above  the  top  of  the  trench, 
the  sides  of  which  should  be  firmly  made  into  a  sliaiq)  slope. 
The  old  method  of  binding  round  the  plants  with  paper,  sti'aw, 
large  leaves,  and  other  materials,  which  at  best  only  harbour 
slugs  and  ether  pests  having  a  taste  for  this  esculent  vegetable. 
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Origin  of  Our  Garden  Fruits. 

Like  so  much  that  is  grown  in  our  everyday  gardens,  be 
it  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable,  Ave  are  indebted  for  their 
origin  in  no  small  degree  to  some  foreign  clime  which  in 
their  pristine  form  has  given  them  birth.  A  few  notes  on 
the  subject  of  the  native  habitat  of  our  chief  garden  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  first-named  class  may  therefore  be  of 
interest  in  the  present  season,  noAV  approaching  its  zenith 
and  flush  with  a  summer’s  groAvths.  Alas !  that  the  sura 
total  of  ■■  small  fruits  ”  of  this  year  ot  grace  should  be  a 
singularly  dismal  tale  of  Avoe. 

To  begin,  then,  Avith  that  earliest  and  most  useful  little 
pioneer,  the  homely  Gooseberr}^  Avelcome  all  the  Avay  along 
from  early  May  to  Avhen  the  summer  is  djdng  hard  (if  netted 
latterly  from  the  predatory  blackbird),  both  for  its  excel¬ 
lence  alike  in  the  green  state  as  in  the  condition  of  its  many- 
coloured  ripe  maturity.  A  rather  Avide  sphere  seems  to 
represent  its  proper  home,  ranging  from  many  parts  of 
Europe  to  Northern  Asia.  Probably,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  a 
native  of  Britain,  haA’ing  apparently  only  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  here  some  tAvo  or  three  centuries.  Its  special  culture 
has  been  chiefly  taken  up  in  one  of  our  northern  counties, 
viz.,  Lancashire,  Avhere  several  varieties  have  attained  to 
such  a  height  of  perfection,  or  shall  aa'c  say  size,  that  exhi¬ 
bition  specimens  have  been  found  to  scale  up  to  tAvo  ounces, 
a  surprising  Aveight  indeed  for  so  small  a  fruit.  One  gar¬ 
dener  of  the  Avriter’s  acquaintance  described  AAdth  pride 
hoAV  by  good  culture  the  Gooseberries  under  his  charge  had 
become  so  gigantic  that  his  mistress  complained  that  she 
could  not  get  them  into  her  mouth,  Avhereupon  he  obtained 
from  a  nurseryman  a  specially  small  kind  Avhich  ever  after 
Avent  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  — — ’s  Gooseberry !  The  seed  of 
the  berry  of  this  little  shrub  takes  root  in  many  an  out-of- 
the-way  and  unexpected  corner.  Besides  frequently  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  Avoods  Avell  aAvay  from  the  abodes  of  men,  it  Avill 
confront  one  in  the  poorest  and  driest  soil,  right  under 
some  shrub  or  tree,  Avhere  .but  a  modicum  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  can  reach,  yet  often,  too,  making  a  brave  shoAA"  of 
small  fruits  thereon. 

As  regards  its  sister  product,  the  clustering  Currant, 
perhaps  this  fruit  derives  its  name  from  Corinth,  Avhere  the 
small  Grape  for  Avhich  it  is  famous  is  so  largely  groAvn. 
It  is  a  denizen  of  the  woods  in  Southern  Europe,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  a  naturalised  native  here,  Avhile  its  black 
confrere  inhabits  moist  Avoods  and  banks  of  streams  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  ;  Avhich  latter  haunt,  too,  the 
Red  Currant  seems  fond  of,  as  Avitness  several  seedling 
bushes  right  in  the  bank,  and  almost  touching  the  AA’ater  of 
my  oAvn  stream  here  in  Warwickshire,  and  bearing  year 
after  year  quite  respectably  sized  fruit,  totally  uncultivated 
and  uncared  for. 

Next  in  order  I  think  the  StraAAEerry  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  incorrect  in  stating  that  many 
of  our  best  kinds  have  their  origin  as  regards  pedigree  from 
Chilian  lineage.  It  flourishes,  hoAvever,  in  very  diverse 
climates,  beirig  a  lover  both  of  Alpine  altitudes,  Avhere  it 
seems  to  assirnilate  to  itself  someAvhat  the  flavour  of  its 
Pine  surroundings,  and  of  loAAdand  AA'Oods.  Still,  in  its 
Avild  state  its  particular  penchant  is  on  sloping  ground  at  a 
good  height,  and  on  very  dry,  AA'ell-drained  soil,  but  much 
shaded.  Judging  by  our  British  Avild  StraAA'berry,  indeed, 
the  cultivated  kind  seems  to  have  not  much  in  common  AA’ith 
the  former,  requiring  for  successful  groAvth  a  good  stiff  soil 
such  as  clay  to  root  in,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  liquid. 

The  Raspberry,  besides  being  common  in  Britain,  is 
found  wild  in  its  A'arious  kinds  pretty  Avell  over  the  AA’hole  of 
Europe,  as  Avell  as  Northern  Asia  and  other  parts,  delighting 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  Gooseberry  in  its  unreclaimed 
state  in  dense  shaded  copses. 

And  now  Ave  come  to  the  Plum,  that  fruit  Avhich  many 
regard  Avith  very  mixed  feelings.  In  years  of  plenty  I  fear 
the  poor  groAver  makes  but  a  scanty  thing  out  of  the  bounty. 
Time  and  again  one  hears  the  same  dismal  tale  of  the  fruit 


not  paying  to  gather,  and  the  Avaste  Avhich  consequently 
takes  place  is  deplorable ;  occasionally,  indeed,  the  fruit 
being  alloAved  to  fall  and  rot  on  the  ground.  In  a  manu¬ 
facturing  toAvn  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Midland  metro¬ 
polis  I  came  across  the  case  of  an  aspiring  cottager  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  Avho,  like  the  costermonger  in  comic 
rhyme,  “  Avheeled  his  AvheelbarroAv  through  streets  broad 
and  narroAv,”  full  of  luscious  Victorias,  in  his  case  some 
three  miles  to  market,  only  to  find  a  fine  glut  on  ;  and, 
having  no  use  for  them  at  home,  in  despair  cum  a  little 
temper,  perhaps,  he  emptied  his  load  out  on  the  roadway, 
for  Avhich  he  Avas  duly  fined,  poor  fellow,  for  causing  an 
obstruction !  I  Avot  the  insult  added  to  the  injury  sent  him 
home  a  Aviser  though  a  sadder  man.  Beguilecl  from  my 
proper  theme  by  this  digression,  I  may  say  that  the  Plum 
seems  indigenous  over  Lurope  generally  and  central  Asia, 
most,  if  not  all  species  being  derived  from  the  Sloe  (Primus 
domestica),  and  being  the  Avild  Plum  found  in  hedgeroAvs  and 
thickets  over  England  and  in  parts  of  Scotland,  AA’hile  in 
addition  there  are  the  other  varieties  of  Avild  Plum,  such  as 
the  Damson,  Bullace,  Mussel,  and  Wine-sour. 

A  word  here  regarding  the  Cherry,  that  fruit  Avhich  the 
birds  of  the  air  seem  to  consider  as  their  OAA’n  particulay 
prerogative  ;  though  fortunately  the  kind  termed  Morello  is 
not  quite  so  much  to  their  liking.  Its  birthplace  has  a  very 
AA’ide  realm.  In  its  Avild  condition,  in  fact,  it  is  found  in 
several  continents  and  in  many  countries,  the  glorious 
wealth  of  blossom  making  it  more  than  conspicuous  AA'hether 
in  the  hedgeroAvs  and  avoocIs  of  our  OAvn  islands  and  con¬ 
tinental  lands,  or  in  the  Himalayas  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia  ;  while  those  Avho  have  seen  the  gorgeous  display  of 
bloom  in  the  semi-cultiA^ated  parks  of  merry  Japan,  Avhere 
the  Cherry  is  so  especially  prized  and  groAvn,  not  indeed 
for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  but  for  its  pure  AA'hite  blossom, 
beloved  by  its  inhabitants,  and  employed  for  decorative, 
social,  and  religious  purposes,  Avill  not  readily  forget  the 
feathery,  cloudlike  effect  produced  in  such  spots  as  the 
Ueno  park  in  Tokio,  and  other  special  districts. 

One  other  summer  fruit  must  be  touched  upon — videlicet, 
the  Apricot.  A  native  of  Armenia,  this  grateful  delicacy 
has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
Very  large  numbers  are  groAvn  and  dried  for  home  and 
export  trade  at  Bokhara,  AA'hile  travellers  in  the  near  Orient 
Avill  readily  be  familiar  AAuth  Avhat  is  partly  a  staple  food, 
the  mishmish  of  Arabia  and  other  similar  countries.  That 
accomplished  Eastern  scholar  Canon  Tristram,  if  I  mistake 
not,  holds  that  the  Apple  of  Scripture  Avas  de  facto  the 
Apricot,  Avhich  version,  other  experts  concurring,  may 
probably  be  accepted  as  correct. 

We  come  noAv  to  our  later  or  autumnal  products,  and 
first  of  all  the  Peach.  As  its  name  someAA'hat  implies, 
Persia  is  its  godfather,  perhaps,  though  for  its  real  original 
home  I  troAv  Ave  must  go  much  further  afield — indeed,  to 
mystic  Cathay,  for  presumably  it  came  in  the  first  instance 
from  China,  and,  like  the  Nectarine,  whose  stone  kernels 
are  similar,  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Rosacese.  As  is  well 
knoAvn,  noAvadays  it  is  \'ery  largely  groAvn  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  and  in  California.  Being 
of  rather  a  shy  nature,  and  requiring  a  quantum  of  its 
natural  element,  the  sun,  it  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon 
as  a  successful  hardy  fruit  in  the  north  of  our  OAvn  country, 
or  even  in  the  Midlands,  as  a  rule  ;  but  in  the  South  and 
W est  of  England  and  Ireland,  against  a  Avail  AA'ith  a  southern 
aspect,  and  a  little  protection  by  a  top  coping  and  herring 
nets  to  guard  from  frost,  it  succeeds  remarkably  Avell. 

Next  comes  the  Pear.  This  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  temperate  regions  of  Asia.  It  may  still  be 
seen  in  Britain  in  its  aaTW  state,  possessing  a  very  thorny 
and  harsh  fruit.  It,  too,  is  largely  groAvn  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  United  States. 

The  invaluable  Apple  Avas  probably  introduced  into 
Britain  by  those  pioneers  of  empire-making  and  civilisa¬ 
tion,  the  Romans,  who  cultivated  it  extensively,  though  it 
is  from  the  Crab  tree  native  of  Britain  that  most  of  our 
modern  Apples  are  produced.  It  would  seem  that  the  seeds 
of  this  fruit  are  as  capricious  as  many  other  progenitors, 
Avhether  of  the  animal  or  A^egetable  kingdom,  for  I  have  in 
mv  orchard  a  twelve-vear-old  stripling  sprung  from  a^Wyken 
Pippin  seed  (the  Wyken  is  a  local  favourite  in  W  arAA'ick- 
shire,  and  named  from  the  adjoining  parish,  where 
anparently  it  was  originally  raised).  Noav,  as  all  loA-ers  of 
this  little  favourite  knoAA-^  the  Wyken  Pippin  is  a  \'erv  small 
and  firm  bright  yelloAA’  Apple,  nearly  round,  Avith  a  flatfish 
head,  AA'hereas  the  produce  from  its  seedling  is  an  enormous 
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brilliant  red  fruit,  soft  fleshed,  and  oval  in  form.  This  seed¬ 
ling  appears  to  me  quite  good  enough  to  introduce  into 
commerce.  For  the  nonce,  however,  its  presence  and 
fame  are  confined  to  the  spot  it  emerged  from,  and  its 
name  is  that  of  its  sponsor  in  the  flesh,  the  gardener  Avho 
sowed  it,  “  Atkins’  Seedling.”— J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 

Figs  under  Glass. 

Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — Immediately  the  second  crop 
of  fruit  is  gathered  examine  the  trees  for  red  spider  and  scale, 
as  keeping  the  soil  and  atmosphere  somewhat  drier  encourages 
the  pests.  They  are  almost  certain  infesters  of  Fig  trees  in 
heated  structures,  and  get  ahead  during  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  When  that  is  cleared  off  the  trees,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  cleaning.  If,  therefore,  these  pests  have  made  undesirable 
progress,  it  will  be  advisable  to  syringe  the  trees  with  a  paraffin 
oil  solution,  one  part  .softsoap  dissolved  in  eight  parts  boiling 
soft  water,  and  to  three  gallons  of  this  solution  add  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  paraffin  oil,  and  churn  with  a  syringe  until  well  amalga¬ 
mated  ;  then  use  at  a  temperature  of  l3odeg,  wetting  every 
part  of  the  tree,  the  under  as  well  as  upper  side  of  the  leaves, 
and  all  the  wood.  Paraffin  oil  emulsion  diluted  with  ten  parts 
hot  water  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  To  prevent  the  solu¬ 
tion  soaking  into  the  soil  a  little  dry  moss  may  be  tied  round 
the  stem,  and  then  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  the  same  placed  about 
the  plant  and  extending  over  the  rim  of  the  pot.  In  severe 
infection  repeat  this  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  after¬ 
wards  syringing  thoroughly  with  tepid  water.  The  trees  will 
only  need  water  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp,  venti¬ 
lating  to  the  fullest  extent  day  and  night,  but  protect  the  trees 
from  heavy  rains. 

Early  Forced  Planted  Out  Trees. — ^As  the  second  crop  is 
ripening  a  circulation  of  air  constantly  is  imperative,  more,  of 
course,  by  day  than  at  night.  If  dull  weather  prevail  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  is  necessai’y  to  secure  well-ripened 
fruit  and  prevent  spot,  a  fungus  disease  attacking  the  Figs  at 
the  eye.  Watering  at  the  roots  should  be  diminished  and 
syringing  discontinued ;  but  a  moderate  air  moisture  may  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  If  red  spider  is 
present  heat  the  hot-water  pipes  to  from  loOdeg  to  200cleg,  and 
paint  them  with  flowers  of  sulphur  formed  into  a  cream  with 
skim  milk,  keeping  the  house  closed  for  the  night,  but  allowing 
the  pipes  to  cool  after  about  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  fruits 
are  all  gathered  the  trees  may  have  a  good  washing  with  the 
syringe  or  garden  engine  to  clear  the  foliage  of  dust  and  red 
spider,  otherwise  a  free  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry,  air 
.should  be  maintained  in  the  house  until  the  foliage  commences 
falling  naturally,  which  mu.st  not  be  accelerated  by  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  dust  dry  at  the  roots. 

Unheated  Houses. — The  fruit  is  advanced  in  swelling,  and 
ripening  commencing.  Admit  air  early,  increasing  it  with  the 
sun  heat,  maintaining  through  the  day  a  temperature  of  80deg 
to  85deg,  with  free  ventilation,  closing  early  so  as  to  run  up  to 
90deg  or  95deg,  even  lOOdeg ;  and  when  the  sun’s  power  is 
declining  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
so  as  to  allow  the  pent  up  moisture  to  escape,  the  temperature 
gradually  cooling  down.  AVater  or  liquid  manure  will  be  neces- 
.sary  for  keeping  the  soil  properly  moist. — Grower. 

“White”  Blackberry. 

A  “  white  ”  Blackberry  is  reported  from  Santa  Rosa,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  has  been  grown  by  a  well-known  breeder  of  new 
fruits,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  and  is  a  ci’oss  from  the  Lawton 
Blackberry.  It  is  called  the  Iceberg,  and  is  quite  hardy  as  well 
as  prolific. 


The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour.— No.  8. 

{Continued  from  i')age  78.) 


Melbourne. 

Melbourne  has  one  of  the  finest  botanical  gardens  in  the 
world,  and  Mr.  AV.  R.  Guilfoylo,  the  superintendent,  is  an  artist 
A\dio  has  brought  his  abilities  to  bear  in  the  laying  out  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  grounds.  These  contain  a  large,  ugly  reservoir,  which 
rises  up  to  a  peak  like  that  of  a  small  crater.  He  has  treated  this 
as  it  stands,  by  covering  the  surface  with  weather-worn  stones 
to  rejiresent  the  flow  of  lava,  and  planted  amongst  these  stones 
metallic-grey  Agaves  and  similar  plants.  Melbourne  has  made 
a  new  entrance  to  their  Botanic  Gardens,  and,  in  doing  so,  a  large 
slice  had  to  be  taken  from  the  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
Government  house  is  built,  and  from  the  railway  this  looked  from 
its  smooth  surface  as  if  an  immenS'e  slice  had  been  cut  from  a 
gigantic  cheese  ;  the  bad  effect  is  being  shrouded  off  by  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  suitable  .shrubs  and  the  building  of  an  elegant  temple. 
There  is  a  good  botanical  collection  of  plants  maintained,  and 


Mr.  Barr  says  he  knows  of  no  finer  public  resort  in  any  part  of 
the  world  he  has  travelled  in.  The  grass  is  in  large  expanses,  and 
always  kept  in  perfect  trim.  The  garden  is  lacking  in  glass 
structures,  but  there  is  one  conseiwatory  with  a  goodly  assortment 
of  well-attended  plants. 

Mr.  Guilfoyle  suffers  from  the  way  in  which  his  labour  .supply 
is  provided.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  have  a  staff  of  his  own 
choosing,  he  has  men  supplied  to  him  often  from  the  public  office 
— men  who  are  simply  messengers,  and  worthles.s  as  garden 
labourers,  and  frequently  after  he  has  had  the  trouble  of  training 
this  raw  material,  back  they  go  to  indoor  service.  This,  of  course, 
handicaps  him  very  much. 

There  are  some  parks  in  Melbourne  all  of  considerable  interest, 
while  street  planting  is  becoming  a  very  important  feature. 
Melbourne  is  far  and  away  the  finest  laid  out  city  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  the  citizens  are  determined,  so  far  as  that  is 
practicable,  to  make  it  the  most  attractive  city.  Great  progress 
in  this  respect  was  made  even  during  Mr.  Barr’.s  stay  in  Australia. 

The  old  horticultural  gardens  of  Burnley  are  close  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  a  very  efficient 
superintendent,  a  man  likely  to  make  his  mark  in  A'ictorian 
fruit  culture.  This  is  Mr.  Luffmann ;  Mr.  Barr  attended 
a  number  of  his  lectures  to  the  students,  and  speaks  in  the 
highest  praise  of  his  ability  to  command  the  keenest  attention  of 
his  audience. 

The  soil  of  A'ictoria  is  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  but 
the  original  gifts  of  locations  have  now,  Mr.  Barr  thought,  largely 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  holders.  The  irrigation 
scheme  for  capturing  the  water  of  the  Goulburn  river  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  piece  of  work,  and  done  quite  irrespective  of  co.st.  Un¬ 
fortunately.  all  the  farmers  will  not  use  the  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  promoters  cannot  meet  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 

The  Government  of  Australia  have  not  yet  settled  on  a 
Capital.  Mr.  Luffmann,  their  superintendent  of  horticulture, 
had  made  some  useful  suggestions,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were 
chosen  to  select  a  suitable  site. 

Adelaide  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  town  in 
Australia.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  .so  splendidly  laid  out, 
and  the  situation  was  well  chosen  in  the  midst  of  hills.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  nights  are  warm  in  Adelaide,  as  there  are 
cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  town  has  its  botanic  garden,  con¬ 
taining  some  fine  specimen  trees,  glass  houses,  and  ruled  by  a 
efever  director.  A  few  miles  out  a  large  tract  of  land  has  been  laid 
out  as  a  fruit  farm,  and  this  also  comes  under  the  botanic  garden 
director’s  care.  If  the  people  of  Adelaide  do  not  possess  the 
bustle  of  those  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  they  are  yet 
very  hospitable,  and  Mr.  Barr  declared  that  there  is  more  genuine 
horticulture  in  and  around  this  city  than  in  any  other  in  the 
Island  Continent. 

Freemantle,  in  AA’c-stern  Australia,  is  a  very  primitive  place, 
but  Perth,  where  the  Government  House  is,  furnishes  a  really 
beautiful  city,  being  admirably  situated,  and  having  a  fine 
natural  park,  carriage  drives  are  laid  throughout.  Here  the 
”  Kangaroo  Paw  ”  may  be  seen  in  its  native  excellence,  and  .some 
of  its  varieties  are  of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  natural  park 
forms  a  plateau — overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  “  without 
exception  it  is  the  prettiest  bit  of  landscape  I  almost  ever  saw  ”  ; 
and  here  tlie  interviewer  smiled,  as  the  reader  now  smiles,  and  as 
Mr.  Barr  will  smile,  when  he  notices  “a  contradiction  in  terms” 
which  his  Scottish  bump  of  caution  has  led  him  into.  The  slopes 
of  the  park  are  terraced  and  are  nicely  planted. 

Here,  at  Perth,  on  the  Swan  river,  the  black  swan  can  be 
seen  in  its  native  liabitat,  and  large  flocks  sail  up  and  down,  it 
being  a  protected  bird.  The  Swan  river  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water, 
but  is  at  present  only  deep  enough  for  small  vessels  to  navigate, 
and  on  one  of  these  Mr.  Barr  sailed  from  Freemantle  to  Perth. 
Some  large  P.  and  O.  steamers  go  as  far  up  as  Freemantle,  hut 
many  of  the  Australian  steamers  take  in  or  land  passengers  at 
Albany,  on  King  George’s  Sound,  in  the  south-west  of  the  colony. 
The  governor’s  garden  is  of  considerable  size,  but  not  greatfv 
attractive.  Taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Barr  classes  Perth  third  among 
Australian  cities  of  note  for  beauty. 

Albany  was  a  prosiu-rous  place  till  Freemantle  became  a  port. 
It  possesses  a  fine  ba.v,  in  which  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  safely 
anchor.  Close  to  Albany  there  can  be  seen  the  Boronia  mega¬ 
stigma  in  its  wild  state  growing  in  marshy  ground. 

Australian  Nurseries. 

Starting  with  Bri.sbane,  Mr.  Barr  observed  that  this  city  is 
practically  without  a  garden  nurser.v.  Sydney  and  Fi-eemantle 
had  had  nurseries,  but  are  almost  extinct.  Melbourne,  however, 
is  fairly  well  supplied,  and  Mr.  Cheisman’s  is  decidedly  the  finest. 
Adelaide  possesses  a  nursei'y  which  is  managed  by  an  old  English 
gardener  who  seemed  to  appreciate  specimen  plants  rather  than 
monejq  and  our  traveller  considered  this  man’s  nursery  unique 
amongst  those  of  Australia.  If  Perth  should  ever  take  to  growing 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  it  should  become  the  Holland  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  the  conditions  being  the  most  favourable  of  any  place 
found  during  the  Daffodil  King’s  travels. 
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Diseased  Tomatoes. 


Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  reply  to  my  query  re 
Tomatoes,  which  I  esteem  a  very  great  favour,  and  I  beg  you 
to  acceiDt  my  best  thanks.  I  may  say  we  have  not  been  able  to 
the  disease  yet,  but  1  have  little  doubt  it  was  introduced 
by  buying  a  packet  of  seed  from  a  nurseryman,  as  it  appeared 
m  four  distinct  places  from  two  different  sowings  of  their  seeds 
before  it  appeared  on  any  other  sorts,  which  I  think  you  will 
agree  accords  with  your  very  full  account. — A.  W.  R. 

The  Celtic  Element  in  Plant  Nomenclature. 

Some  plant  names,  though  in  appearance  Latin,  are,  in  fact, 
Celtic.  Linum,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  “  lin,”  a  thread 
and  Gahum  from  “gal,”  white,  and  not  from  the  Greek  gala’ 
meaning  milk,  as  one  wculd  expect.  “  Gal  ”  is  in  allusiofi  to  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  genus.  Borage  comes 
from  “  borr,”  or  “  borrach,”  meaning  pride,  probably  because  of 
its  somewhat  beautiful  flowers.  Beta,  Beet,  has  its  origin  in  the 
word  “beadh,”  or  “beathe,”  food  or  life,  both  of  which  in 
Celtic  imply  the  same  thing.  Sium,  a  well  known  wild  plant, 
takes  its  name  from  “  siw,”  water,  as  also  does  Apium  (Celery), 
from  “apon,”  water.  Sison,  a  wild  plant  of  the  same  order, 
comes  from  “  sizum,”a  brook.  Allium,  the  generic  name  for  the 
Onion  tribe,  is  derived  from  “all,”  acrid.  Alisma,  the  beautiful 
water  plant,  comes  from  “alls,”  water;  and  Pyrus,  from 
“  peren,”  a  Pear. 

Rosa  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  in  the  least  of  Celtic  origin, 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  “  rhos  ”  ( ?).  Rubus  comes  from 
the  Celtic  verb  “  reub,”  to  tear,  and  is  very  appropriate,  at  all 
events.  Papaver  comes  from  “papa,”  the  paps,  no  doubt  in 
allusion  to  the  milky  fluid  which  the  capsule  exudes.  Betonica 
the  Betony.  from  “ben,”  good,  and  “ton,”  head,  no  doubt 
alluding  to  its  lauded  medical  virtues. 

Brassica,  the  Cabbage  patronymic,  comes  from  “  Bresic,”  a 
Cabbage ;  Genista  from  “  gen,”  a  bush ;  and  Ervum,  the  Tare, 
from  “erw,”  a  ploughed  held.  Alnus,  the  Alder,  comes  from 
two  words,  “al,”  near,  and  “Ian,”  a  river  bank. 

Betula,  the  Birch,  appears  to  have  the  game  derivation  as 
Beta,  namely,  “  beadh,”  or  “  beathe,”  and  the  latter  is  still  the 
Gaelic  name. 

Pinus,  the  Pine,  takes  its  name  from  “pen,”  or  “ben,”  a 
mountain.  Salix,  the  Willow,  comes  from  “  scilach,”  probably 
derived  from  “siw”  on  account  of  its  water  loving  disposition. 

The  reason  for  this  blending  of  Geltism  with  Latin  appears 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Britain,  at  the  Roman  Conquest,  was  in¬ 
habited  with  a  race  or  races  whose  language  was  some  form  of 
Celtic,  probably  Cymric,  When  a  race  is  subdued  it  seldom 
happens  that  their  place,  or  other  outstanding  names,  suffer 
the  fate  of  their  country.  These  almost  always  are  retained  by 
the  conquerors,  but  more  or  less  modified  in  form,  so  as  to 
become  adapted  to  the  idiom  of  the  new  language.  I  think 
this  is  exemplified  in  our  own  history  as  conquerors  all  over  the 
world.  We  find  the  retention  of  the  old  names  convenient,  and 
evidently  the  practical  Roman  was  also  alive  to  this  same  thing 
twenty  centuries  ago. 

.  This  form  of  gilding  one  language  by  another  is  totally 
different  from^tjie  complaint  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  (page  77)  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  His  objection  would  seem 
to  be  more  against  the  introduction  of  Latinised  personal 
names  as  descrii>tive  terms.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
a  form  of  nomenclature  could  be  maintained,  with  any  preten¬ 
sion  to  accuracy,  without  adopting  something  after  the  manner 
in  question.  The  first  and  chief  aim  of  botanists  is  to  make  the 
descriptive  name  as  nearly  perfection  as  possible,  and  that  in 
the  language  of  the  generic  name.  I  think  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  worthy  of  the- greatest  praise,  for,  in  consideration 
of  the  multiplicity  of  new  names  arising  from  cross-breeding 
and  hybrids,  their  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

The  principle  upon  which  they  carry  out  this  task  is  both 
simple  and  intelligent,  and  at  once  conveys  to  the  gardener  a 
description  or  histoiy  of  the  plant  so  named.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  .suffix  “um,”  or  even  “us,”  is  the  only  one  used' in  such 
cases.  As  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  this  depends  upon  the 
gender  of  the  plant,  and  on  any  other  characteristic  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  qualified.  Our  plant  nomenclature,  though 
far  from  perfection,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
skill  and  learning  that  any  science  offers. — D.  C, 


Co-operation  in  Horticultural  Competitions. 

The  succe.ss  of  the  movement  Avhich  owes  its  inception  to 
the  enterprise  and  resourcefulness  of  Lady  Algernon  Gordon 
Lennox  has  shown  clearlj'  Avhat  can  be  done  by  combination 
among  cottagers  and  amateurs.  In  the  large  tent  in  which  the 
exhibits  were  staged  at  Broughton  Castle  on  August  3  there 
were  unmistakeable  evidences  of  great  cultural  skill  and 
painstaking  effort  in  staging.  Not  only  was  the  show^  a  success 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  but  judging  from  the  vast  crowds 
who  flocked  to  see  it,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  generally 
designated  as  a  “  flower  show  ”  (even  when  consisting  principally 
of  vegetables)  will  still  attract  the  multitude,  provided  those 
interested  are  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  and  also  that  such 
quaint  and  delightful  places  as  Broughton  Castle  and  its  .sur¬ 
roundings  can  be  secured  for  holding  the  exhibition.  Quiet 
Banbury  became  a  perfect  Mecca  for  one  day  only,  and  the 
roads  between  it  and  the  “moated  ca.stle  ”  resounded  with  the 
unceasing  rumble  of  rolling  wheels  and  the  merry  voices  of  city 
toilers  and  stalwart  countrymen  on  pleasure  bent. 

Similar  competitions  will  undoubtedly  be  arranged  in  other 
counties  in  the  future ;  a  new  era  in  horticultural  shows  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  begun.  We  live  in  an  age  of  com¬ 
bines,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  of  co-operation 
may  with  advantage  be  developed  in  regard  to  shows  at  which 
professional  gardeners  compete.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
great  show'  everj'  year  at  which  the  collective  produce  of  each 
county  in  Britain  could  be  staged  in  competition?  The  details 
of  such  a  competition  would  require  careful  consideration,  but 
the  following  suggestions  may  perhaps  provide  a  crude  idea 
from  which  a  workable  scheme  could  be  evolved. 

Each  county  intending  to  compete  should  form  a  union  for 
that  purpose.  Trade  growers  should  not  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete.  The  show  should  be  held  in  a  different  county  each 
year.  Each  competing  county  should  guarantee  an  equal 
portion  of  the  Avorking  expenses.  The  competition  should  be 
for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
prizes  ought  necessarily  to  be  large  and  numerous,  as  a  good 
system  of  organisation  Avould  be  imperative  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  produce  in  each  county.  In  addition  to  money  prizes 
a  handsome  challenge  trophy  should  be  provided,  which  would 
show  in  a  tangible  way  the  horticultural  superiority  of  the 
county  holding  it. 

The  thought  Avhich  at  this  stage  Avill  naturally  rise  to  the 
mind  of  readers  is,  Could  such  a  competition  be  made  a  financial 
success  ?  I  for  one  think  it  could,  because  the  horticulturists 
of  every  county  Avould  become  keenly  interested  in  the  success 
of  their  own  union,  and  the  competitive  spirit  thus  engendered 
should  lead  to  progress  by  imbuing  all  true  cultivators  with 
the  de.sire  to  grow  something  Avell  enough  to  form  a  part  of  the 
“  county  collection.”  I  trust  the  above  remarks  Avill  have  the 
effect  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  various  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  and  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  prominent 
horticulturists  in  many  parts  of  the  country. — Wanderer. 

The  Carrot  Crop. 

Being  but  a  “  mere  gardener,”  and  not  one  of  those  appointed 
to  instruct  an  enlightened  peasanti'y  in  the  art  of  growing 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  it  is  with  .some  slight  trepidation  that 
I  venture  to  pen  a  fenv  remarks  in  reference  to  the-  dismal  tales 
of  the  failure  of  Carrot  crops  so  recently  published  from 
Journal  correspondents. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  culture  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  troubles  recorded.  One  has  only  to  notice  the  difference  in 
the  crop  raised  from  a  given  piece  of  land  by  different  men  to 
feel  sure  of  the  truth  of  this;  for  where  one  fails  ignominiously 
the  other  Avill  as  signally  succeed.  Give  one  of  our  first-rate 
exhibitors  of  vegetables  the  poorest  of  land  in  the  Avorst  possible 
condition  on  Avhich  to  produce  these  roots,  and  though  he  may 
not  be  successful  the  first  season,  he  will  by  his  methods  in 
the  succeeding  year,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  draw  Carrots  fit  for 
the  shoAv  table. 

As  is  well  knoAvn,  deep  soil  culture  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
ultimate  gain  or  loss  in  respect  to  this  crop.  Different  times 
for  sowing  the  seed  have,  as  I  Avell  can  prove,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject.  In  some  localities  early  seeding  is  ad¬ 
visable;  in  others  a  later  period  must  be  chosen.  Above  all, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  groAving  Avithout  a  check  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  career.  Drought,  which 
is  such  a  certain  precursor  of  insect  attacks,  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  avoided,  and  here  Ave  have  an  unansAverable  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  deep  cultivation  for  this  vegetable. 

The  prevention  of  injury  from  aphis  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter ;  light  dressings  of  soot  applied  over  the  plants  ifi 
shoAvery  w'eather  Avill  not  only  be  a  great  aid  against  these 
attacks,  but  also  in  great  measure'  ward  off  the  winged  insects 
which  are  the  first  cause  of  the  maggot  trouble.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  various  remedies  and 
measures  of  precaution  that  growers  have  found  u.seful,  for  they 
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have  all,  or  most  of  them,  been  emimerated  in  these  pages  at 
various  times.  The  chief  essential,  after  all,  is  a  deep  and 
generous  soil,  thoroughly  worked  and  sufficiently  charged  with 
nutrient  matter  without  being  crammed  to  sourness  with  humus. 
— The  WEN. 


I  notice  that  the  Carrot  di'^ease  is,  as  is  its  wont,  the  cause  of 
some  anxiety  among  a  few  of  your  correspondents.  Few  gardens 
do  really  turn  out  a  crop  of  presentable  Carrots.  This  is  a  pity, 
because  a  more  useful  root  for  the  kitchen  is  not  in  the  category 
of  our  culinary  vegetables.  The  ravages  of  the  dread  Psila  have 
made  many  gardeners  abandon  Carrot  growing  altogether,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  early  forced  ones.  Since  my  first  contact 
with  horticulture,  the  Carrot  problem  shared  a  part  of  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  I  put  some  of  my 
“dreams”  into  practical  effect,  with  the  result  that  I  gave 
expression  to  my  success  in  a  well-known  gardening  paper,  then 
edited  by  Shirley  Hibberd.  This  being  my  first  venture,  no  one 


dung  and  leaf  mould  was  laid  down,  and  the  clay  from  the  bottom 
placed  above  it  on  the  surface.  This  process  was  carried  on  till 
the  whole  plot  was  literally  turned  upside  down.  Of  course,  the 
soil  was  about  2.^ft  above  the  level  of  the  walks.  Evei'y  person 
was  good  enough  to  tell  mo  that  I  “did”  for  that  plot.  My 
employer  thought  differently,  and  encouragingly  assured  me  that 
if  C'arrots  can  be  grown  something  such  as  I  was  essaying  must 
be'  done.  The  Carrots  did  grow,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

I  confess  that  the  appearance  of  that  plot  as  it  lay  bleaching 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  rains  was  not  inviting  nor  at  all  pro¬ 
mising.  The  frost  powdered  down  the  clay,  but  that  did  not  do 
much  to  take  away  its  adhesive  character,  and  it  was  'evident 
before  seeds  of  any  kind  could  catch  on,  that  something  more 
must  be  done.  I  set  the  cart  to  drive  a  few  loads  of  old 
(mellowed  with  age)  leaf  soil,  which  was  forked  and  reforked  into 
the  clay  previous  to  seed  sowing,  so'  that  the  surface  was  in  a 
very  fair  condition  indeed  for  the  first  crop.  Still,  I  was  not 
very  sanguine  of  success.  However,  my  Carrots  and  Onions, 


Cornus  brachypoda  variegata.  (See  page  150.) 


will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  cure  was  not  of  a  permanent 
nature.  The  mode  of  operation  was  simply  carting  away  a  part 
of  the  garden  soil  and  refilling  the  excavation  with  a  compost  of 
peat,  sand,  rotted  dung,  and  leaf  mould.  The  first  and  second 
years  gave  capital  crops,  but  afterwards  the  Carrot  fly  found  its 
way  into  the  area,  and  matters  were  as  bad  as  ever.  After  the 
considerable  expense  incurred  by  the  formation  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  every  declared  remedy,  with 
the  effect  that  ever  since  then  I  lost  every  particle  of  faith  in 
topical  treatment  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  attack.  The 
salt  treatment  of  any  was  the  be.st,  but  I  laid  the  task  before 
myself  to  grow  Carrots  without  any  artificial  means  beyond  the 
thorough  tillage  of  the  soil  of  the  garden,  whatever  that  might 
be.  I  found  long  since  my  “  dream  ”  realised,  and  in  this  simple 
matter  lies  the  secret  of  successful  Carrot  growing. 

The  garden  here  was  one  of  those  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
Carrot  culture.  I  got  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  by  trenching 
a  break  about  3ft  deep,  ju.st  the  depth  of  drainage.  To  my 
horror,  at  the  fir.st  spit  I  found  only  14in  of  black  soil,  all  the  rest 
under  this  was  blue  clay.  Well,  thought  I,  if  I  am  to  do  any-  1 
thing  at  all,  it  is  clear  these  soils  must  change  places.  This 
settled,  I  set  two  men  to  wheel  into  the  trench  vegetable  refuse, 
and  then  filled  it  up  with  well  rotted  dung,  while  two  other  men 
dug  the  soil  over. 

The  first  spit  being  turned,  another  liberal  supply  of  rotted 


Parsnips  and  Beets  were  everything  that  could  be  de.sired,  and 
have  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  I  grow  them  on  the  same 
plot,  and  only  give  dressings  of  leaf  soil  and  pure  horse  droppings 
each  year. 

This  year  I  have  been  walking  through  my  Carrot  rows,  and 
the  foliage  reached  half  way  above  my  knees,  a  height  of  not 
less  than  24ft.  I  do  not  grow  any  but  the  three  following  good 
old  sorts :  James’  Scarlet,  Long  Red  Surrey,  Altrincham  Im¬ 
proved.  The  soil  for  Carrots  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so 
much  moment  as  its  porosity,  without  being  of  a  nature  that  its 
moisture  i.s  readily  absorbed  by  evaporation.  The  disease  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  an  effect  of  indifferent  tillage  rather  than  an 
actual  disease.  Perhaps  this  theory  has  wider  ramifications  than 
we  are  at  present  ready  to  admit.  Leastwise,  we  know  much  can 
be  done  by  good  treatment  to  ward  off  many  of  the  ills  of  plant 
life.  Therefore  it  is  not  by  any  means  incongruous  to  suppose 
that  by  adhering  to  the  principles  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
health,  many  disastrous  diseases  may  become  ((uite  unknown, 
and  in  time  perhaps  become  eradicated  altogether. — D.  C.* 

[Mr.  Geo.  Chaplin,  gardener  at  St.  Leonards,  Kdinburgh,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  growing  splendid  exhibition  Carrots.  He  ti’enches  his 
stiff  soil,  makes  holes  at  Gin  or  Sin  apart,  in  lines ;  fills  these  with 
light  compost;  sows  three  or  four  seeds  carefully  in  each;  thins 
the  few  seedlings  early ;  then  mulches  between  the  rows  with 
mown  lawn  grass.  The  fly  is  baffled. — Ed.] 
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Stocks  for  Roses. 

In  last  week’s  Journal  three  communications  appear  in  the 
Rose  column  which  seem  to  call  for  some  comment  from  an  old 
contributor.  “  D.  A.,”  in  his  otherwise  very  interesting  note, 
seems  apparently  to  have  confounded  petals  with  leaves  through¬ 
out,  and  one  feels  sorry  that  “  S.  F.,”  with  his  love  for  the 
Cjue-en  of  flowers,  shoulcl  not  have  better  varieties  on  which  to 
feast  his  eyes;  but  “Surrey  Hills”  takes  one  back  in  imagina¬ 
tion  twenty  years  ago.,  at  least.  At  that  time,  if  correspondence 
flagged  in  the  Journal,  whether  winter  or  summer,  it  only  re¬ 
quired  a  casual  recommeitdation  of  cither  the  Briar  or  the 
Manetti  as  a  stock,  to  start  at  once  a  lively  argument  with  two 
or  three  vigorous  correspondents  on  either  side.  But  it  died  out 
at  last.  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  renew  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Manetti  men  actually  owned  themselves  van¬ 
quished,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Briar 
became  at  last  so  general  among  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  and 
for  all  soils,  that  I  fancied  it  was  altogether  agreed  upon. 

It  must  be  a  good  many  years  ago  now  that  I  remember  Mr. 
Geo.  Paul  complaining  that  he  could  not  sell  plants  on  the 
Manetti.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Manetti,  which  roots  a 
little  deeper  than  the  Briar  cutting,  though  not  nearly  so  deep 
as  the  Briar  seedling,  was  more  suited  to  light  soils;  but  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case  in  practice,  except  with  very  strong 
growing  vai’ieties,  as  the  numerous  coarse  strong  roots  of  the 
Manetti  could  not  thrive  without  strong  growth  to  balance 
them,  and  the  result  was  sooner  or  later  a  failure.  About  that 
time  it  was  also  supposed  that  clay,  or  at  least  really  heavy 
land,  was  necessary  for  Roses  on  the  Briar  stock ;  and  when 
this,  too,  was  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  when  it  was  shown  that 
good  rich  land  (though  a  tendency  to  greasiness  is  desirable)  is 
all  that  the  Briar  requires,  even  for  the  best  H.P.’s,  the  triumph 
of  the  Briar  became  complete.  The  Manetti  is  still  used  for 
indoor  propagation,  and  for  such  strong  growers  as  Crimson 
Rambler  and  the  Penzance  Briars.  I  think  it  should  not  be  used 
even  for  these,  for  I  saw  a  good  many  Manetti  suckers  lately, 
unrecognised  by  the  gardener,  in  a  hedge  of  Penzance  Briars ; 
but  it  is  such  an  easy  stock  to  work  that  there  is  much  tempta¬ 
tion  to  use  it. 

But  “  Surrey  Hills  ”  also  revivifies  an  even  older  controversy. 
About  once  every  year  someone  used  to  write,  proclaiming  as  a 
new  discovery  that  Rose.-;  would  grow  on  their  own  roots  ;  that  he 
had  struck  Roses  as  cuttings,  and  had  some  beautiful  flowers. 
How  beautiful  theise  flowers  were  compared  with  those  on  the 
Briar  stock  of  course  the  readers  of  the  Journal  had  no 
means  of  judging;  but,  once  again,  the  opinion  of  all  rosarians, 
except  one  or  two  prejudiced  against  all  plants  worked  on  alien 
stocks,  was  unanimous  against  own  root  Roses,  and  in  favour  of 
those  on  the  Briar  stock.  Our  Manetti  friends  now  came  to  the 
rescue.  Plant  the  Manetti  worked  Rose  deep  enough,  and  it 
will  throw  out  roots  of  its  own.  You  will  thus  have  both,  and 
a  plant  of  extra  strength. 

If  the  poor  Rose  plant  were  asked,  what  would  it  say?  “I 
was  obliged,  in  utter  de.spair,  as  a  Vine  throws  out  air  roots,  to 
send  out  roots  nearer  the  surface,  or  I  must  have  perished 
entirely ;  for  the  stock  roots,  on  which  I  was  budded,  were 
simply  buried,  not  planted,  far  away  from  the  life-giving  in¬ 
fluences  of  sun  and  air,  and  the  food  supplying  surface  bacteria. 
‘Surrey  Hills’  budded  me  4in  deep,  and,  of  coui’se,  the  roots 
were  deeper  still.”  A  Rose  plant  thus  planted  too  deeply  will 
always  try  and  remedy  tho  mistake  if  it  can  by  throwing  out 
feeble  fibres  nearer  the  surface;  but  such  roots  as  these  can 
hardly  do  more  than  just  keep  the  plant  alive..  Only  in  the 
extra  vigorous  varieties,  such  as  tho.se  already  mentioned,  can 
good  healthy  plants  be  formed  by  such  means,  with  much  waste 
•of  time. 

It  appears,  too,  that  “  Surrey  Hills  ”  forces  his  buds  into 
growth  the  same  year  as  the  budding,  I  suppose  by  cutting 
away  the  Manetti  growth  above.  This  would  act-  as  a  further 
check  to  the  plant,  which  could  never  have  been  good  with  the 
stock  planted  so  deeply  that  it  can  be  budded  4in  below  the 
surface.  Let  “  Surrey  Hills,”  even  on  his  light  soil — my  own 
is  similar — not  he  afraid  of  the  Briar  stock  or  of  shaUmo  plant¬ 
ing  and  rooting.  Let  him  enrich  his  soil  to  the  utmo.st  with 
manure  and  humus  if  he  cannot  get  good  heavy  loam,  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  surface  assiduously  with  hoe  and  liquid  manure,  and  I 
think,  if  he  tries  it  fairly,  he  will  say  that  neither  own  roots  nor 
Manetti  will  give  such  good  Roses  as  the  shallow  roots  of  the 
Briar. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

P.S.- — On  reading  the  letter  of  “Surrey  Hills”  a  second  time, 
it  seems  most  probable,  as  he  speaks  of  a  disastrous  year,  has 
lost  plants  on  the  Briar,  and  found  roots  on  the  stems  of  his  old 


plants,  that  he  has  planted  them  all  too  deephj — a  common  mis¬ 
take,  which  has  brought  misery  and  death  to  thousands  of 
valuable  and  otherwise  well  careci  for  plants. — W.  R.  R. 

- - 

Evergreen  Shrubs  for  Seaside  Planting. 


Common  Holly  (Ilex  aquifolium).— The  common  Holly  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  placed  with  the  trees,  as  it  attains  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  in  sheltered  i^ositions  and  favourable  soils.  It  docs 
well  by  the  sea,  but  not  in  the  full  brunt  of  the  ocean  storms,  though 
it  never  flinches,  but  stands  oict  boldly  to  the  sea  breeze.  Its  golden 
variety  is  ec^tjally  at  home  by  the  sea,  and  also  many  others,  including 
the  very  handsome  Balearic  or  Minorca  (I.  a.  balearica)  and  Hodgins’ 
(I.  a.  Hodginsi). 

Escallonia  macrantha. — This  very  handsome  shrub  succeeds 
admirably  on  the  sea  coast,  and  forms  a  good  hedge  or  shelter  plant. 
Its  crimson-red  flowers  are  freely  produced.  It  does  particularly 
wmll  trained  against  a  wall,  and  thrives  in  northern  parts  as  well  as 
southern  of  England. 

Oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium).  —  This  does 
well  either  as  a  shrubbery  or  as  a  hedge  plant  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
succeeds  in  all  but  w'et  soils. 

Box  (Buxus  SEMPERVIRENS). — The  common  Box  and  its  varieties 
thrive  fairly  well  by  the  sea,  especially  on  free  and  calcareous  soils, 
but  does  not  care  for  the  full  force  of  the  ocean  storms,  hence  should 
have  shelter,  and  for  covert  is  unique,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  subjects 
that  ground  game  do  not  eat.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  named 
the  Spurge  Laurel  (Daphne  laureola). 

Griselinia  LITTORAlis. — This  New  Zealand  shrub  succeeds  on 
the  coast,  withstanding  the  sea  wind  w'ell. 

Aucuba  japonica  and  its  varieties,  also  Euonymus  .japonicus 
and  vars.,  succeed  on  the  sea  coast  with  moderate  shelter,  or  when 
not  in  very  exposed  situations.  Similar  remark  applies  to  Berberis 
aquifolium  and  B.  Daravini,  both  of  Avhieh  produce  an  abundance 
of  purple  berries  much  relished  by  birds  and  game. 

The  Sw'eet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis)  and  Portugal  Laurel 
(Cerasus  lusitanica)  are  valuable  for  seaside  planting,  affording  a 
considerable  amount  of  shelter,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  exposed 
positions,  hence  are  best  employed  Avhere  the  direct  force  of  the  sea 
blast  is  broken  up.  Where  this  is  the  ease  the  Laurustinus  (Viburxu.w 
Tixcs  and  vars.)  succeed,  and  are  very  ornamental.  Similar  observa¬ 
tion  attends  the  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  unedo)  and  its  varieties. 

Tea  Tree  (Lyciuji  barb.arum). — Under  the  term  of  Tea  Tree  come 
the  species  L.  afrum  and  L.  chinense,  the  latter  very  closely  allied  to 
the  European  Box  Thorn  (L.  europteum),  which  forms  capital  hedges 
with  a  tew  stakes  driven  in  here  and  there  in  the  line  of  fence. 
Hedges  of  this  species  are  made  on  sea  banks,  and  grow  so  densely 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  through  them.  It  will  grow  in  apparently 
pure  sand,  and  even  ivhere  Avashed  by  the  AvaA'es.  The  first  named 
species  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  training  against  trellisAvork,  covering 
arbours,  and  clothing  Avails,  but  all  are  suitable  for  such  purposes, 
and  thriA’e  Avell  in  any  Avell-drained  and  porous  soil. 

Garland  Floaver  (Clematis  Montana). — This  has  feAV  equals  for 
coA'ering  summer  houses  and  training  to  Avails  or  trellisAvork.  Honey¬ 
suckles  (Lonicera  periclyaienum  and  A’ars.),  also  L.  sempera’irens,  do 
Avell. 

Ea’ergreen  Thorn  (Crat.egus  pyracantha  and  A’ars.)  is  quite 
charming  by  its  berries  in  autumn  and  Avinter.  It  is  Avell  suited  for 
clothing  a  large  area  of  Avail,  as  also  is  the  Small-leaved  Cotoneaster 
(C.  microphylla),  its  coral  red  berries  being  A’ery  beautiful.  Sijions’ 
Cotoneaster  (C.  Simonsi)  is  Avell  adapted  for  training  on  AA'alls  and 
other  naked  erections,  it  berrying  A’ery  profusely  and  handsomely. 

Coaimon  Jasmine  (Jasaiinuai  officinalis)  grows  famously,  and 
produces  its  Avhite  fragrant  floAvers  from  June  to  September,  and 
later  on.  Indeed,  it  often  keeps  on  blooming  until  the  Naked-floAvered 
.Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  comes  into  floAver,  and  blooms  through  the 
Avinter.  Both  groAV  A’ery  rapidly,  and  are  good  for  either  trellisAvork 
or  Avails. 

Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  helix  canariensis). — For  clothing  tree  stumps  or 
unsightly  Avood  or  stoneAvork,  and  for  north  or  other  Avails,  as  Avell  as 
for  forming  a  green  carpet  under  trees  or  on  banks,  this  evergreen 
rivals  all  others  in  doing  its  Avork  quickly  and  effectively. 

Boses  of  varied  types  do  fairly  Avelk  the  general  favourite  for 
climbing  being  Gloire  de  Dijon. — G.  Abbey. 

■ - o#** - 

The  Crosfield  Conservatory,  Warrington,  Lancashire. 

The  Crosfield  Cou.servatory,  iiresented  by  Mrs.  John  Cros¬ 
field,  is  for  the  future  to  be  the  home  of  the  grand  pyramid 
Camellias,  Avhich  have  on  many  occasions  been  noticed  in  your 
columns,  and  Avhich  Avere  certainly  the  glory  of  Lancashire  and 
the  pride  of  Walton  Lea,  Ylr.  Crosfield’s  residence.  The  Mayor 
of  Warrington,  in  accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  toAvn, 
alluded  to  the  kindire.^s  of  the  Crosfield  family,  and  said  the  gift 
wou’d  be  highly  appreciated.-  R.  P.  R. 
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York  Gala,  1904. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (Mr.  Fred 
Arey)  informs  us  that  next  year’s  Gala  has  been  fixed  for 
June  lo,  IG,  and  17. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

Tlie  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  on 
Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  AVinter  joresided.  Seven 
new  members  were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Four 
members  are  receiving  sick  pay,  and  eight  are  on  the  benevolent 
fund  at  the  present  time.  Three  other  members  have  been 
relieved  from  this  fund  this  year. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  4.31in,  being  l.GOin  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  l.Glin  on  the  23rd;  rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  83deg  on  the  2nd ;  the  minimum 
41deg  on  the  8th.  Mean  maximum,  72.28deg ;  mean  minimum, 
Gl.Oldeg;  mean  temperature,  61.G4deg,  which  is  1.20deg  below 
the  average.  From  June  20  to  July  15  we  in  Sussex  enjoyed 
a  period  of  brilliant  weather,  which  did  much  good  in  putting  a 
little  warmth  in  the  ground,  and  benefiting  fruit  crops,  especi¬ 
ally  Strawberries, which  were  suffering  from  want  of  sun  and 
too  much  rain.  Since  the  latter  date  the  f^c't  has  been 
disastrous.  Only  on  two  days  of  the  sixteen  rain  did  not  fall. 
Much  small  fruit  split  and  rotted,  it  being  impossible  to  get 
them  dry  for  preserving.  Potato  disease  in  second  early  sorts 
is  very  prevalent. — R.  I. 

July  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  eight 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1.82in.  This  fell  on  twelve  days, 
and  is  l.OOin  below  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily 
fall  was  0.78  on  the  23rd.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading  30.320in  on  the:  9th  at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest  reading 
29.578in,  on  the  16th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometer;  highest  in  the 
shade,  85deg,  on  the  10th ;  lowest,  40deg,  on  the  8th ;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  C8.41deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  oldeg;  mean 
temperature  of  the'  month,  59.70deg;  lowe.st  on  the  grass,  34deg, 
on  the  8th  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  134deg,  on  the  2nd  ;  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  57.83deg.  Total  sunshine,  174hrs^5min, 
which  is  17hrs  47min  below  the  average;  there  was  one  sunless 
day.  The  abovei  mean  temperatures  are  all  much  below  the 
averages  for  the  month. — AY.  H.  Divers. 

Munificent  Gift  to  the  R.H.S. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  announces  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanburj",  whose  place  at  La 
Mortola  has  a  world-wide  fame,  has  purchased  for  pre.sentation 
to  the  Society  the  estate  and  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
AA'ilson,  F.R.S.,  at  AVisley,  near  AA'oking.  The  place  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  hardy 
plants  have  been  cultivated  there  for  many  years  show  how 
suitable  it  is  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  selected  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury.  The  total  area  of  the  estate  is  sixty  acres, 
part  of  whicli  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  a 
small  residence,  a  farmhouse,  and  other  suitable  buildings  on  it. 
The  varietj’  of  soil  and  aspect,  and  the  unfailing  water  supply, 
are  essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  will  have  little  to  do  but  to  provide  the  necessary  plant 
houses.  Sir  Trevor  adds:  “The  Fellows  of  the  Society  owe  a 
heavy  debt  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  for  his  thoughtful  and 
generous  gift.  All  lovers  of  gardens  will  gladly  know  that  Mr. 
AYilson’s  garden  has  been  rescued  from  the  fate  which  so  often 
overtakes  such  pleasaunces  when  their  creators  pass  awa.y.  Now 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  received  this  gift,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  centennial  year,  1904,  will  see 
it  provided  with  a  new  garden,  as  well  as,  thanks  to  Baron 
Henry  Schroder,  with  a  new  metropolitan  hall  and  offices.” 


Gardening  Appointments. 

The  following  notice  of  appointment  came  to  us  three  weeks 
ago,  but  has  been  unfortunately  omitted  from  our  pages  till 
now;  Mr.  James  Moir,  late  of  Eariiock,  N.B.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  gardmer  and  manager  to  J.  A.  Shepherd,  Esc]., 
Delvine  House,  Dunkeld,  Perthshire. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Railway  Rates. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
addressing  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Maidstone,  in  connection 
with  the  National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation,  said  fruit  growers, 
by  joining  together,  could  send  by  the  railways  larger  C[uantities 
of  produce  at  lower  rates  than  for  smaller  eprantities. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners. 

One  of  the  finest  August  exhibitions  of  this  society  was  held 
cn  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey.  Tim 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  a  great  feature,  Mr.  E.  Paddock’s  first  prize 
lot  calling  for  more  than  ordinary  mention;  Mr.  AA'allaco  coming 
second.  The  Carnation  class  for  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.’s  special 
prize  caused  a  keen  competition,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  led.  Double 
and  single  Begonias  were  in  abundance.  There  were  only  two 
table  decorations,  both  pleasing.  Mrs.  McGregor  was  fir.st  with 
a  light  arrangement  of  pink  and  white  Carnations  and  Gypso- 
phila  ;  Miss  McCauslane  second  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  As¬ 
paragus  plumosus,  and  A.  Sprengeri.  Mrs.  Thomas  clearly  led 
the  way  for  cut  flowers ;  while  Mr.  Hitchmough  was  second  with 
fine  Roses  and  C'lemati^es.  The  time'  occupied  ])y  the  judges  was 
in’ofitably  spent  by  members  in  answering  que.stions. — R.  P.  R. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Notices. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesdajq  August  18,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  AA'estminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “Holly¬ 
hocks  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Webb  at  3  o’clock.  *  *  At  a 

general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Tuesday,  August  4, 
twenty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  Sir 
Josslyn  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  Col.  the  Hon.  G.  Napier,  Major- 
General  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Major  Bernard  J.  Petre,  making  a  total 
of  1,070  elected  sincei  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  *  * 

The  Society  will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  AA^estmiiister.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown,  with  the  exception  of  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  for  certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including  those  shown 
for  certificate,  must  be  left  cn  exhibition  until  6  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  but  other  plants  may  be  removed  as  usual.  For 
schedule  of  prizes  see  Royal  Hortieultural  Society’s  “Book  of 
Arrange'inents  ”  for  1903,  pp.  89  to  93,  or  separate  schedules  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  P.  AV.  Tullock,  Sterndale,  New 
Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex,  secretary  to  the  National  Dahlia 
Society.  A  lecture  on  “Judging  Cactus  Dahlias”  will  be  given 
on  September  1  by  Air.  C.  G.  AA^yatt,  at  3  o’clock. 

Chiswick  Conference  and  Gardeners’  Dinner  in  London. 

A'isitors  coming  to  the  Chiswick  Show  from  off  the  South- 
Eastern,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  or  Brighton  Railways,  should 
travel  from  the  respe'Ctive  termini  to  Chiswick  by  the  Aletro- 
politan  District  Railway  to  Hammersmith,  thence  per  electric 
tram  to  Turnham  Green  Church,  or  by  Ealing  trains  to  Acton 
Green  Station.  *  *  Those  coming  from  Liverpool  Street, 

King’s  Cross.  St.  Pancras,  Euston,  Great  Central,  and  Padding¬ 
ton  terminuses  should  travel  by  the  Aletropolitan  Railway  from 
the  neare.st  stations  to  Hammersmith,  and  thence  per  electrio 
tram.  *  *  Those  coming  from  Central  London  should  travel 

by  the  Tube  Railway  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,  thence  also  per  electric 
tram.  *  *  Turnham  Green  Church  is  close  to  the  gardens. 

*  *  A^isitors  coming  per  South-AA^estern  Railway  main  line 

should  change  at  Clapham  Junction,  thence  per  loop  line  train 
to  Kg-w  Bridge,  and  thence  per  electric  tram.  *■  *  Those, 

coming  from  off  the  AATndsor,  Reading,  and  Thames  A'alley  lino.s 
should  change  at  Richmond,  thence  per  frequent  trains  to 
Gunnersbury  Station.  All  bringing  heavy  jiarcels  can  obtain 
cabs  at  Kew  Bridge,  Gunnersbury,  and  Turnham  Green  Stations. 

*  *  A’isitors  to  the  show  purposing  to  attend  the  Gardeners’ 
Dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  should  take  tram  from  Turn¬ 
ham  Green  Church  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,  thence  per  Tube  Railway 
to  the  British  Museum  Station. 
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CARDOTWEAmHcS 


Safracenia  Stevensi. 

Though  tlie  Sarraceiiias  ai'e  so  beautiful  and  interesting,  they 
are  not  much  cultivated.  Their  requireanents  are  simple,  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  at 
the  root  being  what  they  like.  The  compost  should  be  fibrous 
peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  some  sherds,  and  charcoal  pieces.  S. 
Stevensi,  which  we  figure  on  another  page,  is.  hybrid  from  S. 
flava  and  S.  purpurea.  It  is  purple,  with  crimson  veins,  the  lid 
being  crimson  and  crisped.  Tire  chief  trade  grower  of  Sarra- 
ceiiias  is  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Brucie,  of  Chorltoir-cum-Hardy,  near 
Manchester. 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

A  batch  of  medium  sized,  firm  bulbs  ought  to  be  secured 
from  a  reliable  nurseryman  and  foidliwith  potted.  Sin  pots  being 
the  best  size,  these  usually  holding  four  bulbs.  Extra  large 
bulbs  will  not  be  easily  accommodated,  and  should  have  larger 
pots.  See  that  the  pots  are  clean,  dry,  and  moderately  well 
crocked.  Make  ui)  a  comjDost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  a 
little  decomposed  manure  mixed  in.  Fill  the  pots  loosely  with 
soil,  and  work  it  down  so  that  the  bulbs,  when  arranged,  have 
their  tips  just  below  the  surface.  Do  not  press  in  the  bulbs  too 
firmly,  or  make  the  base  hard  on  which  they  rest;  for  if  the 
roots,  when  forming,  meet  with  too  firm  material,  they  will  force 
the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots.  Give  a  gentle  watering  after  potting, 
and  when  the  soil  has  drained  place  the  pots  in  a  sheltered  corner 
outside,  or  in  a  frame,  and  cover  with  clean,  fine  ashes  a  few 
inches  above  the  pots.  Here  they  may  remain  for  several  weeks 
until  roots  begin  to  form  freely,  which  will  be  known  by  growth 
commencing.  Then  bring  out  the  ^ot^and  gradually  expose  the 
growth  to  full  light.  Give  water  as  required,  with  cool,  airy 
treatment,  until  later  on  in  the  autumn,  when  the  pots  may  be 
transferred  to  a  greenhouse  shelf.  Early  potted  bulbs  making 
good  growth  will  bloom  freely  in  November  and  December  with¬ 
out  much  forcing.  The  object  should  be  to  secure  plenty  of 
roots,  good  growth  then  following  and  flowers  produced  in  plenty. 
Successional  batches  of  bulbs  should  be  potted  to  prolong  the 
season. — E.  D.  S. 

Trer  Carnations 

Provided  one  has  an  ordinary  warm  greenhouse,  even  the 
veriest  amateur  need  not  desirair  of  having  a  good  supply  of  these 
popular  buttonhole  flower.s  during  the  winter  months.  Between 
now*  and  September  good  plants,  costing  about  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  6d. 
each,  should  be  obtained  and  housed,  heat  being  given  from 
October  onwards.  Naturally,  as  the  popularity  of  a  flower  in¬ 
creases,  ,so  does  the  number  of  varieties.  Amoirg  the  sorts  seen 
in  florists’  window.s  the  most  popular,  perhaps,  is  the  pink  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  or  Mdlle.  Therese  Franco.  It  is  vigorous 
in  growth  and  free  florvering,  but  inclined  to  splitting,  which 
s]roils  the  beauty  of  an  otherwise  perfect  flower.  A  better 
flower,  I  consider,  and  a  more  pleasing  shade  of  pink,  is  Miss 
Jolliffe  Improved;  but  in  the  opinion  of  mo,st  I  suppose  the 
popular  “Frarrco”  holds  sway.  Wm.  Robiirsorr,  for  a  dazzling 
.scarlet,  is  imecj[ualled,  and  its  strong,  sturdy  appearance  when 
well  grown  is  a  good  addition  to  a  greenhouse. 

Mrs.  Thos.  Lawson  is  a  sweetly  scented,  rosy  cerise  pink.  It 
is  hardly  a  colour  likely  to  please  in  the  daytime,  but  under  an 
artificial  light  it  assumes  an  unexpected  richness.  Uriah  Pike, 
though  not  classed  by  some  growers  as  a  winter  flowering  Car¬ 
nation,  is  admired  as  much  for  its  strong  Clove  scent  as  for  its; 
rich  crimson  colour.  Earl  Roberts,  a  pure  yellow,  is  the  best  of 
this  colour,  producing  well  formed  blooms.  For  a  white  one  is 
at  a  lo.ks  for  a  really  fine  variety,  but  Deutsche  Braut,  La  Niege, 
or  Miss  Mary  Godfrey  may  be  mentioned.  Judging  by  appear¬ 
ances  it  seems  to  be  that  yellow  or  white  is  not  a  popular 
colour  in  a  winter  Carnation. 

Other  good  varieties  are  Counte,ss  of  Warwick,  crimson; 
Winter  Cheer,  crimson  scarlet;  John  Peed,  very  deep  pink; 
Ddrs.  Richard  Ley,  salmon  pink;  Pride  of  Exmouth,  salmon 
pink;  Western  King,  rich  apricot. — J.  W. 


Cereus  grandlllorus. 

From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  we  have  received  a, very 
large  flower  of  this  night-flowering  Cereus.  This  Swanley  firm 
have  perhaps  the  be.st  trade  collection  of  Cacti  in  the  Uniteid 
Kingdom. 

Cornus  brachypoda  variegata. 

Though  now  a  dozen  years  or  more  known  to  us,  we  find  only 
a  few  samples  of  this  decorative  shrub  about  in  gardens  or  parks. 
It  was  certificated  when  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent 
it  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral  Committee  in 
1894.  The  leaves  are  nearly  4in  long,  the  centre  of  each  being 
pale  green,  blotched  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  the  deep  margin 
is  creamy  white.  As  a  soft,  dwarf  shrub  it  is  effective. 

The  Fruit  Crops. 

Exceptionally  large  consignments  are  arriving  from  Germany, 
where  the  weather  this  year  has  been  much  more  conducive  to 
fruit  culture  than  in  England.  Plums  and  Green  Gages,  which 
usually  sell  at  from  £8  to  £16  a  ton,  are  fetching  from  £32  to 
£64.  Dealers  are  fearful  lest,  foreign  fruit,  which  is  geirerally 
excellent  in  quality,  should  eventually  oust  home  grown  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  first  consignment  of  Californian  Pears,  comprising 
10,000  cases,  has  arrived  at  Covent  Garden,  and  is  realising 
about  10s.  per  case  of  seventy  Pears. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 

Last  year  a  systematic  effort  was  begun  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  how  long  seed  vitality  was  retained 
under  differeiit  conditions  of  storage  and  climate.  To  this  end 
boxes  containing  five  packages  each  w’ere  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  M^est  Indies,  and  arrangements  made 
to  have  them  stored.  All  possible  variations  of  climate  were 
selected  for  tests,  and  the  experiments  are  being  conducted  wdtli 
as  much  uniformity  as  possible.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since 
the  seeds  were  sent  out,  and  instructions  are  issued  directing 
that  the  first  of  the  five  packages  be  returned  to  Washington 
with  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  stored, 
the  temijerature  variations  it  was  subjected  to,  and  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  place.  Next  year  the  second  package  of  seeds 
will  be  called  in,  and  so  on  for  the  five  years.  The  seeds,  after 
being  returned,  are  to  be  carefully  tested  to  ascertain  how  well 
they  withstood  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them. — (“  Ameri¬ 
can  Gardening.”) 

Vitis,  syn,  fimpelopsis. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  well  known  Ampelopsis 
(Vitis  of  Linn.)  and  its  varieties,  for  rapidly  covering  blank 
walls,  arches,  and  trellises.  Its  best  recommendation,  perhaps, 
is  that  it  adapts  itself  in  most  of  its  kinds  to  either  a  sunny  or 
shady  aspect.  C’are  should  be  exercised  when  planting  to 
secure  strong  plants,  and  to  see  that  they  are  carefully  planted 
without  disturbing  the  roots  any  more  than  can  possibly  be 
helped.  The  plants  are  usually  obtained  in  pots,  and  if  strong, 
the  roots  will  often  be  found  to  have  grown  considerably  through 
the  drainage  hole.  It  is  very  much  better  to  place  the  plant, 
as  received,  in  position  and  smash  the  pot  before  covering  over, 
making  firm,  leaving  the  roots  to  break  through  themselves 
when  growth  in  their  new  quarters  commences.  Ampelopsis 
hederacea,  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  is  perhaps  the  most 
vigorous  grower.  If  care  is  taken  in  training  it  many  an  un¬ 
sightly  place  may  be  covered  up,  where  the  more  popular  A. 
Veitchi  (V.  inconstans)  would  be  a  failure  on  account  of  its  up¬ 
ward  growth.  A.  Veitchi  is  undoubtedly,  an  exceedingly  pretty 
species,  gaining  its  popularity  no  doubt  through  its  self-clinging 
propensity,  though  there  are  others  quite  as  effective  in  growth 
and  colouriilg  as  the  original.  A.  Veitchi  purpurea  is  quite  as 
hardy  and  vigorous,  the  difference  being  in  the  colour,  which  is 
of  a  purplish  shade  throughout  the  summer.  A.  Veitchi  atro- 
purpurea  is  even  darker  in  colour.  A.  japonica  Hoggi  is  a  large- 
leaved,  self-clinging  variety,  very  vigorous,  and  has  an  attractive 
rich  dark  colour.  A.  sempervirens  is'  a  very  close  growing  ever¬ 
green  kind,  but  a  weak  climber,  requiring  a  southern  aspect. 
There  is  a  variegated  form,  A.  quinquefolia  variegata,  which  re¬ 
quires  glass  protection;  it  is  also  exceedingly  graceful  when 
suspended.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Am¬ 
pelopsis  is  a  strong  grower,  and  the  better  the  cultivation  the 
quicker  will  it  spread,  and  the  better  the  result  in  other  respects. 

• — J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 


Scene  in  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden 


August  13,  1903, 
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Birniingham  Botanic  Garden, 


Amongst  the  gardtm.s  sustained  by  private  subscriptions  and 
devoted  to  the  practical  aiiplication  and  exposition  of  botany, 
the  one  at  Edgbaston,  Birmingliam  enjovs  considerable  esteem. 
In  so  large  a  city  as  the  one  just  named,  a  “  teaching  ”  garden 
that  provides  representative  material  for  the  botanist,  and 
furnishes  lessons  and  leads  the  way  in  horticulture,  is  of  the 
highest  utility  and  much  importance,  so  that  for  many  years 
to  come  we  may  look  to  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  as"  one  in 
the  forefrorrt. 

We  figure  this  week  two  views  from  the  garden.  The  rock 
garden  scene  hardly  could  be  expected  to  do  ju.stice  to  this  fine 
feature  of  the  fairly  exterrsive  grounds.  It  covers  about  an  acre 
in  all,  and  was  artificially  constructed  bj-  the  late  Mr.  James 
Backhouse,  of  York.  The  work  does  that  great  gardener  infinite 
credit,  and  a  meed  of  praise  was  written  several  years  ago  in 
these  same  pages.  The  heavy  and  massive  bouidei's  are  of 
sandstone,  placed  in  position  after  Nature’s  model,  and  these 
are  now  clothed  or  partly  screened  with  suitable  shrubs  and 
plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  scene,  at  the  base  of  the  main 
bank  of  roekery,  and  flanked  by  the  lesser  rock  formations  on 
either  side,  is  a  water  pool  having  its  complement  of  plants. 

Engraven  on  a  brass  plate  which  is  fixed  upon  a  stone  at  one 
side  of  the  rock  garden,  the  visitor  reads  : 

To  commemorate  the  invaluable  services  to  the  society, 
first  as  honorary  seeretaiy,  and  later  as  chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee.  tilts  purchase  of  ground,  laid  out  for  the  reception 
of  rock  and  bog  plants,'is  named  the  Hugh  Nettleford  Alpine 
(iarden.  May  29th,  1895. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  construction  of 
rockeries,  large  or  small ;  but  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  if 
the  names  of  the  more  prominent  .subjects  are  given.  They  in¬ 
clude  Menzie.sia  empetriformis,  double  flowering  Gorse,  various 
Rhododendrons  (also  Azaleas).  Spiraea  palmata.  Yuccas,  ^a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  Bamboos  (Phyllostachys  viride-glaucesens,  Arun- 
denaria  nitida,  A.  Hindsi,  A.  pumila,  Bambusa  Metake,  etc.), 
Ailantus,  Smilax  rotundifoha,  Cotonea.ster  horizontalis, 
A'eronicas,  notably  V.  cupressoides,  and  other  .shrubs.  Amongst 
plants  there  are  Galax  aphylla.  Primula  japonica,  Iris  pseudo- 
Acorus,  Caltlia  palustris,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Scirpuses,  and 
other  bog  subjects;  while  in  the  period  of  the  Daffodils  this 
year  we  were  further  able  to  note  in  the  general  rockerj'  Iberises, 
Thymes,  Sempervivums,  Geraniums,  Dianthuses,  Gistuses’ 
Muscari  (and  many  other  bulbous  flowers),  Orchises,  and  Hiera- 
ciums.  At  the  present  ,sea.son  of  the  year  there  will  certainly  be 
a  varied  and  mo.st  interesting  di.splay.  '  ' 

The  second  view  depicts  a  view  of  a  border  near  the  range  of 
glass  hotises.  The  keeping  of  these  gardens  will  be  in  the  best 
of  hands,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
new  curator,  who  goes  there  in  October. 


Societies. 


R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee,  Angnst  4tli. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters.  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Saunders,  and  Bowles;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Revs.  W.  AVilks  and 
G.  Henslow,  Hon.  See. 

Late -flowering  Phans,  dc. — Mr.  Hooper  had  noticed  that  various 
modifications  occurred  in  flowers  of  fruit  trees  at  the  present  time. 
Petaloid  sepals  and  semi-doubling  of  petals  wdth  two  carpels,  forming 
twin  Plums,  were  not  uncommon.  It  was  observed  that  in  the 
common  cultivated  double  Cherry  there  are  always  two  foliaeeous 
carpels  present.  Pear  trees,  &e.,  have  also  produced  a  second  crop 
of  flowei’s,  which  are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  instead 
of  on  spurs. 

New  Crocus. — Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  dried  specimens  and  drawings 
of  C.  caspius  from  Russian  Talyeh,  S.AV.  Caspian,  with  a  white  flower 
tinted  Avith  rose.  He  also  showed  the  autumn -florvering  C.  Scharojani 
from  the  Caucasus.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour,  and  carries  the  leaves 
of  the  last  season  simultaneously. 

Papaver  paionimim. — Air.  Wilks  shoAved  a  plant  from  Central 
Asia  (see  “  Garten  Flora,”  1882,  page  296,  Taf.  1095)  remarkable  for 
a  crescent-shaped  black  band  near  the  base  of  each  petal. 

Cucumber  diseased. ~Plx.  Davis,  of  Bitton,  Bristol,  sent  roots  of 
Cucumbers  Avhieh  failed.  Air.  Saunders  reports  as  folloAvs  upon  them  : 
“  I  found  that  the  extreme  base  of  the  stems  Avere  attacked  by  small 
Avorms  belonging  to  the  family  Enchytracidee,  Avhich  are  nearly  related 
to  the  eartliAvorms,  and  are  Avell-knoAvn  pests  at  the  roots  of  plants ; 
they  Avere  xmdoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  plants. 
Lime  Avater  aauII  kill  them  in  a  feAv  minutes  if  it  can  be  made  to  reach 
them ;  thoroughly  drenching  the  soil  Avith  this  fluid  might  be  of  use, 
though  I  do  not  know  Avhat  effect  it  might  haA'e  on  the  plants.  They, 
hoAvever  are  so  injured,  that  I  should  imagine  the  best  thing  to  do 
Avould  be  to  pull  them  up  and  burn  them,  and  burn  or  bury  deeplv  the 
soil  in  Avhich  they  grcAV.” 


Cucumbers  diseased. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some  fruit  badly 
attacked  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It  appears  to 
he  due  to  a  fungus  neAV  to  science,  Avhieh  he  has  named  Cladosporium 
scabies.  A  full  description  Avill  be  recorded  in  the  “  Journal ’’ of  the 
R.H.S.  He  strongly  recommends  “that  all  diseased  fruits  be  removed 
and  destroyed  at  once,  and  those  remaining  should  be  sprayed  to 
preserve  them  from  attack.  Condy’s  fluid,  diluted,  should  be  tried  as 
less  likely  to  injure  the  fruits  than  copper  solutions.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  at  once  to  stamp  out  the  pest.” 

Frome,  August  M. 

The  tAventieth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Frome  Horticultural 
Society  Avas  favoured  Avith  a  record  attendance,  due  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  shoAv.  the  Bank  Holiday,  and  fine  Aveather.  Not 
only  Avas  there  this  increased  attendance,  but  an  appreciable 
extension  of  entries  and  certainlj’  a  higher  state  of  all-round 
quality. 

Groups,  for  which  there  Avere  four  entrants,  Avere  never  better, 
indeed,  probably  not  equalled  before,  and  Alessrs.  Cray  and 
Sons,  Avho  made  their  maiden  entry  in  summer  grouping,  cer¬ 
tainly  eclipsed  all  former  efforts.  Liliums,  Campanulas, 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums.  brightly  coloured 
Codiaeums,  and  a  pair  of  very  fine  Cocos  AA'eddelliana.  formed  a 
combination  both  effective  and  choice.  Air.  Pope,'  gardener  to 
Charles  Baily,  Esq.,  Avas  a  very  good  second;  Alessrs.  E.  S.  Cole 
and  Son,  Bath,  and  Air.  Cutter,  gardener  to  Airs.  Le  Gros,  Avere 
given  equal  thirds.  Specimen  Fuchsias  made  a  A'ery  good  show, 
Messrs.  H.  Pocock,  Hilperton,  and  AY.  Cookei  staging  in  six 
varieties.  Alessrs.  Strugnell  (gardener  to  Col.  Ralph  Vivian)  and 
Cutter  Avon  with  specimen  foliage  plants.  Alessrs.  Stokes  and 
Son  staged  the  best  tAvelve  Ferns  or  Alosses,  Alsophila  excelsa, 
Asplenium  nidus,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum,  A.  decorum,  and 
Pteris  Alariesi  being  their  finest  plants.  Air.  Pope  was  a  good 
second.  Air.  Geo. ■  Tucker  excelled  with  six  specimen  flowering 
plants,  and  also  a  single  specimen.  Groups  of  Tuberous  Begonias 
Avere  A-ery  fine  in  floAver  and  effect,  Alessrs.  Stokes,  Fry,  and 
Pope  staging  excellently. 

Non-comi3etitiA'e  groups  from  the  Alarquis  of  Bath  (gardener 
Air.  A.  Gandy)  and  the  Earl  of  Cork  (gardener.  Air.  Pearce)  were 
a  striking  feature  in  the  plant  tent.  In  the  first  named  a  margin 
of  vigorous  little  specimen  Caladium  argyrites  Avere  much  ad¬ 
mired,  as  Avere  also  Eulalias,  Codiceums,  and  Palms.  The  Alars- 
ton  collection  predominates  in  brightly  coloured  Codiaeums,  and 
ahvays  commands  Avell  deserved  praise  from  Ausitors. 

Cut  flowers  occupy  a  deal  of  space,  and  despite  the  ungenial 
summer  Avere  as  fine  and  numerous  as  ever.  Roses  made  a  good 
shoAV,  as  also  did  annuals,  Carnations,  herbaceous,  and  stove 
floAvers.  Dahlias,  too,  and  Asters,  for  so  early  a  date,  gave  a 
bright  touch  of  summer  colour.  With  Dahlias  in  four  classes 
Messrs.  Cray  and  Sons,  as  usual,  Avon  easily. 

Table  decorations  of  wild  and  garden  floAvers  creates  a  large 
interest  among  lady  competitors,  the  spacious  market  hall  for 
the  time  being  transformed  into  a  floral  instead  of  a  merchants’ 
emporium.  There  Avere  no  less  than  seA’enteen  entries  in  these 
classes.  Prizes  are  offered  to  children  Avho  have  made  80  per 
cent,  of  attendances  at  any  Frome  School,  and  the  interest  may 
be  fairly  gauged  by  the  large  entry,  forty-four  in  numbers.  Not 
more  than  three  vases  are  alloAved. 

Despite  the  general  shortness  of  fruit  crops,  the  classes  here 
were  A^ery  well  filled,  and  Apples,  of  which  there  were  tAventy- 
two  entries,  were  particularly  good.  For  a  collection  of  six 
dishes  of  fruit  Air.  Strugnell  Avas  first,  shoAving  as  his  best  Pine¬ 
apple  Nectarines,  Triumph  Alelon,  and  Dymond  Peaches.  A.  G. 
Hayman,  Esq.  (F.  Ackland,  gardener),  Avas  second,  and  J.  H. 
Shore,  Esep  (H.  Parfitt,  gardener),  third.  AAhth  black  Grapes 
Air.  A.  Taylor,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  staged  some  re¬ 
markably  fine  Black  Hamburghs,  and  the  same  exhibitor  won 
with  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  corresponding  class  for  white. 
The  Fruit  and  FloAver  Co.  won  Avith  fine  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  and 
Air.  Strugnell  Avith  good  StaiiAvick  Elruge  Nectarines.  Air. 
Fisher,  Batheaston,  took  the  lead  Avith  dessert  Apples,  and  Air. 
Keevil,  AA'ells,  scored  with  culinary.  Alessrs.  Strugnell  and 
Fisher  staged  the  best  collections  of  hardy  fruit,  and  the  first- 
named  Avon  with  a  Melon.  Air.  Hall,  Bath,  with  Grimwood’s 
AIatchle.ss,  won  Avith  Plums,  really  a  good  early  kind  of  the 
Oi'leans  type. 

A'egetables  Avere  plentiful  and  uncommonly  good.  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  especially  so. 

Sheffield  Horticultural,  August  3rd, 

The  annual  show  of  the  Sheffield  Society  was  held  under 
favourable  conditions  as ‘regards  weather  and  exhibits;  but 
owing  to  colossal  counter  attractions  proved  a  heavy  financial 
loss,  AA’hich  is  much  to  be  regretted,  after  the  efforts  that  have 
been  put  forth  to  secure  a  show  Avorthy  to  rank  amongst  the 
best.  The  society  is  certainly  to  be  commiserated  with  on  its 
bad  luck,  bixt  must  be  congratulated  on  the  patronage  it  has 
secured,  i.e..  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  with  his 
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sister,  Lady  iMary  Howard,  twice  visited  the  show  during  the 
day,  and  evinced  much  interest  in  some  of  the  exhibits,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Roses,  and  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  His  Grace  consented  to  become  president  of  the  society. 
Lady  Mary  Howard  was  delighted  to  accept,  through  the  secre¬ 
tary,  some  lovely  Roses  from  Mr.  H.  Y.  Machin. 

The  Gkoups. — In  all  six  groups  were  entered  for  competition. 
The  first  in  the  “  Open  to  all  ”  (150ft)  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Son,  who  had  some  good  Crotons,  Liliums,  Car¬ 
nations,  &c.  The  first  in  the  gardeners’  groups  (open,  96ft) 
going  to  Aid.  Geo.  Senior,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Baker), 
who  bad  a  very  good  collection  of  plants,  Mr.  C.  Cook  being 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  Pollard  (gardener  to  F.  Greenwood,  Esq.), 
Pitsmoor,  third.  Very  good  plants  were  in  this  group,  but  these 
were  somewhat  lacking  in  colour. 

Roses. — In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  jMessrs.  R.  Hark- 
ne.ss  and  Co.,  Hitchen,  were  again  successful,  lifting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  for  the  second  time  in  succession.  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Son,  Worcester,  were  a  good  second,  and  H.  V.  Machin 
third.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Me.ssrs.  Townsend  and  Son 
were  first,  Harkness  and  Co.  second,  and  H.  V.  Machin  third. 
For  twelve,  dissimilar,  the  same  exhibitors  were  again  i)laced  in 
the  order  named:  while  for  twelve  Teas  Messrs.  Townsend 
were  again  first,  H.  V.  Machin  second,  and  Harkness  and  Co. 
third.  In  the  amateurs’  class  H.  V.  Machin  took  first  in  both 
classes;  also  for  premier  bloom  with  Her  Majesty. 

Dahlias  were  a  short  entry,  but  for  dinner  table  decorations 
there'  were  five  competitors,  Mr.  Marsden,  gardener  to  Major 
Blake,  Ecclesall,  securing  premier  honours.  Mr.  Wagg,  Ossing- 
ton  Gardens,  Newark,  was  second,  and  Artindale  and  Son  third. 
Grapes  were  good  in  equality,  as  also  Peaches  and  Melons.  A 
class  for  fruiterers  irroduced  six  exhibits  of  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit  of  good  C[uality,  and,  considering  the  season,  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  good  all  round. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  as  a  rule  the  local  nurserymen 
hold  sev'erely  aloof  from  exhibitions,  and,  though  depending  on 
the  garden  loving  public  for  their  patronage  and  support,  they 
play  a  questionable  policy  in  withholding  all  assistance  in  local 
shows.  There  are  one  or  two  praiseworthy  exceptions  in  Messrs. 
Artindale,  Seagrave,  and  Ellis,  and  to  the  two  latter  medals 
were  awarded  for  non-competitive  exhibits.  Sir.  Artindale 
readily  admits  the  advantage  derived  in  the  way  of  trade  from 
such  exhibits. 

Dudley,  Worcestershire,  August  5th  and  6th. 

Favoured  by  fair  weather,  the  second  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  Buffery  Park.  The  show  proved  to  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  initial  one  held  last  year,  partly  due  to  the 
increased  substantial  prizes  offered  by  the  committee.  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  c-wing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
lion,  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Dickinson,  during  the  day’s  proceedings, 
an  efficient  sub.stitute  was  found  in  Mr.  Wellings,  one  of  the 
committee. 

The  £10  first  prize  for  twenty  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Vause,  of  Leamington,  with  several  good 
specimens  among  them;  second,  Mr.  S.  Coster,  gardener  to 
E.  J.  Abbott,  Esq.,  Handsworth.  For  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  the  first  prize  of  £12  10s.  brought  forth 
three  centestants,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause  won  first  honours;  Mr.  G. 
Hancox  annexed  the  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  third.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  collections  of  iilants,  such  as 
Dracaenas,  Fuchsias,  C'alacliums,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  exotic 
Ferns,  were  fairly  well  shown  by  several  exhibitors. 

There  was  a,  keen  rivalry  for  nine  varieties  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  and  here  Mr.  J.  H^  White,  of  Worcester, 
led;  the  second  going  to  the  Vineries  Co.,  Acocks  Green. 
Bouquets  and  ether  floral  arrangements  proved  to  be  a  striking 
feature,  as  alsO'  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  a  basket  of  cut 
flowers;  second,  Mr.  S.  Rose,  Smethwick;  and  third,  Mr.  G. 
Hancox.  For  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  other  decorative  Dahlias 
Messrs  Rowe  and  Sons,  Worcester,  won  the  first  prize  with  a 
beautiful  collection ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pemberton  second.  For 
twenty-four  Roses  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  easily  scored;  the 
second  prize  falling  to  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester; 
and  third,  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  Waldron,  Esq. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  Gladioli.  Mr.  J.  H. 
White,  Worcester,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  very  good 
collection,  being  tlie  only  exhibit.  Mr.  H.  A.  Canadine,  Stour- 
liridge,  was  placed  first,  Mr.  C.  Crooke  second,  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  Kidderminster,  third. 

For  the  best  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  arranged  for 
effect  on  a  table  (for  nurserymen  only),  Mr.  H.  Davis,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  cf  £5,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause 
annexed  the  second  prize. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  exhibited.  For  four  dishes  of  hardy 
fruits  Mr.  C.  Crookes,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip, 
Droitwich,  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  H.  Wright  second.  For 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  C.  Crookes  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  very  good  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  second. 


Mr.  George  Hancox,  West  Bromwich,  with  two  huge  berried 
bunches;  and  tliird,  Mr.  C.  S.  Suich,  gardener  to  J. 
Graham,  Esq.,  Dudley.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  any 
variety,  Mr.  tb  Crooke  had  very  well  ripened  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria;  second,  Air.  G.  Hancox;  and  third.  Air.  C.  J.  Smith. 
There  were  some  good  Victorias,  and  for  a  white  flesh  Mr.  G. 
Hancox  was  first.  Air.  C.  C’rooke  second,  and  Air.  E.  A.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Alajor  Lanthorpe,  Holmworth.  Cumberland,  third. 
For  a  scarlet  flesh  variety  Air.  E.  A.  Hall  was  awarded  the 
first  prize;  second.  Air.  Cb  Crooke. 

Air.  Crooke  had  a  very  fine  dish  of  Peaches,  and  Air.  H. 
AVright,  gardener  to  W.  AValdron,  Esq. 

Considering  the  abnormally  late  season  vegetables  wore  very 
well  .shown.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Werdsley,  offered  prizes 
for  six  distinct  kinds.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Air.  C. 
Crooke;  second.  Air.  H.  Wright;  and  third.  Air.  G.  Tavlor, 
Coseley.— W.  G. 

Malton,  Yorks,  August 

This  society  held  its  forty-fourth  annual  show  in  the  Orchard 
Field,  Alalton,  on  August  5.  The  weather  was  .somewhat  threat¬ 
ening  during  the  day,  but  with  the  oxceptioir  of  a  slight  shower 
or  two,  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  exhibition  was 
numerously  attended.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  some  of 
the  plant  classes,  but  it  was  a  very  good  show. 

Plants.— The  principal  class  was  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  dissimilar,  in  bloom.  There  were  only  two  entries.  Airs. 
Kitchen,  Darlington,  easily  secured  fir.st  place  with  a  very  even 
lot  and  well  flowered  specimens.  They  were  Ixora  Fraseri,  Alla- 
manda  Hendersoni,  Clerodeirdron  Balfourianum,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Alessrs.  Simpson  and  Soils,  Selby,  were  second.  The  same  exhi¬ 
bitors  were  also  placed  in  the  same  order  for  three  ditto.  Incleed, 
they  carried  eff  nearly  all  the;  prizes  in  the  most  important 
clas-ses,  which  included  six  ornamental  foliage  plants,  three  ditto, 
and  exotic  Fenrs.  AIes.srs.  G.  Long.ster  and  Sons,  Alalton,  had 
the  best  Caladiums  and  Coleus.  A  very  good  specimen  Orchid,  a 
Cypripedium,  was  .staged  by  Airs.  Kitchen.  There  were  also 
classes  for  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Lilies,  and  other  plants, 
which  werei  fairK  well  shown.  The  competition  was  keen  for  six 
plants  for  dinner  table  decoration  in  pots  not  to  exceed,  '^in  in 
diameter.  Some  splendidly  grown  plants  were  staged.  Airs. 
Kitchen  secured  premier  honours,  followed  by  Air.  McPherson, 
gardener  to  Earl  Londesborough,  and  Alessrs.  G.  Longster  and 
Soirs.  The  same  exhibitors  also  carried  off  the  prizes  for  three 
ditto  in  the  same  order. 

Cut  Flowees. — The  Show  Dahlias  were  not  so  large  as  we 
have  seen,  and  there  was  only  one  entry  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
Alessrs.  Clark  and  Son,  Rodley.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for 
twelve  blooms.  Air.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside,  second. 
The  latter  was  first  for  six  Fancy  varieties.  Alessrs.  Clark  and 
Sen  were  first  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  Air.  G.  R.  Akester  second. 
For  six  bunches  of  pompons  Air.  Hutchinson  had  a  nice  stand, 
Air.  Whitehead,  Appleton-le-Street,  second.  For  twelve  Carna- 
tioirs  the  Hon.  Airs.  Duncombe,  Nawton,  took  the  lead,  Alessrs. 
H.  Clark  and  Son  second.  Airs.  Duncombe  was  also  first  for  six 
yellow  ground  varieties  and  .six  seifs.  Alessrs.  Clark  and  .Sons 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  twenty-four  Asters.  Sweet  Peas 
were  well  shown,  but  the  recent  raiirs  had  somewhat  spoilt  many 
of  the  blooms.  There  were  classes  for  twelve,  eight,  and  four 
varieties,  the  Hon.  Airs.  Duncombe  being  placed  first  in  the 
fir.st  two  classes,  with  fre.sh,  lightly  arranged  exhibits;  Air.  J.  D. 
Hutchinson  .second.  For  four  varieties  the  latter  exhibitor  was 
to  the  front.  Air.  G.  R.  Akester  second. 

A  good  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  herbaceous  flowers  was 
set  up  by  Air.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Air.  AV.  Dobson  coming  second. 
Rose.s  were  not  so  well  shown  as  usual,  Ale.ssrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  not  exhibiting  this  year.  For  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Air.  Hutchinson  was  an  easy  first,  with  fair  blooms;  Aliss 
Cooper,  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  second.  Air.  Hutchinson  was  also 
first  for  twelve  and  six  blooms  and  six  Tea  Roses.  Baskets  of 
Ro,ses  were  most  tastefully  arranged,  the  Hon.  G.  N.  Dawnay 
first.  Air.  Hutchinson  .second.  Bridal  bouquet :  Alessrs.  G.  Long¬ 
ster  and  Sons  first.  Air.  G.  R.  Akester  second.  The.se  exhibitors 
were  placed  in  the  same  order  for  hand  bouquet. 

Fruit. — For  four  varieties  Air.  AlcPherson  was  an  easy  first 
with  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Royal 
Jubilee  Melon,  and  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine.  Air.  C.  Corner, 
Hutton  Ambo,  second  ;  Air.  J.  S.  Upex,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
H.  AV.  Fitzwiiliam,  ACigganthorpe,  third.  There  was  only  one 
entry  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  the  prize  being  taken 
by  Air.  C.  Corner.  Air.  AlcPherson  was  fir.st  for  thijc.e  bunches 
of  white  Grapes,  staging  Aluscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Air.  Upex  second 
with  three  good  bunches  of  Fo.ster’s  Seedling.  The  prizes  for 
Peaches,  Alelons,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  were  won  by  Air. 
AlcPherson.  Air.  T.  Hague,  Carlton,  and  Air.  AA".  D.  Horsley, 
Norton.  The  show  of  hardy  fruit  was  very  creditable  for  the 
unfavourable  season. 

A'egetables  wore  good,  but  want  of  space  will  not  allow  detads. 
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Messrs.  G.  Longster  and  Sons.  nursei*ymen ,  set  up  a  nice  group 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  tent,  for 
which  they  received  an  award  of  merit. 

Upton,  Cheshire,  August  5th. 

Tliis  show  was  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Upton  Lawn, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  John  M.  Frost,  Escp  There  were 
two  attractive  groups,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  E... Stubbs, 
gardener  to  Major  MacGillycuddy,  of  Bache  Hall ;  and  second 
to  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  B.  Glegg,  Esc].  Mr.  R.  Makefield, 
gardener  to  Miss  Humberston,  staged  magnificent  herbaceous 
flowers.  The  table  decxirations  were  strikingly  attractive. 
Major  MacGillycuddy  and  Miss  Humberston  staged  Roses  in 
very  good  form,  the  former  also  winning  in  the  white  Grape 
class  and  for  an  unusually  good  collection  of  vegetables.  Mrs. 
T.  Willis  Taylor  had  the  award  for  Sweet  Peas,  whilst  Miss  Hum¬ 
berston  scored  for  Melon,  Cucumbers,  TomatoeSj  dessert  Pears, 
and  Celery.  Mr.  F.  Richmond  was  suQcessful  with  Black  Ham- 
burghs  and  a  collection  of  fruit.  A  fine  display  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Dickson’s,  Ltd.,  Chester. — 
R.  P.  R. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee,  August  6th  and  7th. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and  well  upheld  the  traditions  of  the 
society.  At  the  luncheon  Professor  W.  Hillhouse  referred  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  who  is  sojourning  in 
South  Africa;  also  to  the  near  retirement  of  the  courteous 
curator  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who  carries  with 
him  the  esteem  of  all  who  personally  know  him.  The  hon. 
secretary  (Mr.  Herbert  Smith)  must  be  credited  with  success 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  show. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  seifs  there  was  a  keen  competition 
amongst  the  seven  combatants,  the  first  prize  being  annexed 
by  Mr.  R.  Chatwin  Cartwright  with  a  grand  complement  of 
blooms  consisting  of  Ensign,  Bomba,  Sir  Bevys,  Lustre,  Comet, 
Seagull,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  Mrs.  C.  Sharpin,  Germania,  Mrs. 
Prinsep,  and  Benbow.  The  second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  Stetchford,  with  fine  examples  of  Agnes  Sorrell,  Much 
the  Miller,  Sir  Bevys,  Dudley  Stuart,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
Fredegonde,  Britannia,  Sultan,  Benbow,  Comet,  Nubian,  and 
Germania  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton;  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham; 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  as  in  the  order  named. 

For  six  seifs  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  King’s  Heath,  won  with  a 
charming  set  comprising  Barras,  Almoner,  Nubian,  and  others; 
a  good  second  being  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Hadzor 
Presbytery,  Droitwich,  with  John  Pope,  Richard  Dean,  Glow¬ 
worm,  and  Lady  Hermione.  The  remaining  prizes  fell  to 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Twist,  Albert  Chatwin,  Edgbaston ;  Herbert 
Smith,  King’s  Heath ;  G.  F.  Spittle,  Solihull ;  S.  Gibbs,  Bir¬ 
mingham ;  and  J.  Fairlie,  Aston,  respectively  as  named. 

For  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees,  dissimilar,  there  were 
seven  contestants,  the  lead  being  taken  by  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith  Avith  fine  examples  of  Franklyn,  Countess  of  Darnley, 
Daughter  of  Heth,  Lady  Avebury,  Coquette,  Aphrodite, 
Countess  of  Verulam,  Badoura,  Morgiana,  Isolt,  Mrs.  Walter 
Heriot,  and  Diana.  The  second  prize  w'as  adjudicated  to  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones  Avith  a  very  close  lot;  and  the  other  Avinners  Avere 
respectively  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  R.  C.  CartAvright,  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Thomson  and  Co.,  and  R.  Sydenham.  For  six  blooms 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  led  with  Gronow,  Hesperia,  Mohican, 
Alcinous,  Lady  S.  L.  OsAvald,  and  Gertrude  ;  the  second  prize 
to  Mr.  A.  Chatwin;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  of  Yardley. 
There  were  fourteen  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Keenly  contested  was  the  class  for  tweh'e  Fancy  Carnations, 
the  pioneer  being  the  Stetchford  grower,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  with 
a  magnificent  box  of  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Argosy,  Oakley, 
Alexandra,  The  Gift,  John  Sebright,  Charles  Martel,  Eldorado, 
Brodick,  Achilles,  and  Oberon.  Second,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
with  fine  blooms,  and  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  third.  In  the  class 
for  six  Fancies  there  was  a  strong  “  tug-of-Avar ;”  but  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  ThA’ist ;  the 
successful  reservists  being  Messrs.  J.  Fairlie,  the  Rev.  C.  D. 
Gottwaltz,  W.  D.  Rotch,  Albert  Chatwin,  E.  Charington,  and 
W.  Walker,  in  a  complement  of  sixteen  contestants. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Avhite  ground  Picotee?  there  Avere 
six  exhibits.  The  leader,  Mr.  F.  W.  GoodfelloAV,  had  beautiful 
examples  of  Amy  Robsart,  Lady  Louisa,  Miriam,  Little  Phil, 
Mrs,  Gorton,  Brunette,  Mrs.  OpenshaAV,  Thomas  William, 
Fortrose,  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  Harry  Kenyon,  and  Pride  of  Leyton. 

For  six  w'hite  ground  Picotees  eleven  competed,  Mr.  D. 
Walker  taking  the  lead  Avith  superb  examples.  A  good  second 
was  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  Langley  Green,  Avith  Thomas  William, 
Brunette,  Favourite.  Fanny  Tett,  Little  Phil,  and  W.  H. 
Johnson.  Excellent  boxes  Avere  also  staged  by  Messrs. 
Gottwaltz;  J.  J.  Keene,  Southampton;  J.  D.  Williams,  H.  Boys, 
Walsall ;  S.  Gibbs,  and  C.  ChatAvin. 


In  the  class  for  tAveh-e  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations  there  Ava.s 
a  spirited  contest,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Herbert  (Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.’s  grower)  Avas  to  the  fore  Avith  grand  examples  of  Geo. 
Melville,  Master  Fred,  Gordon  LeAvis,  Geo.  Rudd,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  Wm.  Skirving,  Guard.sman,  Robert-  Lord,  Meteor, 
Sportsman,  Mrs.  RoAvan,  and  George.  The  second  position  Avas 
accorded  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son,  and  the  other  successful 
contestants  Avere  C.  F.  Thurstan,  A.  R.  BroAvn,  J.  Butt. 

For  six  flakes  or  bizarres,  there  Avere  nine  entries,  first 
honours  falling  to  Mr.  F.  W.  GoodfelloAV  Avith  a  bright  lot  of 
blooms,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  D.  Walker,  and  the 
remaining  successful  exhibitors  in  this  class  Avere  'Messrs. 
E.  C.  Rossiter,  Wilson,  Charles  ChatAvin,  S.  Gibbs,  and  E.  J. 
Wootten,  of  Winchester, 

Formidable  AA'as  the  competition  in  the  classes  for  single 
blooms,  there  being  tAventy-tAvo  classes,  Avith  five  prizes  offered 
in  each  class.  The  society  gavm  a  silver  medal  to  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  this  section.  For  scarlet  bizarres,  the 
first  prize  Avent  over  the  Border  to  the  “  Land  o’  Cakes,”  by 
that  zealous  “  Carnationist,”  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with  a  superb 
bloom  of  Robert  Houlgrave;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
with  the  same  variety  ;  third,  Messrs.  Pembei'ton  and  Son,  also 
Avith  the  same.  For  a  crimson  bizarre,  Messrs.  Thomson  took 
the  lead  AA'ith  a  superb  Master  Fred;  also  second  prize  AAuth 
the  same  variety;  third,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  AA’ith  that  standard 
old  A'ariety,  J.  S.  Hedderley. 

In  the  class  for  pink  and  purple  bizarres  Messrs.  Thomson 
Avere  again  to  the  fore  Avith  George  Rudd ;  second,  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  Avith  the  same;  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Thomson 
with  Wm.  SkirAung. 

For  a  scarlet  flake  Mr.  D.  Walker  led  Avith  Meteor,  and  was 
also  second  Avith  Mrs.  May;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
with  Meteor.  For  a  rose,  flake  Messrs.  Thomson  Avon  the  first 
prize  AA'ith  the  invincible  old  Sportsman  ;  whilst  Messrs.  Pem¬ 
berton  and  Mr.  F.  W'.  GoodfelloAV  Avon  with  the  same  variety. 

In  the  class  for  a  pui-ple  flake  Messrs.  Thomson  annexed  the 
first  and  second  prizes  with  perfect  flowers  of  Gordon  Lewis ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  AA’ith  the  same  variety.  In  the  classes 
for  single  flowers  of  Picotees  and  Fancies,  the  heavy  red  edge 
section  was  strong,  Branette  being  represented  in  the  first  five 
exhibits.  Here  Messrs.  Thomson  were  again  to  the  front ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter;  and  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan. 

For  a  heavy  purple  edge  Mr.  F.  W.  GoodfelloAv  was  to  the 
fore  with  Mrs.  Openshaw ;  second,  Mr.  D.  W'alke'r  with  the  same 
variety;  and  Messrs.  Thomson  were  third  with  Amy  Robsart. 

In  the  class  for  a  light  purple  edge  Messrs.  Thomson  Avere 
forward  with  a  bloom  of  Pride  of  Leyton  ;  also  second  with  the 
same  variety ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third  with  a  good  bloom 
of  Lavinia.  For  a  heavy  rose  edge  Messrs.  Pemberton  carried 
off  the  two  leading  prizes  Avith  Mrs.  Payne ;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  had  Little  Phil  for  the  third  position. 

For  a  heavy  scarlet  edge  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  was  forevard 
Avith  Mrs.  Sharp,  secui’ing  the  first  and  second  prizes;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  GottAAmltz  third  Avith  W.  H.  Johnston. 

For  a  light  rose  or  scarlet  edge  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Cu., 
Mr.  D.  Walker,  and  Mr.  E.  O.  Rossiter  respectively  won  with 
Fortrose.  For  a  yellow  ground  Picotee  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
secured  first  with  a  bloom  of  Mr.  Walter  Hertot ;  second,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  AA’ith  Mrs.  Durant;  and  third,  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  also  with  Mr.  Walter  Heriot. 

For  a  yellow  ground  Picotee,  medium  or  heavy  edge,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen  won  AA’ith  Gertrude;  second,  Mr.  H.  Boys  with  the 
same  variety.  For  a  yelloAV  ground  Fancy  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
scored  Avith  a  fine  example  of  Charles  Martel ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Fairlie  with  Brodrick.  For  a  Fancy  Carnation,  other  than  a 
yellow  ground,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie  Avon  with  Dalgetty  and  Delightful 
in  the  first  and  second  position.s,  and  Muleteer  Avas  shown  third. 

In  the  class  for  single  blooms  (seifs)  for  a  Avhite>  or  blush  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  CartAvright  for  a  fine  bloom  of 
Ensign ;  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Thurstan  the  second  and  third  prizes 
with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro. 

For  a  yellow’  variety  Mr.  D.  Walker  w’on  with  Seymour  Cor¬ 
coran  ;  second,  Mr.  Martin  Smith  Avith  Goliath ;  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright  third  Avith  Germania. 

In  the  buff  or  terra  cotta  class  Mr.  CartAvright  Avon  with  Mrs. 
R.  C.  CartAvright  right  off ;  he  w’as  also  second  Avith  BenboAV.  A 
fine  bloom  of  Edna,  in  the  scarlet  section,  w’on  the  first  prize  for 
Mr.  W.  D.  Rotch;  second,  Mr.  Parton  with  Isinglass. 

PcEMiER  Blooms. — These  Avere  represented  by  some  exquisite 
specimens.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  W’ith  Gordon  LeAvis  (P.F.), 
Mr,  F.  W.  GoodfelloAv  Avith  Lady  Louisa,  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.’  wdth  Pride  of  Leyton,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  with  John  Sebright, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  Avith  Gertrude. 

Undressed  and  border  Carnations  and  Picotees  Avere  unu.sually 
well  shoAvn.  Bouquets  and  table  decorations  also  formed  a 
pleasing  feature.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham 
secured  the  first  prize  AA’ith  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  pink 
coloured  Carnations,  and  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  stood  second.  The  table 
stands  of  epergnes  and  A’ases  Avere  principally  composed  of  SAveet 
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Peas,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  enhancement  of  this 
fine  exhibition. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co., 
Solihull,  for  a  grand  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  which 
included  several  novelties ;  also  half  a  dozen  shower  bouquets. 
To  Messrs.  B.  D.  Davis  ami  Son,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Begonias;  and  to  Messrs.  Felton  and  Son,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  for  their  unique  display  of  Carnations. 

Large  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
Chester,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers ;  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  for  a  rich  and  large  arrangeinent  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  other  garden  flowers;  and  to  Mr.  Vincent 
Slade,  Taunton,  for  a  very  fine  display  of  cut  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums. 

Small  silver  medals  went  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  a 
collection  of  decorative  Carnations ;  to  Mr.  William  Sydenham 
for  a  large  collection  of  Violas  in  exquisite  delicacy  of  coloura¬ 
tion  ;  to  Messrs.  Pattison,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  an  excellent 
display  of  Violas;  and  to  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons  for  an 
attractive  display  of  the  loading  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas. — W.  G. 

Cornwall  and  Devon  Shows. 

St.  Stephen’s-ix-Branwell,  Cornavall. 

A  most  successful  shoAV  Avas  held  on  Augu.st  5.  There  Avere 
235  entries,  sixty  over  last  year.  The  quality  Avas  good,  and 
called  forth  praise  from  the  judges.  Prizes  were  given  for  the 
best  stocked  and  best  kept  gai'dens  and  allotments,  and  Mr. 
Ilott  said  that,  in  all  his  thirty-five  years’  experience  as  judge, 
he  had  neAmr  seen  a  better  garclen  than  that  Avhich  had  Avon  the 
first  prize.  This  confession  of  the  instructor  in  horticulture  for 
CoriiAvall  Countj^  Council  is  worth  recording.  Mr.  I.  J.  Bus- 
combe  was  the  Avinner.  For  a  collection  of  Amgetables  C.  Par¬ 
sons,  St.  Columb,  led;  second,  J.  OlA’er,  St.  Stephen’s;  third, 
J.  Osborne.  Collection  of  Raspberries,  Currants  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  first,  J.  Olver.  Bunch  of  Grapes,  first,  J.  Magor. 
Three  early  Cabbages,  first,  Mrs.  Bennetts;  second,  W.  H. 
Clenmow ;  third,  W’.  Tregunna.  Collection  of  Potatoes,  four 
named  sorts,  six  of  each  sort,  first,  J.  Olver;  second,  M. 
Yelland;  third,  E.  Robins.  Collection  of  cut  floAvers,  first,  C. 
Parsons.  Collection  of  A’egetables,  confined  to  farmers  of  the 
parish,  first,  J.  Olver.  There  Avere  some  fine  honey  exhibits. 
Best  SAvarm  of  bees  (special  prize,  hive,  value  15s.,  given  by 
ConiAvall  Bee-keepers’  Association),  T.  Richards,  St.  Stephen’s. 
About  700  paid  for  admission. 

Halberton,  Devon,  August  6. 

The  thirty-first  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
was  held  recently.  This  parish  is  one  of  the-  best  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  rich  deep  soil  preA-ailing,  and  Halberton  is  near  Tiverton. 
Under  the  care  of  Prebendary  Gregoiy  and  his  Avife  the  parson¬ 
age  garden  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Devon,  and  it  is  Avell  AA'orth 
a  visit  from  people  Avho  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Port  Isaac,  Cornavall. 

The  shoAv  was  a  great  success,  and  nearly  forty  more  ex¬ 
hibits  Avere  on  the  tables  ever  the  number  of  last  year.  The 
interest  centres  in  the  great  improA’ement  in  cottage  gardens. 
Flowers  and  floAvering  plants  Avere  not  equal  to  last  year’s 
staging.  The  best  was  past,  the  shoAV  for  floAvers  being  a  little 
late.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  tho'  committee  Avas  good,  nffmely, 
a  later  show,  in  order  to  have  better  vegetables,  Avhich  is  educa¬ 
tional.  The  judges  wei-e  Mr.  H.  Osborne,  of  Wadebridge,  and 
Rev.  W.  ToAvnsend,  of  Delabole.  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  George, 
Iron,  secretaries,  Avorked  hard,  and  they,  Avith  the  committee, 
must  have  been  veiy  gratified  at  the  lai’ge  patronage  accorded. 
Dr.  George  said  that  the  farmers  had  not  responded  except  in 
tAvo  or  three  cases,  but  he  hoped  that  another  year  the  present 
praiseAvorthy  example  of  the  cottagers  Avould  have  a  salutary 
effect.  Mrs.  Conor,  of  Doiden  Castle,  distributed  the  prizes. 
Chief  prizetakers  Avei’e  Messrs.  S.  Doidge,  A.*  Mitchell,  G. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  HaAvke,  and  Miss  Hyde.  Dinner  table  decora¬ 
tion,  F.  Shannon,  Miss  Udy,  &c. — X. 

British  Pteridological. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  in  the  Institute, 
BoAvness,  on  Monday  August  3.  There  Avere  present  Dr.  Stans- 
field  (president)  and  a  fair  number  of  other  members,  both  local 
and  general.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  Avere 
read  and  confirmed,  and  the  secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  reports 
shoAved  the  financial  affairs  of  the  society  to  be  in  a  sound  con¬ 
dition.  The  president,  in  his  opening  address,  made  reference 
to  the  gaps  which  had  been  caused  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  the 
society  since  he  last  met  the  members,  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  meeting  many  old  and  some  neAV  friends.  He  congratulated 
the  society  on  the  publication  of  the  book  of  British  Ferns,  which 
had  been  compiled  by  members  of  the  society,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  late  president,  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  con¬ 
taining  np-to-date  lists,  with  details  and  dates  of  origin,  of  all 


the  best  varieties  of  the  A'arious  British  species  of  Ferns.  He 
urged  the  members  to  keep  a  Avatchful  eye  upon  the  book,  .so 
that  in  any  future  edition  any  possible  flaAVS  might  be  corrected, 
and  neAV  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  be  inserted,  so  that 
the  book  might  continue  to  be  the  standard  Avork  of  reference 
upon  the  subject.  Several  of  the  chapters  on  apospory,  Ac.,  by 
]\Ir.  Druery  and  others  had  neAmr  before  been  published  in  popu¬ 
lar  form,  and  Avould  constitute  a  feature  of  great  biological 
interest  in  the  book. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  aaus  then  gone 
through,  most  of  the  old  officers  being  re-elected,  but  Avilh  some 
changes  among  the  A’ice-presidents  and  committee.  The  place 
of  meeting  for  next  year  Avas  again  fixed  at  BoAvness,  this  being 
fairly  central  for  members  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
as  Avell  as  being  an  attractiA’e  place  of  meeting  from  its  natural 
adA'antages  and  surroundings.  Taao  papers  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery, 
F.L.S.,  Avere  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  Avriter,  by  the  president, 
their  subject  being  “  Varietal  Types  of  British  Ferns  ”  aiid  “  The 
Propagation  of  Varieties  of  Lastrea  montana.”  The  president 
also  read  a  paper  of  his  oAvn  upon  “The  Study  of  the  Abnormal.” 
All  three  papers  Avere  received  Avith  applause  and  Avere  evidently 
highly  appreciated.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  Avhich  Mr. 


5arracenia  x  Stevensi.  (See  page  150.) 
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Garnett,  INIr.  Phillips,  Mr.  M’’hite.side,  Air.  Edwards,  and  others 
took  part. 

Air.  Garnett  expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the  influence  of 
environment  in  the  production  of  varieties,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  strong  case  in  point  in  a  beautiful  crested 
form  of  Lady  Fern  which  had  been  picked  up  la.st  year  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  Air.  Phillips  as  a  slightly  abnormal  but  not 
crested  form  ;  during  the  year,  however,  that  it  had  been  under 
cultivation  it  had  developed  into  a  very  fine  crested  or  cristata 
form.  The  plant  was  exhibited  by  Air.  Phillips. 

Air.  Garnett  exhibited  a  very  promising  plumose  setigerum 
form  of  Athyrium,  but  the  Fern  was  not  yet  mature,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  defer  naming  it  for  another  year.  Air.  J. 
Loveday  exhibited  some  very  finely  grown  crested  forms  of 
A.  f.-f.  setigerum  ;  Air.  Henry  Bolton,  Air.  Loveday,  Air.  Prager, 
and  others  exhibited  fronds,  all  of  more  or  less  interest  and 
importance.  The  sensation  of  the  year,  however,  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  thoroughbred  grandiceps  form  of  Lastrea  montana,  which 
had  been  found  within  a  few  days  in  Longsleddale  *oy  Air. 
Smithies.  The  certificate  of  merit  of  the  society  was  awarded  to 
this  Fern  under  the  name  of  Lastrea  montana  grandiceps 
Smithies.  It  is  singular  that  Air.  Smithies  is  the  only  previous 
finder  of  a  grandiceps  form  of  montana.  The  present  find,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  surpasses  previous  records  of  this  type  in  this  species, 
and  is  equal  to  the  best  grandiceps  forms  found  in  other  species. 
The  meeting  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  writers  of  the 
papers,  which,  it  was  decided,  should  be  published  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  society. 

Royal  Scoltisli  Jlrtoricullural. 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Dumfries  Showyard  recently.  The  Earl  of 
Alansfield,  who  presided,  remarked  that  the  Forestry  Exhibition 
w’as  very  good,  so  far  as  it  went,  but  expressed  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  cn  a  larger  scale.  Captain  Walker,  of  Crawford- 
town.  took  exception  to  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  exhibits  were 
classified,  and  complained  that  of  the  four  varieties  of  Pine  for 
which  prizes  were  offered,  three — the  Corsican,  the  Alenzies 
Spruce,  and  the  Douglas  Spruce — were  of  recent  introduction 
into  this  country.  The  Fir  exhibits,  he  submitted,  should  be 
confined  to  trees'  which  were  of  common  growth  in  this  country. 
Air.  Hay,  Kilmarnock,  remarked  on  the  incongruity  of  grouping 
farm  carts  and  field  gates  in  one  class,  ancl  said  they  ought  to 
have  separate  classes  for  exhibits  of  distinct  character.  Air. 
Robert  Galloway,  S.S.C.,  secretary,  said  the  committee  might 
remodel  the  premium  schedules  and  classification  of  exhibits 
before  another  show.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

The  usual  excursion  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
on  Alonday  forenoon  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  Air.  W. 
Steuart  Fotheringham,  of  Alurthly,  presided  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  which  included  Lord  Alansfield  and  Air. 
AIunro-Ferguson,  of  Novar,  AI.P. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.  Air. 
AIcHattie  irresicled  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Air. 
Bird,  gardener,  Raehills,  Lockerbie,  delivered  a  very  eloquent 
and  pithy  little  lecture,  entitled  “  Twenty  Alinutes  with  Young 
Gardeners.”  Air.  Bird,  in  a  pointed  and  lively  fashion,  ad¬ 
dressed  “the  apprentice,”  “the  journeyman,”  and  “the  fore¬ 
man  ”  in  turn,  showing  the  way  they  should  each  walk  in  their 
several  spheres,  and  what  they  should  all  aim  at  if  they  hoped 
to  be  successful  in  after  life.  His  advices  were  such  as  have 
often  been  given  before,  but  not  often  in  such  an  enticing  garb 
— industrjq  study,  good  character,  obligingness,  and  amiability. 
“When  found  take  a  note  of”  should  be  a  maxim  with  every 
young  gardener.  “  Keep  your  eyes  open.”  “  Don’t  be  too 
anxious  to  work  under  gla.ss,”  and  strongly  urged  them  to  re¬ 
member  there  wa.s  much  more  demancT  for  the  all  round  mair 
than  for  the  .specialist. 

Air.  Bird  rvas  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  his  lecture 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  taken  part  in,  among  otheus,  by  Air.  Comfort,  Air. 
Anderson,  Air.  Smale,  Air.  Todd,  and  the  chairman.  Air.  Todd 
warmly  urged  young  gardeners  to  give  more  heed  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side  of  a  gardener’s  equipment,  pointing  out  that  in  these 
days,  when  there  were  so  many  openings  for  gardeners  in  con- 
neefion  with  commercial  horticulture,  and  through  the  increase 
of  publio  gardens  and  parks  in  large  towns  and  cities,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  gardener  should  not  only  be  a  good  cultivator, 
but  a  highly  intelligent,  cultured  gentleman.  A  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  lecturer. 

There  were  many  interesting  and  beautiful  exhibits  on  the 
table,  from  Alessrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Alessrs.  Grieve  and  Sons, 
Alessrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Air.  John  Downie,  and  others.  A  certi¬ 
ficate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Dracaena  Kewensis  shown  by 
Alessrs.  Dickson  as  a  mark  of  its  highly-  useful  qualities  as  a 


decorative  plant.  A  certificate  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Downie 
for  a  seedling  Fancy  Pansy  (to  be  named).  Air.  AIcHattie  was 
warmly  thanked  for  presiding. 

Lmcolnshire  Gardeners.’ 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August  .5,  the  members  of  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Gardeners’  Association  turned  out  in  good  numbers  in 
response  to  the  kind  invitation  of  Alessrs.  Pennell  and  Soirs,  to 
inspect  their  various  trials  of  Sweet  Peas,  culinary  Peas,  Ac.,  at 
their  Bracebridge  Nurseries.  Arrived  at  the  tranicar  terminus, 
the  firin  had  conveyances  in  readiness  to  drive  the  party  to  the 
nurseries.  Both  members  of  the  firm  were  there  to  personally 
conduct  the  members  round,  and  at  once  a  move  was  made  to  the 
Sweet  Peas,  which  were  looking  grand.  Included  in  these  were 
rows  of  all  the  newest  varieties,  and  note-books  and  pencils  were 
soon  in  requisition.  Alessrs.  Pennell  and  staff  were  besieged 
with  que.stions,  which  they  readily  answered.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  collection  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  compare 
with  this  one,  of  this  most  popular  flower. 

It  was  not  possible  to  have  more  than  a  glance  at  the  choice 
collection  of  Roses,  the  multitude  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  Ac., 
which  are  so  successfully  grown  here,  and  remarks  were  heard 
on  all  sides  about  the  excellent  condition  in  which  this  large 
nursery  is  kept,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  the  firm  and 
.staff  alike.  Refre.shments  were  very  generously  provided  by  the 
firm,  and  after  partaking  of  these,  conveyances  were  again  "char¬ 
tered  and  the  party  driven  to  the  trial  ground  of  the  culinai'y 
Pea.  The  varieties  here  were  simply  bewildering.  Old  favourites 
could  be  seen  as  well  as  the  latest  novelties,  and  Alessrs.  Pennell 
and  Sons  are  to  be  congratulated  on  winning  such  a  reputation 
for  this  delicious  vegetable.  Air.  AVipf,  in  an  interesting  speech, 
moved  that  the  be.st  thanks  of  the  members  present  be  given  to 
Messrs.  Pennell  for  the  kindness  extended  to  the  association, 
which  was  ably  seconded  by  Air.  Kingan,  supported  by  Air.  Bugg, 
and  carried  with  enthusiasm.  Air.  C.  AV.  Pennell  replied  in  a 
few  well-chosen  remarks,  and  hoped  to  see  the  members  down  at 
Bracebridge  on  similar  occasions  annually,  which  remark  was 
greatly  cheered.  Conveyances  were  then  entered,  and  the  party 
driven  to  the  tram  terminus  again,  all  being  highly  delighted  with 
their  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  visit. — Old  Reader. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Frederick  Alex.  Gardiner. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
of  Air.  F.  A.  Gardiner,  a  noted  Orchid  grower  and  gardener  in  his 
day,  who  spent  many  yeans  in  the  LT.S.A.,  but  latterly  lived  in 
Surrey,  England.  He  was  a  brother  to  Air.  Gardiner,  our 
Birmingham  representative. 

Mr  John  S.  Hedderley. 

This  fine  old  Alidland  florist,  widely  known  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  has  recently  died  at  his  home,  Sneinton, 
Notts,  at  .an  advanced  age.  He  was  one  of  a  band  of  florists 
who  made  floriculture  highly  popular  in  the  Alidlands  fifty 
years  ago,  having  as  his  contemporaries  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Henry 
Steward,  John  Bayley,  J.  T.  AA^ood,  John  Holland,  John  Hep- 
worth,  W.  AI.  Hewitt,  and  many  others,  who  grew  and  ex¬ 
hibited  Carnations  in  particular,  when  many  villages  had  their 
annual  exhibition.  An  amateur,  he  was  a. constant  worker  in  his 
leisure  from  business,  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  some  of  the 
floral  publications  of  that  period,  and  especially  to  the  “Alid¬ 
land  Florist  and  Gossip  of  the  Garden.”  He  was  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  late  Air.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  and  made  a  point  of  being 
present  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Oxford  Carnation  L'nion,  held 
ill  that  city. 

His  name  will  be  recorded  for  years  to  come  by  the  fine  and 
striking  scarlet  flake  Carnation  Sportsman,  which  sported  in  his 
garden  from  S.  B.  Admiral  Curzoii  in  185-5.  The  year  following 
it  took  all  the  four  leading  prizes  at  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  at  Birmingham  in 
the  .scarlet  flake  class,  and  it  went  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  list 
as  the  best  scarlet  flake.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Carnation  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  April  21,  it  took 
the  first  prizes  in  the  scarlet  flake  cla.ss  ;  while  at  the  Alidland 
Carnation  Society’s  show  at  Birmingham  on  the  6th  imst.  it 
repeated  its  success  of  1856  by  takiirg,  as  it  did  forty-seven  years 
previously,  all  four  of  the  leading  prizes  in  the  scarlet  flake 
class. 

Air.  Hedderlciy  also  raised  a  charming  rose  self,  named 
Royalty,  which  is  now  much  grown  for  decorative  purposes  on 
long  stems.  His  old  friend.  Air.  Dodwell,  named  a  crimson 
bizarre  J.  S.  Hedderley,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  section,  and  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  leading  stands  at 
Carnation  shows.  Air.  Hedderle-y  was  an  all-round  flori.st,  and 
grew  Roses,  Ac.,  witli  excellent  results. — R.  D. 
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Spot  on  Sweet  Pea  Plants. 

Eecently  specimens  of  diseased  Sweet  Pea  plants  reached  me 
through  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  IJorticuliure,  tlie  plants 
l.eing  a  complete  failure,  some  of  the  seeds  rotting  in  the  ground, 
others  of  the  young  plants  collapsing  when  only  a  few  inches 
high,  one  shown  in  the  figure  at  A,  and  others  again  flowering 
very  indifferently,  the  foliage  withering  (part  of  such  plant 
shown  at  C),  and  the  flowers  puny  and  spotted  in  the  petals. 
On  investigation  the  plants  ^Yere  found  quite  healthy  at  the 
roots,  there  not  being  any  evidence  of  eelvvorm,  and  there  were 
few  nitrogenic  nodosities  (c),  only  a  little  cankerous  affection  on 
the  root-stem  of  the  plant  A  at  d,  and  this  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  leafless  condition  of  the  young  plant.  The 
leaflet  {g)  had  several  pale 
spots,  much  more  so  than 
the  rest  of  the  sere  and 
dry  tissue,  and  there  were 
a  few  pallid  and  dry  spots 
on  the  stem  (/),  otherwdse 
not  any  traces  of  disease, 
no  “fruits”  being  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf  spots,  or  iu  those 
of  the  stem,  though  a  few 
very  minute  dark  dots 
were  observable  iu  a  spot 
on  the  stem  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  pocket  lens, 
shown  in  B  at  h. 

The  older  plants,  a 
portion  of  one  at  flowering 
age  shown  iu  C,  had  the 
leaves  very  sickly  looking, 
and  with  many  pale  spots 
{ml)  on  the  whole,  from 
the  base  upward.  An 
affected  leaf  from  the 
flowering  part  of  the  plant 
is  shown  at  D,  the  spots 
being  very  pale,  almost 
white,  and  the  leaf  tissue 
yellowish  and  ,  sickly  - 
looking.  The  spots  ap¬ 
pear  on  green,  healthy 
leaflet  {E  t),  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  leaflet  (;/) 
soou  assumes  a  yellowish 
hue,  quickly  becomes  sere 
and  withering,  and  not 
any  “fruits”  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  were  discernible  iu 
the  diseased  spots,  these 
drying  up  and  falling  out. 

On  the  older  leaves  that 
had  retained  a  certain 
amount  of  freshness, 
some  of  the  spots  con¬ 
tained  minute  blackish 
specks,  shown  in  F  at  v, 
and  a  section  examined 
under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope  showed  these 
to  be  perithecia,  or  cou- 
ceptacles  of  the  fungus, 
two  immature  and  em¬ 
bedded  iu  the  diseased 
leaf  tissue,  G  at  ir,  and 
one  mature  perithecium 
(x)  discharging  spores. 

The  spores  are  shown  at 
H,  and  are  referable  to 


Sweet  Pea  plants  affected  \vith  Pea  spot,  Ascochyta  pisi. 

A,  tliseaseil  young  plant,  two-thirds  natural  size  ;  a,  radicle  or  tap-root  STund  ;  b,  side 
roots  and  tibrelets  clean  ;  c,  nitrogenic  nodosities  ;  d,  small  cankerous  spe;  ks  on  root-stem  ; 
e,  collar  of  plant  or  ground  level ;  /,  pale  (disease)  spots  on  stem  ;  g,  only  leaflet  on  plant, 
quite  sere,  and  with  tissue  dropped  out  of  disease  spots. 

B,  portion  of  stem  of  plant  A,  enlarged  two  diameters  :  h,  diseased  spot  that  has  partly 
girdled  stem  ;  i,  sound  tissue. 

C,  root  and  portion  of  top  of  a  plant  arrived  at  flowering  stage,  two-thirds  natural  size  : 
j,  roots  quite  clean  ;  .t,  nitrogenic  nedosities  ;  I,  root-stem  soun  i  ;  in,  stem  above  ground  not 
spotted;  tal,  leaves  diseased  (with  spots  as  shown). 

D,  leaf  from  upper  p.art  of  plant,  two-thirds  natural  size  :  n,  stipules  o,  petiole  ;  j>, 
leaflets  ;  q,  tendril ;  r,  disease  spots  ;  s,  pale  yellowish  green  leaf  tissue. 

E,  leaflet  in  early  but  decisive  stage  of  disease,  natural  size  :  t,  pale  spots  ;  »,  apparently 
sound  but  sickly-looking  portion  of  leaflet,  the  whole  ultimately  withering 

F,  small  leaflet  from  lower  part  of  plant  C  seen  from  under  side,  nacur.  1  size  :  v,  disease 
spots  slightly  raised  at  circumfeience,  and  showing  minute  dark  dots  in  tissue— the  fruits 
(perithecia)  of  fungus. 

(i,  section  through  portion  of  a  diseased  spot,  F,  v:  w,  immature  conceptacles  or  peri¬ 
thecia  of  fungus ;  x,  mature  perithecium  discharging  spores,  X  60. 

H,  conidia  (spores)  of  fungus,  Ascochyta  pisi,  x  200. 


Pea  spot  (Ascochyta  pisi). 

According  to  Massee’s 

“Text  Book  of  Plant  Diseases,”  Pea  spot  is  “sometimes 
injurious  to  cultivated  Peas  (Pisum  sativum),  Haricot  Beans 
(Phaseolus  vulgaris),  and  species  of  Vicia  and  Cercis.”  It  is 
also  sometimes  very  prevalent  on  Everlasting  Peas  (Lathyrus 
sylvestris  platyphyllus,  syn.  L.  latifolius),  completely  withering 
up  large  portions  of  the  leaves  ;  but  in  these  there  seldom  are  any 
“  fruits,”  and  the  same  occurs  in  the  bolder  and  fulsome  leafage 
of  Sweet  Peas  (L.  odoratus).  But  though  not  uncommon  on  the 
leaves  and  stems,  and  even  pods,  the  disease  is  seldom  so 


disastrous  as  to  ruin  the  plants,  as  appears  in  this  instance ;  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  diseases  passing  from  relatively  passive 
to  a  malignant  epidemic. 

The  sender  of  the  specimens  had  the  same  occur  last  year, 
and  on  newly  broken  up  ground,  so  that  there  could  not  any¬ 
thing  be  attributed  to  disease  from  a  prior  crop.  But  the  sward 
may  have  contained  plants  of  Vicia,  particularly  of  the  Meadow 
Vetchliug  (Lathyrus  pratensis),  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
present  that  infected  the  Sweet  Pea  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  burying  down  of  the  sward  wonld  be  calculated  to  render 
infection  less  liable,  and  though  some  seed  rotted  in  the  ground, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  carried  over  in  the  seed ; 
yet  as  the  fungus  attacks  the  pods,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  seeds 
of  the  stunted  and  deformed  examples  may  also  be  affected.  It 
is  possible  for  the  disease  plasma  to  pass  over  in  the  seed,  and 

the  disease  to  break  out 
iu  spots  on  the  leaves  of 
the  young  plant,®.  But 
on  this  point  we  have  no 
data,  or  even  on  that  of 
the  disease  being  com¬ 
municated  to  cultivated 
plants  from  diseased  wild- 
ling  Lathyrus  or  Vicia, 
though  this  is  the  most 
probable  source  of  in¬ 
fection.  Even  what  the 
resting  stage  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  determined,  its 
present  form  being  pro¬ 
bably  a  stage  of  a  higher. 
It  produces  small  pale 
spots  on  the  leaves,  stems, 
and  pods,  which  become 
dry  and  brittle,  and  iu  the 
case  of  leaves  eventually 
dropping  out,  giving  to 
the  leaf  the  appearance 
of  having  been  riddled 
with  small  shot,  and 
tiny  perithecia  are  formed 
on  the  diseased  portions. 
The  effect  is  to  greatly 
weaken,  and  in  bad  cases 
cause  the  ruiu  of  the 
plants.  That  is  about  all 
that  is  at  present  known 
of  Ascochyta  pisi. 

In  the  matter  of  pre¬ 
vention,  not  any  means 
are  recorded.  It  is  likely 
that  spraying  with  potas¬ 
sium  sulphide  solution, 
loz  to  gallons  of  water, 
would  hs  useful,  the  sul¬ 
phide  being  first  dissolved 
in  about  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  when  dissolved 
adding  2j  gallons  of  soft 
water,  iu  which  loz  of 
softsoap  has  been  mean¬ 
while  dissolved.  Well 
stirred,  the  solution,  being 
cool  enough,  is  ready  for 
use.  Spraying  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  above  the 
ground,  repeating  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  so  as  to  coat 
the  foliage  as  made  with 
the  finest  possible  film  of 
the  solution,  continuing 


up  to  the  flowering  stage. 
Diseased  portions  should  be  burned,  even  the  haulm  of  old 
plants,  as  it  is  likely  the  resting  stage  is  in  the  dead  plants,  and 
the  spores  discharged  from  perithecia  that  form  iu  the  diseased 
portions,  and  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  infect  any  suitable 
hosts  they  may  alight  upon. 

As  the  ground  was  new  iu  the  particular  instance  referred  to, 
it  is  likely  that  a  dressing  of  lime  would  have  been  useful,  or, 
perhaps  better,  a  dressing  of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  141b  per 
rod,  along  with  dglb  per  rod  of  kainit,  dug  in  and  left  until  near 
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cropping  time,  then  forking  over.  Fool  for  the  Peas  would  thus 
be  supplied  of  a  nature  in  which  turfy  soil  is  generally  deficient, 
and  thus  the  plants  be  fortified  against  the  disease,  or  better 
able  to  resist  its  onsslaught. — G.  Abbey. 

- - 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


The  Banner  of  Horticulture. 

These  passing  years  mark  the  opening  period  of  a  great  horti¬ 
cultural  expansion,  an  era  when  gardening  schools  and  craft 
education  and  iDractice  are  being  enormously  developed.  Cultures 
are  becoming  intensive  and  scientific,  and  from  now,  if  never 
before,  horticulture  will  date  more  and  more  as  an  industry,  as 
vitally  important  as  agriculture,  from  \yliich  it  is,  in  its  larger 
commercial  aspects,  divided  by  mere  arbitrary  definitions. 

The  “  lesser  horticulture  ”  (to  coin  a  phrase)  comprises  (1)  all 
aspects  of  ornamental  and  decorative  gardening;  and  (2)  plant, 
fruit  and  vegetable  cultures  within  the  range  of  ordinai-y  private 
household  requirements.  The  ornamental  and  decorative  phases 
of  horticulture  are  varied  and  complex.  They  embrace  landscape 
gardening  (an  art,  the  practice  of  which  entails  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  a  whole  landscape  or  district) ;  the  designing  and 
upkeep  of  private  and  public  grounds  and  parks,  and  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  our  persons,  our  apartments,  our  dining  tables,  our 
churches,  theatres,  and  halls,  and  even  the  beloved  dead,  ere 
we  commit  them  to  the  silent  grave,  we  wreathe  with  choice 
flowers  of  the  garden.  Such  is  the  reach  of  the  ornamental  and 
decorative  side  of  gardening. 

The  smaller  cultures  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  demand 
experience  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  endeavour  toward 
the  highest  proficiency ;  but  the  responsibilities  in  the  “  greater 
horticulture,”  seem  to  us  to  be  far  keener,  and  fraught  with  con¬ 
sequences  of  more  serious  moment.  The  “  greater  horticulture 
pertains  to  the  successful,  practical  management  of  the  extensive 
nursery  gardens  of  our  own  and  other  lands,  allying  the  bulb 
grounds  of  Holland,  Japan,  Bermuda,  Scilly,  Ireland,  and  the 
C^ape;  and  again,  the  magnificent  orchards  of  every  civilised 
country.  The  vast  importance  of  the  great  flower  and  vegetable 
growing  centres  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by  us,  for 
they  have  grown  up  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  growth  of  towns 
and"  cities,  and  we  have  never  contemplated  what  it  would  mean 
to  be  without  them. 

For  our  beef,  and  bread,  ale  and  spirits,  we  are  dependent  on 
agriculture;  for  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  for  the  floral  and 
plant  adornments  of  our  social  life,  we  depend  on  horticulture. 
Nor  would  our  cities  be  habitable  without  their  parks  and  boule¬ 
vards.  It  is,  then,  an  honour,  a  joy,  and  a  recompense  to  be  a 
gardener,  a  member,  however  humble,  of  the  huge  army  of  toilers 
and  tillers  who  can  claim  allegiance  to  the  banner  of  Horticulture, 
either  in  its  “  lesser,”  or  “  greater,”  applications. 


Gardening  in  New  Zealand. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  21, 
Mr.  Geo.  Hunt  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  In  his  remarks  he 
named  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  and  stated  that  the  original  varie¬ 
ties  taken  out  by  early  settlers  had  now  becoine  so  naturalised  as 
to  grow  wild,  forming  hedges  in  the  North  Island.  Ail  Fnglish 
flowers  blossom  profusely  in  Auckland.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Wine  making  has  become  an  industry,  and  within  a  recent  year 
800  gallons  had  been  made  in  one  season  at  Auckland.  This  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  5s.  per  gallon  in  the  cellar  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  first  vintage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  New 
Zealand  Government  will  come  forward  and  help  the  settlers. 

The  culture  of  Phormium  tenax  for  its  fibres,  has  been  much 
developed.  The  plant  deteriorates  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  South  Island,  but  d.oes  well  in  Auckland.  The  leaves  are  cut 
from  the  plant;  they  are  macerated  in  water  to  rid  them  ot  the 
green  cellular  parts,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  fields,  after  which 
thev  are  shipped  to  England  as  hemp,  to  be  manufactured. 

The  New  Zealand  climate  is  capable  of  producing  the  best 
fruits  but  insect  pests  are  very  destructive  in  some  plantations. 
Cider ’is  a  favourite  drink  amongst  the  farmers,  though  harvesters 
prefer  tea,  which  they  drink  throughout  the  day.  Strawberries 
can  be  profitably  grown,  and  Raspberries  are  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  in  Nelson  Province,  in  the  northern  part  ot  South  island. 
Here  one  may  see  as  much  as  twenty-five  acres  of  one  variety— 
the  Red  Antwerp — but  American  sorts  are  not  in  favour.  ihe 
trade  is  done  chiefly  with  Wellington,  and  small  towns  on  the 
west  coast  •  and  jam  factories  have  been  established  for  presepung 
the  fruits.’  So  much  as  6d.  per  pound  is  got  at  ordinary  times, 
but  in  times  of  glut  the  price  for  Raspberries  only  realises  Id. 

per^ioui  ich  loamy  nature  of  the  Canterbury  Plain  rvas 

mentioned,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  finest  varieties  of  Apples 
are  grown  here,  and  are  so  plentiful  at  times  as  to  be  allowed 
to  rot  beneath  the  trees.  Mr.  Hunt’s  paper  was  written  on  the 
vova"e  home  from  New  Zealand,  and  it  will  be  of  much  interest 
cither  to  students  of  geography  in  its  many-sidedness,  or  to 
intendino-  immigrants  to  the  “Britain  of  the.  Southern  Seas. 


He  named  a  large  number  of  plants  and  shrubs,  de.scribing  the 
merits  and  uses,  amongst  them  being  the  Allspice  of  commerce, 
and  other  species  of  Myrtles ;  also  Pittosporums,  Lime  trees. 
Magnolias,  besides  Violas,  Ranunculuses,  Oxalis,  and  other 
subjects. — Wandekixg  Willie. 


Finding  and  Introducing  Queens 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  to  the  novice  is  where 
to  find  the  queen.  In  modern  bee-keeping  this  oiieration  has 
very  often  to  be  performed.  The  finding  of  one  bee  among  so 
many  is  apparently  veiy  formidable;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  the  hive 
is  opened  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  and  care  taken 
not  to  alarm  the  bees,  the  queen  will  be  found  on  one  of  the 
central  brood  combs,  generally  one  of  those  where  brood  is  just 
hatching.  If  she  is  not  on  the  centre  comb  take  out  another, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  bars  have  been  examined.  The 
fact  that  her  body  is  longer  and  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  that 
her  legs  are  of  a  i-eddish  brown  tint,  clearly  marks  out  her 
royalty.  If  unable  to  find  her  the  first  time  a  second  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  carefully  made.  She  is,  however,  often  found 
the  first  time,  unless  she  is  a  black  ciueen,  which,  being  easily 
frightened,  run  into  dark  corners.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
finding  Italian  queens,  as  they  are  not  disposed  to  hide,  and 
their  bright  colours  make  them  conspicuous  If  a  colony  is  in 
possession  of  a  virgin  queen  it  will  snow  no  signs  of  queenless- 
ness,  and  there  is  an  increased  difficulty  in  finding  her,  as  her 
abdomen  is  considerably  smaller.  In  some  cases,  notably 
emergency  queens,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
virgin  queen  and  a  worker. 

If  doubtful  or  unable  to’  find  whether  there  is  a  queen  in  a 
hive  or  not,  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining  definitely  is  to 
place  a  frame  of  unsealed  brood  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  nest ; 
and  if  queen  cells  are  built  thereon  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  is  no  queen  in  the  hive  The  absence  of  eggs  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  a  colony  is  without  a  queen,  and  before 
treating  it  as  a  queenless  colony  or  introducing  another  it  is 
neoessary  to  try  the  above  unsealed  brood  test.  Should  the 
food  in  the  hive  be  distributed  without  any  sense  of  order  it  is 
a  sign  of  queenlessness,  or  that  there  is  an  unfertile  queen  in 
possession,  as  immediately  eggs  are  laid  the  honey  will  be 
moved  and  stored  in  the  tops  of  the  frames. 

The  principal  factor  in  introducing  queens  is  to  know  the 
exact  condition  of  the  colony.  Caution  is  always  necessary, 
especially  if  the  cjueen  is  a  valuable  one.  Where  there  are 
plenty  of  j'oung  bees  the  risk  of  introduction  is  minimised,  as 
they  take  more  readliy  to  the  strange  queen.  A  stock  of  bees 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  receiving  a  stranger  when  it  has 
been  queenless  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  sufl5- 
ciently  long  to  know  that  they  are  queenless,  and  yet  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  have  started  queen  cells.  Queens  liberated  from 
introduction  cages  by  the  candy  eating  method  will,  if  placed 
over  such  a  colony,  be  all  right.  When,  however,  queen  cells 
are  well  advanced  before  the  queen  can  be  placed  above,  they 
should  be  excised,  after  which  the  queen  may  be  placed  over  the 
cluster  in  her  cage  and  liberated  after  the  forty-eight  hours. 
The  hive  should  not  be  opened  until  two  or  more  days  have 
elapsed,  and  then  care  taken  to  see  that  the  queen  has  left  the 
cage.  If  not,  replace  it  and  close  the  hive  for  two  days 
longer. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  branch  of  bee  culture  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  queens  ai’e  often  required  for  re-queening 
queenless  stocks,  the  bees  of  which  are  more  or  less  old  ones 
before  their  condition  is  discovered.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
queen  is  caged  over  the  cluster  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are 
seen  to  hang  loosely  on  it,  and  merely  pass  their  tongues  through 
the  perforations  to  feed  the  queen,  she  may  be  liberated  with 
safety.  If  a  hive  has  been  queenless  for  a  long  time  always  put  a 
bar  of  young  brood  from  another  hive  into  it  before  attempting 
to  introduce  the  queen ;  and  if  they  start  queen  cells  it  will  be 
proof  that  there  is  no  fertile  worker. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

How  to  Commence  Bee-keeping  in  Late  Summer  and  Early 

Autumn. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  it  is  profitable 
to  keep  bees,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much 
pleasui’e  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit.  The  more  one  learns 
about  these  interesting  creatures  the  more  fascinated  we 
become.  Many  of  your  readers,  no  doubt,  would  commence 
bee-keeping  if  they  could  do  so  cheaply,  and  only  know  what  to 
do.  The  skeppists  will  soon  want  to  sell  some  honey  or  place 
it  in  some  local  show.  Most  of  these  people  simply  “  keep 
bees,”  and  are  not  bee-keepers.  They  will  take  the  honey  by 
destroying  the  bees  over  the  sulphur  pit.  Make  your  own 
arrangements  with  these  gentlemen,  and  generally  they  are 
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willing  to  give  you  the  bees  for  the  driving.  This  done,  pur¬ 
chase  a  smoker,  a  very  good  one  is  the  “  Crane,”  a  bar-frame 
hive,  with  “Weed”  foundation  (full  sheets)  securely  fixed,  and 
make  quite  sure  they  are  secureh/  fixed,  and  over  these  a  quilt, 
with  a  feed  hole  about  3in  in  the  centre. 

How  TO  Diuve. — Place  some  brown  unglazed  paper  in  the 
smoker.  I  say  paper  because  it  is  handiest  usually,  but  rag,  &c., 
or  anything  which  will  make  a  big  smoke,  will  be  equallj’  suit¬ 
able.  When  the  contents  of  the  smoker  are  well  lighted,  go  to 
the  hive  to  be  taken,  and  puff  a  little  smoke  through  the 
entrance ;  wait  about  two  minutes.  During  the  interval  the 
bees  are  gorging  themselves  with  honey,  and  will  in  consequence 
be  easy  to  handle,  for  then  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  turn 
round  the  abdominal  portion  to  the  correct  angle  for  stinging. 
Overturn  the  hive,  and  at  once  give  a  puff  of  smoke  across  the 
combs  to  drive  down  the  bees.  This  warning  is  most  important ; 
omit  it,  and  many  stings  may  result  ;  but  if  attended  to,  I  will 
guarantee  not  a  single  sting  will  follow.  Place  the  full  skep 
mouth  upward  in  an  empty  bucket.  Over  the  hive  to  be 
driven  place  an  empty  skep,  so  that  the  rims  of  both  coincide ; 
hinge  them  together  at  the  back,  using  a  skewer,  and  fasten  the 
sides  up  with  the  aid  of  driving  irons.  Stand  with  your  back 
to  the  strong  light  and  tap  the  sides  of  the  full  hive  gently — 
gently,  remember — with  your  hands  or  a  piece  of  stick,  and  in 
about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  the  whole  of  the  bees  will  be  in  the 
once  empty  skep.  This  operation  is  best  performed  about  six 
in  the  evening.  If  yoir  can  possibly  manage  to  get  two  or 
three  lots  to  drive,  so  much  the  better;  mix  the  lot  together, 
and  toss  out  in  front  of  your  hive. 

Feeding. — It  Avill  be  necessary  to  feed  them,  and  the  more 
rapidly  you  can  do  it  the  greater  will  be  the  success  you  will 
achieve.  They  have  cells  to  build,  brood  to  raise,  and  to  store 
sufficient  food  to  carry  them  through  until  next  May  perhaps. 
Most  of  the  failures  among  bees  occur  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  when  ive  have  a  stormy  or  wet 
spring. 

How'  TO  Make  Food. — Place  about  101b  of  white  loaf  sugar, 
with  five  pints  of  water,  in  a  saucepan ;  stir  well  to  prevent 
burning,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Put  this  syrup,  warm,  in 
a  glass  jam  pot — say  31b — filling  it  more  than  full,  and  then  tie 
down  tightly  with  a  piece  of  muslin  and  invert  over  the  feed 
hole  in  the  evening.  Do  not  be  led  by  bee-keeping  friends  to 
add  chemicals  which  they  know  will  prevent  foul  brood,  for 
these  will  cause  the  bees  to  take  down  the  syrup  slowly,  and 
no  fnan  knows  of  a  case  where  foul  brood,  at  any  rate,  has  been 
cured  by  its  aid.  In  order  that  the  bees  may  be  considered 
safe  until  the  late  spring  they  must  have  between  201b  and 
301b  stored  by  the  end  of  September  at  the  latest. — Hybla. 

- 1  mim  I - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1903. 

August. 

ection  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.Ji. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain. 

%*  . 
s  05 
^  05 

«  £  2 
?  a>  CD 

Ui 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

b 

l-£t. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

A  b 

4-ft. 

deep. 

s  s 

(B  O 

8nn3av  ...  2 

s.w. 

deg. 

63-7 

deg. 

58-3 

deg. 

71-2 

deg. 

580 

Ins. 

0-30 

deg. 

61-2 

deg. 

60-2 

deg. 

58-4 

deg. 

46-2 

Monday  ...  3 

S.W. 

63-5 

62T 

71-2 

56'3 

— 

62  0 

60-3 

58-4 

56  2 

Tuesday...  4 

s.w. 

62-7 

600 

70-8 

51.7 

— 

61-9 

60-5 

58-4 

42-6 

Wed’sday  5 

W.S.W. 

62  7 

57'3 

69-2 

52-7 

— 

61-3 

60-5 

58-4 

43-8 

Thursday  6 

W.N.W. 

61'4 

55-0 

69-7 

49-3 

— 

60-7 

60-3 

58  4 

59  2 

Friday  ...  7 

W.N.W. 

63-2 

57-7 

72-2 

42-8 

— 

60-7 

60-3 

58-4 

34-4 

Saturday  8 

S.S.W. 

69-5 

600 

78-2 

46-8 

— 

62  0 

60  7 

53-4 

40-2 

Means  ... 

63-8 

58-6 

71-8 

51.1 

Total. 

0-30 

61-4 

60-4 

58-4 

43  2 

With  the  e.xeeption  of  a  little  rain  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  weather 
during  the  week  has  been  fine  and  bright. 


t  $ 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Clibrans,  13,  Stamford  New  Road,  Altrincham. — Dutch  and  othe^ 
Bulbs. 

Cooper,  Taber,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southw’ark  Street,  London, 
S.E. — Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Win.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. — i,  Car¬ 
nations ;  2,  Dutch  Bulbs ;  3,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  dx. 

Ant.  Van  Velsen  and  Co.,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Bulbs. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. — Bulb 
Ca‘alogue. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLY  HOUSES. — The  Vines  that  have  been 
forced  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  Maj'  and  June  have  the  wood  ripe'. 
Some  of  the  leaves  may  also  have  fallen,  which  are  generally  on 
the  wood  first  formed,  as  these  from  their  texture  are  soonest 
exhausted  in  elaborativei  power.  There  are  other  causes  for  the 
leaves  being  shed  early,  such  as  attacks  of  red  spider,  insuffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  water,  scorching,  and  lack  of  nourishment. 
These  must  be  guarded  against,  but  under  the  best  of  treatment 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  fall  early  from  other  causes  than  their 
thin  texture,  whilst  the  laterals,  which  are  formed  later,  have 
stouter  foliage.  Such  are  useful  in  assimilating  nutrient 
elements,  some  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  leafless  buds,  as  is 
seen  in  their  plumping  and  in  the  thickening  of  the  adjacent 
wood.  The  laterals  must  not  therefore  be  cut  close  in,  as  that 
would  probably  cause  the  principal  buds  to  start  ;  but  remove 
the  growth  by  degrees,  deferring  the  final  pruning  until  growth 
has  finished  and  the  wood  become'  ripe. 

RENOVATING  THE  BORDER  OF  EARLY  HOUSES.— 
When  the  Vines  are  weakly  it  is  a  good  practice  to  remove  the 
soil  down  to  the  roots  and  fork  it  out  from  amongst  them, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  raising  any  that  are  deep,  and  laying 
them  in  fresh  turfy  loam  nearer  the  surface.  Good  calcareous 
gravelly  loam  is  the  best,  especially  of  a  ferruginO'Us  nature,  or 
one-sixth  of  lime  rubbish  may  be  added  when  lime  and  gritty 
matter  is  deficient  and  the  soil  is  heavy.  If  the  soil  be  very 
light  and  brashy,  add  a  sixth  of  clay^  marl  dried  and  pounded. 
A  twelfth  of  wood  ashes  may  be  supplied  with  advantage,  also 
a  twenty-eighth  part  of  basic  cinder  phosphate ;  and  where  the 
soil  is  poor  a  fifth  part  of  fresh  horse  droppings.  Other  fertilisers 
are  best  applied  as  surface  dressings.  Give  a  moderate  watering, 
when  fresh  roots  will  push,  especially  from  near  the  collar,  and 
be  in  capital  condition  to  support  a  good  start  in  the  Vines 
when  the  time  comes  round.  The  border  renovation,  also  lift¬ 
ing,  should  be  performed  whilst  the  leaves  are  on  the  Vines. 
If  the  weather  is  right  the  house  will  need  shading  and  keeping 
rather  close  and  moist  for  a  few’  days.  The  work  should  be  per¬ 
formed  with  dispatch,  not  operating  until  the  wood  is  matured. 

MIDSEASON  HOUSES. — The  Vines  have  had  a  fair  amount 
of  sunshine  this  season,  though  the  w’eather  has  been  remark¬ 
able  for  heavy  falls  of  rain,  w’hich  has  not  prejudicially  affected 
outside  borders  where  these  are  composed  of  sound  open 
materials  over  thorough  drainage ;  but  in  borders  of  close 
staple  and  rich  materials  the  Grapes  have  shown  an  unusual 
tendency  to  shanking.  On  the  whole  the  Vines  have  perfected 
or  are  ripening  satisfactory  crops.  Where  the  Grapes  are  ripe 
air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  enough  afforded  at  night  to 
insure  a  free  circulation.  If  water  is  needed  supply  it  early  on 
fine  mornings,  as  thus  supplied,  on  daj’s  that  promise  to  be 
fine,  and  rvith  free  ventilation,  the  moisture  will  not  do  any 
harm,  but  favour  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes  in  sound  condition. 
A  slight  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  taking  the  colour 
out  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  other  black  Grapes,  especially 
when  the  foliage  is  thin.  Grapes  commencing  to  colour  need  a 
free  circulation  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  enough  at  night  to 
insure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes 
often  being  necessary  when  the  weather  is  cold  or  damp,  both 
day  and  night.  This  is  particularly  necessary  for  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  other  thin  skinned  Grapes  liable  to  “spot,”  a 
night  temperature  of  65deg  being  secured,  and  that  of  the  day 
70deg  to  Todeg  by  artificial  means.  Copious  supplies  of  water 
and  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  needed  iintil 
the  Grapes  are  well  advanced  in  colouring,  and  then  the  inside 
border  may  be  mulched  with  short,  dry,  spent  material. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Full  supplies  of  water  and  feeding  at  the 
surface  are  necessary  until  the  Grapes  are  coloured  up  to  the 
footstalk,  for  many  late  Grapes  appear  ripe  when  they  are  only 
partially  finished.  All  late  Grapes  require  time  and  good  support 
up  to  the  finish.  It  certainly  saves  the  Vines  from  undue  strain, 
nourishes  them  in  the  growing  time,  and  fortifies  them  in  the 
wood  and  buds  by  the  matter  .stoi'ed  for  the  coming  season’s 
crop.  The  Grapes  ought  now  to  be  colouring  or  advanced  in  that 
process,  then,  with  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry,  air  con¬ 
stantly,  and  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the  soil  containing 
full  supplies  of  available  nutrition,  they  will  swell  and  finish 
well.  The  chief  cause  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  berries  shrivel¬ 
ling,  even  before  they  are  ripe,  is  poverty;  also  of  others  shrink¬ 
ing  after  they  have  hung  some  time.  Afford  a  temperature  of 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day  artificially,  SOdeg  to  OOdeg  with  sun,  and 
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close  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to  90cleg  or  95cleg.  When  the 
sun  is  losing  power  afford  enough  air  to  insure  a  circulation, 
and  allow  the  temperature  to  gradually  cool,  which  prevents  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  depositing  on  the  berries.  The  hot 
water  pipes  should,  if  nC'Cessary,  have  a  little  warmth  in  them 
to  prevent  the  night  temperature  falling  below  65deg,  and  this 
with  a  “  crack  ”  of  air.  Increasing  this  by,  or  before,  the  sun 
shines  powerfully  on  the  house,  especially  after  a  period  of  dull 
weather,  may  save  the  Grapes  from  “  spot  ” ;  indeed,  this  is 
more  due  to  defective  ventilation  than  to  fungoid  infection,  the 
spores  not  being  able  to  germinate  under  well  aerified  conditions. 
Therefore  we  advise  that  particular  attention  be  given  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  house. — St.  Alba’xs.  ' 

Kitchen  Garden. 

WINTER  SPINACH. — A  liberal  sowing  for  the  main  crop 
should  be  made  between  this  date  and  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Very  rich  ground  is  not  essential,  but  it  should  be  in  good 
heart.  Ground  on  which  Potatoes  liave  been  grown  is  suitable. 
Fork  over  the  surface  and  work  in  some  wood  ashes  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soot.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  drawn  an 
inch  deep  and  loin  apart.  Either  the  round  or  the  prickly- 
seeded  Spinach  will  answer.  In  the  event  of  the  soil  being  very 
dry  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  drills  may  be  moistenecl  with 
water. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — The  present  is  a  convenient  time  to 
make  a  sowing  outdoors  to  secure  plants  for  standing  the  winter 
and  planting  early  in  spring.  Some  of  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  may  be  pricked  out  to  strengthen  on  a  sheltered  border, 
or  in  a  frame,  which  can  be  affoi'ded  rough  protection,  as  the 
plants  must  remain  in  such  cpiarters  or  stand  thinly  on  the  seed¬ 
bed  for  the  winter.  Sow  the  seed  on  fairly  good  ground  in  an 
open  position,  drawing  the  drills  not  more  than  an  inch  deep 
and  6in  apart.  Moisten  the  drills  if  soil  is  very  drjx  and  to 
ensure  cjuick  germination  cover  soil  with  mat,  which  mmst,  how¬ 
ever,  be  removed  immediately  seed  germinates. 

TRIPOLI  ONIONS. — The  first  .sowing  may  be  made  now. 
Select  a  piece  of  rich  ground  which,  if  loose,  should  be  trodden 
firmly  or  rolled  over.  Draw  the  drills  an  inch  deep  and  9in 
apart,  previously  raking  off  stones  to  secure  a  fine  surface.  The 
Rocca  varieties  are  among  the  best. 

TURNIPS.— It  is  best  to  make  small  but  frecpient  sowings 
of  Turnips,  not  all  of  which  may  do  well.  Snowball  is  as  good 
for  present  as  for  spring  sowing.  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  and  Chirk 
Castle  Black  Stone  may  be  included.  Moisture  and  warmth  are 
essential  for  quick  germination.  Thin  out  earlier  sowings. 

FEEDING  BEANS. — Scarlet  Runner  Beans  with  their  rank 
growth  and  productive  powers  abstract  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture  and  food  from  the  ground.  In  order  that  the  blooms 
may  continue  to  set  well  and  the  pods  to  swell  freeljq  moisture 
must  be  maintained.  In  addition,  liquid  manure  may  be 
applied,  preferably  when  the  ground  is  already  moist,  as  it  is 
then  not  wasted  by  passing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots. 
Another  help  in  maintaining  the  plants  in  bearing  condition  is 
to  freely  pick  the  pods,  allowing  none  to  grow  old.  A  good 
mulching  of  manure  Avill  conserve  the  moisture  and  render 
watering  le.ss  necessary. 

BROCCOLI. — Any  plot  of  ground  that  has  become  vacant 
inay  be  planted  with  the  later  varieties  of  Broccoli.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dig  iq)  the  ground,  but  it  should  be  cleared  of 
weeds  and  rubbish.  Then  ijlant  short  sturdy  plants,  using  a 
crowbar  if  necessary  to  make  the  holes,  as  Broccoli  requires 
firm  ground,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  continued  sturdy  and 
of  a  character  suitable  to  withstand  the  wintry  weather.  If 
moisture  is  required  water  with  liquid  manure.  This  will  enrich 
the  ground  and  produce  abundance  of  rootlets.  The  necessary 
culture  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds  must  be  practised,  this 
also  encouraging  growth.  Liquid  manure  will  not  be  required 
after  the  plants  are  established. 

CABBAGE. — To  make  sure  of  having  a  stock  of  plants  not 
too  far  advanced  in  size  another  sowing  should  be  made  thinly 
in  drills  or  broadcast.  They  may  be  drawn  from  the  bed  direct 
and  planted,  or  the  smallest  may  remain  in  the  seed-bed  for 
spring  planting. 

LETTUCE. — A  good  Cos  variety  of  Lettuce  to  sow  for  stand¬ 
ing  the  winter  is  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos ;  Hardy  Hammersmith 
and  All  the  Year  Round  being  excellent  Cabbage  varieties.  Sow 
thinly  in  shallow  drills. 

ENDIVE.— A  late  sowing  may  be  made  of  Endive  and  seed¬ 
ling  plants  from  previous  sowings  planted  out.  Those  which  are 
large  enough  for  blanching  may  have  inverted  pots,  .slates,  or 
tiles  placed  over  them  when  in  a  dry  condition. — East  Kent. 


Tree  Planting  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Transvaal  Educational  Department  has  decided  to  set 
apart  one  day  in  each  year  for  tree  planting  for  the  children 
attending  the  Government  schools. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


PHOTOGRAPH  RECEIVED  (Robt.  Ogston).— We  received 
the  photograph  .safely,  and  regret  not  having  acknowledged  your 
kindne.ss.  We  shall  use  the  photograph  if  possible,  and  will  let 
you  know  shortly. 


APPOINTMENT  AT  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW 
(F.  W.  C.). — Apply  by  letter  to  the  Director,  who  vitl  cause  a 
form  to  be  sent  to  you,  which  you  may  then  fill  in.  This  form 
explains  the  position  of  applicants. 

BOOKS  WANTED  (F.  L.). — The  books  you  seek  are  Lewis 
Castle’s  “Packing  of  Fruit  for  Market,”  Is.  net,  with  postage, 
from  Messrs.  Collingridge,  148,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.  :  and 
G.  Bunyard’s  “Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,”  also  Is.,  we  believe, 
from  the  author.  Get  Collingridge’s  “  Vegetables  for  Profit  ” 
series,  price  Is.  each. 

INDIARUBBER  PLANT  WITH  HOLES  IN  LEAVES 
(M.  J.  P.). — The  injury  would  probably  arise,  from  sun-spot  burn¬ 
ings  ;  at  least,  strong  direct  heat  causes  the  leaves  to  crack  and 
become  spotted.  Tiy  a  moderately  light  position  out  of  the 
direct  sun;  give  the  plant  abundance  of  water  (seeing  that  the 
drainage  is  free  and  perfect),  and  avoid  cold  draughts. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, S  (W.). — You  had  better  take  the  crown 
buds  as  soon  as  they  form  by  removing  with  great  care  the 
surrounding  growths:  but  if  the  slightest  injury  is  done  to  the 
buds  it  will  show  itself  more  and  more  as  the  buds  swell,  and 
the  bloom  will  be  imperfect.  All  the  axillary  growths  should  be 
removed  from  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  suckers  from  the  roots. 

PLAN  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  BOXES  TO  CARRY 
GRAPES  FOR  EXHIBITION  (Q.).— You  will  find  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  you  require,  and  at  greater  length  than  we  can  afford 
space  for  here,  in  our  issues  of  January  29,  1903,  page  103;  and 
February  5,  1903,  page  129,  with  illustrations.  The  'cost  of 
copies  of  each  date  will  be  44d.  each,  post  free  from  our  pub¬ 
lisher. 

ROSES  BLOOMING  UNHEALTHILY  fj.  M.  W.).— We 
should  attribute  the  “blue  tint”  of  the  red  Roses  to  the  cold, 
unfavourable,  wet  weather,  and  especially  to  the  effect  of  the 
great  rainfalls  on  your  soil,  which  you  describe  as  “of  a  heavy 
nature.”  The  potash  and  probably  iron  salts  from  the  soil  will 
not  have  been  sufficiently  elaborated  in  the  petals  and  leaves ; 
thus  the  blue  tint. 

OLD  BOOK  :  VALUE  OF  (J.  M.).— We  should  think  5s.  to_6s. 
a  fair  price  for  a  seventh  edition  of  Bradley’s  “  Gardening,”  1739. 
We  have  not  seen  the  book,  however,  and  would  suggest  your 
inquiring  at  a  dealer  in  such  books — po.ssibly  We.sley  and  Son, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.  Old  gardening  books  have 
recently  risen  much  in  price,  as  witness  Parkinson’s  “Paradise 
in  Sole,”  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  commonly  for  3s.  6d.,  and 
is  now  fetching  uj)  to  three  guineas. 

WEED  ON  LAWN  AND  ITS  EXTERMINATION  (C.  M.  H.). 
— The  weed  is  one  of  the  Lesser  Trefoils,  either  the  Yellow  Suck¬ 
ling  Clover  or  Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil  (Trifolium  minus)  or  the 
Hop  Trefoil  (T.  procumbens) ;  but  in  the  absence  of  flowers  we 
are  unable  to  say  definitely,  the  specimen  being  inucli  withered. 
It  may  be  de.stroyed  by  dressing  the  lawn  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  sulphate  of  ammonia  ancl  nitrate  of  soda,  applying  11b  of 
the  mixture  per  rod  square  yards,  not  a  square  I'od,  30j 
square  yards)  several  times  during  the  summer,  or  at  monthly  or 
six  weeks  intervals  from  April  to  September  inclusive.  The 
mixture  will  gradually  destroy  the  weed  by  its  action  on  the 
leaves,  also  Daisies  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds,  it  being  better 
to  repeat  the  dressing  than  to  give  a  greater  quantity  at  one 
time  than  that  mentioned,  and  though  it  may  at  times  brown  the 
lawn  somewhat  by  destroying  the  undesirable  herbage  it  will 
soon  recover,  the  grasses  being  encouraged  by  the  dressings, 
while  the  weeds  gradually  disappear.  The  advertised  lawn  sand 
will  also  answer  the  same  purpose,  killing  the  Clovers  and  other 
similar  plants  that  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  more  desirable 
grasses,  the  latter  being  the  chief  things  to'  aim  at,  especially  in 
a  lawn  used  for  croquet,  tennis,  &c. 
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BOTTLING  PEAS  (W.  H.  Cook).— We  shall  reply  fully  in  our 
next. 

MANAGING  AN  ESTATE  (F.  L.  S.).— You  would  find  con¬ 
siderable  help  from  a  perusal  of  the  book  entitled  “  How  I 
Managed  and  Improved  My  Estate,”  published  in  1886  by  Geo. 
Bell  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London.  This  deals  with  the 
choice  of  an  estate,  with  underwoods,  timber,  building  and 
quarrying,  making  grounds,  farming  and  shooting,  fish  ponds  and 
aviaries,  as  recorded  from  Sussex.  The  work  is  certainly  uselul 
and  interesting,  though  not  necessarily  a  guide  book. 

MILDEW  ON  ONIONS  (0.  S.). — Onions  are  occasionally 
attacked  with  a  form  of  mildew  peculiar  to  the  crop  and  it  is 
A’ery  destructive.  We  should  try  the  effect  of  syringing  them  with 
a  solution  of  softsoap  and  sulphur,  dissolving  the  soap  at  the 
rate  of  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  then  heat  some  sulphur  into  a 
paste  and  mix  it  in  the  solution  till  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  yet  not  so  thick  that  it  cannot  pass  readily  through  the 
nozzle  of  a  syringe.  If  that  does  not  check  the  mildew  and  the 
tops  wither  the  bulbs  had  better  be  pulled  up,  dried,  and  stored, 
burning  the  tops.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  your  Onion  bed 
in  another  part  of  the  garden  next  year. 

POISONING  SQFIRRELS  (A.  T.).— An  American  friend  re¬ 
ports  being  very  successful  in  killing  the  squirrels  on  3,500 
acres  of  land  by  thoi'ough  and  systematic  poisoning.  He  be¬ 
lieves  his  method  not  only  more  effective,  but  quicker  than  the 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  poisoning  should  be  done  now, 
and  his  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  one  ounce  of  .strychnine, 
one  half  ouncse  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
well  dissolved  in  water,  to  one  gallon  of  wheat  ;  the  whole  to  be 
stirred  until  thoroughly  mixed,  and  let.  .stand  overnight  to  allow 
the  wheat  to  absorb  some  of  the  poison  ingredients.  The 
ground  is  gone  over  throe  times  each  year,  the  quantity  of 
strychnine  being  reduced  after  the  first  time. 


INSECT  THAT  DEPOSITED  EGGS  ON  GARDEN  NET¬ 
TING  FIXED  ROUND  TENNIS  COURT  (J.  F.  C.).— The  eggs 
on  some  of  the  specimens  had  hatched  out,  the  larvae  or  cater¬ 
pillars  being  very  lively  and  very  hairy,  swarming  on  opening  the 
small  box,  and  with  their  large  heads  evidently  bent  on  foraging. 
The  eggs,  and  of  course  larvae  or  caterpillars,  are  those  of  one  of 
the  Tiger  moths,  w’e  think  the  cream-spottecl  Tiger  moth  (Arctia 
villica)  •,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  definitely  from  the 
eggs  and  newly  hatched  larvae,  for  the  latter  are  very  small  and 
much  alike  when  very  young;  indeed,  those  of  the  common 
Tiger  moth  (Arctia  caja)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cream- 
spotted  Tiger  moth.  The  caterpillars  feed  for  a  time  on  low 
plants,  not  very  particular  as  to  what,  but  as  a  rule  prefer  wild 
to  cultivated  plants,  having  a  penchant  for  Docks,  Plantains, 
and  other  weeds,  and  hibernate  early  in  autumn.  In  spring  they 
feed  up,  and  when  full  grown  spin  slight  cocoons  on  the  food 
plants,  or  among  dead  leaves  and  surface  rubbish,  and  in  them 
become  pupae,  from  which  the  moths  emerge  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  moths  usually  appear  about  July.  The  species  of 
the  most  common  occurrence  in  gardens  are  the  Common  Tiger 
and  the  Ruby  Tiger  (Phragmatobia  fuliginosa). 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  resjpectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number,  ("W.  W.). — 1.  Heracleum  sphondylium  ;  2,  Epi- 
lobium  montanum.  (B.  B.). — Nigritella  angustifolia.  (C.  S.). — 
Echinops,  we  .cannot  readily  name  the  species  without  foliage. 
(A.  T.). — 1,  Acacia  mimosaefolia  ;  2,  Platycodon  grandiflorum  Mariesi ; 

3,  Campanula  maerostigma.  (L.). — 1,  Salix  alba,  the  Huntingdon  or 
White  Willow  ;  2,  Salix  fragilis.  the  Crack  Willow ;  3,  Salix  daffnoides  ; 

4,  Salix  Caprea  pendula,  the  Kilmarnock  Weeping  \Villow  ;  there  are 
some  eighteen  British  species  of  Willows.  (J.  T.  M.). — 1,  Vitis 
Coignitise  ;  2,  Vitis  (or  Ampelopsis)  inconstans. 


Coient  Garden  Market.— August  12th. 


Averagre  Wholesale 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  toO  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

,,  new,  bnch.  ... 

0  6 

0  8 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

4  0 

5  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2to0  2^ 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  10  0  0 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  10  0  0 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

Potatoes,  cwt .  6  0  8  0 

,,  Jersej',  nerv,  cwt.  14  0  15  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  6  0  7 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 

new,  bnch.  ...  0  5  0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  I  p-  d-  P-  d 

Apples,  Italian,  per  pad  6  0  to  7  0  |  Oranges,  case  . 10  Cto20  0 

Bananas .  10  0  15  0  i  Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

Cherries,  ^-sieves .  15  0  20  0  i  Strawberries,  South  - 

Grapes,  Hamburgh  ...  10  1  6  j  ampton,  per  bskt.  0  0  0  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are 
s.  d.  s.  d 


Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0  | 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0  | 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz..  9  0  18  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Geraniums,  doz.  ..  ...  4  0  6  0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ...  6  0  8  0 


sold  in  48  and  32-sizcd  pot 
s.  d.  s.  d 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  to  0  0 

Heliotrope  .  6  0  8  0 

Hydrangeas,  pink  ...  10  0  12  0 

,,  white  ...  10  0  12  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

!  Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Yeitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums  .  6  6  0  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

1  0  to  2  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1  0 

2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0  6 

1  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0  9 

1  6 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . _  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

4  0 

0  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

1  6 

2  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0 

12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs.  ...  ...  ...  3  0  to  4  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  10  2  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  10  0  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch  0  6  0  0 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  0  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

,,  yellow, doz.(Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz .  2  0  4  0 

,,  Generals .  16  0  0 

Smilax,  bunch  .  3  0  0  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  2  0  0  0 


Liver  Rot  Aiuougst  Sheep. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  farmer, 
and  many  a  one  has  been  half  ruined  by  a  serious  attack 
of  it,  for  it  does  not  merely  decimate  but  annihilate  it  it 
is  not  discovered  in  time.  Fortunately,  the  life  history  o 
the  liver  fluke,  the  parasite  which  can  work  such  wholesale 
destruction,  is  well  known  to  agricultural  scientists,  and  to 
the  majority  of  farmers,  and  damage  from  it  may  be  tully 
guarded  against.  Low  lying  grass  land  is  especially  liable 
to  be  infested  with  liver  fluke,  and  a  farmer  moving  from 
a  high  to  a  lowland  district  may  easily  suffer  a  great  loss 
through  having  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
fluke.  Without  a  stagnant  ditch,  pond,  or  swampy  ground 
in  it,  a  field  cannot  be  liable  to  be  infested  with  liver  fluke, 
and  the  reason  for  this  can  be  clearly  understood  if  w,e 
briefly  study  the  history  of  the  parasite.  The  eggs  of  the 
liver  fluke  are  laid  in  the  livers  of  sheep,  from  whence  they 
pass  away  in  the  dung;  but  they,  do  not  hatch  until  they 
reach  water,  and  may  remain  dormant  for  a  considerable 
period  under  dry  conditions.  Having  been  hatched  in 
water,  they  swim  about  until  they  come  across  a  particidar 
species  of  snail  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  Ihey 
afterwards  enter  its  body,  where  they  grow,  and  m  course 
of  time  emit  other  organisms  which  enter  and  live  upon 
the  liver  of  the  snail;  these  again  produce  further 
organisms,  similar  to  the  original  fluke  ;  they  pass  out  of 
the  snail  and  swim  about  until  they  attach  themselves  to  a 
blade  of  grass  and  wait  there  until  with  the  grass  they  are 
swallowed  by  a  sheep,  whose  liver  they  at  once  proceed  to 

occupy. 
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The  whole  of  these  changes  are  so  slow,  and  the  effect 
on  the  sheep  is  at  first  so  imperceptible,  that  a  farmer  must 
be  very  wide  awake  to  discover  it  before  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done.  We  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  ravages  of  liver  fluke  both  amongst  our  own  stock  and 
that  of  neighbours,  and  have  found  no  cure  for  sheep  once 
infected  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  use  every 
preventive  measure. 

A  careful  reader  will  notice  that  in  the  short  history  of 
the  fluke  given  above,  the’  parasite  in  two  of  its  forms  is 
mentioned  as  swimming  about  waiting  for  a  lodging,  also 
the  host  to  which  it  specially  attaches  itself  is  a  water 
snail ;  therefore,  in  using  preventive  measures  we  must  not 
allow  our  sheep  access  to  pastures  where  there  are 
pools  of  water  in  which  the  fluke  may  have  been  reared, 
or  must  use  such  means  as  will  destroy  the  activity  of  the 
enemy.  To  this  end  there  is  nothing  better  than  common 
salt,  and  we  should  strongly  advise  farmers  to  give  a  heavy 
dressing  of  it  to  any  pastures  which  abound  in  marshy 
jilaces. 

Of  course,  drainage  must  be  attended  to,  and  boggy 
spots  may  be  much  impi’oved  thereby,  but  still  there  are 
large  tracts  of  land  which  lie  so  low  that  a  wet  time  con¬ 
verts  them  into  swamps,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to 
get  the  water  away.  It  is  on  such  land  that  the.  use  of 
'salt  is  such  a  safeguard.  But  there  are  many  farmers  who 
have  dry  as  well  as  wet  pastures,  and  are  able  to  choose 
the  time  for  stocking  each  field.  Well,  in  such  cases  we 
should,  say  use  salt  on  the  wet  land,  but  do  not  put  sheep 
on  it  after  midsummer  until  there  has  been  a  real  frost. 
We  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  liver 
fluke  shows  that  its  progress  is  so  slow  that  there  is  pi’acti- 
cally  no  danger  of  sheep  becoming  infected  with  it  before 
the  month  of  August,  but  that  after  August  has  come  in 
the  danger  increases  day  by  day  until  there  has  been  a  frost, 
which  can  deal  death  to  the  parasite.  We  know  farmers  of 
large  mixed  holdings  who  never  put  sheep  on  their  low 
lying,  marshy  grass  land  until  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  advent  of  winter. 

But  there  is  the  danger  of  infection  from  ponds  and 
watercourses  even  in  hilly  districts!  Certainly!  but  the 
danger  is  a  very  small  one,  and  there  should  be  little  or 
none  if  ponds  and  watercourses  are  well  scoured  out  and 
no  vegetation  allowed  to  exist  in  them.  They  may  also  be 
fenced  off,  and  in  the  case  of  ponds  it  is  a  plan  we  should 
recommend.  But  someone  says,  “  Oh !  I  wish  my  sheep  to 
have  a  supply  of  water.”  Well!  they  can  do  very  well  with¬ 
out,  and  they  are  very  much  better  without  than  to  run 
any  risk  of  contamination  with  the  liver  fluke. 

But  what  are  the  signs  of  contarpination  1  As  we  said 
before,  it  is  very  difficult  of  detection  unless  we  aJre  w'arned, 
and  therefore  on  the  look  out.  The  fluke  infests  the  liver, 
but  its  food,,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  blood;  and  as  soon 
as  it  obtains  a  habitation  in  the  system  of  any  sheep  a 
constant  and  unending  draft  on  the  vitality  of  that  particular 
animal  is  immediately  set  up.  If,  therefore,  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  seen  to  cease  thriving,  and  show  signs  of  debility, 
the  possible  presence  of  liver  fluke  must  be  one  of  the  first 
questions  to  be  investigated.  An  aggravated,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  say  an  advanced  case  of  liver  rot,  can  be 
most  unmistakably  diagnosed  by  one  symptom.  If  the 
shenherd  turns  up  the  eyelid  of  the  sheep  the  eyeball  will 
be  found  of  a  bluish  white,  without  any  sign  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  vein,  whereas  the  eyeball  of  a  healthy  sheep  will 
show  a  beautiful  network  of  veins. 

If  a  sheep  is  discovered  infested-with  this  disease,  there  is 
only  one  cure,  i.e.,  the  knife.  A  breeding  flock  is  especially 
liable  to  attack,  because  grass  land  is  so  suitable  in  other 
ways  for  it ;  but  if  symptoms  of  fluke  be  discovered  the 
best  plan  is  to  kill  and  market  the  lot  at  once,  for  the  ew'es 
will  gradually  lose  flesh,  few  will  live  to  rear  a  healthy 
lamb,  and  none  will  survive  to  breed  again. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  work  amongst  the  Turnips,  for  there 
has  been  rain  almost  daily,  and  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  them.  The  showery  weather  has  put  harvest 
back  quite  a  week,  so  there  is  still  time  to  get  the  cleaning 
done  if  the  weather  would  but  take  up. 

Grain  crops  have  suffered  further  from  the  heavy  rain,  and 
are  now  in  many  cases  hopelessly  twisted  about,  and  present  a 
problem  to  the  binders.  It  is  a  pity  that  harvest  should  have 
been  made  more  difficult,  for  both  Irish  and  English  harvesters 


of  experience  are  difficult  to  find,  and  the  out-of-work  towns¬ 
man  without  rural  experience  is  of  little  use  amongst  heavy 
laid  crops.  The  chief  damage  to  the  corn  will  be  in  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  harvesting,  for  the  ears  are  plump  and  well  fed, 
and  will  ripen  well  with  more  sunshine. 

A  journey  through  a  neighbouring  county  this  week  revealed 
a  very  different  state  of  .things.  No  laid  corn  there,  but  a  great 
shortness  of  straw,  harvest  approaching  rapidly,  and  many  fields 
of  late  sown  Turnips  not  yet  touched  by  the  hoe.  We  came 
home  much  consoled  and  reconciled  to  our  own  minor  troubles. 

One  thing  attracted  our  notice  during  this  journey,  viz.,  the 
frequency  with  which  we  passed  large  stacks  of  hay  and  clover, 
particularly  the  latter ;  and  although  there  was  an  abundance 
of  aftermath,  we  noticed  very  few  sheep.  Are  these  farmers 
all  crazy  speculators  in  hay,  or  are.  they  short  of  capital  to  invest 
in  sheep  ?  These  paying  little  animals  are  anything  but  cheap 
now,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  yet  for  a  big  profit,  and  we 
fancy  that  buyers  at  our  local  fair  to-morrow  will  find  that  they 
have  invested  their  money  well. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  wean  early  foals,  and  if  the  mares 
are  required  to  do  much  work  during  harvest  it  will  be  well  to 
separate  foal  and  dam  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  mare’s  milk 
before  she  is  again  put  into  hot  and  heavy  work.  When  a  foal 
is  first  weaned  it  should  be  closely  watched,  as  some  excitable 
young  animals  are  liable  to  do  themselves  serious  injury  if  left 
alone  and  unattended,  until  they  settle  down  and  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is  safer  to  leave  two  foals 
together ;  they  will  be  company  for  each  other,  and  be  far  less 
liable  to  injury. 


Suburban  Poultry  Keeping. 


The  number  of  suburban  iioultry  keepers  has  increased 
enormously  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  one-third  of  the  eggs  produced  in  this  country 
are  now  obtained  from  this  source.  Suburban  residents  living 
in  detached  or  semi-detached  villas  are  as  a  rule  obliged  to  con¬ 
fine  their  feathered  stock  within  very  narrow  limits,  such  as 
small  wired-in  enclosures  of  20yds  or  30yds  sc^uare.  But  can 
fowls  under  such  circumstances  be  kept  at  a  profit?  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  kept  at  a  loss. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  are  kept  ?  They  are  kept  as  a 
hobby,  and  any  loss  that  is  made  is  more  or  less  compensated  by 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  such  live  stock  and  securing  home 
laid  eggs  warm  from  the  nest. 

There  is,  however,  one  way,  and  I  believe  only  one,  by 
which  a  few  fowls  can  be  kept  at  a  certain  profit,  although 
closely  confined ;  and  if  it  were  more  generally  practised,  the 
number  of  suburban  poultry  keepers  might  yet  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold.  Instead,  then,  of  attempting  to  rear  chickens,  or  to  keep 
any  adult  fowls  all  the  year  round  in  confined  enclosures,  let 
the  poultry  yard  be  tenanted  with  stock  for  six  months  only, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  August.  Purchase 
in  February,  say,  a  dozen  pullets  or  one  year  old  hens  of  a  non¬ 
sitting  breed,  such  as  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  or  Minorcas. 
During  the  following  six  months  these  fowls  will  lay  quite  four- 
fifths  of  the  eggs  that  can  be  expected  from  them  if  kept  the 
full  twelve  months.  We  therefore  get  a  maximum  of  eggs 
during  these  prolific  egg  laying  months  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
food  and  labour  of  attending.  The  fowls  when  bought  in  may 
cost  from  2s.  Cd.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  and  when  sold  out  in  August 
will  commonly  realise  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  each,  as  they  will  then 
be  in  good  condition  for  killing.  All  surplus  eggs  laid  during 
the  summer  should  be  dropped  into  water  glass,  lime  pickle,  or 
otherwise  preserved  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  By  adopting 
this  simple  plan  you  escape  the  six  unprofitable  months  in  all 
poultiy  yards,  and  in  too  many  instances  the  handsome  profit 
made  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  is  more  than  eaten 
up  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Again,  very  few  people  are  successful  in  keeping  fowls  in 
small  enclosures,  however  well  attended,  in  either  health  or 
profit  for  twelve  consecutive  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  labour  and  misery  of  attending  to  such  stock  in  all 
weathers  through  our  inclement  winters.  No  fowls  produce  so 
many  eggs  during  the  laying  season  as  those,  confined  in 
suburban  runs.  This  is  owing  to  the  better  care  and  attention 
which  they  receive,  the  shelter  afforded,  and  the  table  scrap 
food  which  is  so  conducive  to  egg  laying.  The  best  varieties 
of  fowls  for  egg  laying  are  now  so  generally  and  largely  bred 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  that  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  dozen  head  or  so  of  suitable  stock, 
and  at  a  moderate  price,  to  place  in  one’s  pen  in  the  spring  of 
each  year.  There  are  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  amateur 
poultry  keepers  who,  by  adoptiffg  this  suggestion,  may  convert 
a  loss  into  a  certain  gain,  as  well  as  avoid  the  many  diseases 
which  sooner  or  later  bring  disaster  to  all  poultry  keepers  who 
attempt  to  do  too  much  upon  a  limited  space. — K.  B.  B.4.ghot 
DE  K.\.  Beee,  Burbage  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
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Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


CATALOGUE  for  1903 

of  SPLENDID 


DUTCH, 

CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS) 

Is  NOW  KEADT,  and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on 
application  to  themselves  direct  at  OVERVEEN, 
HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General 
Agents  — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
OyperBS,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Prunulas,  Orange  Trees,  <fec.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


^CLIBBANS-n 

c  b:  o  X  c  lEs 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

For  Present  and  Autumn  Sowing. 

/X  /->.  /-\  r\r^ 

PER  PKT. 

CLIBRANS  SUPERB  AQUILEGIA  ..  ..  0  6 

CLIBRANS  PRIZE  CALCEOLARIA  ..  1/6  &  2,6 
CLIBRANS  CANTERBURY  BELLS  ..  ..  0/6 

CLIBRANS  CHOICEST  CINERARIAS  ..  1/6  &  2/6 
CLIBRANS  LOVELY  DELPHINIUMS  ..  ..  0/6 

CLIBRANS  SELECTED  DIGITALIS  ..  ..  0/6 

CLIBRANS  Superb  Double  HOLLYHOCK  1/0  &  2/6 
CLIBRANS  SELECTED  MYOSOTIS  ..  0  6 

CLIBRANS  LOVELY  PANSIES . 1,0 

CLIBRANS  CHOICEST  PENTSTEMONS  0/6  &  10 
CLIBRANS  GRAND  POLYANTHUS  ..  ..  1/0 

CLIBRANS  EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS  ..  ..  1/0 

CLIBRANS  SWEET  WILLIAM . 0,6 

CLIBRANS  CHOICE  WALLFLOWER  ..  0/6  &  1/0 
Mixed,  or  in  distinct  colours  and  varieties. 


All  other  Seeds  as  per  Catalogue. 


MANCHESTER  &  ALTRINCHAM 


Isles  of  Sell ly  Narcissi  &  Daffodils 

In  splendid  Flowering  Condition. 

Apply— T.  G.  BROWN,  BULB  GARDENS,  TRESCO 


Price  3/6  ;  Post  Free  2/74. 

ThiPine  apple  manual 

By  Contributors  to  the  Journal  of  Sortieulture." 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 


Office :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


The  EXPORT  Nurseries. 


HEEMSTEDE,  NEAR  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

Has  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  in  English, 
Autumn,  1903,  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  packing. 
Orders  of  10/-  and  above  entirely  free  to  destination  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

SOME  SORTS  OF  BULBS  NOTED  OUT  PRICE  LIST. 


Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture,  for  bedding 

or  forcing  . .  . 

Hyacinths,  Single,  first  size,  named,  in 
several  leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties,  equal  quantities,  my  selection. . 
Tulips,  Single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 
Tulips,  Double  early,  very  fine  mixed . . 

Sparaxis,  very  fine,  mixed  . 

Triteleia  uniflora,  pure  white,  very  fragrant 
Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Crocus,  seoond  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Crocus,  yellow,  third  size  . 

Lilium  longiflorum,  pure  white  trumpet 
Lilium  Tigrinum,  the  Tiger  Lily 
Grape  Hyacinth,  blue  .. 

Scilla  sibirica,  rich  blue  .. 

Spanish  Iris,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Iris  Kaempferi  (.Japan  Iris),  mixed 
Iris  sibirica,  very  fine,  mixed 


Per 

Per 

-r 

Per 

Per 

100. 

1000. 

100. 

1000. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8» 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Montbretia  crocosmseflora,  orange-scarlet  .. 

1 

6 

— 

9 

0 

85 

0 

Montbretia,  very  fine,  mixed . 

2 

6 

— 

Dahlias,  Single,  in  the  finest  mixture 

8 

4 

— 

Anemone,  Single,  mixed . 

1 

2 

10 

0 

16 

6 

— 

Anemone,  The  Bride,  pure  white 

1 

4 

12 

6 

2 

0 

18 

4 

Anemone  apennine  (blue  Wood  Anemone).. 

3 

0 

25 

0 

2 

2 

20 

0 

Anemone  apennine  (white  Wood  Anemone) 

6 

0 

— 

0 

3 

C 

0 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  red  (Bleeding  Heart)  .. 

20 

0 

— 

1 

6 

— 

Funkias,  in  the  finest  mixture . 

10 

0 

— 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Narcis.,  Polvanthus,  in  the  finest  mixture  .. 

6 

0 

45 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

Narcis.,  Double,  mixed . 

3 

6 

30 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Narcis.,  Single,  mixed  . 

1 

4 

12 

6 

0 

6 

4 

2 

Narcis.,  Trumpet,  mixed . 

2 

6 

20 

0 

16 

0 

— 

Narcis.,  Campernelle,  pure  yellow 

1 

2 

10 

0 

10 

0 

— 

Ranunculus,  French,  mixed . 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

— 

Ranunculus,  Persian,  mixed . 

1 

0 

9 

0 

2 

6 

23 

4 

Snowdrops,  Elwesi,  Giant  Snowdrop 

1 

8 

15 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

Gladiolus,  Marie  Leraoine,  cream 

2 

6 

— 

5 

0 

45 

0 

Gladiolus,  Colvillei,  pink . 

1 

6 

14 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

Azalea  ponticum,  each,  lOd.  to  1/8. 

250  Bulbs  of  the  same  hind  icill  he  charyed  at  the  1000  rate;  25  at  the  price  per  100 ;  6  at  the  price  per  12. 
Collection  D. — For  Spring  Garden,  containing  1330  Bulbs,  £1  1/-.  Half  of  this,  11/-. 
Col.*.ection  B. — For  Indoor,  containing  629  Bulbs  for  92  pots  or  glasses,  £1  If.  Half  of  this,  11/-. 

No.  1208.— VoL.  XLVII.,  Third  Series. 
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Table  Decoration. 


N  this,  as  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  decorator’s  art,  we 
find  tastes  differing  and  fashions 
ever  changing.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  set  up  a  standard  work  which, 
for  any  appreciable  length  of  time, 
can  be  of  utility  to  the  operator,  whether 
he  b*e  an  expert  or  a  novice.  Some 
great  ladies  have  distinct  and  original  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  for  them  any  rigid  formula 
would  be  useless. 

The  same  remark  equally  applies  to  many 
decorators  who  are  also  gardeners.  There  are 
still  people  who  love  to  see  their  tables  con¬ 
verted  into  miniature  flower  shows,  and  to  have 
them  dressed  in  a  mass  of  glowing,  heavy 
colours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  for 
pleasant  contemplation  to  find  a  growing  desire 
for  grace  and  simplicity. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  bringing  out  a  durable  work 
on  this  subject.  Such  books,  are,  I  believe, 
seldom  met  with,  but  oae  was,  some  years  ago, 
placed  in  my  bands  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  found  useful  in  what,  at  that  time,  was  my 
daily  avocation.  Many  of  the  designs  and 
notions  it  contained  were  far  too  heavy  and 
intricate  at  that  date,  and  I  fear  that  nowa¬ 
days  the  bulk  of  them  would  be  pooh-poohed 
and  made  light  of.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  modifications  of  some  of  the  ideas  in 
the  book  were  not  of  great  assistance ;  they 
were  iudeed,  a  few  of  them,  of  very  real  help. 

To  see  tables  dressed  to  perfection  they 
should  be  seen  when  prepared  for  a  large  party 
in  the  height  of  the  season  at  one  of  the  great 
Loudon  houses.  When  arranged  as  only  a 
first-class  West-end  florist  can  arrange  them, 
they  are  sufficient  to  send  a  poor  country 
decorator  back  in  despair  to  his  humdrum 
ways  and  a  survey  of  the  impossibilities 


3  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
^  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
timations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
iiblication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,"  Kt 
2,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
ondon,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
idress. 
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existing  in  his  task.  For  it  certainly  is  impossible  for  any 
gardener  of  my  acquaintance  to  employ  numbers  of  women 
daily,  mounting,  arranging  and  designing.  Still,  with  the 
time  and  material  he  has  at  hand,  the  common  or  garden 
decorator  may  produce,  with  a  little  care  and  forethought, 
some  charming  effects. 

I  notice  a  writer  in  a  contemporary  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  Schizanthus  as  a  table  flower.  In  a  cut  state  this  is 
undoubtedly  very  light  and  graceful,  and  in  daylight  is 
certainly  beautiful  ;  but  under  artificial  light  it  wears  a 
most  dejected  and  washed-out  appearance,  owing  to  the 
tints  not  being  sufficiently  clear  and  decided.  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  coming  under  our  heading  of 
“  summer  decorations,”  and  is  merely  noted  as  a  warning,  to 
show  that  what  is  most  elegant  and  suitable  at  the  luncheon 
hour  may  be  at  dinner-time  a  disreputable-looking  object. 

At  this  season  of  flowering  plenty  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  use  of  plants  for  the  table,  as  few  people 
care  to  see  them  unless  they  are  used  as  a  change.  With 
Sweet  Peas,  Roses  and  Carnations,  besides  a  host  of  other 
flowers  now  given  us  in  profusion,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  take 
this  season  for  the  rest  and  preparation  of  small  decorative 
material  which  will  be  of  service  later  on  in  the  year. 

Roses,  when  grown  in  large  numbers,  form  a  means  of 
supply  upon  which  we  may  draw  to  carry  out  an  almost 
endless  number  of  ideas.  The  common  Monthly  or  China 
is  far  more  effective  for  decorative  work  than  would  be 
readily  credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  rich  pink 
blossoms  used  on  a  large  scale.  From  strong-growing  dwarf 
plants  long  stems  can  be  cut,  which  answer  well  for 
arranging  in  vases,  about  five  of  these  (one  large  for  the 
centre  and  four  smaller  ones)  being  a  sufficient  number  for 
quite  a  large  table,  if  a  simple  design  of  flowers  and  foliage 
is  placed  upon  the  cloth.  W.  A.  Richardson,  if  procurable 
in  cpiantity,  is  another  variety  that  commends  itself  to  notice 
if  a  table  is  desired  to  be  dressed  in  one  coloxir.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  fine  golden  tint,  so  much  admired,  is  not 
always  to  the  fore,  and  the  blooms  themselves  are  fi’equently 
misshapen  and  ragged  ;  but  when  procurable  in  fine  form  a 
very  beautiful  table  can  be  set  out  with  this  Rose. 

Euphrosyne,  one  of  the  Rambler  class,  would,  upon  first 
appearance,  scarcely  commend  itself  to  every  decorator  ;  the 
larere  clusters  of  small  pink  flowers  giving  a  sense  of 
clumsiness.  But  with  care  in  arrangement,  delightful  results 
may  be  obtained  by  its  use.  It  has,  however,  a  brief  season 
of  blooming,  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  too  frequent 
repetition  in  using  this  Rose. 

Many  different  sorts  of  various  colours  may  be  mingled, 
and  very  few  there  are  that  clash  one  with  the  other.  In 
any  case,  whether  mixed  or  in  separate  colours  and  varieties, 
the  flowers  ought  to  be  set  up  with  Rose  foliage  only.  No 
other  that  I  know  suits  them  so  admirably,  and  though  no 
stickler  for  “  flowers  with  their  own  foliage  ” — an  idea  so 
ardently  pursued  by  some — here  is  certainly  an  instance 
where  the  idea  holds  good  and  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Turning  to  Sweet  Peas,  what  a  wealth  of  material  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  these  flowers  for  the  decorator’s  art.  Lady  Mary 
(L’urrie  and  Salopian  are  fine  for  effect  under  lamp  or  candle¬ 
light.  Those  who  love  brilliance  may  well  try  Gorgeous, 
but  this  I  think  too  glowing  in  hot  weather.  Mrs.  Dugdale 
and  Lovely  are  both  charming  for  a  pink  table,  but  some  of 
the  lighter  tints  with  the  blues  are  anything  but  showy  for 
the  evening  They  have  their  uses  for  daylight  purposes 
are  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them. 
Rather  nari’ow  glasses  are  best  for  these  flowers  ;  a  sufficient 
number  can  be  efficiently  arranged  in  a  rather  small  vase, 
and  as  the  greenery  used  with  them  must  be  of  the  lightest, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  wide  receptacles  would  only 
result  in  loose,  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 

Gypsophila  and  unripe  Grasses  are  frequently  used  with 
ow'eet  Peas, and  both  can  be  made  to  look  eminently  suitable, 
but  nothing,  I  think,  ecpials  their  own  shoots  in  effectiveness 
for  this  purpose.  For  tracing  I  have  many  times  used  Smilax, 
and  though  this  by  most  people  is  found  satisfactory,  I 
infinitely  prefer  to  use  healthy  growths  of  the  Peas,  as  being 
more  in  keeping  with  the  dainty  blossoms. 

What  can  be  said  of  Carnations  which  has  not  already 
been  many  times  uttered?  Malmaisons  we  now  have  in 
many  shades  of  colour,  but  the  old  pink  and  blush  are  still 
as  grand  as  ever  for  table  work,  and  for  that  ancient  veteran, 
Raby  Castle,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given.  Germania, 
when  it  thrives  properly,  is  difficult  to  beat  as  a  yellow.  For 
mingling  with  the  blooms,  fronds  of  Adiantum  are  quite  per¬ 


missible,  and  will  provide  a  light  and  elegant  setting  ;  so 
will  young  growths  taken  from  the  Asparagus  beds  ;  but  if 
a  bolder  and  more  decided  effect  is  desired,  then  use  healthy, 
but  not  too  robust  “  grass  ”  or  pipings. 

Much  could  Vje  written  of  the  claims  of  other  flowers.  Of 
Coreopses,  of  long  spurred  Aquilegias,  Rudbeckias,  Alla- 
mandas,  some  of  the  Cattleyas,  and  hosts  of  others  that  well 
deserve  a  share  of  notice.  All  and  each  may  be  relied  on 
to  render  service  where  provision  is  made  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  plants  mentioned  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  nearly  everyone  possessing  a  garden,  and  will  give  ample 
scope  for  the  display  of  ability  in  decorative  arrangement. 
Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  three  points  which  must  be 
earnestly  striven  for^ — lightness,  grace — and  .though  these 
two  in  perfection  may  be  thought  by  some  to  insure  the  last, 
let  me  also  add,  proper  effect. — Provincial, 


Early  Potatoes  from  Ireland. 


Under  the  inspiring  influence  of  an  energetic  and  well-staffed 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  large  .sums  of  money  at  its 
disposal,  the  Green  Isle  is  “  forging  ahead  ”  in  every  way  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  matter  of  population,  in  which,  however,  it  is  falling 
astern.  As  a  country  which  is  pro-eminently  adapted  for  the 
breeding  of  store  cattle,  Ireland  has  for  some  years  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  protection  through  the  operation  of  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  which  absolutely  prohibits  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs 
from  outwith  the  United  Kingdom  being  landed  at  our  ports 
except  for  immediate  slaughter.  Just  as  Canada  aspires  to  bo 
the  granary  of  the  Dlother  Country,  so  Ireland  aspires  to  be  the 
great  source  of  supply  for  Scotch  and  English  “  feeders.”  The 
latest  Irish  statistics,  however,  show  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in 
Ireland  which  was  formerly  under  arable  cultivation  is  now 
being  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture,  to  be  used  .solely  for 
stock-breeding  purposes,  and  the  Irish  Department  have  for 
some  time  been  harbouring  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  change, 
which  undoubtedly  makes  for  rural  depopulation,  is  altogether 
for  the  good  of  “  the  most  distressful  country.”  The  Irish  De¬ 
partment,  therefore,  looked  about  for  some  means  to  counteract 
this  policy  of  laying  down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  and  they 
decided  to  try  and  make  Ireland  a  second  Jersey  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  early  Potatoes  and  market  garden  produce. 

Two  years  ago  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  engaged 
Mr.  Wallace,  Terreglestown,  Dumfries,  who  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  mo.st  enterprising  and  successful  growers  of  early  Potatoes 
in  Scotland — and  one.  of  the  best  all-round  farmers  in  Scotland 
— to  go  to  Ireland  and  instruct  the  Irish  farmers  in  the  best 
methods  of  growing  early  Potatoes.  Mr.  Wallace  executed  that 
commission  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  way,  and  his  admirable 
lectures  and  illustrations  on  the  subject — some  of  which  were 
reproduced  in  our  columns  at  the  time — were  such  as  to  show 
anyone  how  to  cater  successfully  for  the  early  Potato  market  if 
he  only  had  suitable  soil  and  climate  for  carrying  on  that  trade. 
Mr.  Wallace  also  surveyed  the  land,  and  pointed  out  that  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  notably  the  fertile  soil  of  Inchdorry  Island 
and  other  parts  round  C’lonakilty  in  County  Cork,  were  most 
admirably  suited  for  the  growing  of  early  Potatoes  from  boxed 
seed. 

Last  spring  a  number  of  landowners  in  that  district,  acting 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  agricultural  expert  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  put  Mr.  Wallace’s  instructions  into 
liractico,  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  to  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  business.  One  of  the 
growers,  Mr.  J.  Crowley,  had  his  Puritans  harvested  in  the 
third  week  of  June,  and  they  yielded  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Crowley’s  entire  crop  had  been  bought 
beforehand  by  Liverpool  buyers  at  £50  per  acre,  and  as  these 
Potatoes  were  in  the  market  before  the  early  Potatoes  in  the 
Girvan  district  were  ready,  the  buyers  must  have  done  as  well 
by  them  as  the  grower  had  done.  Another  grower,  Mr.  O’Leary, 
had  his  Potatoes  sold  at  £12  per  ton,  so  that  if  he  raised  a 
crop  of  six  tons  per  acre  he  would  do  well  with  them  too.  The 
outstanding  succeiss  which  has  attended  the  first  attempt  to  put 
in  practice  Mr.  Wallace’s  instructions  as  to  the  growing  of  early 
Potatoes  in  Ireland  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  causing  a 
greatly  increased  acreage  in  Ireland  to  be  devoted  to  this  crop 
next  year,  and  as  these  early  Potatoes  from  the  Green  Isle  have 
the  enormous  advantage  of  being  ready  for  the  market  before 
the  stocks  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  are  ready,  the  Irish  growers 
will  have  the  best  of  the  trade,  and  it  may  well  be  suspected 
that  the  early  Potato  crop  in  Ayrshire  will  not  prove  so  profit¬ 
able  to  the  growers  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.' — 
(“North  British  Agriculturist.”) 
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Phaio-Calanthe  x  Sedeniana. 

This  bigeneric  hybrid  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  1894 
■when  staged  by  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
^ind  Sons,  Ltd.,  were,  however,  the  raisers  of  it,  and  tlie  name 
of  its  hybridist  is  conveyed  by  this  variety.  The  parents  were 
Phaius  grandifolius  and  Calanthe  Veitchi.  The  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  tinted  pale  rose,  and  are  borne  in  tall  spikes. 

Cypripedium  leucorrhodum. 

Although  an  excellent  likeness  of  this  Cypripedium,, the  figure 
on  p.  119  may  mislead  amateurs  unacquainted  with  the  charming 
set  of  hybrids  to  which  it  belongs.  The  pose  of  the  flower  is  very 
like  that  of  the  single  flowered  scape  as  seen  in  Cypripediums 
generally,  whereas  in  C.  leucorrhodum,  as  in  C.  Sedeni,  its  near 
relation,  several  flowers  are  produced  on  a  spike.  These  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  in  the  genus,  almost  always 
in  flower,  and  of  delicate  and  charming  tints  of  colour.  No  one 
who  grows  Orchids,  if  ever  so  few,  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
Schlimi  and  longifolium  section  or  the  hybrids  from  it. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Where  the  Mexican  section  of  Lselias  are  kept  b5'  themselves 
in  a  light  and  practically  unshaded  house  or  compartment,  they 
will  by  now  be  getting  well  hardened,  and  in  some  at  least  the 
flower  spikes  will  be  showing.  But  in  the  case  of  plants  growing 
in  company  with  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids  that  require  more 
shade,  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  get  them  well  up  to  the 
roof  glass  in  quite  an  unshaded  position.  They  must  not  be 
shifted  direct  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  given  moderate 
shade  at  first,- removing  this  by  degrees  until  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  entirely. 

Most  of  the  plants  will  have  been  potted  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  and  will  by  now  have  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  com¬ 
post  and  baskets  or  rafts  in  which  they  are  grown.  Consequently, 
they  will  be  taking  water  very  freely,  and  the  free  ventilation 
will  dry  them  up  rapidly.  This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  theq^ 
delight  in,  being  quite  soaked  out  with  moisture  one  day,  the 
next  quite  dry,  and  plants  so  treated  will  always  be  far 
healthier  than  others  moving  along  in  a  compost  never  really  dry. 
Free  rooting  can  always  be  insured  by  these  means,  as  the  roots 
are  put  forth  to  look  for  moisture  not  caused  by  it. 

It  may  be  well  just  now  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  impo.ssible  to  overwater  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids  when 
the  bulbs  are  fini.shing.  In  spring  it  is  different ;  the  bulbs  are 
storehouses  of  nutriment,  and  this  is  given  off  to  the  young  growing 
shoots  at  a  time  when  they  are  tender,  so  that  overwatering  then 
is  dangerous  as  well  as  unnecessar5'.  But  now  the  bulbs  are 
storing  this  nutriment  while  roots  and  leaves  are  solid  and  strong, 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  damaged  by  an  overdose.  The  course  then 
is  quite  plain,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  err  on  the  side  of 
abundance  with  deciduous  kinds  as  long  as  the  leaveis  are  fresh 
and  the  weather  fine. 

Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  Dendrobiums,  Chysis,  Anguloas,  and 
all  such  sorts  must  be  fed  in  late  summer  if  they  are  to  produce 
strong,  healthy  bi'eaks  in  spring.  When  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum  has  practically  finished  growing,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  flower  nodes  swelling,  too  great  light  and  air  must 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  apt  to  dry  the  stems  and  imprison  the  flower 
buds,  but  as  soon  as  these  are  well  away  the  ripening  may  proceed, 
the  somewhat  drier  conditions  serving  to  keep  the  plants  from 
growing  unseasonably. — H.  R.  R. 

- - 

Carnations  at  Keevil  Manor. 


For  many  years  Keevil  Manor,  near  Trowbridge,  has  had  a 
local  fame  for  its  Carnations,  Sir  John  Wallington  being  a  keen 
enthusiast  and  a  true  lover  of  the  florist  flower.  Keevil  Manor 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  a  fine  and  well  pre¬ 
served  example  of  that  early  period.  In  the  garden  are  clipped 
Yews,  designated  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  which  afford  the 
place  quite  an  historic  bearing.  How  many  years  these  trees 
have  been  planted  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  memory'. 

Though  the  garden  has  so  long  produced  its-  annual  crops, 
there  is  still  a  wonderful  freedom  in  almost  everything  planted, 
whether  it  be  fruit,  vegetable,  or  flower;  and  Carnations  cer¬ 
tainly  grow  and  flower  with  wonderful  perfection,  given  normal 
seasons.  They  are  usually  planted  in  beds,  and  in  flowering 
time  are  protected  with  sunshades  stretched  over  a  framework 


fixed  for  the  purpose.  This  year  a  circumstantial  misfortune 
which  overtook  the  stock  in  winter  so  reduced  them  that  a 
Jarge  portion  of  the  plants  remaining  were  confined  to  pots,  and 
at  flowering  time  accommodated  in  the  greenhouse. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  anyone  interested  by  Sir  John 
W  allington  to  inspect  them  when  in  bloom.  An  investment  in 
the  newest  introductions  is  made  each  year,  older  ones  and  those 
of  lesser  merit  being  discarded  from  time  to  time.  Only  the 
very  best  will  satisfy  this  veteran  grower,  and  his  standard  is 
a  very  rigid  one.  A  bed  of  seedlings  grown  from  the  best  pro¬ 
curable  strain  that  is  offered  failed  to  produce  one  worthy  of  a 
commendable  note  from  him,  because  they  fell  short  in  some 
degree  of  the  florist’s  standard. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  many  of  the  flowers  had  been  cut 
and  others  passed  their  best;  but  a  few  remained,  suflF«iient,  at 
any  rate,  to  prove  that  the  reputation  of  Keevil  Manor,  so  long 
maintained,  is  based  on  quality  of  the  highest  class,  and  is 
varied  from  year  to  year  by  newer  introductions.  A  few  of 
those  noted  include  Amphion,  a  magnificent  flower  of  the  Fancy 
or  Picotee  section,  having  a  yellow  ground  with  a  bright  rosy 
edge  and  markings ;  Lacly  Audrey,  Sir  Bevys,  a  fine  crimson 
self;  Gaston  de  Foix,  Chas  Martel,  a  Fancy  with  creamy 
ground,  striped  and  margined  with  scarlet  ;  Baniiar,  a  good 
scarlet  self ;  Nox,  the  darkest  of  the  maroons ;  Seymour 


Phaio-Calanthe  x  Sedeniana. 


Cochran,  Jocelyn,  Barras,  bright  scarlet  ;  Bendigo,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  blue  Carnation;  Countess  of  Verulam,  Bertie,  a 
very  pretty  Picotee;  Almoner,  a  fine  yellow.  Helmsman  and 
Henry  Faulkner  are  two  good  hardy  varieties,  and  Cecilia,  the 
finest  of  the  yellow  seifs,  have  been  grown  outdoors  to  4Jin 
diameter,  the  colour  clear,  and  the  pods  non-bursting. 

These  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  varieties  grown,  but 
many  more-  will  be  added  for  another  season’s  display.  Though 
Sir  John  W  allington  has  passed  the  allotted  span  of  life,  and 
has  some  time  since  celebrated  his  golden  wedding,  he  is  still 
as  enthusiastic  and  active  among  his  favourite  flowers  as  some 
many  years  his  junior.  Seldom  does  he  leave  home  without 
his  favourite  coat  flower.  The  Malmaison  does  not  appeal  to  his 
sympathies,  but  the  hardy  border  Carnation  he  stands  by  as 
being  the  best  of  all. — W'.  S. 

- ■  I - 

Injurious  Insects. 

Twelve  insects  will  cost  the  United  States  £70,000,000  thi.s 
year.  The  chinchbug  will  draw  £20,000,000  of  this  amount,  the 
grasshopper  will  take  £18,000,000,  and  the  Hessian  fly  will  call 
for  at  least  £10,000,000  more.  Three  worms  that  attack  the 
cotton  plant  will  asses.s  the  farmers  for  a  total  of  £12,000.000, 
and  the  Potato  bug  will  eat  2,000,000  worth  of  his  favourite  kind 
of  garden  products.  Two  million  pounds  worth  is  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  injury  that  will  be  done  by  the  Apple  worm,  and 
the  caterpilar  that  iiiakes  Cabbages  its  speciality,  will  destroy 
£7,000,000  worth  of  crisp  green  heads. 
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Feeding  the  Plants. 

Now  that  the  growing  season  of  the  autumn  queen  is  with  us, 
and  in  view  of  tlie  great  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the 
autumn  exhibitions,  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  and  of  the  French 
Chrysanthemum  Society  will  be  of  value.  It  was  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  by  practical  experiment  Avhat  are  the  best  artificial 
manures  to  employ.  M.  Georges  Truffaut,  who  has  rendered 
signal  services  by  his  investigation  of  plant  foods,  made  the 
report . 

Nine  cultivators,  scattered  over  as  many  districts  of  France, 
first  all  submitted  for  analysis  samples  of  the  soil  they  intended  to 
use,  no  manure  of  any  kind  being  added.  Each  of  the  nine 
growers  experimented  with  a  single  variety.  Mdme.  Gustav 
Henry,  a  variety  of  moderate  vigour,  and  with  pure  white  flowers. 
M.  Nonin  had  also  Mdlle.  Laurence  Zede,  a  more  vigorous  variety. 

The  plants  were  all  grown  in  three  ways — first,  three  stems; 
second,  six  stems;  third,  without  any  disbudding.  Twenty-four 
plants  were  grown  in  each  of  these  three  ways.  Of  the  twenty- 
four  observed  by  each  cultivator  in  each  of  the  three  sections, 
four  received  no  manure,  and  served  as  check  plants ;  four  re¬ 
ceived  a  complete  manure;  four  a  similar  manure,  but  in  double 
quantity  ;  four  a  complete  manure  w  ith  no  nitrogen  ;  four  a  com¬ 
plete  manure  with  no  potash;  four  a  similar  manure  from  which 
the  phosphoric  acid  was  eliminated.  The  manures  were  mixed 
with  the  potting  soil  in  April,  and,  from  August  onwards,  they 
were  given  in  the  form  of  solution. 

The  Complete  Manure. 

The  “  complete  ”  manure  was  composed  as  follows  :  Fish  guano, 
twenty-five  per  cent.  ;  dried  blood,  sixteen  per  cent.  ;  sulphate  of 
potash,  twenty-four  per  cent.  ;  double  superphosphate,  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  ;  the  analy.ris  of  which  gave  four-fifths  nitrogen, 
eleven-twelfths  potash,  fifteen-sixteenths  phosphoric  acid. 

The  soluble  manure  consisted  of  phosphate  of  potash,  fifty-four 
per  cent. ;  nitrate  of  soda,  forty-six  per  cent.  ;  or  nitrogen,  6.9 
per  cent.;  potash  11.04;  pho.sphoric  acid,  20.52. 

The  quantity  used  was  at  the  rate  of  900  grammes  to  100  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  soil.  The  .solution  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  twm 
grammes  to  one  litre  of  water.  The  plants  under  treatment 
were  exhibited  at  Angers  last  November. 

The  principal  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  show’  by  grow¬ 
ing  in  sterile  soil  (white  sand),  the  influence  of  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  respectively.  The  object  of  the  other  ex¬ 
periments  was:  First,  to  show  the  influence  of  the  complete 
manure  in  soils  of  Amried  character,  but  of  knoAvn  composition; 
second,  to  study  the  influence  of  climate  or  season  on  the  action 
of  the  manures,  and  the  cultrtation  of  one  and  the  same  variety. 

The  most  successful  result  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  Avas 
obtained  Avhere  a  double  dose  of  the  manure  Avas  employed ;  then 
came  the  plants  treated  to  a  single  dose  of  the  complete  manure; 
next  in  descending  order,  plants  groAAn  Avithout  potash,  Avithout 
nitrogen,  and  the  Avorst  of  all  (except  the  unmanured  planks)  were 
those  plants  AA’hich  had  no  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  Essential. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  thus  shoAvn  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
('hrysanthemums,  and  nece.ssary  to  the  formation  of  good  colour  in 
the  foliage.  Plants  deprived  of  this  ingredient  had  yellow 
foliage  and  a  Aveak  habit.  Without  potash,  the  plants  produced 
long,  Aveak  stems,  broad,  thick  but  flabby  leaA’es,  falling  off  from 
the  least  cause.  The  floAA’er  stems  Avere  large,  holloAv,  but  limp, 
the  floAvers  large,  but  of  bad  shape. 

hen  nitrogen  is  absent  the  plants  are  feeble,  pale  in  colour, 
the  leav’es  small  and  thick,  the  stems  of  .small  diameter,  the 
flowers  feAv  in  number,  holloAv  in  the  centre,  and  of  small  size. 

M.  Truffaut,  in  slimming  up  the  results  of  this  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  adi’ises  cultiA'ators  to  prepare  a  good  compost  of  "tAvo- 
thirds  sandy  loam  mixed  Avith  leaf  mould,  and  to  submit  the  com¬ 
post  to  a  chemist  for  analysis.  The  chemist  Avill  then  be  able  to 
ascertain  if  the  requisite  elements  are  in  due  proportion  or  not, 
and  to  advise  accordingly. 

What  Nitrogen  May  Do. 

Nitrogenous  manures,  it  is  found,  should  only  be  applied  in 
small  proportions,  as  plants  groAvn  Avith  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
manure  are  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  ru.st.  Nitrogen  is  most 


conveniently  applied  by  means  of  dried  blood,  horn  shavings,  or 
guano  in  the  requisite  proportions ;  potash  is  best  applied  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  ;  and  bone  phosphate  yields  the  neces.sary  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Soluble  manures  are  requisite  in  the  case  of  plant.s 
cultivated  in  pots  from  the  middle  of  August. 

Early  Flowering  Varieties. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  floAvers  of  early  Chrysanthemums 
picked  from  out-of-doors;  not  because  they  are  Avanted  so  early 
in  the  season,  but  merely  to  show  that  several  of  the  newer  kinds 
are  vieing  Avith  Mdme.  Marie  Masse,  and  its  sports,  as  to  which 
shall  produce  their  floAvers  first. 

I  am  not  sending  many  of  the  older  A’arieties,  for,  apart  from 
the  Masse  family,  Mdme.  Casimir  Perrier  and  a  feAv  pompons, 
there  are  not  many  in  flower.  This  season  we  are  groAving  as  many 
sorts  of  earlies  as  I  could  possibly  get  together  for  trial ;  and 
there  are  over  250  sorts,  numbering  altogether  over  40,(X)0 
plants  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  Earlswood  Common  (all 
early  flowering  varieties). 

Bud-taking  on  Japs. 

Our  best  Japs  have  migrated  to  the  neiv  premises  at  Merstham. 
So  much  wet  is  not  faimurable  to  the  pot  plants,  and  if  we  are 
to  have  a  continuation  of  Avet  weather,  I  guess  the  sooner  the 
huds  are  secured  the  better;  in  fact,  during  this  w’eek  we  have 
secured  a  good  number,  Avhich,  had  the  Aveather  been  dry  and 
warm,  Ave  would  have  let  them  gone  aivay  to  a  later  bud. — 
W.  Wells,  Earlsivood.  _ 

The  foregoing  letter  from  Mr.  Wells,  together  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  armload  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  stirring  again  our  love 
for  the  autumn  queen,  is  liis  respon.se  to  an  invitation  of  ours  for 
notes  on  this  favourite  floAver.  The  season  is  young  yet ;  but 
Chrysanthemum  groAvers,  like  ardent  rosarians,  or  devotees  of  any 
other  flow'er,  can  alw  ays  enjoy  references  to  their  favourites.  If, 
therefore,  any  cultivator  of  this  popular  plant  has  matter  of 
interest  to  communicate,  Ave  should  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  for 
its  conA’eyance. 

The  fioAvers  sent  hy  our  correspondent  comprise  some  of 
Goacher’s  new  unnamed  varieties  for  1904,  and  such  novelties  of 
last  spring  as 

Carrie,  coloured  deepest  yellow,  the  exact  shade  (and  almost 
the  make)  of  a  Dandelion.  The  floAvers  Avhen  disbudded  to  twelve 
or  twenty  on  a  plant  are  4in,  but  if  left  undisbudded  they  are 
about  3in,  and  the  most  prolific,  good  for  pots  or  borders,  market 
or  otherwise,  lifts  Avell.  keeps  w’ell,  and  is  the  admiration  of  all, 
never  shoAvs  an  eye;  and  Avill  never  die  out.  A.M.  at  the  R.H.S.  ; 
2ft. 

Nellie,  yellow,  similar  colour  to  Phoebus,  but  the  make  of  the 
flower  is  more  like  Elaine,  J^in  in  diameter,  has  stiff  stems,  and 
is  a  good  one  for  disbudding;  2ft. 

Gertie,  salmon  pink  shaded  gold,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
colours ;  it  is  rather  too  large  to  be  classed  as  a  pompon,  but  the 
shape  is  perfect,  and  the  habit  everything  that  one  can  wish.  It 
has  received  an  A.M.  at  the  R.H.S.  ;  lift. 

Kitty,  pure  pink,  floAvers  about  the  size  of  Blushing  Bride,  a 
beauty  for  cutting  in  sprays ;  2ft. 

There  are  the  follc^Aving ;  Roi  des  BlxAnches,  a  graceful,  firm 
flow’er  of  a  pure,  glistening  Avhite. 

Parisi.ana,  Avith  good  sized  floAvers,  almost  Avhite,  Avith  a  .SAveet, 
creamy  centre,  an  exquisite  flower. 

Champ  de  Neige,  a  very  floriferous,  stout,  broad-petalled 
Avhite,  though  tinged  pink  in  the  bud. 

Goacher’s  Crimson,  that  gem  of  new  early  floAvering  market 
Chrysanthemums,  is  here ;  and  the  purplish  crimson  of  its  petals, 
backed  and  tipped  by  a  plating  of  old  gold,  together  with  the 
largeness  and  artistic  grace  of  its  blossoms,  combine  to  make  this 
a  variety  quite  indispensable  to  all  grow  ers.  As  a  pot  subject,  too, 

it  is  unsurpassed.  i  i  ^ 

Madame  Marie  Masse  var.  is  represented  by  a  sturdy  shoot 
carrying  elcA^en  fine  floAvers,  reminding  one  of  the  Jap.,  La 
Triomphante  of  past  days. 

Lastlv,  there  are  Madame  Casimir  Perrier  (pink),  and  its 
sport,  Mrs.  A.  Willis,  almost  canary  yelloAV,  streaked,  and  run 
with  faint  crimson.  Both  are  dwarf,  and  exceedingly  free. 


Crops  in  the  Fens. 

The  cutting  of  Peas,  which  are  extensively  groAvn  in  South 
Lincolnshire,  Avas  commenced  a  Aveek  ago,  and  next  Monday  a 
start  will  be  made  with  Oats;  but  Wheat  will  not  be  begun  for 
another  ten  days.  A  journey  recently  through  the  great  Corn 
aiid  Potato  groAving  di.strict,  of  which  Spalding  is  the  centre, 
show’cd  that  cereal  crops  had  been  badly  laid,  and  farmers  stated 
that  twice  as  much  labour  Avould  be  reciuired  to  harvest  thern, 
OAving  to  the  damage  done  by  the  recent  stormy  weather.  It  is 
anticipated,  hoAvever,  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Potato,  Mangold,  and  other  root  crops  Avill  nearly 
compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  harvesting  the  corn. 
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Stocks  for  Roses. 


I  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  “  W.  R.  R.”  says  on  page  148, 
especially  as  to  rushing  into  print  about  Rose  stocks.  It  was, 
when  Rose  showing  first  began,  I  well  remember,  irresistible, 
and  even  beguiles  me  now  into  offering  an  opinion.  “  W.  R.  R.” 
does  not  mention  standards.  To  my  mind,  these  have  never 
been  fully  appreciated,  and  in  my  thirty  years  of  growing  show 
Roses  I  found  nothing  like  them.  They  are  not  back-breaking 
to  bud  ■,  they  are  easy  to  get  to  root,  and  they  give,  I  always 
found,  almost  unsurpassable  maiden  blooms.  I  remember  a  well 
known  nurseiwman,  who  in  the  seventies  always  showed  from 
his  maidens,  always  managing  to  sell  off  his  whole  stock ;  and 
then  every  autumn  planting  out  his  fresh  hundreds  of  Briar 
stocks,  every  one  with  at  least  a  foot  deeip  of  good  manure 
beneath  it. 

I  was  myself  exceptionally  well  placed  for  getting  Briars.  In 
my  Surrey  parish  my  farmers  most  graciously  gave  me  the  run 
of  all  their  hedges  in  November,  and  my  two  or  three  days 
“  briaring  ”  used  to  supply  me  with  the  three  or  four  hundred 
stocks  I  needed.  I  then  always  thought  that  for  exhibition 
H.P.’s  there  was  nothing  like  a  good  Briar  stock;  whilst  half- 
standards  always  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  best  Teas.  If  not 
wanted  for  exhibition,  high  standards  certainly  make  the  finest 
show',  and  here  in  Berkshire  a  well  knowm  Rose  grow'er  at 
Aldermaston  has  Teas  of  great  magnificence  upon  standards  of 
all  heights. 

As  “  W.  R.  R.”  remarks,  it  is  most  pathetic  to  see  the  poor 
plants  so  often  buried  before  they  are  dead.  In  many  gardens 
the  soil  rises  higher  and  higher  up  the  stem  wdth  each  yearly 
manuring,  until  the  marvel  is  that  the  plant  flowers  at  all.  One 
other  standard  advantage  I  must  mention  before  dropping  my 
pen :  a  standard  Briar’s  suckers  are  honest,  open,  and  unmis¬ 
takable  ;  not  like  those  of  the  insidious  Manetti  and  De  la 
Grifferie,  which  I  continually  observe  in  gardens  here  with  their 
half  or  three-quarters  murdered  foster  children. — A.  C.,  Read¬ 
ing,  August  13. 


Evergreen  Shrubs  for  Seaside  Planting. 

In  his  useful  recommendation  of  shrubs  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  (page  148)  your  veteran  correspondent,  Mr.  G.  Abbey, 
includes  Euonymus  japonicus.  This  reminds  me  that  it  is  par 
excellence,  the  villa  frontage  hedge  at  that  charming  seagirt 
Sussex  town  of  Worthing,  so  famous  for  emporium  of  Grape, 
Tomato,  Cucumber,  and  Melon  cultivation.  There  hedges  of  it  from 
a  yard  to  even  six  yards  high  strike  the  visitor  with  w’onder  and 
admiration,  and  in  effect  even  surpassing  the  less  lively  greenery 
of  the  common  Holly,  which  latter,  however,  it  is  needless  to 
observe,  affords  the  more  protective  element  as  a  fence.  Contribut¬ 
ing  also  to  the  scenic  effect  is  the  variegated  golden  form  of  the 
Euonymus  japonicus,  wdiicli  appears  to  luxuriate  equally  with  its 
prototype  there,  though  comparatively  much  less  in  adoption. 
Its  introduction  from  Japan  to  England  occurred  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  while  the  original  variety  w'as  introduced  about  thirty 
years  previously. 

Some  of  the  older  established  plantings  of  the  subject  in 
question  at  Worthing,  and  when  not  closely  pruned  or  allowed 
to  grow  unrestrained,  eventually  produce  fruit  more  like  the 
scarlet  berries  of  the  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  than 
those  of  the  Holly,  though  not  nearly  in  such  profusion  as  the 
latter.  Of  course,  my  observations  relate  to  the  Euonymus  w'here 
sheltered  from  the  direct  exposure  to  the  sea ;  otlierw'ise,  if 
sheltered  by  a  retaining  wall  or  other  suitable  fence,  both  the 
green  and)  golden  varieties  luxuriate  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seashore,  as  exemplified  at  Worthing. 

Apropos  of  the  formation  of  a  hedge  of  Euonymus,  a  novel 
design  is  that  to  be  observed  in  a  few  instances  at  Worthing,  with 
a  foundation  of  a  wattled  Hazel  wood  fence,  about  3ft  high,  and 
w’hich  serves  as  a  ijrotection  and  support  to  the  Euonymus  in  its 
initial  stage  of  grow’th.  The  shoots  protrude  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  fence,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  by  the  rapid  growing  plants.  The  fence  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  presented  a  pleasing  rustic  appearance,  and,  in 
fact,  much  more  so  than  one  composed  of  open  palings. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  just  occiuTed  to  me  that  there  is  another 
shrub  worthy  of  notice,  and  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abbey,  that 
is  the  common  Tamarix  (Tamarix  gallica),  an  excellent  seaside 
plant,  extensively  planted  along  the  South  Coast;  but,  strangely. 


not  so  at  Worthing,  excepting  somewhat  sparsely  as  a  hedge  plant 
in  front  of  inner  villas,  forming  as  it  does  by  reason  of  its  pale 
green  elegant  and  slender  Cupressus  macrocarpa  like  growths,  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other  various  kinds  of  hedge  shrubs. 
It  is  also  readily  amenable  to  the  pruning  shears  or  knife.  Slip^s 
or  cuttings  readily  root  in  the  moist  sea  sand. — W.  G. 


The  hew  Carden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  letters  I  am  receiving  asking 
if  Wisley  Garden  can  be  visited  by  Fellows,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  permit  me  to  say  that  at  present  the  property  has  mrt  yet 
been  handed  over  to  the  Society,  and  that  none  of  our  oihcers 
are  there  as  yet.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  open  it  to  the 
Fellows  at  present.  In  fact,  some  few  months  will  probably 
elapse  before  that  can  be  done,  but  due  notice^  will  be  given 
to  all  Fellows  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  possible. — V\  .  \\  ilks,  bee. 


Flowering  of  Hardy  Bamboos. 

It  is  seldom  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  this 
country  any  of  the  hardy  Bamboos  flowering  in  the  open  air. 
This  year,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  here, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  flowered 
and  are  producing  seed  freely,  and  eventually  I  hope  to  ha\e 
seedling  Bamboos  raised  from  home  grown  seeds. 

So  far  only  one  species  has  flowered  here,  that  being  Arun- 
dinaria  Simoni,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  plants  lifted  and 
divided  as  recently  as  the  last  week  in  April  have  flowered  and 
are  maturing  seed  quite  as  freely  as  old  and  established  plants. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  when  the  plants  floweied  they 
died;  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  not  only  are  fresh 
shoots  springing  from  the  underground  rhizomes,  but  the  f™i^  ' 
ing  branches  are  also  producing  new  growths,  and  appear  like.y 
to  survive  for  a  considerable  time  the  production  of  their 
fruits. 

.  It  would  surely  be  interesting  to  know  what  reasons  can  be 
assigned  for  this  sudden  floriferousness  on  the  part  of  plants 
that  though  old  and  well  established,  have  never  been  known 
to  flower  before.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  prevailed  in  this  country  for  the  past  two 
years  have  been  favourable  to  the  better  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  giant  Reeds,  and  in  that  fact  we  shall  probably 
find  the  cause.  It  would  be  instructive  and  interesting  to  have 
the  views  of  other  Journal  readers  who  possess  collections  of 
these  noble  and  decorative  plants.— S.  Popplewell,  Stokko 

Gardens,  Wilts.  i  i.  > 

[Arundinaria  Simoni  habitually  flowers  in  Earl  Ilchester  s 

London  garden. — En.] 

- - 

A  Plea  for  the  Mole. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Daily  News ”  says  that 
“farmers  owning  much  pasture  land  do  not  speak  higi  y  o  ^ 
mole.”  That  is  quite  true;  there  is  a  venerable  and  obstinate 
prejudice  to  overcome;  but  facts  are  facts  and  text-books  and 
works  of  reference  clearly  prove  that  the  mole  is  not  a  destructn  e 

animal.  ... 

M.  Flourens  states  that  the  mole,  if  not  exclusively,  is 
essentially  carnivorous,  and  probably  the  most  ^ 

the  animal  kingdom.  He  feeds  on  worms,  snails,  slugs,  cater¬ 
pillars  cockchafer  grubs,  and  many  other  .siibterranean  and  snr- 
File  creSres.  M?  R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.Z.S.,  in  h.s  "o*  t  ■» 
“  Mammalia  of  India,”  says  that  moles  are  not  in  India 

and  that  their  destruction  in  this  country  is  carried  on  in  a  spiiit 
rvf  icronrance  Maceillivray,  an  ob.servant  naturalist,  regarded 
Fhe  mole  L  a  uaSnio.aK  ’  I  th.nk  it  was  Frank  Buckland  w  .o 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  wherever  moles  have  been  the 
grass  grows  afterwards  very  luxuriously  Miss  Ormerod  and  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  have  also  written  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  leaflet 
life  history  of  the  cockchafer,  in  which  it  is  stated  .  Moles  and 
•  shrewmice^  feed  upon  cockchafers,  and  both  of  these  animals 
should!  be  protected.” 

Moles  instead  of  being  farmer’s  foes,  are  really  hi.s  friends, 
and  we  may  yet  see  laws  passed  to  saye  him  from  exterminatiqn 
“  the  haLi’oTlS  oenselLs  persecutors.  toimw  it  rs  that  m 
the  nresent  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  (to  quote  from 
an  article  in  “The  Nineteenth  Century,”  by  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Jessop)  “it  is  difficult  to  esLmate  how  much 

flwno-  done  bv  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  tai nier  9  oest 
SmoF?  influential  friends,  the  .nole.'-JosEPB  COLL.KSOK, 
53,  Chancery  Lane,  M  .C. 
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Figs  under  Glass. 

Eahly  Forced  Trees  in  Pots.  —  The  trees  may  be 
placed  outdoors  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  hut  they  must  not  he  so 
treated  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  keeping  them  under 
glass,  Avith  a  free  circulation  of  air.  These  are  matters  in  A\hich 
the  cultivator  ivill  need  to  exercise  judgment.  In  either  case 
encourage  surface  roots  by  dressings  of  manure  and  rough  loam 
in  equal  parts,  adding  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  dissolved  bones.  See  that  those  placed  outdoors  do  not 
root  from  the  base  of  the  pots.  Cut  off  all  roots  that  have  passed 
into  the  plunging  material,  top-dress,  after  which  give  a  good 
watering,  and  they  will  only  need  v'ater  afterwards  sufficient  to 
keen  the  foliage  in  health.  Where  trees  have  to  be  bought  orders 
should  now  be  placed.  The  trees  should  have  stems  about  a  foot 
high,  and  well  formed  heads,  with  the  growth  fairly  thin,  and  the 
wood  ripened  to  the  points  of  the  .shoots.  The  best  varieties  for 
early  forcing  are  St.  John’s,  Early  Violet,  Yv'hite  Ischia,  and 
Brown  Turkey. 

Earliest  Planted  Out  Trees. — In  the  earliest  houses 
the  trees  will  now  be  ripening  their  wood,  and  ivatering  may  be 
discontinued,  air  being  given  very  liberally.  If,  however,  the 
second  crop  is  not  yet  ripened  moderate  moistiire  in  the  soil  lyill 
be  necessary,  with  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  to  insure  a  high 
quality  of  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  off  cut  out  the  growths 
not  recpiirecl  for  bearing  or  furnishing  the  trees,  and  take  prompt 
measures  against  insects. 

Unsatisfactory  Trees. — Where  the  trees  grow  ram¬ 
pantly  and  produce,  their  crops  of  fruit  root-pruning  should  be 
resorted  to,  confining  the  roots  to  a  narrow  border  of  3ft.  to  4ft. 
Avidth.  A  trench  taken  out  at  this  distance  from  the  stem  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  Avill  check  the  tendency  to  a  late  groAVth, 
assist  Avith  ripening  of  the  avoocI,  more  particularly  if  the  groAvths 
are  thinly  disposed,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots,  instead  of  being 
closely  tied  in,  are  alloAved  to  groAV  up  to  the  glass.  If  the 
drainage  be  defective  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  lift  the  trees  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  falling,  and  replant  in 
fresh  soil.  Place  in  Din  to  12in  of  drainage,  roughest  at  the 
bottom  and  smallest  at  the  top,  and  on  this  lay  3in  thickness  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  of  old  laths  and  other  pieces  of  Avood, 
smashed  and  sifted  Avith  a  ^in  sieve,  using  that  remaining  in  the 
sieve,  the  finer  particles  being  used  for  mixing  Avith  the  soil  to 
the  extent  of  one-sixth.  A  3in  drain  must  be  proA’ided  beloAv 
the  drainage  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  Turfy  loam,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  strong  rather  than  light,  forms  a  suitable  compost, 
adding  to  it  the  one-sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  before  mentioned, 
and  a  bushel  of  ground  coprolites  to  every  cartload  of  loam.  In 
replanting  ram  the  compo.st,  Avell  incorporated,  thoroughly  about 
the  roots,  spreading  them  out  evenly  Avell  up  to  the  surface,  and 
with  soil  betAveen  each  layer,  so  as  not  to  liaAm  all  the  leaves 
together.  This  Avill  insure  steady  progressive  groAA’th,  short- 
jointed,  fruitful  Avood,  a  solidified  compost  duly  supplied  Avith 
nutritive  elements  securing,  Avith  judicious  A’^entilation  and 
management,  solidified  groAvth  and  large  heaA'y  fruit.  Should 
the  drainage  be  good  it  Avill  only  be  necessary  to  detach  the  roots 
as  adA'ised,  confine  the  roots  to  the  narroAA'  border,  and  remove 
some  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots^  supplying  a  top- 
dressing  AA'ith  the  soil  above  stated. — Grower. 

Fruit  Supply— Crops  and  Prices. 

Plums  and  Damsons  alike  have  failed  all  over  the  country  with 
depressing  unanimity.  Just  noAv  the  fair  fields  of  Kent  are 
yielding  a  beggarly  but  Avelcome  harvest  of  Eivers’  Prolifics  and 
Kent  Czars,  both  blue  Plums,  but  varying  very  considerably  in 
size,  the  last-named  variety  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  They 
are,  hoAvever,  only  commanding  the  moderate  price  of  from 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  sieve  of  241bs,  the  demand  being  far  from  brisk 
on  account  of  the  price,  Avhich,  compared  AA'ith  that  of  fruitful 
seasons  is,  of  course,  very  high.  There  are  Plums  even  dearer, 
ba.'kets  of  big,  luscious-looking,  violet-tinted  Plums  from  France 
realising  from  10s.  Cd.  to  12s. 

The  budding  Apples  shared  the  fate  of  the  Plums.  Conti¬ 
nental  groAvers  have  been  alive  to  the  situation,  and  hence 
Italian  Apples,  Avith  something  of  the  high  pink  and  olive  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  dark  'daughters  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen 
outshining,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  rather  sour-looking,  but 
much  approved  KesAvick.  The  foreign  supply  is,  however,  not 
appreciable!  where  big  markets  like  Manchester  are  concerned, 
and  so  Apples,  like  all  other  fruit,  are  also  dear,  the  price  of 


English  fruit  ranging  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  CAvt.  The  Italian 
Apples  are  quoted  at  5s.  Gd.  per  basket  of  221bs.  Italy  is  also 
supplementing  the  poor  supply  of  Green  Gages,  and  the  Avhole- 
sale  dealers  are  asking  about  8s.  6d.  for  baskets  containing  from 
141b  to  161b. 

A  fcAv  people  may  feel  inclined  to  accept  the  Tomato  as  a 
substitute  for  fruit,  and  if  so,  they  Avill  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
this  bright-hued  vegetable  is  arriving  in  Manchester  from 
Guernsey  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  baskets  a  day,  and  is  being 
sold  Avholesale  at  the  low  price  of  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb. 

Fruit  Crop  in  Blairgowrie  District. 

A  record  despatch  of  fruit  in  BlairgoAvrie  district  was  made 
recently,  Avhen  about  360  tons,  mostly  Raspberries,  Avere  railed. 
The  record  for  one  Aveek  last  year  Avas  fully  250  tons^  and  the 
preAuous  year  fully  200  Aons.  The  large  increase  this  year  is 
due  to  the  greatly  extended  acreage  under  fruit  cultivation. 
Growers  are  now  realising  that  the  crop  is  to  be  much  shorter 
than  expected,  and  some  have  been  endearmuring  to  buy  from 
others  in  order  to  prevent  difficulties  in  the  event  of  their  being 
unable  to  complete  their  contracts.  From  tAvo-thirds  to*  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  Raspberry  crop  has  now  been  railed,  and 
picking  Avill  continue  for  at  least  a  fortnight  yet.  The  highest 
price  realised  so  far  is  £43  per  ton,  free  on  rail.  At  this  time 
last  year  they  Avere  selling  at  from  £20  to  £23  per  ton.  StraAv- 
berries  are  finished,  except  a  ferv  late  A’arieties,  which  are  being 
sent  off  in  small  lots.  They  can  noAv  command  from  £33  to  £35 
per  ton,  against  £24  to  £25  last  year. 

Fruit  Crops  in  the  Hexham  District. 

The  season  for  the  smaller  bush  fruits  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  has  been  one  of  the  poorest  for  many  years.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  been  a  fairly  good  yield,  though  the  anticipations 
formed  about  a  month  ago  have  not  been  fully  realised,  this 
being  doubtless  oAving  to  the  Avant  of  Avarm,  bright  sunshine. 
OAving  to  the  late  frosts.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants  have  been  very  disappointing  in  many  instances, 
the  yield  being  a  very  meagre  one.  In  some  gardens,  Avhere  the 
Red  Currant  bushes  Avere  in  sheltered  places,  the  crop  has  been 
fully  up  to  the  average.  In  feAV  years  have  Black  Currants 
reached  such  a  high  price  as  this  year,  Avhile  another  effect  of 
the  scarcity  of  fruit  has  been  the  enhanced  demand  for  Rhubarb, 
Avhich,  along  with  such  fruits  as  the  Raspberry,  makes  excellent 
jam  or  jelly.  Of  the  larger  or  tree  fruits.  Plums  are  almost  an 
entire  failure,  and  Apples  and  Pears  are  much  beloAv  an 
aA'erage,  though  there  are  Apple  trees  of  the  later  varieties  well 
covered  Avith  fruit. 

Fruit  Famine  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  general  scarcity  of  home-grown  fruit  this  year  amounts  to 
almost  a  famine  in  the  famous  Green  Gage  and  Plum  groAving  dis^ 
tricts  of  south-Avest  CVvinbridgeshire.  So  complete  Avas  the 
destruction  of  the  crops  by  the  spring  frost  that  in  some  orchards 
there  are  absolutely  none,  Avhile  in  others  two  or  three  on  a  tree 
is  all  that  can  be  seen.  Only  tAvo  years  ago,  of  Green  Gages  alone 
the  consignments  from  the  villages  of  Aleldreth  and  Alelbourn 
from  the  little  station  on  the  G.N.R.,  AA-hich  Serves  the  tAvo  vil¬ 
lages,  amounted  on  tivo  clays  to  30  tons  each,  and  one  week’s 
return  Avas  140  tons  of  Gages  from  this  .small  station.  For  the 
occupiers  of  small  homesteads  Avith  orchards  attached,  of  whom 
there  are  ciuite  a  number  in  the  villages  hereabouts,  it  is  a  serious 
loss  indeed.  In  a  fruitful  year  an  orchard  Avill  pay  nearly  the 
whole  year’s  rent  of  a  homestead.  But  this  year  it  Avill  mean 
£100  rental  for  a  house  Avorth  in  itself  £20,  and  no  produce  from 
the  orchard.  As  a  rule,  orchard  land  Avhich  is  fairly  planted,  will 
make  about  £10  an  acre  rent,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
landlord,  and  also  for  the  tenant  in  a  good  or  even  average  year. 
The  more  enterprising  growers  who  have  land  available  for  adding 
to  their  planting,  adopt  the  expedient  of  planting  Gooseberries 
or  small  fruit  beneath  the  young  Plum  or  Apple  trees,  and  for  a 
few  years  this  is  a  source  of  profit.  This  year,  owing  to  the 
famine  in  stone  fruit.  Gooseberries  have  made  an  exceptionally 
good  price,  and  have  made  a  half  crop  of  this  fruit  Avorth  about 
as  much  as  a  full  crop  of  an  ordinary  season.  But  these  groAvers 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers’  ends,  and  in  all  the  older  home¬ 
steads  there  is  no  compensation  whatever  for  a  disastrous  season. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  almost  as  bad  as  Plums.  In  one  case  in  a 
village  adjoining  the  centre  of  the  Green  Gage  orchards  referred 
to,  a  AA’ell-knoAvn  groAver  of  Apples  e.stimates  that  in  an  orchard 
from  which  in  a  good  year  he  gathers  2,000  bushels  of  Apples,  he 
Avill  this  year  only  have  about  10  bushels,  or  one  Apple  this  year 
for  every  200  in  a  good  year.  For  the  growers  of  stone  fruit 
there  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  fruitless  trees  are  in  a 
fine  thriving  condition,  and  are  making  rapid  groAvth,  and  give 
promise  of  being  in  a  good  bearing  condition  for  another  year. 
Apples  are,  hoAvever,  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  do  not  look 
at  all  healthy.  Fortunately  for  the  manufacturers  of  jam,  there 
has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of  Strawberries  and  a  fair  crop  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  and  the  consumer  of  fruit  is  not  likely  to  suffer  so  much 
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from  the  bad  season  as  the  growers  in  particular  districts  where 
the  cultivation  is  largely  of  one  kind  of  fruit. — (“East  Anglian 
Daily  Times.”) 

Book  Notice. 


The  Wild  Garden.* 

Mr.  Robinson  observes  that  the  term  wild  garden  is  .somewhat 
misunderstood  ;  and  what  it  means  is  the  use  of  hardy  plants  from 
abroad,  naturalised  and  allowed  to  grow  according  to  their  nature 
without  “  culture,”  on  banks,  in  woods,  by  streamlets,  or  in  cop.ses, 
which  each  form  features  of  English  estates.  As  the  author  advo¬ 
cates  in  print,  so  does  he  practise;  and  the  charm  of  his  own 


the  finest  hardy  flowers  thrive  much  better  in  rough  uncultivated 
places  than  they  do  in  borders  where  the  soil  is  forked  and  hoed. 
Secondly,  they  are  seen  to  better  effect  amongst  grass  or  in 
natural  pieces  of  ground.  Thirdly,  their  decay  and  ijassing  away 
produces  no  disagreeable  effects  ;  and  fourthly,  the  question  of 
spring  gardening  is  solved,  and  by  naturalising,  the  minimum  of 
labour  is  required.  Indeed,  mowing,  except  for  shaven  carpets  of 
grass  here  and  there,  is  a  costly  mistake.  The  question  is  asked, 
“  Who  would  not  rather  sec  the  waving  grass  with  countless  flowers 
than  a  clo.se  surface  without  a  blossom?”  Yet  there  are  places 
where  they  boast  of  mowing  forty  acres  ! 

While  devoting  his  pages  almost  exclusively  to  hardy  exotics, 
the  author  advises,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  best  British 
plants  be  secured  and  naturalised  wherever  these  are  wanting 
on  an  estate.  In  his  own  case  he  has  introduced  many  subjects ; 


Clematis  x  Countess  of  Onslow.  (See  page  170.) 


splendid  garden  in  Sussex  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
naturalising  of  plants  amongst  the  grass  in  all  directions,  plants 
like  the  Everlasting  Pea,  the  Mulleins,  the  Montbretias, 
Heathers,  Asters,  Clematises,  Rock  Roses,  Sumachs,  Ceanothuses, 
and  a  host  of  beautifully  effective  subjects  to  which  culture,  as 
given  to  border  plants,  is  unknown ;  and  which  thrive  as  grandlj^, 
or  better,  than  they  do  in  their  own  native  homes.  And  what  a 
charm  they  have  in  their  abandon!  Masses  of  Montbretias  and 
Day  Lilies  covering  a  grassy  bank  like  soldiers  swarming  on  a 
hili,  their  own  bright  flowers  but  vieing  with  the  beauty  of  others 
around  them.  “  The  Wild  Garden,”  therefore,  is  written  to  tell 
what  can  be  used,  how  so,  and  to  furnish  examples  in  text  and 
illustration. 

The  reasons  in  favour  of  wild  gardening  are  that  hundreds  of 


*  “The  Wiki  Garden,”  by  Wm.  Robinson.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Parsons. 
Fifth  edition.  John  Murray,  London.  Price  10s.  6d. 


white  Heather,  water  Forget-me-not,  also  the  wood  variety; 
Typhas  and  many  other  plants. 

In  dealing  with  the  innnumerable  subjects  suitable  for  wild 
gardening,  he  has  found  it  best  to  classify  all  plants  of  the  Globe¬ 
flower  order  (Ranunculaceoe),  the  Forget-me-not  fainily  (Bora- 
ginaceae),  Hmbellifers,  Compo.sites,  Ac.  Hardy  exotic  plants  of 
other  orders  are  treated  in  a  chapter  apart,  each  genus  having 
its  own  merits  discussed.  In  the  matter  of  fences  and  boundaries 
there  are  pages  of  intei-esting  records ;  while  the  qualities  of 
British  wild  flowers  and  trees  are  emphasised  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  urged.  Plants  for  dry  places  for  walls  and  ruins;  and 
plants  for  bogs,  streams,  lakes,  and  meadow.s,  copses,  and  up¬ 
lands,  are  tabulated  and  written  of  in  due  order,  the  love  for 
them,  and  experience  of  the  author,  contributing  to  lead  one  on 
in  his  intere.sting  chapters,  and  thereby  learn.  The  small  en¬ 
gravings  go  a  long  way  towards  helping  out  the  author’s  meaning 
and  sugge.stioniS. 
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Clematis  x  Countess  of  Onslow. 

This  pretty  Clematis  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  coccinea,  and  the  variety  Star  of  India,  and  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son.  of  Woking,  who  received  a  first-class 
certificate  for  it.  Our  engraving  shows  the  form ;  and  their 
colour  is  a  rich  reddish-purple,  with  bands  of  deep  scarlet.  The 
foliage  resembles  that  of  C.  coccinea.  It  is  quite  hardy,  a  good 
grower,  and  of  a  climbing  habit- 

Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Home  Counties  Nature-Study 
Exhibition  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (formerly  the  buildings  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London),  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.,  from  Octo¬ 
ber  30  to  November  3.  Prospectuses,  regulations,  and  prize 
lists  may  be  obtained  from  ilfred  Mark  ebb,  Hon.  Sec.,  20, 
Hanover  Square,  N. 

The  Carnation  League  of  America. 

The  Carnation  League  of  America  was  formed  to  comme¬ 
morate,  annually,  the  life  and  works  of  illiam  McKinley,  and 
foster  national  patriotism.  Tho  same  loyal  impulse  that 
prompted  the  stopping  of  almost  all  the  wheels  of  indu.stry  for 
those  few  moments  on  the  day  of  his  burial  has  found  annual 
expression  in  this  simple  tribute  instituted  by  the  Carnation 
League  of  America.  That  the  Carnation  was  President 
McKinley’s  favourite  flower,  and  was  always  found  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  is  the  reason  for  its  choice  as  a  league  symbol,  to  be  worn 
on  each  recurring  20th  day  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
late  President’s  birth.  The  custom  was  first  observed  on 
January  29,  1903,  with  the  greatest  unanimity  all  over  the 
country,  and  by  Americans  all  over  the  world. — (“American 
Gardening.”) 

Legal  Notes— West  Wycombe  Horticultural  Society. 

His  Honour  Judge  Warren,  in  Wycombe  County  Court, 
decided  to  whom  belonged  a  balance  of  £180  in  the  hands  of  the 
ti’easurer  of  the  Most  Wycombe  Horticultural  Society,  vhich 
ceased  operations  two  j’ears  ago  rather  than  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  Sir  Robert  J.  Dashwood,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  re¬ 
fused  the  use  of  his  park  for  the  annual  flower  .show  unless  the 
beer  tent  was  abolished.  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  one  of  the  inembeTB 
of  the  old  society,  sued  Mr.  S.  Norman,  the  treasurer,  by  advice 
of  counsel.  Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  engaged  solicitors, 
who  argued  the  case  at  considerable  length.  Since  the  old 
society  ceased  operations,  a  new  society  has  been  formed  con¬ 
forming  to  Sir  Robert  Dashwood’s  wishes.  His  Honour,  having 
heard  the  arguments,  decided  that  the  sum  in  question  should  be 
equally  divided  among  all  who  were  either  honorary  or  ordinary 
members  of  the  old  socisty  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
resolution  winding  it  up. 

School  Gardens. 

A  Bill  was  issued  a  week  ago  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  in  all  public  elementary  schools  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects;  to  give  facilities  for  nature  study,  and 
generally,  by  means  of  object  lessons,  to  cultivate  habits  of 
observation  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  To  this  end 
the  Bill  provides  for  school  gardens,  and  such  collection  of 
examples  and  objects  as  may  be  nece.ssary  for  the  practical 
illustration  and  application  of  the  in.struction  given.  The 
education  .specifietl  in  the  Bill,  while  optional  in  urban  schools, 
is  compulsory  in  all  schools  situate  in  rural  and  semi-rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  measure  includes  instruction  in  fruit,  flower,  and 
vegetable  growing ;  poultry  and  bee-keeping ;  budding,  pruning, 
and  grafting;  cow  and  pig-keeping ;  milking;  rotation  of  garden 
crops;  nature  and  properties  of  soils;  use  of  manures;  know¬ 
ledge  and  choice  of  .sc-eds;  structure,  life,  and  food  of  plants; 
action  of  birds  and  insects  on  crops;  choice  and  use  of  simple 
tools;  and  packing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  produce  for 
market. 


Sundriesmen’s  Tent  at  Chiswick. 

The  Secretary’  of  thei  Royal  Horticultural  Society  requests  us 
to  state  that  the  Council  have  consented  to  hav^e  a  sundries 
tent  at  Chiswick  on  September  29  and  30  and  October  1,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  at  the  last  Holland  House 
Show.  Application  for  space  should  bei  made  to  Mr.  W^right, 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chi.swick,  W^. 

Hop  Growers. 

A  party  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  German  Hop-growers  at 
present  on  a  visit  to  England  reached  C’anterbury  a  week  ago, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  (Sir  G.  Collard).  The  party 
returned  with  a  number  of  English  growers,  who  recently  toured 
through  the  Alsatian  and  Bavarian  Hop  gardens.  The  visitors 
hav'e  inspected  the  Faversham  neighbourhood  and  that  of  Rye, 
in  Sussex. 

Bulb  Growing  in  Lincolnshire. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  T.  Kime,  of  Mareham- 
le-Fen,  Bo.ston,  Lincolnshire,  is  still  very  busy  taking  up  his 
Tulips.  He  has  now  under  cultivation  nearly  three  acres,  com¬ 
prising  a  stock  of  about  600,000  bulbs  of  130  different  kinds. 
We  have  received  samples  of  his  single  Tulips,  White  Swan  and 
Couleur  Cardinal,  and  we  must  say  that  never  have  we  seen  finer 
or  better  grown  healthier  bulbs.  The  Dutchman  may  beat  us 
in  growing  Hyacinths,  but  he  certainly  cannot  do  better  than 
we  can  in  growing  Tulips  and  Daffodils.  Mr.  Kime  will  this 
year  take  up  3,000,000  (three  millions)  of  Daffodils  or  Narcissi,  a 
good  many  of  which  are  going  to  Holland. 

Holloway  s  Protected. 

In  the  recent  action,  Holloway  v.  Clent,  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen 
Eady,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  made  perpetual  an  interim  in¬ 
junction  recently  granted  by  him  restraining  the  defendant  from 
nsing  the  name  “Holloway”  in  connection  with  pills  and  oint¬ 
ment  sold  by  him.  At  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  his  lordship, 
in  granting  the  injunction,  remarked  that  on  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  “gro.ss  fraud.”  At 
the  final  hearing  on  July  29,  his  lordship  was  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and  therefore  granted  a  perpetual 
injunction,  with  costs.  Mr.  Israel  Davis  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Jessel  for  the  defendant.  The  successful  party  in 
this  suit  is,  of  course,  Thomas  Holloway,  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Holloway’s  pills  and  ointment. 

Giant  Colonial  Oranges. 

The  Orange  supplies,  which  are  particularly  v’aried  and 
abundant  for  the  time  of  year,  hav^e  had  some  welcome  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  prime  samples  from  South  Australia  and 
Jamaica.  The  mammoth  Washington  Navels  have  created  quite 
a  stir  in  the  trade,  for  the  fruit  is  so  large  that  some  of  the  cases 
only  contain  seventy-two  fruits,  and  they  sold  at  18s.  a  package, 
or  3s.  a  dozen  wholesale.  This  is  a  phenomenal  price.  Other 
v^arieties,  with  ninety-six,  120,  and  150  to  the  case,  sold  at  14s. 
Without  doubt  these  South  Australian  Navels  are  the  finest 
Oranges  ever  put  on  Covent  Garden  Market  The  Jamaican 
arrivals  are  good,  but  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  Australian 
fruit.  With  150  and  200  to  the  case  they  sold  from  10s.  to 
16s.  each.  These  values  are  equal  to  those  prevailing  for  choice 
Jaffa  Oranges  Avhich  arei  now  on  sale,  and  are  satisfactory. — 
(“Westminster  Gazette.”) 

Doctoring  Trees. 

A  new  method  of  feeding  trees  and  plants  Avithout  the  agency 
of  the  roots  has  been  discovered  by  the  well-known  entomologist, 
M.  S.  A.  Mokrshezki,  who  has  explained  his  discovei-y  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  before  the  Imperial  Botanical  Society  of  India.  He  has 
invented  an  apparatus  by  Avhich  he  can  introduce  into  the  stems 
of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  salts  of  iron,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  or  in  solution.  The  effect  of  the  chemicals  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  completely  to  cure  the  tree  of  chlorose,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  stimulate  its  growth  in  an  important  degree.  Among 
other  extensive  researches  the  scientist  has  applied  his  theory  to 
800  fruit  trees  growing  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Crimea.  By 
introducing  dry  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  stems  he  produced 
an  unusual  development  of  the  trees,  as  many  photographs 
testified.  M.  Mokrshezki  considers  that  in  this  Avay  the  size 
of  a  fruit  tree  can  be  increased,  its  colour  improved  and  varied, 
and  its  diseases  removed.  The  discovery  opens  up  a  wide  field 
cf  practical  utility,  and  is  regarded  as  most  important. 
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Abnormal  Prices. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  high  price  of  some  of  the  fruit 
in  season — mostly  foreign — as  compared  with  la.st  year  ; — 


This  Ye.'xr.  Last  Year. 

Good  Plums  ..  ..  81.  to  Is.  per  lb . 3d.  to  8d. 

Grapes . la.  to  Is.  9d . Oil.  to  9d  rer  lb. 

Ripe  Pears  ..  ..  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb . 6d.  to  lOd. 

Bananas . Is.  to  Is.  Cd.  doz . Is.  for  2  i  oz. 

Apples . 8d.  to  lOd.  ner  lb . 3d.  to  8d. 


Failure  of  English  Fruit. 

There  is  no  English  fruit  but  such  as  lias  been  grown  under 
glass.  Frost  in  May  and  rain  during  June  have  played  havoc 
with  the  crops.  Green  Gages,  which  normally  sell  at  five,  six, 
or  seven  shillings  a  half  bushel,  are  now  bringing  anything  from 
ten  to  sixteen  shillings.  Red  Gooseberries,  ivliicli  usually  sell 
at  two  shillings  a  half  bushel,  can  now  fetch  five  or  six  shillings. 
English  Black  Currants  are  at  a  fabulous  price.  What  there  is 
of  them  in  the  market  is  going  for  fourteen  shillings  a.  half 
bushel,  against  an  average  price  of  six  shillings;  rvliile  Red 
Currants,  which  are  very  scarce,  ai’e  worth  six  or  seven  shillings 
the  half  bushel,  as  against  a  normal  three.  As  for  good  English 
Apples,  some  are  now  selling  for  four  shillings  a  half  bushel, 
for  which  in  ordina.i*j’^  times  no  one  would  pay  more  than  Is.  6d. 
or  two  shillings.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  remarks  the  “  Hackney 
Spectator,”  it  is  said  there  has  been  only  one  year  so  bad  as  this. 
Foreign  importations,  principally  from  Germany  and  the  States, 
will  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Scottish  Fruit. 

For  some  years  the  finest  Potatoes  in  the  English  markets 
have  been  of  Scotch  growth.  Scotch  Potato  values  are  always 
higher  than  English  ones.  So  with  forced  Grapes.  The  finest' 
Gros  Colman  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  market  come 
from  Scotch  forcing  houses,  and  for  ten  years  and  more  they  have 
been  unrivalled  for  size,  colour,  and  ejuality.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Tomatoes.  It  is  only  in  recent  jmars  that  the  soft  fruit 
growing  industry  has  attracted  unusual  attention  in  the  trade. 
This  year  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  boom  in  Scotch  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Strawberries,  and  English  dealers  scoured  the  fruit 
districts  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  to  obtain  supplies.  Only 
recently  the  output  from  the  Blairgowrie  district  alone  ex¬ 
ceeded  200  tons.  The  quality  of  these  berries  must  be  good,  as 
they  are  bought  up  by  individual  buyers  in  fifty  and  100  ton  lots 
even.  Values  for  Strawberries  ranged  from  £20  to  £26  a  ton. 
Raspberries  made  from  £30  to  £40,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  as 
much  as  £43  a  ton  has  lately  been  given  for  these  fruits.  The 
present  has  been  a  record  season,  and,  as  the  result,  operations 
are  to  be  extended  during  the  next  three  or  four  months.  In 
addition  the  pulping  and  jam  making  industries  are  to  be  de- 
veloiied  by  the  Blairgowrie  growers. 

Foreign  Fruit— Enormous  Volume  of  Trade. 

As  the  result  of  the  failure  of  British  fruit,  observes  “  The 
Globe,”  the  foreign  shipper  this  season  has  got  the  trade  entirely 
in  his  own  hands.  Immense  shipments  are  coming  in  from  the 
Continent.  The  receipt  of  Plums,  Pears,  Currants,  and  Cherries 
has  been  enormous.  Over  80,000  packages  of  French  fruit  alone 
were  put  upon  our  markets  during  the  past  week.  More  than 
60,000  came  from  GermanjL  About  25,000  bushels  of  Apples 
reached  us  in  the  same  period  from  America,  Spain,  and  Russia. 
As  to  Bilberries,  over  45,000  packages  of  them  arrived  from 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  the  Midlands  they  have  quite 
displaced  the  popular  Black  Currant.  In  six  days  sixteen 
steamers  brought  124,000  packages  from  Spain,  made  up  of 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  Grapes  chiefly.  In  addition  large  parcels 
of  Plums  and  Pears  arrived  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Among  the  10,000  boxes  of  fruit  sent  from  California 
to  Covent  Garden  were  large  quantities  of  fresh  Plums  and  Pears, 
the  latter  competing  chiefly  with  the  supplies  from  France.  Up 
to  the  present  time  over  1,000,000  packages  of  produce,  chiefly 
fruit  have  been  exported  to  England  from  the  Island  of  Guern¬ 
sey  alone.  As  some  of  these  growers  made  as  much  as  10s.  a 
dozen  for  their  forced  Peaches,  5.s.  and  10s.  each  for  their  early 
Melons,  and  2s.  6d.  a’  pound  for  their  forced  Grapes,  the 
profitable  nature  of  these  import  indu.stries  is  apparent.  The 
foreign  fruit-growers  are  having  a  record  season,  and  week  by 
week  are  taking  more  money  out  of  the  country  than  they  have 
ever  done  before.  The  trade  in  foreign  fruit  is  becoming 
immense. 


Fruit  in  Yorkshire 

The  marketings  of  fruit  are  extremely  limited  this  season 
locally,  the  failure  of  orchard  growths  falling  with  peculiar 
hardship  upon  many  cottage  occupiers  in  the  villages  of  the 
Riding,  who  have  been  wont  to  realise  their  rents  and  a  trifle 
over  from  their  summer  and  autumn  sales.  Bush  fruit  is  scarce, 
and  very  far  below  an  average  crop  ;  hence  its  dearness,  and  the 
l^rices  of  imported  stone  fruit  are  correspondingly  high,  and  ai'e 
likely  to  continue  so,  lacking  home  competition  in  the  form 
of  Plums  and  Apples.  This  will  tell  upon  the  poor,  who  will 
thus  bo  unable  to  introduce  fruit  as  largely  as  they  have  done  in 
years  of  iDlenty  into  their  daily  dietary.  The  Plum  growers  of 
Worcestershire  and  places  nearer  London  have  no  fruit  to  send, 
owing  to  the  sharp  fro.sts  of  the  spring,  and  also  to  the  strong 
winds,  which  destroyed  all  the  blossom.  These  statements,  says 
“The  Eastern  Morning  News,”  are  applicable  to  Yorkshire, 
and  there  are  orchards  in  this  Riding  which  have  not  a  bushel 
of  fruit  in  them. 

Formaldehyde  as  a  Fruit  Preservative. 

A  Press  despatch  this  week  from  Pasadena,  Cal.,  says  that 
fumigation  of  Citrus  fruits  with  a  preparation  of  formaldehyde, 
which  was  recently  undertaken  by  Manager  T.  .J .  Ashby,  of  the 
Pasadena  Lemon  Growers’  Association,  has  met  with  gratifying 
.success.  Eastern  advices  regarding  the  first  shipment  of  fruit 
upon  which  the  preparation  was  used  state  that  nearly  every  box 
of  fruit  was  in  a  splendid  state  of  loreservaticn  when  de.stina- 
tion  was  reached,  there  being  only  five  per  cent,  decay.  There 
were  also  thirty-six  boxes  of  Lemons  in  the:  same  shipment  upon 
which  formaldehyde  had  not  been  used,  and  they  showed  a  decay 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  .success  of  these  experiments  has 
been  so  pronounced  that  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
fruit  men  all  over  the  country.  The  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government  has  also  become  interested 
in  them,  and  has  written  to  Manager  Ashby  asking  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Government  with  full  information  concerning  the- 
methods  pursued  and  the  exact  gain  over  the  other  means  in 
general  use  to  attain  the  same  end. — (“  Fruitman’s  Guide.”) 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association. 

A  Sweet  Pea  show  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  abovo 
association  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Newport,  on  July  31.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  tho  elements  pos.sessed  such  a  potential  influence  in  aiding 
success  or  failure,  that  for  a  week  previously  they  warred 
against,  us.  Five  hundred  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  us  by  intended  exhibitors,  but  we  had  perforce  to  content 
ourselves  with  less  than  200  staged,  all  of  which  bore  evidence 
of  violent  .storms  and  tempests.  The  twelve  vases  less  injured 
were  sent  in  by  D.  and  G.  E.  Drabble,  Esqs.,  Los  Altos;  Sandown 
(gardener.  Mi'.  Niblett).  The  Rev.  Knight  Smith  exhibited 
vases  of  the  new  pink  variety.  Countess  Spencer.  Messrs.  Peed 
and  Sons,  of  West  Norwood,  staged  fifty  good  named  varieties, 
and  those  staged  by  R.  Roach  Pittis,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Shaw,^  were 
fairly  good.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Messrs.  Miller  and  Watson 
were  most  cre'ditable. 

Chief  amongst  miscellaneous  subjects  were  three  dozen  really 
superbly  grown  and  flowered  Gloxinias,  exhibited  by  Di.  Shaw 
(Asylum  Gardens).  There  was  staged  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  collection  of  hardy  perennials  and  alpine 
plants,  many  of  them  now  and  rare,  from  his  nurseries  at 
Christchurch,  Hants;  also  grand  Gladioli  Madame  Hulbot,  deep 
purple  shade,  worthy  extensive  cultivation,  these  having  long 
had  a  big  reputation  for  this  class  of  plant.  Mr.  E.  Cave  staged 
a  clean,  healthy  lot  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  above 
three  exhibits  formed  perhaps  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  D.  and  G.  E.  Drabble  sent  in  good  Muscat 
Grapes  and  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  a  fine  lot  of  types 
of  Gloxinias;  Dr.  Shaw,  cooking  Apples;  Col.  Pearson  Crozier, 
superb  stands  of  Carnations  and  Picotees;  Mr.  W.  Tee,  New¬ 
port,  staged  beautiful  stands  of  the  former.  Ferns  were  admir¬ 
ably’  shown  by  R.  Roach  Pittis,  Esq. ;  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  by  Mr.  Parsons;  and  Begonias  by  Mil  Dyer.  The 
judging  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  Rev.  Knight  Smith, 
Meonstoke,  Hants,  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Goble,  Ryde  Nurseries.  The 
rev.  gentleman  subsequently  read  a  most  instructive  papei  on 
Sweet  Peas  and  their  culture.  The  secretarial  work  was  canned 
mit  by  Messrs.  Triblick  and  Kime. 
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Shrewsbury  Floral  FMe. 


Those  who  won  any  of  the  leading  prizes  this  year  at  this  re¬ 
nowned  annual  fete,  ithoroughlj'  deserve  what  praise  and  credit 
these  can  bring;  for  a  less  encouraging  year  is  not  within  our 
immediate  ken.  Yet  with  modern  skill  and  appliances,  culti¬ 
vators  are  able  year  after  year  to  send  of  the  best  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  send  it  liberally. 

The  show,  from  general  observation,  seemed  well  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  previous  years,  and  there  was  a  great  freshness 
about  the  floral  displays,  which  were  extensive.  All  sides  of 
garden  produce  are  of  the  choicest  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  must  be  of  great  educational  value  to  gardeners  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  bewildering  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Thanks  to  the  forethought  and  the  vigilance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  hon  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton, 
the  items  of  the  exhibits  were  duly  in  order,  and  caused  to  bo 
named  for  everybody’s  benefit. 

Fruit,  especially  Grapes,  was  good,  the  great  class  for  the. 
latter  exciting  the  keenest  interest  from  all  parties.  Mr.  Good- 
acre  led,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  came  second. 

Specimen  plants  were  very  handsome  ;  Sweet  Peas  had  a  whole 
tept ;  Roses  and  Dahlias  were  in  fair  quantities.  What  our 
reporter  of  the  floral  artistic  designs  has  to  say  of  them  may  be 
taken  as  authoi’itative,  he  being  a  noted  florist. 

Vegetables  were  good  all  through,  and  the  noted  exhibitors 
of  collections  were  again  testing  their  respective  abilities  as 
cultivators  and  stagers  of  produce. 

In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  we  would  point 
•out  that  this  report  has  to  be  very  hurriedly  secured ;  therefore, 
if  any  exhibit  is  omitted,  we  trust  that  such  error  of  omission 
will  be  condoned  as  purely  the  result  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  The  weather  was  of  the  finest,  with  sunshine  and 
breezes,  on  Wednesday,  and  large  numbers  of  visitors  were  early 
into  the  grounds.  Many  were  from  London,  and  some  from 
FV  inburgh. 

Plants  and  Groups. 

The  specimen  plants  at  this  .show  are  alwaj's  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were  fully  up  to  the 
average.  The  premier  class  for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  less  than  ten  in  bloom,  brought  out  three  com¬ 
petitors,  forming  a  huge  show  in  themselves.  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  proved  the  victors,  with  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana.  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  a  superb  plant  of  Statice  inter- 
mqclia,  Ixora  Duffi,  Ericai  Marnockiana,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Croton  Warreni,  Croton  Sunset,  a  grand  plant  of  Phoenix 
rupicola,  Statice  profusa,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  and  Bougain¬ 
villea  Sanderiana  ;  a  superb  collection  right  through. 

Mr.  W.  VausB,  Leamington,  was  second,  with  rather  weaker 
plants,  the  Crotons  lacking  in  colour.  His  best  plants  were 
Ixora  Fraseri,  Btougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Croton  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Clerodendron  Balfouri.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was 
third.  Throughout  the  show  artistic  taste  seems  to  prevail, 
except  in  this  class,  where  most  of  the  huge  specimens  were 
staged  on  a  scaffolding  of  beer-barrels,  some  having  no  less  than 
five  to  .support  them,  with  rough  deal  quartering,  and  various 
other  primitive  props,  and  this,  too,  with  art  muslin  at  a  penny 
per  yard.  Wake  up,  Shrewsbury! 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  or  foliage  there 
we;;e  four  competitors.  The  first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  B. 
CromAvell,  gardener  to  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,^  Allerton,  who 
staged  a  grand  plant  of  Ixora  Duffi,  covered  with  flowers  and  in 
perfect  health,  Statice  profusa,  Stephanotis  floi’ibunda,  Lapa- 
geria  rosea  (grand),  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  Kentia  Fosteriana. 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons  followed  Avith  fine  Statices  profusa  and 
intermedia,  splendidly  flowered,  and  Ixora  Pilgrimi ;  while  Mr. 
W.  V  arise  brought  up  the  rear  with  weaker  plants. 

The  groups  were  simply  splendid,  and  in  the  allotted  space 
of  300  square  feet  the  exhibitors  could  do  themsehms  justice. 
There  were  three  exhibitors,  and  all  worth  a  first  prize.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  WC  Finch  was  placed  first  by  the  judges,  with  a  series 
of  mounds  with  dot  plants  of  Cocos  Weddel liana,  Huniea 
elegans,  Bamboos,  and  other  foliage  plants.  The  flowering 
plants  were  chiefly  Liliums,  Pancratiuins,  Ixoras,  Orchids  in 
variety,  and  Begonia  Gloiro  de  Lorraine.  The  arrangement  was 
light  and  effective.  Messrs.  C.vpher  and  Sons  followed  closely ; 
in  fact,  most  people  disagreed  with  the  judges.  Their  arrange¬ 
ment  was  similar  to  the  former,  except  that  more  Orchids  were 
used.  The  front  of  the  group  was  a  blaze  of  colour,  artistically 
blended  and  grouped.  The  Ixoras,  too,  were  used  tastefully, 
as  were  all  the  foliage  plants.  Mr.  W.  Vause  came  third  with 
a  pretty  group,  though  less  telling  than  its  compeers. 

A  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants  for  effect  in  a  similar 
space  was  well  represented,  there  being  four  entries,  and  a 
brave  show  they  made,  too,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons  winning 
with  a  handsome  arrangement.  The  Crotons,  Aralias,  and  Ferns 
were  perfect  in  colouring,  while  the  groundwork  was  well 
arranged. 


Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Derby,  made  a  good  second,  his  Crotons 
were  well  coloured  and  nicely  displayed,  though  the  general 
effect  was  not  so  good.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Burton  on  Trent,  made  a  good  third. 

For  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  pots,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  lOin  in  diameter,  and  not  less  than  twelve  in  flower,  there 
were  thi’ee  competitors,  a  very  strong  class,  and  difficult  to 
judge.  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  Oswestry, 
was  awarded  first  position.  A  few  of  his  best  plants  were  Ixora 
Pilgrimi,  Ixora  Duffi,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Dracaena  Shepherdi, 
D.  Baptisti,  D.  Godseffiana,  and  Crotons  were  all  good.  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell  was  a  capital  second,  having  Ixora  Duffi,  I.  co.ccinea 
superba,  Gloriosa  superba,  and  a  few  good  Crotons.  Messrs. 
Cypher  were  third  Avith  neat  plants. 

There  was  a  capital  competition  for  a  single  specimen  stove 
or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  no  less  than  five  staging.  Mr. 
W.  Vause  led  with  a  good  specimen  of  Erica  semula.  Mr. 
W.  Finch  followed  with  a  superb  plant  of  Ixora  Westi,  while 
Messrs.  Cypher  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  Stephanotis. 

For  four  exotic  Ferns  there  were  five  entries,  but  the  com¬ 
petition  was  not  very  keen.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell  won  first  witli 
plenty  in  hand.  His  plants  were  Davallia  fijiensis  (a  grand 
specimen),  Nephrolepis  rufescens,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata 
(a  monster  in  good  condition),  and  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Slaney,  Sunnycroft,  Welling¬ 
ton,  followed  with  weaker  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  Carter,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Scott,  Escj.,  Bedford  House,  third. 

For  six  Dracaenas  there  were  three  entries,  Mr.  T.  Lambert 
taking  first  place  with  good  plants  of  D.  amabilis,  D.  Lord 
Wolseley,  and  D.  Baptisti.  Mr.  R.  Lawley  being  third. 

Tuberous  Begonias,  six  plants,  were  good,  though  somewhat 
uneven,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  gaining  an  easy  first 
prize  with  large,  handsome  plants.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and 
Sons  made  a  good  second.  The  third  prize  was  not  awarded. 

For  twelve  Gloxinias  Mr.  R.  Lawley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R. 
Darby,  Adcote  Hall,  was  aAvarded  first  prize  with  good  plants,  Mr. 

A.  Jones  being  second  Avith  good  fresh  stuff,  and  Mr.  J.  Carter 
third. 

There  Avere  three  groups  of  tuberous  Begonias  staged,  and 
superb  they  Avere  too.  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Woolashill,  near  Pershore, 
led  off  Avith  a  splendid  exhibit,  the  blooms  Avere  perfect  in 
colour  and  freshness.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  Avere 
second  Avith  an  equally  creditable  display,  Avhile  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Davis  and  Son,  YeoA'il,  Avere  third,  making  the  competition  very 
Avarm. 

There  Avere  again  throe  entries  for  tAvelve  table  ijlants,  Mr. 

B.  CroniAvell  being  to  the  fore  with  aa'cII  coloured  Crotons  and 
Cocos.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
Macclesfield,  second,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Home  third,  Avith  a  remark¬ 
able  collection. 

The  thirty  miscellaneous  plants  made  a  good  shoAv.  Mr. 
T.  Lambert  Avas  first  Avith  some  pretty  Ixoras  and  Crotons ;  Mr. 
B.  CromAAjell  came  second  AAoth  a  bright  display,  and  Mr.  J. 
Carter  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a 
space  of  one  hundred  square  feet,  confined  to  the  county  of 
Salop,  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq., 
Leighton  Hall,  Avon  Avell  Avith  a  light  and  gracefxd  group,  the 
Palms  and  Crotons  being  most  effective.  Mr.  W.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston  Hall,  Avas  a  first  rate  second, 
though  rather  heartier  in  build.  Mr.  S.  Bremmell,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington  came  third. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Avere  represented  in  this 
section  by  six  plants,  Mr.  T.  Lambert  winning  Avith  nice  plants 
of  Clerodendron  fallax,  Statice  profusa,  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
Croton  EA’ansiana,  and.  Ixora  Pilgrimi.  Mr.  Jones  folloAved,  and 
Mr.  W.  Roberts  made  a  good  third.  The  next  class  wms  similar 
to  the  last,  except  that  four  iilants  must  be  in  floAver;  here  Mr. 
J.  Carter  AAms  easily  first  prizewinner.  Mr.  W.  Ashwood  Avas  a 
Aveaker  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Cliff  third. 

Floral  Decorations. 

These  Avere  a  Avonderfully  attractive  feature.  The  exhibits 
Avere  very  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  most  beautiful,  the  di.s- 
play  of  bouquets  being  probabl.y  the  finest  ever  exhibited  at  any 
shoAv,  and  displaying  a  prodigality  of  beauty  which  many 
bouquetists  might  envy,  but  fcAv  possess.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Son  and  Messrs.  Jenkinson  Avere  both  in  great  form,  and  largel.y 
divided  the  chief  honours.  For  bride’s  bouquet,  Messrs.  Jen¬ 
kinson  Avere  aAvarded  first  prize  Avith  largely  Odontoglossum 
Alexandr8e,a  massive,  beautiful  bouquet,  but  a  bit  heavy.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son  Avere  placed  second  with  a  most  elegant  bouquet, 
chiefly  Alexandrses  Avith  Pancratiums,  Masdavallias,  Lily,  &c.,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  and  .Avould  certainly  have  been  first  if  the 
judging  had  been  left  to  public  ta.ste.  For  bridesmaid’s  bouquet, 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  Avere  again  first  Avith  a  large,  handsome 
bouquet  of  purple  Dendrobes,  Alexandrses,  Oncidiums,  &c. 

Here  Messrs.  Perkins  were  again  unaccountably  second 
Avith  a  most  charming  arrangement  of  similar  flowers,  in  elegance, 
finish,  and  workmanship.  They  were  clearly  ahead.  Third 
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went  to  Messrs  Jones  and  Sons,  Slirewsbury.  For  ball  bouquet 
there  were  six  competitors,  the  first  prize  in  this  case  going 
deservedly  to  Messrs.  Perkins;  second  tO'  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and 
Sons,  and  third  to  Mr.  Treseder,  Cardiff ;  fourth  specially 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  Birmingham.  For  ball  and 
bridal  bouquets,  Messrs.  Perkins  got  first  award  with  very  hand¬ 
some  arrangements  in  Carnations — one  pure  white  and  the  other 
shades  of  pink  ;  second,  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Sons. 

For  shower  bouquets  of  Cactus  Dahlias  Pope  and  Sons  led  with 
a  very  handsome  arrangement  in  pink  and  primrose  shades; 
second,  Mr.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  For  feather  weight  bouquet, 
Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  with  a  most  elegant  arrangement  of 
Odontoglossums,  Masdavallias,  and  Oncidiums ;  second,  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons;  thii’d,  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Sons. 

The  display  of  designs  was  not  large,  and,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases,  not  specially  attractive.  For  Harp,  Messrs.  Jenkin¬ 
son  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  For  Cross,  Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  with  a  very 
beautifully  executed  arrangement  with  gi'oundwork  of  white 
Asters,  lightly  sprayed  with  Alexandrses,  Cattleyas,  and  elegant 
green;  second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons.  Messrs.  Pope  missed 
second  place  by  allowing  their  greenery  to  exceed  size.  For 
Wreath,  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Adderley  Lodge,  Cheshire,  got  first 
award  with  a  large  many-coloured,  rather  rough  arrangement. 
Mr.  Treseder  was  second.  For  any  Other  design,  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Sons  were  first  Avith  a  handsome,  but  rather  heavy,  anchor ; 
second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  baskets,  Avhich  made  a  very 
attractive  exhibit.  For  basket  for  drawing-room  Messrs.  Jones 
Avere  first  Avith  a  very  large,  handsome  arrangement;  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Sons,  second.  For  baskets  for  hand  (Orchids  excluded) 
Messrs.  Perkins  Avere  first  Avith  a  very  handsome  arrangement  of 
Carnations  and  Lily ;  second,  Mr.  Treseder,  Cardiff.  For  stand 
of  cut  floAvers,  excluding  Orchids,  Mr.  Robinson  Avas  deseiwedly 
first  Avith  Pancratiums,  Begonias,  Gloriosa  superba,  &c. ;  second, 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons;  and  third,  Messrs.  Jenldnson.  For 
buttonholes  and  ladies’  sprays',  Messrs.  Perkins  Avere  first  AA’ith 
a  beautiful  arrangements  in  Orchids;  second,  Mr.  Treseder. 

In  classes  from  41  tO'  45  the  prizes  offered  Avere  for  table  deco¬ 
rations,  open  to  ladies  and  amateurs,  Avho  made  a  A-ery  first-rate 
shoAv.  For  epergne  and  tAvo  baskets.  Miss  Mary  Morgan  gained 
first  aAvard  Avith  a  fairly  good  arrangement  of  SAveet  Peas  and 
Carnations,  Avith  Grasses  and  Gypsophila  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Cook, 
ShreAVsbury.  In  class  42,  for  an  arrangement  of  cut  floAvers  to 
occupy  four  feet  space.  Miss  M.  Morgan  AA’as  again  first;  second. 
Miss  Mary  Allen,  Avith  Tea  Roses  and  Cai'nations.  In  class  43,  for 
arrangement  of  cut  Roses,  to  occupy  four  feet,  Miss  Er'ans,  Bic- 
ton,  Avas  first  Avith  a  slightly  heavy  aVi'angement ;  second.  Miss 
Bates,  Wem. 

For  dinner-table  arrangement  of  SAveet  Peas  there  AA’ere  no 
feAver  than  eleven  competitors,  all  ladies,  and  the  display  Avas 
A'ery  charming.  First  prize  Avas  awarded  to  Miss  Lashmore, 
Market  Drayton,  Avith  a  very  light  arrangement  of  pale  pink 
Peas  Avith  Grasses  and  Gypsophila  and  sprays  of  Ampelopsis; 
second.  Miss  Morgan,  Avith  pink  and  mauA’e  ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Colin,  Ludlow,  also  pink  and  mauve,  but  very  light  and  beautiful. 

Dessert  Table,  Class  76. 

The  large  dessert  table,  decorated  with  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
and  measuring  10ft  by  4§ft,  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  ShreAvs- 
bury  summer  show.  The  competition  is  usually  keen,  and  each 
exhibitor  is  of  the  foremost  rank  as  a  fruit-culturist  and  decorator. 
There  are  fifteen  dishes,  selected  from  the  schedule  list,  epergnes, 
vases,  plates,  &c.,  having  to  be  supplied  by  the  exhibitors  themselves. 

On  this  occasion  the  order  of  prizewinners  was — First,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby ; 
second,  G.  Farquhar,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  Eastnor 
Castle ;  and  third,  Hon.  Mrs,  Meynell  Ingram  (gardener,  Mr.  R. 
Dawes),  Temple  Newsam,  Leeds,  there  being  just  three  tables.  Mr. 
Goodacre’a  contribution  had  the  foIloAving,  Avith  the  points  received. 

A'ars.  Points  obtained. 

2.  Apples  (Washington  and  Kibston  ..  6^  each 

2.  Apricots . hi  one 

2.  Cherries  .  None 

1.  Figs  (Turkey)  .  . .  ■  ■  ■ .  5 

4.  Grapes  (Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  1  -  and 

another)  . J  '  ® 

(Madresfleld  Court  and  Black  1  „ 

Hambro’)  j 

2.  Melon  (Hero  of  Lockinge  and  a  Seedling)  7  and  6 
2.  Nectarines  (Pine-apple  and  Elruge)..  7iand6 
2.  Peaches  (Eellegarde  and  Princess)  . .  (ii  each 
2.  Pears  (Jules  Guyot  and  Margaret)  ci  each 

1.  Plum . None 

1.  StraAvberries  . None 

For  decoration  the  points  were; — 

Beauty  of  Bower  and  foliage  . .  . .  Ci 

Harmonious  blending  of  colours  ..  ..  7i 

General  arrangement  for  effect  ..  ..  8 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  118Jpoi:‘,ts 

All  the  fruits  were  excellent  here,  particularly  good  the  Pears, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  black  Grapes.  In  this  first 


table  the  floAvers  used  were  Francos  and  Cheronia  with  Grasses, 
and  Mr.  Goodacre  had  much  the  lighter  and  sAveeter  arrangement.' 
The  decorations,  hoAvever,  have  been  better  in  former  years, 

DH.  Mullins  (107  points)  had  fine  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries,  a 
fair  Royalty  Melon,  beautiful  Apples,  Gages,  Nectarines  and  Peaches, 
the  Pears  not  being  so  finished  as  in  Mr.  Goodacre’s  table.  His  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes  were  as  fine  as  could  be,  and  on  the  side  facing  the 
wire-netting  were  Foster’s  Seedling  in  fair  form.  Mr.  Dawes 
(97  points)  had  tAvo  splendid  Madresfleld  Court  hunches,  long, 
shapely,  and  well  finished.  The  Kirk’s  Plums  were  large  and  very 
handsome,  as  were  the  Dymond  Peaches,  Elruge  Nectarines,  and 
Figs.  The  decorations  were  quite  too  heavy. 

Champion  Grape  Class. 

Every  active-minded  gardener  knoAvs  the  importance  of  this 
great  cla.ss.  The  Grapes  slioAvn  herein  are  the  choicest  Avithin 
the.se  islands,  Avhich  are  moreover  famed  as  producing  the  best 
samples  in  the  \Amrld.  Class  77  demands  tiveh-e  bunches,  in 
four  or  more  di.stinct  varieties,  but  not  more  than  four  bunches 
of  any  one  A’ariety,  the  premier  aivard  being  a  magnificent  silver 
champion  cup  valued  at  fifty  guineas.  Along  AA'ith  this  goes  £20 
in  cash;  the  second  prize  being  £16;  the  third  £12,  and  so  on. 
Three  prizes  are  also  aAA-arded  in  this  class  for  decorative  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Shingler,  gardener  to 
Lord  Hastings,  aa’ou  the  leading  position  la.st  year,  being  his 
second  win  and  possession  of  the  cup,  so  that  he  only  need  Avin 
again  to  become  oAvner  for  ever. 

This  time,  hoAvever,  he  Avas  third,  the  lead  being  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre)  Avitn 
Grapes  cf  A'ery  high  quality,  the-  highest  points  last  year  being 
1091,  Avhile  this  time  the  maximum  is  llo^.  Of  course  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  pointing  for  black  Grapes  has  been  raised  since  last 
year,  Avhich  might  account  for  some  of  the  difference,  but  it 
is  surely  very  satisfactory  to  be  presented  Avith  such  excellent 
fruit.  For  the  third  time  in  succe.ssion,  the  Me.ssrs.  Buchanan, 
of  Kippen  A'ineyards,  came  second,  and  Ave  trust  their  efforts 
may  yet  be  crowned  Avith  higher  success.  This  year  they  Avere 
only  tAvo  points  behind  the  first  prizcAA'inner,  having  113^-. 

We  give  a  table  shoAving  the  varieties  staged,  and  the  points 
gained  by  Mr.  Goodacre. 


1. 

Black  Hamhro’ 

obtained  9  out  of  10 

2. 

Madresfleld  Court  . . 

ID 

11 

3. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

11 

4. 

10 

u 

5. 

8  ,) 

11 

6. 

Muscat  Hanilro' 

lOJ 

11 

7. 

Muscat  of  Alex  mdii  i 

11 

11 

8. 

9 

11 

0. 

JIadre.sfleld  Court  .. 

104 

11 

10. 

Black  Hambro' 

n 

10 

11. 

Muscat  of  Alexandri  i 

H  „ 

11 

32. 

Muscat  Hambro’ 

)  ) 

10*  „ 

11 

Tctal 

1154 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  of  Kippen,  Stirling,  only  lost 
half  a  lAoint  on  their  Muscats,  and  hacl  seven  possibles.  The 
bunches  Avere  very  massiA'e  and  grandly  finished,  and  those  Avho 
Avere  judges  of  Grape.s  Avhi.stled  Avith  surprise  Avhen  they  saAV 
hoAv  close  the  competition  ran.  The  blacks  here  Avere  AlnAvick 
Seedling,  Cooper’s  Black  (not  considered  of  such  high  quality 
as  carirtirs  as  Madresfield  Court,  therefore  points  are  lost),  and 
the  AA'hites  AA'ere  all  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Lord  Hastings  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Shingler),  Melton  Constable 
Hall,  had  107^  points,  Avith  great  Aveighty  AliiAA'ick  Seedlings 
and  grand  Madresfields,  and  altogether  these  Avere  of  a  very 
high  standard.  Fourth  came  Colonel  Platt,  C.B.  (gardener. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Coates),  Gorddinog,  Avhose  Grapes  Avere  someAvhat 
behind,  and  received  a  total  of  105^  points.  Two  of  the  Black 
Hambro’  bunches,  hoAvever,  Avere  all  but  perfection,  and  he  Avon 
first  for  table  decorations.  Separate  prizes  are  awarded  for 
decorations  apart  from  the  fruit.  Second  for  this  phase  came 
Mr.  R.  DaAves  (avIio  Avas  fifth  for  the  Grapes) ;  third,  Mr.  Good- 
acre.  There  AA'ere  five  entries. 

Sixteen  Dishes  of  Fruit. 

These  sixteen  dishes,  in  not  less  than  a  dozen  kinds,  nor  more 
than  tAvo  varieties  of  each,  in  a  space  8ft  by  4lft,  brought  for- 
Avard  three  competitors.  Each  collection  is  decorated,  and  prizes 
aAvarded  for  effect.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  Avas  again  foremost 
Avith  excellent  fruit  of  all  sorts,  including  fine  dishes  of  Turkey 
Apricot,  Morello  Cherries,  Ti'ansparent  Gages,  Royal  SoAmreign 
StraAvberries,  Grapes,  Ac.,  and  second  for  decoration.  Mr.  J. 
DaAves,  Ledbury  Park.  Avas  second  (for  fruit)  Avith  magnificent 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches  and  other  good  dishes,  being  third  for  his 
decorations;  Avhile  third  for  the  fruit  collection,  but  first  for 
decorative  effect,  came  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Impney,  his  fruits  being 
thoroughly  Avell  ripened  and  of  very  high  quality,  the  Grape.s 

alone  falling  back.  ^ 

Collection  of  Twelve  Dishes. — The  first  pi-ize— a  £10  note 

_ for  a  dozen  dishes  in  not  less  than  nine  kinds,  Avithout  Pines, 

space  6ft  by  4U't,  fell  to  Mr.  R.  DaAves,  of  Temple  NeAvsam,  Avith 

(Continued  on  po<je  170). 


Max.  availalile 
for  each  dish. 

7 

6 

7 


10 

8 

5 
8 

7 

G 

6 


8 

10 

10 
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Notes  on  Roses. 


It  cannot  be  said  the  present  has'  beeai  an  ideal  season  for 
Hoses,  especially  of  late.  Tlie  recent  continuous  showery 
weather,  accompanied  with  a  low  temperature,  has  all  tended  to 
liremature  decay  of  the  blossoms.  The  larger  H.P.  and  Tea 
varieties  have  suffered  the  most  in  that  respect.  It  is  for  these 
r.asons  that  I  wish  still  further  to  advance  the  claims  of  so 
many  varieties  known  as  “garden”  Roses,  which  are  really  so 
\  aluable  where  cutting  for  home  use  and  the  beautifying  of  the 
garden  itself  is  the  main  cause  of  Rose  culture.  It  cannot  be 
;  aid  that  garden  Rose^s  are  not  fitted  for  exhibition  either,  as  no 
;  oction  commands  more  interest  at  shows  than  does  this. 
Arranged  loosely  in  good-sized  bunches,  accompanied,  as  they 
should  be,  with  buds  and  their  own  foliage,  they  make  a  brave 
bid  for  popularity,  and  obtain  it,  too. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  note  on  the  approved  varieties, 
so  that  intending  planters  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  selection  and  placing  their  orders  with  advantage.  It  is  but 
reasonable  that  those'  who  take  the  trouble  to  order  early  get 
the  beet  plants,  and  another  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  is 
that  of  early  planting.  Roses  are  so  unlike  some  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  While  many  of  the  latter  do  not  make  autumnal 
roots,  Roses  do  quite  freely,  which  no  doubt  is  a  distinct  gain 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants.  Garden  Roses,  like  all 
other  occupants  of  the  garden,  are  becoming  very  numerous,'  so 
much  so,  that  to  the  beginner  the  making  of  a  selection  in  a 
limited  way  is  a  difficult  matter.  I  therefore  purpose,  to  give 
a  brief  selection  of  what  I  know  from  experience  are  quite 
amongst  the  cream  in  their  respective  sections. 

Single  Floweued  ^'Al^IETIES. — Rna  is  quite  the  best  amongst 
many  of  white  flowered  sorts.  The  pure  white,  waxy  looking 
petals  make  up  a  flower  fully  oin  in  diameter.  The  yellow 
anthers,  top,  aid  in  beautifying  the  flower.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  vigorous,,  producing  strong  sucker-like  shoots,  which  produce 
.abundance  of  its  charming  blooms.  For  a  pole  in  a.  shrubbery 
border,  or  on  grass,  this  variety  is  quite  one  of  the  be.st. 
Electra  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  former,  but  is  quite 
eclipsed  by  it.  Those  who  like  a  single  flowered  Rose  of  a 
yellowy  white  colour  will  find  in  this  a  capital  variety.  The 
growth  is  strong,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  quite  freely.  The 
foliage  is  dense  and  lasting,  which  for  garden  decoration  is 
desirable. 

The  Lion  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  Carmine  Pillar, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  this  Rose  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  the  best  of  high  coloured  varieties.  The  newcomer  is 
more  intense  in  its  colouring,  and,  if  anything,  flowers  more 
abundantly;  while  in  its  manner  of  growth  little  is  left  to  be 
desired.  Dawn  is  another  of  the  large  blossomed  tj'pe,  the 
growth  upright,  vigorous,  but  perhaps  a  little  stiff  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flowers  are  of  full  size,  rosy  pink,  overlaid  with 
silver. 

Leuchtstern  produces  its  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  huge 
trusses.  The  colour  is  its  great  charm,  being  quite  unicpre,  deep 
rose  pink,  with  a  white  eye.  Growing  out  of  doors  the  colour 
is  so  much  intensified  as  compared  to  that  -when  growing  under 
glass.  As  a  Rose  for  a  pole  this  variety  is  unsurpassed. 
Euphrosjme  for  a  pergola  is  cj[uite  a  gem.  The  growth  is  so 
exceptionally  free  and  perrdant  that  a  strong  plant  quickly 
covers  much  space.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  open  its  pink 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  lengthened  trusses  or  racemes.  This 
is  not  strictly  a  single  flowered  variety,  the  earlier  blossoms 
being  semi-double.  Brunonis  for  a  pole  or  pillar  is  a  charming 
variety,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  its  glaucous  foliage.  The  growth  is 
free,  erect,  and  produces  huge  trusses  of  the  purest  white  blooms, 
emphasised  as  they  are  by  the  yellow  stamens. 

Moschata  alba  produces  its  large  single  blossoms  quite  freely.. 
The  petals  are  broad,  white,  faintly  tinted  with  the  palest  pink. 
It  is  a  vigorous  climbing  species  that  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Macrantha,  although  not  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  in  habit,  is  a  strong  grower.  The  great  charm  of  this 
variety  is  its  huge  white  blossoms,  set  off  so  by  the  yellow 
stamens.  - 

Bardou  Job  has  two  rows  of  petals  as  a  rule.  It  is  a  capital 
sort  for  filling  a  small  bed,  as  it  can  be  annually  pruned  quite 
low  with  success.  The  blossoming  period  lasts  over  a  long 
season,  as  with  every  bit  of  new  growth  flowers  are  produced. 
The  colour  is  intense  bright  crimson,  overlaid .  with  a  velvety 
sheen. 

Irish  Beauty,  Irish  Glory,  and  Irish  Modesty  cannot  be 
omitted,  as  they  all  three, possess  so, much  merit.  .The  first  is 
pure  white,  with  yellow  stamens.  '  The  second  is  marbled  pink, 
and  the  latter  coral  pink  suffused  with  ecru. 


Wichuraiana  is  a  .  type  of  Rose  that  is  destined  to  become 
popular.'  Tlie  bulk  of  the  varieties  are  evergreen,  which  is  a 
.step  in  the  right direction.  Pink  Roamer  is  a  single  flowered 
va’iety,  quite  free  in  its  method  of  flowering.  Paul’s  Single 
M  hite,  treated  as  a  H.P.  in  the  matter  of  pruning,  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  variety  to  plant  in  a  mass.  Its  pure  white  flowers  are 
b'orne  in  profusion,  and  are  much  enhanced  by  its  deep  green 
leaves  and  yellow  anthers.  Hebe’s  Lip,  -with  its  Piootee  edging 
cf  purple'  on  a  white  ground,  is  so  exceedingly  pretty  that  it 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with. — E.  Molyneux. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Propagating  Roses  by  Cuttings. 

The  life  of  a  Rose  tree,  be  it  bush  or  standard,  is  always  some¬ 
what  uncertain,  and  where  large  quantities  are  grown  many 
young  plants  are  requii’ed  each  year  to  fill  up  gaps.  All  growers 
should,  therefore,  insert  a  few  cuttings  each  year.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  are  well  known,  and, 
excepting  the  cases  of  weak  growers,  succeed  quite  as  well  in 
other  respects,  when  propagated  by  cuttings  as  by  budding. 
August  is  an  excellent  month  during  ivhich  to  insert  cuttings, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Teas.  They  can  be  rooted  in  the  open 
air,  but  I  prefer  to  place  them  under  glass,  and  to  keep  them 
there  till  the  following  spring,  because  young  plants  are  much 
more  liable  to  injury  by  frost  than  older  ones. 

:  In  regard  to  soil,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  good  loam  and 
one  part  leaf  soil,  with  sharp  sand  added,  answers  admirably. 
Select  short  jointed  cuttings  of  either  ripe  or  half-ripened  ivood, 
cut  them  from  the  parent  plant  with  a  heel  attached  when  pos¬ 
sible,  and  insert  them  round  the  sides  of  Sin  and  6iii  pots,  which 
have  been  well  drained,  and  filled  with  the  prepared  compost. 
The  soil  should,  of  course,  be  pressed  firmly.  Cuttings  with  from 
five  to  eight  joints  answer  well,  and  these'should  usually  be  sunk 
into  the  soil  about  half  their  depth.  Give  one  thorough  watering 
through  a  rose,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  handlight. 
Shade  regularly  for  a  time,  and  give  no  air,  but  sprinkle  the 
cuttings  once  or  twice  daily  during  bright  weather,  and  water  the 
soil  through  a  rose  when  it  becomes  fairly  drj'. 

With  such  treatment  80  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  shoot  root. 
When  growth  commences  admit  air  gradually,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  pot  them  into  4in  or  5in  pots  according 
to  their  strength.  Keep  rather  close  again  for  a  time,  then 
gradually  admit  more  air  as  growth  advances.  When  the  frosts 
of  autumn  come  give  just  sufficient  protection  to  prevent  injury. 
The  following  May  plant  in  nursery  beds  in  the  open  air,  and 
six  or  nine  months  later  they  will  be  ready  for  lifting  and  planting 
in  permanent*  positions. 

Cuttings  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  other  hardy  kinds  should  be 
inserted  in  the  open  air.  This  may  be  done  with  every  prospect 
of  success  from  the  present  time  till  the  end  of  ^November. 
October,  however,  I  consider  to  be  the  best  month  in  the  whole 
year  for  carrying  out  such  work.  Select  a  piece  of  well-worked 
friable  soil,  and  after  having  fixed  the  line  in  position,  throw  the 
soil  back  with  a  .spade  so  as  to  leave  a  trench  3in  or  4in  in  depth. 
In  this  insert  the  cuttings  Sin  apart,  return  the  soil,  and  tread 
very  firmly.  Arrange  the  rows  a  foot  apart.  If  this  work  is  done 
now,  the  cuttings  will  need  regular  attention  in  regard  to  water¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  but  when  they  are  inserted  during  the  autumn 
months'  one.  watering  usually  suffices.  The  autumn  cuttings 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  year,  and  then  transplanted  1ft 
apart,  but  those  inserted  now  should  be  transplanted  next  spring, 
and  by  the  following  autumn  they  should  make  nice  little  bushes. 
— H.  D. 


Gardeners’  Dinner  Comiittee. 


It  is  iiroposed  to  have  a  great  gathering  of  gardeners  during 
the  autumn  to  dine  together  in  London  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  which  takes  place  from  September  29  to  October  1  inclusive. 
The  dinner  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant.  The  carrying  out  of  this  intention  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twenty.  Nineteen  of  these, 
by  arrangement  met  at  the  Holland  House  Slmw,  and  were 
photographed  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of  Croydon,  the  other  being 
unable 'to  be  present. 

Circulars  to  the  number  of  800  have  been  issued  to  gardeners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  replies  to 
these  were  favourable,  so  that  we  shall  expect  a  very  important 
and  interesting  meeting  of  gardeners  next  month.  We  give  the 
names  of  those  who  met  at  Holland  House,  so  that  our  readers 
may  see  that  a  wide  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  meeting,  and 
that  the  gathering  will  consist  "chiefly  of  gardeners,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  those  from  a  wide  area  of  co'unti'y  to  meet  on  a 
common  platform  and  dine' under  one  roof.  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  of 
62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston.-  and  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens.  Elstree,  Herts,  are  joint  hon.  seceretaries. 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  26,  Waldeck  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  is  chairman 
of  committee;  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  will  preside  at  tlie 
dinner. 
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Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete, 

(Continued  from  173). 

a  high-class  all-round  set,  particularly  his  Melons  and  Kirk’s 
Plums.  Mr.  J.  Jones,  of  York  House,  Malvern,  was  second,  his 
Grapes  being  excellent.  The  decorative  order  here  was  Mr.  J. 
Jones  first,  Mr.  R.  Dawes  second. 

Collection  of  Nine  Dishes. — This,  the  eightieth  class,  was 
open  to  growers  in  the  county  of  Salop  only.  The  chie^  award, 
£o,  was  given  by  the  president,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Forester. 
Mr.  C.  Wilkins,^  of  Ellesmere,  led,  being  second  in  his  decora¬ 
tions.  Mr.  J.  Langley  followed  next  ;  third,  Mr.  Breminell,  of 
Wellington  (first  for  decorations);  and  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Roberts, 
Halston  Hall,  being  third  in  decorations. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  blacks  and  two  whites,  prizes 
£6,  £4,  and  £3.  The  bunches  were  good  in  the  leading  exhibits, 
and  competition  throughout  was  keen.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  beat 
Mr.  R.  Richardson,  and  third  Mr.  C.  Wilkins. 

Single  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  J. 
Langley,  Tedsmore  Hall,  and  C.  Bannerman  as  here  named. 

Two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.  W.  Shingler,  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  and  J.  Langley  in  this  order. 

Alicantes,  two  bunches.  W.  Shingler,  first;  A.  H.  Hall, 
second. 

.  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc,  two  bunches.  W.  Shingler, 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  and  G.  Davies. 

White  Muscats.  F.  W.  Everett,  Tal-y-Cafn,  having  a  grand 
bunch,  quite  7lb  in  weight,  well  modelled  and  finished.  Second, 
Mr.  A.  Richardson,  Llanfairfechan ;  third,  J.  W.  Goodacre. 

Single  bunch  of  White  Muscats.  -  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Kippen  ; 
A.  F.  Hall,  Prestbury;  3,  J.  H.  Goodacre;  the  competition  being 
keen. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  any  other  sort.  A.  H.  Hall; 
a;  W.  Coates,  Gorddinnog;  F.  W.  Kerr,  Chorley,  Lancs. 

Diamond  Jubilee  Grape,  one  bunch.  F.  Jordan,  Impney 
Hall,  first;  J.  H.  Goodacre,  second;  and  A.  H.  Hall,  third. 

Black  Hambros,  open  to  Salop  only.  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
Brogyntyn ;  J.  Langle3' ;  and  C.  Wilkins,  Oteley,  Ellesmere. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  open  to  Salop 
only.  Mr.  T.  Lambert;  J.  Langley,  Tedsmore  Hall;  G.  Davies, 
Frankton,  out  of  seven  entries. 

White  Muscats,  Salop  only.  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  Brogyntyn; 
J.  Mills;  S.  Bremmell,  Oswestrv. 

Any  other  white  Grape,  Salop  onl.y.  Mr.  J.  Mills,  Market 
Drayton;  E.  P.  Thompson;  W.  Ashwood ;  there  being  five  con¬ 
testants. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes  (class  95).  Messrs.  W.  Ashwood 
and  W.  Evans,  in  this  order. 

Two  bunches  white  Grapes.  Mr.  W.  Ashwood,  Adma.ston ;  A. 
Jones,  Oaklands. 

Six  Peaches.  IMr.  R.  Greenrod,  Whitefield,  Hereford;  R. 
Davies ;  F.  Jordan,  Impney. 

Six  Nectarines.  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  Anglesej' ;  G.  Lillej^ 
Gaddesby  Hall,  Leicester;  and  F.  Jordan. 

Six  Apricots.  Major  Clive,  with  Earl.v  Red  ;  W.  L.  Bastin, 
Buscot  Park;  and  W.  Humphries,  Holme  Lacey. 

Green-fie.shed  Melon  for  flavour.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre;  S. 
Bremmell ;  A.  Ruddock. 

Scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  ditto.  Mr.  R.  Lawley,  Adcote,  with 
Sutton’s  Triumph  ;  F.  Jordan;  and  W.  A.  Webster. 

White-fleshed  Melon,  ditto.  Mr.  G.  Eilley,  Leicester;  F. 
Jordan,  a  fine  British  Queen  ;  and  W.  A.  Webster,  Dodington  ; 
there  being  eleven  fine  fruits. 

Twelve  Gage  Plums.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre;  J.  Langley;  and 
F.  Jordan. 

Twelve  yellow  Plums,  other  than  Gage.  J.  H.  Goodacre  ;  and 
J.  B.  Wood,  of  Ludlow. 

Twelve  purple  Plums.  IMr.  Goodacre;  J.  Dawes;  J.  Langley. 

Twelve  red  ditto.  Mr.  J.  Goodacre;  J.  Dawes,  Ledbury 
Park  ;  and  J.  Langlej*. 

Dish  of  Cherries.  Mr.  A.  Ruddock,  Bangor;  W.  Powell, 
Addleston,  Surrey' ;  W.  Pilgrim,  Bodorgan,  Anglesey'. 

Classes  108  to  112  were  open  to  Salop  oiilj’.  Six  dishes  of 
hardy  fruits— Mr.  G.  Davies;  G.  Gilbert,  Wem  ;  and  H.  Huxter, 
Ludlow. 

Five  cooking  Apples.  Mr.  H.  Huxter,  first  out  of  thirteen; 
W.  Dovaston;  and  J.  Abbott. 

Six  Plums.  Mr.  H.  Huxter;  J.  Mills;  Jos.  Farrant. 

Vegetables. 

Although  this  section  does  not  attract  the  general  public  like 
the  plants  and  flowers,  it  certainly  proved  attractive  to  the 
exhibitors,  for  the  majority"  of  the  classes  were  well  filled.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  give  details  of  all  the  classes.  The  chief 
interest  appeared  to  centre  round  the  collections  offered  bj'  the 
leading  firms. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  offered  substantial  pnzfes 
for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties,  which  produced  a  keen  com¬ 
petition.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq., 
Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  won  first  prize  with  Prizetaker 


Leeks,  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Perfection  Tomatoes, 
Best  of  All  Runner  Beans,  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes,  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions  (grand).  Solid  White  Celery,  good  enough  for  a  November 
show.  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  the  Gladstone  Pea, 
a  grand  collection,  well  displayed.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  ivas  a  good  second,  having  as  his  best 
dishes  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Best  of  All  Runners,  Windsor  Castle 
P(\tatoes,  and  Perfection  Tomatoes.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  came  in  a 
good  third. 

Mes.srs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co..  High  Holborn,  offered  similar 
prizes  for  an  equal  number  of  kinds,  and  the  fight  was  again 
pretty  keen.  Here  Mr.  E.  Beckett  scored  well,  taking  premier 
honours  with  a  model  collection.  The  subjects  used  were 
Holborn  Model  Leeks.  Solid  White  Celer.y  (excellent),  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  (good),  Duke  of  York 
Toyiatoes,  Model  Telephone  Peas,  which  were  models.  Elephant 
Runner  Beans,  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes,  and  Scarlet  Perfection 
Carrots.  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  King.stcn- 
on-Thames,  ivas  a  capital  second,  having  good  examples  of 
Jubilee  Runners,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Up-to-Date  Potatoes,  .and 
Duke  of  York  Tomatoes.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  third  with  a  grand 
dish  of  Alderman  Peas. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  contributed  special 
prizes  for  nine  varieties,  which  again  brought  out  a  strong  com¬ 
petition,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Ruabon,  taking  the  blue  ribbon. 
His  varieties  were  new  Exhibition  Leeks,  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Solid  White  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  The  Gladstone 
Pea,  Intermediate  Carrot,  Windsor  -Castle  Potatoes,  Smith’s 
Masterpiece  Tomatoes,  and  White  Model  Turnips.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett  was  second  with  good  typical  examples  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
Worcester  Prolific  Tomatoes,  and  Smith’s  Bountiful  Pea.  Mr.  S. 
Bremmell  third. 

Handsome  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Stourbridge,  for  eight  distinct  kinds.  Again  there  was  a  good 
entiy.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion.  His  kinds  were  Peerless  Cauliflower.  Solid  White  Celery, 
Champion  Prize  Leeks,  New  Prizewinner  Runner  Beans,  Renown 
Potatoes  (very  good).  Chancellor  Tomatoes.  Kaiser  Peas,  and 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Herts.,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  silver  challenge  bowl,  valued  at  £15,  and  offered 
b3"  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Tenbj'  Street,  Birmingham,  for  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  was  again  won  by  Mr.  W’^.  Leith, 
gardener  to  Col.  O.  R.  Middleton,  The  C'hase,  Ross,  who  has  now 
secured  the  nece.ssary  third  victory,  and  the  handsome  bowl  now 
becomes  his  propertju  In  most  of  the  single  di.sh  classes  the  com¬ 
petition  was  good  and  the  entries  numerous.  This  was  especially 
so  in  the  classes  for  Onions,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Runner  Beaim, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes  and  Peas. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Aglaia  (A.M.i,  from  F,  Bouskell,  Esq. 

Carnations  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  C.  Gladys,  both  A.lM.’s,  from  Mr. 
Aid  srsey. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  leucanthemum  (A.M.),  from  F. 
Bouskell,  Esq. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward  (F.C.C.),  from  W.  Angus, 
Penicuik,  N.B. 

Dahlias  (Cactus);  Brightness  (F.C.C.),  Shrewsbury  (A.M  ),  and 
GolJen  Drop  (A.M.);  each  from  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Surrey.  *  * 
Lucifer  {F.(3.(4.),  from  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Hippeastrum  Guiding  Star  (F.C.C. ),  Meteor  (F.C.C.),  Vesta 
(A.M.),  Draconis  (A.M.),  all  from  Capt.  Holford. 

Carnation  Queen  (A.M  ),  from  Mr.  Jos.  Lambert,  Southport. 

Senecio  clivorum  (F.C.C.),  from  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited  ;  also 
Astilbe  Davidi  (F.C.C.),  from  the  same. 

Non-oompstitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Amos  Peny,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  struck  out  a 
new  line  in  horticultural  exhibiting  bj^  staging  a  group  of 
water  plants,  having  Nymphaea  blooms  in  front.  His  table 
contained  the  comparative! new  Glj’ceria  spectabilis  fol.  var., 
and  the  graceful  Miscanthus  gracilis.  Juncus  zebrinus  and  J. 
spiralis  were  also  noted ;  but  there  were  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  A  varietj'  of  the  Water  Forget-me-not  named  The 
Czar,  and  the  Mjn’iophjdlum  proserpinaeoides  were  here. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  here  staged  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Potatoes  noted  in  our  report  of  the  Drill  Hall  Show. 
They  had  in  addition  cut  Dahlia  flowers,  including  Mrs.  Mawley 
3’ellow,  J.  J.  Jackson  deep  crimson.  Ibis,  orange-cochifteal  ; 
P.  W.  Tulloch,  rosy-mauve,  with  bronze  centre;  and  they  had 
many  other  new  varieties.  Besides  these,  there  were  pompon 
Dahlias,  and  a  fairl.y  large  selection  of  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son  contributed  a  collection  of  herba¬ 
ceous  cut  flowers  of  the  best  and  showiest  sorts,  with  Alpines 
naturally  arranged  in  rockwork.  The  selection  was  choice, 
and  must  have  greatly  pleased  the  lovers  of  these  plants. 

Oranges  and  other  species  of  the  Citrus  tribe  were  brought 
forward  by  Miss  Talbot  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Milner),  Margam 
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Park,  Port  Talbot,  and  were  backed  by  the  new  Asparagus 
myriocladus,  the  latter  from  the  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Co.,  Royal 
Leamington  Spa. 

Mr.  A.  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  showed 
much  skill  in  floral  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  cultural  merit, 
by  the  beautiful  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  he  made,  and 
which  included  considerable  variety. 

Phloxes,  fragrant  and  fresh,  came  from  Dicksons,  Chester, 
whose  finer  varieties  were  Frau  S.  Buchner,  a  ro.sy  purple; 
Tunisie,  a  deep  purple ;  Amazon,  soft  white ;  and  Flambeau, 
cerise-scarlet.  They  had  also  Centaurea  macrocephala.  Gladioli, 
and  various  Tigriclias,  &c.  Their  selection  of  stove  plants 
showed  them  to  be  as  strong  here  as  in  outdoor  department. 

Mr.  Bouskell,  Market  Bosworth,  was  represented  by  a  large 
&r/\  good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  of  the 
choicest.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  of  Solihull,  had  an  immense 
bank  of  cut  hardy  flowers  most  effectively  set  up,  and  in  this 
respect  a  good  object  lesson.  We  can  hardly  do  more  than 
mention  such  good  things  as  Silene  acaulis,  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
the  golden-rayed  Lily,  and  the  purple-leaved  Prunus. 

Dahlias,  Roses,  Amayllis. 

Dahlias  were  most  strongly  staged  by  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  all  types  being  represented.  From  Back¬ 
house  and  Son,  York,  there  came  a  goodly  collection’ of  dwarf 
evergreen  subjects,  with  alpine  and  aquatic  vegetation,  each  and 
all  suitable  for  rockeries  and  the  environs  thereof.  The  Grass 
of  Parnassus,  Campanula  pulla.  Daphne  Cneorum,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Sibthorpia  europaea,  and  Glyceria  aquatica  fol.  var.  were 
included  amongst  the  many  other  things. 

Roses  from  Edwin  Murrell,  of  Shrewsbury,  filled  one  large 
bay,  and  were  exceedingly  brilliant  and  effective.  We  were 
able  to  take  note  of  Perle  des  Jardins,  a  fine  yellow  Tea;  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Killarney,  Liberty,  Oskar  Cordel 
(H.P.),  Niphetos,  and  others,  all  in  their  best  form  and  deeply 
coloured. 

New  or  rare  stove  plants  came  from  Bull  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
with  Polypodium  irioides  ramo-cristatum,  Dracaena  Goldiana, 
Ceropegia  Woodi,  Dracaena  Victoria,  and  such  other  things. 
Their  hybrid  Rex  Begonias  deserve  a  special  note. 

And  Amaryllis  (or  Hippeastruius),  how  came  they  here  in  the 
month  of  August  ?  Only  by  the  great  enthusiasm  of  that  noted 
grower  of  them — Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  tc'  Capt.  G.  L.  Hol- 
ford,  at  Tetbury.  People  hardly  realise  what  it  means  to-  be 
able  to  stage  a  group  of  Amaryllis  at  this  season;  and  we  were 
able  to  see  the  bulbs  lying  in  a  retarding  room,  during  a  visit 
made  in  June.  The'  flowers  and  plants  were  finer,  and  certainly 
stronger  than  their  neighbours  of  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  following  were  put  up  for  certificate:  Guiding  Star,  Ve.sta, 
Draconis,  Ceres,  Argus,  and  Meteor. 

Pentstemons,  Sweet  Peas,  Shrubs 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  Scotland,  was  able  to  show 
some  selections  of  his  notable  strain  of  Pentstemons,  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  Carnations,  and  Pansies,  all  admirably  staged. 
The  wide,  open-mouthed  flowers  and  pleasing  .shades  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Pentstemons  were  most  satisfactory ;  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
(white),  Alex.  McKinnon  (carmine-scarlet  with  light  throat), 
Cigele  (white  throat  with  ro.sy  edge),  Mrs.  Forbes  (purple,  and 
like  a  Gloxinia  for  .size),  together  with  Lady  Arthur,  Ga.ston 
Tissandier,  Paul  Camborn,  and  Mrs.  B.  Cowan.  The  Stocks 
were  really  “  stocky  ”  and  very  meritorious  altogether. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  renewed  the  interest  in 
these  most  fragrant  annuals.  He  staged  quite  a  large  display, 
and  had  Lovely,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenjmn,  Venus,  America,  Fascina¬ 
tion,  Monarch,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  King  Edward  VII, 
Scarlet  Gem  (the  best  of  recent  years),  Lottie  Eckford,  Lady 
Beaconsfield,  Agnes  Johnstone,  and  Blanche  Burpee. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Hale,  Altrincham,  had  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs.  Their  Tradescantias,  Flmus  campestre,  Louis  A"an 
Houtte,  Coruus  siberica  aurea  Spiithi,  Acer  platanoides  laciniata, 
Robinia  mimoseefolia,  Acer  dasycarpum  heterophylla.  laciniata, 
and  Acer  colchicum  tricolor  were  each  beautiful.  Their  Sweet 
Peas,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  &o.,  made  up  a  bright  display. 

Tuberous  double  Begonias  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
were  sent  from  Cork  by  Hartlaiid  and  Son,  and  .some  of  their 
varieties  were  really  very  excellent,  as  jvituess  their  Begonia 
Prof.  Lanciani,  and  Mrs.  Moyer. 

The  double  St.  Brigid  Anomones  from  Reamsbottom  and  Co., 
Alderboro’,  Geashill,  quite  freshly  in  flower,  reminded  one  that 
the  planting  season  is  again  at  hand.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
of  Peterboro’,  staged  florist  flowers,  and  Jarman  and  Co.,  of 
Chard,  had  Dahlias,  &C. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  of  Taunton,  Som.,  contributed  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  amongst  the  best  being  Barbara  Hope  (rosy), 
Lilian  Duff  (.scarlet).  Snow  Storm  (white),  Wordsworth  (scarlet), 
Andrew  Lang  (scarlet,  white  centre),  and  Mrs.  K.  Barnes  (blush 
Rose),  all  of  these  being  singles.  He  had  among.st  doubles,  Thos. 
Moore,  Mine.  Vandry,  M.  Hasti,  Mine.  Charlotte,  Pasteur,  and 
Mme.  Carnot,  the  latter  a  good  white. 

The  group  staged  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  was  at  once  the 


acme  of  perfection  in  ta.ste,  and  comprised  first  rate  material. 

hey  staged  Cnctus  Dahlias,  Ibis,  Dainty,  Beacon,  Mr.  Amo.s 
1  errj-  Ida  and  VV  insoine.  The  Roses  were  very  showy,  and  the 
w  better  than  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Mr  1.  K.  Hayes,  Keswick,  made  an  interesting  displav  of 
hardy  Ericas,  Ferns,  and  a  few  hardy  flowers.  The  Ericas  were 
staged  in  baskets,  and  were  much  admired;  E.  vagans  alba, 
a'  1  ■  1  golden  variety  were  most  conspiouous.’ 

A  basket  ot  Scolopendrium  crispum  majus  was  excellent.  Cut 
blooms  of  Romneya  Coulteri  were  also  noted. 


Gloxinias,  Carnations,  Fruit  Trees. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  made  a  grand  display  of 
tjJoxinia.s,  the  plants  were  good,  and  the  strain  could  hardly  be 
surpassed.  Crested  Begonias  were  also  exhibited  with  a  few 
Lelosias,  the  whole  being  ta.stefully  arranged  with  light 
Bairns  and  .small  Maidenhair  Ferns,  wliich  made  it  most  bright 
and,  withal,  refreshing. 

Hardy  flowers  were  nicely  staged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  White 
Wor^ster,  Montbretias,  Monardias,  Gladioli,  Begonias,  Phloxes’ 
and  Dahlias  being  well  represented,  the  front  of  the  table  being 
edged  with  a  large  variety  of  trailing  plants. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  arranged  a  table  of  Car- 
nation.s  in  fir.st-rate  style,  chiefly  of  the  border  type,  though 
Malmaisons  and  Trees  were  to  be  seen.  The  leading  varieties 
were  H.  J.  (.’utbu.sh,  Waverley,  Marmion,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
and  Mrs.  Nicholson.  The  blooms  exhibited  no  sign  of  the 
weather  experienced  down  south. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  occupied  a  bay 
in  the  large  tent  with  a  grand  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  i>ots ; 
they  consisted  of  Peaches,  Peregrine,  small  trees  loaded  with 
fruit.  Champion  and  Milton;  Nectarine,  Dryden ;  huge  fruits 
of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  Apple ;  Apricots  in  variety ;  Plum  Late 
Orange,  a  tree  three  years  old  carrying  seventy-four  fruits. 
The  iiot  Vines  trained  as  Ferns  were  quite  pictures.  Cherries 
were  also  well  represented.  The  collection  could  only  be 
described  as  perfect. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sons,  Shrew.sbury,  made  a  nice  show 
of  Ferns,  chiefly  in  decorative  sizes,  with  a  few  Dracsenas  and 
Crotons.  The  exhibit  was  refreshing  amongst  so  many  gay 
groups,  and  was  admirably  .staged. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Brookfield  Nursery,  Oltcn,  occupied 
a  large  table  with  hardy  flowers.  The  Phloxes  were  fine,  and 
did  not  appear  injured  by  the  weather.  Liliums  in  variety 
were  also  notable,  as  were  also  Gaillardias,  Statices,  and  Sidalce'a 
Listeri.  The  whole  were  well  arranged. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  sent  hardy  flowers  in  good  variety 
and  a  large  collection  of  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums  arranged  with 
small  Maidenhair  Ferns.  The  trusses  were  large,  bright,  and 
fresh,  and  attracted  much  notice. 

Begonias  came  in  force  from  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  Bath.  The  blooms  were  exceedingly  fine  and  well  staged, 
as  they  usually  are  from  this  firm. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  an  effective  display  of  foliage 
plants  such  as  Dracaenas  in  variety,  some  well  coloured  Crotons, 
Abutilon  Savitzi,  Alocasias,  and  Caladiums.  The  specimens 
were  well  grouped,  and  the  whole  finished  off  well. 

A  nice  group  of  Caladiums  were  put  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  We.st  Norwood.  The  plants  were  large,  in  splendid 
condition,  and  nicely  displayed. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  baskets 
of  Senecio  clivorum  and  Astilbe  Davidi,  both  recently  described 
in  these  pages. 

Medal  Awards. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  honorary  exhibits;  — 

Large  gold  (special  award)  to  Rivers  and  Son;  to  Captain 
Holford  ;  to  Sutton  and  Sons;  and  Hobbies,  Limited. 

Small  gold  medals  to  J.  Peed  and  Son;  John  Russell;  Jar¬ 
man  and  Co. ;  Ranelagh  Nursery  Co.  ;  Dicksons,  Chester ; 
W.  B.  Child;  Blackmore  and  Laiigdon ;  Edwin  Murrell;  R. 
Smith  and  Co. 

Silver-gilt  medals  to  Amos  Perry ;  W.  Cutbrnsh  and  Sons ; 
F.  Bou.skell,  Esq. ;  Hewitt  and  Co.  ;  John  Forbes  ;  T.  R.  Hayes ; 
Davies  and  Sons;  H.  Deverill;  J.  H.  White;  Henry  Eckford; 
W.  Clibran  and  Son  ;  and  Reamsbottob  and  Co. 

Silver  medals  to  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso;  Vincent  Slade; 
B.  Hartland  and  Sons;  F.  M.  Bradley;  W.  and  J.  Brown;  R. 
Milner,  and  J.  Backhouse  and  Son. 


Nine  NoveIs-4000  Trees. 

A  recent  calculation  was  made  showing  what  an  immense 
quantity  of  timber  is  used  to  supply  the  present-day  readers 
with  the  substance  for  their  popular  novels.  Estimating  that 
nine  novels  have  a  total  sale  of  1,600,000  copies,  each  book 
containing  20oz,  the  total  weight  is  2,000,0001b  of  paper. 
Spruce  is  used  to  make  the  cellulose  for  the  paper,  each  tree 
yielding  about  6001b.  A  simple  calculation  shows,  therefore, 
that  the.se  nine  novels  alone  .swept  away  4,000  trees.  We  ivonder 
whether  they  were  worth  it. — (“Commercial  Intelligence.”) 
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Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  August  18tti. 

The  hall  on  this  occasion  was  full  throughout,  Gladioli, 
Bouvardias,  and  hardy  flowers  forming  the  chief  features,  though 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  collection  of  Apples  and 
Potatoes.  Orchids  were  well  represented  for  the  season. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  ;  H.  Little,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs.  J. 
O’Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  W.  C'obb,  J.  Douglas,  F.  Wellesley, 
G.  F.  Moore,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  T.  Pitt,  E.  Hill,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  and  T.  W.  Bond. 

Orchids  were  represented  by  five  nice  groups,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  odd  jilants  from  various  exhibitors.  A  well-arranged 
group  came  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill.  A  few  of  the 
best  were  Cypripedium  Felicity,  Lselio-Cattleya  Wm.  Pitt, 
Odontoglossum  Florrie,  the  quaint  Bollea  coefestis,  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  albens,  and  L.  G.  Myra. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Ashton  and  t'o.,  Southgate,  also  contributed 
a  beautiful  collection,  the  chief  being  Leelia  Iona  Southgate 
variety,  L.  Amanda,  a  natural  hybrid,  a  well  flowered  plant  of 
C.  Loddigesi,  L.-C.  Massangeana,  and  a  few  nice  Cypripediums. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Go.,  Bradford,  made  a  nice  display. 


longissima,  Stanhopea  oculata,  and  a  few  nice  Gypripediums. 
A  few  fine  specimens  came  from  Gapt.  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  which  included  a  fine  piece  of  Lgelio-Gattleya  Gallisto- 
glossa  variety  excelsa.  C.  Germania  Superba,  L.-G.’  Eximia,  a 
Avell  flowered  plant  of  Vanda  coerulea,  and  G.  imbricata. 

Mr.  Geo.  Matthews,  gardener  to  Lord  Auckland,  Kitley, 
Plymouth,  sent  a  spike  of  Oncidiuiu  luridum  guttatum,  which 
measured  .seven  feet  .six  inches  long  and  carried  two  hundred  and 
thirtj'-one  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Me,ssrs.  C.  E. 
Dniery,  G.  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  Jennings,  W  Howe  G 
Reuthe,  C.  Dixon,  G.  Jeffries.  J.  W.  Barr,  C.  E.  Pearson,  R  G. 
Notcutt,  W.  Guthbertson,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  .  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  and  Amos 
Perry. 

Me.ssrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  staged  a  grand  collection 
of  Gladioli  in  four  rows  running  the  entire  length  of  the  hall. 
The  spikes  were  beautifully  developed,  and  many  of  the  varieties 
of  great  merit.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  Foster,  Numa, 
rvclip.se,  Frank  Miles,  Mrs.  F.  Field,  Lord  Swansea,  Burgh 
Westra,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Western  Glory,  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  The 
Sultan,  Prince  of  Orange,  Tros,  Grandeur,  Lord ''Hawke  and 
Lucus. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
contributed  a  large  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants, 
which  occupied  a  table  56ft  long.  The  chief  feature  bemg  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Bouvardias  in  5in  pots,  which  were  dwarf  and  well 
flowered.  The  varieties  were  arranged  in  blocks.  The  most 
conspicuous  being  Hogarthi  flore-i^leno.  King  of  Scarlets,  alba 
odorata.  President  Cleveland,  Bridesmaid,  President  Garfield, 
and  Reine  des  Roses. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  came  a  nice 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  and  rock  plants.  In  the  former  were 
loted  good  bunches  of  Phloxes,  Tritomas,  Statice  latifolia. 
Gladioli,  and  Helianthuses.  The  rock  and  alpine  plants  were 
composed  chiefly  of  Sempervivums  and  Saxifragas. 

Metssrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Gheshunt,  made  a  capital  display  of 
Phloxes  and  hardy  shrubs.  The  best  Phloxes  were  Iris, 
Coquelicot,  Miss  Pemberton,  Mrs.  J.  Barker,  Fiancee,  Grevin, 
and  Le  Madlii.  The  most  noteworthy  shrubs  being  Tamarix 
hispida  sestivalis,  Golutea  melanocalyx,  and  Comus  Gonchaltz.. 

An  intere.sting  exhibit  of  Gladioli,  named  Goff’s  Canadian 
hybrids,  came  from  Mr.  H.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  Tlie  flowers  were  remarkable  for 
their  rich  and  varied  colours,  some  of  them  being  quite  new  in 
colour  and  marking.  Judging  from  appearances,  they  look  like 
a  cross  between  Child’s  and  Lemoine’s  hybrids. 

Dahlias  were  nicely  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley.  The  Cactus  varieties  occupied  the  centre,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  pompon  and  single  forms.  Tire  most  con.spicuous 
being  Eva,  Alpha,  Ajax,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  J.  H.  Jackson,  Clara 
G.  Stredwick,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Perkins,  Lyric,  and  Cheal’s  White. 
The  pompons  were  rather  large,  but  of  good  form,  while  the 
singles  were  staged  in  Messrs.  Cheal’s  well-known  style. 

Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  also  contributed 
a  charining  box  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus.  The  flowers  were  very 
varied  in  colour,  and  the  plants  carried  plenty  of  blossom. 

Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  composed  of  large  baskets  of  Senecio  clivorum,  Sam- 
bucus  canadensis,  Watsonia  Meriana  Arderni,  beautifully  deve¬ 


loped,  and  Astilbe  Davidi,  with  rosy  purple  heads,  all  arranged 
on  the  floor. 

Frilled  Begonias  in  a  fine  range  of  colours  came  from  Herr 
M.  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart.  The  blooms  were  of  good  average  size  and 
beautifully  frilled.  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  variety 
caljed  Bavaria,  somewhat  like  the  popular  Gloire  de  Lorraine,, 
having  deep  rosy  flowers. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  staged  a  nice 
table  of  hardy  flowers,  the  Phloxes  being  especially  good.  A  few 
large  bunche.s  of  Trollius  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  while  a; 
good  collection  of  Pentstemons  were  also  noted. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  M  inchmore  Hill,  made  an  imposing  display 
of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  were  noted  Coreopsis  verticillata, 
Astilbe  chinensis.  Fuchsia  globosa,  Rudbeckia  purpurea.  Winch- 
more  Hill  variety,  Btuddleia  variabilis,  Asclepias  incarnata, 
Chrysanthemum  latifolium  var.  Perfection,  and  Statices 
Limonium  in  red,  white,  and  blue  varieties.  The  whole  exhibit 
being  tastefully  arranged  and  displayed. 

Hollyhocks  came  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron 
Walden.  The  back  of  the  exhibit  was  formed  with  eighteen 
splendid  spikes  in  as  many  colours,  while  twelve  dozen  Wooms 
formed  the  front.  The  flowers  were  as  double  as  could  be,  and 
the  colours  left  little  to  be  desired.  A  little  Asparagus  foliage 
and  Gypsophila  relieved  the  formality  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  staged  a  table  of  Lobelias, 
Gaillardias  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Monarch  in  fine  form. 
Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams,  and  a  variety  of  perpetiial  flowering 
Pinks. 

From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  came  a  large 
display  of  hardy  flowers  and  Water  Lilies,  also  an  interesting 
display  of  hardy  Ericas.  The  Phloxes  were  staged  in  good 
variety.  Violas  were  also  prominent,  but  they  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  arrangement  in  jasper  vases.  A  huge  group  of  Tritomas 
were  also  noted,  and  the  pretty  Chrysanthemum  maximum  W. 
Robinson  was  much  admired.  The  clull  day  did  not  encourage 
l;he  Nymphaeas  to  open,  or  they  would  have  made  a  nice  display. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hud.son,  gardener  to  L.  de  Rothschild,  E.sq.,  Acton, 
staged  fine  Nymphaeas  in  fine  form.  They  were  N.  stellata  pul- 
cherrima,  N.  gigantea  Hudsoni,  N.  .stellata,  Berlin  variety, 
N.  W.  Stone,  a  very  deep  blue,  and  a  night  blooming  variety 
called  George  Huster,  a  bright  rosy  red  with  narrow'  petals,  a 
.splendid  form. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Pre.sent:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs.  H. 
Balderson.  J.  Cheal,  H.  Esling,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  J.  Basham, 
G.  Keif,  H.  Markham,  O.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Veitch,  J.  Jacqiies, 

J.  Willard,  G.  Wythes,  and  F.  Q.  Lane. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  contributed  a  fine 
display  of  Apples,  staged  in  baskets  and  boxes.  There  was  a 
good  number  of  each  variety  exhibited.  The  fruits  were  large 
and  certainly  well  coloured  for  the  season.  Lady  Sudeley,  Pott’s 
Seedling,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Red 
Astrachan,  Williams’  Favourite,  Red  Quarrenden,  Wo  Tester 
Pearmain,  and  Grenadier,  were  most  conspicuous,  and  formed  a 
fine  feature. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  twenty-five  baskets 
of  early  and  second  early  Potatoes.  The  tubers  were  all 
grown  at  Orpington,  and  were  grand  examples  of  culture  ;  every 
basket  contained  only  clean,  typical  specimens.  The  best 
varieties  were  Early  Puritan,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Windsor  Castle, 
Niiretyfold,  Sir  j.  Llewelyn,  Mr.  Bresee,  Eightyfold,  The 
Factor,  C’rimson  Beauty,  and  British  Premier. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre,  Fen  Forest,  Rock  S.O.,  seat  a  fine  dish 
of  Peas  called  The  Logan.  Mr.  J.  Bow'erman  staged  a  new 
Runner  Bean  called  Hackwood  Success.  The  pods  wore  over  a 
foot  long,  bright  green  in  colour,  straight,  and  of  good  form. 

From  Mr.  Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  Park  Gardens,  Dorking,  came 
a  bunch  of  Norbury  Seedling  Grape,  which  has  large  berries,  but 
the  bunch  appeared  over-thinned. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  staged  a  nice  basket  of  Straw'berry  Royal 
Sovereign.  The  fruits  w'ere  of  good  size  and  bright  in  colour. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know’  how’  Mr.  Hudson  produced  .such 
fine  fruits  so  late  in  the  season. 

Mr.  H.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  New'  Barnet,  staged  a  box  of 
Tomatoes  named  Coronation,  but  the  fruits  were  too  large  for 
general  purposes. 

A  fine  box  of  Peach  Peregrine  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers 
and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  the  fruits  being  large  and  w’ell 
coloured. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
sent  up  a  new  Melon,  and  also  a  Vegetable  Marrow,  a  cross 
betw’een  Custard  and  Turk’s  Cap. 

Medal  Awards. 

Okchid  Committee. — Silver  Floras,  for  groups  of  Orchids,  to 
Stanley  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate;  Capt.  Holford,  Tetbury; 
Charlesworth  and  C'o.,  Bradford;  H.  T.  Pitts,  Esq.,  Stamford 
Hill. 

Floral  Committee. — Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  for 
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Bouvardias;  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  Gladioli. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group  of  Hollyhocks  to  Messrs.  ^Vebb 
and  Brand,  Saffron  'Walden.  Silver  idora  for  group  of  ber- 
baceous  plants  to  Messrs.  J.  '\"eitcb  and  Sons,  Chelsea ;  and  for 
hardy  cut  flowers  to  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silver 
Banksians  for  group  of  hardj"  flowers  to  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cran- 
brook,  Kent:  and  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  "Winchmore  Hill:  for 
Dahlias  and  shrubs  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley:  and  for  hardy 
flowers  to  AIes.srs.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  Southampton. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Knightians,  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Bothesay,  for  collections  of  early  Potatoes,  and  to 
Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  for  collection  of  Apples. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Bean,  Hackicood  Success  (.J.  Bowenuan). — A  Scarlet  Runner  of  fine 
proportions,  about  15in.  long,  bright  green,  and  even  throughout ;  an 
acquisition.  A.M. 

Begonia  Bavaria  (’W.  Pfitzei’). — A  bright  rosy  variety,  apparently 
of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  very  free-flowering.  A.JI. 

Gladioli,  Lady  Muriel  Biyby  (Kelway).— A  soft  creamy  yellow, 
with  a  blotch  of  red  on  the  lower  petal.  A.M. 

Gladioli  Nymph  (W.  C.  Bull). — A  large  white  variety  with  a  little 
crimson  at  the  base,  spike  badly  twisted.  A.M. 

Lcdia  Iona,  Southgate  variety  (Stanley  Ashton  and  Co.). — A  cross 
between  L.  pumila  .and  L.  tenebrosa,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  purple, 
with  a  deep  purple  lip.  A.M. 

Peach  Peregrine  (T.  Rivers  and  Son). — A  large  fruit,  well  coloured 
almost  all  over,  of  exquisite  flavour.  A.M. 

Tamarix  Odesana  (Paul  and  Son). — A  pale  form,  carrying  large 
heads  of  bloom.  A.M. 

Chippenham,  August  12th. 

The  Chippenham  Horticultural  Society  has  so  long  enjoyed  a 
.succession  of  fine  days  for  their  fixture,  and  has  secured  such  a 
large  share  of  local  patronage,  that  the  day  is  looked  upon  as  a 
necessary  holiday  in  the  district.  The  elements  once  again 
favoured  the  fortunes  of  their  exchequer,  the  attendance  being 
larger  than  over,  as  also  were  the  number  of  entrants  in  com¬ 
petition. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  prize  offered  for  a  group  of 
120  square  feet  .stimulated  a  larger  interest  and  a  much  greater 
effort  to  excel,  and  the  result  was  considered  a  full  justification 
of  the  committee’s  action.  Alessrs.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  with 
a  bright,  pleasing,  and  choice  a.ssortment  of  foliage  and  flower, 
made  a  successful  claim  for  first  prize.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son, 
Bath,  took  the  second  place  with  an  excellent  arrangement  of 
choice  and  suitable  material,  though  it  lacked  the  brightness  of 
the  premier  exhibit.  Mr.  Bible,  gardener  to  the  Prince  Hatz- 
feldt,  Draycot,  ivas  third.  Fuchsias  were  good,  the  veteran 
grower,  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  being  defeated  by  Mr.  H.  Pocock, 
Hilperton,  with  beautifully  fresh  and  well-flowered  specimens. 

Mr.  Tucker  easily  won  in  the  class  for  six  specimen  flowering 
plants,  Messrs.  G.  Hallett,  Bath,  and  J.  B.  Wood  and  Son, 
Chipping  Sodbuiy,  following.  Mr.  Tucker  excelled  in  single 
and  double  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  also  Ferns,  six  of  each.  His 
plants  were  models  of  good  culture.  Mr.  Strugnell  took  the 
lead  from  Messrs.  Wood  and  Hollett  for  three  Palms,  and  Col. 
Vivian’s  gardener  won  also  with  six  Caladiums.  Liliums,  table 
plants,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  made  an  extensive  show. 

Roses  were  excellent,  large,  fresh,  and  bright,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  both  keen  and  extensive.  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  won  from  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son,  Worcester, 
and  Perkins,  Coventry,  for  thirty-six  varieties  in  a  close  contest. 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  took  the  premier  card  in  the  next 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  Messrs.  Mattock,  Oxford,  and 
Jefferies  following.  With  twenty-four  distinct  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  Cray  and  Sons,  and  G.  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  were  the  winners,  the  same  growers  securing  the  prizes 
for  twelve  Pompon  and  the  same  number  of  Cactus  in  triplets. 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  won  easily  in  the  class 
for  Carnations,  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Alden, 
also  from  Bath,  following,  the  contest  being  keien,  and  the 
blooms  of  high  merit. 

Mr.  Tucker  scored  ivith  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  cut  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son  annexed  the  first 
prize  for  herbaceous  flowers  with  an  excellent  collection.  Messrs. 
Jefferies  and  Mattock  staged  beautiful  Gladioli  in  twelve 
varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  Bath,  defeated  the^  usually 
successful  Chippenham  grower,  Mr.  Humphries,  with  herbaceous 
Phloxes. 

Fruit,  both  in  extent  and  quality,  surprised  not  a  few  among 
exhibit-ors  and  visitors.  Apples  and  Plums,  which  are  so 
notoriously  scarce,  being;  so  well  staged  here.  For  a  collection 
of  eight  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  Strugnell,  Mr.  Pitts,  gardener  to 
Sir  Audley  Neeld,  Grittleton,  and  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Bath,  won  in 
the  order  of  their  names  with  fruit  of  high  merit.  Messrs. 
Hadman  and  Son  won  with  black,  and  B.  de  Bertodano,  Esq., 
with  white  Grapes;  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Colne,  and  Col.  Vivian 
taking  the  prizes  for  one  and  three  dishes  of  Peaches  respec¬ 
tively.  With  Nectarines,  Messrs.  Bible  and  Harris  won  with 
beautifully  coloured  Pine-apples.  Mr.  Cook,  Neston  Park,  with 


three  dishes  of  culinary,  won'  from  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Bath,  both 
staging  really  nice  fruits  of  Warner’s  King  and  Ecklinville. 
Positions  of  these  exhibitors  were  reversed  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Cherries  were  scarce,  and  Pears  still 
more  so. 

Table  decorations  proved  an  interesting  annexe,  and  created 
a  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  A  tent 
was  devoted  exclusivel.v  to  these  ladies’  exhibits.  Mrs.  Colstou 
Hale,  Warminster,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Bath,  and  Miss  Compton, 
Malmesbury,  were  the  prizewinners,  but  much  debate  was  to  bo 
heard  bearing  on  the  tastes  and  decisions  of  the  lady  judges.  One 
very  handsome  table  dressed  with  Orchid  blossmus  was  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored,  while  one  much  overdone  with  a,  poor  coloured 
Sweet  Pea  arrangement  was  admitted  into  the  select  list.  With 
Messrs.  Perkins’  shower  bouquet  of  beautiful  Orchids  came  free 
and  frequent  commendation  of  praise,  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son, 
Bath,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  Bath,  also  showing  well. 

Classes  provided  for  the  district  did  not  bring  out  anything 
strikingly  meritorious,  and  the  popular  opinion  freely  expressed 
was  that  the  prizes  would  be  better  spent  in  improving  other 
existing  open  classes.  Amateurs’  and  cottagers’  sections  are  a 
strict  necessity,  and  are  well  responded  to,  but  the  district  com¬ 
petition  is  made  poor  by  the  small  area  affected,  and  the  paucity 
of  entries  made  by  local  gardeners. 

The  society  is  well  supported  b.v  resident  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  Hardenhuish  Park,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  E.  H.  Clutter- 
buck,  Esq.,  makes  an  ideal  show  ground.  Air.  AV.  Small, 
secretary,  deserves  well  of  his  committee  for  the  exercise  of 
strictly  business  capacity  and  geniality  of  manner  to  all  and 
everyone  alike. 

Tavistock,  August  12th. 

On  Wednesday,  August  12,  the  fifty-sixth  annual  exhibition 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  took  place  in  the  Market  Hall. 
The  Devon  BetHveepers’  Association  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  flower  show.  Honey,  wax,  bees,  appliances, 
Ac.,  were  on  v’iew,  and  a  lecture  on  bee-keeping  was  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Jordan,  of  Bristol,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 
Charming  displays  of  flowers  and  plants  from  the  owners  of 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  delighted  the  public.  From  Mr. 
F.  Q.  Clatworthy,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  Litton  Park; 
from  Mr.  J.  Quick,  florist.  The  Library,  Tavistock;  and  from 
Mr.  J.  Warren,  Parkwooff  Nurseries,  Tavistock.  Masses  of 
clean,  well  grown  plants  the  three  groups  showed.  A  beautiful 
stand  of  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Edred  Marshall,  of  Parkwood  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Chanter),  completed  a  well  arranged  set  of 
non-competing  decorations.  Mr.  Chatworthy’s  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  were  arranged  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
reaching  high  towards  the  roof.  There  were  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis.  President  Carnot,  Begonia  (pink),  Diascia  barhara  (a 
new  variety,  light  pink),  Acalypha  Sanderi,  Lilium  lancifolium, 
Ac. 

Mr.  J.  Quick’s  stand  was  large  and  good.  Here  were  choice 
Orchids,  among  them  Disa  grandiflora  (Flower  of  the  Gods), 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  Odontoglossums  in  variety,  On- 
cidium  cucullatum,  stately  Palms,  Seaforthia  elegans,  and 
Chamserops  excelsa,  Ac.  Books  and  flowers  are  evidently  a  com¬ 
bination  in  Tavistock’s  librarian’s  view.  Mr.  Marshall’s  stand 
showed  a  light  and  tasteful  handling.  Malniaison  Carnations, 
Montbretias,  Galtonias,  Marguerites,  Liliums,  Palms,  Fuchsias, 
and  Achimenes  were  lovely.  Mr.  J.  Warren  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  whose  plants  were  much  admired. 

From  the  Palace  of  the  Poor — Tavistock  Union  Workhouse 
garden  (Master,  Mr.  G.  Coles) — came  a  highly  commendable  col¬ 
lection  of  vegetables.  Mr.  J.  Pearce  showed  twelve  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  Hepper,  autumn  Onions;  and  Messrs.  S. 
AVorth  and  T.  Northcott  boxes  of  Cactus  Dahlias;  while  Mr. 
Greenfield’s  (mark  the  word)  Grass  bore  the  statement  that  the 
seeds  were  found  buried  with  a  skeleton  in  a  pre'-historio  cist 
(grave)  at  Harlyn  Bay,  North  Cornwall  coast,  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  2,500  years  old.  After  that,  I  think  that  the  show  can 
truthfully  be  described  as  the  best  held  in  Tavistock  for  some 
years.  Competition  in  some  classes  was  keen.  Some  wonderful 
Onions  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clatworthy,  Lifton  Park.  They  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Taunton  the  following  day.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  for  four  years  past.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  patron 
of  the  society,  and  his  agent,  Mr.  E.  C.  Bundle,  of  Deer  Park, 
is  president  for  the  year.  Mr.  Rundle  in  many  ways  has  greatly 
helped  the  show.  Mr.  G.  Chapman,  seci'etary,  was  a  great  help 
to  all  concerned  in  a  good  show. 

Mr  E.  Sly,  of  Tamerton,  was 'first  in  collection  (1)  of  vege¬ 
tables;  Mr.  T.  Paige  first  in  collection  (2)  of  vegetables;  and 
Mr.  R.  Stanbury,  of  Lifton,  was  first  in  collection  (3)  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Mr.  F.  Q.  Clatworthy,  in  the  open  competition,  carried 
off  first  prize  in  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  named,  eight  of 
each  sort  ;  Mr.  E.  Sly  came  second,  and  Mr.  Hocking,  gardener 
to  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  (a  world-wide  name),  was  third. 
Among  the  competitors  were  several  winners  who  have  been 
members  of  horticultural  classes  under  the  County  Counc.ih 
Many  subjects  are  omitted  from  this  report,  but  keen  competi¬ 
tion  was  experienced  in  Onions,  Potatoes,  and  Peas. 
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Among  the  successful  exhibitors  of  flowers  were  Messrs. 
Merrifleld,  for  annuals;  Brown,  for  Carnations;  Webb,  for 
Dahlias;  H.  Crossinan,  for  Geraniums,  &c.  For  collection  of 
cut  Roses,  first,  Mr.  J.  Southcott :  second,  Mr.  H.‘  Crossman. 
Mr.  Gladstone  Apple,  among  the  fruit,  took  a  high  place,  the 
colour  and  flavour  being  very  fine.  For  the  open  collection  Mr. 
Clatworthy  was  first,  Mr.  Hocking  second,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chichester  third.  Melons,  first,  Mr.  W.  Chichester;  second, 
Mr.  Clatworthy.  Best  ripe  fruits,  first,  for  collection,  Mr.  Clat¬ 
worthy;  second.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Peas,  fifty  pods,  first. 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould ;  second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Trahair ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  Wilmot.  In  honey  Messrs.  W.  E.  Brooking  (Kingsbridge), 
J.  Sheldon  (Umborleigh),  W.  E.  Brooking  (lib  section  comb 
honey),  E.  E.  Scholefield  (Chudleigh).  C.  Squire  (Morthoe,  Ilfra¬ 
combe),  J.  ]M.  Cann  (Brixham),  and  W.  J.  Cavey  took  first 
prizes.  The  honey  was  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  greatly 
commended  by  the  judge. — X. 

Taunton,  August  13tli. 

Unqualified  praise  resounded  on  all  hands  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  and  eectent  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Taunton  Society,  held  on  the  above  date.  The  weather, 
too,  being  gloriously  fine,  attracted  visitors  in  their  thousands. 

Trained  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  made  a  inagnificent 
display,  the  whole  length  of  the  spacious  tent  being  filled  on 
one  side.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  fSons  championed  the'  class  for 
twelve,  Stephanotis,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda  nobilis.  Bou¬ 
gainvillea  glabra,  B.  Sanderi,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  I.  Duffi,  and  an 
immense  plant  of  Statice  intermedia  were  most  conspicuous 
specimens.  Mr.  W.  Vau.se,  Leamington,  was  a  good  second; 
Pdr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Marshall,  Essq.,  third;  and 
Mr.  Tucker,  Trowbridge,  fourth.  With  six  Messrs.  Cypher  were 
again  well  first;  Mr.  Vause  second,  and  Mr.  Rowland,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Brock,  Esq.,  third.  These  exhibitors  won  with 
eight  foliage  plants  in  the  same  order  of  names,  Messrs.  Cypher 
being  distinctly  ahead.  Towering  Palms  and  bright  Codiseums 
marked  their  fine  exhibit.  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Tucker  had 
the  best  Ferns.  Similar  classes  are  proruded  for  amateurs,  in 
which  foliage  and  flowering  plants  are  allowed. 

In  that  for  twelve  Mr.  Thomas  led  easily,  his  Codiseums  being 
much  the  finest  in  the  show,  C.  Warreni,  C.  Reidi,  C.  Andre- 
anum,  and  C.  Harrisoni  being  especially  good.  The  flowering 
plants  were  not  so  fine  as  the  foliage,  though  all  were  excellent. 
Mr.  Rowland  came  second  with  an  even  twelve,  all  flowering 
plants.  Fuchsias  were  small.  Begonias  numerous  and  bright, 
Liliums  (good)  and  Caladiums  refined  in  plant  and  choice  in 
variety,  Mr.  Thomas’  being  especially  good.  Single  specimens. 
Orchids,  and  new  and  rare  plants  found  Messrs.  Cypher,  Tribble, 
Thomas,  W.  IT.  Day,  and  F.  Hubbard  in  healthy  rivalry. 

Groups  of  plants  lost  the  service  of  the  Messrs.  Cypher,  but 
in  Mr.  Vause  it  was  at  once  seen  that  an  exponent  of  the  art 
of  floral  blending  was  present.  A  wide  and  lofty  cork  covered 
arch  was  made  to  carry  a  beautifully  furnished  and  graceful 
Phoenix,  beneath  which  were  grouped  small  and  choice  Orchids 
and  varied  foliage  plants,  Codi^ums,  Cocos,  Caladiums,  &c.  ; 
while  the  graceful  Humeas,  with  their  brown  plumose  sprays 
afforded  just  that  quiet  touch  of  elegance  no  other  xrlant  can 
do.  A  cool-looking  base  of  moss  gave  a  finishing  touch  to 
what  was  an  excellent  e’xample  in  tropical  effect.  These  groups 
are  displayed  in  an  oval  13ft  by  10ft  s^race,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  visitors  can  make  iminterruiDted  promenade  among  them. 
Mr.  Rowland’.s  group  from  Exeter  also  afforded  some  striking 
features,  Liliums,  Bamboos,  Orchids,  and  Codiseums  being  deftly 
arranged  with  the  hand  of  an  exxrerienced  exhibitor.  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Son,  Bath,  were  third.  A  smaller  groiqD  for  amateurs, 
l()ft  by  8ft,  also  of  an  oval  shaxre,  found  Mr.  Rowland  an  easy 
winner;  Mr.  Kiclley,  gardener  to  Col.  Sanford,  being  second, 
and  H.  S.  Baily,  Esq.,  Glastonbury,  third. 

Cut  flow’ers  apiDeared  in  the  same  extensive  and  varied  cha¬ 
racter.  So  crowded  was  the  available  space  that  many  exhibits 
could  not  find  advantageous  insxrection.  Roses  were  really 
grand.  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  wmn  in  the  class  for 
tlnrty-six,  and  also  that  for  eighteen  varieties,  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Worcester,  and  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  being  seconcl 
resimctively,  Messrs.  H.  Corder,  Bridgwater,  and  R.  F.  Hobbs, 
Worcester,  taking  the  thirds.  Mr.  Corder  won  from  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Hobbs  with  eighteen  Teas.  Dahlias,  like  Roses, 
were  bright,  large,  and  good.  With  twelve,  Messrs.  Cray, 
Humphries,  and  Wl  Treseder,  Cardiff,  took  the  irrizes.  Messi's. 
Cray  and  Sons  took  the  first  card  wdth  pompon  and  single 
varieties  ;  Mr.  Humphries  won  with  six  Fancies ;  and  Messrs. 
Jarman  six  Cactus.  Phloxes,  Asters,  Carnations,  Hollyhocks, 
Begonias,  Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  and  choice  greenhouse  flowers 
all  found  a  large  entrjq  high  class  quality,  and  many  admirers. 
Names  are  so  numerous  that  space  forbids  their  record. 

Decorative  tables  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Taunton 
schedule  and  show  ground,  and  on  this  occasion  the  artistic 
element  was  irresent  in  goodly  force,  and  it  was  xrleasant  to  find 
the  work  of  the  judges  gave  but  little  cause  for  critical  com¬ 
ment,  whicli  is  so  common  in  this  now  poxoular  phase  of  flower 


shows.  A  dessert  table  laid  for  eight  persons  with  fruit  and 
flowers  found  a  winner  in  Mr.  F.  Lock,  CTediton.  He  had 
beautiful  Orchids, well  arranged  with  Peaches,  Melon,  Grapes, 
and  Nectarines  as  his  dessert  fruit.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son  won 
the  second  i^rize,  and  Mr.  W^.  Vause  third,  all  emxjloying  similar 
Orchid  flowers.  Mrs.  Blake,  Bath,  won  in  the  ladies’  class  for  a 
similar  table.  Mrs.  Hill,  Bridgwater,  second,  and  Mrs.  Cooper, 
West  Monkton,  third.  An  extra  jirize  and  h.e.  card.s  were 
given  other  exhibits,  .so  numerous  and  good  were  they.  Another 
class  for  floral  table  was  Cjuite  as  largely  contested.  Hand 
bouquets  and  vases  of  flowers  were  oxcellent,  the  i>rizes  culled 
mostly  by  i>rofessionals,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Cypher,  Vause,  W.  H.  Coles,  Bristol,  and  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Fruit  made  a  grand  display.  Three  competed  for  a  collection 
of  eight  di.shes.  Mr.  T.  Turton,  gardener  to  R.  D.  Wingfield 
I^igby,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle,  leading  with  Black  Hamburgh 
(small  in  bunch),  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (also  small  in  bunch,  but 
well  coloured),  an  111b  Melon,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Nectarines 
(good).  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Ax^ricots.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  was 
second ;  but  except  for  the  Melon  his  dishes  were  decidedly 
stronger  than  the  fii'st  x^rize  lot.  Col.  Vivian  was  third.  For 
four  dishes  Mr.  Hall  won  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Homing,  Esq.,  both  having  extra  good  fruit.  Mr.  Kidley  third. 
With  Black  Hamburghs  Mr.  Mitchell  won  easily,  as  he  also  did 
with  Muscats  and  any  other  kind  of  black,  staging  good  Gros 
Maroc.  Mr.  Hall  won  with  white,  other  than  Muscats,  with 
Foster’s  Seedling. 

Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  W.  Macadam  Smith,  Esq.,  x^resident 
of  the  society,  led  with  a  fine  dish  of  Peaches,  and  Mr.  Kidley, 
gardener  to  Col.  Sanford,  with  beautifully  coloured  Stanwick 
Elruge,  won  in  the  class  for  Nectarines.  Ax^ricots  were  good, 
also  Pears,  for  the  year.  Plums,  both  light  and  dark  coloured, 
were  excellent;  but  dessert  Cherries  were  absent.  Morellos 
were  finely  shown.  Ax^plos,  too,  were  plentiful  and  good ;  in¬ 
deed,  one  would  scarcely  believe  the  season  to  be  a  bad  one  for 
hardy  fruit,  judged  by  the  quantity  shown  at  Taunton. 

Vegetables  are  always  presented  in  strong  force  at  this 
Western  show,  and  this  season  proved  no  excexJtion  to  the  old 
rule,  and  the  cottagers’  section,  as  is  always  the  case,  was  filled 
with  a  magnificent  disx^lay  of  every  kind.  Potatoes  were  grand, 
so  clean,  large,  and  shax^el.v.  and  the  judges  must  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  merit  of  .such  closely 
allied  qualities.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Mavis,  gardener  to 
Sir  J.  Shelley,  Bart.,  Crediton,  won  with  a  grand  exhibit.  Mr. 
Kidley,  also  a  veteran  vegetable  grower,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Dloore  third.  Potatoes  in  six  varieties  from  Messrs.  Wyley, 
Mavis,  and  Kidley  made  an  admirable  disx>lay,  the  fir.st-named 
winning  also  with  coloured  kidneys  and  white  rounds.  All 
ether  vegetables,  Carrots,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Tomatoes, 
Lettuoe,  Marrows,  and  Turnips,  were  each  severally  of  the 
highest  state  of  x^^rf^ction.  Much  might  be  written  of  the 
cottagers’  array,  but  .sx>ace  forbids. 

The  x^ark,  which  forms  such  an  easily  accessible  show  ground, 
affords  an  ideal  spot  for  such  an  extensive  show,  the  )uany  tents 
being  grouped  so  that  x^romenade  is  made  easy  and  pleasant. 
An  influential  and  business-like  committee  control  arrangement, 
which  work  with  clockwork  smoothnefss.  The  unanimous  verdict 
from  everyone  seemed  to  re-echo  in  the  words  “  Everything 
splendid!” — music,  weather,  show,  and  its  management.  Mr. 
Winsor  is  the  experienced  secretary,  on  whom  the  highest  credit 
reflects. 

Leith,  August  14th  and  15th. 

Leith  Horticultural,  Indu.strial,  and  Sports  Society’s 
twentieth  show  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  IT  and 
15,  at  the  Hawkhill  grounds.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  show  was  last  held  at  Hawkhill,  the  site  usually  being  the 
Victoria  Park ;  but  the  committee,  fully  aware  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  show,  determined  to  hold  it  at  Hawkhill. 
Here  there  is  ample  room  for  the  many  attractions  which  lure 
the  individual  from  city  and  hamlet,  be  he  a  lover  of  flowers,  a 
devotee  of  sx)ort,  or  an  admirer  of  art.  The  only  regrettable 
part  is  that  these  grounds  are'  so  difficult  of  access,  being 
a  considerable  distance  from  either  tram  route  or  railway 
station.  All  round  the  show  was  one  of  great  merit.  The 
classes  rvere  well  fille'd,  the  entries  totalling  1,078,  and  entirely 
filling  the  large  marquee,  in  former  years  containing  both  the 
flower  show  and  industrial  exhibition'section.  Competition  was 
Xierhaxis  str.ongest  in  the  seotion  for  plants  and  cut  flowers,  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens  beiirg  staged.  A  class  which  usually 
excites  great  admiration  is  that  for  floral  designs,  opeir  to  florists 
in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A  much  admired  design,  which  was 
rightly  awarded  first  prize,  was  a  beautiful  cross  and  pedestal, 
composed  mainly  of  dark  x^urple  Sweet  Peas,  the  cross  being 
relieved  by  white  Sweet  Peas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  while  the 
pedestal  made  an  exquisite  background  for  a  cluster  of 
Stephanotis,  pink  Carnations,  aird  Fern. 

In  all  sections  for  tables  of  x>lants  there  was  exhibited  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
Waverley  Market  show’s.  In  the  class  ox>en  to  all  for  a  table  not 
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to  exceed  12ft  by  6ft,  arranged  to  produce  artistic  effect,  tlie^  first 
prize  (a  silver  cup  value  £10)  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Win.  Jobson, 
nurseryman,  Portobello,  with  an  exceedingly  artistically 
arranged  display  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr.  Phillips,  Granton 
Road  Nursery,  secured  second  place  with  a  table  which  produced 
a  good  effect,  but  rather  heavily  arranged.  Mr.  P.  Hunt, 
Murrayfield,  was  third  with  a  bright  display.  In  the  gar¬ 
deners’  section,  for  the  best  arranged  table  of  plants,  there  were 
set  up  some  nice  tables.  Mr.  A.  Alexander,  Craigend  Park, 
Liberton,  took  first  place,  the  second  being  awarded  to  Mr.  P. 
Hunt.  The  amateurs’  section  for  table  of  plants,  8ft  by  4ft, 
brought  forward  a  large  number  of  entries,  and  the  competition 
was  keen.  The  first  prize,  Thos.  McKie  Memorial  Cup  (pre¬ 
sented  by  Provost  McKie),  gold  Ibadge,  and  £2,  being  secured 
by  W.  J.  Brj'son,  53,  East  London  Street ;  second,  Isaac  Black, 
30,  Beaverhall  Terrace;  third,  Wm.  Plinderbith ;  fourth;  D. 
McPherson,  35,  McDonald  Road. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  open  to  nursei’ymen,  there  were 
five  entries,  the  first  place  (gold  medal)  being  secured  by  D.  and 
W.  Croll,  Dundee;  second  (silver  medal),  Hugh  Dickson,  Bel¬ 
fast.  Twenty-four  herbaceous  sj^ikes  or  bunches,  at  least  twelve 
varieties,  first  (gold  medal),  J.  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen ; 
second  (silver  medal),  John  Downie,  Murrayfield.  Twentj’-four 
Cactus  Dahlias,  fii'st,  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast;  second,  John 
Downie,  Murrayfield. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  majority  of  the  local  nursery¬ 
men  seem  to  have  given  this  floui'ishing  show  the  cold  shoulder 
in  the  way  of  exhibits,  the  only  one  forward  being  a  highly 
artistically  arranged  display  of  Violas  and  Pansies,  Show  and 
Fancy,  from  John  Downie,  Beechhill  Nursery,  Murrayfield. 
This  was  worthily  awarded  a  .silver  medal.  Close  by,  shown  by 
the  same  firm,  was  a  bunch  of  new  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  flower  being  of  great  size,  and  the  petal 
of  good  form  and  substance.  It  is  the  largest  typei  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  seems  a  decided  acquisition. 

Watching  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  this  show,  even  in  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  the  writer  of  this  could  not  but  contrast  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  from  a  financial  and  general  point  of  view  with 
the  poor  results  which  are  sometimes  produced  at  our  autumn 
.show  in  the  Waverley  Market.  The  success  of  the  Leith  show 
committee  might  well  induce  any  society  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  for  after  all  even  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
flowers  may  not  appeal  equally  to  all,  and  some  other  attrac¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  is  not  only  desirable,  but  often  necessary,  in 
order  to  acquire  success.  Maj'  the  energetic  and  genial  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Fairley,  and  his  able  assistants,  long  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  and  still  further  popularise  this  successful  exhibition! — 
Edina. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  (Northern  Division). 

The  Northern  Societj'  held  it's  exhibition  iir  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  Saturday  last.  Pastoral  plays 
and  a  fine  military  band  were  the  attractions,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  visitors,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  rain  came  in  torrents  throughout  the  day,  and  the 
attendance  was  indeed  a  small  one.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  J.P., 
the  esteemed  president  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Prescott,  the 
courteous  secretary,  did  all  they  could.  There  was  a  good 
muster  of  exhibitors  from  various  parts,  and  many  flowers  of 
great  merit. 

For  twelve  Carnations,  bizarres,  flakes,  and  white  grounds, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  took  the  lead  cut  of  seven,  with  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Geo.  Melville,  Master  Fred,  Arline,  Sportsman,  Mrs. 
T.  Lord.  Admiral  Curzon,  Gordon  Lewis,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Sarah 
Payne,  Miss  C.  Grahaine,  and  C.  F.  Thurston;  second,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley',  Stakehill,  with  Admiral  Curzon,  and  two  extra  good 
seedlings;  third,  Mr.  T.  Etherington,  Middleton  Junction. 

For  six  bizarres  and  flakes,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Moston,  had 
really  good  flowers  of  Pandora,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Rt.  Houlgrave, 
Gordon  Lewis,  C.  F.  Thur.ston,  and  Sarah  Payne;  the  se-cond, 
Mr.  J.  Brocklehurst,  Marple,  with  G.  Melville,  fine;  third,  W. 
Curbstone,  Kilmarnock,  and  fourth,  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock. 

The  Picotee  classes  were  admirable.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston, 
Wolverhampton,  taking  a  distinct  lead  for  twelve  dissimilar  white 
grounds,  all  in  the  best  varieties;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham, 
was  a  good  second,  and  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord. 

For  six  white  grounds  there  were  ten  lots,  Mr.  J.  Edwards 
gaining  the  victory  with  extra  choice  flowei’s  ;  second.  Rev.  C. 
Gottwaltz,,  Droitwich,  and  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  The 
class  for  twelve  Selfs  was  excellent,  four  competing.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown  scored  with  heavy  flowers,  in  ivliich  “dressing”  was 
almost  nil;  second,  C.  F.' Thurston;  and  third,  T.  Lord. 

For  six  Selfs,  the  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  won  handsomely  out  of 
eight  lots;  second,  Mr.  Curbstone,  with  fine  Barras  and  Nubian; 
third,  Mr.  D.  Walker. 

For  twelve  Fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  or  Picotccs, 
IMr.  C.  F.  Thurston  staged  magnificent  flowers  of  Queen  Blass, 
C.  B.  Thomson  (2),  Daniel  Defoe  (2),  Czarina,  Artisan,  Argosy, 
&c.  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown.  A  nice  even  lot  were  the  sixes. 


Mr.  D.  Walker  winning  with  H.  Falkland,  Helios,  Edith,  Chas. 
Martel,  Paladin,  Gronow.  There  was  a  smart  battle,  for  single 
blooms.  Be.st  scarlet  bizarre,  Mr.  Thurston,  with  Rt.  Houlgrave. 
Best  crimson  bizarre,  first  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Master 
Fred  and  G.  S.  Hedderley.  Best  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  first 
and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  T.  Lord  and  Sarah  Payne.  Best 
scarlet  flake,  first  and  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  Sports¬ 
man.  Best  rose  flake,  Mr.  C'.  F.  Thurston,  with  Mrs.  Rowen 
and  Mr.  T.  Lord.  Be.st  purple  flake,  first,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
Gordon  Lewis. 

PicOTEES — Best  heavy  edged  red,  fir.st,  Mr.  T.  Lord<  with  J. 
Smith ;  second  and  fourth,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Brunette  and 
Beatrice.  Blest  light  edged,  first  and  third,  Mr.  Thurston,  with 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  T.  Williams.  Best  heavy  edged  purple,  fir.st 
and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Mrs.  Openshaw.  Best  light 
edged  purple,  first  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Pride  of 
Leyton  and  Myra  ;  second  and  fourth.  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz,  .same 
varieties.  Best  heavy  edged  rose,  scarlet  and  salmon,  first,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  Mrs.  Payne.  Best  light  edged  rose,  scarlet 
or  salmon,  fir.st  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Lucy;  second 
and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Fortrose  and  Favourite 

The  premier  blooms  were  :  J.  B.  Hextall  Carnation  from  Mr. 
J.  Edwards  and  to  Myra  Picotee  from  Mr.  Brown.  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Rev.  C.  Gottwaltz  for  Myra,  a  medium  purple 
edge,  and  to  Lucy,  a  light  edged  scarlet  Picotee.  Mr.  Ben 
Simonite  gained  a  certificate  for  Aurora,  a  heavy  edged  rose 
Carnation. — R.  P.  R. 

Harborne  Gooseberry  Growers’. 

The  eighty-ninth  annual  shoiv  of  this  society  was  recently 
held  at  the  Green  Man  Hotel,  Harborne. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chief  awards  :  — Premier  prize  : 
Mr.  E.  Withers,  Bobby,  20dwt  9grs.  Twin  berries  iirize  :  first, 
Mr.  E.  Withers,  Fascination,  28dwt  17grs. 

Class  prizes. — Red:  Mr.  E.  Withers,  with  Bobby,  20dwt  6gr.s. 
Yellow  :  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Leveller,  20dwt  6grs.  Green  :  Mr.  E. 
Withers,  Stockwell,  17dwt.  White:  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Trans¬ 
parent,  lOdwt  21grs. 

Six  red  berries. — 1,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Bobby,  llJdwt  12grs  ;  2, 
Mr.  W.  James,  Dan’s  Mistake  and  Bobby.  93dwt  12grs. 

Six  yellow  berries. — First,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Leveller,  llGdwt ; 
Messrs.  James  and  Careless  next  with  Leveller. 

Six  green  berries. — 1,  Mr.  T.  Careless,  Shiner,  91dwt  6grs ; 
2,  Mr.  W.  James,  Surprise,  87d\vt  18grs ;  3,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Sur¬ 
prise  and  Telegraph,  87dwt. 

Six  white  berries. — 1,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Transparent,  98dwt  ; 
2,  Mr.  A.  Wise,  ditto,  82dwt ;  3,  Mr.  M'.  James,  with  Careless, 
77dwt  19grs. 

Special  pries  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Withers,  T.  Care¬ 
less,  T.  Richards,  W.  James,  and  B,  Smallwood,  with  such  varie- 
tie.s  as  British  Oak,  Bobby,  and  Leveller. 

In  addition  tO'  the  foregoing  show  there  was  held  a  few 
days  previously  another  under  the  auspices  of  a  much  younger 
society  at  the  Sportsman  Inn,  Harborne.  It  Avas  not  so  large 
in  extent.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  Gooseberries  at  the  recent 
amateurs’  and  cottagers’  shoAV  held  in  connection  Avith  the  Har¬ 
borne  Charity  Sports  Fete. — W.  G. 

Rock  Ferry. 

In  the.  classes  for  groups  six  competed,  that  for  64  sq.  ft. 
being  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Di\  Cooke,  Ttie 
Brook;  Mr.  H.  Ogden,  second.  Fora  space  of  45  sq.  ft.,  Mr. 
H.  Morris,  gardener  to  G.  Atkin  Esq.,  took  the  lead,  having  a 
good  ceaitre  and  highly  coloured  Dracsenas,  Caladiums,  Crotons, 
Ac.  Dr.  Cooke  Avon  for  six  .stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Substantial  prizes  Avere  offered  in  other  miscellaneous  plant 
classes,  a  Avord  being  due  to  Mes.srs.  Roby  and  Lee  for  extra  fine 
Begonias,  and  to  Mr.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  E.  EA*ans,  Esa]., 
Spital  Old  Hall,  for  tAAo  excellent  specimen  Ferns  of  Nephrolepis 
daA'allioides  furcans  and  Davallia  fijiensis.  The  principal  speci¬ 
men  Orchid  was  Cattleya  Sanderiana  from  Mr.  S.  Bell,  gardener 
to  J.  U.  Hodgson,  E.'^q. 

Tlie  cut  floAver  competition  Avas  a  complete  success.  For  a 
collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  six  competed,  and  Mr. 
FindloAA',  gardener  to  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.  led:  Mr.  J.  Clarke, 
gardener  to  H.  D.  Ti-elaAvny,  Esq.,  ShotAvick  Park,  near  Che.ster, 
second,  his  stand  containing  distinct  varieties,  each  floAver  stand¬ 
ing  clear  of  its  neighbour,  and  of  fine  form.  There  Avere  some 
striking  table  decorations.  Roses  Avere  fully  up  to  the  average, 
Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  R.  Kellock,  Esq.,  being  first  for  twelve. 
Herbaceous  floAvers  alone  Avere  Avorth  the  price  of  admi.ssion, 
Messrs.  J.  Lee  and  J.  Clarke  Avinning.  Indoor  cut  floAvers  from 
Mr.  Hodgson  Avere  very  choice.  The  display  of  fruit  Avas  large, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Paterson,  coming  first  for  six 
dishes.  Mr.  A.  Crisp,  gardener  to  M.  Clover,  Esq.,  secured 
Peach  and  Nectarine  classes  Avith  Dymond  and  Red  Roman. 
Grand  Black  Hamburghs  and  Madresfield  Court  came  from  Mr. 
J. 'Richards,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Kendall.  Esq.  :  Mr.  Hodgson  with 
Muscats,  and  Mrs.  Paterson,  Golden  Champion.  Mr.  C.  Irvine. 
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gardenei'  to  F.  C.  D.  Castle,  Esq.,  had  good  hardy  fruits.  Earl’s 
Favourite  from  J.  H.  Kenion,  Esq.,  was  the  premier  Melon. 

The  vegetable  class  were  of  the  highest  credit,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Trelawny,  proving  a  great  winner,  with  nine  varieties,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions.  Eclipse  Cauliflower,  Duke  of  Albany 
Peas,  Potato  Snowdrop,  Polegate  Tomato,  Sutton’s  Best  of  All 
Runners,  Superlative  Celery,  Snowball  Turnip,  and  Sutton’s 
Model  Red  Carrot.  Other  most  succe.ssful  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
J.  H.  Clarke.  T.  Joynson,  J.  Coulthrop,  and  J.  Lee. 

In  concluding,  I  may  say  that  T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq.,  the 
courteous  chairman,  and  R.  Meaker,  Esq.,  secretary,  did  valuable 
work  to  make  the  show  a  success,  without  the  absence  of  music 
or  any  outside  attraction.  The  unnaming  of  exhibits  was  mo.st 
annoying  to  the  public,  and  in  some  cases  to  those  versed  in  the 
work  of  reporting.  Rule  4  in  the  schedule  should  on  future 
occasion.s  be  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  had  a  handsome  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas. — R.  P.  R. 

SparkMll  and  District,  August  15tli. 

Stormy  weather  was  associated  with  the  holding  of  the  third 
annual  summer  show  in  connection  with  this  enterprising  society. 
In  evidence  of  its  increasing  popularity,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  100  in 
»the  membership,  which  now  stands  at  500.  Prizes  to  the  value 
of  £150  were  offered,  with  no  fewer  than  150  classes,  and  a 
largely  increased  number  of  entries.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
courteous  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Staples,  and  his  efficient  staff 
of  committeemen  for  the  Arrangements  throughout.  Despite  the 
unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  the  show  was  well  attended, 
and  a  fair  iiroportion  of  the  visitors  hailed  from  Birmingham. 
Sparkhill  also  boasts  of  a  spring  show,  thus  affording  additional 
evidence  of  the  love  of  horticulture  permeating  the  district. 

In  the  open  class  section  prizes  were  offered  for  arrangements 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  to  produce  the  best  effect. 
Mr.  G.  Hanoox  proved  to  be  an  ea.sy  first  with  a  tasteful 
arrangement,  in  which  richly  coloured  Codiseums  (Crotons) 
formed  the  leading  feature ;  while  a  cork  bark  covered  arch  at 
the  back  of  the  design,  surmounted  with  an  elegant  Palm  and 
otherwise  tastefully  adorned,  helped  to  complete  the  tout  en¬ 
semble  of  this  aiffistic  composition.  The  second  honours  fell  to 
Councillor  W.  Waters,  Acocks  Green,  for  a  very  effective  de¬ 
velopment,  with  Mr.  S.  Mason  in  the  third  position.  Stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  fairly  well  .staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Hancox 
and  Waters.  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants  were  also  shown  by  various  exhibitors. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  well  staged,  the  winners  being 
Messrs.  M.  W.  Pemberton,  T.  AVilliams,  and  G.  Ingram,  in  the 
order  named.  Pompon  Dahlias  were  nicely  shown  by  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  W.  E.  Wilson,  and  G.  Ingram,  and  Roses  by  Messrs. 
R.  Dawes,  J.  W.  Simcox,  and  G.  F.  Spittle.  Carnations  and 
Picotees  did  much  credit  to  the  successful  contestants,  Messrs.  J. 
Gregg,  W.  Pemberton,  and  J.  W.  Smart.  Sweet  Peas  formed  a 
pleasing  feature,  and  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros., 
Warwick,  E.  Deakin,  and  W.  Marple. 

For  the  i^rizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Hallams,  seed  merchants, 
Birmingham,  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  Gypsoifliila  paniculata,  or  Fern  fronds, 
Messrs.  C.  Cooke,  C.  Brasier,  and  G.  Chadband  were  the  re¬ 
spective  winners.  For  nine  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged 
with  foliage  or  Gypsophiia,  Messrs.  C.  Brasier,  W.  Marple,  and 
W.  Brasier  were  the  successful  contestants,  as  in  order  named. 
Mr.„James  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  offered  special  prizes 
for  eighteen  Cactus  Dahlias,  the  only  two  contestants  being 
Muss  May  Edwards  and  Mr.  W.  Deakin,  each  with  very  good 
blooms. 

Prizes  Avere  offered  for  dinner  table  decorations.  In  the 
ladies’  class  the  first  prize  was  aAvarded  to  Mrs.  E.  Pitt,  and 
Miss  Woolman,  Miss  A.  Horton,  and  Miss  B.  Gibson  were  the 
other  winners,  all  with  tastefully  arranged  effects.  These  were 
open  to  ladies  residing  in  the  society’s  district,  i.e.,  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles  of  Camp  Hill  Grammar  School.  Floi'ists 
and  members  of  nurserymen’s  families  may  compete  in  the  above 
class  19  ;  Avhilst  in  class  20,  for  dinner  table  decorations,  florists’ 
and  members  of  nurserymen’s  families  are  excluded.  The  first 
was  accorded  to  Miss  M.  E.  Clarke;  second,  Mrs.  Machin ; 
third,  Mrs.  E.  Bodley ;  fourth,  Miss  J.  A.  Tidmus;  and  fifth. 
Miss  E.  Matthews,  for  most  tasteful  creations;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Miss  M.  E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Bodley,  and  Miss 
Guest  for  centre  table  decorations.  Altogether,  the  foregoing 
exhibits  formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the  show.  Strongly 
shown  were  the  various  exhibits  of  cut  flowers,  but  space  Avill  not 
alloAv  details. 

Vegetables,  considering  the  untoAvardness  of  the  season,  Avere 
remarkably  Avell  shoAvn  in  the  major  portion  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  A-arious  clas.ses. 

Honorary  aAvards  were  made  to  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Birmingham,  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  Carnations, 
and  Picotees  (sih’er-gilt  medal).  Silver  medals  to  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Violas;  Mr.  H. 


Woolman  for  a  floral  arrangement;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and 
Sons,  Birmingham,  for  herbaceous  flowers  and  SAveet  Peas ; 
Councillor  W.  Waters,  Violas  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  hardy  herbaceous 
floAvers ;  Messrs.  Yates  and  Sons,  Birmingham,  for  cut  flowers  and 
Onions,  the  latter  of  immense  size ;  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Lloyd  for  a 
group  of  plants.  Bronze  medals  to  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros,  for 
Antirrhinums  and  border  Carnations ;  Mr.  E.  Watkins  for  floral 
designs;  Mr.  A.  H.  Foster  for  a  collection  of  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Certificate.s  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  for  a  collection  of  SAveet  Peas ;  Mr.  G.  Walker  a  group 
of  Begonias;  Mr.  W.  T.  Price  for  a  collection  of  plants;  Mr.  G. 
Andrews,  a  table  decoration;  and  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Spittle,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  border  Carnations  (seedlings).  Garden  allotment  prizes 
Avere  keenly  contested  for;  also  for  best  kept  gardens. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

The  annual  outing  of  members  took  place  on  Monday, 
Augu.st  10,  Avhen  the  party,  numbering  nearly  fifty,  journeyed 
to  The  Hendre,  Monmouth,  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Llangattock.  Leaving  Cardiff  in  saloon  carriages  at 
9.30  a.m.,  they  reached  Abergavenny  at  11.10,  Avhere  the  mem¬ 
bers  proceeded  to  the  SAAan  Hotel,  and  a  splendid  dinner  Avas 
seiwed  at  12  o’clock  by  the  host  (Mr.  P.  Lloyd).  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  toast 
list  Avas  of  a  very  brief  nature,  owing  to  a  limited  time.  The 
chairman  moved  “  The  King  and  Royal  Family.”  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer  moved  the  next  toast,  that  of  “  The  President”  (J.  Lynn 
Thomas,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  J.P.).  OAving  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Thomas  Malpass,  head  gar- 
gardener  to  that  gentleman,  responded.  “  The  Cardiff  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  ”  aa  us  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Phelps  and 
responded  to  by  Messrs.  H.  R.  Farmer,  Thos.  Malpass,  and  John 
Julian.  Mr.  T.  Clark  proposed  “  The  Visitors,”  and  Mr. 
Roddy  re.sponded.  “  The  Chairman  ”  Avas  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Prosser  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder. 

After  the  party  Avas  photographed  they  proceeded  in  brakes 
to  The  Hendre,  Avhich  Avas  reached  after  a  little  OA'er  tAvo  hours’ 
drive  through  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Usk. 
Mr.  Thos.  Coomber,  F.R.H.S.,  met  the  members  at  the  entrance 
and  conducted  them  over  his  charge,  Avhere,  as  u.sual,  everything 
looked  spick  and  span  and  in  perfect  order..  Fruits  under  glass, 
viz..  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Tomatoes, 
AA-ere  a  prime  and  useful  lot  for  the  .supply  of  the  mansion. 

Coming  to  the  out.side  crops.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  Avere 
in  abundance,  but,  as  Mr.  Coomber  had  told  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  previously  at  our  late  shoAV  (where  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  a  fruit  judge),  he  had  no  Apples  nor  Pears,  and  time  it 
appeared  that  he  mu.st  have  suffered  very  seAmrely  by  the 
di.sastrous  hailstorms  during  the  spring,  Avhen  the  trees  Avere  in 
blossom.  The  lawns  and  rockeries  looked  remarkably  Avell,  which 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  management.  Great  interest  Aias 
centred  upon  the  tAvo  trees  recently  planted  by  T.R.H.  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  (noAv  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales). 
Bv  special  request  the  members  Avere  photographed  in  front  of 
the  mansion. 

Here  Mr.  Coomber  introduced  the  party  to  the  housekeeper, 
AA’ho  very  courteously  shoAimd  them  the  A'arious  rooms,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  beautiful  carA’ing  Avork  and  other  Avorks  of  art, 
besides  many  curios  rich  and  rare.  Tea  (avIucIi  Avas  A'ery 
generously  provided  by  His  Lordship)  Avas  served  and  thoroughly 
appreciated,  after  a  delightful  ramble  amid  bracing  air.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Farmer  moved  a  A'ery  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Llangattock.  spoke  at  some  length  of  his  generosity  and 
ho.spitality.  Mr.  Malpass  seconded  in  a  few  AA'ell-chosen  AAords. 
In  the  absence  of  His  Lordship,  Mr.  Coomber  very  ably  re¬ 
sponded,  and  .spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  his  employer’s  good 
points. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  moved  a  A’ery  hearty  A’ote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Coomber,  to  Avhom,  he  said,  the  members  felt  dee^ily  indebted, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  done  all  that  AA’as  possible  to  make  the  day 
Avhat  it  Avas — a  happy  .one.  Mr.  R.  Mayne  seconded.  Mr. 
Coomber  briefly  thanked  the  members  for  the  kind  thoughts  they 
had  for  him.  The  brakes  Avere  noAV  ready  to  conA’ey  the  mem¬ 
bers  back  to  Abei’gaA’enny,  thence  to  the  .station.  Cardiff  vas 
reached  at  ten  p.m.  The  party  unanimously  thanked  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Avho  had  charge  of  the  arrangements,  adding  that 
everyone  had  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  themseh’es. — J.  Jui.iax. 


Publications  Received. — “The  Orchid  RevieAA’,”  July  and 
August.  *  *  “The  Century  Book  of  Gardening,”  parts  15  to 

19,  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.  *  *  » Luther  Burbank,  an  Apprecia¬ 

tion.”  Reprinted  from  “Sunset  Magazine,”  San  Francisco. 

*  *  “Rot  in  Sheep,”  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet,  No.  89. 

*  *  “Hop  Aphis,”  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet,  No.  88.  *  * 

“The  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria, 
Australia”,  May,  1903;  also  Index  to  Vol.  I.  *  *  “The 
Animals’  Friend,”  July,  2d.,  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— The  luiclseason  varieties 
are  now  attaining  full  size,  and  the  fruits  coinniencing  to  colour. 
They  must  have  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  to  light  and  sunshine, 
with  free  acc&ss  of  air  among  the  branches  and  shoots.  To  attain 
this  end  the  growths  ought  to  be  carefully' laid  in,  and  leaves 
shading  the  fruits  drawn  on  one  side.  As  far  as  possible  cut  out 
all  superfluous  shoots — that  is,  weakl}^  or  ill-placed  growths  which 
will  be  of  no'  use  to  train  in  as  future  bearing  shoots.  Crowding 
is  detrimental  to  the  fruit,  and  a  great  means  of  preventing  the 
wood  ripening  as  it  ought.  Further  attention  must  be  paid  to 
this  when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  by  removing  the  bearing 
shoots.  Affix  nets  below  the  fruit  when  ripening  to  prevent  the 
best  samples  from  falling  and  becoming  bi’uised.  Give  liquid 
manure,  and  a  mulching  to  the  late  varieties,  disposing  the  shoots 
thinly,  and  admitting  light  to  the  fruit. 

Young  trees  not  yet  in  bearing  must  have  the  branches  and 
shoots  disposed  so  as  to  well  balance  the  growth.  In  addition 
to  the  removal  of  weakly  shoots,  the  strong  and  rampant  must 
be  prevented  taking  too  much  lead.  Cut  out  all  that  cannot 
readily  be  laid  in  and  prove  serviceable.  The  first  opportunity 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  trees  are  clear  of  fruit  to  give  a 
thorough  syringing.  If  comparatively  clean,  clear  water  only  may 
be  used,  but  infestations  of  insects  require  the  applications  of 
insecticide. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Free  grown  bu.shes  ought  to  be  looked 
over  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  cleared  from  them,  reducing 
the  crowded  interior,  and  thinning  out  generally,  in  order  that 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  may  be  facilitated.  Cut  back  the  side 
shoots  of  cordons  on  walls  or  fences  if  not  previously  done,  leaving 
three  pairs  of  leaves.  After  the  continued  moist  weather  weeds 
have  grown  rankly  among  fruit  bushes,  and  need  prompt  removal. 

CURRANTS. — The  side  shoots  on  the  main  branches  of  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  better  for  being  shortened  back  to  a 
few  leaves,  as  it  will  help  the  basal  buds,  which  will  produce  the 
fruit  to  develop.  Black  Currants  may  undergo  the  process  of 
thinning,  merely  cutting  out  the  old  bearing  shoots,  weakljq 
crowded,  and  interlacing  branches,  and  regulating  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

GATHERING  EARLY  APPLES  AND  PEARS.— Some  of  the 
small  early  varieties  of  Apples,  including  Irish  Peach,  American 
Mother,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  be  gathered  and  eaten  direct  from 
the  trees  on  becoming  ready  to  pick.  As  a  rule.  Pears  ought  not  to 
be  left  on  the  trees  to  fully  ripen,  but  gather  them  when  they  part 
readily  from  the  spurs.  Spread  the  fruits  out  thinlj’  in  "a  box 
or  di’awer  for  a  few  days  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Summer 
Doyenne,  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Citron  des  Cannes, 
and  Beurre  Superfin  are  good  early  varieties. 

OUTDOOR  VINES. — Liberal  treatment  must  be  given  to 
ensure  the  Grapes  swelling  to  their  full  size,  and  finishing  off 
with  good  colour  and  quality.  A  free  but  not  crowded  growth  of 
laterals  may  be  permitted,  keeping  them  from  unduly  extending 
by  judicious  shortening.  Admit  plenty  of  light  to  white  Grapes, 
black  varieties  needing  more  shade  to  ripen  properly.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  berries  in  the  bunches  have  been  properly 
thinned  out,  and  the  bunches  reduced  to  a  fair  number.  A 
mulching  of  manure  over  the  roots  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
Vines,  especially  should  hot,  drying  weather  prevail.  WateV  and 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  freely  over  the  mulching. 

AUTUMN  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES.— If  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunitj"  of  relieving  trees  overburdened  with  crowded  wood,  the 
first  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  work,  not  wait¬ 
ing  until  winter,  the  usual  time  for  pruning  and  thinning.  The 
present  time  offers  facilities  for  judging  to  what  extent  thinning 
out  is  necessar3’  better  than  winter  when  the  trees  are  bare  of 
foliage.  Trees  on  which  fruit  is  hanging  cannot  be  dealt  with 
until  it  is  removed,  but  others  which  may  have  had  an  indifferent, 
or  no  crop,  are  ready  for  examination.  In  the  case  of  standard 
and  free  growing  trees  generally  much  crowded  wood  and  spray 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  trees  should  be  removed  first.  Follow 
next  with  the  principal  branches,  carefully  effecting  the  removal 
of  all  that  do  not  stand  clear,  but  press  into  others.  When  light 
is  excluded  fruitful  buds  cannot  form  at  the  base  of  shoots  which 
make  strong  efforts  to  reach  the  light,  and  therefore  bear  onl.y 
at  the  extremities.  Restricted  trees,  too,  if  allowed  to  retain 
too  many  branches  or  cordons  must  necessarily  have  elongated 
spurs  which  are  usuall.v  crowded  and  unfruitful.  It  is  advisable 
to  thin  out  these  branches  to  a  distance  not  less  than  a  foot  apart, 
also  to  shorten  the  spurs,  and  thin  them  out.  Whole  clusters  may 
oe  removed,  sometimes  with  advantage. — East  Kent. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — Old  plants  bearing  from  an  earl.v  part  of  the 
season  produce  fruit  about  this  time  with  “  knobbj-  ”  ends.  These 
are  capital  for  seed,  but  they  are  poor  for  use.  To  keep  the 
plants  producing  straight  fruits,  old  growths  should  be  cut  out, 
and  j'oung  encouraged.  Train  this  thinlj',  removing  old  leaves  to 
make  room  for  new,  and  stopping  at  one  joint  bej-ond  the  fruit. 
The  surface  soil  should  be  removed,  and  fresh  lump,v  loam  sup¬ 
plied.  Plants  in  frames  maj'  be  restored  to  vigour  by  a  free 
thinning  out  of  the  shoots,  suppljung  fresh  loam  in  lump,v  state, 
and  laying  a,  few  of  the  most  promising  growths  at  a  joint,  giving 
a  moderate  watering  and  a  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  on  bright 
afternoons,  closing  at  about  3  p.m.  The  autumn  fruiting 
plants  must  be  encouraged  to  make  a  strong  growth  bj’  earthing 
betimes,  applying  enough  soil  each  time  to  cover  the  protruding 
roots,  and  taking  care  to  have  the  soil  moist  and  warm.  Supply 
water  to  the  roots  onlj'  when  wanted,  and  give  a  thorough  supply 
each  time.  Syringe  at  3  p.m.,  damping  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  in  bright  weather.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  6odeg  to  70deg,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day.  artificially, 
SOdeg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat,  and  close  so  as  to  retain  90deg, 
95deg,  or  even  lOOdeg. 

MELONS. — In  the  case'  of  the  latest  plants  the  leading  shoot 
should  not  be  stopped  until  it  reaches  two-thirds  across  the  trellis, 
rubbing  off  the  laterals  up  to  the  lowest  wire,  and  then  every 
alternate  one  on  opposite  sides  of  the  primary.  Maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65deg  to  70deg  at  night.  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  SOdeg 
to  90deg  with  sun  heat,  closing  earty  so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg  or 
even  lOOdeg.  Stopping  the  laterals  should  not  be  practised  unless 
the  plants  are  weak,  and  they  do  not  show  fruit  at  the  second  or 
third  joint.  Weakly  plants  should  have  the  first  shows  of  fruits 
removed.  Earlj’  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light  are  essential. 

The  last  plants  in  pits  and  frames  are  .swelling  the  fruit  freely. 
Earth  the  roots  if  neceissarju  but  late  plants  on  manure-heatedl 
beds  do  not  require  much  soil.  Close  early,  affording  the  need¬ 
ful  supplies  of  water,  not  allowing  the  laterals  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  principal  leaves.  If  the  weather  be  dull,  afford 
good  linings,  and  admit  a  little  air,  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
quality  in  the  fruit  as  a  close  atmosphere.  Practise  sprinkling 
only  in  fine  afternoons.  Graduallj^  withhold  water  at  the  roots, 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  from  plants  ripening  fruit. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
—The  leaves  will  soon  be  off,  but  there'  must  not  be  any  attempt 
to  forcibly  remove  them.  When  leafless,  loosen  the  trees  from, 
the  trellis,  cleanse  the  house,  attending  to  needful  repairs,  and 
painting  the  woodwork  and  trellis.  Whatever  pruning  is  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  house  is  put  in  order.  Dress 
the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  In  applying  insecticides  take  care 
to  reach  everj'  part,  and  use  the  brush  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  disturb  the  buds.  Trees  cleansed  and  neatly  secured  to  the 
trellis,  look  and  are  better  than  those  left  untrimmed  until  the 
latest  period  before  starting.  Remove  the  mulching  and  loose 
surface  soil,  giving  fresh  loam  with  an  admixture  of  a  fifth  part 
of  thoroughlv  decaved  manure. 

PLANTING  OR  LIFTING  TREES  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
— Where  new  houses  or  fresh  trees  have  to  be  inserted,  and  fruit 
is  wanted  at  an  early  period,,  the  trees  should  be  planted  at  as 
early  a  time  as  consistent  with  safety.  The  most  suitable  trees 
are  those  that  have  been  trained  three  or  four  years  under  glass 
or  on  walls,  and  have  been  lifted  annually  or  biennially. 
Those  against  walls,  if  intended  for  moving,  to  be  started  early, 
might  iiow,  especially  if  there  is  any  tendeney  to  q.  late  growth, 
or  any  doubt  as  to  the  maturity  of  the  Avood  and  buds,  have  the 
soil  taken  out  as  deeply  as  the  roots,  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  stem  that  the  trees  extend,  letting  the  trench  remain  open  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  Aveeks,  Avlien  it  may  be  refilled,  but  do  not 
alloAV  the  trees  to  suffer  from  insufficient  supplies  of  AA-ater  Avhilst 
the  trench  is  open.  This  Avill  effectually  check  the'  groAvth  and 
insure  its  ripening-,  Avhilst  it  Avill  materially  assist  lifting  the 
trees  Avith  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  Plant  the  trees  for  early 
forcing  bj'  the  end  of  September. 

LIFTING  EARLY  FORCED  TREES  should  conunence  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  give  indication  of  falling.  Soil  and  drainage 
materials  ouglit  to  be  in  readiness,  so  that  the  Avork  can  be  per¬ 
formed  Avith  dispatch.  The  mould  maj'  consist  of  any  good  loam, 
preferabi.y  rather  strong  and  calcareous.  Any  deficiencj^  of  cal¬ 
careous  substances  may  be  overcome  bA'  an  addition  of  chalk  to 
sandy  soil,  and  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  heavj’  soil.  New 
borders  must  liaA’c  efficient  drainage,  the  bottom  of  the  border 
being  concreted  if  the  strata,  beneath  be  unfaA'ourable,  or,  tetter, 
laid  tA-ith  bricks  on  flat  run  in  cement,  the  border  being  enclosed 
Avith  Avails  .so  as  to  confine  the  roots,  but  it  mu.st  have  3in.  drain, 
AA'ith  proper  fall  and  outlet,  the  bottom  of  the  bolder,  Avhether 
concrete  or  cement,  falling  to  the  drains.  A  border  one-third  the 
Avidtli  of  the  trellis  Avill  bo  .sufficient  in  first  in.stance,  and  need 
not  at  any  time  exceed  the  Avidth  of  the  trellis.  The  best 
varieties  for  very  earlv  forcing  are  Early  Loui.=e,  Stirling  Castle, 
or  Royal  George  Peaches;  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers  or  StaiiAvick 
Elruge  Nectarines. 
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SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — Wlien  the  fruit  is  gathered  cut  out 
all  the  bearing  wood  of  this  season  unless  forming  extensions,  and 
the  shoots  for  next  year’s  fruiting  where  too  crowded  should  be 
thinned  to  admit  light  and  air.  Supidy  water  to  the  roots  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Weakly  trees  will  be 
benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  Ventilate  the 
house  fully  day  and  night. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Let  the  fruit  have  full  exposure  to  the 
light,  drawing  the  leaves  aside,  and  raising  depending  fruit  with 
'ts  apex  to  the  light  or  sun  by  placing  laths  crosswise  of  the 
trellis.  Keep  the  growths  tied  as  they  advance  in  length. 
Laterals  should  be  kept  pinched  to  one  leaf,  but  in  the  case  of 
trees  carrying  heavy  crops  they  may  be  allowed  moderate  exten¬ 
sion.  Continue  syringing  on  fine  days  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Provide  a  little 
ventilation  constantly,  and  increase  it  early  in  the  day.  Sea 
that  the  borders  inside  and  outside  have  sufl&cient  water.  A  light 
mulching  of  short,  lumpy  manure  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
— St.  Albans. 


HE)  BE)E-KE)BPER. 

.  I  .  I  ■  1  :■!  .  1 1 1  .T.  I  ■ , .  I  ■ , .  I  -r-i-^i 


The  Wax  Moth. 

The  classification  of  this  insect  is  at  present  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  embraced  by  the 
Heterocera  group,  one  of  the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
The  female  is  provided  with  a  long  ovipositor  similar  to  that  of 
most  of  the  Microlepidoptera.  The  larvse  live  upon  the  wax  of 
which  the  comb  is  made,  and  generally  exhibit  a  preference  for 
the.  bases  of  the  cells  or  the  midriff  of  the  comb,  through  which 
in  the  course  of  their  development  they  gnaw  long  passages  until 
the  combs  fall  to  pieces  and  are  rendered  useless.  This  tunnel  is 
a  sort  of  protection  to  the  larvae,  as  it  enables  them  to  move 
through  it  with  great  rapidity,  consequently  the  bees  seldom 
capture  it,  as  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  position  of  the 
larvae  the  feet  of  the  bees  often  become  entangled  in  the  fibres 
of  which  the  channel  is  composed.  Straw  skeps  lend  themselves 
to  the  deposition  of  eggs  and  production  of  these  insects.  The 
eggs  are  laid  between  the  hive  and  the  floor  board,  and  imme¬ 
diately  it  hatches  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  loose  particles  of  wax 
found  on  the  floor  boards.  The  long  ovipositor  also  enables  the 
moth  to  place  the  eggs  in  almost  any  crevice,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  bees  to  remove  them. 

“  It  is  curious,”  .says  Huber,  “  to  observe  how  the  artful  moth 
know  how  to  profit  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bees  which  require 
much  light  for  seeing  objects,  and  the  precaution  taken  by  the 
latter  in  reconnoitring  and  expelling  so  dangerous  an  enemy.” 
They  contrive  to  glide  unperceived  between  the  sentinels  and 
gain  a  lodgment  in  the  hive,  and  when  admission  has  been  gained 
they  deposit  their  eggs  in  out  of  the  way  places.  After  hatch¬ 
ing,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  case 
of  white  silky  texture,  at  first  like  a  mere  thread,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  size.  The  larvae  feeds  upon  the  surrounding  cells 
of  wax,  and  during  its  growth  it  insinuates  itself  further  along 
the  comb  until  it  is  almost  eaten  away.  Immediately  the  larvae 
leaves  the  pupa  stage  it  becomes  a  winged  moth,  therefore  in 
killing  it  all  .such  comb  .should  be  cut  out  and  burned,  even  if 
apparently  free  from  moth.  This  destroys  the  moth  in  all  its 
stages. 

Not  only  are  these  insects  a  pest  to  the  bee-keeper  by  spoiling 
hi.s  combs,  but  they  are  also  enemies  to  the  bees.  Their  pre¬ 
valence  in  a  hive  indicates  weakne.ss  of  the  stock,  and  as  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure  a  sure  remedy  is  to  keep  strong  colonies. 
Ligurian  bees  are  also  either  good  protectors  or  exterminators,  as 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  are  seldom  if  over  troubled  by  them. 

Wax  moth  in  all  its  stages,  however,  should  be  destroyed  at 
sight,  and  where  they  have  obtained  a  foothold  many  may  be 
killed  in  the  evening  around  the  hive,  where  they  will  be  seen 
hovering  about.  Clean  floorboards,  by  affording  no  harbour  for 
them,  reduce  their  chances  of  existence  to  a  minimum.  As  a 
rule,  the  ravages  of  the  wax  moth  are  confined  to  .spare  combs, 
and  the  damage  is  only  ascertained  in  the  spring  on  unpacking 
supers  when  they  are  found  tunnelled  and  liroken  down,  and 
sometimes  are  one  mass  of  excrement,  which  the  inexperienced 
sometimes  put  down  to  mice.  This  is  usually  the  case  when  left 
unprotected. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  larvse  cannot  exist  without 
moisture,  therefore  if  surplus  combs  are  stored  in  a  dry,  airy  room 
they  will  escape  the  pest.  The  time  when  eggs  are  laid  in  supers 
is  between  the  time  of  removal  from  the  hive  and  wrapping  up 
for  winter  storage.  After  being  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  the 
supers  should  at  once  be  wrapped  in  two  sheets  of  newspaper 
without  holes,  and  tied  securely.  The  printers’  ink  on  the 
new.spaper  is  anti-moth,  and  if  the  packing  is  done  as  soon  as 
removed  from  the  hive  there  is  little  probability  of  any  eggs 
being  laid  in  them.  This  method  of  keeping  combs  through  the 
winter  is  always  successful.  All  pieces  of  old  combs  scattered 


about  the  apiary  should  be  collected  and  melted  up,  and  not  left 
lying  about.  Floorboards  should  also  be  scraped  at  least  once 
during  the  year.  This  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  evil. 

Where  moths  have  taken  possession  they  must  be  sought  out 
and  destroyed  by  probing  and  scraping,  afterwards  burning  all 
the  scrapings  and  refuse.  By  this  means  every  vestige  of  them 
is  de.stroyed.  Facilities  for  the  production  of  the  wax  moth  are 
offered  by  skeps,  which,  prior  to  packing  for  winter,  should  be 
examined'  minutely,  and  all  worms  destroyed. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


*  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  RECEIVED  (Hortu.s).— Yes,  received, 

^vith  thanks. 

ROCK  MELONS  (H.  K.). — Rock  and  Cantaloup  varieties 
may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a  house  or  pit  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  70deg,  rising  gradually  to  SOdeg.  Treat  as  per  our  notes 
under  “  Work  for  the  Week.” 

AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  FOOT  OF  OAK,  BIRCH,  CHEST¬ 
NUT,  LARCH,  AND  SCOTCH  FIR  (F.  A.).— The  price  varies 
according  to  locality.  Oak  is  about  2s.  per  foot.  Birch,  in  large 
trees,  runs  about  .same  price  or  even  higher,  small  trees  being 
scarcely  saleable,  or  not  more  than  lOd.  per  foot,  cabinet¬ 
makers  being  very  fastidious  as  to  grain,  and  only  notice  the 
finest  examples.  Horse  Chestnut  seldom  brings  more  than  5d., 
and  is  hardly  saleable,  but  Spanish  Che.stnut  commands  as  good 
a  price  as  Oak,  or  even  more  per  foot,  namely  2s.  Larch  is  worth 
about  lOd.  per  foot,  and  Scots  Fir  difficult  to  rid  at  4^d.  Such 
are  the  prices  given  an  estate  agent  as  those  of  several 
large  estates  over  which  he  has  command  of  timber  .sales.  As 
economic  trees.  Oak,  Sycamore,  and  Ash  hold  first  rank  amongst 
hardwoods,  while  the  softwoods  are  in  some  cases  scarcely 
riddable  at  any  price,  particularly  Scotch  Fir. 

HARDINESS  OF  SPARTIUM  JUNOEUM  (A.  T.).— The 
Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum)  is  quite  hardy,  and  has  been 
used  with  the  greatest  success  all  along  the  coast,  and  found  an 
excellent  subject  for  cold,  draughty  positions.  This  applies  to 
the  seaside,  inland  being  very  different,  it  often,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  having  its  young  growth  severely  cut  by 
keen  frosts  during  a  hard  winter;  indeed,  this  occurs  in  the 
southern  parts  of  England  in  rich  soil  and  moist  positions. 
Hence  it  is  good  practice  to  cut  over  the  plants  each  year, 
shortening  or  spurring  them  in  the  spring,  thus  securing  good 
growth  and  bloom  each  season.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  from  seeds  if  sown  on  poor  parts  of  Arthur’s 
Seat',  Edinburgh,  as  the  po.sition  is  subject  to  strong,  keen 
winds !  Seedlings,  however,  have  a  vigorous  habit  and  great 
adaptability  to  circumstances.  Why  not  try  and  ascertain  by 
experience? 

AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  YARD  FOR  BARBED  WIRE 
FENCING?  W’HAT  THI^  COST  OF  ERECTION?  (Land.sman). 
—  The  price  per  yard  varies  with  the  height  and 
number  of  wires,  also  number  of  standards  and  droppers.  Three 
and  a  half  feet  high  3-barb  wires,  standards  20ft  apart,  without 
intermediate  droppers,  9d.  per  yard ;  with  one  intermediate 
dropper,  lOd.  per  yard;  with  two  intermediate  droppers,  lid. 
per  yard.  Four  feet  high,  4-barb  wires,  lOJd.,  ll^d.,  Is.  O^d.  per 
yard;  4.^ft  high  5-barb  wires,  ll^d..  Is.  O.jd.,  Is.  l|d.  per  yard; 
4Ift  6-barb  wires.  Is.  Id.,  Is.  2^d.,  and  Is.  3d.  per  yard;  5ft  high 
6-barb  wires.  Is.  2d.,  Is.  3.jd.,  and  Is.  5d.  per  yard.  These  are 
for  standards  20ft  apart  in  each  ca.se,  without  intermediate 
droppei's,  with  one  intermediate  dropper,  and  with 
two  intermediate  droppers  respectively.  The  standards 
are  of  angle  iron,  go  18in  into  the  ground  for  feiices 
up  to  4ft  high,  and  21  inches  for  the  4Mt  and  5ft  fences.  Wind¬ 
ing  pillars  are  not  included  in  the  prices,  they  requiring  to  be 
placed  every  150  yards  apart.  Prices  for  straining  pillars,  for 
fences  3.1ft  and  4ft  above  ground,  £1  12s.  Od.  each  ;  for  4l^ft  and 
5ft,  £1  15s.  Barbed  gates  with  match  fences,  £1  8s.  each.  The 
cost  of  erection  varies  according  to  locality  and  distance  from 
place  of  supply,  .so  that  no  estimate  can  be  given  other  than  by 
the  supplyers,  who  gladly  state  particulars  on  application,  and 
varies  also  with  fence,  and  may  range  from  lid.  to  6d.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 
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BOOK  DEALING  WITH  COMPENSATION  (Landlord).— 
Secure  the  book  entitled  “  Landlord  and  Tenant,”  price  Is., 
from  W.  Clowes  and  Son,  Ltd.,  7,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

BACK  COPY  (1889)  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  (G.  B.).— Wo  are 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  no  copies  exist  back  so  far.  The  report 
you  refer  to  is  in  our  issue  of  November  28,  1889,  and  any  one 
of  your  acc]uaintances  with  a  bound  volume  of  that  date  may 
lend  it  to  you. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  isstie  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Hortus). — 1.  the  Cypress  Spurge  (Euphorbia 
Cyparissias)  ;  2,  Potentilla  sp. ;  3,  Spirtea  albiflora  ;  4,  Erica  vagans,  or 
Cornish  Heath  ;  5,  Erica  vulgai'is  aurea  ;  6  and  7,  next  wmek.  (F.  T.). 
— 1,  Cobcea  seandens  ;  2,  Cissus  (or  Vitis)  discolor.  (.J.  .T.  B.). — 1,  the 
Abele  or  White  Poplar  (Populus  alba);  2,  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) ;  3,  Acer  platanoides  Sehwedleri,  a  most  telling  subject  in 
the  landscape  ;  4,  Acer  Negvmdo  variegata.  (M.  A.). — The  yellow 
Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea). 


Trade  Notes. 


The  attention  of  readers  might  be  drawn  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons’  new  Daffodil  catalogue  for  this  season,  and  to  their  collec¬ 
tions  of  new  varieties  for  1903  on  pages  11  to  14.  The  beautiful 
new  hybrids  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  labour  in  cro.'S 
hybridising,  and  are  great  advances  in  the  Daffodil  family.  Peter 
Barr  is  the  largest  and  purest  rvhite  trumpet  Daffodil  yet  raised. 
On  pages  3  and  4  are  given  valuable  practical  hints  to  amateurs 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  Daffodil,  which  should  be  read  by  all 
growers  of  this  favourite  spring  flower. 

Sutton  s  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Sutton’s  li.st  of  bulbs  is  alwaj's  an  extremely  attractive  pub¬ 
lication,  and  this  year’s  edition  opens  with  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  value  of  bulbs  for  the  decoration  of  halls,  corridors, 
rooms  and  glass  structures  during  the  winter  months.  Colour 
schemes  are  also  described  for  producing  magnificent,  harmonies 
and  contrasts  with  various  classes  of  flowers.  Some  of  the 
numerous  illustrations  afford  excellent  examples  of  successful 
grouping  for  the  adornment  of  homes;  others  .show  effective  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  treatment  of  beds  and  borders.  The  work  is  admir¬ 
ably  printed,  and  it  is  bound  in  an  artistic  cover,  and  produced 
in  the  highest  .stjde  of  lithography. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sizcd  pot 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5 

OtoO 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Heliotrope  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30 

0 

,,  white  ... 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Cyperus  alternifoHus 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

doz . 

'4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

6 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

9 

0 

12 

0 

doz . 

24 

0 

30  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Pelargoniums  . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Geraniums,  doz.  ..  ... 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Ivy,  doz. ... 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

1  0  to  2  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1  0 

2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

0  6 

1  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0  9 

1  6 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

3  0 

4  0 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

4  0 

0  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Lilium  Harrisi  . 

1  6 

2  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0 

12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  3  0  to  4  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  10  2  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  10  0  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch  0  6  0  0 

Odontoglossums .  4  0  5  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch  2  0  0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  0  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz....  ,...  2  0  4  0 

,,  Generals .  16  0  0 

Smilax,  bunch  .  3  0  0  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  2  0  0  0 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — 
Daffodils,  List  of  Crocuses,  dx. 

Wm.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London. — Bulbs. 

Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester. — Bulbs  and  Boses. 

Dicksons  and  Sops,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Brills. 

Dobbie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester. — Bulbs. 


F.  C.  Edvrards,  12  to  15,  Warehouse  Hill,  Call  Lane,  Leeds. — Bulbs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Bulbs,  Camellias, 
Shrubs  for  Forcing,  dc. 

Amos  Perry,  Winehmore  Hill,  London,  N. — Bulb  List. 

L.  Spath,  Berlin, — Bulbs. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Bulbs. 

- - 

Covent  Garden  Market.— August  t9tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


8.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Italian,  per  pad  6  OtoO  0 

,,  cooking,  bush.  6  0  8  0 

,,  dessert,  ^-bush.  5  0  9  0 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  0  13 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  1  0  16 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  OtoO  0 


„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Cos  Lettuce,  doa . 

1  0 

0  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0tol5  0 

Pears,  Williams,  48’s, 

per  case .  6  0  7  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  6  5  0 

Plums,  Rivers’,  ^sieve  8  0  9  0 

,,  Orleans,  ,,  9  0  10  0 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  2to0  2^ 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  10  0  0 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  10  0  0 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets .  16  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  .  3  0  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

Peas,  bushel .  4  0  5  0 

Potatoes,  ewt .  5  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush.  4  0  5  0 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  3  0  4 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 


Fifty  Years  of  Agricultural  Wages. 


We  have  a  great  respect  for  officially  compiled  figures. 
The  lapses  of  memory  are  many,  and  often  it  is  only  facts  of 
great  interest  that  stand  out  alone  and  clear.  With  regard 
to  the  “  good  old  times  ”  of  our  forefathers  we  suffer  many 
delusions.  Those  “  good  old  times,”  could  they  return, 
would  most  woefully  disappoint  us.  That  had  their 

excellencies  there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  to  many  folks  the  days 
of  long  ago  will  recall  only  privations,  and  those  of  a  most 
painful  sort.  Shall  we  be  wrong  when  we  aver  that  an 
empty  stomach  may  be  classed  among  the  sharpest  of  trials  ; 
and,  next  to  that,  an  empty  mind?  Then  there  have  always 
been  some  who,  soaring  above  the  squalor  of  daily  fife, 
found  time  and  means  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  to  become 

lights  that  lighten  the  many.  ,  •  .  ..i 

Mr.  Wilson  Fox  has  been  preparing  an  analysis  of  tiie 
rise  and  fall  of  agricultural  wages  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
A  glance  at  these  statistics  is  not  only  interesting,  but  most 
instructive.  There  have  been  slight  fluctuations  since  1850, 
but  the  rise  in  wages  has  been  steadily  maintained  and,  at 
tJie  same  time,  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  goods  and  clothes  has 
also  been  steady  j  thus  it  is  that  the  purchasing  powers  of 
£l  (sovereign)  are  greater  now  than  they  were  in  1850.  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  there  are  foolish  people  wmo  delight 
in  exciting  the  evil  passions  of  the  ignorant  with  the  parrot 
cry  of  “  the  dear  loaf.”  There  is  not  such  a  thing,  thank 
God !  nor  has  there  been  for  many  a  year. 

It  is  pitiful  to  read  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  the  early 
fifties,  when  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  farm 
labourer  would  reach  less  than  10s.  We  believe  that  m  the 
northern  counties  they  never  were  at  that  figure.  Ifie 
north  has  always  led  the  way  with  regard  to  good  waps, 
partly  because  north  country  agriculturists  w^ere,  from  their 
superior  methods,  better  able  to  pay  a  smind  wpe,  and 
partly  because  of  the  existence  of  other  industries  (coal  and 
iron),  which  caused  a  healthy  competition.  Where  money 
circulates  money  sticks.  The  money  must  be  somewhere 
about  if  folk  are  to  get  hold  of  it.  We  don’t  want  to  appear 
to  disparage  the  southern  workman,  but  the  north  country 
man  is  better  physically  and  mentally.  This  is  in  a  great 
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measure  the  result  of  generations  of  better  feeding  and 
better  education,  combined  with  much  natural  shrewdness 
and  acumen.  He  is  a  quicker  worker,  a  more  adaptive  man, 
rather  inclined  to  value  himself  highly.  There  is  nothing 
like  having  a  good  opinion  of  oneself.  If  you  mean  to  get 
on  have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  and  make  your  work 
such  as  will  justify  that  good  opinion  in  the  eyes  of  your 
emnloyer. 

In  our  own  limited  experience  we  have  known  so 
many  cases  where  an  employer  going  south  found  it  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  get  his  work  done  either  as  quickly  or 
as  well  by  the  southern  labourer,  as  by  the  men  he  had  left 
behind.  His  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has  been  to 
import  some  of  his  old  labourers  and  by  degrees  to  train  the 
new  men,  with  better  methods.  We  soon  find  out  a  Scotch¬ 
man  by  his  accent,  but  the  accent  of  a  northern  labourer  is 
not  so  pronounced,  and  therefore  his  presence  is  not  so 
quickly  detected. 

The  high  price  of  corn  during  the  Crimean  war  caused 
a  corresponding  rise  in  wages — the  old  standard,  with  modi- 
ficatious,  was  a  day’s  wage  =  stone  of  fiour,  and  the  upward 
movement  was  maintained  and  intensified  during  the 
Franco-German  war.  Then  came  our  Civil  War,  if  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  such,  where  Joseph  Arch  was  the  labour  leader 
ae-ainst  the  landowners  and  farmers.  This  kept  wages  high 
until  1879,  when  prices  went  tumbling  down  and  crops  were 
ruined  by  a  wet,  cold  summer,  and  a  harvest  untowardly 
late.  The  farmers  were  hard  hit,  and  the  labourer,  through 
them,  was  hit  too. 

In  1889  things  looked  a  little  brighter,  and  wages  rose 
again,  and  so  far  have  kept  at  a  steady  figure,  not  because 
the  farmer  can  afford  it,  but  simply  because  labour  is  scarce 
and  he  is  obliged  to  have  men  at  any  price,  as,  spite  of  all 
labour-saving  appliances,  there  is  still  work  that  the  genus 
homo  alone  can  do.  The  wages  now  average  17s.  to  18s.  per 
week,  and  a  good  man  need  never  be  out  of  employment. 

The  usual  system  with  the  married  men  is  engagement 
by  the  year,  and  the  wage  is  paid  without  deductions  for  wet 
days  or  ordinary  sickness.  This  means  a  great  deal,  as  we 
have  found  to  our  cost  once  or  twice,  when  we  have  had  a 
man  laid  up  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  months.  The 
advantage  to  the  farmer  lies  in  securing  efficient  workers 
all  the  year  round,  and  he  is  not  dependent  on  the  casual 
and  often  very  unsatisfactory  workman.  It  is  the  custom 
to  hire  young  unmarried  men  also  by  the  year,  and  to  board 
them  in  the  house  of  the  foreman  hind,  or  farm  bailiff,  as  he 
is  called,  according  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  is 
found.  These  lads  are  well  fed,  well  housed,  and,  above  all. 
well  paid,  and  if  they  ever  have  a  chance  of  saving,  and  they 
should  save,  it  is  at  this  period  of  their  lives.  We  have  only 
been  speaking  now  of  the  rank  and  file  of  agricultural 
labourers  ;  not  the  head  craftsmen,  as  we  may  term  the 
bailiff,  shepherd,  or  herdsman.  These  men,  by  reason  of 
their  office,  receive  much  better  pay  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
not  so  much  of  money  as  of  men.  A  bailiff  or  foreman  has 
the  difficult  task  of  making  all  under  him  work  in  unison. 
He  often  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  men,  and  he  it  is  who 
under  the  master  plans  out  the  day’s  work,  with  the  view  of 
doing  the  most  necessary  thing  first,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  every  exigency  of  weather.  As  to  a  shepherd  where  a 
high-class  breeding  stock  is  kept,  his  wages  would  make 
many  a  man  green  with  envy ;  indeed,  the  worthy  flock  is 
not  put  off  with  an  attendant  of  much  less  rank  than  a 
Nestor  metaphorically  speaking — a  man  of  special  training 
and  great  experience.  We  have  often  heard  it  stated  that 
So-and-So  would  never  make  the  prices  he  does  for  his  sheep 
were  it  not  for  Thomas,  or  Robert,  or  William,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Naturally,  their  office  is  no  sinecure,  and  they 
fully  earn  their  handsome  wage.  The  same  applies  also  to 
those  men  whose  masters  own  pedigree  cattle,  or  who  “  go 
in  ”  for  the  best  shire  blood.  Once  a  farmer  gets  hold  of  the 
right  man  he  is  a  fixture  ;  that  is,  if  money  will  keep  him. 

We  have  before  us  while  we  write  extracts  from  a 
farmer’s  wage-book,  both  in  N.  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In 
1851  the  weekly  wage  of  a  yearly  man  averaged  £30  per 
annum  ;  in  1901  it  had  risen  to  £43  in  Yorkshire.  In  Durham 
ttie  wages  of  1851  was  a  trifle  higher,  i.e.,  £31  per  annum  ; 
in  1901,  £55.  In  both  cases  cottage  and  garden  free,  with 
potatoes  and  coal,  and  in  many  instances  milk. 

The  labourer  of  to-day  makes  a  complaint  as  to  extra 
expense  in  the  clothing  of  children  for  school  attendance. 
True,  he  has  this  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  school 
fee,  and  clothing  of  all  sorts  is  marvellously  cheap,  and  the 
average  number  of  the  children  per  family  is  very  much  less. 


We  were  surprised  the  other  day  when  we  reckoned  up  the 
small  number  of  children  to  be  found  in  one  half  of  a  large 
agricultural  village.  We  fancy  it  may  be  that  so  many  of 
the  young  married  folks  go  off  to  the  large  centres,  leaving 
the  village  for  the  middle-aged,  whose  families  are  grown 
up.  We  seldom  hear  of  families  now  whose  numbers  run  into 
two  figures.  We  have  a  neighbour,  a  hard-working  woman, 
who  was  one  of  eighteen,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
eighteen  attained  man’s  estate  ;  but,  as  the  woman  says,  she 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  knew  the  sharp  pangs  of  constant 
hunger,  though  their  father  was  never  out  of  work,  and  their 
mother  added  to  the  family  treasury  by  taking  in  washing. 
This  family  are  rather  above  the  average  in  size  and  breadth, 
and  so,  evidently,  unpleasant  though  the  semi-starvation 
was  in  their  youth,  it  has  not  certainly  tended  to  dwarf  them 
in  after  life.  This  may  be  because  as  soon  as  a  master  or 
mistress  could  be  found  the  children  were  sent  off  to  some 
farm-house  where  there  was  at  least  rough  plenty,  and 
fresh  air  in  abundance. 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  children  of  hard-working 
parents  as  under-fed,  but  now,  wxcn  best  flour  at  Is.  3d.  per 
stone,  that,  at  least,  can  never  occur.  Flour  at  Is.  3d.  per 
stone,  as  against  7s.  per  stone  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ! — 3  stones  for  £l  Is.  !  How  did  the  poor  live  ?  Of  course, 
white  bread  was  an  unknown  luxury,  and  now  bread  and 
cakes  and  pies  of  “  superfine  ”  find  their  way  to  every  table 
in  the  countrj'.  Foreign  commodities  are  in  every  village 
shop,  and  find  a  ready  sale.  We  mean  here  not  the  simple 
tea.  sugar,  and  spices,  but  meats,  fish,  choice  fruits  of  every 
variety  ;  so  that  the  workman’s  food  is  not  only  good,  but 
also  varies. 

There  is  in  some  neighbourhoods  an  outcry  for  more 
milk-;  yet  in  villages  where  every  encouragement  for  cow¬ 
keeping  is  given,  the  men  are  very  apathetic  on  the  matter. 
What  they  would  hke  is  that  the  master  should  keep  cows, 
and  supply  them  at  wholesale  prices.  But  the  master  is 
more  inclined  to  sell  by  the  gallon  than  by  the  pint,  and  get 
his  money  in  the  lump  sum  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  do  that,  he 
prefers  to  butter  or  cheese  what  he  can  spare  after  supplying 
his  own  wants.  He,  too,  is  quite  as  anxious  as  the  labourer 
to  lessen  work,  and  his  money  difficulties  are  far  more  acute. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Grain  crops  are  ripening  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  wind,  and  a  gale  the  other  day  frightened  us  somewhat, 
for  the  Standwell  and  Goldthorpe  Barleys  were  almost  forward 
enough  to  be  in  danger  of  necking.  No  harm  was  done  except 
to  a  few  early  Oats,  and  that  only  slight. 

Wheat  is  very  well  developed  in  the  berry,  and  will  not  stand 
to  be  very  ripe  without  risk.  Nothing  is  gained  by  letting  it 
stand  so  long,  and  it  may  be  cut  when  convenient.  One  rule  we 
have  alwaj's  followed  in  deciding  as  to  the  fitness  of  Wheat  for 
reaping,  viz.,  to  wait  until  the  most  backward  ears  could  be 
rubbed  out  or  threshed  between  the  hands  without  bruising  any  of 
the  grains.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  when  no  milky  liquid  can  be 
squeezed  from  any  of  the  grains. 

Before  the  new  weak-necked  Barleys  were  introduced  it  was 
an  agricultural  axiom  that  Barley  must  not  be  cut  before  it  is 
fully  ripe.  These  Barleys  must  be  cut  much  greener  to  save 
them  from  necking  in  a  gale,  but  Chevalier  and  its  kindred  are 
still  better  left  to  be  quite  hard  in  the  grain.  We  often  see  Oats 
cut  too  green.  Farmers  see  a  grain  or  two  missing  from  the  top 
of  an  ear,  and  hurry  up  at  once  with  the  reaper.  The  loss  of  a 
few  grains  must  be  submitted  to  if  we  are  to  allow  the  much  more 
numerous  grains  lower  down  a  chance  to  fill  properly.  How 
many  samples  of  Oats  are  spoilt  by  containing  thin,  half-ripened 
grains.  The  corn  factor  reminds  us  when  we  have  not  given  our 
Oats  time  enough  to  mature,  but  the  seconds  bag  at  the  threshing 
machine  tail  would  tell  us  more  if  it  could  speak.  Well,  we  are 
ready  when  the  corn  is. 

Turnip  cleaning  is  just  finished,  and  the  horse  hoes  are  going 
over  them  once  more.  We  are  also  skerrying  the  Mangolds; 
there  is  not  much  room  between  the  rows,  but  there  are  a  few 
big  weeds.  They  should  have  been  killed  before,  as  an  old 
neighbour  of  ours  says  a  small  boy  is  more  ea,sily  knocked  down 
than  a  grown  man. 

Late  Potatoes  look  almost  too  well,  the  haulm  is  iinmense,  but 
very  little  prograss  ha,s  been  made  underground.  British  Queens 
are  a  fine  crop,  and  should  prove  remunerative. 

Sheep  are  doing  well ;  the  fine  weather  is  grand  for  the  lambs, 
which  have  quite  recovered  from  the  loss  of  their  mother’s  milk. 
We  saw  a  lot  unweaned  the  other  day — it  is  bad  for  the  ewes,  and 
no  advantage  to  the  lambs. 

A  good  deal  of  orcloard  fruit  is  grown  about  here.  The  crop 
is  an  utter  failure,  there  being  no  Plums  or  Pears,  and  very  few 
Apples.  It  will  be  a  very  bad  year  for  the  small  farmer  in 
consequence. 
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No  connection  irith  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


SPLENDID 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 


Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland,  or 


to  our  General  Agents— 


Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 


to  His  Majesty 

The  King.  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

DUTCH  BULBS 

FRENCH  BDLBS !  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS. 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  X’arieties  of  HYACINTHS 
TULIPS.  CROCUS.  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOW¬ 
DROPS,  IRIS,  PASONIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchant.s, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  ST.,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Are  now  Booking  Orders  for  early  delivery  of  the 
very  best 

""  J™  STRAWBERRIES 

In  pots  for  forcing,  or  as  runners  for  open  culture 
true  to  name. 

They  offer  the  Largest  Stock  .and  the  Best  Plants  in 
the  Trade. 

REVISED  CATALOGUE,  including  the  New 
Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds,  now  ready,  free. 

No.  1209.— VoL.  XLVII.,  Third  Series. 


^CLIBBIIIS^ 

BULB  CATALOGUE 


Contains  a  choice  and  selecL'  List  of  all  the 
best  varieties  of  Bulbs  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  growth ;  descriptive  and  priced. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


CLIBRANS 
STRAWBERRY  LIST 


The  newest  and  best  novelties  and  all  choice 
and  standard  varieties  are  described  and 
priced  ;  cultural  hints,  &c. 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


STBAWBEBKY  PLAMTS 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 

Beg  to  announce  their  New  List,  also  BULBS, 
(sent  free)  of  just  the  cream  of  the  many  varieties 
now  cultivated.  Apparently  there,  never  was  a 
better  season,  for  our  runner  plants  are  excep¬ 
tionally  tine  (30,000),  layered  in  pots,  and  any 
quantity  of  ordinary  runners.  Our  neighbourhood 
is  well  known  as  the  home  for  these  and  all  other 
hardy  fruits,  and  our  cultural  directions  always 
lead  to  success. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


* 


1,500,000 


BULBS. 


VVhite,  and  Blut:  7  0  per  1000. 

5  *  per  1000. 


5  *  per  100. 

5  »  per  100. 

7  0  per  1000. 

Cd. each. ^ 
3 •  each. 


Spanish  Iris,  Vclh 
Crocus,  .01  colors 
Sir  Watkin  Narcissus 
Horsefeldii  .... 

Trumpet  Narcissus  .  . 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus 
Madam  de  Graaff 
Sweet  Scented  Pheasant  Eye 

Narcissus  . 5  *  &  7  Oper  1000. 

Minted  Narcissi  5  *  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5  «  &  per  looo. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2  *  pei  lOO.,^ 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3  0  pci-  1000 
Snowdrops  3  >  &  7  0  per  looo 
Strawberry  Plants  1  *  per  lOO. 

rOR  Liars  acroai  osocrinc  eLSCwHini. 


Xross&Son  f  Nurseries,  WisbecL 


Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot, 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.  —  JONES  &  ATTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. 

VINE  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS.— 
By  J.  R.  Pearson.  PtL  i/  post  free,  1/1 
Cffice:  12.  Mitre  Co"rt  Chambers.  Fi  eet  street  E.C 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  o) 
Horticulture  :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  thi> 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  b: 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  tooted. 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST.  BROOKE  <fe  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


fif  gcirlii[uIttti[A 

THURSDAY,  AUGU.ST  27.  1903. 

Action. 


lias  been  said  that  every  true 
gardener  is  “a  bit  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher,”  and  it  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted  that  the  comparative 
solitude  in  which  many  spend 
their  lives  is  conducive  to  thought ; 
but  whether  that  thought  is  directed 
toward  solving  the  problems  w'hich  crop 
up  in  connection  with  the  daily  work,  or, 
toward  reasoning  as  to  cause  and  effect  in 
things  in  general,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
individual,  yet  each,  though  possessing  a  dis- 
tiuctly  different  turn  of  mind,  may  be  a  true 
gardener. 

A  certain  degree  of  thoughtfulness  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young 
man  who  wishes  to  become  a  successful  gar¬ 
dener,  but  it  is  certainly  not  essential  that  it 
should  run  in  the  deep  groove  which  tends  to 
make  the  philosopher,  who  weighs  everything 
in  the  balance,  and  investigates  again  and  again 
before  becoming  sufficiently  convinced  to  put 
ivhat  may  prove  a  valuable  idea  into  practice. 
Life  is  too  short  for  the  gardener  to  be  his  own 
philosopher,  and  the  man  who  attempts  to  do 
it  ouly  dreams  away  valuable  time,  while  the 
practical  individual  who  combiues  thought 
with  action  forges  ahead.  The  great  desider¬ 
atum  to-day  iu  almost  any  walk  of  life  seems 
to  be  intelligent  action. 

Throughout  all  the  ages  which  have  rolled 
away  since  the  dawn  of  human  life  upon  this 
planet,  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
“reat  and  trained  intellects  were  devotiug  their 
energies  to  the  unravelling  of  the  mysteries 
which  surround  us  iu  every  w-alk  of  life,  and  in 
the  application  of  science  to  horticulture  and 
agriculture  great  strides  have  been  made  during 
the  last  live  years.  What  at  the  [ireseut  time 
is  more  necessary  than  auythiuff  else  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gardening  is  that  we  should  each 
keep  up-to-date  iu  regard  to  the  discoveries 
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which  are  being  constantly  made,  and  as  far  as  possible 
regulate  our  practice  by  such  advanced  knowledge. 

Some  men  are  naturally  of  such  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
as  to  have  the  knack  of  making  the  fullest  use  of  every  atom 
of  knowledge  they  do  possess,  while  others  are  studious  and 
thoughtful,  but  are  not  “  men  of  action  ”  in  that  sense  which 
causes  them  to  gain  knowledge  only  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  it  into  action.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  ancient 
gardener  who  was  a  great  authority  on  all  matters  connected 
wiuh  his  calling,  especially  in  regard  to  Grape  growing.  His 
employer  was  one  day  visiting  a  neighbouring  place  where 
the  gardener  was  quite  a  humble  individual,  but  grew  grand 
Grapes.  The  employer  in  question  w^as  so  struck  with  their 
superiority  over  those  grown  in  his  own  establishment  that 
he  engaged  the  modest  Grape  growei*,  and  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  the  “  great  authority.” 

The  vital  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  with  the  majority 
of  employers  a  gardener  is  judged  by  the  results  he  achieves. 
They  require  plenty  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
throughout  the  year,  and  like  the  gardens  kept  in  as  fine  a 
condition  as  the  resources  at  command  will  allow,  and  the 
man  who  succeeds  the  best  under  the  circumstances  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  When  there  has  been  no  cutting 
down  of  labour  and  other  expenses  this  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  capabilities  of  a  gardener  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
fair,  but  unfortunately  sometimes  a  man  is  expected  to  do  as 
well  as  his  predecessor  when  great  reductions  have  been 
made.  And  this  is  where  a  great  deal  of  unfairness  comes 
in.  In  either  case,  however,  the  man  who  possesses  a  tem¬ 
perament  in  which  thought  and  action  are  w’ell  balanced, 
will  invariably  succeed  better  than  one  in  whom  either 
quality  predominates  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Now  that  so  many  schools  of  horticulture  have  been 
started,  and  so  many  opportunities  exist  for  all  to  obtain 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  gardening,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  young  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  action — constant 
endeavour — in  practical  work  ;  and  although  I  have  always 
been  a  consistent  advocate  for  scientific  knowdedge  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gardening,  yet  I  also  know  full  w'ell  that  the 
highest  honours  obtained  in  theory  will  bring  the  winner  but 
little  success  along  the  thorny  path  of  practice,  which  leads 
to  posts  of  responsibility,  unless  the  successful  student  has 
also  that  untiring  energy  that  makes  constant  activity  a 
pleasure.  To  the  man,  and  perhaps  woman  too,  who 
studies  closely  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  who  wdll  also 
work  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  gardeners  of  old,  there 
are  to-day  hosts  of  opportunities  ;  but  for  those  who  'know 
so  much  and  do  so  little,  the  twentieth  century  will  prove  a 
barren  desert  to  traverse. — Onward. 


Wallflowers. 


Old-fashioned  Wallflowers,  growing  almost  Avild,  were  the 
admiration  of  our  fathers,  and  often  one  has  seen  them  among 
the  ruins  of  some  old  castle,  their  fragrance  and  brilliant  colours 
giving  a  romantic  touch  to  the  surroundings.  Seeds  soAvn  over 
walls  produce  plants  in  the  creA’ices.  One  marvels  at  the  ad¬ 
vancement  that  has  been  made  in  the  size  of  bloom  and  richness 
of  colourings,  while  still  retaining  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
original.  Being  useful  for  pot  culture  or  AvindoAV  boxes,  making 
splendid  beds  or  borders,  or  used  for  naturalising  in  shrubberies, 
ditch  bank.s,  AA’ild  gardens,  &c.,  they  are  adaptable  to  almost  any 
use;  Avhile  for  cutting  at  a  time  Avhen  floAvcjrs  are  none  too 
plentiful  they  are  invaluable.  It  is  not  everyone  Avho  is  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  Auriety  of  shades  of  colour  noAv  obtainable, 
as  one  does  not  often  see  any  but  the  ordinary  blood  red  and 
yelloAv  kinds.  Among  the  lesser  known  may  be  mentioned  as 
worthy  of  cultivation  the  folloAving  few  varieties : 

Ruby  Gem  is  a  shade  of  rich  ruby  Auolet,  AAuth  a  satin-like 
sheen ;  planted  in  masses  it  gives  a  very  fine  effect.  Eastern 
Queen,  c]uite  distinct,  a  charming  apricot  shade  that  changes  to 
a  light  salmon  red  as  the  floAver  becomes  full.  Vulcan,  a  new 
dwarf  groAving  A’ariety  producing  very  large  flowers  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  velvety  crimson  hue,  which  Avill  undoubtedly 
become  a  great  favourite.  Primrose  Dame,  sulphur  coloured,  of 
dwarf  habit,  being  very  useful  AA’here  a  pale  yelloAA'  is  recjuired. 
For  an  effectir^e  yellow  Pure  Gold,  a  rich  golden  shade,  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  Another  good  yellow  is  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  colour  pleasing.  Golden  Monarch  is  a  new 
yellow,  a  deep  golden,  its  bold  spikes  contrasting  well  with  the 
equally  rich  Vulcan.  Harbinger  is  a  favourite  red  of  a  bright 
shade.  The  Moor,  a  dark  brown,  is  a  compact  grower,  which 
may  be  treated  as  an  annual  if  soAvn  early  in  the  year,  or  Avhen 
soAvn  late  in  the  season  aaIII  come  into  bloom  in  FebruarA'. — 
J.  W.  J.,  OsAvestry. 


The  Travels  of  an  Orchid  Hunter. 

The  matter  hereunder  printed  is  taken  from  Albert  Millican’s 
book  entitled  “  Travels  and  Adventures  of  an  Orchid  Hunter,” 
and  Avas  published  in  1891  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  We  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  at  some  length,  and  on  taking  the  book  from 
a  shelf  recently,  it  .seemed  to  us  that  some  passages  AA-ere  of  keen 
interest  and  value  to  the  practical  cultivator ;  hence  the  excerpts. 
In  his  work,  the  author  describes  his  exploration  of  the  valley 
of  the  Magdalene  River,  and  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia, 
in  South  America.  Bogota  is  set  high  up  in  the  Andes,  and  is  a 
most  enticing  city. 

“  The  next  place  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  village 
called  La  Palma.  This  is  tAVO  and  a  half  days’  journey  on  mules  from 
the  emerald  mines  in  a  north-Avesterly  direction,  being  situated  much 
loAver  than  the  Odontoglossum  crispum  district.  The  adjoining  hills 
produce  most  splendid  forms  of  Cattleya  WarseeAAuezi.  The  ride,  is 
most  enjoyable,  the  track  lying  through  most  beautiful  scenery, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  one  small  stream,  AA'here  the  trees  are 
literally  covered  Avith  Cattleya  labiata.  When  I  passed  that  Avay  a 
large  number  of  them  were  in  floAver,  presenting  a  sight  of  inde¬ 
scribable  Orchid  beauty.  Further  along  I  met  Avith  a  pretty  delicate 
variety  of  Comparettia  hung  on  the  very  tips  of  the  branches  of  a 
kind  of  WilloAV  overhanging  thcAvater,  so  near  that  in  the  rainy  season 
they  must  be  submerged,  Avhile  the  majority  of  them  must  ahvays 
be  Avet  with  spray.  The  A'illage  of  La  Palma  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
old  Spanish  style,  most  curiously  situated  in  a  holloAV  of  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  Avhich  look  like  extinct  volcanoes.  The  people  are 
remarkably  hospitable,  and  receive  all  travellers  Avith  the  grptest 
kindness.  Unhappily,  the  magnificent  A’arieties  of  WarseeAviczi  have 
been  cleared  aAvay  from  the  neighbourhood  long  ago,  and  noAv,  as  in 
other  parts,  the  Orchid  collector  must  take  a  jouimey  of  at  least  tAVO 
days  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  to  get  his  plants,  or  send  someone 
and  Avait  three  weeks  in  idleness  and  suspense  in  a  ‘  monotonous 
village.  The  track  into  the  forest  is  miserably  bad,  and  to  reach  the 
plants  is  even  dangeroAis  ;  but  those  Avho  have  seen  them  in  their 
forest  home  in  all  the  glory  of  Cattleya  WarsecAviczi  Avill  admit  Avith 
me  that  the  sight  is  Avorth  all  the  trouble  of  forest  life.  When  I  say 
that  the  sight  of  the  plant  in  floAver  is  very  beautiful.  Orchid  fanciers 
at  home  Avill  imagine  that  large  quantities  are  to  be  seen  in  bloom  at 
once.  This  is  not  generally  the  ease  Avith  any  class  of  Orchids  I  have 
seen  in  their  natiA’e  Avoods  ;  it  is  rare  to  see  a  tree  with  more  than 
four  or  five  plants,  and  these  perhaps  not  all  in  floAver  at  once  ;  but  in 
the  good  districts,  before  the  plants  Avere  taken  aAvay  so  much,  almost 
every  tree  and  ledge  of  rock  Avould  have  some  one  or  more  specimens 
in  bloom,  so  that  a  large  quantity  might  be  seen  in  the  course  of  one 
day. 

“Near  La  Palma,  but  on  higher,  cooler  ground,  I  found  a  feAV 
small  plants  of  Miltonia  Phalsenopsis,  and  in  another  locality  quite  a 
clump  of  Oncidium  Kramerianum,  as  Avell  as  Chysis,  Bolleas,  and 
varioiAS  Oneidiums.  The  Aucinity  of  Muzo,  near  the  emerald  mine, 
is  Avhere  I  haA’e  found  the  largest  quantity  of  the  glorious  Blue 
Butterfly  (Morpho  Cypris),  some  of  them  measuring  7in  across  the 
Avings,  of  a  radiant  blue  that  few  artists’ pencils  can  depict.  Although 
Cattleya  WarsceAviczi  is  exported  largely  from  La  Palma,  it  is  also 
found  groAving,  mixed  Avith  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  in  the  State  of 
Antioquia.  I  have  collected  Odontoglossum  Peseatorei  in  the  hills 
near  to  Ocana,  in  the  Department  of  Santander;  but  it  Avould  be 
Avearisome  to  my  readers  to  enumerate  all  that  oceiArs  in  the  tiresome 
ten  days  of  riding  oA’er  the  Andes  from  the  toAvn  of  Buearamanga  to 
the  Peseatorei  grounds.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  high  mountains  on 
the  way,  near  a  village  called  Caehiri,  near  Bogota  in  Colombia,  at  a 
height  of  10,000ft  above  the  sea-level,  1  passed  on  the  side  of  the 
track  thousands  of  Masdevallias,  chiefly  of  the  Harryana  variety.  On 
another  hill,  tAVO.  days’  journey  further  along,  but  much  loAver,  the 
trees  are  hung  to  croAvdingAA'ith  the  dainty  little  Oncidium  eucullatum. 
Any  future  novice  Orchid  hunter  in  search  of  Odontoglossum 
Peseatorei,  will  find  it  by  leaving  the  toAvn  of  Ocana,  passing  across 
the  magnificent  plains  called  La  Savanna  de  la  Cruz,  and  entering  the 
chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  Avestern  side.  Here,  amongst  the  matted, 
moss-groAvn  A'egetation,  Peseatorei  is  groAA'ing  side  by  side  Avith 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Avhile  the  creeping  rhizomes  of  Odonto- 
glossom  eoronarium  cover  the  roots  of  the  same  trees.  I  have  seen 
the  curious  Anguloa  CloAvesi  and  the  pretty  Ada  aurantiaea  here  as 
well,  Avhile  in  the  cooler  parts  that  choice  little  Odontoglossum 
blandum  groAvs  in  profusion  in  a  peculiar  mist  Avhieh  reminds  one  of 
a  continual  Turkish  bath.  It  is  all  A’ery  well  to  see  this  fastidious 
little  Orchid  in  its  natural  beauty,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
succeed  in  bringing  it  home  to  England  alive.  Many  of  the  plants  die 
before  they  leave  the  coast,  many  more  before  they  pass  the  West 
Indies  ;  a  fcAv  reach  the  Azores,  and  fcAver  still  arrive  in  England 
safely. 
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Cattleya  atalanta  superba. 

The  hybrid  (from  C.  guttata  Leopold!  and  C.  Waracevviczi)  was 
fctaged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  on 
August  4,  in  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  when  an  award 
of  merit  was  accorded.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple,  while 
the  lip  is  richer  and  deeper  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
varieties  seen  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes.  | 

One  of  the  most  deceptive  of  Orchids  in  appearance  is  Sacco- 
labium  giganteum,  its  large,  fleshy  leaves  and  strong  habit  giving 
the  inexperienced  an  impression  at  first  sight  that  it  must  be  a  very 
easily  grown  subject,  one  kept  in  health  without  any  difficulty.  But 
this  is  net  the  fact,  as  cultivators  have  found  to  their  cost.  Perhaps 
the  principal  reason  is  that  it  flowers,  and  flowers  very  profusely,  in 
the  middle  of 
winter,  when  the 
energies  of  the 
plant  are  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and 
when  the  climatic 
conditions  outside 
make  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  a 
congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the 
warm  houses. 

It  behoves  those 
in  charge  of  it, 
then,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  with  it, 
and  to  prepare  it 
now  while  the 
weather  is  suitable 
for  the  strain  of 
flowering  later  on. 

A  brisk  moist  tem¬ 
perature  by  da}', 
running  up  on  fine 
afternoons  to  90deg 
or  lOOdeg,  with 
ample  sunlight  and 
judicious  ventila¬ 
tion,  will  produce 
free  yet  solid 
growth,  and  this 
is  the  desidera¬ 
tum.  Immature 
growth,  rushed  on 
in  strong  heat  and 
moisture,  is  the 
kind  that  falls  a 
prey  to  spot,  that 
dread  scourge  of 
distichous  -  leaved 
Orchids.  Plants 
so  treated  soon  go 
wrong,  the  foliage 
drooping  in  early 
spring,  and  the 
spike  of  flower 
being  poor  and 
washy  in  colour. 

The  Golden 
Chain  Orchid,  as 
Platyclinis  fili- 
forme  is  popularly 
known,  is  now 
fully  in  flower,  and 
apt  to  be  thought¬ 
lessly  treated.  At 
the  time  the 

blossoms  open  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  only  partly  grown,  and  to  place 
the  plants  about  in  draughty  passages  or  corridors,  or  even  in  the 
conservatory,  is  to  court  defeat.  The  flov'ers  last  a  little  longer,  it 
is  true,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  badly  checked. '  The  best  plan  is 
to  keep  them  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown, 
avoiding  syringing  in  their  immediate  locality,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  past  their  best  to  cut  them,  and  return  the  plants  at 
once  to  their  growing  quarters. 

Imported  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  0.  grande,  and 
others  that  are  pushing  flower  spikes,  should  have  these  removed  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  plants,  or  at  least  they  should  only  be  allowed  to 
carry  one  or  two  flowers  to  perfection,  just  to  show  what  the  variety 
is  like.  The  former  especially  is  easily  injured  in  this  way,  many 
fine  plants  having  been  reduced  to  an  almost  flaccid  slate  by  the 
strain  of  flowering  before  being  properly  established.  They  are  in 
most  cases  sufficiently  weakened  by  their  journey  home,  and  when 
further  depleted  of  energy  by  premature  blossoming,  I  do  not  envy 
anyone  the  t-<sk  of  restoring  them  to  health  and  vigour. — H.  II.  R. 
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Cattleya  atalanta  superba. 


The  Boom  in  Orchids. 

Anyone  visiting  the  English  flower  market  at  Covent  Garden 
will  be  surprised  at  nothing  m.ore  than  the  profuse  display  of  Orchids 
on  sale  as  cut  bloom  in  spikes  and  in  full  flower  in  pots.  Amongst  a 
few  cf  the  prettiest  specimens  on  show  at  the  present  time,  v/e  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  following: — Cymbidiums,  from  23.  6d. 
to  33.  a  dozen  blooms;  Coelogynes,  from  2s.  to  3s. ;  Lselias,  from  33. 
to  5s.  ;  Odontoglossums,  2a.  to  4s. ;  O.  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei 
being  very  fine  indeed.  The  Cattleyas  are  high  priced,  being  worth 
from  12s.  to  18s.  a  dozen  blooms.  0.  Alexandra  formed  a  leading 
line  in  these  popular  Orchids,  and,  as  usual,  was  well  to  the  fore. 
For  growing  in  a  house  with  Carnations,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
55  to  57deg.,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  C.  Spicer- 
iannm  will  be  found  excellent.  So  will  Cmlogyne  cristata,  Lmlia 
anceps,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  0.  grande,  O.  crispuqa,  0.  Insleayi, 

and  O.  Rossi 
majus,  and  On- 

'  ,  cidium  crispum. 

The  culture  of 
these  Orchids  is 
by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  brief, 
they  need  water¬ 
ing  in  winter  only 
when  they  are  dry. 
In  the  spring  and 
s  u  m  m  e  r,  w  h  e  n 

I  they  are  growing, 

they  should  be 
syringed  and 
watered  freely. 
They  should  also 
be  shaded  from  the 
hot  sun.  Pot  Or¬ 
chids  do  well  in 
rooting  material 
made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss, 
and  the  pots  should 
be  quite  half  full 
of  drainage.  Or¬ 
chids  ought  to  be 
freely  grown  by 
the  million.  Most 
of  the  cheapest 
varieties  need  no 
more  skill  to 
flower  them  to  per¬ 
fection  than  the 
best  strains  of 
Cyclamens  re¬ 
quire.  As  the 
roots  or  bulbs  can 
be  purchased  as 
cheaply  as  23.  6d. 
and  5s.  each,  Or¬ 
chid  culture  can¬ 
not  fail  to  increase 
in  popularity. — 
(Western  Morning 
News.) 

Ccelogyne  Dayana 
with  486  blooms. 

A  remarkable 
specimen  Orchid, 
which  secured  the 
silver  medal  of 
the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston,  on  May  23.  It  was  a  single  plant  of  the 
Ccelogyne  Dayana,  and  had  485  blossoms.  It  was  grown  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Winsor  of  Fairhaven,  by  P.  Murray,  gardener. 


'.i 


States  a 
the  New  . 


American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  in  the  United 
society  for  horticultural  science.  Professor  Beach,  of 
York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  is  an  active  promote-r 
of  the  society,  and  those  interested  should  address  him  for 
particulars.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  more  fully  establish 
horticulture  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  membership  would 
naturally  be  made  up  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agiicultuie, 
together  with  other  scientists  whose  lyork  has  a  horticultural 
bearing.  The  meetings  would  be  held  in  connection  with  those, 
of  some  kindred  society,  as  the  American  Pomological  Society  or 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.- 
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Feeding  Planted-out  Stock. 


The  question  of  when,  how  and  what  to  feed  his  plants  is  often 
the  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  novice.  When  to  feed 
is  a  question  that  the  condition  of  the  plants  themselves  will 
best  answer.  As  long  as_  they  are  keeping  a  dark,  healthy  green 
and  making  large  foliage  they  will  not  need  feeding  to  any 
extent.  We  generally  commence  feeding  about  ten  weeks  after 
planting,  Avhich  is,  say,  by  August  1.  At  this  time  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  bonemeal  and  rotten  manure  is  applied,  and  from  then  on 
liquid  manure  is  constantly  given.  Some  growers  think  it  better 
not  to  feed  before  the  bud  is  set,  but  while,  as  before  stated,  you 
must  be  guided  by  your  plants,  whether  the  bud  is  set  or  not  is 
of  little  importance  if  the  plants  are  needing  nourishment.  We 
always  use  a  Kinney  pump  in  applying  liquid  fertilisers,  and  find 
it  saves  much  labour.  We  use  chiefly  sheep  manure  for  making 
liquid  with  a  change  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  potash 
in  between,  using  these  la.st  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  a 
60-gallon  barrel  of  water.  As  each  variety  shows  colour  we  dis¬ 
continue  feeding,  as  experience  has  taught  us  to  keep  well  on 
the  safe  side,  and  feeding  too  long  means  a  soft,  flabby,  ea.sily 
injured  flower,  if  nothing  worse. 

Bud  Selection. 

It  is  at  this  point  where  many  growers  even  yet  make  their 
grand  mi.stake.  Why  this  is  so  in  the  face  of  all  that  has  been 
written  and  spoken  about  the  difference  between  crown  and  ter¬ 
minal  buds,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  many  growers  still  rub  off 
the  crown  bud,  and  with  it  goes  their  cliance  of  winning  fame. 
Plants  propagated  in  March  produce  buds  about  right  in  August. 
Mums  so  treated  will,  broadly  speaking,  produce  a  bud  in  June 
after  they  have  commenced  to  grow  vigorously.  This  is,  of  course, 
removed,  and  then  another  will  be  produced  about  th'e  end  of 
July.  When  this  also  is  removed,  you  will  get  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  your  plants  to  produce  another  crown  bud  about  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  August,  which  will  be  a  good  time  to 
retain  them. 

This  rule  will  not,  of  course,  work  out  in  handling  varieties  of 
the  Viviand  Morel  type,  which  persist  in  throwing  buds  in  season, 
out  of  season,  or  any  odd  time  they  feel  like  it,  but  in  a  broad, 
general  way  it  can  be  depended  on.  With  most  varieties  it  is  safe 
enough  tO'  take  the  first  bud  that  appears  after  the  21st  of 
August.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  many  of  the  pink 
varieties  producing  better  coloured  flowers  from  buds  taken  in 
September.  The  idea  used  to  be  that  one  could  not  get  the 
foliage  well  up  to  the  flower  if  crown  buds  were  taken,  but  where 
the  plants  are  grown  right,  that  is,  with  a  short -jointed  growth, 
the  neck  is  not  too  painfully  apparent. 

As  the  flowers  develop,  less  water  is  needed,  and  a  crack  of 
air  should  always  be  left  on  top  of  the  house  at  night  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  and  moving.  Some  shading  of  the  pink  and  red 
varieties  may  be  necessary  during  the  bright  days  of  October; 
in  fact,  we  always  shade  our  entire  house  by  spraying  a  lime-wash 
over  the  roof. 

Packing  and  Transit. 

The  packing  and  transit  of  the  blooms  is  also  an  important 
item,  for  it  is  useless  to  have  good  flowers  if  they  get  bruised 
during  transit  to  the  exhibition  hall.  After  considerable 
thought  on  the  subject  of  packing  and  noting  the  different  styles 
adopted  by  the  different  growers,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  good  a  way  as  any,  and  certainly  the  least  troublesome,  is 
to  pack  the  blooms  flat,  with  a  good  pillow  of  paper  for  the  neck 
of  the  flower  to  re.st  on.  If  lots  of  tis.sue  paper  be  u.sed  round  the 
flowers,  I  am  convinced  that  the  rubbing  and  bruising  is  less  by 
this  method  of  shipping  than  by  any  other. 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests. 

While  not  exceptionally  numerous,  they  are  yet  numerous 
enough  to  keep  a  man  on  the  anxious  seat  all  the  season.  The 
various  leaf  Spot  diseases  may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  timely  use 
of  bordeaux  or  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  proportions  of  the  bor- 
deaux  being  one  in  50,  and  of  the  potassium  sulphide  half  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Black  and  green  fly  may  be  easily 
kept  under  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  green  fly  is  the  wor.se  of 
the  two,  as  it  works  down  in  the  extreme  growing  tip  of  the  plant, 
and  its  pre.sence  is  not  suspected  until  considerable  damage  has 
been  done.  Thrip,  red  spider,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  a 
general  assortment  of  “bugs”  have  their  day,  more  virulent 
some  seasons  than  others,  but  success  in  any  business  only  comes 


by  careful  close  watching,  and  Chrysanthemum  growing  is  no 

exception.  .  ,  ,  r  .  i 

I  give  you  herevitli  ci  list  of  "wliat  I  consider  tlie-creani^r  the 
varieties,  and,  remember,  unless  you  keep  up  to  date  with  your 
varieties,  you  are  liable  to  be  turned  down  in  a  very  close  com¬ 
petition.  1 

'White.— Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  :  Weeks,  Mine.  Carnpt,  and 

Timothy  Eaton.  '  ,  A  it-, 

Yellow. — Mrs.  T  W^.  Pockett,  Mabel  Morgan,  Colonel  1). 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Thirkell,  Yellow  Carnot,  Matthew  Smith,  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  These  two  last  named  are  spotted.more  or  less 
with  crimson,"  but  they  are  very  large  flowers,  and  will  make 

their  mark.  .  ^  ^  -n,  m-  tt-  •  i 

Pink. — Mrs.  Coombes,  Ylarie  Liger,  A.  J.  Balfour,  V  iviand 

Morel,  Mrs.  Barkley  and  B.  E.  Richardson.  ^ 

Any  Other  Colour. — Kate  Broomhead,  W.  R.  Church,  Mr. 
Carrington,  Millicent  Richardson,  Chas.  Longlcy  and  Rady 
Anf^lesey.  This  list  could  be  much  extended,  but  if  I  were  con- 
fin^d  to"  a  given  number  they  alone  would  be  my  .selection. 
— W.  H.  T. 


Book  Notice. 


Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies.' 

Such  precious  little  garden  flowers  as  these  deserve  to  have 
the  history  of  their  development  recorded  in  book  form.  Ine 
work  is  written  by  specialists,  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 

The  Pansies  of  the  flower  show,s-ygorgeous  and  h^dsome 
follows- — are  evolved  from  the  native  tricoloured  A  iola  oi  Heart  s- 
ease,  which  one  finds  north,  as  well  as  far  south  in  Great  Britain. 
It  has  a  good  many  varieties,  and  some  of  these  were  secured  to 
.start  with,  cross-bred,  and  carefully  cultivated.  Soon  named 
varieties  arose,  and  the  progress  of  improvement  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  amongst  Pansy  lovers.  N-.  altaica  was  probably  also  a  parent 
to  the  earliest  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies.  i  i,-. 

The  English  Show  Pansy  is  classified  as  yellow  grounds,  -white 
grounds,  or  seifs;  and  what  the  characteristics  and  pro^rGes  of 
a  perfect  flower  are,  have  been  told  in  this  bqok.  Mr.  R.  Bean, 
the  writer,  furnishes  some  cultural  hints,  with  selected  lists  oi 
varietie,s.  “  The  Show  Pansy,”  he  says,  “  is  essentially  a  nortbern 
flower,  and  it  is  always  well,  when  a  collection  is  seimred  tor  the 
south,  to  have  the  flowers  from  a  northern  locality.  . 

Then  there  are  the  Fancy  Pansies,  the  term  Fancy  having 
been  applied  many  years  ago  to  flowers  which  could  not  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  yellow  grounds,  the  white  grounds, 
and  the  self-coloured  Show  varieties.  ..  • 

We  find  a  protest  against  the  showing  of  Pansies  m  paper 
collars,  and  overdressing.  To  quote :  “  They  are  dressed  so 

elaborately  that  the  dressing  only  stops  short  of  applying  actual 
paint  and  perfumery,”  which  is  true  in  some  cases.  And  the  term 
“bedding  Viola,”  is  railled  against.  These  should  be  called 
'  “  Tufted  Pansies,”  being  “  hybrids  of  Pansies  and  alpine  Violas 
rV.  cornuta.]  There  are  Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that 
are  not — the  German,  French,  and  other  Pansies  do  not  spread 
at  the  root  as  other  Pansies  do.  .  .  .  The  term  Pansies  is 

a  good  one  in  all  ways;  for  without  an  Englrsh  name  we  shal 
always  have  confusion  with  the  Latin  name  for  the  name  of  wild 
species  .  .  .  Cross-bred  garden  plants  should  have  popular 

English  names.”  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
of  the  Origin  of  the  whole  race — they  are  essentially  \  lolas. 

The  rayed  and  rayless  Pansie.s',  also  the  miniature  flowered 
section,  which  includes  the  exquisite  Violetta,  Robin,  and  others, 
are  well  treated  here.  The  alpine  and  lowland  species  of  Viola 
are  tabulated  alphabetically,  and  their  various  characters  dis¬ 
cussed ;  while  the  “Violets”  of  the  gardener  (which  are  varieties 
of  V.  odorata),  receive  ample  attention.  The  yellow  variety, 
V.  sulphurea,  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  mentioned 

Those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  genus  \iola,  and  its 
hybrid  and  crovss-bred  offshoots,  will  find  much  of  value  to  them  in 
the  'work  to  which  we  have  dra'wn  attention. 


A  Noted  Shrewsbury  Fungologist. 

The  Shrewsbury  Town  Council  recently  conferred  u^n  Mr. 
V  Phillips,  Shrewsbury,  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  borough, 
n  appreciation  and  recognition  of  the  emuient  services  he  had 
•endered  to  it.  The  Mayor,  after  Mr.  Phillips  had  taken  the 
lath  of  alTegiance,  spoke  of  his  valuable  researches  in  the  history 
)f  Shropshire,  of'  his  work  as  an  archseologist,  and  as  a^  botanist, 
•emarking  that  hb  had  written  tlie  acknowledged  best  book  on 
Fungi.  He  was  also  regarded  as  an  European  autlionty  in  crypto- 
ramic  botany.  In  ishooting,  too,  Ee  has  distinguished  , 

leing  the  holder  of  the  bronze  niedal,  won  at  M  imbledon  in 
md  the  Memorial  Challenge  Hup,  presented  by  Major  Chol- 
nondeley,  and  won  outright  in  1866. 
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Gardening  Appointment. 


Mr.  James  Foster,  for  the  last  four  years  head  gardener  to 
F.  Lassetter,  E.sq.,  Heverswood,  Brasted,  Kent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  a  like  capacity  to  Mrs.  Insole,  Ely  Court,  Llandaff, 
Glamorganshire. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Society. 

The  members  of  this  society  were  well  entertained  at  their 
rooms,  the  “Sunflower”  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on 
the  18th  inst. ,  with  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
“  Orchard  and  bush  fruit  pests,  and  how  to  combat  with  them.” 
The  lecturer  was  Mr.  A.  Maslen,  Bramley  Hill  House  Gardens, 
and  a  very  full  report  of  his  essay  has  been  published  in  a  Croy¬ 
don  newspaper. 

TavistccK  Flower  Show,  August  12th. 

May  I  say  a  word  for,  and  of,  this  very  old  religious  settle¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  present  day  flowers  and  fruits  which  it 
exhibits  ?  The  line  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  inscribed  stones  of 
Devon  passes  through  Tavistock  as  a  kind  of  centre.  The 
Ogham  (ancient  Irish  writing)  which  they  hear  is  proof  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  Irish  intercourse.  They  probably  indicate,  there¬ 
fore,  a  period  of  active  mission  work  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Church  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  first  half  of  the 
sixth  centuries.  One  stone  contained  the  letter  “  b  ”  wanted  to 
complete  Dr.  Furguson’s  South  British  Ogham  alphabet ;  while 
another,  found  across  a  brook,  near  Fardel,  Cornwood,  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  latter  was  the  first  stone  found  in 
England  with  an  Ogham  (Irish)  inscription. — .X. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner  and  Reception. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  use  your  valuable  columns  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reminding  all  those  of  our  fraternity  of  either  sex,  who 
may  purpose  attending  the  Gardeners’  Dinner  at  the  Holborn 
Bestaurant,  on  September  29th,  that  the  event  will  soon  be  here, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  arm  themselves  early  with  dinner  tickets, 
lest,  too  late,  they  find  the  supply  is  exhausted.  So  many  gar¬ 
deners  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  be  present 
that  the  gathering  will  certainly  have  a  distinctly  unique  charac¬ 
ter.  Amongst  others  eminent  in  horticulture  who  purpose  being 
present  is  that  venerated  ro.sarian,  Dean  Hole,  who  will  cheer¬ 
fully  support  the  esteemed  Chairman,  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
E.sq.,  and  warmly  greet  all  brother  gardeners.  It  will  be  a 
gathering  that  many  may  never  see  repeated.  Applications  of 
any  nature  should  come  direct  to  mo,  at  62,  Richmond  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. — Alex.  Dean. 

Royal  Horticultural  Societ.y. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a  special  exhibition 
of  Dahlias  on  Sept.  1  and  2,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  We.stmin- 
ster.  At  this  meeting  (unless  by  special  arrangement  and  per¬ 
mission)  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown  with  the  exception  of  flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  for  certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including  those  shown 
for  certificate,  mu.st  be  left  on  exhibition  until  6  p.m.  on  the 
second  day.  A  lecture  on  “Judging  Cactus  Dahlias”  will  be 
given  on  Sept.  1,  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt,  at  three  o’clock. — At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Societj%  held  on  Tuesday,  Augirst  18, 
twenty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune,  G.C.B.,  Col.  T.  H.  Skinner, 
and  Dr.  A.  Henry,  making  a  total  of  1,095  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  Intending  exhibitors  at  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  on  September 
29,  30,  and  October  1,  can  obtain  an  official  entry  form,  together 
with  schedule  of  prizes,  on  application  to  the  Secretaiy,  R.H.S., 
117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Entries  for  this  show  close 
on  September  22.  There  will  be  a  special  tent  for  horticultural 
sundries.  A  cold  luncheon  will  be  provided  on  September  29,  at 
Avhich  the  Council,  Judges,  and  the  Committees  will  be  present, 
and  for  which  all  interested  in  the  show  can  obtain  tickets  (3s., 
including  wine  or  beer)  on  application  to  the  Secretai’y,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  before  the  27th  day  of  September. 


Mr.  Wm.  Tricker,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  William  Tricker,  in  charge  of  the  aciuatic  garden  depart¬ 
ment  of  H.  .\.  Dreer  and  Co.,  Riverton,  New  Jersey,  I'.S.A.,  and 
author  of  the  “Water  Garden,”  has  been  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  new  estate  of  W'.  K.  Vanderbilt,  jun.,  at  Great  Neck, 
L.I.  The  estate  runs  to  500  acres,  and  Mr.  Tricker  has  been 
entru.sted  with  the  laying  out  and  development  of  the  same. 
Much  planting. on  the  estate  is  in  contemplation. 

Corrected  Awards  from  Shrewsbury. 

“  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  page  177,  last  week’s  issue, 
under  heading  of  awards.  It  was  a  small  gold  medal  I  received, 
not  a  silver  one. — Yours  respectfully,  Amos  Perry.” 


“In  your  excellent  report  of  Shrew.sbury  Show,  you  have  one 
error  which  I  shall  feel  greatl,y  obliged  if  you  will  correct,  viz., 
decorative  class  33,  for  a  harp,  I  was  first. — Yours,  Ac., 
WAi.  Treseder,  Cardiff.” 

Brambles  Plentiful. 

Housewives  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  in  the  Blackberry 
districts  there  are  certain  signs  that  the  coming  crops  will  he 
immense.  The  berries  are  alnio.st  as  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the 
bu.shes.  The  common  Blackberry  flourishes  in  all  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  and  is  abundant  everywhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ton.s 
of  these  fruit.s  will  be  marketed  in  pound  punnets  and  gallon 
cross-handled  baskets,  for  of  recent  years  they  have  been  retailed 
side  by  side  v'itli  gla.sshouse  Grapes  from  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  them  making  as  much  as  9d.  a 
pound.  In  the  preserves  of  Lord  Cecil  at  Shipbourne,  in  Kent, 
are  to  be  found  the  largest  and  most  delicious  Blackberries  in 
England. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Thomas  Humphreys. 

Quite  recently  we  notified  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphreys  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
Gardens.  During  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years  he  has  been 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  secretary  of  the  Floral  Committee. 
Mr.  Humphreys  is  about  to  assume  his  new  duties  at  Birmingham 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  member’s 
of  the  several  committees  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  con¬ 
nected  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  recognise  his  valuable 
and  faithful  services  with  some  testimonial.  Accordingly,  with 
this  object  in  view  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  receive 
any  subscriptions  which  those  whose  duties  have  led  them  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Humphreys  may  feel  disposed  to  give.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  is  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  and  the  secretary  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H., 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

The  New  Garden. 

The  “  Pilot  ”  observes  that  “  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  becoming  the  possessor  of  what  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  finest  hardy  plant  garden  in  England.  It  was  bought 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  who  saw  in  it  that 
variety  of  soils  and  combination  of  exposure  and  shelter  which 
in  the  end  enabled  him  to  grow  large  numbers  of  plants,  which 
gardeners  had  till  then  thought  could  onlj'  be  grown  under  glass. 
Whether  Mr.  Wilson  was  ever  beaten  by  a  plant  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  instances  must  certainly  have  been  few.  What  the 
visitor  commonly  heard  from  the  host  was  :  ‘  They  can’t  grow  that 
in  such  and  such  a  garden— here,  you  .see,  it  is  a  weed”  ;  and  the 
statement  was  not  an  exaggeration.  Partly  from  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  Wisley  garden  afforded  of  trying  every  strange 
plant  in  many  different  situations  and  surroundings,  partly  from 
the  faculty  seemingly  possessed  by  great  gardeners  of  making 
plants  grow  by  merely  looking  at  them,  Mr.  Wilson  did  score  an 
extraordinary  number  of  successes.  It  would  have  been  a  disaster 
to  horticulture  if  this  matchless  collection  had  been  scattered, 
and  the  calamity  has  happily  been  averted  by  the  munificence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanhury,  himself  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  gardens  in  the  world.  He  has  bought  Oakwood  from  Mr. 
Wilson’s  repi’esentatives,  and  presented  it  to  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  Society  was  greatly  in  want  of  a  better  garden 
than  Chiswick,  and  to  some  of  its  Fellows  it  seemed  a  mistake 
to  give  the  provision  of  a  new  hall  the  preference.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  have  both,  and,  thus  equipped,  will  we  sincerely 
hope,  start  upon  a  new  career  of  gardening  usefulness.” 
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Standard  Stocks  for  Roses. 

In  reply  to  “A.  C.,”  I  think  standard  stocks  are  fully  appre¬ 
ciated;  indeed,  many  amateurs  on  beginning  use  nothing  else. 
Their  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  They  are  much 
best  for  Teas  and  for  some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  better  growth  (espe¬ 
cially  in  the  “moderate”  growers),  and  better  flowers  being 
obtained  from  them.  I  hardly  ever  cut  a  show  Tea  from  a  dwarf 
plant,  but  there  are  exceptions.  They  are  easier  to  bud,  espe¬ 
cially  for  old  folks  like  myself,  and  in  wet,  dirty  weather,  such 
as  we  are  having  at  present  ;  and,  as  in  “  A.  C.’s  ”  case  and  my 
own,  the  amateur  can  get  his  own  stocks  in  the  winter  with 
exercise  and  interest. 

But  they  have  their  disadvantages.  If  their  suckers  are 
plainer  to  be  seen,  there  are  also  a  great  many  more  of  theui  than 
on  the  Briar  cuttings,  and  the  higher  the  stem  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  suckers.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  long  lived  as 
the  dwarf  plants.  The  general  opinion,  with  which  I  agree,  is 
that,  on  the  whole,  H.P.’s  do  better  as  dwarfs.  Nor  are  they 
so  hardy.  Not  only  is  it  more  difficult  to  protect  standard  Teas 
against' fro.st  than  to  cover  up  dwarfs,  but  the  stem  itself  of  the 
standard  stock  is  not  perfectly  hardy.  In  very  severe  winters  I 
have  lost  standard  plants,  and  have  found  it  clearly  shown  that 
the  damage — frost  bite — was  to  the  stem,  not  to  the  Rose.  The 
standard  stock  cannot  stand  extremes  of  heat  or  of  cold,  and  for 
tins  reason  it  is  never  used,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  America 
and  Australia. 

Tall  standard.s,  I  think,  are  a  great  mistake  for  many  obvious 
reasons.  None  of  my  standard  stocks  stand  more  than  2ft  out 
of  the  ground  ;  and  what  with  the  staking  and  tying,  the  suckers, 
their  short  lives,  and  the  extra  cost  to  purchase  them,  few 
ro.saria.ns  would  grow  standards,  were  it  not  for  their  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  giving  better  bloom.s  of  the  Tea,  and  some  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses. 

Like  “A.  C.,”  I  have  been  personally  getting  standard  stocks 
for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  but  I  am  filled  with  envy  and 
admiration  at  his  getting  300  or  400  stocks  in  three  or  four  days. 
I  should  doubt  if  I  have  ever  gathered  more  than  fifty  in  a  day, 
though  I  have  collected  1,700  or  1,800  in  a  winter;  and  often  a 
dozen  has  been  the  whole  of  my  “bag”  for  a  winter’s  morning. 
But  I  am  rather  particular  about  them,  and  it  is  long  since  I  had 
any  fresh  hedges  to  search.- — W.  R.  Raillem. 

“Beautiful  Roses.’ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Weathers.  It  has  thirty-three  full  page 
coloured  plates  by  Mr.  John  Allen,  the  size  of  these  being 
Sin  by  Sin.  The  writer  of  this  neat  little  work  (numbering  over 
150  pages,  bound  in  crimson  with  gold  lettering,  and  having  an 
excellent  index)  has  gone  systematically  about  his  task.  He 
begins  by  asking  “  What  is  a  Rose  ?  ”  and  lays  down  the  law 
with  regard  hereunto.  Culture,  propagation,  pruning  of  Roses 
in  garden  and  greenliouse  are  explicitly  described,  and  at  the 
cost  of  six  shillings  (or  thereabouts)  the  book  cannot  be  considered 
dear. 

Dwarf  Varieties. 

On  page  174  of  the  Journal  I  gave  a  selection  of  single  flowered 
varieties,  all  of  easy  culture  ;  I  now  append  a  further  selection 
of  varieties  which  I  truly  describe  as  “  Garden  ”  Roses,  sorts 
really  valuable  for  the  garden  or  for  cutting,  more  than  for 
exhibition  as  individual  blooms.  All  the  varieties  I  name  are 
of  easy  growth,  therefore  the  more  valuable  to  the  amateur  as 
well  as  the  professional. 

Papa  Gontier  I  unhesitatingly  place  first,  owing  to  its  great 
merit  in  freedom  of  growth  and  flower,  its  handsome  form  of 
both  bud  and  petal,  and  its  grand  appearance  in  a  cut  state. 
From  early  in  June  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn  the  bright 
rosv  crimson  blos.soms  are  to  be  found.  This  Rose  is  e<j[ually 
good,  too,  for  forcing. 

Cheshunt  Scarlet  or  Glory  of  Cheshunt  in  a  mass  is  perhaps 
tlie  most  vivid  Rose  in  existence ;  it  is  of  sturdy,  coinpact 
growth,  flowering  quite  freely,  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  flower. 
For  a  large  or  small  bed  of  dwarf  growth  where  a  maximum  of 
colour  is  required,  this  is  the  Rose  to  plant. 

Gustave  Regis  grow.s  freely  and  floners  continually.  ^  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  the  buds  are  very  pointed, 
canary  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  deeper  centre,  and  before  they 
unfold,  a  Picotee-like  edging  enhances  their  appearance  consider¬ 
ably.  Eyen  when  fully  developed  the  huge  shcH-like  petals  are 
admired.  ■  ’  . 


Kaiserin  Augu.sta  Victoria  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white 
flowered  Rose  in  existence  where  dwarf  growth  is  reeiuired.  Every 
bloom,  whether  as  a  bud  or  fully  blown,  is  perfect  in  shape  and 
purely  white.  When  a  mass  of  this  Rose  is  required  I  would 
advise  thick  planting,  as  it  is  of  upright  growth. 

Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  autumn  flowered 
Roses.  Tlie  shading  of  velvet  over  the  bright  scarlet  ctimson 
enhances  its  appearance.  For  a  ma.ss  of  colour  this  Rose  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  August  and  September ;  its  only  fault  when  in  a  bed 
is  that  its  flowers  droop  considerably.  Its  proper  place  is  growing 
up  a  pole,  in  such  a  position  the  blooms  show  to  perfection. 

Mdme.  Abel  Chatenay  flowers  freely  and  continuously. 
Every  bloom,  large  or  small,  is  perfect  in  shape.  The  colour, 
carmine  rose  with  salmon  shading,  is  distinctly  pleasing. 

Lady  Battersea  has  perhaps  the  longe.st  footstalks  of  any  Rose, 
thus  making  it  more  valuable  for  cutting;  it  flowers  incessantly. 
The  colour  is  cherry  crimson. 

Augustine  Guinoisseau,  commonly  known  as  white  La  France, 
i.s  one  of  the  most  free  flowering  of  Roses,  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  flesh  colour. 

Camoens,  bright  rose,  is  exceedingly  pretty  in  the  bud, 
excellent  for  cutting. 

Corallina  is  a  grand  autumn  flowering  variety,  deep  rosy 
crimson . 

Dr.  Grill,  coppery  yellow,  shading  to  clear  rose,  very  distinct. 

Isabella  Sprunt  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  list,  .so  beautiful 
are  its  light  yellow  buds,  produced  as  they  are  at  almost  all 
■seasons. 

L’Ideal  is  a  gem  for  buttonholes.  In  colour  it  is  yellow’  and 
metallic  red,  shaded,  streaked,  and  tinted  golden  yellow. 

Ma  Capucine  is  also  one  of  the  best  buttonhole  Roses,  bronzy 
yellow’,  shaded  red. 

Mdme.  Jules  Grolez  is  free  flow’ering,  China  rose  in  colour. 

Mdme.  Pierre  Coohet,  orange  or  apricot,  shaded  yellowi.sh 
white.  Mdme.  Planter,  pure  white,  is  quite  one  of  the  best  for 
beds,  giving  an  abundance  of  blossom. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  rich  crimson,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
almo.st  always  in  flow’er.  Salmonea  combines  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  of  colour,  bright  crimson  with  light  salmon  centre. 

Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  coppery  carmine,  centre  shaded 
orange,  very  free  and  attractive. 

Sunrise  is  quite  unique  in  its  colouring,  the  outer  petals 
reddi.sh  carmine,  shading  to  delicate  fawn  and  pale  salmon  within. 
Beryl,  deep  golden  yellowq  long,  perfectly  formed  buds. 

Homere  is  almo.st  a  perpetual  flowering  variety,  especially  if 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  .south  wall,  blush  w’ith  deeper  centre. 
Liberty  is  at  once  the  most  charming  Rose  of  its  colour,  bright 
velvety  crimson. 

Mdme.  Guinoisseau,  pale  canary  yellow,  long  buds.  Prinee.ss 
de  Sagan  is  a  capital  autumn  flowering  variety,  therefore  valu¬ 
able,  velvety  crimson. 

Safrano,  apricot.  Sunset,  rich,  tawny,  shaded  saffron,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  bud. 

Marie  Pave  forms  handsome  bushes  in  a  short  time,  and  gives 
its  white  flushed  pink  blossoms  quite  freely  during  the  whole  of 
the  .summer  and  autumn. 

Anna  Marie  Montravel  is  quite  a  dwarf  growing  variety,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  pure  w’hite  blossoms  in  huge  clusters,  capital  it  is  for 
the  edging  of  beds  or  borders. 

Gloire  des  Polyantha  is  another  dwarf-growdng  sort.  The 
colour  is  prett.y,  deep  rose  with  a  white  base  to  each  petal. 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  silvery  pink,  a  beautiful  free  flowering 
variety,  very  fine  in  a  mass — E.  Molynexjx. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  ‘‘Daffodil  King”  on  Tour,— No.  9. 

( Continued  from  page  145.) 

Chri.st church.  New  Zealand,  was  settled  by  immigrants  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England,  composed  largely  of  the 
well-to-do,  so  that  they  had  good  capital  to  start  with,  and  the 
refined  elegance  remains.  It  wa,s  intended  to  be  an 
exclusively  Episcopal  settlement,  but  it  has  C4iristianity 
in  as  many  forms  and  as  many  aspects  as  may  be  studied 
in  New  York.  The  place  is  grand  in  reserved  lands,  but 
wealth  has  not  been  of  equally  rapid  grow’th,  and  while  large 
areas  had  been  retained  for  public  parks,  the  developnient  is 
retarded  for  want  of  money.  Tliis  was  so  palpably  evident  to 
our  visitor  that  Mr.  Barr  was  led  to  inve.stigate  the  .subject,  and 
in  the  company  of  a  newspaper  man  fixed  on  a  slip  of  land  having 
great  advantages  for  building  plots,  which  would  have  enhanced 
the  park  lands,  destroyed  the  loneliness  of  a  main  road,  and  by. 
widening  the  footpath  on  the, banks  of  the  gentle  flowing  Avon, 
have  given  the  inhabitants  a  Park  Lane  wprthy  of  their  beautiful 
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town,  where  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  town  could  have  dis¬ 
ported  themselves  between  the  morning  and  evening  services 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  London  Park  Lane.  The  newspaper 
man  made  out  a  good  case  of  an  ensured  annual  income  of  £1,800 
a  year,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  being  always-  on  the  track  of 
the  veteran  traveller,  several  stirring  articles  were  written,  but 
the  pride  of  admitted  poverty  appeared  too  strong.  By  Mr.  Barr’s 
suggestions,  a  lonely  and  rough  road  would  have  been  quite 
transformed,  and  a  fine,  broad  promenade  along  the  banks  of  the 
gentle  flowing  Avon  would  have  been  secured.  The  popularity 
of  the  cycle  is  as  great  in  Ghristchurch  as  elsewhere,  and  con¬ 
tinual  friction  existed  between  them  and  the  park  authorities. 
The  cyclist,  however,  held  his  own,  and  was  wont  to  make  short 
cuts  through  the  reserve;  and  there,  again,  the  want  of  money 
prevented  the  making  of  proper  carriage  drives  and  cycle  paths. 
Tlie  agitation  having  been  set  agoing  later  visitors  may  yet  see 
Christchurch  rise  to  its  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  New-  Zealand,  a  great  many 
upright  (Lombardy)  Poplars  have  been  planted,  and  being 
absolutely  out  of  harmony  with  the  native  plants,  Mr.  Barr  stated 
that  he  took  every  opportunity  to  decry  them.  The  reason 
assigned,  however,  was  that  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  are  all 
evergreen,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  eyes  to  see  the  autumn  tints 
of  the  Poplars.  But  Mr.  Barr  pointed  out  that  there  were  other 
Poplars  more  in  harmony  with  their  own  trees,  and  other  forms 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  give  them  the  autumn 
tints  and  be  beautiful.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
Christchurch  is  a  famous  educational  centre. 

Turning  now  to  Dunedin,  this  city  was  .settled  by  the  Scottish 
Church,  for  Presbyterians  (con.sisted  mainly  of  emigrants  with 
small  means),  but  there  you  may  find  the  latest  forms  of  theology, 
represented  from  America  and  London.  The  population  of 
Dunedin  is  principally  Scottish,  and  the  town  is  the  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  the  most  enterprising  of  the  towns  in  New-  Zealand. 
When  the  gold  seekers  first  arrived,  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
sell  them  food,  objecting  to  have  the  riff-raff  of  Europe  and 
Australia  quartered  upon  tliem  ;  but  when  the  nuggets  began  to 
circulate,  the  prospectors  became  welcome  guests!  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  matrix  of  the  gold,  so  to  .speak,  has  hot  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  dredging  the  rivers  and  the  lands  over  which  water 
once  had  flowed  forms  remunerative  employment  for  thousands. 
The  gold-dredging  machine  is  a  New  Zealand  invention,  and  has 
been  exported  to  all  countries  of  the  world  where  “  the  yellow 
metal”  is  to  be  found  in  rivers. 

While  at  Dunedin,  in  the  month  of  April  or  early  in  May,  Mr. 
Barr  found  it  so  cold  that  he  had  to  have  a  winter  suit  made. 
Our  friend  remarked  that  it  was  somewhat  .singular  that  the 
Scotch  should  have  settled  in  the  colder,  and  the  English  in  the 
warmer  districts.  He  draws  attention  to  the  settlement  of 
America  to  find  a  parallel.  The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  south¬ 
western  parts,  where  the  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Andalusia 
(Spain),  while  the  “  May  Flower  ”  with  its  freight  landed 
in  the  eastern  regions,  which  are  in  all  respects'  English 
in  their  scenery,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  native  races  that 
met  them  on  landing.  Had  the  British  landed  in  the  south¬ 
western  parts,  they  w-ould  have  found  it  too  hot ;  while  the  ea.st 
w-ould  have  been  quite  untenable  from  cold,  to  the  Spaniards. 

Dunedin  is  very  hilly.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  amateur  enter¬ 
prise  in  planting  on  the  surrounding  hills  the  reserves,  which  are 
fairly  extensive.  Mr.  A.  Bathgate,  a  solicitor,  is  the  moving 
amateur  spirit  in  this  enterprise,  and  gives  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  pushing  forward  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Their 
public  gardening  is,  however,  very  backward,  and  in  the  company 
with  the  Mayor,  who  was  anxious  during  his  term  of  office  to  do 
something  to  mark  his  mayoralty,  Mr.  Barr  went  over  their 
public  gardens,  and  suggested  a  few  alterations  of  pressing  impor¬ 
tance.  But  the  Mayor  was  anxious  to  confine  his  benevolence 
to  a  new  entrance  gate,  which,  as  the  itinerant  told  him,  would 
spoil  the  place,  unless  entirely  relaid  out,  and  this  was  by  no 
means  needed.  What  was  wanted  was  a  continuation  of  the 
shrubbery  to  the  river  bed,  the  improving  of  the  river  bank, 
getting  rid  of  an  old  tumbledown  gardener’s  hou.se  shutting  out 
the  glass  structure  where  summer  bedding  plants  were  raised, 
widening  and  extending  a  flower  border,  bringing  into  prominence 
a  glass-covered  rockery,  and  locking  up  tlie  gates  at  sundown. 

Auckland,  well  northward  in  North  Island,  possesses  some  fine 
park  lands,  those  at  Mount  Ediu  being  under  charge  of  Mr.  Goldie, 
who  formerly  sent  large  consignments  of  Tree  Ferns  to  B.  S. 
Williams. 

Referring  to  the  warm  lake  region  of  New  Zealand  (Rotarudos), 
Mr.  Barr  considered  it  quite  as  interesting  as  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  America.  It  is  true  there  is  not  the  same  grandeur  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  but  the  mud  and  water  geysers, 
the  lakes  and  springs,  are  all  of  great  interest.  Some  of  these 
hot-spring  regions  are  in  the  hands  of  Maoris,  who  charge  a  heavy 
rate  for  allowing  the  freedom  of  inspection.  Near  Auckland  were 
the  pink  and  white  terraces  which  remained  the  w-onder  of  the 
world,  until  they  were  destroyed  .some  years  back  by  a  volcanic 
eruption,  wbich  carried  off  the  entire  top  of  the  hill,  cau.sing  the 


lakes  to  dry  up  and  killing  a  large  number  of  Maoris.  Auckland 
has  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  South  Sea  Island  relics. 

^  A  ride  towards  Pepperikee  is  wonderfully  rich  in  foliage. 
IjiGre  you  may  see  Tree  Ferns  with  their  large  spreading  fronds, 
loft  or  18ft  long,  growing  as  solitary  specimens  along  the  drive. 
\\  anganoie  River  extends  a  long  distance  above  Pepperikee,  bnt 
can  only  be  explored  by  canoeing:  and  the  beauty  of  its  trees  and 
their  foliage  is  indescribable.  The  river,  for  .some  considerable 
distance  beloAv  Pepperikee  is  well  clothed,  and  there  may  be  seen 
the  native  Palm  arising  above  the  scrub.  The  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  are  monotonous  on  account  of  the  vegetation  having 
been  destroyed.  Wanganoie  is  a  town  of  some  pretensions,  but 
is  a  quiet  place  with  a  park  and  plea.sure  gardens. 

On  the  way  to  New  Plymouth,  Mr.  Barr  spent  a  few  days  with 
a  farmer  to  see  the  country,  which  is  famed  as  a  butter  producing 
area.  New  Zealanders  declare  that  they  can  supply  better  butter 
than  the  Dutch.  I'he  land  here  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  dairy  farming  is  thriving. 

New  Plymouth  is  a  nice  little  town,  substantial  inside,  on 
account  of  the  old  Maori  pa  (fort)  Avhich  still  remains  in  its 
original  condition,  and  to  see  what  a  Maori  fort  was  like  Mr.  Barr 
made  his  visit  to  this  district.  He  chanced  to  be  there  when  the 
j  news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking  was  stirring  the  British  race.  At 
one  of  the  centres  where  a  demon.stration  was  occurring,  an  Iri.sh- 
man,  “  who  evidently  had  not  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone,”. — his 
oration  was  .so  faulty — tried  to  vent  the  popular  feeling  in 
relief,  but  the  popidace  growing  impatient,  they  hauled  him  down 
and  made  another  citizen  speak  in  his  place !  They  finished  with 
three  cheers,  and  the  singing  of  “  God  Save  the  Queen.” 


Providing  Underground  Rain-water  Tanks. 


One  thing  that  all  skilful  horticulturists  are  agreed  on  is  the 
great  superiority  of  rain  water  to  well  water  for  application  to 
the  roots  and  overhead  of  cultivated  trees  and  plants,  especially 
those  grown  under  glass.  Therefore,  underground  tanks  should 
be  made  in  all  glass  houses  for  the  reception  of  rain  falling  on  the 
roof  glass,  and  conveyed  thither  by  inlet  pipes  connected  with  the 
overhead-glass  shooting  or  valley  gutter,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  case  of  lean-to  houses  or  three-quarter  spans,  the  soft- 
water  tank  should  be  excavated  under  the  pathway  at  the  back. 
The  sides  and  ends  of  the  individual  tanks  should  be  cut  evenly 
down  and  on  the  batter,  so  that  the  4^in.  brick  wall  may  be  built 
up  close  against  solid  earth  from  bottom  to  top.  A  “  dip-hole,” 
about  2ft  square  and  20in  deep  below  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
(which  should  slope  gently  in  the  direction  of  the  said  dip-hole),, 
should  be  provided  in  making  the  tanks. 

This  will  allow  a  full  can  or  bucket  of  water  to  be  extracted 
from  the  tank  as  long  as  the  bottom  is  covered  with  the  crystal 
fluid.  A  tank  21ft  long,  4jft  deep,  with  an  average  width  of 
S^ft  (inside  measurements),  will  hold  about  2,000gals  of  rain 
water.  A  4^in  tie-wall  should  be  built  across  the  middle  of  the 
tank,  leaving  a  space  of  4J-in  from  the  floor-line  in  the  centre  of 
division  wall,  to  enable  the  water  to  rise  in  both  divisions  at  the 
same  time. 

The  top  course  of  brickwork  should  be  built  in  cement,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  work  should  be  afterwards  faced  with  com¬ 
post,  consisting  one  part  of  cement  and  three  of  sharp  sand.  In 
excavating  for  a  tank  of  the  dimensions  given  above  when  built, 
9in  more  should  be  added  to  the  length  and  width,  and  4^in  to 
the  depth.  A  few  short  lengths  of  oak,  4in  by  3in.  placed  across 
the  tank  at  intervals  of  about  3ft,  will  afford  ample  support  for 
the  trellis  pathway  to  rest  on. 

Each  block  of  span-roofed  houses  should  have  two  tanks  of 
the  description  indicated  run  right  across  the  .several  houses  con¬ 
stituting  the  block — one  at  the  bottom  and  one  half-way  up  the 
length — a  .short  length  of  lead  pipe,  say,  Gin  long,  2iu  or  3in  in 
diameter,  with  a  flange  on  top,  being  inserted  in  the  gutter- 
valley  immediately  over  the  respective  tanks,  to  convey  the  rain 
water  falling  on  the  glass  roofs  therein.  It  rvould  be  money  well 
spent  to  make  a  pond  or  other  kind  of  sunken  reservoir,  to  take 
the  overflow  water  from  these  tanks  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  early  spring  months,  thereby  providing  a  good  supply  to  fall 
back  on  in  time  of  need — i.e.,  when  a  spell  of  dry  weather  has 
set  in. 

Still  better,  if  a  galvanised  iron  tank,  cai)able  of  holding 
l.OOOgals  of  water,  is  elevated,  on  a  substantial  frame-work,  to 
the  level  of  the  ridge  of  houses  at  the  highest  end,  and  the  water 
pumped  up  into  it  by  a  small  gas  or  oil  engine,  or  windmill,  con¬ 
necting  the  elevated  cistern  with  the  several  houses  by  means  of 
gas  tubing,  standpipes,  and  a  length  of  ho.se,  thus  securing  a 
boon  that  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  in  forcing-hou.ses — namely, 
a  supply  of  sun-warmed  rain  water  laid  on  in  readine,ss  for  use 
through  the  hose  when  required. — (From  Ward’s  “Book  of  the 
Peach.”) 
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A  Wanderer’s  Notes. 


A  Dublin  correspondent  who  visited  a  lovely  Sussex  manor 
and  two  London  gardens  recently,  sends  a  most  interesting 
letter  noticing  some  of  the  things  he  saw.  Thus  :  Water  Lilies 
at  G — —  were  splendid,  so  also  Tea  Roses,  &c.,  ai^d  I  never 
saw  Rosa  Wichuraiana  so  good  as  it  is  there,  clraping  the  flower 
garden  steps,  and  dangling  from  the  pergola  amongst  the  bronzy 
leaves  of  Thunberg’s  Vine.  Clematis  viticella  in  great  variety, 
from  snow  white  to  deep  claret  crimson,  was  also  very  dainty 
and  distinct,  and  seems  hardier  and  more  free  in  growth  than  is 
C.  Jackmani. 

At  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  the  coloured  Water  Lilies 
aro  very  fine  ancl  beautihdly  focussed  in  a  delightful  and 
sheltered  bit  of  water.  The  blue  Nymphaea  gigantea  of  Australia, 
in  a  frame,  had  flowers  nearly  lOin  across,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  noble  of  all  the  Nymphseas  I  ever  saw,  indoors  or 
out.  The  Japanese  Lotus,  or  Nelumbiums,  are  just  opening 
their  exquisite  flowers  outside  at  Gunnersbury  in  a  tank  of 
slightly  warmed  water;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  healthy 
and  happy  out  of  doors  in  Britain. 

Hollyhocks  at  Hampton  Court,  both  'single  and  double,  are, 
and  have  been,  very  fine.  It  has  been  an  ideal  Hollyhock  year, 
cool  and  wet,  and  they  are  vei-y  stately  and  handsome  every¬ 
where,  and  of  all  colours,  from  snow  white  to  chocolate  crimson, 
and,  indeed,  very  nearly  black.  The  most  effective  new  plant 
on  the  mixed  border  at  Hampton  Court  is  Senecio  clivorum.  It 
is  a  little  coarse  in  habit  close  at  hand,  but  50yds  away  it  is  a 
bold  and  bright  and  telling  thing. 

The  cool  and  moist  season  that  has  given  us  good  Hollyhocks 
and  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  scarlet  Lobelias  and  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  has  also  added  a  new  freshness  and  luxuriance  to  our 
town  trees.  Everywhere  in  town  the  London  Plane  is  very 
beautiful  and  umbrageous.  So  also  the  lawn  grass  of  London, 
Poa  annua,  is  like  rich  green  velvet  under  the  trees  in  the 
squares. 

Against  the  Mole. 

•  (oil  psge  167)  repeats  the  old  plea  that  farmers, 

in  killing  moles,  are  destroying  one  of  their  best  friends.  “  Facts 
are  facts,”  he  says.  They  are;  and  I,  for  one.  believe  that 
farmers  are  not  so  stupid  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  and  that 
in  not  a  few  cases  they  know  more  about  the  good  or  damage  done 
by  the  animals  and  creatures  on  their  farms  than  “  the  text  books 
and  works  of  reference”  can  teach  them.  The  mole  is  insecti- 
■vorous,  as  anyone  with  a  smattering  of  natural  history  can  tell 
from  his  teeth.  Our  four  principal  iiisectivores  are  the  hedge¬ 
hog,  mole,  shrew,  and  bat,  which  have  similar  teeth.  Like  the 
hedgehog, he  would  also  probably  be  carnivorous  when  he  got  a 
chance  such  as  a  nest  of  young  mice.  No  doubt  he  does  good  in 
destroying  grubs,  especially  wireworms,  and  cockchafer  and 
“  daddy-longlegs  ”  grubs ;  but  I  should  say  at  least  three-fourths 
of  Ins  food  would  be  worms,  and  they,  Darwin  tells  us,  do  as 
much,  probably  very  much  more,  good  than  the  mole’s  friends  lay 
to  his  credit. 

But  he  does  good  to  the  grass,  we  are  told — that  is,  he  brings 
up  some  of  the  surface  soil  (at  the  same  time  creating  a  drainage) 
which,  scattered  by  the  bush-harrow,  does  undoubtedly  good  by 
acting  as  a  top-dressing.  That  is  so ;  and  if  he  would  confine 
himself  to  working  in  the  meadows  during  winter,  and  up  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  he  would  do  but  little  harm  ;  but  he  does 
not,  and  molehills  in  the  mowing  grass  are  injurious  to  the 
hay,  the  scythes,  and  the  machine,  and  to  the  pasture  in  the 
summer.  As  a  cultivator  of  land  I  say  to  the  mole,  “No,  thank 
you.  I  like  to  do  my  own  draining  in  such  places  as  I  wish; 
I  like  to  do  my  own  digging  in  such  places  and  at  such  times  as 
suit  me  best.  I  have  had  iieople  say  to  me  with  regard  to  bull¬ 
finches  and  sparrows,  that  they  do  me  good  by  thinning  the  too 
great  abundance  of  my  Apple  blossom.  ,I  do  hot  argue.  I  say,  I 
like  to  do  my  own  thinning.  Moles  often  get  into  my  garden  and 
do  a  lot  of  harm  by  their  indiscriminate  digging.  Of  course  they 
do;  you  might  almost  as  well  say  that  a  lot  of  children  turned 
into  a  garden  with  their  to5^  sjiades  and  told  to  dig  where  they 
liked  would  do  no  harm,  as  to  deny  that  moles  do  harm  to  the 
gardener. 

lliey  throw  up  their  heaps  on  my  croquet  or  tennis 
lawns  ;  they  destroy  quantities  of  seedlings  in  my  vegetable  beds  ; 
several  times  I  have  known  a  Tea  Rose  bed,  when  covered  with 
leaves  in  winter,  honeycombed  from  end  to  end  and  seriously 
injured.  Obviously  it  is  just  flie  same  with  the  farmers’  seed¬ 


lings  and  arable  land,  wdiere  the  mole  does  more  harm  than  in 
the  grass.  Farmers  really  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  moles,  unless  they  see  and  know  the  harm  they 
do.  We  do  not  want  them  exterminated,  but  merely  kept  within 
bounds — few  things  can  get  at  them  to  prey  on  them,  and  they 
increase  enormously  where  not  attacked  by  man.  They  do  not  do 
very  much  harm  in  the  low  meadows  where  they  breed,  but 
must  be  kept  down  in  the  cultivated  land. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Plea  for  the  Manetti. 

If  “  W.  R.  Raillem’s  ”  remarks  (vide  issue  August  15)  had  only 
been  confined  to  the  comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Manetti,  with  the  Briar  or  other  stocks,  I  should  agree  with 
“  A.  C.”  on  the  inadvisability  of  rushing  into  print  on  its  behalf. 
But  when  that  most  useful  and  popular  critic,  ivith  the  usual 
courage  of  his  opinions,  would  sweep  aw'ay  the  Manetti  from  the 
face  of  every  professional  Rose  garden  (very  rarely  does  the 
amateur  find  even  a  corner  for  it),  it  is  high  time  to  break  a  lanca 
in  its  defence,  and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  hold  a  promi¬ 
nent  place ;  next  to  the  Briar,  of  course  I  am  glad  tO'  know 
the  Manetti  is  used  in  our  Rose  nurseries,  both  small  and  great ; 
ay!  in  spite  of  “  W.  R.  R.”  quoting  that  eminent  authority,  Mr. 
George  Paul,  “  that  he  could  not  sell  plants  on  the  Manetti.” 

May  I  be  allowed  here  to  give  an  extract  from  the  venerable 
author  of  “  The  Rose  Garden,”  Mr.  William  Paul,  who,  while  he 
acknowledges  his  preference  for  the  Dog  Rose  as  a  stock,  of  the 
Manetti,  thus  expresses  himself;  “Larger  plants  may  usually  be 
bought  on  the  latter  stock  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  good  cultiva¬ 
tor  will  grow  Roses  very  well  on  either  stock,  provided  with  the 
Manetti  he  exercises  due  vigilance  to  keep  in  check  the  shoots  of 
the  stock  which  are  constantly  springing  into  life.  On  poor  dry 
soils,  where  Roses  on  their  own  roots  and  on  the  Dog  Rose  are 
kept  in  condition  with  difficulty,  the  Manetti  stock  has  often 
been,  found  a  boon.” 

Amateurs  often  ask,  What  is  the  Manetti?  Where  does  it 
come  from  ?  Thomas  Rivers,  the  great  authority  of  his  day  both 
as  an  author  and  practical  gardener,  answers  these  questions  in 
a  few  words.  He  says  (writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  ’60’s) :  “  I 
received  it  some  twenty  years  since  fi’om  Cairo  for  a  stock.  It 
was  raised  from  seed  by  Signor  Manetti,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Monga.  All  the  Roses  I  have  budded  on  this  stock  have 
succeeded  admirably.”  Such  is  the  verdict  of  history  recorded  by 
high  authorities  of  a  past  generation  in  favour  of  Manetti.  Novr 
we  will  turn  to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Rose  nursery¬ 
men  at  the  present  day,  as  a  set-off  against  the  pessimistic  views 
of  “  W.  R.  R.”  of  the  value  of  the  Manetti  as  a  stock. 

In  most  of  the  leading  Rose  nurseries,  I  believe,  at  least  half 
of  the  different  varieties  of  budding  stocks  are  Manettis,  and 
this,  too,  we  maintain,  greatly  to*  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
Going  round  lately  the  large  KingsAcre  Rosqand  Fruit  Nurseries, 
near  my  residence  at  Hereford,  three  breadths  of  Manetti 
stocks  (nearly  70,000)  particularly  struck  my  attention,  on 
noticing  which  the  foreman  remarked:  “Ah,  sir,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Manetti  I  don’t  know  what  we  should  do  to  supply  our 
customers.  Briars  are  getting  more  expensive  and  difficult  to 
buy  every  year;  indeed,  I  believe  we  actually  lose  by  the  present 
price  we  charge  for  standards  1  ”  And  this  in  a  county  like 
Hereford,  where  the  Dog  Rose  or  Briar  grow  in  well  nigh 
every  hedge!  “A.  C.”  must  indeed  have  been  exceptionally 
favourd  in  getting  his  Briars  so  easily.  Even  when  got,  long 
experience  speaks  out  sadly,  that  the  percentage  of  those  stocks 
that  die,  owing  to  early  frost  or  drought,  or  previously  by  ex¬ 
posure  of  their  roots  in  the  interval  after  raising  and  delivering, 
is  something  enormous.  All  these  drawbacks — and  serious  ones 
they  are — enhance  the  value  of  the  Manetti  and  assign  a  just 
cause  why  it  should  be  so  extensively  grown. 

No  one  can  go  more  heartily  than  your  correspondent  does 
with  “  W.  R.  R.”  on  the  too  common  error  of  deep  planting,  what¬ 
ever  the  stock  may  be ;  but  surely,  to  introduce  the  subject,  as 
analogous  of  aerial  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vine,  from  super¬ 
abundant  moisture  in  the  canes,  is  wide  of  the  mark,  as  also  to 
speak  of  budding  on  the  Manetti  stock  four  inches  below  the 
ground  on  non-aerated  soil !  If  the  poor,  distressed  Rose 
plant,  which  is  appealed  to  for  an  answer,  were  to  give  one,  it 
could  only  be  this:  “Who  are  you  speaking  about?  I  don’t 
understand.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  from  the  writer’s  point  of 
view  is  that,  given  suitable  varieties  of  Roses,  i.e.,  all  but  a  very 
few  weak-growing  H.P.’s  and,  of  course,  H.T.’s  and  Teas,  the 
Manetti  is  an  admirable,  all-round,  indispensable  stock,  and  in 
almost  every  soil  will  hold,  and  more  than  ho-ld,  its  own;  while 
a  pinch  of  common  sense  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  a  few 
varieties,  not  to  be  budded  on  the  Manetti,  not  a  single  pinch  of 
“plant  food”  in  any  shape  to  grow  big  back-row  blooms  for  ex¬ 
hibition  should  be  given,  and  then  the  public  will  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  iflants  they  receive  grown  on  that  stock.  In  the 
Rose  garden  of  your  correspondent  there  are  now  two  great 
novelties  of  the  season — H.P.  Frau  Carl  Druschki  and  Ben  Cant, 
on  the  Manetti  between  6ft  and  7ft  high!  What  grand  cut-backs 
v.dll  they  not  be'  next  year. — ^Heb-efoedshire  Incumbekt. 
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Among  the  Fruit  Trees. 

All  too  soon  the  damp,  chilly  evenings  have  come,  and  the 
fast  shortening  daj^s  proclaim  clearly  that  autumn  will  soon 
begin.  The  summer  cannot  now  atone  for  her  past  misdeeds 
and  lack  of  brilliant  sunshine;  but  let  us  hope  that  with  the 
early  days  of  the  autumn  a  new  era  of  sunshine  and  settled 
weather  will  begin.  Given  such  conditions,  September  and 
October  are  indeed  glorious  months,  especially  for  the  fruit 
grower,  for  then  the  store  rooms  should  be  overflowing  with  a 
supply  of  good  things  for  winter  use.  and  the  sunshine  plays  a 
potent  part  in  preparing  the  wood  to  yield  another  year’s 
supply. 

Unfortunately,  the  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  Britain  is 
this  year  probably  the  lightest  recorded  for  a  generation,  and 
under  such  trying  circumstances  many  may  be  tempted  to 
neglect  their  trees,  to  their  serious  detriment  in  the  future. 
To  the  cruel  frosts  of  last  spring  must  be  laid  the  principal 
reason  of  the  failure  of  our  fruit  crops ;  but  the  unripened  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wood  also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
blossom  on  many  trees  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  usual,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  bore  only  light  crops  the 
previous  year,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  them  were  imperfect, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  would  not  have  set.  In  some 
low  lying  districts  I  can  point  to  trees  which  did  not  bear  a 
single  blossom  last  spring,  simply  because  the  wood  was  unripe ; 
and  although  w’6  all  hope  for  a  finer  and  brighter  autumn  this 
year,  it  rests  with  the  cultivator  to  do  everything  possible  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

When  the  time  cannot  be  spared  to  cany  out  both  summer 
and  winter  pruning,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Sep¬ 
tember  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  during  which  to 
piune  the  majority  of  fruit  trees.  The  great  drawback  to 
doing  it  then  in  ordinary  seasons  is  that  the  trees  are  ladened 
with  fruit;  but  this  season  there  is  a  clear  course  in  far  too 
many  instances.  Advantage  should  therefore  be  taken  of  such 
conditions  to  prepare  the  trees  for  the  work  of  another  year. 

Trees  of  all  descriptions  have  made  a  great  amount  of  growth, 
and  if  pruning  is  done  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  wood  in 
every  part  will  get  full  exposure  while  the  leaves  are  carrying 
out  the  important  work  of  sap  elaboration.  Then,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  favourable  weather,  many  buds  will  be  converted 
from  wood  buds  to  fruit  buds,  which  under  less  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  will  remain  in  the  initial  stage. 

The  method  of  pruning  which  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
the  correct  one  for  standards  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  consists 
of  thinning  out  the  shoots,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  and  air  to 
reach  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  shortening  the  points  of  the 
branches  but  little.  The  term  “  thinning  out  ”  is,  however, 
rather  a  vague  one,  and  the  question  arises.  At  what  distance 
apart  should  the  branches  be  left?  Some  might  think  a  tree 
well  thinned  if  the  leading  shoots  were  1ft  apart;  and  while 
a  tree  is  young  that  distance  will  often  suffice;  but  as  it  in¬ 
creases  in  size  the  extremity  of  the  branches  should  be  further 
apart,  and  the  centre  left  comparatively  open,  to  allow  the 
light  and  air  to  freely  penetrate  the  lower  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  shoots  of  weak  growers,  too,  need  less  room  than  stronger 
growing  kinds.  I  find  a  suitable  distance  for  the  main  branches 
is  from  18in  to  2ft  apart.  From  the  main  branches  young 
shoots  should  be  left  here  and  there  at  almost,  or  quite,  full 
length,  these  young  shoots  quickly  forming  fruit  buds  along 
their  whole  length. 

In  pruning  a  tree  on  this  system,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  main  branches  if  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  then  to  cut  away  superfluous  side  shoots.  The 
latter  can  at  this  season  be  cut  to  within  two  or  three  leaves  of 
their  base  without  fear  of  their  starting  into  gi’owth.  If  the 
young  shoots  retained  on  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  branches  are 
long  and  thin,  remove  a  few  inches ;  if  fairly  strong  and  self- 
supporting,  do  not  .shorten  them  in  the  least.  By  such  means 
good  shapely  trees  are  produced,  which  do  not  send  out  ho.sts 
of  strong  shoots  on  the  one  hand,  or  become  weak  and  drooping 
on  the  other  through  need  of  a  little  shortening. 

In  gardens  where  pyramids  and  bushes  are  usually  grown 
instead  of  standards,  the  orthodox  method  of  “spurring  ”  the 
branches  is  generally  followed,  and  pinching  the  shoots  in 
summer  is  not  often  neglected.  If  this  pinching  has  been  done, 
September  is  an  excellent  month  during  which  to  complete  the 
pruning,  instead  of  deferring  it  till  winter;  but  in  those 
imstances  in  which  summer  pruning  has  not  been  done,  no  time 


should  be  lost  in  pruning  the  trees  thoroughly.  This  spur  system 
answers  very  well  if  root-pruning  is  practised  in  conjunction  with 
It  whenever  the  trees  .show  a  tendency  to  grow  too  strongly; 
out  It  entails  infinitely  more  labour  than  the  thinning  out 
system  already  described  for  standards,  and  certainly  does  not 

I'esults.  It  is  therefore  an  open  question 
whether  a  freer  extension  of  growth  should  not  be  more  gene- 
ral^’  micouraged  with  pyramids  and  bushes  in  private  gardens. 
— H.  D. 

Melon  Plants  Going-oif  at  the  Root. 

I’ll®  following  is  an  answer  to  a  quei-y  sent  by  “  J.  T.  C.”  : 

I  he  specimen  you  submitted  for  examination  we  found,  under 
scrutiny,  to  be  affected  with  root  stem  eelworm 
(iylenchus  obtusus).  A  bit  of  root  stem  treated  with  dilute 
spirit  and  teased  yielded  the  “  fine.st  sight  ”  of  the  blunt  ended 
(the  blunt  applies  to  the  head  part,  for  the  tail  is  .sharp  pointed) 
eelworm  that  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  many  examples 
it  has  been  our  jirivilege  to  examine  during  many  years. 

It  is  solely  a  root  stem  affection,  and  gives  rise  to  the  disease 
known  to  Cucumber  growers  for  market  as  “  clubbing,”  because 
the  stem  of  the  plant  in  the  .soil  is  often  much  enlarged,  the 
paiasitic  animal  exploiting  the  ho.st  plant  for  its  particular 
benefit,  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  eelworm  causing  the  plant 
to  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  healing  of  the  injured  part, 
and  a  great  growth  of  cellular  tissue  is  the  consequence,  albeit 
at  the  expense  of  the  top  growth,  which  suffers  in  consequence 
of  the  deprivation  of  nutriment,  and  collapses  a.s  soon  as  the 
eelwornis  have  cut  off  the  supplies  by  the  destruction  of  the 
root  stem  tissues  all  round. 

The  eelworm  is  very  common,  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  soils 
where  there  are  semi-dead  and  decaying  root  parts  of  plants,  all 
freshly  cut  turfy  loams  we  have  examined  yielding  specimens 
of  this  species,  and  also  stem-eelworm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix) 
from  the  decaying  root  stems  of  the  natural  herbage,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  leguminous  plants,  especially  Cllover.  The  old 
gardeners  might  not  know  this,  but  they  did  know  that  turfy 
loam  gave  the  best  re'.sults  .when  it  had  been  stacked  long 
enough  to  destroy  the  natural  herbage,  and  had  become  what 
was  termed  mellow. 

This  mellow  loam,  often  treated  in  the  rot-heap  with  lime 
and  soot  for  the  destruction  of  contained  animal  pests,  does  not 
contain  eelworms,  for  they  evidently  need  living  organic  matter 
or  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogenous  substance  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  do  not  find  it  in  vegetation  reduced  to  moxdd 
or  inoi'ganic  matter,  so  that  there  were  in  olden  times  few, 
or  no  failures  with  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  most  of  the  crops  of 
which  were  grown  in  dung-heated  pits  or  frames,  not  more 
distantly  than  half  a  century.  Raw,  crude  compost,  therefore, 
is  the  beginning  of  eelworm  disease,  the  pests  being  introducecl 
in  the  turfy  loam. 

In  this  connection  we  particularly  allude  to  stem-eelworm 
(Tylenchus  devastatrix)  and  to  root  stem  eelworm  (T.  obtusus), 
for  root  knot  eelworm  (Heterodera  radicicola)  is  not  indigenous 
to  this  country,  having  been  introduced  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  is  an  indoor  rather  than  outdoor  infection,  though 
not  uncommon  on  Tomato  roots  against  walls,  and  even  on 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  on  ridges  of  fermenting 
materials,  being  probably  due  to  the  plants  being  potted  with 
old  potting  material,  they  being  raised  under  glass,  and  bud- 
strong  before  planting  outdoors. 

When  new,  raw,  or  fre.shly  cut  turfy  loam  is  used  it  should 
either  be  heated  on  iron  plates  to  a  temperature  of  ISOdeg  to 
200deg,  or  treated  with  boiling  water  or  steam,  in  no  case 
exceeding  a  temperature  of  212deg,  for  that  would  probably 
prejudice  the  nitrifying  micro-organisms,  and  a  temperature  of 
135deg  will  destroy  eelworms  and  resting  spores  of  fungi ;  but 
to  make  sure,  ISOdeg  is  as  certain  as  safe.  What  a  bother  for 
so  microscopic  an  objeert !  Well,  do  the  next  best  thing,  and 
better  the  soil  by  adding  to  each  281b  a  mixture  of  basic  cinder 
plmsphate  eight  parts,  and  kainit  three  parts,  using  lib  of  the 
mixture,  and  letting  lie  in  stacks  from  late  .summer  to  wanting 
for  use  in  early  spring;  then  cut  the  stack  straight  down, 
stopping  up  and  blending  top  and  bottom  outside  and  inside 
well  together.  Or,  spread  the  turf  out  and  sprinkle  on  it  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  (an  aqueous  solution  of 
formicaldehyde  containing  thirty-five  per  cent.),  or,  to  be  ex¬ 
plicit,  one  fluid  ounce  formaldehyde  to  five  pints  soft  water,  and 
give  the  turf  as  good  a  wetting  with  this  as  is  effected  by  an 
ordinary  watering  with  water.  The  commercial  price  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  The  nematodes  collapse  at  once  on 
being  reached  with  the  formalin — it  is  the  same  thing  as  formal¬ 
dehyde,  and  Profe.ssor  Arthur  has  shown  that  steeping  Potato 
sets  in  a  solution  of  half  a  pint  of  formalin  in  fifteen  gallons  of 
water  for  two  hours  is  a  complete  specific  for  American  Potato 
scale  (Oospora  scabie.s) ;  and,  if  so,  why  not  for  other  fungous 
pests  that  infect  u.seful  plants  by  the  roots,  such  as  sleeping 
disease  in  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Ac.  ?  It  is  only  one  part 
formalin  to  240  parts  water,  and  it  also  will  kill  nematode 
worms,  .so  that  probably  it  might  bo  used  safely  to  the  roots  of 
plants  in  growth.  But  on  this  point  we  have  no  certain  data. 
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our  experiments  being  laboratory,  and  the  one  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  certainly  injures  the  young  rootlets  of  even  ligneous  plants, 
such  as  Roses,  but  the  plants  soon  recover  and  grow  away 
splendidly  when  freed  from  the  neniatoid  worms,  as  the  one  per 
cent,  solution  certainly  effects. 

Another  point  is  the  disinfection  of  eelworm  and  fungoid 
infested  houses.  Spray  them  well  in  all  exposed  parts  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  solution,  one  part  in  24'0  parts  water,  and  soak 
all  walls  and  groundwork  parts  with  the  one  per  cent,  solution. 
This  we  advised  to  a  large  grower  of  Cucumbers  for  market, 
losing  £1,000  last  year  from  leaf  spot  (Cercospora  melonis),  and 
his  silence  is  marked  this  year;  for,  like  the  lepers  of  old,  few 
return  to  give  thanks,  even  when  cured.  TV  e  thank  you,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  more  for  your  appreciative  reinarks,  and  assure 
you  we  are  always  ready  to  help  our  subscribers  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

Peach  Shoots  Diseased. 

In  answer  to  “R.  F.,”  the  shoots  that  have  been  affected 
since  they  were  about  6in  long  are  suffering  from  mildew,  a  term 
given  to'  the  meal-like  white  patches;  that  appear  on  young 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  at  first  small,  but  which  soon  spread 
and  run  into  each  other.  .  They  thus'  form  a  thin  white  belt, 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  and  all  those  of  the  shoot  more  or  less 
affected.  The  “meal”  is  due  to  the  production  of  innumerable 
conidia  (early  stage  or  summer  spores)  of  the  fungus,  named 
Rodosphsera  oxyacantha,  the  specific  name  signifying  that  it 
commonly  infests  the  Hawthorn.  The  young  shoots  of  quickset 
hedges  are  often  quite  white-looking  by  its  presence  on  the 
tender  gi’owths.  The  pest  is,- indeed,  very  common,  attacking 
many  wild  plants  belonging  to  Rosacese,  and  occurs  on  the 
Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Nectarine  and  Peach,  Quince,  and  other 
Rosaceous  plants  under  cultivation ;  it  also  occurs  on  species  of 
Vaccinium  and  Diospyros. 

Chains  of  conidia  are  first  formed,  and  later  in  the  season 
minute  black  ascigerous  fruit  appears ;  each  perithecium  con¬ 
tains  a  single  a.scus,  and  near  its  apex  bears  a  cluster  of  almost 
erect  appendages,  with  much-branched  tips.  If  the  fungus 
attacks  full  grown  leaves  but  little  injury  is  done;  whereas, 
when  quite  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots  are  attacked,  as 
generally  is  the  case,  the  injury  is  often  severe,  the  growth 
being  crippled  and  the  young  wood  practically  ruined,  esf)ecially 
in  the  case  of  Peach  trees. 

Royal  George  is  very  liable  to  attacks  of  the  fungus,  this 
variety  of  Peach  often  being  infe.sted,  as  in '^mur  instance,  while 
other  kinds  growing  alongside  of  it  are  quite  free  from  the 
inildew.  We  do  not  think  it  is  due,  as  you  suspect,  to  bad 
root  action,  but  to  inherent  susceptibility  or  tenderness  of  con¬ 
stitution,  though  lifting  an  affected  tree  .somewhat  mitigates  the 
liability  to  attack  for  a  time  :  but  this  is  because  the  lifting 
tends  to  promote  sturdier  and  more  re.sistant  growths. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  cover  the  wall,  though  you  do 
not  say  whether  the  trees  are  against  that,  with  tiffany,  or 
netting,  and  then  the  trees  will  not  contract  mildew,  othen 
conditions  being  favourable  for  the  Peaches.  Failing  this,  we 
should  certainly  discard  the  Ro.yal  George,  and  supplant  by  a 
variety  or  varieties  that  are  not  liable  to  mildew  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality. 

The  mildew,  howeven',  is  easily  checked.  It  succumbs 
readily  to  sulphur,  either  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
solutions  of  the  sulphide.  In  applying  the  flowers  of  sulphur 
bellows  should  be  used,  and  the  first  ai^plication  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  pushes,  not  deferring  longer 
than  the  first  appearance  of  the  faintest  white  specks  on  the 
leaves,  shoots,  or  young  fruits,  and  repeating  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  until  the  pest  is  annihilated.  If  you  use 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  .sulphur),  loz  should  finst  be 
dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  when  di.s.solved 
diluted  to  2igals  with  water  in  which  2oz  of  softsoap  have 
been  meanwhile  dissolved,  using  boiling  water,  but  allowing  to 
become  cool  before  adding  the  sulphide  solution. 

Well  mixed,  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  spraying  apparatus.'  Treatment  should  commence 
early,  in  order  to  prevent  or  check  the  disease.  If  this  is 
allowed  to  run  its  course,  the'  fallen  leaves,  and  even  the 
affected  wood,  should  be  collected  or  cut  off  as  applied  to  the 
first  and  latter  respectively,  and  be  burned;  otherwi.se  the 
ascigerous  fruit  on  the  leaves  or  the  young  wood  will  inoculate 
the  trees  the  following  season. 

Familiar  Fruits  and  their  Origin. 

A  great  many  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  now  grown  in  England  were 
introduced  from  Asia  by  the  Romans.  The  Apricot  was  brought 
from  Armenia,  the  Cherry  from  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Pi.stachio  tree  and  the  Plum  from  Syria,  the  Peach  and  the 
Walnut  from  Persia,  the  Citron  from  Media,  the  Filbert  from 
Pontus,  the  Chestnut  from  Catana,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  and  the 
.\lmond  from  various  parts  of  Asia.  The  Pomegranate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors,  came  from  Africa,  according  to  others  from 
tlio  Island  of  Cyprus;  the  Quince  from  near  Cydon,  a  town  of 
Crete;  while  the  Olive,  the  Fig.  the  Pear,  and  the  Apple  were 
all  introduced  from  Greece.  We  1  earn  from  the  “  Capitulaires  ” 


of  Charlemagne,  that  almost  all  the  fruits  above  mentioned  were 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  that  monarch,  and  that  even  at  tliat 
early  period  many  varieties  had  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
cultivation.  Among  them,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  Reine 
Claude,  or  Green  Gage,  nor  the  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  a 
variety  first  presented  by  St.  Francois  de  Paul  to  Louis  XI. 
— (“  Leeds  Mercury  ”). 


A  Selection  of  Acacias. 


While  the  bulb, and  spring  flowering  shrubs  are  being  ordered 
from  the  nurserymen,  may  it  not  be  that  the  gorgeous  Acacias 
are  left  out  of  mind.  We  recently  had  notes  from  the  gardens 
of  Tasmania,  and  when  thesfe  came  to  hand  we  thought  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Silver  Wattle,  the  Acacia  dealbata,  whose 
fragrant  and  beautiful  yellow  showers  of  blossom  are  the  most 
striking  feature  of  that  prosperous  southern  island  in  its  spring¬ 
time.  There  the  Mimosa  (another  of  its  names)  grows  50ft  and 
60ft  high,  rather  sparse  in  its  growth,  but  plenteous  in  its 
floraisbn.  And  in  our  English  greenhouse  it  is  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  we  have.  Some  of  the  mo.st  desirable  for  pot  culture  are 
the  following;  . 

Acacia  cordata  (1),  a  very  distinct  and  graceful  species,  having 
long,  slender,  but  slightly  branching  stems,  densely  clothed  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  latter  are  in  very  small  globular  heads, 
creamy  white.  The  leaves  or  phyllodes  are  cordate,  angular, 
and  with  a  tapering  point. 

A.  pulchella  (2)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Acacias, 
as  it  is  extremely  floriferous  with  showy  flowers.  The  plant  is 
of  spreading  habit,  with  small  pinnate  leaves  three-quarter  inch 
long,  tlie  pinnae  narrow.  The  flowers  are  in  globular  heads, 
half-inch  in  diameter,  bright  golden  yellow,  and  slightly  fra¬ 
grant.  They  are  borne  on  slender  peduncles,  lin  long,  solitary 
on  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but  produced  very  freely  all  over  the 
plant.  . 

A.  verticillata  (3),  tall  growing,  of  somewhat  cylindrical 
habit,  the  dark  .  foliage  and  stem  contrasting  with  the  soft 
yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  or  phyllodes  are  half-inch  long,  very 
dark  green,  narrow,  sharp,  and  arranged  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl. 
The  flowers  are  in  a  dense  spike  lin  or  more  long,  sulphur  yellow, 
usually  solitary,  sometimes  slightly  branched  at  the  base, 
fragrant. 

A.  Drummondi  (4)  is  certainly ,  one  of  the  best,  the  flowers 
being  borne  in  axillary  spikes,  drooping  gracefully.  In  a  good 
specimen,  which  is  as  difficult  to  get  as  most  of  the  kinds  are  to 
keep  from  growing  too  much,,  this,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  spring  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  the  chief  points  to  be 
guarded  agaimst  in  its  culture  being  over-potting  and  over¬ 
watering.  It  is  also  rather  'subject  to  attacks  by  red  spider, 
which  can  oe  subdued  by  judicious  yet  eflficient  syringings. 

A.  armata  (5)  attains  to  a  height  of  6ft  to  10ft  or  more,  and 
forms  a  very  handsome  pyramid,  its  long,  annual  growths  grace¬ 
fully  arching  being  studded  with  solitary  globular  heads  in 
March  or  April  are  very  pleasing.  If  there  is  only  room  for 
one  this  may  be  given  preference.  By  gentle  forcing  it  may  be 
had  in  flower  from  December.  The  foregoing  five  kinds  are 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

A.  diffusa  has  the  flowers  globular  and  usually  twin,  jjroduced 
somewhat  freely,  the  growths  being  diffusely  procumbent.  It 
attains  to  a  height  of  about  3ft.. 

A.  cultriformis  is  more  a  curiosity,  the  leaves  being  Sin  to 
lOin  long,  knife-like,  terminating  with  a  hooked  point.  The 
flowers  are  in  crowded  heads,  in  terminal  .or  axillary  racemes, 
produced  during  spring.  It  attains  a  height  of  6ft  or  more. 

A.  oloeifolia  elegans  is  very  handsome,  the  heads  of  bloom 
disposed  in  racemes,  the  plants  being  of  graceful  habit,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  bright.  It  is  the  Acacia  lunata  of  the 
botanists.  -  ■ 

A.  grandis  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  pulchella,  but 
rather  freer  in  growth,  though  both  are  free  enough,  soon  form¬ 
ing  specimens  of  10ft  to  12ft  high  when  the  object  is  a  pyramid, 
and  the  leading  growths  trained  up.  It  flowers  from  February 
to  May,  the  flowers  being  globular,  very  freely  produced. 

A.  longifolia  magnifica  is.  a  fine  erect  growing  kind,  the 
leaves  being  linear  lanceolate,  the  flowers  borne  profusely  in 
loose  spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  during  the  early 
spring  months.  It  attains  to  the  height  of  a  dozen  or  more  feet, 
but  can  be  kept  to  six  by  judicious  pruning,  which  it  seems  to 
flower  all  the  better  of,  at  least  the  sprays  are  longer  and  the 
flowers  finer. 

The  species  named  are  all  for  the  greenhouse.  We  have 
not  grown  any  of  the  .stove  species.)  White  scale  is  the  great 
enemy  of  Acacias.  We  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  applying 
methylated  spirits  carefully  to  the  stems  and  other  parts  affected 
with  a  small  brush,  and  the  cleansing  influence  of  rain  when 
placed  outdoors  is  exerted  most  beneficially  on  the  plants  towards 
autumn ;  indeed,  the  plants  usually  come  in  in  splendid  flower¬ 
ing  condition.— B. 
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Acacias. 


1,  A.  corJata;  2  A. 


l.ulcliella;  3,  A.  verticillata  ;  4,  A. 


Di-uminondi ; 


5,  A.  arinata 
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(3ai'bens  IRounb  Sbeffielb. 


One  can  scarcely  realise  the  iimuense  growth  of  the  demand 
for  flowers  during  the  last  few  years,  the  public  taste  and  love  for 
floral  beauty  having  wonderfully  developed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
“  supply  ”  has  created  “  demand.”  but  in  .seeking  the  cause  we 
generally  find  that  some  influence  has  contributed  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  popular  appreciation  of  the  florists'  productions,  and  a 
visit  to 

Messrs.  Artindale  &  Sons’ 

evstablishment  reveals  the  influence  in  Sheffield  in  this  direction. 
In  the  Nether  Green  Nursery  there  is  about  six  acres  of  herbaceous 
stuff,  but,  commencing  with  the  plant  houses,  one  is  .struck  with 
a  fine  house  of  Lilium  Harri.<.si.  Here  are  about,2,000  just  flower¬ 
ing  looking  remarkably  well ;  about  .5,000  are  grown,  and  250  had 
been  cut  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  Of  C'aladiums' there  is  a  valuable 
collection.  Noticeable,  too,  were  some  lovety  pieces  of  Abutilons. 
Kalanchoe  flammea,  a  nice  .stock  ;  fine  pieces  of  Dracfena  (Cordy- 
line)  Sanderiana;  al.so  I),  indivisa,  Godseffiana,  &c.  There  are 
some  very  fine  Aralia  elegantisima.,  gracillimum,  and  Veitchi, 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  etc.  The  noble  Croton  house  is  woi'thy  of 
special  notice,  because  there  are  few  “  trade  ”  places  where  .so 
good  a  collection  can  be  seen,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  the  firm 
grows  for  exhibition.  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Acalypha  macrophylla, 
Sanderiana,  and  musaica.  Ficus  repens  variegata,  Aloca'sias, 
Marantas,  and  Ixoras  are  all  well  in  evidence.  Some  nice  plants 
of  Nidulariums  (one  in  flower),  Dieffenbachias,  Eulalia  japonica 
(grand  plants  for  grouping),  Marantas  Veitchi,  zebrina,  and 
Massangeana,  all  looked  well.  Again  we  enter  a  house  where 
Abutilon  Thompsoni  is  doing  well,  also  Bambusas  in  variety, 
Dracfenas  and  Asparagus  deflexus.  A.  plumosus,  A.  Sprengen, 
and  tenuissimus  are  largely  grown  ;  indeed,  Sprengeri  can  be  .seen 
growing  verj-  luxuriantly  all  through  the  establishment.  Here, 
too,  is  a  quantity  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the  Turnford 
Hall  variety,  and  an  improved  variety  not  yet  in  commerce  of  a 
stronger  habit  and  larger  flowers  than  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

The  first  batch  of  2,000  Tuberoses  are  in  flower,  and  then  we 
come  to  a  Carnation  house  90ft.  long,  full  of  “  Mals  ”  from  end 
to  end,  of  all  the  leading  and  newest  varieties ;  and  later  we  saw 
another  house  90ft.  long,  full  of  border  varieties,  including  a  large 
quantity  of  Childe  Harold  and  Heather  Bell.  There  are  growing 
here  about  10,000  Carnation.s  in  pots,  and  Mr.  Egginton,  who  is 
in  charge,  certainly  deserves  credit  for  their  remarkably  good 
condition.  In  the  Palm  house  Kentias,  Phoenix,  Latanias, 
Geonomas,  Cocos,  Ac.,  demand  notice,  and  on  a  wall  grows 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  great  profu.sion. 

In  another  house  are  Camellias,  Roses  in  pots,  some  fine 
A.spidistras,  and  a  Hoya  on  the  wall,  showing  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  An  interesting  item  is  a  robin’s  nest  built  in  the  soil  of 
a  hanging  Musk  basket.  It  contained  five  eggs,  and  we  were 
informed  that  one  of  the  houses  is  usually  chosen  for  nesting. 

In  the  next  house  was  another  batch  of  1,000  Tuberoses,  also 
Marguerites,  Hydrangeas  Thoanas  Hogg  and  japonica  ;  new  yellow 
Calla  (Richardia  Elliottiana),  Eucalyptus,  Ac.  In  another  house 
was  a  large  stock  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including 
over  1,000  Horace  Martin,  and  such  other  varieties  as  Crimson 
Marie  Massee,  Godfrey’s  Pet,  White  Quintus,  Ac.  Then  there 
are  Gloxinias.  Begonias,  Amaryllis,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Coelogynes,  Cypripediums,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  and  Oncidiums. 

Coming  to  Roses,  the  firm  has  about  10,000  of  all  the  varieties 
worth  growing,  and  though  kept  back  by  the  cold  sea.son  they 
looked  promising.  A  batch  of  Lord  Penzance  varieties  of  Sweet 
Briars  were  also  noticeable.  Of  Spanish  Iris,  there  are  about 
50,000  growing  here.  Gaillardia  grandiflora  is  also  in  quantity, 
and  there  are  six  large  nunsery  beds  of  Iceland  Poppies.  Passing 
on  one  sees  that  large  quantities  of  Narcissus  have  been  grown, 
and  all  the  choicest  hardy  plants.  Coming  to  smaller  things,  we 
notice  a  nice  strain  of  Auriculas,  of  which  there  are  some  10,000; 
and  of  Pansies  there  are  also  thousands  of  very  special  merit : 
they  Avere  really  very  fine.  Then  there  are  about  20,000 
Polyanthus  of  a  very  good  strain.  Of  .Sweet  Peas  all  the  leading 
varieties  and  colours  are  grown  for  cutting,  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  of  them.  Lilies  make  another  big  feature,  and 
hundreds  of  Lilium  auratum  are  in  pots.  Dahlias  are  by  no  means 
neglected,  about  5,000  being  here.  Mr.  Egginton  has  been  in 
charge  here  for  six  and  a  half  years,  and,  therefore,  knows  what 
to  grow,  and  when, and  how  to  grow  it.  He  prides  himself  on 
his  Carnations,  and  has  helped  the  firm  to  victory  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  previously  Avith  Mr.  Lion,  of  Stanmore, 
Middlesex;  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  tAvq  years;  and  five  and 
a  half  years  with  Messrs.  HeAvitt,  of  Birmingham.  At  Messrs. 
Artindale’s  other  nursery,  at  Ecclesall  Road,  there  is  much  forced 
material.  Mr.  Willingale  is  in  charge  here,  having  been  Avith  the 
firm  some  3’ears. 

The  Flo  wee  Trade. 

Messrs.  Artindale’s  retail  shop  in  High  Street  is  always  up  to 
date  with  cut  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  choicest  kinds.  It  is  the 
depot  par  excellence  for  everything  pertaining  to  flowers  in 
Sheffield.  In  the  Market  Hall  they  have  plants  and  every  j 


description  of  design  in  floAvers ;  from  here  are  despatched  daily 
every  conceiA'able  device  in  floAvers,  Avreaths,  anchors,  wedding 
bouquets,  presentation  bouquets,  Ac.  In  the  Castlefords  Market 
is  Hie  Avholesale  department,  and  here  we  found  Mr.  John 
Artindale,  the  chief  of  the  firm,  genial,  as  always,  and  shrewd, 
yet  unassuming;  he  has  by  polite  attention,  aptitude,  and  ability 
built  up  a  business  of  Avhich  he  may  be  justly  proud.  Gold  and 
silver  medals,  and  other  premier  honours,  have  been  secured  at 
the  principal  .shoAvs  for  floral  deAuces  and  groups.  We  gathered 
from  Mr.  Artindale  that  in  addition  to  their  oAvn  productions 
they  received  large  consignments  daily  from  all  parts.  From 
Scilly  comes  early  Narcissus;  from  Lincolnshire,  Daffodils;  from 
Guernsey,  Grapes  and  Tomatoes ;  from  November  to  April,  large 
quantities  of  ChrA'santhemums,  Ac.,  come  from  NorAvich,  Bedford, 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  Thi’ough  the  summertime  there  is  a 
large  supply  of  local  produce;  from  Worthing  come  Grapes,  and 
also  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Avhile  they  have  a  daily  supply  from  the  south  of  France  of  flowers 
in  Amriety. 

Asked  as  to  the  A-olume  of  trade  done,  we  learnt  that  the  trade 
had  greatlj'  increased,  but  the  prices  compared  verj^  unfavourably 
Avith  three  or  four  j-ears  ago  to  the  growers.  In  one  month  Messrs. 
Artindale  paid  the  Midland  Company  . £60  for  carriage.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  trade  done  by  the  firm.  Mr. 
Artindale  has  lately  returned  from  the  Continent,  and  we  asked 
his  AueAAS  as  to  the  trade.  He  is  of  opinion  that  land  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  is  superior  for  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  and  Tulips,  and  that  if 
the  growers  Avent  seriously. into  the  matter,  they  Avould  have  the 
adA'antage  of  the  Dutch  groAvers  in  that  land  Avas  cheaper.  Land 
in  Holland  is  highly  rented,  but  they  beat  us  for  labour,  men 
Avorking  more  hours  at  a  loAver  rate  of  wages.  In  Belgium,  labour 
costs  A'ery  much  less  than  at  home,  but  the  English  gardener  is 
not  one  Avhit  behind  them  in  his  ability  for  groAving  stuff,  the 
chief  advantage  in  competition,  therefore,  being  labour. — W.  L. 

- - 

Orchard  Houses. 


The  Lean-to. 

I  will  suppose  (says  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  in  his  book.  “The 
Orchard  House”),  an  orchard  house  30ft  long  is  required.  A 
ground-plan  30ft  long  and  12ft  Gin  Avide  should  be  marked  out. 
Then  six  posts  of  oak  or  good  yellow  deal,  5in  by  3in,  and  from 
10ft  to  lift  Gin  in  length;  or  of  larch-poles  IGin  in  girth,  cut  in 
two  and  the  flat  sides  placed  outAvards,  must  be  firmly  fixed  2ft 
in  the  ground :  the  ground  ends,  before  fixing,  should  be  charred 
2ft  Gin  from  the  bottom,  and  then  liaA’e  a  coat  of  boiling  coal-tar, 
Avhich  adds  much  to  their  durability.  They  Avill  form  the  back 
line  of  posts,  standing  Oft  Gin  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the 


ground.  For  the  front  Avail  six  posts  of  the  same  thickness, 
6ft  Gin  long,  must  be  firmly  fixed  18  inches  in  the  ground,  so  that 
they  stand  5ft  out.  Tavo  posts  Avi  11  be  required  at  each  end  (at 
one  end,  if  only  one  door  is  AAanted) ;  these  Avill  form  the  door¬ 
posts.  On  these  posts,  both  at  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a 
plate  4in  by  Sin,  on  which  the  rafters  are  to  rest;  the  posts  are 
thus  arranged  in  tAvo  lines. 

The  rafters  must  be  14ft  long.  A  9-inch  deal — i.e-,  a  deal  9in 
AA'ide  and  Sin  thick,  Avill  make  four,  each  4^in  bj’  or  nearly  so. 
These  are  light,  strong,  and  economical.  The  rebate  should  be 
half  an  inch  Avide  for  the  glass  Iw  rest  on  (not  too  much  for  glass 
20in  in  AA'idth).  I  find  that  scarcelj’  any  breakage  takes  place 
from  frost  OAving  to  the  large  pieces  being  elastic ;  16-oz  glass 
ansAvers,  the  extra  co.st  of  21-oz  glass  is,  hoAA-ever,  worth 
incurring. 

On  and  outside  the  back  ijosts  three-quarter-inch,  Avell- 
seasoned  deal  boards  should  be  nailed.  In  the  back  AA'all  thus 
formed  sliding  shutters  in  grooA'es  3ft  by  1ft  must  be  fixed  to  act 
as  ventilators^ — tAvo  close  to  the  roof  and  tAvo  18in  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  (the  loAver  shutters  in  the  back  wall  must 
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always  be  on  a  level  with  the  ventilating  shutteivin  front) ;  if  two 
more  be  added  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lower  shutters,  all  the 
better:  in  summer  it  is  impossible  to  give  ton  much  air. 

Ihe  front  and  ends  (except  the  doorway)  must  also  have  three- 
quarter-inch  boards  nailed  on  outside  the  posts;  one  of  them,  the 


1. -SMALL  SPAX-ROOFED  ORCHARD  HOUSK. 
a,  Iron  socket;  6,  boards  lo  iho  ground;  c,  ventilatirg  shutters; 
d,  glass  IS  inches  wide. 


tqiper  one  in  front,  to  be  on  hinges,  so  as  to  let  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  house;  this,  with  tlm  back  shutters,  when  all  are 
open  in  hot  weather,  will  ventilate  i  oroughly. 

Where  there  is  a  brick  or  other  wall  to  serve  as  a  back  wall  it 
may  be  built  against  it  with  a  great  saving  in  expense ;  but  as 
sliding  shutters  cannot  conveniently  be  let  into  such  walls  venti¬ 
lators  may  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  roof  bj'  having 
every  alternate  square  fixed  in  a  Avooden  frame,  which  should  be 
run  in  a  groove  and  be  draAvn  up  and  let  down  with  a  cord,  to 
which  an  iron  Aveight  should  be  attached  to  keep  the  sliding  sash 
in  place ;  Avith  this  the  ventilators  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
An  equally  or  more  convenient  inode  of  A-entilating  at  the  top  of 
the  sloping  roof  is  by  a  continuous  shutter  of  Avood  in  10-ft 
lengths,  on  hinges  opening  upwards,  raised  by  a  line  and  pulley ; 
this  should  be  1ft  AA'icle  at  least.  In  a  house  not  more  than  10ft 
Avide  this  mode  of  Amntilating  at  front  and  at  the  top  of  the  roof 
Avill  do  very  AA’ell ;  but  in  lean-to  houses  of  greater  Avidth  it  is 
necessary  to  hav’e  shutters  in  the  back  Avail  on  a  level  Avith  those 
in  front,  so  that  tAvo  currents  of  air  may  meet  and  “  stir  up  ”  all 
the  air  in  the  house. 

Span  roofed  Orchard  House. 

I  noAV  give  a  description  of  my  favourite  sort  of  orchard  house, 
the  span-roofed.  In  houses  of  this  kind  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
do  not,  perhaps,  ripen  so  early  as  in  lean-to  houses,  but  quite  as 
early  as  on  Avails.  OAving  to  their  being  detached  they  can  be 
more  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  fruit  from  them  is  generally 
piquant  in  flavour. 

In  the  north  of  England  and  all  cold  or  moist  districts,  of 
Avhich  England  contains  too  many,  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  the 
cold,  stormy  climates  of  the  north  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
it  Avill  perhaps  be  quite  necessary  to  introduce  hot-Avater  pipes 
into  houses  in  Avhich  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  to  be 
cultiA’ated,  not  to  force  them,  but  to  insure  their  ripening 
properly. 

Height  of  niy  small  span-roofed  house  at  sides.  6ft ;  height 
to  ridge,  lOft  ;  Avidth,  14ft.  The  roof  rests  on  oak  posts  oin  by 
3in,  5ft  apart ;  but  I  noAV  find  deal  posts  let  into  iron  sockets  are 


preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  building  orchard  houses  of  AAood, 
the  usual  AA'aj’  of  building  Avith  brick  foundations  and  sills  may  bo 
adopted. 

The  rafters  are  20in  apart  ;  the  roof  is  glazed  Avith  21-oz  glass, 
in  pieces  20in  by  loin.  The  tAvo  ends  are  glazed  doAvn  to  the 
lower  edges  of  the  glass  at  the  sides.  The  rafters  are  3in  by 
l)in,  and  are  tied  together  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  by  a  light,  flat 
iron  tie  screAved  to  -every  fourth  rafter. 

The  path  is  doAvn  the  centre,  and  the  rows  of  trees  may  be 


placed  on  each  border  3ft  from  stem  to  stem,  so  that  the  sun  may 
shine  on  every  leaf.  This  is  most  essential  ;  for  I  hav..  occasion¬ 
ally  had  some  of  my  Peaches  deficient  in  flavour,  ami  on 
examination  have  ahvays  found  the  trees  too-  much  croAvded,  so 
as  to  shade  each  other.  In  these  small  span-roofed  houses  the 
trees  placed  as  aboveform  a  charming  avenue,  and  are  lookiul 
doAAii  iqion  by  the  cultivator,  .so  that  every  leaf  and  fruit  is  seen. 

The  small  span-roofed  house  referred  to  Avill  be  found  an 
agreeable  and  economic  structure ;  but  large  gardens  require 
large  houses,  and  for  these  the  foUoAving  con.struction  may  b.i 
confidently  recommended: — A  cheap,  large,  span-roofed  house 
20ft  Avide  and  12ft  to  13ft  in  height  to  the  ridge  may  be  built 
after  the  folloAving  manner  : — Oak  posts  or  deal  posts  in  cast-iron 
sockets  Gin^by  4,  and  Oft  long,  should  be  placed  flatAvise,  so  as  to 
stand  5  to  Ojft  clear  out  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  Avell  rammed 
round  them,  or  concrete  poured  in  so  that  they  stand  firmly. 
These  posts  .should  stand  in  tAvo  rows  20ft  apart,  6ft  apart  in  the 
roAvs.  On  them  should  be  nailed  the  plates,  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  rafters,  Avhich  may  be  nailed  on  to  them.  These  plates 
should  be  4in  by  3.  The  rafters  should  be  4jin  by  11,  and  nailed 
to  the  ridge-board  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  Avhich  should  be  12ft 
from  the  surface.  The  ridge-board  should  be  7in.  by  11.  The 
rafters  must  be  placed  20in  a.sunder.  The  sides  and  ends'  of  the 
house  should  be  formed  of  three-quarter-inch  boards ;  for  ventila¬ 
tion  a  shutter  18in  Avide  made  into  15-ft  lengths  and  opening  on 
hinges  doAvnAA'ards,  the  loAver  edge  18in  from  the  ground,  should 
be  placed  on  each  side:  these  are  for  the  admission  of  cool  air. 
For  the  egress  of  the  heated  air  an  aperture  1ft  deep  should  bo 
made  at  each  end  just  under  the  apex  of  the  roof.  To  this  a 
shutter  on  hinges  should  be  fixed,  and  this  should  be  kept  open 
from  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of  September.  The  roof 
should  be  supported,  and  kept  from  going  out  either  by  light 
“  collar-beams  ”  of  Avood  to  every  sixth  rafter,  by  iron  rods  so 
disposed  as  to  tie  the  roof  securelj’^,  or,  best  of  all/  by  tAvo  i'oaa’s 


2.— END  ELEVATION  OF  AN  ORCHARD  HOUSE  24  FEET  AVIDE. 
a,  Glazed  shutt'rs  on  hinges,  ope:iiug  downwards;  h,  sash  for  egress  of  heated 

air,  opeiing  downnarJs. 

of  iron  pillars  formed  of  2in  gas  pipes.  Avhieh  are  very  cheap,  6ft 
from  each  side;  the  loAver  ends  placed  in  the  ground,  and  let  into 
a  small  .square  of  brickAvork  and  cement,  the  upper  ends  let  into 
the  purlin.  These  pillars  should  be  about  10ft  apart. 

It  Avill  be  seen  from  tins  de.'^cription  that  a  house  built  after 
this  method  is  a  plain  but  useful  .structure,  for  its  sides,  ends, 
and  doors  (there  should  be  one  at  each  end  in  the  centre)  are  all 
of  boards,  and  its  roof  only  of  glass.  Nevertheless,  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  orchard  house  Avill  giAm  fruit  in  as  great  abundance  and 
of  as  fine  a  flavour  as  a  house  built  ornamentally  and  at  a  great 
expense. 

In  June,  1860,  a  house  AA'as  built  here,  Avhich  for  strength, 
cheapness  and  lightness  of  construction  is  both  eligible  and  agree¬ 
able  (see  figs.  1  and  2).  It  differs  from  the  houses  formerly 
built  and  recommended  in  having  no  raised  brick  borders,  by 
Avhich  a  considerable  saving  is  effected.  No  inconvenience  Avill 
arise  from  the  trees  standing  on  the  ground  leAml,  for  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  trees  as  pyramids  or  half-standards  for 
the  central  border,  and  as  dAvarfs  Avith  stems  a  foot  taller  than 
usual  for  the  side  borders.  It  is  100ft  long,  24ft  Avide,  12ft  high 
in  the  centre,  and  5ft  3in  at  the  sides.  Sides  and  ends  are  glass, 
and  on  each  side  and  at  both  ends  is  a  glazed  .shutter  18in  Avide, 
the  loAver  edge  18in  from  the  ground  on  edges  opening  doAvn- 
AA'ards  for  Ioav  lateral  ventilation,  and  beloAV  that  glass  to  the 
ground.  At  each  end,  just  under  the  gable  of  the  roof,  arc 
openings  3ft  in  depth,  to  Avliich  sashes  are  fixed;  these  are  to  be 
open  all  the  summer  to  let  off  the  hot  air,  and  this  is  all  the  top 
ventilation  necessary. 

The  roof,  Avhich  is  formed  Avith  light  rafters  3lin  by  1^.  is 
supported  on  each  side  by  seven  light  pillars  l.^in  in  diameter 
fixed  to  a  bar  of  iron,  Avhich  is  let  into  the  rafters.  Each  roAv  of 
pillars  (/)  is  6ft  from  the  sides  of  the  house,  so  that  there  is  a 
border  on  each  side  6ft  Avide  and  an  area  in  the  centre  12ft  Avide. 

In  addition  to  the  ventilation  aboAm  described,  Mr.  Rivers 
adopted  Avith  great  success  a  simple  plan  he  devised  of  admitting 
air  through  underground  drain  pipes,  one  end  of  these  air  ducts 
passing  under  the  sill  to  the  outside,  the  other  rising  through  th;' 
floor  about  the  centre  of  the  house,  or  Avhere  required,  and 
covered  Avith  a  movable  lid  for  regulating  the  ingress  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Rivers  a^^^ached  great  importance  to  this  method,  as  in  cold 
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weather  and  when  forcing  the  i^ide  ventilators  cannot  be  safely 
opened.  Nothing  could  sxirpass  the  healthiness  of  the  trees  in 
a  large  house  (from  which  Peaches  were  being  sent  to  market 
early  in  May)  in  Avhich  this  underground  system  of  ventilation 
Avas  mainly  relied  on  for  keeping  the  air  sAvcet  to  the  ground. 
The  trees  referred  to  were  in  pots.  Pyramid  and  standard  trees 
occupy  the  central  border  in  the  larger  hou.ses. 


- o#** - 

( 

Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  August  18th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Holmes,  Odell, 
Gordon,  Michael,  Saunders,  BoAvles,  Douglas,  Worsley,  and  Dr. 
Masters. 

Orites  excelsa. — Mr.  Holmes  showed  a  specimen  of  the  bark  of  this 
Australian  Protead,  remarkable  for  containing  aluminium  succinate. 
Tlie  nearly  allied  Grevillea  contains  no  aluminium. 

Ruhtis  roscBfolius. — Mr.  Odell  showed  flowers  and  fruit  of  this 
Rubus,  which  has  pinnate  foliage  of  a  light  green  colour,  white 
flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit. 

Pi'oliferous  Cucumber. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  remarkable  speci¬ 
men,  in  Avhich  from  the  axil  of  the  remains  of  the  sepals  on  the  top  of 
one  fruit  a  second  one  had  sprung,  longer  than  the  parent.  This  Avas 
from  a  specimen  probably  akin  to  those  shoAving  remarkable  out¬ 
growths  of  floAvers  from  the  axial  part  of  the  fruit,  exhibited  cn  a 
former  occasion. 

Hymenocnllis  Harrisiana. — Mr.  Bliss  sent  bulbiform  seeds  of  this 
plant  in  process  of  germination,  Avhich  Avere  referred  to  Dr.  Rendle  for 
examination  and  report. 

Viola  disease. — Specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Bacon  Avere  referred  to  Dr. 
Cooke  for  examination  and  repoi’t. 

Apple  tree  scorched. — A  further  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  DoAvson 
relating  to  Apple  bi'anches  shoAvn  at  the  last  meeting.  The  dead  bark 
does  not  peel  off  on  the  south  side  only,  as  it  Avould  do  from  sun- 
scorch,  to  which  the  mischief  has  been  attributed,  but  on  the  north 
side  also.  Lightning  was  suggested  as  the  probable  source  of  injury, 
as  no  fungus  could  be  detected. 

Vine  leaves  discoloured. — licaves  Avere  sent  from  Worthing  affected 
with  red  spider.  There  were  traces  of  honeydew  and  of  smut  fungus 
(Capnodium). 

Cuctimber  scale. — Dr.  Cooke  showed  further  specimens  of  Cucum¬ 
ber  affected  with  Cladosporiurn  scabies,  which  Avill  shortly  be  illustrated 
in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle.”  A  close  atmosphere  is  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  these  fungi,  whilst  a  current  of  air  is  prejudicial  to 
them.  This  has  been  observed  by  growers  in  the  case  of  Tomatoes 
affected  with  Cladosporiurn. 

Peas. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  specimens  of  late  Peas  rotting  near  the 
base,  Avhilst  the  foliage  above  turns  brown  and  shrivels.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  very  common  this  autumn,  and  is  probably  due  to  excessive 
moisture  at  the  root. 

Saltley,  near  Birmingham. 

This  society  has  survived  tw^enty-six  annual  floral  fetes,  and 
on  the  17th  inst.  made  a  success  of  the  tAventy-seveiith  of  the 
.series.  The  energetic  secretary  (Mr.  R.  T.  Willmott)  remarked 
that  so  far  as  his  own  recollection  was  concerned,  the  shoAv  had 
never  been  finer. 

Specimen  Plants. — In  the  first  prize  collection,  staged  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Brasier,  gardener  to  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  all 
were  excellent.  Mr.  C.  E.  Gwyther,  for  second,  had  fine 
examples.  Me.ssrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Avere  to  the  fore  Avith  a  very  good  set  of  tAventy-four 
Roses. 

Cactus  Dahlias  vied  AvitJi  the  Roses,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  Avere 
to  the  fore  with  Ibis,  J.  Weir  Fife,  Lottie  Deans,  Cornucopia, 
H.  F.  Robertson,  Florodora,  and  Ruby  :  the  second  and  third 
prizes  fell  respectively  to  Messrs.  H.  J.  Horne  and  R.  Summers. 
For  Phloxes,  Me.ssrs.  H.  .1.  Horne,  J.  M.  CleAver,  and  E.  J. 
Byrne  were  the  re.spective  winners.  For  tAvelve  herbaceous  cut 
flowers,  Mr.  H.  J.  Horne  led  Avith  a  very  good  assortment. 
Mes.srs.  R.  S.  Austin  and  Co.,  second.  Stocks  Avere  exceedingly 
well  .staged  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Horne,  G.  J.  Byrne,  and  ToAvnson 
Bros. ;  Gladioli  by  Mr.  R.  Summers  and  Messrs.  Austin  and  Co. ; 
Carnations  were  AA’ell  .staged  by  Mr.  White,  Mr.  J.  W.  Smart., 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Byrne. 

Vegetables  Avere  numerously  and  well  exhibited  throughout 
the  Avhole  classes,  the  competition  being  keen  both  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  single  dish  classes.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Messrs.  Yates  and  Co.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ,  Me.ssrs.  Austin  and  Co.,  Gravelly  Hill,  and  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Je.ster  and  Son  offered  prizes  for  collections. — G. 
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Shirley,  Millhrook,  and  Freemantle. 

This  horticultural  society  held  its  thii’ty-eighth  annual  show 
at  WhithedAvood  Park  on  August  19.  The  show  generally  was  a 
distinct  advance  on  last  year,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
plant  tent.  Specimen  plants  Avere  better  than  for  some  years, 
the  best  six  being  shoAvn  by  Mr.  E.  Wills.  Miss  Todd  (gar¬ 
dener,  W.  Peel  came  second.  For  four  plants  (confined  to  the 
district)  General  Nisbett  took  first. 

Groups  Avere  much  better  than  last  year.  In  the  open  class 
Miss  Todd  secured  first  with  a  very  tastefully  arranged  lot  of 
suitable  plants,  Mr.  Wills  being  a  close  second,  and  B.  Ladhams, 
Ltd.,  third.  There  Avere  a  good  number  of  entries,  but  they 
were  mostly  in  the  groups  confined  to  the  district.  General 
Nisbett,  Avho  took  fir.st,  was  a  long  way  the  best. 

PelargoniAims  were  largely  shown,  but  Ave  have  seen  better 
at  these  shoAvs.  The  best  lot  of  doubles  came  from  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bassett  ;  and  the  first  for  singles  Avent  to  Mr.  H.  Jupe. 
Fuchsias  were  also  poorly  shown,  those  exhibited  by  Col.  Sin- 
kins  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Wilcox)  being  a  long  Avay  in  front  of  any 
of  the  others.  Ferns  Avere  a  very  good  class  considering  the  cash 
amount  of  the  prizes,  the  first  for  six  going  to  A.  Maple,  and  for 
four  to  Mr.  Nelson  Ward.  Coleus  and  Begonias  Avere  also  largely 
shown.  For  the  first-named  Mr.  Nelson  Ward  took  first,  and  for 
the  latter  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  was  first. 

Cut  floAvers  Avere  the  feature  of  the  shoAv ;  Ave  do  not  re¬ 
member  seeing  a  better  collection  at  any  previous  shoAv  of  this 
society.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shirley  Nurseries,  herbacfous  flowers  Avere  much  in  evidence. 
SAveet  Peas  were  also  .shoAvn  largely  and  Avell,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Dahlias,  the  Cactus  varieties  being  especially  bright 
and  attractive.  The  first  prize  in  each  of  the  above  was  secured 
as  follows:  hardy  garden  flowers,  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.;  Sw’eet 
Peas,  Mr.  A.  Searle,  beating  Mr.  Breadmore ;  Fancy  or  Show 
Dahlias,  Mr.  Cozens;  Cactus  do.,  in  bunches,  E.  EdAA'ards. 

Asters  Avere  very  good,  both  the  Comet  and  Victoria  kinds, 
the  first  prizes  being  taken  by  C.  W.  Breadmore  and  A.  Maple 
respectively.  For  bouquets,  both  hall  and  bridal.  Miss  Wills 
was  an  easy  first. 

Fruit  AA’as  sparingly  shoAvn,  but  the  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W”.  Fleming,  of  Chilworth 
Manor  (gardener,  W.  Mitchell),  were  good  enough  for  any  show, 
and  secured  easy  firsts  in  every  class.  Mr.  H.  E.  Sugden,  of  the 
same  neighbourhood  (gardener,  E.  Valentine),  Avas  second  in  each 
class. 

Vegetables  are  always  largely  shoAvn  at  Shirley.  We  have 
seen  the  open  class  for  collection  of  six  dishes  better  filled,  but 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  first  prize  lot  Avould  have  taken  a  lot  of  beating 
anyAvhere.  For  each  of  the  single  dishes  there  Avere,  Ave  should 
think,  a  record  entry.  Cottagers  also  came  out  very  strong, 
their  exhibits  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetables  being  not 
only  numerous,  but  most  creditable  in  quality.  The  show  was 
materially  assisted  by  a  number  of  trade  exhibits,  the  principal 
being  that  of  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Ltd.,  with  Roses,  Dahlias, 
&c.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  occupied  some  200  square 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  tent.  Their  exhibit  comprised  hardy 
hybrids.  Lobelias,  a  series  of  varieties  obtained  by  crossing  and 
selection  from  L.  sypliilitica ;  Percy  Ladhams  is  rosy  carmine 
Avith  green  leaves,  and  Magnificent  is  crimson.  These  are  the 
best  of  eighteen  varieties.  Coreopsis  Eldorado  (grand  flowers, 
4in  across),  Chry.santhemum  maximum  Monarch,  faultless  flowers 
of  immense  size  and  great  purity ;  Pink  Mrs.  Mouland,  of  the 
pe^rpetual  race ;  Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams.  a  great  advance  on 
Major ;  Gaillardias  (a  very  fine  bank  of  Oculata  varieties''  were 
amongst  the  subjects  included.  At  the  time  of  leaving  the 
shoAV  (four  o’clock)  a  .large  number  of  visitors  Avere  coming  in. 
— F. 

Trowbridge,  August  19tli. 

For  fifty-four  consecutive  years  TroAvbridge  has  supported  its 
annual  floAver  shoAV,  and  the  popularity  of  the  fixture  may  be 
fairly  gauged  by  the  extent  of  patronage  afforded,  and  the  largo 
number  of  entries  in  the  several  sections  of  the  shoAv.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  over  12,000  persons  attended  the  show’  during  the 
afternoon,  and  that  5,000  of  that  number  passed  the  gates  in  a 
space  of  fift5^  minutes.  The  extent  and  quality  of  the  exhibition 
as  a  Avhole  Avas  unanimously  pronounced  excellent,  and  provided 
for  many  an  agreeable  surprise,  when  the  adverse  nature  of  the 
summer  has  been  remembered.  FloAvers,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
seemed  to  sIioav  no  ill  effects  of  the  froAyning  elements. 

Trained  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  four  classes  Avere  W’cll 
contested  by  local  competitors,  Mr.  H.  MattheAvs,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Marin,  Esq.,  Highfield,  TroAvbridge,  winning  easily  in 
three  out  of  the  four  classes  which  require  nine,  six,  three,  and 
a  single  specimen  respectiA’ely.  Iir  the  first,  exceptionally 
finely  groAvn  and  freely  floAvered  jDlants  of  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fourianum,  BougaiiiA’iHea  glabra,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Allamanda 
irobilis,  Ixora  amabilis,  and  a  huge  Rondeletia  speciosa  major 
w^ere  staged.  Other  conspicuous  plants  in  other  classes  Avere  Ixora 
coccinea,  Erica  EAveriana  elegans,  E.  antonia  turbinalis,  E. 
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Austiniaiia,  and  Allaiiianda  grandiflora.  They  ■u'cre  an  excep¬ 
tionally  finely  grown  lot  of  plants,  emanating  from  one  compara¬ 
tively  small  garden.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  won  second  prizes  for  nine 
<»nd  six  specimens,  and  first  for  a  beautifully  flowered  Stepha- 
notis.  Mr.  Peters,  gardener  to  J.  Kemp,  Esq.,  was  third. 

Fuchsia.s,  always  a  fine  feature,  were  very  good,  though  not 
equal  to  some  shows  of  the  past.  Mr.  Tucker,  Hilperton  Marsh, 
and  Mr.  H.  Pocock  staging  well  in  two  classes.  Groups  of 
mi.scellaneous  plants  were  fewer  in  number,  though  the  quality 
was  good.  Mr.  Helps,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Atchley,  Esq.,  Rod- 
well  Hall,  Trowbridge,  won  with  the  larger  exhibit,  and  Mr. 
Peters  the  smaller  group,  both  having  bright  arrangements  of 
flower  and  foliage.  Messrs.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  were 
second. 

With  nine  specimen  foliage  plants  Mr.  H.  Matthews  was 
fir.st;  Mr.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  Col.  Vivian,  Rood  Ashton, 
second;  and  Mr.  Helps  third.  Ferns,  twelve  in  number,  Avere 
keenly  contested,  Mr.  Tucker,  the  champion  of  so  many  fights, 
having  to  be  content  with  third  position.  A.  P.  Stancomb,  Esq., 
president  of  the  society,  won  premier  place,  his  Dicksonia, 
Microlepia  liirta  crista ta,  and  Dar^allia  Mooreana  being  very 
good.  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  for  second  prize,  staged  really 
good  fresh  plants,  including  Gleichenia  rupestris,  ('hiliensis 
glauca,  Asplenium  nidus,  Adiantum  William.si,  and  Leucostegia 
immersa.  Liliums,  table  plants,  trained  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias,  and  Begonias  contributed  both  variety  and  colour 
from  many  competitors. 

Roses  made  a  remarkable  display,  the  flowers  so  fresh  and 
bright.  With  twelve  triplets  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock,  Oxford,  Avon 
from  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  and  ToAvnsend  and  Sons, 
Worcester.  He  had  Bessie  BroAvn,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mildred 
Grant.  White  M.  Cochet,  Mrs.  MaAvley,  Chas.  Darwin,  and 
Alfred  Colomb  in  very  good  form.  In  Messrs.  Perkins’  stand 
was  the  pi'etty,  and,  indeed,  striking,  neAv  Rose,  Madame 
Ravary.  Me.ssrs.  Perkins  took  the  lead  AA'ith  thirty-six  singles 
with  beautiful  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Killarney,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Horace  Vernet,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  Duches.se  de  Morny. 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Mattock  clo.sely  folloAved.  Mr.  Mattock 
again  led  with  tAventy-four  varieties,  Madame  Verdier,  Star  of 
Waltham,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Papa  Lambert  being  the  most 
striking  floAvers,  Messrs.  ToAvn.send  and  Perkins  taking  the  re¬ 
maining  prizes.  Messrs.  Perkins  Avon  Avith  tAvelve  varieties  with 
a  A’ery  nice  stand.  Garden  Roses  is  a  newly  introduced  class  at 
Trowbridge,  and  on  this  occasion  made  a  fine  display.  The 
Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  outdistanced  their  rivals,  Messrs. 
Mattock  and  ToAvnsend,  Avith  a  bright  and  varied  collection  that 
Avas  generally  admired. 

Dahlias  wmre  both  good  and  numerous.  Mes.srs.  Cray  and 
Sons,  Frome,  Avith  their  u.sual  success,  secured  four  of  the  leading 
prizes,  Messrs.  J.  Walker,  Thame;  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham; 
T.  Carr,  Tiverton  ;  and  A.  L.  Gray,  Bath,  also  successfully  com¬ 
peting.  Decorated  tables,  bouciuets,  vases,  Ac.,  command  a 
deal  of  enthusiastic  rivalry,  and  particularly  among  lady  com¬ 
petitors.  Mrs.  Hale,  Warmimster,  was  giAmn  the  first  prize  for 
her  table,  which  was  ta.stefully  treated  with  bronzy  shaded 
floAvers;  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  Bath,  second;  Mrs.  Woodland, 
Frome,  third.  For  a  vase  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles, 
Bristol,  defeated  Mrs.  Hale,  and  for  a  combination  of  fruit  and 
floAvers  in  a  vase  or  epergne  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  Strugnell  won  in  a  spirited  competition.  The 
Frome  Fruit  and  Flower  Co.  won  with  shoAver  bouquets  and  with 
buttonholes.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son,  Davis  and  Son,  SAvindon, 
and  W.  H.  Coles,  Bristol,  taking  the  prizes,  also  for  presentation 
and  Sweet  Pea  bouquets. 

Fruit  made  a  good  display,  though  the  competition  Avas  not 
so  keen  as  in  years  of  greater  plenty.  Tavo  competed  Avith  a 
collection  of  ten  dishes.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bath,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Strugnell  second.  The  Marquis  de  Lavellette  (gardener.  Mr. 
Oliv'er),  Market  Lavington,  led  with  six  dishes  in  a  much  keener 
contest.  He  had  a  fine  dish  of  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  StravA- 
berries,  Avell  coloured  Mu.scat  Grapes,  and  DoAvnton  Nectarine® 
as  his  best  dishes.  Mr.  Strugnell  Avas  second,  and  Mr.  Ackland, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  Hayman,  Esq.,  third.  Several  others  com¬ 
peted. 

Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  Frome,  Avon  Avith 
Muscats  and  any  other  Avhite  variety,  staging  nicely  finished 
Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Strugnell  won  Avith  black  Grapes  and 
Cherries,  the  latter  very  large  in  size.  Mr.  Clack,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Avon  Avith  Nectarines;  Sir.  Fisher, 
Bath,  Green  Gages;  Plums,  Mr.  CoAvdray,  Steeple  Ashton; 
Peaches,  Mr.  Helps,  Avith  finely  coloured  Exquisite.  Apples, 
both  dessert  and  culinary,  Avere  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  E. 
Fisher  had  Avell  coloured  Beauty  of  Bath  as  his  dessert,  and  Mr. 
J.  Ayres,  Wells,  staged  excellent,  and,  for  the  season,  really 
massiAm  fruits  of  culinary  varieties  for  first  prize. 

Vegetables  shoAved  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  benefit  of 
frequent  rains,  and  but  little  trace  of  spring  frost  influences. 
Potatoes  Avere  excellent  in  the  open  amateur  and  cottage  section 
of  the  show;  Celery,  Pea.s,  Broad  and  Runner  Beans  VA’ere 
simply  splendid.  So,  too,  were  Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  Turnips,  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  AAere 


finely  groAvn.  Names  are  so  numerous,  representing  the  win¬ 
ning  section,  that  space  forbids  repetition.  ]\Ir.  Snailum  is  the 
courteous  and  painstaking  secretary,  and  is  assisted  by  a  large 
and  influential  committee,  Avhose  Avork  redounds  Avith  the  highest 
credit  on  all  concerned. — A. 

Chard,  Somerset,  August  20th. 

The  place  of  exhibition  Avas  the  Grammar  School  Playfield. 
and  the  day  being  Avet,  it  soon  became  sodden  and  sloppy.  The 
number  of  exhibits  Avas  someAvhat  ov-er  that  of  last  year,  and 
Mr.  T.  Jennings,  tliC' assistant  secretai-y,  Avas  very  Avilling  to  give 
help.  The  Mayor  of  Chard,  Mr.  S.  H.  Dening,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  done  capital  service.  The  judges  Avere  Messrs.  J. 
Crooks,  gardener  at  Forde  Abbey;  W.  J.  Connolly,  gardener, 
Rhodes  Hill,  Uplyme  ;  S.  Lyon,  gardener.  Cricket  St.  Thomas; 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  Rousdon.  Prominent  exhibitors  AvereCol.  W.  A. 
Sanford,  of  Nynehead  Court  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Kidley),  Major 
AldAvorth,  of  West  Coker  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Burton^  Major 
Gifford,  of  Oaklands,  Chard  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cousins);  Mr.  J, 
Wyley,  of  Ashill  (gardener,  Mr.  Greening);  and  Mr.  A.  1).  Paul, 
of  SnoAvdon  Hill  Hou.se,  Chard  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Horner),  win? 
.secured  betAveen  them  many  prizes. — X. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Summer  Show. 

Fine  AA'eather  prevailed.  Messrs.  A’eitch  a'nd  Son,  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  had  a  stand  45ft  long,  having  a  back¬ 
ground  of  choice  Bamboos,  PaJms,  and  Lilies.  Some  neAv  plants 
Avere  here  for  the  first  time.  Among  them  Avere  a  Golden  Beech, 
Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  a  neAV  yelloAv  Honeysuckle  ;  Coriaria  ter- 
minalis,  Avith  long  clusters  of  golden  yelloAv  fruits;  Tamarix 
sestiAmlis,  light  feathery  pink  floAver ;  Polygonum  baldschuani- 
cum ;  and  Corydalis  thalictrifolia.  Among  others  Avere  Kalan- 
choe  flanunea,  Beaufortia  splendems  (A^ermilion  red,  resembling 
Bottle-brush),  Lobelia.  CaA'anille.si,  and  Gerbera  Jamesoni.  SAveet 
Peas  Avere  also  staged. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  occupied  a  large  place  and 
staged  A’ery  clean  stuff.  What  Zonals  Mr.  Godfrey  exhibited! 
compri.sing  several  noA^elties.  He  had  a  background  of  Abutilon 
Savitzi,  Bamboos,  Stephanotis,  a  greenhou.se  Solanum,  and  three 
neAv  Fuchsias. 

Me.ssrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Company,  of  the  Devon  Rosery 
and  Fruit  Farm,  Torquay,  brought  good  fruit  and  hundreds  of 
lovely  Roses.  The  Apples  Avere  fine  for  this  year.  Among  the 
collection  Avere  Lord  Suffield,  Noav  HaAvthornden,  Stirling  Castle^ 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  The  table  Apple.s 
included  Gladstone,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Beauty  of  Bath. 

Messrs.  Jarman,  of  Chard,  had  a  wonderful  collection  of 
Dahl  ias.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  of  Torquay,  also  shoAved  fine 
Dahlias,  some  of  Avhich  he  has  raised. 

Open  Competition.— Shoav  and  Fancy. — 1,  Jarman  and  Co. ; 
2,  W.  B.  Smale.  Cactus  var.,  double — 1,  W.  B.  Smale;  2,  W. 
Tuplin  and  Son,  Neivton  Abbot.  Messrs.  Bird  led,  and  Tuplin 
and  Son,  second,  Avith  Gladiolus;  and  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Son, 
and  W.  A.  Gale,  Avith  R  OSes. 

Mr.  G.  Lock’s  table  decorations  Avere  greatly  admired,  and 
came  first;  Mr.  O.  Burton  second.  For  tAvelve  stove  and  green- 
hou.se  plants:  First,  W.  Brock,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  RoAvland); 
second.  Col.  Sanford,  Nynehead  Court  (ga,rdener,  Mr.  S.  Kidley). 
Six  ditto:  First,  W.  Brock.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns^ 
First,  W  Brock;  second,  J.  H.  Ley,  Trehill  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Harding) ;  third,  Mrs.  Hearn,  St.  Thomas.  Group  of  plants  for 
effect:  Fir.st,  W.  Brock,  Avith  a  light  and  pleasing  arrangement. 
Mr.  O.  Burton  (a  coming  decorator)  Avas  second.  For  a  group  in 
class  il.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Toring,  Esq., 
Knightleys,  Exeter,  led  Avdth  a  very  lov'ely  arrangement. 

In  Dahlias  the  first  prize  AA'as  not  given,  Mr.  Gale  taking 
second.  TAvelve  Dahlias,  J.  Copp,  Teignmouth.  Six  ditto: 
Capt.  Radcliffe,  Alphington  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  RoAve).  Roses: 
First,  Sir  D.  D.  King;  second,  T.  Knapman.  Garden  Roses:  T, 
Knapman.  Asters:  O.  Burton;  second,  Capt.  Radcliffe;  third, 
J.  H.  Ley.  Siveet  Peas:  First,  J.  H.  Ley;  second,  T.  Knapman; 
third,  Mrs.  L.  C!.  Webber,  Incledon.  Annuals,  also  herbaceous 
perennials:  Fir.st,  Capt.  Radcliffe.  Carnations:  First,  Mrs. 
L,  C.  Weber,  Incledon. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit.  Sir  John  Shelley  led; 
second.  Col,  Sanford.  Ditto  five  dishes:  Sir  J.  Furguson-Davie, 
Creedy  Park,  Crediton  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  SeAvard) :  second. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell.  Mhnslade  (gardener.  Mr.  Barnesb 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes:  First,  J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Hal- 
don  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Ellicott).  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes:  First.  ReA^  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell.  Madresfield  Court: 
First,  Rev.  H.  Clerk,  Exmouth  (Mr.  T.  H.  Delve,  gardener). 
Buckland  SAveetAvater :  Second,  Admiral  Parker. 

Vegetables. — Collection  of  tAvelve  kinds:  Fir.st,  Sir  John 
Shelley;  second,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mairs  had  Intermediate  Carrot, 
Renton  Monarch  Leek,  Ail.sa.  C'raig  Onion,  Veitch’s  Autunm 
Giant  CaulifloAver,  and  Red  Globe  Turnip  in  his  lot.  ('ollection' 
of  six  kinds.  Sir  D.  D.  King.  The  vegetables  Avere  fine  in  nearly 
every  class. 
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T1  le  whole  show  deserved  a  large  attendance.  Exeter  seemed 
full  of  visitors,  and  the  Devonshire  Regimental  Band  did  not  dis¬ 
appoint  them,  judging  by  the  crowded  condition  of  space  near 
the  band-stand.  Friday  was  a  day  of  real  pleasure  to  thousands 
of  Devonians  and  others. — X. 

Royal  Horticultural  ol  Perthsliire. 

The  annual  horticultural  exhibition  of  the  society  (now  in  its 
ninety-eighth  year)  was  held  near  the  historic  battleground  of 
the  Clans  Chattan  and  Kay,  fought  in  1396,  and  so  graphically 
portrayed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ‘'Fair  Maid  of  Perth.” 
The  X^orth  Inch,  the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  one  of  Perth’s  public 
parks,  and  here  battles  of  another  and  peaceful  character  now 
take  place.  One  well  known  competitor  was  overheard  to  say  he 
had  fought  more  battles  on  the  North  Inch  than  ever  was  fought 
by  Gow-Chrom  (a  noted  combatant  in  the  clan  battle  already 
referred  to).  The  competitor  alluded  to  is  Mr.  John  Leslie,  Pit- 
cullen,  who  has  competed  for  eighteen  consecutive  years  at  Perth 
shows,  always  with  success,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  him 
still  able  to  hold  his  own  against  all  comers. 

Baautiful  stands  of  Roses  were  set  up,  the  quality  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline, 
gaining  the  coveted  award.  Messi's.  Croll,  Dundee,  took  second 
place.  A  fine  bank  of  herbaceous  cut  blooms  was  set  up  by 
Mr.  Win.  Farquharson,  Perth,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Monarda 
rosea,  Helenium  pumilum,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Phloxes  being  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  very  interesting 
table,  the  background  of  which  was  composed  of  Ai^ple  trees  in 
pots,  Humeas,  Eucalyptus,  Ficus,  &c.  ;  while  groups  of  Celosias, 
Cockscombs,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  Streptocarpi  added  bright¬ 
ness.  The  Streptocarpi  were  exceptionally  fine,  having  large 
flowers  in  many  colours.  Dishes  of  Gooseberries  in  variety. 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Loganberries  all  contributed  to  make 
the  group  one  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  Hatton  Nurseries,  Perth,  arranged  a  table 
of  single  and  double  Begonias  in  endless  variety.  Dickson  and 
Turnbull,  Perth,  had  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  foregoing. 
Mr.  John  Crichton,  florist,  Pei’th,  had  a  beautiful  display  of  floral 
devices,  wreaths,  and  crosses. 

At  one  and  of  the  large  tent  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Brown, 
Perth,  put  up  an  imposing  exhibit,  with  a  large  Kentia  for  a 
centre,  surrounded  with  a  nice  selection  of  other  useful  house 
plants,  interspersed  with  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  Cornflowers, 
Tubero.ses,  &c. 

In  the  competitive  section  Mr.  Wm.  Brown  won  premier 
position  for  a  table  of  plants  with  a  tastefully  arrangecl  group 
on  a  groundwork  of  Selaginella.  Leslie  Brothers  were  second. 
For  a  circular  group  Mr.  Leslie,  gardener  at  Pitcullen,  with  a 
very  tidy  group,  secured  fir.st  place,  closely  followed  by  his  sons, 
Leslie  Bros.,  with  a  heavier  arrangement.  For  a  table  oi 
plants,  open  to  gardeners,  Mr.  Margach,  gardener  to  P.  W. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Muirtonbank,  gained  the  premier  award,  highly 
coloured  Crotons  being  prominent  in  this  table.  Mr.  Leslie  was 
second  with  a  better  arranged  table,  but  lacking  in  brightness. 

Messrs.  Milne,  Huntingtower  ;  Leslie,  Pitcullen;  and  Lowe, 
of  Balhousie  C’astle,  were  the  only  competitors  for  a  table  of 
cut  flowers,  and  gained  the  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

For  speaimen  foliage  plants  Mr.  Common,  Moncrieffe,  led  the 
way;  while  for  flowering  plants  Mr.  Leslie  secured  first  place. 
Mr.  Stenning  wen  for  .six  Ferns,  and  Begonias,  Coleus,  Liliums, 
&c.,  were  largely  shown,  and  all  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Swoet  Peas  made  a  very  attractive  exhibit,  no  fewer  than 
eighty-four  vases  being  set  up,  all  of  which  were  of  exceptionally 
high  order.  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Mone.ss,  Aberfeldy,  won  with 
an  exceedingly  meritorious  dozen. 

Out  of  hve  competitors  fer  stove  or  greenhouse  trusses  Mr. 
Common  secured  the  winning  ticket.  Roses,  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
Asters,  &c.,  were  all  in  strong  force  in  very  creditable  con¬ 
dition. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  fruit,  Mr.  Leslie  was 
first,  as  he  also  was  for  two  bunches  black  and  two  bunches 
white  Grapes,  each  nicely  finished.  Mr.  Stenning  led  for 
Melons.  Beautifully  coloured  Peaches  and  Nectarines  won  for 
Mr.  Common  the  premier  award.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
were  poor,  but  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  were 
good.  Mr.  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  won  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
fruit. 

Vegetables  were  fair.  Mr.  Harper  set  up  a  splendid  lot,  for 
which  a  special  award  was  given.  Amongst  the  single  dishes 
Leeks,  Onions,  Beetroots,  Tomatoes,  and  Potatoes  were  specially 
meritorious. 

Excellent  weather  was  experienced  during  the  three  days, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  Society  will  have  benefited  financially,  so-  as 
to  recoup  last  year’s  failure  to  some  extent.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Brown,  the  energetic  secretary,  and  his 
committee  for  the  excellent  arrangements  they  made  and  carried 
out.  and  we  trust  their  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 
— Albyx. 


Brighton  and  Sussex,  August  25th  and  26th. 

This  is  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  existence,  though  it  may  not  have  held  fifty 
annual  shows.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  spoke  ancient  history,  as  is 
his  wont,  at  the  luncheon,  and  carried  his  Ihsteners  back  to  the 
early  exhibition  days  of  the  society,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Fellows, 
of  Shottesham,  and  growers  from  far  Norwich,  came  southward, 
at  much  less  comfort  than  we  can  to-day,  to  compare  the  merits 
of  each  other’s  produce.  Dahlias  particularly,  at  Brighton  by  the 
Sea. 

There  were  nearly  eighty  gentlemen  present  at  the  luncheon, 
on  the  invitation  of  Jeremiah  C'olman,  Esq.,  who  is  the  president 
and  occupied  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  He  spoke  most  inter¬ 
estingly,  as,  indeed,  did  all  of  the  toast-proposers.  The  Mayor 
of  Brighton  gave  “  Success  to  the  Society,”  and  referred  to  the 
elevating  attractions  of  botany  and  horticulture. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  very  assiduous  secretary,  gave  figuras 
showing  how  large  was  the  increase  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors  this 
year  over  last,  and  stated  that  the  societj"  was  in  a  good  way, 
and  was  doing  much  service  of  an  educational  and  entertaining 
kind. 

In  all  departments  the  exhibition  merited  the  highest  praise, 
and  never  have  we  seen  a  finer  little  provincial  show.  The  fruit 
was  everywhere  excellent,  while  cut  flowers,  plants,  groups, 
vegetables  and  decorations,  all  housed  in  the  Dome  and  Corn 
Exchange,  were  choice,  not  a  weak  exhibit  (except  Roses)  being 
presented  to  view.  So  long  as  Brighton  can  garner  such  beautiful 
produce,  and  act  so  liberally  to  competitors  (there  were  £5  prizes 
and  several  silver  cups  and  medals),  her  summer  horticultural 
show  will  rank  with  the  best  in  all  England. 

Medals  were  awarded  to  honorary  exhibits ;  and  certificates 
of  merit  to  new  Dahlias.  Those  exhibiting  the  latter  were 
Messrs.  Stredwick  and  Son,  and  Cheal  and  Sons,  both  Sussex 
nurserymen. 

Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nursery,  Hove,  was  foremost  for  the 
table  of  plants,  with  Lilies,  Bougainvilleas,  Isolomas,  Celosias, 
&c.  Second  came  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  of  Dyke  Road,  with  a  thin 
group. 

In  class  33  (for  a  similar  group),  which  was  confined  to  gar¬ 
deners,  the  lead  went  to  Mr.  H.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Daniel 
Hack,  Esq.,  Fir  Croft,  Withdean,  with  I.solomas,  Begonias. 
Coleus,  Caladiums,  Eulalia  and  Ferns — a  sweet  little;  group,  and 
well  deserving  first  place.  Mr.  Geo.  Norman,  gardener  to  P.  H. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Withdean,  was  second;  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Melodia,  Preston 
Park,  came  third. 

For  a  table  of  Carnations  in  class  16,  Miss  Shiffner.  Coombe 
Place,  Lewes,  Avas  a  deserved  first,  Avith  an  ably  arranged  display, 
in  Avhich  the  leading  varieties  Avere  represented.  Mr.  H.  Elliott, 
of  Courtbushes  Nurseries,  Hurstpierpoint,  AA’as  a  close  second, 
having  Pride  of  the  Market,  Raby  Castle,  Brightonian,  and 
Janie  Piper. 

Only  tAvO'  lots  of  table  plants  Avere  forward,  the  tAvelve  best 
coming  from  Mr.  Hugh  McFayden,  gardener  to  L.  Breitmeyer, 
Esq.,  Cuckfield  Park,  Cuckfield;  and  second,  Mr.  E.  LaAvrance, 
gardener  to  T.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Tanbridge,  Horsham.  Each  Avas 
excellent. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  the  leading  aAAard  Avent  to  Mrs. 
S.  Lindsay,  The  Laurels,  Hailsham,  avIio  used  Avhite  Poppies, 
Bougainvillea  floAvers,  and  Cosmos  bipinnata  in  glasses  over  a 
silver-Avrought  centre  cloth.  *The  second  Avent  to-  Mrs.  Coleman, 
of  Ferring,  near  Worthing,  Avith  a  very  different  arrangement, 
comprising  Montbretia  and  Ferns.  Third,  Mrs.  A.  Cooper^  of 
BroadAvater,  Worthing,  Avith  a  lieaA'^y  assortment  of  Carnations 
and  Lilies;  and  fourth,  out  of  a  competition  of  twelve  entries, 
came  Miss  Edith  Jerrard,  Laine  House,  Preston  Park,  Brighton. 
The  furnishing  of  all  the  tables  left  little  room  for  dishes.  They 
Avere  A’ery  diffei’ent  to  Avhat  one  sees  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show. 

Bouquets  furnished  an  interesting  feature.  Mr.  A.  W'. 
Trossell,  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  led  for  the 
bride’s,  Avith  Francoa,  Lilies,  Stephanotis,  Gardenias,  and  White 
Roses;  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Webber,  The  Nurseries,  Tonbridge. 
There  Avere  five  entrants.  For  a  ballroom  bouquet,  the  order 
Avas  Mr.  Trossell  first;  Miss  A.  F.  HarAvood,  St.  Peter’s  Street, 
Colchester;  and  Misj  Oliver,  Tollington  Park,  London,  next  in 
order.  The  third  prize  bouquet  AAas  solely  of  rosy  Oleanders. 

For  a  floral  device.  Mr.  Trossell  Avas  again  first  Avith  a  harp, 
beautifully  put  together.  Miss  L.  Peters,  North  Street, 
Brighton,  and  Miss  Webber,  Tonbridge,  came  next,  both  with 
Avreaths. 

Dahlias  made  a  goo-d  sIioav.  For  six  varieties  of  pompons, 
Mr.  J.  Harper,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Vernon  Lodge, 
Preston,  beat  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  to  Miss  Visick,  St.  John’s, 
Withdean;  and  third,  Mr.  E.  Anderson,  of  Melodia.  Mr. 
Harper’s  set  contained  Mary  Kirk  (yelloAv),  Sunshine  (crimson), 
lobel  (crimson-scarlet),  Madeline  (purple  tipped  and  creamy 
base),  Douglas  (deep  crimson),  and  Lilian  (a  pretty  rose). 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Tulloch,  Sterndale,  Ncav  Church  Road,  Hove, 
Avas  easily  leader  for  six  Cactus  Dahlias  in  class  40,  AA’ith  Phineas, 
Mrs.  J.  iVI.  StredAvick,  Mrs.  Ed.  MaAA'ley,  J.  H.  J*"  '  son,  H.  J. 
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Jones,  and  Etna.  Mr.  Tulloch’s  blooms  were  perfect,  and  his 
staging  of  them  was  exemplary.  Second  out  of  seven  lots  came 
Mr.  A.  13.  M’adds,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pearson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Pa,ddockhurst,  Crawley,  but  greatly  inferior  to  the  first;  and 
third.  Mr.  J.  Brown.  High  Street,  Worthing. 

Messns.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  of  Silverhill  Park,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  were  before  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  for  the 
twelve  Cactus  varieties,  furnishing  a  magnificent  dis^day.  The 
flowers  were  spotless,  of  good  size,  and  splendid,  graceful  foi'in. 
AVe  name  the  dozen — H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  AV.  AA'ilkinson,  I  van- 
hoe,  Geo-.  Gordon,  Oliver  Twist,  Comet,  Florence  Stredwick, 
Osprey,  Columbia,  A.  Sudley,  and  Ellen  Kraemar.  The  whole  of 
the  Dahlia  exhibits  were  greatly  admired. 

Single  Dahlias  were  alone  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  wonderfully  fine  dozen.  For  the  twelve  pompon  the 
same  firm  had  it  all  their  own  way  with  neat  flowers.  Again 
Messrs.  Cheal  led  for  the  twenty-four  Show  varieties,  each  flower 
being  as  fine  and  even  as  could  be  desired.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of 
High  -Street,  AA'oi'thing,  came  second. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley,  were  foremost  for  twelve, 
spikes  of  Gladioli,  but  these  were  only  fair:  fresh  they  were,  of 
course,  but  rather  short  in  the  spike.  Mr.  G.  Norman  came 
second. 

Begonias  might  have  been  improved,  but  some  good  plants 
were  on  view.  Mr.  J.  Backshall,  gardener  to  J.  Lawson,  Esq., 
Highlands,  Hassocks,  was  in  the  van  for  twelve  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Nor¬ 
man  followed  second  ;  thei  third  being  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Melodia. 

Hardy  Flowers  could  not  have  been  bettered,  and  for  the 
eighteen  kinds  (not  “  varieties,”  as  scheduled),  Mr.  J.  Davis, 
gardener  to  Major  Thurlow,  Buckham  Hill  House,  Fckfield,  beat 
Mr.  AA’.  Manton,  The  Grange,  Hur.stpierpoint.  The  foremost 
here  had  grand  bunches  of  Dracoce-phalum  virginica,  Galtonia 
candicans,  Liliuni  auratum,  Saponaria  officinalis  fl.-pl.,  Phygelia 
capensis,  &c. 

For  the  twelve  varieties  Mr.  F.  Eapley,  of  St.  John’s,  was  a 
good  leader,  and  Mr.-  H.  Goldsmith,  Fir  Croft,  follpwed  next. 

For  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  the-  lead  wa.s  with  Mr.  H. 
Harris,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
with  Black  Knight,  Miss  AAdllmott,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton, 
Salopian,  and  Lovely.  Mr.  F.  AA'ebber,  The  Nurseries,  Tonbridge, 
came  second  with  less  fre.sh  bunches.  Third  out  of  seven  came 
Mr.  A.  H.  Par.sions,  10,  Mallin^Street,  Lewes. 

For  the  tw'elve  kinds  of  annuals,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to 
Major  Thurlow,  was  easily  first  w-ith  Love-in-a-Mist,  A'iscaria 
cardinalis,  good  Zinnias,  and  Salvia  Horminum.  Second  out  of 
six  came  Mr.  F.  Rapley. 

Roses  w-ere  nothing  to  boast  of.  For  the  dozen  varieties,  Mr. 
H.  Harris,  of  Denne  Park,  led,  having  fair  flowers  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Marie  A’an  Houtte,  A’ictor  Hugo,  and 
Chas.  Darwin.  Mr.  Harris  also  led  for  twelve  Teas,  with  clean 
blooms  of  Marie  A"an  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  AA’hite 
Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Mr.  J.  Davis  was  second. 

In  class  27  (open)  for  the  tw-elve  Asters,  out  of  seven  con¬ 
testants,'  the  best  were  from  Mr.  F.  Rapley.  For  the  same 
number  in  class  38,  for  gax'deners  only,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  Uckfield, 
was  foremost. 

Fruit  was  excellent  all  through.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes,  the  first  award  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  with  fair 
Muscat  and  good  Gros  Maroc  Grapets;  splendid  AA'’illiams’  Bon 
Chretien  Pears,  Best  of  All  Melon,  splendid  Figs,  and  A1  Dr. 
Hogg  Peaches,  Milton  Nectarine,  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apple.  Mr. 
Edwin  Neal,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  had  excel¬ 
lent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  Royal 
George  Peach,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  and  Jefferson  Plums,  he 
coming  second.  Third,  Mr.  Charles  Earl,  gardener  to  0.  E. 
D’Avigdor  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge. 

Mr.  Gore  again  show’ed  his  ability  as  a  fruit  growler  by  winning 
first  for  nine  bunches  of  Grapes  in  three  varieties,  having  Gros 
Maroc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  little  .seen  white  Gradeska. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  AFm.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge.  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  wdth  w'ell 
finished  Chasselas  Napoleon,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Gros  Maroc. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  AA’orthing,  whose  Alicantes  were  really 
grand.  There  were  five  competitors. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscats,  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  with  good,  but 
very  green  samples,  led;  second  came  Mr.  Chas.  Jones,  Ote  Hall, 
AVivelsfield;  and  third,  Mr.  Edwin  Neal. 

Nine  entries  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  here. 
Mr.  Chas.  Earl,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  was  first;  Mr.  Neal, 
second;  and  Mr.  A.  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Scrase  Dickens, 
Esq.,  C’oolhur,st,  Horsham,  third,  all  with  Black  Hamburgh.s.  The 
competition  must  have  exercised  the  keenest  pow-ers  of  the  judges, 
as  the  five  bunches  w’ere  almost  on  a  par. 

Mr.  Neal  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  variety ;  Mr. 
Earl  second,  and  Mr.  AV^.  Taylor  third. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Ote  Hall  had  the  best  di'^h  of  culinary  Pear 
(Fvedale’s  St.  Germain).  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons,  of  Lew'es,  had  the 
best  dessert  dish,  this  being  “  AVilliams’.”  The  lead  for  one 
Melon  w^ent  to  Mr.  AV.  Nanton,  of  Hurstpierpoint.  and  Mr. 
Raple:^’'  second;  there  being  eleven  in  all.  For  two  Melons,  Mr. 
Neal, 'with  The  Peer,  a  new  variety  that  is  winning  far  and  wide, 


was  first ;  and  Mr.  F.  AV’.  Thomas,  second ;  there  being  five 
entrants. 

ri''9  (Wishes  of  Peaches  brouglit  out  six  competitors,  and 
Mr.  G.  Fair.--,  of  the  Hurst  AA'ickham  Nurseries,  Hassocks,  had 
marvellously  fine  samples,  these  being  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sea 
Eagle,  each  fruit  large,  luscious,  and  rosy.  Second  came  Mr. 
Eastwood,  of  the  Down  Hotel,  Hassocks;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  J. 
AA’allis,  of  East  Grirstead. 

For  one  dish. of  Peaches,  Mr.  H.  Elliott  was  first;  Mr.  G(. 
Duncan,  AA’arnham  Court,  Horsham,  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Holman, 
St.  John’s  House,  Burgess  Hill,  third  out  of  seven. 

For  the  two  dishes  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Gore  was  in  the  van, 
having  well-finished  Milton  and  Stanwick  Elruge.  Me.«srs.  G. 
Fairs  and  E.  Neal,  second  and  third  respectivel.y.  out  of  six.  For 
one  dish,  Messrs.  H.  Elliott,  Holman,  and  Goldsmith,  in  this 
order. 


Figs,  one  dish:  First,  J.  Adams;  second,  H,  Goldsmith; 
third,  H.  Harris. 

Cherries:  First,  Chas.  Earl;  second,  M.  Tourle,  Horsted 
Place,  Uckfield;  third,  H.  Harris. 

One  dish  of  Plums:  First,  M.  Tourle;  second,  AA’m.  Taylor,; 
third,  J.  Hill,  Springfield,  AVrithdean. 

For  the  four  dishes  of  Plums,  Mr.  J.  Dedman,  The  AValland,s, 
Lewe.s,  led  with  A’ictoria,  Purple  Gage,  AVashington,  and  Black 
Diamond.  Mr.  C.  Earl  Avon  second  Avith  smaller  fruits ;  arid 
third,  out  of  six  entries,  Mr.  AA’adds,  of  Paddockhurst. 

Apples  in  nearly  every  case  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  For' 
the  four  culinary  varieties,  Mr.  Earl  beat  Mr.  F.  AV.  Thomas;  and; 
third,  Mr.  Geo.  AValder,  The  Mansion  House,  Hur.stpierpoint. 
There  Avere  thirteen  sets,  making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-tAvo  dishes, 
and  312  Apples.  For  the  single  dish,  Mr.  AVTckham' led  ;  .second-, 
Mr.  Holmes:  and  third,  Mr.  H.  Garnett. 

For  four  dessert  dishes,  eleven  contested  for  first  place,  whic|i 
eventually  fell  to  Mr.  F.  AV.  Thomas,  with  Lady  Sudeley,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  AVorcesder  Pearmain,  and  Kerry  Pippin.  Second,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Parsons;  and  third,  Mr.  Stovell,  AVithdean  Grange,  near 
Brighton.  Mr.  Garnett  had  the  best  .single  dish,  this  being  Lady 
Sudeley.  '  , 

A'egetables  were  staged  by  themselves  in  an  upper  hall,  and 
represented  good  standard  produce.  The  leading  class  was  No.  62, 
for  nine  kinds,  the  first  Avinning  the  society’s  .silver  medal  ahcl 
20s.  Mr.  AV.  Manton,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  Masheter,  was 
the  proud  winner,  with  an  excellent  collection,  comprising 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Perfection 
Tomatoes,  Solid  AATiite  Celery,  Autocrat  Potato,  and  Snowdrop 
Potato.  Second  came  Mr.  M.  Tourle,  AA’ith  splendid  SnoAvball 
Potatoes,  Model  Telegraph  Pea,  Duke  of  York  Tomato,  and 
Scarlet  Perfection  Carrot,  all  from  Carter’s  seeds.  Mr.  A.  B. 
AA'adds  formed  a  good  third;  and  Mr.  R.  Knights,  of  Framfield, 
fourth.  There  were  six  collections. 

For  the  six  kinds,  Mr.  A.  Simmons,  The  Grange,  Framfield, 
was  leader,  having  grand  Alderman  Peas  and  Sensation  Potato,; 
second,  Mr.  Geo.  Dnrrant,  Albourne  Place,  Hassocks. 

Potatoes  filled  the  AA-hole  length  of  one  table  (and  pai’t  of 
another),  representing  sixteen  entries,  each  of  six  varieties,  and 
six  tubers  on  each  plate — 576  Potatoes.  The  premier  set  Avas 
staged  by  Mr.  AAmi.  Bi’own,  Police  Station,  Rottingdean,  who.se 
produce  Avas  even,  not  coarse,  and  very  clean.  The  varieties  were 
Fp-to-Date,  Sensation,  Mainstay,  Satisfaction,  British  Queen, 
and  Baxtor.  Second  came  Mr.  A.  H.  Parsons,  with  Sutton’s 
Ideal,  Sutton’s  Ninetyfold,  Daniel’s  Sensation,  AVindsor  Castle, 
Up-to-Date,  and  SnoAvdrop.  Mr.  T.  AVells,  24,  St.  Martin’s 
Street,  Brighton,  Avas  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  fourth. 

For  Tilley  Bros.’  prizes,  Mr.  R.  Knights  AV'on  first  (c.  81),  and 
for  Davis  and  Sons’  aAvards,  Mr.  A.  Simmons  led  (o.  80).  In  c.  79, 
for  Balchin  and  Sons’  prizes,  Mr.  AV.  Manton  Avas  the  leading 
dinner.  The  best  dish  of  Tomatoes  was  from  J.  Adams,-  of 
Hamsey,  LeAves,  and  second,  Mr.  A.  Simmons,  there  beirig 
thirteen  entries. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. — AIe.ssr.s.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  AVest 
Norwood,  London,  shoAved  .single  tuberous  Begonias,  also  doubles, . 
and  a  host  of  hardy  cut  floAvers.  (Silver  medal.) 

A  varied  collection  of  all  .sorts  of  garden  produce  was  staged  by 
Cheal  and  Sons.  Crawley.  They  had  Apple  trees  in  pots,  shrubs, 
hardy  floAvers,  Ferns,  and  indoor  plants,  as  Avell  as  Dahlias.  (Silver- 

^''\lessrs.  V.  S.  AA’are,  Ltd.,  from  Feltham,  Middlesex,  sent  an 
enormous  bank  of  seasonable  floAvers  (silver  medal) ;  Balchin  and 
Sons,  of  Brighton,  had  a  very  choice  group,  finely  arrangwl,  of 
Caladiums,  and  many  other  stoA-e  plants;  also  Cattleyasj- 
Phcenocomas,  Liliums  and  Palms  (gold  medal). 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Son,  Tlie  Potteries,  Burge.ss  Hill,  contri¬ 
buted  a  very  interesting  display  of  vases  and  potteryAvare  of  all . 
.sorts,  for  tlie  garden.  These  Avere  exceedingly  well  finish^. 

Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons  Avere  also  represented  by  a  choice 
selection  of  cut  shrub  sprays.  All  sorts  of  coloured  varieties  were 
here,  also  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (in  berry),  Magnolia  grandiflora. 
Berberis  fascicularis,  Cornus  Spathi  aurea,  and  the  Spanish 

^"^^Mr'  G.  AV.  Piper,  of  Uckfield,  Sussex,  Avas  foiAvard  with  a 
charming  display  of  Tea  Roses,  in  which  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  was  ex¬ 
quisite.  ^His  new  Peace  was  also  in  A1  condition,  (Silver  medal.) 
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“Handy  Clip"  Tnbeholders. 


Canning  Interests  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


Mr,  W.  J.  Godfrey,  nurseryman,  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  baa  invented 
and  patented  an  arrangement  for  flowers  which  we  figure  on  this  page. 


It 


1 


No.  1. — The  wire  clip. 

Nc.  2.— The  clip  simply 
fixed  to  a  bamboo 
cane,,  with  a  zinc 
tube  inserted. 

No.  3.  —  Illustrates  the 
No.  2  with  ten  clips 
and  tubes,  ready  to 
be  dressed. 

No.  4  is  dressed  with 
Winter  Queen  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bition,’  London,  in 
February  last. 


and  also  print  the  remarks  the  patentee  has  sent  to 
us :  “  There  has  been  found  hitherto  a  difticulty  to  flx 
flowers  (in  vessels  of  water)  in  awkward  places,  such 
as  altar  screens,  pulpits,  pillars,  mirrors,  curtains,  Ac. 
The  ‘  Handy  Clip’  supplies  the  thing  so  long  desired, 
and  will  prove  a  boon  in  decorating  churches,  halls, 
and  rooms  in  general.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement  by 
which  a  tube  to  hold  flowers  can  be  affixed  in  positions 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  drive  a  nail,  or  otherwise 
fasten  a  support  for  flowers  in  water.  Altar  screens, 
pulpits,  pillars,  mirrors,  can  easily  be  decorated  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  nails.  A  piece  of  string,  cord,  or  small 
rope  is  tied  around  and  suspended  from  any  projection 
on  which  the  ‘  Handy  Clips  ’  can  be  fixed.  By  their 
aid  curtains,  draperies,  Ac.,  may  be  quickly  festooned 
with  flowers.  A  bamboo  or  any  other  stick  or  rod 
may  be  stuck  among  the  foliage  or  other  plants,  or  in 
a  flower  pot  of  soil,  and  can  be  readily  dressed  with 
flowers.  They  only  require  to  be  used  once  for  their 
merits  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  their  adaptability 
to  many  uses  to  be  readily  understood.  The  principle 
is  a  holder -made  of  wire.  The  ring  to  hold  the  water 
tube  is  pressed,  which  causes  the  smaller  ring  to  open. 
This  open  ring  forms  a  grip,  and  when  the  tapering  vase  to  hold  the 
flowers  is  inserted  and  pressed  down,  the  grip  is  made  firm.  They 
are  very  quickly  fixed  and  removed.  The  No.  1  size, 
clip  and  tube  complete,  cost  3s,  fid.  dozen,  post  free  ; 
and  No.  2  size  cost  6s.  per  dozen.” 


Heywood  and  Horticulture. 

The  following  letter  from  Dean  Hole  was  read  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  Technical  School,  Heyw’ood, 
Lancs.,  to  consider  the  proposal  to  form  a  horticultural 
society  for  Heywood  and  district : 

“  The  Deanery,  Rochester,  August  13th. 

“  Dear  Sir,— Having  found  in  gardens  and  with 
gardeners  a  chief  happiness  of  my  life  and  many  of 
my  dearest  friends,  knowing  the  good  influence  which 
horticulture  has  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  new  society  which  you  propose 
to  form  for  Heywood  and  district,  and  heartily  wish 
you  success.  It  might  be  beneficial  to  ask  the  Mayor 
to  call  a  meeting  and  to  appoint  officers  and  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  secretary  should  be  an  enthusiastic 
gardener  and  a  good  man  of  business.  Obtain  the 
sympathy  (and  the  subscriptions)  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  neighbours,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  M.P., 
and  clergy,  but  at  the  same  time  do  all  you  can  to 
interest  the  cottage  gardeners.  If  you  can  induce  a 
working  man  to  take  some  pains  with  his  vegetables 
and  teach  his  wife  how  to  cook  them,  you  will  do 
more  to  keep  him  sober  than  all  the  blue  ribbons 
and  pledges  worn  or  signed.  —  Sincerely  yours, 
Fi^s.  2.  S.  Reynolds  Hole.” 


Fig.  3. 


Canning  in  New  Jersey  had  its  birth  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  At  that  time  Tomatoes  were  the  principal  article. 
To-day  the  industry  has  broadened  until  almost  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  is  put  up.  The  market  is  no  longer  confined 
to  that  country,  but  large  quantities  are  exported  to  England, 
which  is  the  chief  country  for  consumption  of  American  goods  in 
tins.  For  many  years  the  packers  tried  to  use  glass,  but  this 
kind  of  package  for  Tomatoes  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
the  tin  being  cheaper  and  in  every  way  preferable. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  close  to  500,000,000  cans 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  meats.  &e.,  put  up  in  the  Enited  States  annu¬ 
ally,  and,  accepting  this  as  approximately  correct, it  is  remarkable 
how  few  cases  of  sickness  arise  from  the  use  of  these  goods.  It 
would  seem  that  nature  intended  New’  Jersey  for  a  Tomato  grow’- 
ing  state;  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  high  quality  of  the  goods  packed  she  is  not  excelled.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  w’ere  22,000  acres  grown  in.  the  State  last 
year,  sufficient  to  pack  say  900,000  cases,  and  including  the  early 
crop  this  past  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  750,000  dollars  was 
receiv’ed  by  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  for  their  Tomato  crop. 

The  berry  crop  of  New  Jersey  has  grown  to  large  proportions. 
For  the  production  of  certain  varieties  of  Pears  it  is  not  excelled. 
Sweet  Potatoes  (Ipomcea)  have  also  become  an  important  article 
for  the  canner.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  1,250,000  dollars 


Fig.  4. 


is  annually  paid  by  the  canners  to  the  farmers.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  industry  the  notion  prevailed  that  any  kind  of  an  old 
place  w  as  good  enough  for  a  cannery ;  an  old  shed,  a  barn,  or  a 
threshing  floor  would  answer.  The  embryo  packer  appropriated 
his  wife’s  cook  stove  and  wa.sh  boiler,  or  used  a  large  iron  kettle, 
such  as  farmers  use  for  trying  out  lard. 

There  have  been  seen  goods  and  cases  piled  out  in  the  weather, 
subject  to  the  storms  and  changes  of  temperature,  the  owner 
having  no  thought  of  injury,  the  appearance  of  his  goods  being  a 
secondary  consideration.  In  the  evolution  of  the  business  these 
things  have  passed  away,  and  now’  are  to  be  seen  fine  large  fac¬ 
tories,  substantial  and  well  kept. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES  :  EAKLY  FORCING  IN  POTS.— Tlie  canes  for  start¬ 
ing  early  in  November  to  supply  Grapes  fit  for  table  towards  the 
clo.se  of  March  or  early  in  April  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust  dry  at  the  roots,  for  that  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  Vines, 
and  may  cau.se  the  incipient  bunches  to  perish  in  the  buds.  Too 
much  water,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inimical  to  the  tender  roots, 
often  causing  them  to  decay.  Suffice,  therefore,  that  the  soil 
be  moderately  moist.  The  Vine.s  should  now  be  at  rest,  the  wood 
quite  brown  and  firm,  the  buds  round  and  plump,  the  laterals 
cut  close  to  the  cane,  and  this  shortened  to  about  6ft,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  sound  buds  and  the  width 
of  trellis.  Dress  the  cutS’ — -the  wounds  onlv' — with  the  best 
French  polish  or  patent  knotting  whilst  they  are  quite  di^y  as  a 
preventive  of  bleeding.  The  Vines  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy 
house. 

If  the  canes  have  to  be  bought  orders  should  be  given  now,  so 
as  to  secure,  sturdy  canes  with  plump  buds  of  the  desired  varieties. 
The  most  suitable  buds  for  early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

UNSATISFACTORY  VINES. — These  may  be  improved  by 
removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  picking  it  out  carefully  from 
among.st  them,  and  supplying  fresh  loam,  raising  the  roots  where 
practicable,  and  laying  them  in  new  soil,  especially  the  fibry  ones 
and  those  proceeding  from  the  collar.  With  the  roots  lifted,  laid  in 
fresh  compost,  and  covered  Sin.  or  4in  deep,  the  Vines  generally 
form  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  new  material,  and  become 
almost  independent  of  the  large  roots,  which  are  comparatively 
inactive  through  the  lower  part  of  the  border  having  become 
effete.  This  is  best  done  in  advance  of  the  leaves  falling,  and  a 
gentle  watering  being  given  the  roots  will  take  to  the  new  .soil 
at  once.  Vines  at  rest  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry 
at  the  root.s,  for  the  borders  then  crack  and  part  from  the  walls, 
causing  the  young  roots  to  perish,  and  the  soil  is  difficult  to  make 
thoroughly  moist  after  it  gets  into  a  parched  condition. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Those  having  made  a  strong  growth,  and 
to  be  cut  down  to  three  plump  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  trellis 
to  furni.sli  a  leader  and  .side  shoots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rod, 
another  season,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  they  like, 
taking  the  precaution  to  keep  the  principal  leaves  that  correspond 
to  the  pruning  buds  free  of  spray,  so  that  that  part  of  the  cane 
may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  Vines,  however,  that  are  expected 
to  do  something  more  than  “  prove  the  variety  ”  next  year,  should 
have  further  growth  discouraged  by  the  removal  of  the  laterals 
as  they  appear,  taking  care  to  leave  .some  growth  as  an  outlet  for 
the  excess  of  sap,  otherwise  the  pruning  buds  may  be  started. 

By  this  time  the  wood  will  be  getting  brown  and  hard,  and  the 
laterals  may  be  gradually  removed,  cutting  them  back  in  the 
first  instance  to  one  joint,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  they  may  be  cut  away  clo.se  to  the  cane  provided  they 
have  not  pushed  fresh  growth,  biit  if  they  start  the  buds  on  the 
laterals  the  growths  must  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  and  the 
removal  of  the  laterals  deferred  to  a  later  period.  In  this  case 
the  Vines  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat,  maintaining  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  65deg  and  a  maximum  of  75deg  until  the  wood  is  ripe, 
accompanied  with  free  top  and  front  ventilation. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

LETTUCE. — Plenty  of  sweet,  crisp,  and  tender  Lettuces 
should  be  available  for  the  present  use  with  others  of  fair  size, 
growing  freely  for  succession  during  the  early  part  of  autumn. 
From  recent  .sowings  there  will  also  be  seedlings  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting,  and  these  well  establi.shed  now  will  make  useful  plants 
for  early  winter  use,  while  the  smallest  may  pass  through  the 
winter  and  make  fine  plants  to  advance  to  a  larger  size  as  spring 
comes  on.  Still,  the  largest  .seedling  plants  do  not  always  answer 
the  be.'-t,  and  it  is'  well  not  to  relie  on  any  one  sowing,  but  to  make 
several — one  at  the  present  time,  and  others  early  next  month. 
The  hardiest  varieties  to  be  found  among  the  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  the  best  for  pre.sent  sowing,  choosing  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos,  Hardy  Hammersmith,  and  All  the  Year  Round,  as 
amongst  the  most  reliable.  Rich  ground  is  not  to  be  preferred 
for  winter  Lettuce,  but  .soil  of  moderate  fertility,  well  drained, 
open  but  sheltered  position.  Sow  in  drills  9in.  or  lOin.  apart. 

ENDIVE. — Young  seedling.s  now'  attaining  a  fair  size  must  be 
thinned  so  that  they  do  not  spoil  each  other  by  crowding.  Many 
of  the  thinnings  will  be  suitable  for  transplanting,  choosing  ground 


which  in  winter  will  provide  some  protection  from  cutting  winds 
and  severe  frosts.  Further  sowings,  too,  may  be  made.  Winter 
Curled  being  a  good  variety.  Full  grown  Endive  is  not  ready  for 
use  until  blanched,  which  must  be  effected  by  inverting  a  pot 
over  the  plants  when  dry. 

CABBAGE.— Seedling  Cabbage  plants  are  attaining  a  size 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  prick  out  a  few'  inches  apart  to 
strengthen.  The  seedlings  remaining  in  the  beds  will  soon  fill 
up  the  spaces,  and  attain  a  size  .suitable  for  final  planting  at  an 
early  date. 

TURNIPS. — Thin  out  seedling  Turnips  as  soon  as  practicably, 
going  over  the  rows  .several  times.  Make  another  sowing.  Dust 
seedlings  lightly  with  soot  to  accelerate  growth. 

LEEKS. — Leeks  are  gross  feeders,  but  in  good  ground  with, 
ample  moisture  they  can  find  a  fair  supply  of  food,  w'hich,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  supplemented  bj'  applications  of  liquid  manure, 
where  finer  roots  are  desired.  Soil  drawn  to  the  roots  and  round 
the  stems  largely  assists  in  the  process  of  blanching. 

ONIONS. — Onions  sowm  or  planted  in  .spring  have  completed 
their  growth,  and  may  be  lifted,  or  rather  pulled  up.  It  will 
depend  on  the  weather  as  to  the  manner  of  drying.  In  damp 
weather  place  them  under  a  shed  with  plenty  of  air  circulating. 
If  they  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  outdoors  this  treatment 
is  be.st,  and  completes  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs.  Store  in  a  eoof, 
dry  place.  Sow  another  row'  or  tw’o  of  Tripoli  Onions.  ' 

POTATOES. — ^^As  the  haulm  of  Potatoes  shrinks,  yellows,  or 
dies  down  the  tubers  may  be  lifted,  the  sooner  the  better,  should 
W’et  w'eather  prevail,  though  the  work  is  not  so  Ga.sily  carried 
out  under  such  conditions.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impo.ssible, 
to  dry  them  .sufficiently  for  storing  except  under  cover,  a  dry,  airy 
shed  being  the  best  place.  When  picking  up  the  tubers  in  the 
first  instance  discard  all  the  small  ones,  also  those  affected  with 
disease.  The  tubers  selected  for  seed  must  be  perfectly  clean, 
good  shape,  and  of  medium  size.  For  eating,  the  tubers  must 
be  thoroughly  dried,  then  storing  in  a  very  cool,  perfectly  dry 
place.  The  seed  tubers  may  be  placed  thinly  in  boxes,  and 
kept  on  an  airy,  light  shelf  free  from  frost. 

CELERY. — Following  upon  early  rows  now  in  use,  more 
Celery  may  be  finally  earthed  to  maintain  a  succession.  The  later 
row's  may  be  assisted  with  liquid  manuror  first  removing  .super¬ 
fluous  leaves  from  the  base,  and  suckers  springing  around.  Tie 
the  leafstalks  loosely  but  firmly  together,  and  earth  some  .soil 
round,  breaking  it  down  if  lumpy  into  a  fine  condition.  Work 
a  good  proportion  of  soil  round  the  plants  w'ith  the  hand.  In 
the  first  two  or  three  earthings  leave  a  broad  base  of  soil  on  each 
side  the  rows  to  receive  the  next  earthings. — East  Kent. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1903. 

'August. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep 

At 

2-ft. 

deep 

At 

4-ft. 

deep 

Drv 

Bulb. 

1  Wet 
Bulb. 

1 

oo 

0) 

'S) 

S 

Cfl 

V 

o 

Pnnday  ...  9 
Monday  ...10 
Tuesday  ...11 
Wed'sday  12 
Thursday  13 
Friday  ...14 
Saturday  15 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.N.W. 

W.S.W. 

S.E. 

W.S.W. 

deg. 

64-7 

61- 5 
580 
58-7 

62- 3 
60-2 
61-7 

deg. 

57- 3 

56- 2 
550 

58- 4 

57- 0 

59- 5 
55-5 

deg. 

71-5 

66-4 

64-4 

70  0 
77-7 
70-2 
64-4 

deg. 

54-7 

53- 5 
44.7 

54- 6 
47-3 
51-8 
57-0 

Ins. 

0T7 

0-38 

0-60 

OTl 

0T7 

deg. 
63  8 

63  7 
620 

61 '6 

62- 3 

63- 5 

62  6 

deg. 

61-3 

61-7 

61-7 

61-3 

61  3 
61-8 

61  8 

deg. 
58-4 
58-5  1 
58-7  i 
58-8  S 
589  1 
58-9 
58-9 

deg, 

49- 5  , 

50- 9 
37-3 
53-2 

39  ■« 
450 
50-9  ■ 

) 

Means  ... 

61-0 

57-0 

69  2 

51.9 

Total. 

1-43 

62-8 

61-6 

58-7 

46-6 

Sunday  ...16 
Monday  ...17 
Tuesday  ...18 
Wed’sday  19 
Thursday  20 
Friday  ...21 
Saturday  22 

w. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

S.S.W. 

w. 

deg. 

59- 6 
60'3 

60- 3 
57-2 
58’7 

57- 8 

58- 8 

deg. 
52-9 
57T 
58-3 
540 
E5'0 
54-7 
54 '8 

deg. 
65  7 
69  9 
69-1 
670 
63  4 
67-3 
69-2 

deg. 

51- 3 
54-3 
55  0 
53-4 

52- 2 
52-5 
52-3 

Ins. 

0-29 

0-07 

0-26 

0-03 

0-22 

deg. 

61-6 

62-2 

63-5 

62-2 

62-2 

618 

61-6 

deg. 

61-3 

61*3 

61-5 

61-5 

61-4 

611 

61T 

deg. 
590 
590 
59  0 
590 
59-0 
59-0 
59  0 

deg. 
45'3 
500 
54-5  • 
530 
47-4 
52-2 
41-4  ! 

Means  ... 

59  0 

55-3 

67  2 

530 

Total. 

0-87 

621 

61-3 

59  0 

49-1 

Dull  weather,  with  cold  gusty  winds  has  been  the  prevailjpg 
feature  of  the  week  ending  the  iSth,  with  an  occasional  burst  of 
bright  sunshine,  and  rain  on  five  days.  Strong  winds  and  slipwory 
weather  have  been  the  prevailing  features  during  the  past  week. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

1 

— . — - - - - - 

Position  of  an  Apiary. 

Many  difficulties  arise  with  the  young  hee-keeper,  but  few 
consider  how  important  it  is  that  a  good  site  should  be  chosen. 
Tliere  are  a  few  good  rules  to  be  borne  in  mind  which  ought  to  be 
considered  when  a  position  for  the  hives  is  to  be  selected.  We 
all  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  get  a  load  down  than  up  hill  ; 
remembering  this,  then  choose  a  rather  low  than  a  high  position, 
for  the  bees  return  home  very  heavily  laden  during  the  height  of 
the  honey  flow,  and  by  considering  them  in  every  possible  way  we 
shall  increase  our  harvest.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  winds 
from  the  north  and  east  are  piercingly  cold  ;  then  protect  the 
hives  from  these  winds,  if  possible,  either  by  placing  them  in  a 
valley  protected  on  the  north  and  east  side  by  hills  or  rising 
ground,  or  by  a  good  thick  hedge.  Again,  the  south-west  winds 
bring  rain  usually,  so  do  not  allow  the  entrances  to  be  exposed 
to  this  wind ;  in  fact,  apart  from  the  rain  it  is  best  to  let  the 
entrances  face  due  south,  or,  better  still,  south-east,  to  catch 
the  early  morning  sun,  in  order  that  the  bees  may  be  up  and 
doine.  for  we  soon  learn  that  the  honey  season,  even  in  the  south 
of  England,  is  all  too  short. 

The  Source  of  Nectar. — The  above  must  be  searched  for  and 
get  as  near  it  as  possible.  The  beginner  thinks  that  all  flowers  are 
visited  by  the  honey  bee,  but  when  he  has  started  he  becomes 
very  observant,  and  discovers  that  all  flowers,  even  his  favourites, 
are  not  visited.  From  what,  then,  do  the  bees  gather  the  main 
part  of  their  sweets?  This  varies  in  different  parts,  but  generally 
speaking  from  white  clover,  the  lime  trees,  mustard,  and  heather. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  maFket  gardens  many  other  flowers 
yield  a  rich  harv^est,  but  none  more  so  than  the  mignonette.  The 
bees  fly  about  two  to  four  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  their  homes 
in  search  of  honey,  but  if  we  can  get  nearer  the  supply  much 
valuable  time  is  saved. 

In  conclusion,  remember  to  keep  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hives  free  of  weeds,  etc.  ;  place  the  hives  with  their  backs  to  the 
paths,  but  facing  south  or  south-east ;  and  keep  the  hives  Gft 
apart  in  the  lines  and  12ft  between  the  lines. — Hybla. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  .should  he  directed 
to  ‘-The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London.  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
diseussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense. 

PEACH  SHOOTS  DISEASED  (R.  F.). — See  our  answer  to 
your  query  under  “Fruit  Notes”  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

MELON  PLANTS  GOING  OFF  AT  THE  ROOT  (J.  T.  C.).— 
Your  query  is  answered  under  the  heading  “  Fruit  Notes  ”  on 
another  page. 

BROWN  SPOTS  ON  APRICOTS  (J.  W.  B.).— Yes,  the  fruits 
are  affected  by  a  fungu.s,  Sclerotinia  fructigena,  this  being  the 
final  or  resting  stage,  but  is  more  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
brown  rot  fungus,  Monilia  fructigena,  this  being  the  early  stage 
of  fruiting,  or  the  conidial  condition.  It  attacks  many  fruits, 
the  Apple,  C’heriy,  Peach,  and  Plum,  and  very  often  Pear,  and 
also  attacks  Apricots,  being  common  on  various  wild  fruit.s  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  RosacecC.  To  the  casual  observer  it  is  onU^ 
noticed  on  the  fruit,  but  the  fungus  occurs  in  the  young  .shoot.s, 
leaves,  and  even  the  flowers.  All  diseased  fruit,  therefore,  should 
be  collected  and  burned.  Where  the  trees  have  been  diseased  the/ 
should  be  sprayed  early  in  spring  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  made  by  placing  2jlb  of  iron  sulphate  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
and  pouring  on  it  2oz  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding  by 
degrees  ogals  of  water..  Thi.s,  strained,  should.be  sprayed  on 
whilst  the  trees  are  quite  dormant,  always  before  the  leaf-buds 
Jiegin  to  swell.  After  the  buds  have  expanded  spraying  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  niixture  is  advised,  but  this  on  downy  fruits, 
such  as  the  Apricot  and  Peach,  is  often  quite  a.s  disastrous  as 
the  brown  rot ;  therefore  we  advdse  “  blue  water”  or  ammoniacal 
carbonate,  of  copper  sqlution,  and  in  using  this  ascertain  a  safe 
strength  before  aiijilying,  repeating  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight. 


THE  STL  DY  OF  AGRICULTLTRE  (“  Desideratum  ”). — “  A 
young  friend  of  mine,  twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  and  healthy, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  office  of  his  family’s  business, 
has  taken  a  di.staste  to  office  work,  and  does  not  take  that 
interest  in  the  business  tliat  would  insure  succe.ss.  Many  of  his 
relativ^es  are  Canadian  farmers,  and  there  is  a  probability  that 
he  may  be  sent  out  there.  Of  course,  he  has  just  now  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  whatever.  Would  you  in  your  next  issue 
suggest  a  course  of  study  that  would  give  an  elementary 
theoretical  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  one  with  such 
prospects  ?  ” 

[We  think  your  young  friend’s  best  course  would  he  to  go 
through  one  of  the  County  Council’s  Agricultural  Training  Col¬ 
leges.  There  is  an  excellent  college  at  Aspatria,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  which  is  within  easy  reach.  He  had  better  write  to  the 
Principal,  Agricultural  College,  Aspatria.] 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY  (W.  G.  S.).— We  think  that  Peru  i,s 
likely  to  be  too  dry  for  a  successful  culture  of  inbber-yielding 
plants,  also  too  limited,  but  we  may  be  wrong.  Hovea  brasili- 
ensis,  various  Landolphias,  and  Kicksia  eia.stica  are  the  genera 
mostly  cultivated.  Castilonia  is  a  quick  yielding  subject,  giving 
returns  in  six  to  eight  years,  we  believe,  in  Malay  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  Para  rubber  (from  Para,  in  Brazil)  is  much 
renowned,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  there  are  great 
rubber  cultures.  For  ourselves,  we  would  probably  incline  to 
British  Ea.st  Africa  and  the  Shire  Highlands  as  a  likely  place. 
We  have  a  gardener  acquaintance  out  there  now,  who  first  went 
out  as  manager  of  a  tea  plantation.  He  saw  money  in  rubber, 
and  forthwith  started  on  his  own.  He  made  £300  the  first  year, 
but  this  was  from  collected  rubber,  brought  and  sold  to  him  by 
natives,  so  that  he  only  was  an  agent,  and  not  a  cultivator.  We 
have  not  heard  from  him  for  two  years,  but  his  last  letter 
stated  that  the  supply  from  natural  sources  would  soon  be 
drained.  Write  to  the  Comsul  for  Peru,  at  his  Southampton 
address;  he  may  assist  you.  An  outfit  would  cost  at  lea.st  £15 
to  £20;  the  passage  money  and  cost  of  living  would  depend 
entirely  on  where  you  went  to.  PeiJiaps  the  Emigration  Oflice 
at  Whitehall,  London,  could  send  you  useful  iiarticulars. 

PARSLEY  AND  MIGNONETTE  UNHEALTHY  (E.  J.  P.).— 
“  I  enclo.se  specimens  for  advice.  The  plants  come  up  looking 
healthy,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Parsley,  the  whole  row  turned  yel¬ 
low  and  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.  I  watered  it  with  lime  water,  and 
now  have  a  fresh  growth,  but  have  had  the  same  trouble  with  an¬ 
other  lot  in  another  bed.  The  other  plants  enclosed  have  gone  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  Mignonette  did  not  all  go  at  the 
same  time,  some  seeming  quite  healthy  until  it  was^  in  bloom, 
and  some  going  .soon  after  it  was  above  the  ground.  This  is  from 
a  Vine  border.  It  only  seems  to  affect  certain  iilants,  but 
catches  these  wherever  we  plant  them  in  the  garden.  Can  you 
advise  me  what  to  do  ?  ” 

[The  Parsley  is  affected  by  the  Carrot  rust  (Phoma  sanguino- 
lenta),  a  iiarasitic  fungus,  forming  sunken  canker-like  spots  on 
the  root  of  the  plants,  and,  girdling  the  tap  root,  causes  the 
plant  to  hav'e  a  withered  and  yellow  appearance  on  the  leaves, 
these  going  back  considerably,  and  sometimes  the  plants  go  off 
altogeher.  There  are  also  traces  of  rust  caused  by  the  Carrot 
flv  (P.sila  rosteh  and  this  is  probably  the  main  infection,  or  lather 
has  been,  as  this  form  of  “rust”  is  an  early  infection,  and  seldom 
occurs  on  Parsley  or  Carrots  sown  in  the  middle  of  July.  The 
Mignonette  is  also  affected  by  a  disease  very  similar  to  that 
caused  by  the  Carrot  fly,  a  minute  maggot  eating  away  the  soft 
part  of  the  root,  but  it  is  of  an  orange  colour,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  rear  the  fly.  The  best  treatment  you  could  give  the 
land  would  be  a  dressing  of  gas  lime,  or  of  lime,  as  given  in  our 
article  on  “Cabbages  Infested  with  Grubs,”  August  6,  page  121. 
Now  you  may  use  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gasworks  diluted  with 
five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  pouring  it  alongside  of  the  row  or 
between  the  rows  of  Parsley,  not  over  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
giving  as  much  as  on  an  ordinary  watering,  this  acting  well  on 
the  parasites,  and  also  as  manure.  The  lime  water  is  also  good, 
acting  specially  well  on  the  “rust,”  whether  caused  by  fungus  or 
maggot.  If  not  readily  procurable  you  may  use  Little’s  soluble 
phmiyle,  1  fluid  ounce  to  Sgals  of  water,  and  pour  it  between  or 
alongside  of  the  rows  similar  to  the  diluted  gas  liquor.  This, 
Little’s  soluble  phenyle  solution  has  special  value  against  root 
fungi,  and  also  Carrot  flv  maggot,  and  may  be  repeated  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  three  weeks,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  required 
more  than  once  or  at  most  twice  this  season.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  trench  the  ground,  and  also  dress  the  land  with  a  mixture  of 
8  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate  and  3  parts  kainit,  applying  71b  of 
the  mixture  per  rod  (301  square  yards),  pointing  in  lightljn  The 
mixture  is  be.st  applied  in  autumn  or  during  winter  up  to  the 
middle  of  February.] 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS..— Corrcspoifdrn/s  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloiving  number.^  {.J.  M.). — Yes,  it  is  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  and  its 
Natural  Order  is  .('igsueraceie ;  2.  Cyperus  longus  :  3.  Veronica  longi- 
folia  subsessilis ;  4  is  probably  a  Convolvulus,  but  too  sei’appy  to  name 
from.  (’F.  M.')'. — Hypericum  Mbserianum.  (.1.  T.). — 1,  Dendrobium 
formosum  pncidi'um  vai’icosum  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Morgani.ie. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received.  ‘ 

Bulbs. 

E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  The  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 
Ph.sher,  Son.  and  Sibray,  Ltd..  Royal  Nurseries.  Sheffield. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 

.].  R.  Pearson  and  Sons.  Chihvell  Nurseries.  Lowdh.am,  Notts. 
Toogood  and  Sons.  Southampton. 

Webb  and  Sons.  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


Disappointments. 


(  ' 


TIib  harvest  moon  has  again  risen,  waxed  and  waned,  but 
it  has  looked  down  on  little  harvest  work,  and  such  as  there 
is  in  course  of  doing  is  not  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  We 
had  no  real  winter,  we  had  no  spring,  and  even  less  summer. 
Taking  the  country  all  round,  the 'rainfall  has  been  abnor¬ 
mally  heavy  and  the  t-enTperature  low.  ' 

A  wet  June  gave  h'p'pes  of- a" -dry  July,  but  alas  for  the  • 
futility  of  such  hopes  f*  Jubv  ‘d|*ett:fer  than  has  been  knowip 
for  forty-five  years.  The  dull,  cldudy  days  make  the  evening’ 
shadows  appear  to  fall  early,  and  the  blustering  winds' 
sound  like  the  foreiainners  of  autumn.  Tf  often  happens 
that  the  South  country  harvest  is  cut  and  gathered  in  broken 
weather,  and  then  our  friends  of  the  North  reasonably', 
expect,  and  generally ,  get,-,  better  weather  for  their  more, 
backward  crops.  ^  i 

We  doubt  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  case  this  year,  unless,- 
indeed,  the  fine  weather  is  holding  back  for  the  Scottish 
harvest.  Not  only  is  corn  slow  in  ripening,  but  much  of  it 
is  badly  laid  and  storm-broken,  thus  making  the  difficidties 
of  harvesting  four-fold.  No  reaper  or  binder  yet  invented 
can  deal  with  a  crop  "of  heavy  corn  laid,  torn,  and  twisted, 
as  some  fields  at  present  are.  Here  comes  in  the  difficulty 
to  that  man  who,  depending  on  machinery,  has  failed  to 
secure  adequate  hands. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  present  high  winds 
which  prevail  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmer.  True,  they 
help  to  dry  the  land,  and  also — and  this  is  a  serious  business 
— do  much  damage  by.  “necking”  such  Barleys  as  are 
approaching  ripeness.  A  field  of  “  neeked  ”  Barley  '  once  ■ 
seenqs, never  forgotten.  The  forest  of  straws  standingffiead- 
less,  or.  with  the  ear  hanging,  as  it  were;  fey  a*th¥efidv  ready-' 
on  the  first  touch  to  fall  to  the  ground.  'Why  Barley' should 
“  neck  ”  is  not  quite  apparent.  Possibly  thbre  Is^Ar  komemf 
the  new  and  best  varieties  of  Barle/ ‘a  lack  of  tenacity  in' 
the  straw,' for  we  usually  think  of  grain  As  bending  to  the' 
breeze,  not  breaking.  To.  gather  up  these  fallen  head's  is  ah 
impossible  task,  and  the  loss  ner  acre  is  considerable.  We 
fancy  Oats  so  far  are  hardly  ripe  enough,  to  enable  the  wind 
to  thresh  out  the  upper  grains,  and  so,  for  the  present,  they, 
are  safe.  Where  Barley,  through  being  laid,  has  partially  i 
escaped  the  necking  process  the  damage  also  will  be  great, 
for  laid  crops  never  fill  or  ripen  evenly,  and  even  ripening  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  making  a  good  sample  for  the 
maltster.  We  all  know  what  indifferent  stuff  “night-ripe” 
fruit  is,  and  laid  corn  may  be  ranked  pretty  much  in  the 
same  category. 

We  have  been  reading  the  “  crop  returns  ”  for  the  United; 
Kingdom,  and  the  variations  in  the  estimates  in  thi^. small 
area  are  very  great.  All  writers  allow  that  hay  and  Beans 
are  well  above  the  average,  two  crops  which  require  (and 
Lave  got  this  year)  almost  excessive  moisture.  Wliat  has 
struck  us  about  the'  Bean  crop  is  its  exceeding  cleanliness-vr-, 
no  black  fly  or  lice,  and  the  haulms  corned  up  to  the  very  top. 
A  good  Bean  crop  is  a  valuable  asset,  especially  if  Maize, 
continues  to  rise  in  value. 

Oats,  too,  have  profited  by  the  moisture,  and  the  root 
crops  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Mangolds.  Lack  of 
warmth  has  been  a  drawback  to  the  Mangold  ;  also  the  late, 
untoward  spring  was  the  cause  of  much  Mangold  land  being 
but  badly  prepared  for  seed.  There  was  a  difficulty-  in 
getting  a  full  tilth,  and  a  line  soil  is  what  the  sproutihg 
Mangold  loves.  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Potatoes  come  out 
badly  in  the  reports.  There  is  a  constant  complaint  of  lack 


of  sunshine,  without  which  Wheat  cannot  show  a  good, 
plumn  berry.  There  is  still  time  for  Potatoes  to  improve  ; 
that  is,  if  disease  does  not  appear,  and  the  South  cnun'ry 
reports  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  it.  So  far,  we  believe  tne 
northern  counties  have  escaped,  but  what  may  be  the  result 
of  a  continuance  of  tliis  damp,  heavy  weather  we  should 
not  like  to  say. 

It  is  always  supposed  that  the  Eastern  counties  are 
peculiarly  dry.  This  >ear  has  proved  the  exception.  A 
rainfall  in  July  of  5  to  7  inches  from  North  Shields  to; Brent¬ 
wood  in  Essex  does  not  seem  like  the  record  of  a  very-  dry 
countiy.  Surely  the  times  are  topsy  turvy.  There  is  one 
thing  in  favour  of  this  “  droppy  ”  time,  and  that  is  “Keep.” 
Of  course,  under  this  head  will  be  included  the  growing 
TurnipiS,  the  grass  proper,  and  the  eddish.  There  is  always 
a  risk  for  lambs  Avhen  the  pasture  is  full  of  groAvth  and  the 
herbage  more  or  less  unripe,  but  a  careful  flock  master  will, 
bv  the  use  of  dry,  hard  foods,-  counteract  the  effects  of  too 
much  succulence.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  plenty,  and 
wi|,li  the  well-won  hay  crop  winter  will  have  less  terrors 
than  usual. 

.i.Now  for  disappointment  again.  Government,  look  out ! 
We  have  several  indictments  against  our  legislators.  How  , 
can  we  compare  the  cars  of  Juggernaut  -with  our  fiendish  i 
motors  ?  They  are  mild  in  comparison,  for  if  we  remember  ' 
aright  the  Juggernaut  cars  are  only  driven 'put'  at  festival  ' 
times  ;  but  these  motors  are  u^|)n,nS|.for  „eVeF.  They  talk 
about  no  danger  with  a  twenty  ,x:p(le  ‘sp,eed  on  country  roa.c|t^!'““ 
Are  there  no  teams  passing  to  and  fro  from  the'  homestead'^ 
toJhe  field  ?  No  hehds  of  s^o,wvmqyipg'  cattle  ?  Nq  flpefe  of 
shepp.?.  No  lumbering,  heav-j^  carriers’ .  carts,?  No,  ladies, -in 
out, in- their  pony  carriages?  ,  As.  to  the  latter,  they  wnll  be,  ,1 
driven  from  the  roads  altogether,  it -was  bad  enough-  to-L 
pass  a  locomotive  when  the  flag  man  led  a  restive  pony  past, 
but  how  will  it  be  novv  ?  Ami,’  in  case "pf  nccident,  who  will 
be  able  to  prove  negligent  ..a  chauffeur?  We  know  of  many 
a  mile  of  country  road  bordViidd  on  each  side  by  deep,  fear¬ 
some  drains.  How  about  the  occupant  of 'a  light  pony  cart 
under  circumstances  of  that  kind?  Life  has  new’  terrors 
that  our  fathers  never  imagined.  ^  "  ^ 

We  see  only  to-day  two  cases  in  different  counties  where 
drivers  in  charge  of  motor-cars' w'efe  found  to  be  incabablV 
drunk — fine  £2  in  each  case  !  Is  that  ade'quate  ?' '  A' motbr  ; 
under  control  is  bad  enough;  a  motor  und^r  the  charge jof  a 
mailman  or  an  iucapabld  is  simply  an  eugi.ue  of  most  terribly  ; 
destructive  powers.  Is  it  possible  that  the  fine  is  limiteW 
to  £2?  We  hardly  know  at  what  figure  it  should  be  put  if  ? 
public  safety.be.  in  the  least  .consulted.'  , 

Aeain,  supposing  the  motor-car  is  perfectly  harmless, 
what  of -the  d-estruction  of  the  -  horse-breeding  industry.? 
WhaT  of  the  smaller  demand  for  good  old  Oats  and  sound, 
well-got  hay?  We  are  told  w’e  must  utilise  motor  power  on 
our  farms.  Well,'  it  will  have  to  get  a  great  deal  cheaper  first,  ; 
and  a  race  of  men  must  be  bred  and  trained  specially  for  the 
management  thereof.  We  fancy  at  the  next  election  (which; 
cannot  be  far  off)  intending  ca,ndidates  will  hear  more' than  ^ 
they,  possibly  like  on  the  question.  Let  us  hope  they  won’t 
unduly  irritate  the  minds  of  their  constituents  (especiahy  in  ; 
the  rural  districts)  by  coming  round  on  the  canvass  with  a 
motor  running  at  full  legal  speed.  At  the  last  election  very - 
disparaging  remarks  were  heard  here  about  the  rnan  who 
went  round  in  a-,  puffing,  hissing  machine,  and  it  is  a  fact-: 
that  the  man  wffio  drove  the  pair  of  clinking  good  horses  is - 
our  representative  at  present ! 

We  have  not  got  the  Butter  Bill  through— one  of  the' 
many  innocents  slaughtered.  Everything  seemed  pressed- 
to  the  wall  to  make  room  for  twenty'  miles  an  hour!  '  We 
had  also  thought  that  our  interests  were  of  such  importance 
as  to  merit  the  sole  attention  of  the  special  Minister  told  off 
to  represent  us.  Our  industry  is  beset  with  trials  and  diffi¬ 
culties  all  along  the  line,  and  yet  Lord  Onslow  is  taking  in 
hand  as  well  as-  our  affairs  those  of  the  Fishery  Board.  We  .- 

fail  to  see  anything  analogous  in  the  two  departments, 
except  that  one  relating  to  the  harvest  of  the  land— the  - 
other  to  that  of  the  sea.  A  friend  who  is  farmer  and  smack- 
owner  draw's  a  larger  revenue  from  the  latter-  tha,.n  the 
former.  Lord  Onslow  will  be  a  man  of  great  versatility  and  • 
power  if  he  can  manage  both  departments  with  success. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

At  la.st  the  reapers  are  at  work  but  four  clays  later  than  the 
date  we  fixecl  at  inidsuniiner.  The  crop.s  even  now  are  none  too 
ripe,  neither  the  weather  too  propitiou.s,  hut  there  may  be  many-' 
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dangers  following  if  we  delay.  .  So  far  the  crops  are  fulfilling  their 
promise,  the  stocks  stand' thickly  together,  and  as  binders  make 
all  sheaves  alike,  that  is  good  evidence  of  heavy  crops.  Both 
Wheat  and  Barley  are  heavy  in  the  sheaf,  and  quite  satisfactory 
as  to  quality.  We  were  fortunate  to  miss  the  heaviest  of  the 
June  rains,  and  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  from  that  immunity. 

On  congratulating  a  neighbour  on  his  possessing  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  piece^of  Wheat,  he  informed  us  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
that  the  crop  Vas  full  of  bunt,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
seed  was  properly  dressed.  The  dressing  used  was  one  with  a 
fancy  name,  “  anti-something  or  other,”  but  it  was  evidently 
quite  ineffectual.  How  long  will  it  take  to  convince  farmers  that 
the  Safest  and  most  effectual  dressing  is  powdered  blue  vitriol, 
and  that  fancy  mixtures  are  often  only  adulterated  and  expensive 
forms  of  the  same  article  with  the  strength  reduced  below  the 
point  of  efficiency. 

We  are  still  able  to  keep  a  couple  of  skerries  working  amongst 
the  Turnips,  which  would  have  been  impos.sible  before  the  advent 
of  string  binders.  The  real  stress  of  harvest  work  does  not  com¬ 
mence  now  until  the  time  of  stacking.  As  we  have  little  laid 
corn  there  are  no  men  occupied  in  mowing  this  year,  except 
in  the  always  nec9.?isary  opening  out. 

The  Clover  fog  has  been  a  little  too  strong  for  the  lambs,  w'hich 
have  scoured  a  little,  and  we  have  removed  them  to  old  pasture, 
where  they  are  receiving  Cabbage  ad.  lib.  We  shall  fold  them 
on  the  remains  of  the  Cabbage  at  once.  The  Kale  is  nearly  ready 
for  stocking,  so  it  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  Cabbage  up  with. 
The  red  Clover  will  now  be  stocked  with  ewes  until  we  have  some 
Barley  stubbles  cleared  for  them.  Those  who  want  early  lambs 
must  put  the  ram  with  the  ewes  at  once,  so  that  the  lambing 
may  commence  by  the  end  of  January.  Put  the  ewes  in  a  good 
pasturCj  and  give  them  an  allowance  of  old  Barley,  say  ^Ib  per 
head  per  day. 

Strong  pigs  are  still  making  fair  prices,  but  suckers  are  very 
cheap;  we  saw  some  very  good  ones  at  14s.  per  head.  Hens  are 
beginning  to  moult,  and  eggs  are  diminishing  in  numbers;  price, 
thirteen  for  one  shilling. 

- - - 

R.A.S.  and  Park  Royal. 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

Gentlemen,— As  a  member,  and  one  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  agriculture,  I  deeply  deplore  the  failure  of  the  recent  show. 
My  personal  experience  is  probably  that  of  many.  I  went  to 
London  to  attend  the  show  on  the  opening  day  (Tuesday),  leaving 
Birmingham  by  an  early  train,  arriving  on  the  show  ground  soon 
after  ten  o’clock.  The  stand  allotted  to  my  firm  (who  have  been 
exhibitors  for  many  years)  was  practically  unapproachable  for 
mud,  and  a  sleeper  road  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue  conveyed 
those  few  people  who  came  along,  and  who  were  able  to  get  by  if 
there  were  no  carts  or  waggons  in  the  way.  I  understand  even 
when  the  ground  had  dried  passers-by  kept  to  the  sleeper  road 
lOyd^  from  ihe  stands,  and  the  rules  forbid  representatives  to 
solidrt  away  from  their  stands.  It  took  me  until  one  o’clock 
before  I  could  get  any  official  on  the  spot,  and  when  at  last  an 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  some  improvement,  an  object  lesson 
was  afforded  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  of  the  members 
of  the  society  is  woefully  squandered.  After  two  o’clock  a  dozen 
or  so  navvies  were  brought  on  the  scene,  many  of  them  much 
the  worse  for  drink,  and  were  left  standing  about  for  some  time, 
some  with  shovels,  some  without,  but  apparently  not  knowing 
what  they  were  to  do.  Shortly  after  a  cart  appeared,  followed 
by  a  second  one,  and  the  spectacle  was  observed  of  some  twenty 
navvies  crowded  round  one  cart,  evidently  enjoying  the  fun 
of  pretending  to  work.  This  sort  of  thing  went  on  till  nearly 
four  o’clock,  when  I  left  the  show  ground  in  disgust,  the  whole 
of  my  time  and  expense  in  going  to  the  show  having  been 
thrown  away. 

Many  contributed  to  the  fund  to  assist  the  council  of  the 
society  in  purchasing  a»d  equipping  a  permanent  site,  whilst 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  going  so  near  London ;  but  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that,  however  unsuitable  the  geographical  position,  the 
council  would  choose  a  site  in  every  sense  favourable.  It  is 
self-evident  that  part  of  the  site  is  flat,  low,  and  in  case  of  bad 
weather  likely  to  be  a  veritable  bog,  with  the  disadvantage  of 
being  comparatively  inaccessible.  Whoever  were  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  such  a  position  have  loaded  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  with  a  “white  elephant”  so  far  as  its  becoming 
a  successful  agricultural  show  site.  The  news  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  position  and  prospects  of  the  show  travelled  far  and  wide 
long  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  show  ;  and  when,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  the  date  for  holding  the  show  the  general 
public  learnt  that  the  ground  was  in  a  most  unsuitable  condi¬ 
tion,  the  death  blow  was  sounded  so  far  as  the  success  of  the 
show  was  concerned.  In  order  to  convince  you  that  outsiders 
could  see  the  ri.sk  bad  weather  would  involve,  my  brother,  who 
vi.sited  the  ground  before  any  shedding  was  put  up,  ordered  a 
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floor,  which  has. cost  £7.,, to  bie  laid. at  our  stand  to  meet.com, 
tingencies.  Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  attendance  at 
shows  before,  has  a  floor  been  laid  at  our  stand.  This  speaks 
for  itself.  - . 

The  griei'ance  as  to  the  site  was  small  as  compared  with  the 
negligence  displayed  to  the  many  exhibitors  of  implements, 
medicines,  condiments,  &c.  A  very  strong  word  might  be 
applied  to  the  action  of  the  .society  in  receiving  thousands  of ' 
pounds,  and  then  allotting  space  in  such  impas.sable  or  out-of-the- 
way  places  as  to  be  practically  valueles.s.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  unless  exhibitors  like  ourselves  receive  fair  treatment  many 
will  decline  to  exhibit,  or  take  less  space.  It  would  appear  to  a 
large  majority  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  action  of  your 
council  that  the  show  ground  has  been  arranged  without  any 
regard  to  the  feelings  or  desires  of  would-be  exhibitors,  and  with 
all  due  respect  to  their  judgment,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  they  should  have  consulted  a  number  of  representative 
firms  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  for  some  years  as 
to  their  views  on  the  best  methods  of  placing  the  shedding.  Not 
only  so,  but  even  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the  avenues  was 
most  striking. 

The  exhibitors  who  occupied  the  various  sheddings  paid 
thousands  of  pounds  in  fees  and  outlay  in  fitting  up  their 
respective  stands  and  ecfuipping  their  staff.  No  consideration 
whatever  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  council’s  mind  as  to 
the  absolute  throwing  away  of  all  this  expenditure,  although 
it  must  have  been  well  within  their  knowledge  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  entrance  fees,  or  at  any  rate  at  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  show,  that  this  expenditure  w’ould  be  abso¬ 
lutely  thrown  away,  and  the  various  exhibitors  should  have  been 
advised,  with  the  option  of  having  their  monies  returned. 
Granted  the  state  of  the  ground  and  weather  being  everything 
to  be  desired,  the  positions  allotted  to  many  in  the  implement 
yard  were  far  inferior  to  others.  Consequently,  why  should  the 
pro  rata  charges  for  space  be  the  same  ?  I  am  now  referring  to 
the  special  shedding.  Much  ground  that  could  have  been 
utilised  for  the  show  was  wasted,  and  much  ground  that  was 
utilised  was  absolutely  worthless.  For  instance,  a  vast  stretch 
of  ground,  high  and  comparatively  dry,  facing  the  west  entrance, 
remained  unutilised ;  also  another  large  tract  on  the  left  of  this, 
and  further  open  space  facing  the  east  entrance.  The  disgraceful 
condition  of  the  approaches  to  the  stand  occupied  by  my  firm 
was  bad  enough,  btit  some  in  the  smaller  avenues  were  abso¬ 
lutely  desert  places  to  the  visitors  to  the  show,  as  no  one  would 
venture  along  them.  Why  was  it  that  some  large  refreshment 
booths  and  wine  and  spirit  stands  were  placed  in  the  very  best 
positions,  when  they  could  have  equally  as  well  accommodated 
the  public  in  some  remoter  portion  of  the  ground  ? 

The  treatment  accorded  to  some  of  the  old  exhibitors  in 
comparison  with  that  accorded  to  exhibitors  who  have  but 
recently  come  into  existence-  (and  I  am  not  sure  if  some  were  not 
at  the  show  for  the  first  time)  was  striking,  and  no  considera¬ 
tion  appears  to  have  been  given  to  such  exhibitors  who  were 
prepared  to  take  up  a  larger  amount  of  space  than  hitherto,  and 
to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  making  their  stands 
tasteful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  What  inducement  is  there  for 
exhibitors  to  make  expensive  and  effective  fronts  if  they  are  to 
be  banished  into  obscure  positions?  Certain  firms,  whose  names 
could  be  mentioned,  have  year  after  year  been  accommodated 
with  prominent  front  positions,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  same  rate  is  charged  for  front  positions  as  for 
back  and  side.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the  want  of 
success  of  the  show  is  due  partly  to  its  unsuitability ;  and,  so 
far  as  exhibitors  who  attend  for  the  purposes  of  business  are 
concerned,  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  planning  out  of  the  show 
ground. 

The  vei'y  unsatisfactory  impression  already  made  on  the  ex¬ 
hibitors,  visitors,  and  representatives,  will  not  add  to  the 
better  chance  of  success  another  year.  All  those  representa¬ 
tives  attending  stands  badly  placed,  &c.,  will,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  conversation  with  their  clients,  in  all  part^s  of  the 
country,  still  further  prejudice  the  society  and  Park  Royal. 
This  point  may  not  have  occurred  to  your  society,  but  you  must 
not,  forget  that  many  exhibitors  have  most,  of  their  staff  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  each  Royal  Show,  and  they  are  drawn  from  all 
the  districts  in  England,  so  that  after  a  show  like  the  Royal  they 
do  not  hide  their  light  under  a  busliel,  and  th.eir  opinion  is  fully 
expressed. 

It  is  evident  if  the  Royal  Show  is  to  maintain  its  position, 
and  not  to  retrograde,  it  ii^  desirable  that  the  council  should 
consist  of  men  of  sufficient  ability  to  contend  with  the  evils  that 
I  hav'e  pointed  out.  I  am  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for 
the  difficult  position  the  society  was  placed  in,  bub  as  the 
disaster  was  predicted  months  ago,  there  was  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  society  to  have  known  whether  or  not  any 
arrangements  could  be  carried  out  to  malie  the.  show  ground 
.suitable. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  Lawrence  C. 
Tipper,  Veterinary  Chemical  Works,  Balsall  Heath,  Biimiing- 
ham,  July  30,  1903. 
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Quid  pro  Quo.  - 


^  KINGS  are  not  always  what  they 
^  seem,  and  it  is  tacitly  admitted 
that  in  the  gardening  world 
they  are  not  quite  as  they 
should  be.  Evidence  of  it  is 
not  wanting,  inasmuch  as  that 
occasional  letters  crop  up  in  our 
gardening  papers  anent  wages,  lodgings 
hours,  and  holidays,  all  of  which  may 
be  summed  up  as  the  gardener’s  quid  pro  quo, 
for  that  is  really  what  the  quartette  conjointly 
amounts  to. 

That  there  are  grievances  in  this  direction 
few  will  deny,  emphasised  the  more  that  now 
and  again  some  happy  examples  of  this  q_uid 
pro  quo  are  told  in  Gath,  bringi^  into  more 
forcible  contrast  a  great. deal  that  is  seen  and 
felt,  but  mentioned  only  with  bated  breath 
from  over  the  garden  wall.  The  force  of  good 
example  is  not  under-estimated,  and  all  honour 
to  the  few  who  in  spontaneously  adopting  the 
live  and  let  live  principle  acknowledge  that 
the  gardener  is  a  man  worthy  of  his  hire. 

This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  neither 
goes  far  enough  nor  fast  enough  to  reach  and 
keep  up  with  this  age  of  push  and  progress  ; 
and  it  wants  pushing.  The  thing,  however,  is 
too  big,  too  weighty,  ever  to  advance  save  by 
infinitesimal  degrees  under  individual  effort  or 
isolated  example,  and  until  the  whole  gar¬ 
dening  fraternity  agree  upon'concerted  action 
will,  practically,  “get  no  forrader.” 

Union  is  strength.  In  a  great  combine  lies 
the  crux  of  the  question,  and  that,  as  a 
remedy,  presents  itself  to  most  minds  in  the 
form  of  a  scarecrow,  so  enwrapped  in  the 
miserable  rags  and  tatters  of  hardship  and 
failure  which  trades’  unions  have  left  in  their 
track  as  to  frighten  the  peaceable  gardener 
from  even  its  contemplation.  So  gardeners 
think  of  it  and  shrink  from  it  in  the  vague 
hope — that  hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Qardoning 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,"  M 
12,  Mltra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
addreas. 
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human  breast — that  somehow,  at  some  time,  things  will 
right  themselves  ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  friendly  advice 
always  to  hand,  if  he  does  not  like  it  he  can  leave  it.  Is  he 
hot  free  I  Yes.  , 

Free,  yet  in  fetters  liekl  till  his  last  liouiy 
(iyves  that  no  smith  cm  welil  n(|r  rust  devour. 

t 

A  poor  consolation,  a  wretched  |i’emedy.  hint  “  our 
remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie  which  \Ve  ascribe  to  heaven.” 
In -the  dim  and  distant  future  things  may  right  themselves, 
but  benefits  which  are  wholly  and  solely  for  posterity  do  not 
commend  themselves  as  grateful  or  jeomforting  to  those 
bearing  the  burden  of  their  own  particular  day. 

Granted  that  the  only  remedy  lies!  in  concerted  action, 
why  is  it  such  a  hideous  thing  to  contemplate  1  Surely  from 
the.  misunderstanding  that  such  will  result  in  setting  class 
against  class,  master  against  man.  Js  it  not  a  common 
mistake  springing  from  other  lines  of  i  life  in  the  working 
world,  but  from  lines  which  do  not  run  parallel  with  ours  ? 
And  is  it  not  a  stupid  mistake  1  Diffiitult  to  deal  with,  for, 
as  Schiller  says,  against  stupidity  the  >very  gods  fight  invic- 
torious.  However,  it  is  hoped  our  casd  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
that ;  yet  it  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  whenever  this 
theme  is  broached  a  vision  of  strikes  and  all  that  follows  in 
their  wake  blinds  the  sight  of  otherwise  far-seeing  men.  Ere 
attempting  to  focus  the  matter  on  a  less  distorted  mirror,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  grievance  under  its  four  heads, 
for  to  be  clear  and  defined  in  the  knowledge  of  Avhat  is 
Avanted  is,  in  a  measure,  paving  the  ■yvay  to  obtain  it,  and 
“  Thrice  is  he  armed  Avho  liatu  his  quarrel  just.” 

Wages,  at  first  sight,  impress  one  , as  being  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  question.  With  some  it  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  it,  and  “nothing  comes, amiss  (bad  lodgings, 
long  hours,  and  no  holidays),  though  money  come  Avithak” 
The  very  nature  of  a  gardener’s  work  prohibits  all  hope  of 
its  ever  being  directly  measured  by  money.  He  is  so 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  it — his  work — that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  dividing  line  betAveen  his  own  time  and  his-, 
master’s :  impossible,  for  there  is  none,  and  Avhen  he  is  not 
actually  working  he  is  thinking  and  planning  for  its  advance¬ 
ment,  not  his  OAvn.  The  man  Avho  can  switch  off  gardening 
from  his  mind  at  home,  at  church,  or  anywhere  else,  at  any 
time,  morning,  noon  or  night,  is  a  rara  avis  seldom  caught, 
and  when  caught  Avill  be  invariably  found  posing  under 
borrowed  plumes  and  only  a  counterfeit  of  the  true  garden 
variety.  A  liberal-minded  master  (liberal-handed,  too)  Avas 
wont  to  say  a  gardener’s  work  is  never  done,  and  never  paid 
for.  Would  that  there  Avere  more  such  masters,  for  hosts 
of  men,  and  good  men  too,  are  Avorking  for.  a  pittance  but 
little  more  than  a  labourer’s  pay. 

The  Avages  question  is,  of  course,  open'  to  arguments 
ad  libitum,  and  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  but  cui  bono'f 
A  gardener’s  work  is  not  reducible  to  a  fixed  quantity,  and 
the  mass  of  facts  which  might  be  advanced  are  superimposed 
upon  the  principle  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by  money. 

The  lodging,  cottage,  house,  bothy,  or  whatever  style  or 
title  our  gardener-tenant  chooses  to  dignify  his  dwelling  by, 
must  always  be  considered  an  important  part  of  his  quid  pro 
quo.  Masters  who  have  proA'ided  their  men  with  comfortable, 
decent,  and  adequate  accommodation  in  this  respect  are,  it 
is.  feared,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  and  many  a 
man  who  holds  a  fairly  good  position  in  the  gardening  Avorld 
is  quartered  in  a  scanty,  ill-built,  badly  situated  structure 
detrimental  to  his  physical  welfare,  his  oAvn  self-respect,  as 
well  as  being  derogatory  to  his  rank  as  commander-in-cliief 
of  the  gardening  staff. 

Men  are  oftener  judged  by  the  house  they  inhabit  than 
by  the  clothes  they  wear  or  the  wages  they  are. paid.  There 
has  been  but  little  or  nothing  said  about  the  head  gardener’s 
abode,  whilst  there  has,  of  late,  been  much  talk  about  the 
young  men’s  quarters — the  bothy.  Plans  of  bothies,  and 
prizes  for  them.  Illustrations  of  fine  bothies  and  gloAvung 
descriptions  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  those  who  dwell 
therein.  Baths,  reading-rooms,  separate  dormitories,  inside  ; 
cricket  pitches  and  what  not  outside,  that  those  who  hear 
the  praises  trumpeted  forth  of  these  generous  doings  for 
young  gardeners  may,  in  the  spirit  of  emulation,  go  and  do 
likewise.  Very  good  ;  very  good  indeed,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  when  the  unselfish  gardener, 
having  shown  his  Ausitors  this  spirited  example  of  thought¬ 
fulness  for  his  pupils,  feels  constrained  to  offer  an  apology 
for  his  own  poor  habitation  when  entertaining  them  in  it 
(which  has  actually  occurred). 

The  spirit  of  loyalty  Avhich  prompts  men  to  invent  all 


sorts  of  excuses  to  shield  masters  from  the  onus  of  short¬ 
comings  toAvards  themselves  is  commendable,  commendable 
to. a  fault.  Were  ever  men  so  utterly  unselfish  Avhere  they 
tnem'selyes  are  concerned  1  I  troAv  not.  Truly,  they  make 
the  best-  of  things,  even  comforting  themselves  Avith  the 
polite  fiction  of  heading  their  correspondence  “  The  Gar¬ 
dens,”  Avheri' perhaps  dAvelling  outside  in  the  background  or 
domiciled  in  a  gate  lodge.  A  few  Avho  folloAv  these  remarks 
may,  of  course,  have  in  their  mind's  eye  some  '  head  gar¬ 
dener’s  house  really  Avorthy  of  the  man  and  his  position  ;  if 
so,  perhaps  they  Avill  kindly  keep  it  there— in  their  mind’s 
eye  -for  use  ere  conclusion.— Quiz, 

(Tg  be  continued.) 

- ^ - 


Bedding  in  London  Paris. 


Each  year  the  Royal  parks  of  London  attract  hosts  of  gar¬ 
deners,  AAdiose  chief  object  in  visiting  them  is  to  note  the  high- 
class  bedding.  But  for  one  that  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
actual  bedding,  a  hundred  have  not  ;  and  for  all  such,  the  folloAv- 
ing  notes  may  .stand  in  .stead.  And  even  though  the  choice 
bedding  cannot  be  Amry  generally  followed,  one  likes  to  read  of 
the  achievements  in  tliis  line,  and,  »o  far  as  circumstances  may 
permit,  to  folloAV  it. 

Ha:tnpton  Court. 

.stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a  place  Avhero  choice  floAvering  and 
foliage  lAlants  are  arranged  Avith  experienced  and  AA'ell-trained 
skill  bj'  the  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner. 

The  long  floAver  border  facing  the  fountains  is  a  splendid  pat¬ 
tern  of  an  English  summer  garden  display  in  these  days.  The 
groups  or  masses  of  plants  would  possibly  be  more  effective  if 
planted  in  larger  breadths,  but  the  shoAv  at  this  season  cannot 
fairly  be  criticised. 

(in  the  brick  Avail  Avhich  backs  the  border  Ave  find  a  continued 
series  of  rampant,  healthy  climbers,  Avhich  include  Roses,  Vines 
(Ampelopsis),  Clematis  viticella  varieties,  and  also  the  Traveller’s 
Joy;  also  Everlasting  Peas,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Kerrias,  and 
other  subjects;  the  little  Toadflax,  too,  clings  thickly  from  every 
seam. 

The  border  itself,  Avhich  is  broadly  margined  Avith  smooth 
grass,  and  has  a  line  of  A^ariegated  Cocksfoot  Grass  and  purple 
Pansies  all  along  the  front,  contains  shoAvy  masses  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants;  .named  as  Ave  Avalk  along.  Be  it  noted  that  all  the 
taller  plants,  i.e.,  Humea  elegans,  Montbretias,  Hydrangea 
Hortensia,  &e.,  are  not  in  the  middle  or_  at  the  backj  but  some 
brought  forward  to  give  breadth  to  the  vieAV.  Thus;  Single  and 
double  Hbllvhocks  in  endless  variety  (at  the  back) ;  Avith  Lilium 
.  tigrinum.  Plumbago  capensis.  Sunflowers,  Fuchsias  galore,  parti¬ 
cularly  fine  being  F.  gracilis;  Maize,  Abutilons,  Salvia  splendens, 
and  S.  Horminum  ;  Begonia  fuchsioides,  ascotensis,  AA’cltonensis, 
and  tuberous  varieties;  Solanum  jasminoides.  Dahlias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Iresines,  Lantana  delicatissima.  Phloxes,  Lilium  Harrisi, 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  Erigeron  speciosus, 
yellow  Privet,  Misoanthus  gracilis  (syn.  Eulalia),  Cosmos  bipin- 
nata, '  Alocasia  antiquorum,  Abutilon  Savitzi,  Kochia  scoparia, 
the  recently  “discovered”  swamp  Cypress,  and  besides  these 
there  are  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Pentsfemons,  Antirrhinums,  Hemp 
(at  the  back).  Acacia  lophantha,  Galega  officinalis  and  alba,  Ivy¬ 
leaved  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bouvardias  (Hurnboldti 
’corymbosa,  and  others);  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Ricinus  Gibsoni, 
Verbenas  (dAvarf) ;  Gladioli,  Cannas.  Celosia  pulmosa.  Coreopsis 
tinctoria,  Senecio  clivorum  (new),  Kalosanthes  ooccinea  (in  front 
masses).  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  Tagetes  lucida,  a  dwarf  yelloAV 
species;  Salpiglossis,  Justicia  carnea.  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
L  syphilitica,  Arctotis  grandi.s,  Francoa  ramosa,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  Alstromerias,  Achillea  “The  Pearl,”  Gypsophila, 
Malope,5,  CEnotheras,  Monardas,  Asters,  Poppies,  and  Pyrethrums. 

The  beds,  CA^eii  in  such  a  sunless  year,  are  very  bright  and 
fre.sh,  the  combinations  in  some  of  the  best  being  formally  noted 

hereunder.  . 

1.  A  large,  flat,  oblong  bed  (27ft  by  15ft)  was  exceedingly  rich 
■with  selected  varieties  of  crimson  and  scarlet  tuberous  Begonias, 
remarkable  for  their  erect,  bushy  groAvth,  Avith  large  flowers  and 
great  floraison.  Mixed  with  them  was  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum 
and  Fuchsia  gracilis ;  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  Grevillea  robusta 
(Itft  high),  and  Solanum  WariceAviezi.  The  bed  Avas  edged  AVith 

EcheA’erias.  ,  . 

2.  Foliage  bed  (27ft  by  15ft) :  Acalypha  musaica,  dense  and 
.strong,  2ift  high,  at  each  corner,  sides,  and  middle.  '  Iresine 
Herbsti,  and  I.  Lindeni,  over  6ft,  and  pyramidal  Lantana  delica- 
tissima,  fourteen  large  plants.  Abutilon  Savitzi,  seven  plants. 
Also  golden  cut-leaved  Elder,  Fuchsia  gracilis,  and  Grevillea.s, 
the  Avhole  edged  with  Anthericum  Liliago  variegata. 

Some  of  the  other  beds  Avill  be  noted,  along  with,  the  Hyde 
Park  and  Regent’s  Park  bedding,  in  a  .succeeding  paper.— J.  H.  D. 
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“  Briaring.” 

I  have  had  my  say  on  Briar  standards,  and  am  tempted  by  its 
courteous  reception  to  have  my  say  about  “  Briaring,”  especially 
as  November  will  soon  be  in  sight.  “Briaring”  is  a  very  cheap 
and  x)leasing  way,  for  those  vho  can  take  it,  of  enlarging  one’s 
Hose  garden.  After  the  first  year  I  quite  gave  up  taking  out  a 
sx^ade :  a  very  small  and  handy  mattock  and  a  snrall.saw  I  found 
quite  sufficient.  Instead  of  hammering  away  at  huge  old  stocks, 
we  looked  cut  for  two-year  seedling  plants,  and  seldom  spent  time 
on  any  that  were  deeply  rooted.  1  say  “  wc,”  because  my  “  groom 
and  gardener”  factotum  was  equally  enthusiastic,  and  soon 
became  very  skilful.  He  had  knowledge  as  well  as  zeal,  which  is 
always  desirable.  “Have  you  shaken  the  post,  John?”  “No, 
,sir,  but  I  will !  ”  is  perhaps  zeal  without  discretion.  Nor  did 
that  other  cleric  fare  much  better,  who  forgot  the  alms-dish,  and 
sent  John,  who  was  also  verger,  into  his  study  for  it,  with  the 
result  that  he  took  the  silver  biscuit  tin  and  brought  it  ui)  to 
his  master  with  the  x^laintive  remark:  “Been  all  round  sir,  but 
they  won’t  none  of  them  have  any  ”  ( !) 

There  are  Briars  and  Briars,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  and 
a.  xioi'sonally  conducted  tour  of  the  kindly  lent  hedge  admits  of  a 
careful  and  needed  selection.  My  experience  was  that  the 
smooth-wooded  Briars  were  almost  invariably  very  inferior,  and 
that  the  more  x^rickly  the  stem  the  more  satisfactory  the  produce. 
One  other  plan  of  mine  I  will  mention,  as  neglect  of  the  x^i’^- 
caution  accounts  for  many  .sickly  and  dying  Rose  stocks.  After 
budding,  and  when  the  height  of  the  standard  was  absolutely 
decided,  I  used  to  apply  a  styptic  to  the  open  wound  at  the  top, 
where,  unless  the  bud  be  an  extra  strong  grower,  it  will  not 
bark  over,  and  is  liable  to  die  down.  I  give  my  recipe.  Styptic 
for  Rose-stock  wounds  : — 

9  czs  of  pitch  I  1  oz.  of  I  eesvvax 

1  cz.  of  I'eslu  I  1  oz.  of  tallow 

Put  in  a  glue  pot,  melt  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  aioply 
hot.  This  mixture  is  also  useful  in  late  pruning  when  there  is 
any  tendency  to  bleeding. — A.  C. 

Briar  v.  Manetti. 

So  “  Briar  v.  Manetti  ”  has  not  lost  its  ancient  xiower  of  stimu¬ 
lating  correspondence  and  argument.  Well,  I  am  still  ready  to 
take  a  x^art,  as  I  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  did  not 
suggest  that  I  would  “  sweep  away  the  Manetti  from  the  face  of 
every  professional  Rose  garden,”  but  that  it  was  “  useful  for 
indoor  proxmgation  and  for  such  strong  growers  as  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Penzance  Briars,”  though  I  thought  it  should  not 
be  used  even  for  these.  The  Penzance  Briars  will,  I  sux^pose  (I 
have  not  tried,  as  I  do  not  grow  them,  considering  them  ridicu¬ 
lously  over-rated)  strike  as  ea.sily  from  cuttings  as  other  Briars. 
The  Manetti  is,  or,  at  all  events,  has  been,  of  enormous  use  to 
Rose-lovers  for  winter  grafting.  Without  it,  amateurs  would 
have  had  to  wait  much  longer  for  the  dissemination  of  new 
varieties.  I  have  also  seen  large  breadths  of  plants  budded  on 
it  in  Rose  nurseries,  but  have  generally  been  told  they  were  for 
Ainerica,  or  some  such  use. 

“  Hereford.shire  Incumbent”  gives  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
William  Paul’s  “  Rose  Garden.”  Let  us  have  another — 9th 
Edition,  p.  167,  year  1888: — The  Manetti  is  desirable  for  Roses 
in  x>ots,  and  admissible  for  hardy  kinds  when  an  extremely 
vigorous  growth  is  desired.  It  has  been  recommended  for  kinds 
of  delicate  growth  wdiich  do  not  thrive  well  on  the  Dog  Rose,  but 
my  experience  does  not  uphold  the  recommendation.  If  a  change 
of  stock  is  necessary  for  such,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  a  finer, 
not  coarser  nature  than  the  Dog  Rose  should  be  employed.  That 
the  plants  grow  more  vigorously  on  the  Manetti  the  first  i/ear  we 
do  not  deny,  but  their  subsequent  decline  is  also  more  rapid.'’ 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Paul’s,  not  mine,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Briar  cutting  as  opposed  to  the  Manetti  has  immensely  increased 
since  1888.  “  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  gives  another  quota¬ 

tion  from  a  writing  “in  the  beginning  of  the  60’.s.”  I  do  not 
think  Briar  cuttings  were  used,  at  that  time.  I  knew  how  to 
prune  a  Rose  then  as  well  as  I  do  now ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
learned  something,  I  hope,  in  the  past  foi'ty  years. 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the  .foreman  at 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries.  Does  not  he  use  Briar  cuttings,  and 
raise  them  himself?  But  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  my 
courteous  opponent  thinks  I  was  comparing  Manetti  with  the 
Briar  standard,  as  he  speaks  of  the  King’s  Aci-e  Nur.series  xjurchas- 
ing  stocks  ;  whereas,  of  course,  I  was  comparing  it  with  the  Briar 
cutting.  “  A.  C.”  and  I  do  not  purchase  our  standard  stocks,  but 
get  them  with  our  own  hands.  I  have  budded  .some  .standard 


stocks  every  year,  I  believe,  since  about  1874,  and  never  one  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  I  did  not  get  cut  of  a  hedge  Avith 
my  own  hand.s. 

Doe.s  “  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  read  the  Journal  every 
Aveek?  It  Avas  not  I,  but  “Surrey  Hills.”  avIio  “introduced  tlio 
subject  of  budding  on  the  Manetti  stock  four  inches  beloAv  the 
ground.”  I  admit  that  the  lAarallel  of  too-deexily  lAlanted  Roses 
XAutting  out  roots  on  the  shoots,  and  Vines  throAving  out  a.erial 
roots  is  not  .strictly  analogous.  He  may  call  it  a  hastily-Avritten 
and  ill-considered  simile,  but  each  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to 
remedv  Avant  of  health  and  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
And  “  the  conclusion  of  the  Avhole  matter  from  the  Avriter’s  point 
of  vieAv  ”  is  that  the  Manetti  is  not  an  “all  round  indisxiensable 
stock.”  Certainl.v  not  “all-round”:  I  thought  all  admitted 
that;  and  certainly  not  indispensable  for  amateurs,  for  I  haAm 
disx>ensed  Avith  it  for  many  .vears,  and  intend  to  continue  doing  so. 

I  haA'e  given  it  good  trial  ;  yes,  and  I  have  had  those  grand¬ 
looking  maiden  plants  on  it  Gft  high,  but  Avith  uncommonly  feAV 
good  blooms  on  them.  With  me,  as  Avith  IMr.  \\  illiam  Paul,  they 
did  not  form  “grand  cut-backs  next  year,”  but  tlieir  “decline 
and  fall  ”  Avas  more  notable  than  their  rise.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  shoAv  Ro.se.s  from  my  Briar  cut-backs  against  tho.se  from 
the  Manetti  cut-backs  of  m.y  brother  Incumbent  in  the  Vest; 
but  Rose  shoAvs  in  that  x^J^rt  of  country  are  too  far  for  me 
noAV. — W.  R.  Raillew. 


Kingswood  (Bristol)  Show. 

(See  llhistrafions  on  pages  21c,  217). 

The  KingSAvood  ShoAv  Avas  again  faA’oured  b.A^  good  Aveather  on 
August  20,  Avith  the  result  that  there  Avas  a  splendid  attendance, 
Avhich  must  in  itself  be  \'ery  encouraging  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Truebody,  and  his  committee,  avIio.  after  a  hard  fight,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  an  annual  shoAv  in  this  rising  and  thickly 
XAopulated  suburb  of  Bristol. 

The  silver  cux)  x^resented  by  the  society  for  the  largest  number 
of  points  in  the  open  Avas  Avon  by  Mrs.  E.  Jefferies,  of  Clifton; 
and  a  gold  medal  for  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  plant 
clas.ses  Avas  secured  by  Captain  Belfield,  of  Frenchay. 

The  competition  in  most  of  the  classes  Avas  very  keen,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  the  premier 
aAA’ard  being  aAvarded  to  Captain  Belfield  (W.  Rye,  gardener)  for 
a  very  pretty  combination,  principally  yelloAv  and  blue.  The 
Dahlia  being  a  favourite  fioAver  in  the  district,  there  Avere 
numerous  exhibits,  the  judging  of  Avhich  had  to  be  taken  by 
points,  so  close  Avere  the  merits  of  the  blooms. 

The  fruit  entries  Avere  feAv,  and  the  fruit,  Avith  the  exception 
of  a  collection,  and  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  classes,  Avas  of  a 
A'ery  xroor  quality,  the  late  inclement  Aveather  liaA'ing  much  to 
account  for.  In  AA'alking  round  the  outlying  distiict  xneviou.s  to 
the  shoAV,  it  made  one  feel  melanchol.v  to  see  the  smallness  of 
the  crops  of  fruit  ;  just  one  Apiole  or  Pear  peeping  out  here  and 
there  among  the  leaves.  The  crox^  of  Plunrs  AA'as  totally  lacking. 

The  cottagers’  classes  Avere  decidedly  good,  the  exhibits  in 
many  cases  being  far  superior  to  those  in  the  open.  The  judges 
Avere  :  Oxoen  clas.ses,  Messrs.  Iggulden,  Smith,  Bannister,  Rye, 
and  GairaAvay. 

[Hereunder  our  reporter,  Avho  also  took  the  irhotographs  from 
Avhicli  our  illustrations  Averse  reproduced,  supplies  notes  on  the 
subjects  figured  at  pages  215  aird  217. — Ed.] 

Six  bunches  of  cut  floAvers.  The  Avinner  here  (class  10)  was 
R  Eat^er,  Eiq.  (gardener,  F.  CaA^e),  Northwoods,  near  M  inter- 
bourne”  Glos.  Mr.  Cave  had  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  (  attleya 
Harrisoniie,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Cattleya  granirlosa.  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum,  and  Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  \\  .  Rye,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Captain  Belfield,  Frenchay,  near  Bristol,  was  second. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  for  ten  successive  years  tliat  Mr.  Rye 
has  been  defeated  in  this  class,  and  even  now  it  is  by  one  of  his 
old  assistants,  Avho,  if  I  am  not  divulging  a  secret,  rather  chuckles 
at  being  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  veteran  groAver,  Avhose 
stand  was  well  up  to  the  average,  but  a  staging  of  eMellent 
Orchid  blooms  carried  more  Aveight,  hence  his  deteM.  He  Had 
Pancratium  fragrans,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  A.  Fernerense, 
Gloriosa  superba,  Statice  profusa,  and  Eucharis  amazomca. 

Dish  of  Peaches.  For  a  Avell-coloured  dish  of  good  fruits 
(variety  Crimson  Galande)  in  class  24,  Mr.  E.  W.  Towell,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Gale  Coles,  Downend,  Avas  the  leader. 

For  a  coll-ection  of  fruit  in  class  21,  a  Mrs.  E.  Jefferies  AA-as 
foremost,  having  representative  samples  of  Moor  Park  Apricots, 
Noblesse  Peach,  Magnum  Bonum  Plum,  3Iiiscat  of  Alexandria 
SXTCl.  3i 

View  of  the  Ex>ergnes.  Though  the  photograph  is  not  ^ 
clear  as  we  should  like  it  to  be,  the  reproduction  on  page^2I7 
affords  a  fair  idea  of  the  decorated  epergne.i  (side  vicav).  Iney 
Avere  ouite  a  fine  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
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Disa  racemosa. 


The  Disas  are  confined  chiefly  to  South  Africa.  Under  glass¬ 
house  culture  they  succeed  best  when  given  a  cool,  moist,  airy, 
rather  shaded  position,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  all  the  year 
round.  For  compost,  use  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with 
perfect  drainage.  The  species  we  figure  flowers  during  June  or 
July,  having  flower  stems  loin  to  24in  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
rose-purple. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Growers  of  Moth  Orchids,  as  the  Phaltenopses  are  called,  have 
this  season  had  anything  but  a  pleasant  time  of  it,  long  spells 
of  dull  and  wet  weather  relieved  by  only  a  few  sunny  days  not 
being  at  all  conducive  to  the  health  of  these  heat  and  light  loving 
plants.  It  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  temperature,  as  this  is 
easily  arranged  ;  but  no  amount  of  fire  heat  or  judicious  moisten¬ 
ing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  brisk,  buoyant  heat 
caused  by  the  sun  striking  on  the  glass.  Make  the  most  use  of 
the  sun  heat  and  light  by  always  keeping  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes  and  slight  ventilation  on  top,  tliis  keeping  the  leaves  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  and  allowing  of  the  blinds  being  kept  up  until 
almost  the  middle  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  members  of  the  genus  to  cultivate  is 
P.  Lowi.  and  plants  that  are  weak  and  poorly  grown  now  stand 
a  poor  chance  of  coming  through  the  ensuing  winter  in  safety. 
In  many  cases  this  plant  is  quite  deciduous,  losing  its  leaves 
quite  early  in  winter.  There  is  then  all  the  more  need  of  care 
now,  that  the  crowns  and  foliage  shall  be  well  developed  and 
the  roots  attain  a  good  hold  on  the  moss  or  block  on  which  it  is 
grown.  Different  specimens  behave  in  rather  different  ways 
under  cultivation,  making  it  necessary  for  those  in  charge  to 
study  the  needs  of  each  individual  plant  and  vary  the  treatment 
accordingly,  not  treating  all  alike,  whether  growing,  resting,  or 
preparing  to  rest. 

When  only  a  small  number  of  plants  of  Cypi’ipedium  Schlimi 
are  grown  it  is  very  seldom  out  of  flower,  and  possibly  this 
accounts  for  its  .somewhat  weak  constitution.  They  are  lovely 
little  flowers,  and  one  hesitates  before  cutting  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  plant’s  health,  though  it  is  strictly  necessary  for  weak  or 
badly  rooted  specimens.  When  well  rooted  and  established  there 
is  little  trouble  as  a  rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  C.  Schlimi 
likes  a  very  abundant  water  supply  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
whitish  muddy  deposit  often  seen  upon  the  leaves  of  imported 
plants  shows  that  they  grow  naturally  in  swampy  positions. 

The  temperature  for  Schomburgkias  that  are  throwing  up 
their  spikes  may  be  raised  a  little  if  these  seem  slow  in  oi^ening 
their  flowers.  In  a  cool  house  I  have  known  S.  tibicinis  to  be 
so  long  thinking  about  it  that  eventually  they  never  opened  at 
all,  and  the  strength  of  the  plants  was  wasted  upon  a  barren 
and  useless  spike.  Pulling  the  roots  about  at  this  late  season 
would  have  the  same  effect  probably ;  at  all  events,  it  is  unwise 
to  do  so.  Laelia  superbiens  is  very  similar  in  habit,  though,  of 
course,  much  larger  growing,  and  here  the  same  thing  applies. — 
H.  R.  R. 

♦  The  Travels  of  an  Orchid  Hunter. 

{Continued  f.-oin  page  168). 

“  The  Cattleya  Trianae  has  been  found  for  years  near  the  town  of 
Jbague  in  tlie  State  of  Tolima — a  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  Bogota,  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  This  Cattleya  is  found 
under  much  the  same  circumstances  as  the  others  of  its  family,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  4000ft  above  sea-level.  To  reach  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  the  river  Magdalena  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then 
land  on  the  west  bank.  There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  mule  ride 
except  the  sight  of  the  majestic  snow-capped  mountains,  called  the 
Paramo  de  Ruiz.  These  tower  up  to  the  height  of  16,000ft,  with  a 
glistening  top  of  eternal  snow,  wdiich  makes  them  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance  from  many  parts  of  the  road,  Cattleya  Trianm  is 
found  over  a  wide  area,  but  all  the  plants  taken  from  these  parts,  as 
well  as  from  Paeho,  La  Palma.  &e.,  must  be  brought  to  a  small  town 
called  Honda ;  this  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Magdalena  river, 
about  600  miles  from  the  sea.  Swift  running  rapids  prevent  the 
larger  steamboats  going  further  up  the  river  than  Honda,  but  another 
line  of  boats  has  been  built  above  the  rapids.  These  vessels  navigate 
the  river  for  300  miles  more  to  a  place  called  Neiva.  Hundreds  of 
mules,  carrying  every  imaginable  class  of  produce,  throng  the  road 
from  Bogota  to  Honda.  On  an-iving  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena 
everything  in  the  way  of  cargo,  animals,  and  human  beings  that  would 
reach  the  town  must  embark  in  a  curious  kind  of  raft,  attached  to  a 
strong  chain  stretched  across  the  river.  Immediately  the  raft  is 
loosened  from  the  side,  the  force  of  the  water  carries  it  across  the 


*  Ey  Albert  Millican,  Cassell  and  Co. 


river,  the  pulley  running  along  the  supporting  chain.  This  raft  i» 
worked  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening^  the 
small  fee  of  twopenee-halfpenny  being  charged  for  passing  a  horse 
and  his  rider,  three-halfpence  for  a  mule  load,  and  a  penny  for  a  foot 
passenger. 

“Aline  of  railway  connects  this  place  with  the  town  of  Honda, 
and  runs  to  the  part  of  the  river  where  the  steamboats  land, 
called  Yeguas,  about  four  miles  from  Honda.  At  this  point  the 
mountains,  which  wall  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  are  very  near  to 
each  other,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  breeze  whatever  reaches  the 
town  ;  it  is  pi’overbially  known  all  over  the  countiw  as  being  very  hot, 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  the  thermometer  fall  below  95deg.,  Fahr.,  in 
the  shade.  It  is  a  curiously  built  little  town,  with  neither  system  nor 
design  in  the  architecture.  It  was  at  one  time  large  and  important, 
but  earthquakes  have  proved  its  ruin,  and  now  the  fine  churches, 
convents,  hospitals,  and  even  a  beautiful  stone  bridge,  have  all  beei> 
destroyed.  Travellers  to  the  interior  must  inevitably  pass  this  way, 
and  everyone  will  find  lodging-houses  and  facilities  tor  hiring  mules, 
&c.,  to  help  him  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  When  I  got  on  board  the 
steamboat  here  to  descend  the  Magdalena  river,  I  practically  said 
good-bye  for  the  time  being  to  four  States  of  this  magnificent  country 
— Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  El  Cauca,  and  El  Tolima.  No  pen  or 
picture  has  or  ever  will  be  able  to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  thS 
glories  of  this  part  of  Colombia — of  its  riches  in  mines  of  emeralds 
and  gold  and  silver  ;  of  its  agricultural  products  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
grain  ;  of  its  trackless  forests,  with  their  exhaustless  supply  of  timber 
and  choice  woods,  its  wealth  of  ornamental  and  medicinal  plants,  its 
bevies  of  gaudy  coloured  birds  and  curious  animals,  its  snow-capped 
mountains  and  boundless  prairies  where  the  Indians  have  always 
roamed  Avith  perfect  freedom  ;  or  of  its  commercial  cities,  with  their 
rich  and  cultivated  inhabitants.  Even  the  most  stoical  Englishman 
who  has  travelled  here  and  seen  its  beauties  cannot  help  but  regret 
that  so  many  thousand  miles  divide  this  paradise  from  our  own  little 
island. 

“The  descent  of  the  river  Magdalena  was  made  quickly  and 
agreeably,  and  Ave  very  soon  ari’ived  at  the  port  called  Puerto  Berrio, 
This  is  the  port  by  Avhich  travellers  reach  the  prosperous  city  of 
Medellin,  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  country,  and  the 
home  of  Cattleya  DoAviana  aurea  and  Cattleya  WarseeAviezi.  Puerto 
Berrio  has  a  special  interest  to  all  English  Orchid  collectors.  A 
rough  cross  of  Avood  on  the  edge  of  forest,  on  the  higher  bank  of  the 
river,  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  Chesterton,  the  AA’ell-known 
Orchid  collector,  Avho  did  such  good  service  for  the  firm  of  .James 
Veiteh  and  Sons,  long  before  the  Avholesale  plunder  and  extermination 
of  the  plants  brought  about  by  modern  collectors. 

“  A  small  mountain  town,  called  Frontino,  has  given,  up  to  the 
present,  all  the  Miltonia  vexillaria,  but  the  Avoods  in  the  A'icinity  have 
become  already  pretty  cleared.  I  had  heard  much  about  the  plants 
to  be  found  betAveen  the  river  Opon  and  the  river  Carare.  These  are 
tAvo  rivers  Avhich  together  drain  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Santander,  and  the  land  lying  betAveen  them  is  a  narroAV  strip  less 
than  one  hundred  miles  AA’ide.  I  descended  the  river  to  a  place  called 
Barranca  bermeja,  Avith  the  object  of  getting  a  canoe  to  navigate  the 
river  Opon.  This,  I  Avas  told,  Avould  require  at  least  six  men,  well 
armed.  The  river  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  the 
distance  is  intercepted  by  fallen  trees.  Avhile  the  forest  betAveen  the 
tAVO  rivers  is  infested  by  hordes  of  hostile  Indians.  The  first  tAvo  days 
nothing  exti'aordinary  happened ;  the  banks  of  the  river  Avere  thick 
forest,  and  Ave  saAV  no  tracts  of  the  Indians.  Each  night  Ave  camped 
on  a  sand-bank.  I  saAv  no  Orchids,  the  land  being  too  flat ;  but  on  the 
third  day  Ave  passed  many  tracks  of  the  Indians,  and  some  abandoned 
huts.  About  mid-day,  as  Ave  suddenly  made  a  curve  in  the  river,  a 
shoAver  of  arroAvs  Avhistled  past  us  and  fell  far  ahead  ;  they  had  been 
aimed  too  high  and  shot  Avith  too  much  force.  In  the  direction  the 
arroAvs  came  from  Ave.  saAV  nothing — not  even  a  rustling  of  the  foliage. 
We  fired  several  times  into  the  bush,  and  proceeded  more  cautiously. 
My  companions  Avould  have  turned  back,  some  of  them  becoming 
afraid,  but  an  unconquerable  curiosity  possessed  me  to  see  what  there 
Avas  in  the  way  of  plants  on  the  higher  ground.  It  Avas  evident  that 
the  Indians  knew  by  this  time,  all  along  the  river,  of  our  ascent,  and 
more  than  once  I  saAV  dusky  forms  creeping  stealthily  aAvay  from  the 
banks  as  the  canoe  glided  in  sight.  I  had  been  informed  that  the 
Indians  were  very  much  scattered  over  the  counti'y,  and  although 
they  maintain  a  deadly  hatred  against  all  civilised  human  beings,  the 
fact  of  our  ascending  the  riA’er  Avould  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them 
congregate  in  numbers,  and  the  stragglers  along  the  banks,  although 
hostile,  are  cowardly  and  afraid  of  fire-arms. 

“  On  the  fourth  day,  proceeding  with  great  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  fallen  trees,  we  came  to  some  three  or  four  small  sheds,  Avith 
plantations  of  maize  in  front  of  them  ;  a  feAV  animal  skins  Avere  lying 
about,  but  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  to  the  AVOods.  The 
very  emptiness  of  the  huts  showed  that  their  manner  of  life  must  be 
of  the  most  primitive  kind.  HoAvever  Avarlike  they  are  toAvards  out¬ 
siders,  there  are  accounts  that  they  live  together  in  the  greatest 
friendship  and  good  faith.  We  left  the  huts  very  much  as  we  found' 
them,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  I  had  seen  several  very  pretty 
Oneidiums  on  the  banks,  and  I  had  begun  to  hope  that  Ave  Avere  clear 
of  the  Indians.  On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  Ave  camped,  as  usual, 
on  a  sand-bank,  not  being  able  to  proceed  further  on  account  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  river.  KnoAving  that  Ave  Avere  in  the  A’ery  middle  of 
the  Indian  territory,  Avhere,  if  they  chose,  they  could  overpoAver  ua 
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with  numbers  any  moment,  we  passed  the  night  somewhat  nervously, 
with  a  very  small  fire,  but  with  our  rifles  loaded,  and  while  three  slept 
the  other  three  kept  watch.  Nothing  happened  to  us  that  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  after  breakfasting,  I  started  into  the  forest  with 
four  of  the  men,  leaving  the  other  two  in  ambush  to  Avatch  the  canoe, 
for  fear  the  Indians  should  take  aAvay  our  only  means  of  getting  back 
to  the  Magdalena.  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  trees  on  the  rising 
ground  from  the  banks  of  the  river  hung  with  fine  clumps  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  intermixed  with  Oneidium  Carthaginense  and  several 
smaller  Orchids,  and  I  Avas  priding  myself  upon  reaping  a  glorious 
harvest.  But  that  night  all  my  plans  Avere  destined  to  be  crushed. 
Everybody  Avas  in  good  spirits  at  our  evening  meal,  but  Ave  had  seai-cely 
finished  and  lighted  our  roll  of  tobacco  Avhen  the  tAvang  of  an  arrow, 
as  it  Avhistled  past  my  head,  startled  everyone  to  his  feet.  In  another 
moment  one  of  our  number  Avas  pierced  Avith  three  of  the  deadly 
poisoned  arroAvs,  and  mortally  Avounded.  The  moon  Was  on  the  Avare, 
and  shed  a  miserable  light  for  us  to  shoot  by,  Avhile  the  savages  could 
see  us  perfectly  Avell  by  the  light  of  our  fire.  Not  a  moment  Avas  lost 
in  hiding  ourselves  behind  the  nearest  trees,  and  Ave  Avere  scarcely 
placed  Avhen  another  shoAver  of  arrows  shoAved  us  the  position  of  the 
Indians.  Seeing  us  retreat,  they  had  adA'anced  more  into  the  open  ; 
at  the  same  moment  a  blaze  of  fire  poured  out  of  five  trusty  rifles,  and 
a  terrible' hoAvl  I’ose  from  the  throats  of  the  surprised  and  AVOunded 
Indians,  Avho  up  to  the  present  had  not  uttered  a  sound. 

‘•In  a  moment  every  mai’k  for  us  to  aim  at  had  disappeared,  but  Ave 
fired  another  volley  in  the  direction  they  had  gone.  I’or  some  time 
after,  the  rushing  sound  in  the  forest  informed  us  that  they  were 
retreating  and  taking  away  their  dead  or  Avounded.  I  thought  they 
Avould  return,  but  my  companions  believed  that  the  repoi’t  of  fire-arms 
Avas  so  little  knoAvn  to  them  that  one  encounter  Avould  be  enough — 
and  they  proAmd  right.  As  soon  as  day  daAvned  Ave  carefully  recon- 
noitered  in  all  directions.  HoAvever,  on  that  side  Ave  found  nothing 
but  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  the  pools  of  blood  left  by  the  victims 
of  our  bullets.” 

- - 

The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour.— No.  10. 

(Continued  from  page  193.) 

Invercargill  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  important  town¬ 
ships.  It  is  from  here  that  one  makes  arrangements  for  visiting 
Tasmania  or  Melbourne.  Both  here  and  at  Christchurch  and 
Dunedin  Mr.  Biarr  Avas  asked  to  talk  “Daffs.”  to  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardeners,  of  Avhom  there  are  a  good  many.  Each  place 
has  its  horticultural  society,  Avhich  is  more  or  less  prosperous. 
At  Invercargill  considerable  alterations  and  extensions  are  likely 
to  be  made  to  the  gardens  and  public  grounds. 

Wellington,  the  capital,  is  very  limited  in  space,  and  curiously, 
the  toAvn  stands  on  reclaimed  land.  The  large  steamers  com© 
close  up  to  the  quay  to  discharge  and  take  in  cargo.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  form  the  better-class  residential  part  of  the  toAvn. 
As  there  is  a  general  ambition  amongst  New  Zealanders  to  make 
Wellington  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  legislative,  centre, 
Avholesale  houses  are  moving  their  principal  establishments  to 
this  place. 

Here  they  have  a  so-called  botanic  garden,  but  it  is  a  reserAm 
more  intended  to  keep  the  native  trees,  than  to  bring  in  exotics. 
By  making  walks  throughout,  the  toAvnsfolk  have  the  benefit  of 
the  country  air,  Avhich  is  fresh,  as  the  situation  rises  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height.  The  recently  appointed  superintendent  is  a 
Mr.  Glen,  an  old  English  gardener,  Avho  noAv  occupies  the  house 
and  property  used  by  Mr.  Bailey,  noAv  the  Queensland  botanist. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  but  unfortunately  subject  to  floods. 

One  of  the  keenest  Daffodil  groAvers  at  Wellington  is  a  Mr. 
Mason,  an  old  Quaker  gentleman,  Avhose  collection  comprises 
many  of  the  very  earliest  of  English  seedlings,  Avhich  at  home 
have  been  long  ago  discarded.  His  garden  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Wellington,  and  every  distinguished  visitor  is  taken  to 
see  it.  According  to  the  amount  of  interest  his  vi.sitors  display, 
the  owner  devotes  attention  to  them ;  and  should  they  happen  to 
have  little  touch  Avith  horticulture,  he  soon  runs  them  round,  and 
bids  them  Good-bye !  Close  by,  a  Mr.  Gibbons  carried  on  a  nur¬ 
sery  and  seed  business ;  and  also  near  at  hand  there  is  an  old 
Chiswick  man  oAvning  a  number  of  vineries,  in  Avhich  he  grows  t 
Grapes  and  Cucumbers  for  market.  This  marketman  (Mr. 
Waugh)  Avas  also  a  pupil  of  the  late  Malcolm  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Barr’s  visit  to  this  part  of  New  Zealand,  , 
there  were  no  excursions  to  the  great  fiords,  and  he  Avas  unable  to 
explore  them.  Instead  of  that  he  had  a  carriage  ride  through  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Wellington  to  the  Wairapa.  He  describes  the 
scenery  and  the  foliage  as  grand,  and  he  frequently  came  upon 
large  patches  of  Ranunculus  Lyalli,  in  its  native  quarters;  also  of 
R.  insignis,  on  Mount  Lyall,  where  the  well-to-do  people  of 
Chri.stchurch,  Avho  may  be"  botanically  inclined,  usually  spend 
their  Christmas  holidays.  At  that  (the  Avarm)  season,  the  fields 
are  usually  covered  by  these  tAvo  species. 

NeAv  Zealand  is  not  remarkable  for  its  nurseries.  Auckland 
has  a  nice  little  establishment ;  and  here  the  veteran  traveller 
saw  the  Japanese  Plums  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  place, 
the  trees  being  literally  bent  by  the  Aveight  of  fruits.  Both 


Dunedin  and  Christchurch  have  some  small  nurseries ;  but  the 
largest  seen  by  Mr.  Barr  Avas  at  Invercargil. 

Mr.  Barr’s  entry  at  Tasmania  Avas  at  Launceston,  “  a  remark¬ 
ably  nice  toAvn,”  Avhere  he  Avas  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Daffodil  enthusiasts,  some  of  whom  possess  many  of  the  most 
expensive  varieties. 
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A  New  Carnation,  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong. 

We  have  been  favoured  vith  specimen  blocm.s  of  this  new 
Carnation  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nur¬ 
series,  Dublin,  who  send  the  following  letter:  “For  Carnation 
Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  we  received  the  certificate  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  at  the  autumn  show  in  Dublin, 
August  2o.  These  blooms  were  cut  on  Monday  by  the  gardener 
who  raised  the  variety  (Mr.  J.  Dowling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lora 
Armstrong,  Carrickmines).  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  fresh 
flowers,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  cut  then  and  staged  yesterday 
will  give  assurance  of  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  flower.  You 
will  notice  the  .stout  erect  stems  and  thoroughly  vigorous  .style 
of  this  hardy  border  varietj’.”  On  arrival  here  the  flowers  were 
perfectly  fresh ;  and  what  will  attract  attention  at  once  tvill  be 
the  distinctive  rich  colour  of  the  novelty.  We  are  not  far  out 
if  we  describe  the  colour  as  a  brick-red  salmon.  The  blooms  are  of 
good  medium  .size,  smooth  of  petal,  full  and  even,  nicely  scented, 
and  posse.ss  a  truly  non-bursting  calyx. 

The  Garden  City. 

Having  secured  a  site  for  its  first  enterprise,  the  Garden  City 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  passing  from  the  nebulous  condition  of  a  bene¬ 
volent  dream  into  that  of  actual  fact.  An  estate  4,000  acres  in 
extent,  near  Hitchin,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  lying 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Baldock,  is  to  be  converted  into  the  first 
Garden  City.  A  sum  of  £50,000  was  necessary  to  enable  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  to  be  completed,  and  this 
being  forthcoming,  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to.  The  new 
Garden  City  will  be  within  an  hour’s  railway  run  from  London  ; 
it  stands  from  250ft  to  300ft  above  sea  level,  and  is  furnished 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  But,,  having  obtained  the 
land,  more  money  is  needed  to  make  a  start  with  the  foundation 
of  this  modern  Utopia,  where  overcro'C\-cling  and  high  rents  are 
to  be  unknown,  where  smiling  gardens  and  open  spaces  are  to 
predominate,  and  where  intellect  and  morality  are  to  be  the  most 
prominent  cidts.  Those  anxious  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  are, 
however,  frankly  advised  that  they  must  not  at  this  present 
state  regard  it  as  a  safe  investment,  which  is,  at  all  events, 
honest,  since  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Garden 
City  will  prove  at  once  an  El  Dorado  and  Utopia. 

A  FI«ral  Arrangement. 

The  illustration  on  page  221  serves  to  show  how  flowers  of 
different  forms  can  be  gracefully  dtsposed  and  effectively  posied, 
even  thorigh  they  are  just  common  border  varieties.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  a  sketch  of  a  cottager’s  bouquet,  and  certainly  it  looks 
Avell  “on  paper,”  if  it  was  criticisable  in  the  original. 

We  have  passed  through  the  show  season — at  any  rate,  the 
summer  shows  are  past — and  we  have  all  seen  very  different 
models  in  the  floral  classes.  The  bride’s  bouquets  are  very 
popidar,  but  the  table  bouquets  are  seemingly  out  of  favour,  as 
well  they  might  be,  for  they  are  stiff  affairs.  Bouquets  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  in  design  during  the  past 
fifteen  years ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  styles  vary  with  districts. 
Going  back  to  other  days,  the  making  of  the  show  bouquet  was  an 
interesting  event.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  would  be  wiring  the 
flowers;  one  would  be  handing  them  as  the  maker  wanted,  and 
attending  to  the  supply  of  raffia ;  and  as  the  sides  of  the  bouquet 
grew  outward,  and  its  form  and  finish  began  to  show,  the  general 
interest  rose,  and  suggestions  and  criticjs.ms  vere  rife.  But  the 
master-hand  had  won  ma*y  a^first  prize, tafid  he  would  neither  be 
led  nor  driven  :■  so  the  .criticism  fell  flatf;  and  the  bouquet  was 
at  last  admired  bj*-.  all.  .  ?*  Slfe’s:  gie  nieie.”  “A  wee  bit  slack 
there.”  “  Is  that.  Rose  no.^on  tiiev^^avy  side  ?  ”  would  be  some 
of  the-;eqmments  to  be  hcai;<I.,i.,.  At  N 

We  do  not  hold*  ourseiv.lasiiex^frts  in  bouquet  making,  .but 
we  have’  some  opinion  of  at  wreaths.  Possibly  some  of 

our  friends  may  be  drawn and  our  simple  illustration 
to  lend  their  help,  through  ttiese  pages,  in  bouquet  making.” 
We  will  welcome  their  notes,  so  will  many  of  our  readers.  Books' 
and  writers  on  this  important  branch  of  art  are  too  scarce. 


Columbus  s  Tree  Dying. 

The  sacred  Ceiba  tree,  which  Columbus  is  said  to  have  planted 
in  Havana,  is  dying,  and  the  Templete,  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  navigator  have  for  centuries  been  guarded,  is  crumbling 
away,  and  may  soon  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Yet  neither 
the  State  nor  the  municipal  authorities  appear  to  be  taking  any 
particular  interest  in  these  facts.  The  old  tree  began  to  wither 
during  May  last,  its  branches  withering  one  by  one,  until  now 
it  has  scarcely  a  leaf  upon  it.  A  shrewd  American  in  business  in 
Havana  is  endeavouring  to  purcha.se  the  tree,  tvith  a  view  to  send¬ 
ing  it  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and  afterwards  cutting  up  the 
tree  into  relies.  The  Bishop  of  Havana,  however,  hopes,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  tree,  to  secure  the  remains  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  whilst  the  Spanish  Charge  d’ Affaires  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  presented  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  the  Duke 
of  Veraguas,  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  of  Seville,  Spain,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Chri.stopher  Columbus. 

Kadsura  japonica,  a  Handsome  Shrubby  Climber. 

This  is  a  plant,  like  too  many  more,  that  is  less  met  with  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conseivatory  than  it  deserves ;  in  fact,  it  is 
in  very  few  collections  out.side  the  precincts  of  a  botanical  garden 
that  one  does  meet  with  it.  It  is,  however,  I  think,  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  every  conservatory,  or  on  a  wall  out  of  doors,  as  at 
Kew.  Being  a  climber,  with  large  and  coriaceous  foliage,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Eurya  japonica,  it  is  very  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  pillars,  and  to  which  it  imparts  a  massive  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effect  all  the  year  round.  True,  the  flowers  are  relatively 
inconspicuous,  but  they  are  also  exceedingly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  Strawberry-like  protuberances  which  form  the 
receptacles.  The  flowers  in  appearance  resemble  the  Magnolia. 
The  petals  are  creamy  white,  and  contrast  well  with  the  red  and 
pink  centres.  The  plant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  specific  name,  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  is  half-hardy  and  evergreen.  I  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  survive  the  winter  with  protection  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  or  divi.sions  of  the  root,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
particular  with  respect  to  soil.  A  sprinkling  of  sand  and  peat, 
however,  tends  to  produce  a  more  prolific  display  of  flowers. 
Altogether,  the  Kadsura  merits  more  and  general  notice  among 
gardeners  for  the  above  mentioned  purpose. — D.  C. 

i^chsias  as  Bedding  Plants. 

Among  the  scores  of  summer  bedding  plants  employed 
throughout  the  country,  I  believe  that  none  have  stood  the  test 
of  this  uncongenial  summer  and  retained  their  brilliancy  so  well 
as  the  Fuchsias,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  gradually  gaining 
favour  as  summer  bedding  plants. 

Under  no  conditions  can  their  handsome,  pendulous  blossoms 
be  .so  efficiently  displayed  as  when  trained  as  standards  or  in 
pyramid  form,  and  used  over  a  carpet  of  Violas  or  Pansies,  or 
any  dwarf  growing  plants  that  will  harmonise  or  contrast  with 
the  colour  of  the  Fuchsia  employed.  Varieties  that  havm  a 
tendency  to  trail  should  be  discarded  if  standards  are  wanted, 
but  those  like  F.  tricolor  and  F.  Sunlight  can  be  used  as  edging, 
cr  beneath  the  taller,  upright  flowers.  Such  robust  kinds  as 
Rose  of  Castille,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  Scarcity 
are  robust  growers.  Select  cuttings  at  any  time  of  the  year,  if 
placed  in  gentle  heat,  will  root  readily,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  one  strong  growth,-  removing  all  side  breaks  until  the 
desired  height  is  attained,  supporting  this  with  a  stout  stake, 
when  they  may  be  allowed  to  break  away  and  form  a  good  head. 

Fuchsias  that  have  been  employed  in  this  ihanner  here  have 
been  a  mass  of  flowers  from  the  third  week  in  June,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  remaining  so  until  the  beds  will  be  required 
for  spring  bedding  subjects.  Cuttings  of  the  variety  Scarcity 
taken  now  and  allowed  to  make  a  shoot  qf  about  a  foot  in  length 
by  the  time  the  bedding  for  summer  effect  comes  around,  will  be 
found  handsome  for  planting,  slanting  form,  in  stone  basins  or 
vases,  letting  the  pendulous  blooms  hang  over  the  sides  all  around. 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  from  cuttings  taken  now,  and  intended 
for  standards  or  pyramids,  Avill  have  to  be  grown  on  twelve 
months,  when  they  may  be  afforded  a  slight  re.'t  during  the 
winter  previous  to  bedding  them  out,  by  laying  them  on  their 
sides  under  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse.  Pot  them  up,  and 
bring  them  to  the  light  in  January  twelvemonth,  when  they 
will  be  good  for  summer  1905.  Of  course,  this  is  for  large 
plants. — Chas.  J.  Ellis,  Warren  Hou.se  Gardens,  Stanmore. 
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Glenville  GardeBS,  Waterford,  Ireland.  Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Tl'.ere  is  no  more  charming  place  on  the  ])anks  of  tl.e  Kiver  Siiir 
than  CUenville,  the  palatial  residence  of  Aldeiman  W.  G.  D.  Goff.  J.P. 
It  is  rvithin  easy  distance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Waterford,  and  is 


Kingswood  Show  :  First  prize  fruit  collection. 

remarkable  for  its  beautiful  pleasure  grounds.  There  are  several 
e.vpanse3  of  water  around  the  dwelling-house  which  have  been  planted 
by  the  present  head  gardener  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  Water 
I.ilies,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dreer,  the  celebrated  raisers  of  aquatic 
plants,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  A  number  of  the  Nymphaeas  are  now 
m  flower,  and  they  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Glenville  Gardens  have  long  been  famous  as  one  of  the  very  few 
Irish  establishments  that  cultivate  Orchids  well.  Mr.  Innes  very 
kindly  eiceroned  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Glenville.  The 
Orchid  house  is  a  splendid  structure,  no  expense  having  been  spared 
on  the  erection  and  completion  of  same  by  the  worthy  owner. 
Amongst  the  collection  of  Orchids  the  following  struck  me  as  being 
worthy  of  note :  Thunia  Marshalliana,  Cattleya  labiata,  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Oneidium  ampliatum  majus,  Gongora  atro-purpurea  (the 
Punch  and  Judy  Orchid),  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum  laurissimum, 
D.  Wai'dianum,  D.  thyrsifolium,  Oneidium  Papilio  majus,  Aerides 
odoratum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Anguloa  Ruckeri 
superba,  Dendrobium  infundibulum,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
(fdontoglossum  citrosmum,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum, 

Lycaste  Deppei,  L.  xytriophora.  There  is  an  immense 
variety  of  Cypripediums.  I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of 
C.  Mastersianum,  C.  niveum,  C.  callosum,  C.  Roth- 
Hchildianum,  C.  Exul,  C.  Ijawrenceanum,  C.  Lowianum,  C. 
Ghamberlainianum,  and  C.  barbatum. 

Mr.  Innes  showed  me  a  magnificent  lot  of  Cypripediums 
of  his  own  raising.  What  took  my  fancy  was  the 
scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  Orchid  and 
other  houses. 

Here,  too,  was  a  beautiful  lot  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
in  flower,  and  the  plants  are  right  Avell  grown.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  occupy  a  prominent  position,  all  the  very 
newest  and  best  varieties  being  grown,  and  I  think  if  you 
travelled  all  Ireland  you  could  not  beat  the  collection  of 
Palms  and  Ferns.  The  plants  are  beautifully  healthy,  and 
seem  to  bo  exceptionally  well  treated.  A  Musa  Cavendish! 
was  showing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit.  There  is  also  a 
fine  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  a  house  of 
MaJresfield  Court,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water. 

In  the  late  vinery  one  can  see  splendid  Black  Alicantos, 

Gros  Colmans,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  all  well  grown. 

There  is  a  bumper  crop  of  Tomatoes,  the  variety  being 
Glenhurst  Favourite. 

Bedding  out  is  a  large  undertaking  at  Glenville,  Begonias, 

1  vy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Asters.  Hollyhocks,  &c.,  being 
very  largely  used. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  one,  and 
one  can  note  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage.  This  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Cabbages  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Innes  is  a  noted 
prizewinner,  and  has  gained  several  distinctions  at  local  shows. 
Taking  Glenville  all  in  all,  it  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  its 
popular  proprietor  and  on  the  amiable  head  gardener. — .J.  A.  P. 


The  Greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Amongst  the  subjects  now  in  flower  in  No.  4  house  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  are  the  following;  Hydrangea  panicidata  grandiflora. 

Cuphea  ignea.  Bredia  hirsuta  (a  pretty  rose-mauve  flowered 
Japanese  Melastomaeeous  shrub).  It  is  very  pretty  mixed 
with  the  Cuphea.  Capsicum  nanum  fulgens.  Capsicum 
annuum,  Solanum  Melongeana  (Egg  Plant)  in  a  number 
of  distinctive  varieties,  in  Sin  pots,  and  all  well  fruited. 
Lantanas,  in  9in  pots,  the  plants  2ft  to  2pt  through,  and  as 
high.  There  is  a  mixed  selection  of  varieties,  the  chief 
being  A.  Cloveau,  deep  rose  with  yellow  centre;  hybrida, 
rich  deep  crimson  ;  Drap  d’Or.  a  golden  variety  ;  Naiade, 
a  soft  white  with  primrose  centre  ;  and  Boule  Blanche, 
another  large  flowered  white. 

Another  feature  is  the  Begonia  senqjerflorens  varieties; 
also  Statiee  sinuata.  Mignonette.  Begonia  Count  Zeppalin 
(the  pretty  semi-double  scarlet),  Hydrangea  Hortensia, 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  C.  p.  alba  ;  Fuciisias,  Coleuses, 
Humea  elegans,  Rivina  humilis.  Oranges,  Aljutilon  Savitzi, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Salvia  mexieana  (a  tall  growing, 
graceful,  new  species,  with  deep  l^lue  flowers  of  moderate 
size).  Vinca  rosea,  and  others;  Crinuin  Powelli  alba, 
Streptosolen  .Jamesoni,  Achimenes  (in  baskets  and  pots), 
tuberous  Begonias.  Plumbago  eapensis,  Lilium  speciosum, 
Campanula  isophylla  Mayi,  Clerodendron  fallax.  variegated 
Funkias,  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Calceolaria  integrifolia, 
C.  Burbidgei,  Streptocar))uses,  Grevillea  robusta,  Pilea 
muscosa,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Browallia  demissa,  Rhodo- 
chiton  volubile  (on  roof),  Cannas,  Torrenia  Fournieri,  Datura 
Knighti,  Lobelia  tenuior  (a  beautiful  subject),  Lonicera 
sempervirens  (on  roof),  Cheronia  linoides  (coming  into 
flower),  Celosia  pyramidalis,  Zonal  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Robert 
Cannell  .(flowering  since  .June),  and  some  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  A.  Willis  Percy’s  Seedling,  and 
Craigmillar  Park.  These  include  many  of  the  subjects,  though  not 
all  of  them. 

Species  of  Hypericum  at  Kew. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  showier  sorts  : — 

Hypericum  patulum  has  nice  i-ounded  flowers  of  a  deep  canm-y 
yellow  colour.  The  stamens  are  half-an-ineh  long,  forming  a  tlnJ.c 
fringe-collar  round  the  green  ovary.  It  is  of  graceful,  free  growth, 
the  leaves  being  glaucous  beneath  and  dull  green  above. 

H.  EL.4.TUM  has  starry  flowers,  like  those  of  the  Greater  Celandine, 
and  flowers  July  and  early  August.  Its  habit  is  dense  and  close,  the 
shoots  much-branching,  and  forming  terminal  clusters  of  chocolate-red 
capsules  in  great  profusion  ;  rather  tender.  Japan. 

H.  CALYCINUM,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  is  known  to  everyliody,  with  its 
dense  dwarf  habit  and  leathery  dark  green  leaves.  The  large  yellow 
flowers  have  long  and  prominent  stamens.  Plant  in  dry  places.  Levant. 


Kingswood  Show :  Best  six  Peaches. 

H.  Moserianum  is  a  hybrid  between  the  above  (whose  dwarf 
habit  it  follows)  and  H.  patulum,  its  flowers  being  like  those  of  the 
latter,  but  larger:  It  is  opener  and  more  graceful  in  character  than 

the  St.  John’s  Wort.  rr>,  , 

H.  URALUM  (svn.  11.  nepalense)  is  very  dishnetivo.  iRC  leaves  ar 
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all  arranged  exactly  opposite  on  the  slender,  horizontal  or  oblique  red 
stems,  and  are  nearly  all  on  one  plane.  It  is  a  free-groAving  sort,  and 
the  washy-green  foliage,  suffused  with  a  purple  tint,  helps  to  make  it 
distinct.  This  year  it  has  not  floAvered  at  Koav.  Himalayas. 

H.  AUREUM  is  a  dense  groAver,  A\’ith  close  masses  of  bright  golden 
floAvers,  the  boss  of  stamens  being  prominent.  The  stems  are  whitish. 
North  America. 

H.  RROLIFIOUM  bears  thick  clusters  of  small,  not  very  shoAvy, 
floAvers.  The  leaves  are  2in  long  and  narroAv.  It  groAvs  very  dense, 
and  about  3ft  high.  North  America. 

H.  Kalmianum  (sometimes  confused  with  densiflorum),  is  an 
American  species,  is  very  pretty  and  dAvarf  (IJft).  Its  rich  yelloAV 
floAvers  are  numerous  and  shoAvy,  on  slender  tAviggy  stems,  the  greyish 
leaves  being  thickly  borne ;  they  are  linear  and  an  inch  in  length. 
N.  America. 

H.  AndroStEMUM  (the  Tutsan)  is  dAvarf,  2Jft,  Avith  broad,  ovate, 
oblong  leaves,  smooth  and  leathery.  The  floAvers  are  not  effectiA’e,  but 
the  clusters  of  nine  to  a  dozen  round  crimson-red  fruits  are  A'ery  hand¬ 
some.  This  is  very  ornamental,  and  a  good  sub-shrub,  found  in 
British  hedges  and  Avoodlands.  The  AA’ord  Tutsan  is  a  corruption 
from  toiUe  saine,  the  leaves  formerly  having  been  thought  to  heal  fresh 
Avounds.  Europe. 

H,  DENSIFLORUM  seems  a  straggly  groAver,  but  is  shoAvy.  The 
tAviggy  groAvth  and  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  Helianthemum. 

H.  HIRCINUM  is  one  of  the  best,  being  free  and  vigorous.  The 
dark  leaves  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  inclined  to  turn  under  at  the 
edges.  The  inflorescences  pi’actically  embrace  the  Avhole  length  of  a 
young  shoot  as  much  as  2ft.  They  are  freely  disposed,  and  the  light 
yelloAv  floAvers  are  very  shoAvy.  It  attains  a  height  of  over  3ft.  The 
variety  minor  is  a  dAvarf  compact  groAver,  very  neat  and  pretty,  the 
foliage  being  light  green.  Europe. 

H.  Hookerianum,  from  the  Himalayas,  has  larger  and  nobler 
floAvers  than  any  other.  These  are  as  rich  a  colour  as  the  yelloAV 
Water  Lily  (Nuphar  lutea),  and  of  the  same  shape— i.c.,  like  a'basin. 
They  are  stout  of  substance,  and  l^in  across.  The  neat,  moderate 
sized  leaves  on  short  Avoody  shoots  assume  a  brilliant  crimson  colour 
toAA’ards  autumn.  This  species  is  really  a  hardAvooded  shrub,  and 
gi-OAvs  6ft  in  height  at  Kcav.  A  hybrid  from  this  and  H.  olympicum, 
at  Kcav,  is  very  dAvarf,  but  has  large  floAvers,  Avith  spreading  petals. 

H.  PERFORATUM,  the  true  St.  .John’s  Wort,  gi'OAVs  3Jft  high,  and  if 
the  leaves  are  held  up  to  the  light  the  perforations  are  noticeable. 
H.  oblongifolium  is  a  synonym  of  H.  Hookerianum. 

H.  OLYMPICUM. — In  this  the  floAvers  are  from  1  to  2in  across,  being 
one  of  the  large  floAvered  kinds,  though  only  reaching  1ft  in  height. 
The  plant  is  not  thoroughly  hardy. — Wandering  Willie. 


Gladioli  from  Langport. 


The  sunless  sunnner  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  detracting 
influence  on  the  Gladiolus,  judging  from  the  magnificent  spikes 
sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset. 
Not  for  year.s  liax-e  Ave  had  such  fine  blooms  from  Kehvay.  The 
floAvers  are  of  great  size,  plenteous  in  .substance,  rich  and  pure  in 
tone,  Avith  length  and  breadth  in  their  evenly  dispo.sed  in¬ 
florescences.  The  be.st  varieties  are: 

-Bona,  of  a  clear  primrose  colour,  the  segments  paling  tOAA’ards 
the  tijis.  The  lip,  or  loAver  segment,  is  more  richly  coloured,  and 
has  a  maroon-purple  beam  doAvn  the  centre. 

Coronation  has  large  AA'hite  floAvers,  flushed  Avith  the  faintest 
rosy  mauve.  The  three  loAA’er  segments  are  charmingly  blotched 
Avith  bright  ruby  purple.  The  spike,  hoAvever,  is  too  open  doAvn 
the  centre. 

Mrs.  F.  Field  is  very  distinctive.  The  flowers  are  practically 
as  large  as  those  of  Lilium  Harris!,  the  broad,  thick  segments 
being  gracefully  curved  and  turned.  Regarded  strictly  from  the 
florist’s  standard,  it  Avould  fall  short,  but  as  a  beautiful  decorative 
floAver  for  the  border  or  the  boudoir  it  is  excellent.  The  colour 
is  milk  AA'hite.  veined  and  .suffused  Avith  rose. 

Admiral  Markham  is  a  rich,  gloAving  scarlet,  lined  and 
marked  toAvards  the  edges  Avith  blackish  crimson.  The  spike  is 
Avell  set,  and  the  floAvers  are  A’ery  stout  and  .strong. 

Seraph  is  one  of  the  brighte.st.  Its  colour  is  ro.sy  crimson, 
almost  ti’Ue  rose  toAvard  the  centre  of  the  blossom,  thei  deeper 
colour  being  outAvardly.  The  middle  poidions  of  the  loAver  .seg¬ 
ments  are  primrose.  The  floAvers  are  large  and  good. 

Mike  Lamborne. — This  is  the  handsome.st  of  all.  The  spike 
is  perfecti  and  the  strong,  Avell-formed  floAvers  are  very  large.  In 
■colour  it  is  purple-crimson,  Avith  a  dash  of  scarlet.  The  purple 
crops  out  in  an  intensified,  almost  violet,  form,  in  little  dqubs  and 
flakes  toAvards  the  edges  of  the  segments. 

Although  the  Gladiolus  has  never  attracted  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers  to  the  extent  of  causing  them  to  form  a  National  Gladiolus 
Society,  yet  every  lover  of  floAvers  and  gardens  gives  reverence  to 
these  princes  of  the  hardy  plant  border.  In  their  very  stateliness 
and  magnificence  may  lie  the  reason  Avhy  they  have  not,  years  ago, 
captivated  the  hearts  of  floriculturists. 


New  Irish  Industry— Pasture  Seeds. 


The  number  of  industries,  as  a  source  of  income,  are  sa 
limited  in  Ireland  that  a  new  industry,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
revival  of  an  old  one,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  For 
years  a  number  of  the  very  poorest  in  this  (Clonmel)  and  sur¬ 
rounding  toAvns  collected  “  traneen  seed  ” — Crested  Dog’s-tail 
Grass  (Cynosurus  cri.status) — and  retailed  it  to  local  agents  after 
being  threshed  out,  in  the  back  streets,  or  on  the  floors  of  their 
cottages.  This  year  large  firms,  such  as  Fennessy  and  Co., 
Waterford,  employed  local  agents,  and  they  advertised  in  “  The 
Nationalist,”  with  the  result  that  not  only  is  the  collection  of 
this  seed  on  the  farmers’  pasture  lands  left  to  the  poorer  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  toAvn,  but  numbers  of  small  farmers  and  their 
families  collect  and  thresh  out  this  seed^  and  retail  it  in  Clonmel. 
As  we  write,  two  large  raihvay  floats,  with  twenty-five  bags  each, 
upwards  of  a  ton  each  car,  are  on  their  way  to  the  station  Avith 
this  day’s  produce  alone.  Thei  price  to-day  A’aries  from  4s.  to 
4s.  2d.  per  stone,  and:  Ave  saAV  one  small  farmer’s  Avife  handed  £8 
for  forty  stone  of  this  “  traneen  seed.”  This  seed  is  generally 
cut  Avith  hooks  and  dried  in  the  .sun,  and  then  threshed  out. 
The  straw  makes  a  very  fine  kind  of  plait,  but  here  it  is  the  seed 
has  value,  and  Ave  understand  the  chief  demand  is  from  Germany, 
The  vegetation  is  certain,  and  the  bite  of  herbage  very  succulent. 
— W.  J.  M.  (in  “The  Nationalist.”) 

- <»»«> - -  — 

lustcls  as  Gardeu  Adornmeuts. 


The  large  family  or  group  of  the  Noetuse,  also  sometimes  called 
“OavI  Moths”  or  “Fat  Bodies,”  contains  about  300  British  species, 
some  of  them  being  exceedingly  plentiful.  To  gardeners  this  is  an, 
important  group,  for  it  contains  a  number  of  destructive  insects, 
though  not  so  many  enemies  of  fruit  as  occur  amongst  other  families 
smaller  in  their  size,  yet  apt  to  be  A'ery  mischievous.  . 

But  the  caterpillars  of  Noctiue  chiefly  feed  upon  the  roots,  croAvns, 
and  stems  of  plants,  often  concealing  themseh'es  in  the  day,  even  if 
their  food  is  above  the  ground.  The  moths  also  appear  after  dark, 
with  a  feAv  exceptions  ;  during  daylight  they  get  amongst  the  herbage 
or  into  hedges,  seldom  reposing  upon  Avails.  W’^hen  at  rest  the  under 
Avings  are  covered  by  the  upper  pair. 

Dark  or  sombre  colours  prevail  amongst  these  moths,  though,  Avhen 
closely  examined,  some  dull-looking  specimens  shoAV  very  delicate 
markings,  and  there  are  instances  of  bright  colours,  Avhieh  place  some 
of  them  on  the  list  of  beautiful  garden  insects.  Also  Ave  find  a  fcAV 
species  which  have  handsome  caterpillars,  but  mostly  these  are 
rather  rare. 

The  moths  are  furnished  Avith  a  thick  and  strong  proboscis,  and, 
being  partial  to  all  SAveets,  they  can  be  caught  in  hundreds  by  spread¬ 
ing  upon  trees  and  palings  a  syrup  made  of  strong  sugar  or  treacle. 
Entomologists  do  this  to  capture  rarities,  and  gardeners  might 
pursue  the  same  plan  to  thin  doAvn  the  summer  brood  of  such  a  pest 
as  the  Cabbage  Moth,  and  consequently  reduce  the  next  season’s 
caterpillars. 

August  and  September  are  sure  to  show  us  the  Silver  Y  Moth ; 
not  a  night  flier,  but  one  that  delights  in  the  sunshine,  Avhen  it  passes 
rapidly  from  floAver  to  floAver  Avith  a  hum.  Its  Avings  are  a  brilliant  grey, 
marbled  and  mottled  with  brown,  exhibiting  the  silvery  mark.  Avhich 
has  been  compared  to  an  English  or  Greek  letter. 

Its  caterpillar  occurs  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  feeding  on  a 
variety  of  garden  plants.  It  is  Avhat  is  called,  from  its  mode  of 
Avalking,  a  half-looper ;  green,  haA’ing  six  narroAV  Avhite  stripes ;  the 
true  legs  are  reddish-broAvn.  This  caterpillar,  like  others  of  the 
genus,  spins  a  Avhitish  cocoon,  fastened  to  some  tAvig  or  stem. 

Though  not  bred  in  gardens,  as  is  Plusia  gamma,  its  near  relative, 
P.  Iota,  is  a  visitor  to  the  floAver  beds,  also  it  sometimes  enters 
houses,  attracted  by  some  light.  This  species  is  called  the  Golden  Y, 
but  the  mark  is  not  so  Avell  defined.  The  broAvn  Avings  are  tinted 
Avith  a  rosy  hue,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  Avell  defined  bar  are  tAvo  spots 
of  gold. 

It  flies  in  July  or  August,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  nettles,  and 
various  Ioav  plants  during  May.  Still  more  metallic  is  the  Burnished 
Brass,  or  P.  ehiwsitis.  This,  too,  comes  into  garden  precincts, 
attracted  by  the  flowers.  The  upper  Avings  are  golden-green,  having 
some  broAvn  blotches,  the  hind  Avings  and  body  being  grey.  I  have 
taken  its  caterpillar  off  nettles ;  it  is  attenuated,  Avith  a  small  shining 
head,  apple-green,  each  segment  has  a  decoration  of  six  Avhite  marks. 
The  rather  scarce  August  moth  is  the  Gold  Spangle,  P.  Festucee,  but 
it  occurs  all  over  England.  Its  Avings  are  broAvn,  but  Avashed  Avith 
gold,  and  having  besides  three  very  bright  metallic  spots  of  Avhitish 
yellow.  Its  caterpillar  lives  upon  grasses. 

Though  Ave  cannot  regard  the  caterpillar  of  the  Great  Yellow¬ 
underwing  (Tryphiena  pronubal  Avith  any  friendly  feeling,  Ave  must 
OAvn  that  the  moth  developed  from  it  is  a  fine  insect,  and  one 
remarkable  for  its  activity  on  the  Aving.  Having  gained  access  to  a 
church,  I  have  seen  a  specimen  some  summer  evening  occasion 
sui'prise.  and  even  some  alarm,  as  it  careered  about  the  building,  now 
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taking  a  high  flight,  then  a  low 
one,  settling  for  a  moment, 
dashing  about  again  amongst 
the  people  in  the  pews, 
till  it  suddenly  vanished. 

The  fore  wings  of  this 
moth  are  variable  in  colour 
and  markings,  but  the  hind 
pair  are  always  orange 
yellow  with  a  narrow  black 
band.  Its  period  of  flight  is 
June  and  July,  the  cater¬ 
pillar  feeding  from  the 
autumn  right  on  to  spring; 

Ave  come  upon  it  both  in  the 
floAver  and  kitchen  garden. 

Spring  often  brings  it  to 
view  at  the  roots  of  early 
Lettuces.  When  alarmed  it 
rolls  into  a  compact  ring. 

In  colour  it  is  broAvn, 
greenish,  or  grey,  having  a 
triple  stripe  doAvn  the  back, 
and  upon  the  sides  some 
black  lines ;  it  is  velvety, 
the  head  being  small.  It 
becomes  a  chrysalis  in  an  oval 
cell  under  the  eax’th. 

So  far  as  my  obserA'ations 
go,  the  juvenile  eatei’pillar 
frequently  lives  exposed  to 
vieAV  on  A’arious  plants,  it 
has  occurred  upon  Chrysanthemums ;  the  approach  of  cold 
Aveather  sends  it  into  or  near  the  ground,  Avhere  plenty  of 
food  may  be  got. 

We  have  also  other  YelloAv  UnderAvings,  less  common  and 
quite  as  handsome,  Avhich  turn  up  in  gardens  noAV  and  then  ; 
the  caterpillars  are  not  mischievous.  The  broad  bordered 
species,  T.  fimbria,  Avhich  is  richly  coloured  on  the  fore 
Avings,  has  the  hind  pair  of  dark  orange,  Avith  a  border  of 
very  deep  black.  During  the  day,  about  the  middle  of 
summer,  this  moth  lurks  in  garden  hedges  occasionally, 
and  if  it  is  disturbed,  flies  out  sharply,  to  hide  again  in 
another  part  of  .the  hedge,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  capture. 
Its  broAvn,  mottled,  velvety  caterpillar  is  found  upon  Birch 
and  SalloAV  ;  it  hybernates.  and  is  full-fed  in  May. 

Of  smaller  dimensions  is  the  Lesser  YelloAv  Undeivving, 
T.  robina,  not  quite  as  shoAvy  in  colour,  yet  a  pretty  insect, 
Avith  the  usual  hind-Aving  adornment  of  orange  and  black. 
It  is  a  common  sjDeeies.  and  visits  floAvers  at  sunset.  The 
caterpillar  eats  Ioav  plants  at  first,  aftei-Avards  it  ascends 
various  trees. 

When  Ave  come  to  the  moths  that  are  familiarly  knoAvn 
as  the  “Daggers,”  from  a  figure  upon  the  Avings  of  several 
species  in  the  genus,  Ave  see  there  is  a  decided  family  like¬ 
ness  amongst  the  moths,  but  the  caterpillars  are  sometimes 
very  different  in  appearance.  Tavo  or  three  species  have 
handsome  caterpillars,  Avhich  are  not  numerous  enough, 
usually,  to  damage  the  shrubs  or  trees  upon  Avhich  they  live. 

Truly  a  universal  insect  is  the  Drey  Dagger,  or  Acro- 
nycta  Psi,  Avhieh  has  on  the  grey  fore  Avings  sundry  mark¬ 
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ings  of  black  very  defined,  ai.d  nearly  Avhite  hind  Avings. 
Tnis  appears  about  June,  the  caterpillar  in  August  and 
yeptember;  prol)ably  it  escapes  birds  OAving  to  the  short 
black  hairs  and  bristles  scattered  over  the  body.  Though 
not  a  large  caterpillar,  it  is  a  conspicuous  one,  having  tAvo 
humps,  one  cn  the  fifth  segment,  the  other  aboA'e  the  tail. 
betAveen  them  is  a  broad  yelloAv  stripe.  Along  the  sides  are 
bright  red  spots  and  tiny  Avhite  Avarts.  beloAv  these  a  grey 
liairy  stripe.  Fruit  trees,  HaAvthorn.  and  Elm  supply  its  food. 

<,>uite  a  cockney  species  this,  frequent  in  all  London 
suburbs;  and  so  is  the  Poplar  Grey,  A.  megacephala— a 
Latin  name  presumably  given  because  of  the  caterpillar’s 
big  head.  It  has  a  funny  habit  of  reposing  on  a  leaf  Avith 
the  body  curved,  the  head,  Avhich  has  a  black  blotch  on 
each  cheek,  and  a  V-mark  at  the  back,  is  then  made  to 
touch  the  tenth  segment. 

The  body  is  blackish,  dotted  Avith  spots  of  red  and 
Avhite.  Its  cocoon  is  formed  partly  of  chips  of  bark.  The 
moth  flies  about  our  gardens  and  shrubberies  on  .June 
evenings.  Another  Londoner  is  the  Sycamore  Dagger 
(A.  aceris).  Most  years  Ave  notice  one  or  more  sitting  upon 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  Avhieh  the  moth  resembles  in  colour. 
Its  caterpillar  is  A’ery  beautiful,  the  ground  colour  is  grey  or 
broAvnish.  doAvn  this  are  snoAV-Avhite  spots,  bordered  by  ciec]) 
black,  along  the  sides  are  pencils  of  orange  or  yelloAv  hairs. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  see  that  grand  moth,  the 
Crimson  UnderAving  (Catocala  nupta).  taking  its  flight  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington,  but  by  this  time  I  expee*- 
the  builders  have  driven  it  aAvay,  and  many  of  tl  e 

WilloAvs  that  furnished  focu 
to  the  caterpillar  have  beei. 
cut  doAvn.  The  species  is 
not  uncommon  in  Kent  ar.^ 
other  southern  counties. 

The  fore  Avings  of  the 
moth  are  handsomely  mar¬ 
bled,  the  hind  Avings  have  a 
black  band  upon  crimson 
ground.  It  is  an  autumn 
insect,  the  caterpillar  feed¬ 
ing  about  midsummer;  it, 
clings  closely  to  the  tAvigs, 
being  long  bodied  and  pale 
grey.  Garden  floAvers  or 
fruit  have  proved  to  be  an 
attraction  to  that  rare  moth, 
the  Clifden  Nonpareil,  cr 
C.  Fraxini.  Single  speci¬ 
mens  are  recorded  in  all 
parts  of  England.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  Scotsman  Avho 
ahvays  carried  Avith  him  a 
big  pin  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  one.  At  last  the 
day  came  Avhen  he  saAV  one 
upon  the  paling,  but  he  had 
left  the  pin  at  home !  Hoay- 
ever,  he  Avent  and  fetched  it ; 
fortunately  the  moth  had  not 
moved.— Entoaiolocist. 
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Inarching  Vines:  A  (Juery. 


I  am  at  present  trying  an  experiment  of  inarching  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  drape  upon  Gros  Golmaii  variety,  fan  anyone  who 
has  tried  the  same^,  give  me  inforniiition  of  the  result? — D.  C. 


Point  Judging  at  Shrewsbury. 

No  doubt  the  details  I  am  going  to  draw  attention  to  re¬ 
garding  the  point  judging  in  tlie  great  Grape  class  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  will  have  occurred  to  others,  and  many  will  allow  point 
judging  still  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  judges  clearly  shows  that  for  cultural  skill 
Messrs.  Buchanan  were  leading  by  nine  points.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  varieties  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goodacre  wei-e 
higher  quality  varieties,  and  consequently  deserving  higher 
points,  yet  this  still  deserves  looking  at  in  another  light.  No 
doubt  the  best  Grape  growers  in  the  countiw  were  consulted 
regarding  the  framing  of  this  class;  still,  they  allow  for  the 
inferiority  of  certain  varieties,  and  as  the  Me.ssrs.  Buchanan 
gained  in  seven  bunches  the  maximum,  and  being  in  every 
bunch  so  near  UlS  only  half  a  point  off  the  maximum,  while 
Mr.  Goodacre  only  secured  the  maximum  in  one  bunch,  and  in 
one  case  three  points  behind,  this  leaves  it  clear  Mr.  Goodacre 
won  by  equality,  and  not  by  cultural  skill. 

No  discredit  is  inferred  to  anyone,  .judges  or  exhibitors,  and 
I  only  try  to  show  that  judging  by  points  does  not  give  all  we 
can  desire.  Cultural  skill  should  be  the  first  consideration.  The 
views  of  others  on  this  question  would  be  acceptable. — W. 
Benbow,  Overross,  Ross-on-Wye. 


Judges  at  Flower  Shows. 

I  fully  agree  with  “Judex”  in  his  remarks  on  the  above 
(page  117)  in  your  Journal  for  August  6,  whei*e  he  says  that  with 
the  exception  of  large  shows  judges’  fees  are  not  plentiful  nor 
high  enough  for  men  to  seek  engagements.  But  good  men  have 
no  need  to  seek  engagements.  This,  as  a  secretary,  I  know 
from  experience,  and  have  found  that  if  any  committee  wants  to 
secure  the  best  men  as  judges,  they  mu.st  fix  dates  of  next  show 
early  and  engage  their  men ;  otherwise  they  may  be  too  late. 

It  is  the  men  with  no  qualifications  for  judging  at  all  who  do 
the  seeking,  men  who  are  blind  to  their  own  ignorance  and 
ovenvhelmed  with  the  ambition  to  appear  as  men  of  import¬ 
ance.  These  are  the  men,  as  “Judex”  says,  who  shine  better 
at  the  luncheon  than  at  the  actual  judging.  Of  course,  we  know 
it  is  possible  to  find  good  practical  men  in  high  positions,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  experience,  have  no  adjudicating  capacities  at 
all.  This  being  so,  I  think  it  would  be  doubly  impossible  to  find 
a  man  fully  qualihed  to  adjudicate  who  has  had  no  experience 
whatever.  For  a  man  Avith  no  practical  experience  at  all  to 
attempt  to  adjudicate  at  floAver  shows  is  a  direct  insult  to  the 
gardening  profession  in  general,  and  no  AAords  too  strong  can  be 
used  in  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  such  bumptious  individuals, 
even  though  they  may  assume  to  be  “  gold  medallists  in  horti¬ 
culture.”  These  men,  through  ignorance,  ofttimes  award  prizes 
the  Avrong  Avay  about,  Avhich  creates  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
exhibitors,  and  brings  fioAver  sIioaa  s  into  disrepute ;  but  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  during  my  long  experience  in  connection 
Avith  floAver  shoAvs  such  cases  seldom  occur. 

The  rule  Avith  us  is  to  divide  the  classes  in  the  schedule  into 
divisions,  and  then  to  appoint  one  or  more  judges  for  each  divi¬ 
sion,  being  careful  to  select  men  aa’Iio  are  experts  in  the  groAV- 
ing  of  the  things  they  are  appointed  to  judge.  But  in  the  case 
of  small  shoAvs,  Avhere  the  AA'ork  to  be  done  reejuires  only  one  set 
of  judges,  then  men  Avith  a  good  all-round  knoAvledge  should  be 
selected. 

I  can  aa'gII  understand  “Judex”  getting  on  so  Avell  Avith  his 
colleague,  “the  amiable  person  anxious  to  please  everybody,”  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  avouIcI  be  impossible  for  this  ignorant, 
but  amiable  person  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  OAvn.  The  latter, 
no  doubt,  is  not  the  AAmnt  of  good  intention,  but  rather  the 
Avant  of  experience.  I  knoAv  of  such  a  one  Avho  has  a  happy 
knack  of  quickly  scanning  over  the  exhibits,  then  turning  round 
cn  his  heels  ancl  Avith  an  a’r  of  great  a'^suianoe  at  cnce  says,  “I 


have  done.”  He  then  aAvaits  the  decision  of  his  colleague  before 
stating  Avhat  he  has  done  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  done  nothing, 
and  is  simply  aAvaiting  his  colleague’s  opinion  in  order  that  he 
may  confirm  it.  At  the  luncheon,  should  they  be  coraplimentod 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  judging,  “  it  is  us  ”  ;  but  should  any 
acB’erse  comments  be  made  by  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor,  then 
on  the  cjuiet  he  complains  that  it  Avas  “he,  not  me.”  After  all, 
it  is  no  compliment  to  a  practical  man  to  harm  his  opinions  con¬ 
firmed  by  one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  at  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  than  a  compliment  to 
haA^e  one’s  judgment  endorsed  by  a  man  more  practical  than  one- 
.sclf ;  and  as  good  judging  contributes  so^  much  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  exhibitor,  and  consequently  to  the  future  success  of 
exhibitions,  let  ais  hope  that  this  little  correspondence!  may 
engender  carefulness  on  the  part  of  committees  in. the  selection 
of  judges,  and  that  in  future  Ave  shall  hear  no  complaints  as  to 
“  bogus  judges  or  touts  ”  having  been  appointed. — An  Old  Hand. 

Notes  on  Culinary  Peas. 

NotAvithstanding  the  general  untoAvard  nature  of  the  present 
year,  the  Pea  crop  is  very  good  Avith  us  here.  The  two  later 
soAvings,  Avhich  are  noAV  coming  into  blossom,  have,  lioAveA^er,  the 
appearance  of  likely  being  of  no  use.  They  seem  to  have  been  at¬ 
tacked.  just  Avhen  about  a  foot  in  height,  Avith  a  disease  of  some 
kind.  The  leaAms  haA*e  yelloAved  upAvards  from  the  roots,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  only  about  a  foot  of  green  at  the  top.  On 
examining  the  roots  I  find  no  .signs  of  any  insects,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  dead,  and  of  a  blackish  appearance.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  before  coming  across  a  similar  disease,  if 
disease  it  is.  There  is  not  the  least  symptom  of  mildew,  and 
before  the  roAvs  Avere  attacked  they  Avere  in  the  most  luxuriant 
health. 

The  sorts  aaIucIi  proved  excellent  croppers  here  this  year  are 
Gradus,  for  Avhich  I  have  not  enough  praise ;  Telephone,  a  splen¬ 
did  second  early ;  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Gladstone.  Autocrat 
and  Sharpe’s  Invincible  are  the  sorts  affected  as  above  stated,  and 
both  are  good  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

I  sow  more  of  Gradus  each  year,  for  its  general  merits  deserve 
it.  Far  an  early  crop,  Avorthy  of  the  name,  it  is  the  best  I  have  yed. 
come  across,  and  if  regulated  in  soAving  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
succession  far  on  in  the  season.  Telephone  also  is  a  sort  which 
does  remarkably  Avell  Avith  us  here,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany.  I  find  an  occasional  dressing  of  lime  a  good 
thing  for  the  Pea  crop,  and  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  Ave  never 
dig  the  lime  into  the  soil.  We  spread  it  on  hot  in  spring,  and 
alloAV  it  to  Avork  its  Avay  down,  Avhich  it  Avill  soon  do. — D.  C., 
Hamilton,  N.B. 


Grapes  at  Bath  Show. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  formerly  of  Longleat,  and  more  recently 
manager  and  gi’OAAer  for  Alderman  Chaffin,  of  Bath,  has,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Bath  ShoAv  demonstrated  once  again  his 
unique,  and,  indeed,  his  marvellous  capacity  as  a  Grape  culturi.st. 
Not  only  did  he  defeat  that  noAv  famous  We.st-country  groAver, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  principal  class  for  Grapes  (eight  bunches), 
but  in  tAA'o  other  classes  he  took  the  lead  Avith  superb  examples. 
The  house  in  Avhich  they  are  cultivated  covers  but  a  small  area 
(something  like  2Gft  by  15ft  if  my  memory  seiwes  me  correctly), 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  small  structure  has  been 
subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  market  groAver’s  heavy 
crops  for  some  years,  it  is  nothing  less  than  remarkable  that  in 
so  .short  a  space  of  time  Grapes  of  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
have  been  produced.  Mr.  Taylor’s  name  and  fame  became,  Avell 
establi.shed  during  the  periods  spent  qt  Longleat,  and  later  at 
Bath,  and  the  authorship  of  “  Vines  at  Longleat  ”  helped  not 
only  to  make  his  name  familiar,  but  .shoAved  also  the  clear  grasp 
he  possessed  of  the  ino.st  minute  detail  and  requirement  of  the 
Grape  Vine. 

It  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  fact  that  Grape  culture  has  been  Mr. 
Taylor’s  great  life  study,  and  there  are  not  a  feAv  gardeners  and 
amateur.s,  particularly  among  Journal  readers, avIio  have  benefited 
from  advice  AA'liich  he  unselfishly  has  given  from  time  to  time. 
I  am  quite  sure  there  are  many  readers  Avho  Avill  freely  acknoAA'- 
ledge  Avith  admiring  pride  his  latest  triumph.  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  betAveen  41b  and  51b  in  Aveight,  dense  of  bloom,  and  bright 
in  colour,  figured  strongly  in  his  exhibits.  Madresfield  Court, 
Gros  Maroc.  and  Black  Alicante  Avere  each  seA'erally  shoAvn  in 
beautiful  condition,  the  bloom  dense,  and  the  colour  deep.  There 
are  but  five  Vines  in  the  house,  the  oldest  being  about  ten  years 
planted  ;  others  have  been  introduced  Avithout  any  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  border,  and  their  response  Avithin  the  past  tAvo  seasons 
to  this  clever  groAver’s  methods  is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal, 
and  Mr.  Marsh,  the  oAA’ner  of  the  Vines,  is  not  less  proud  than 
is  their  grcA’.'or  Eat’>fied,  Avith  th.c  p:'o~rcs'  made.  -VV.  S. 
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Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  above  asks  iis  to  say  that  the  autuiim 
exhibition  held  by  this  society  takes  place  in  Edinburgh  (Waver- 
ley  Market)  on  September  9.  He  adds:  “I  find  sotne  people 
inquiring  where  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
holds  its  autumn  show  ”  ( !). 

A  Record  Price  for  Kent  Grown  Potatoes. 

Messrs.  Horne  and  Sons,  Cl  iff  e,  Rochester,  have  sold  to  a 
speculating  buyer  two  tons  of  Northern  Star  for  £317.  The  said 
buyer  has  refused  £400  for  them.  This  Potato  is  turning  out  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  strong  grower,  abundant  cropper,  good 
quality,  and  free  from  disease.  It  is  expected  Northern  Star 
will  make  £400  a  ton  before  Christmas.  There  are  plenty  of 
buyers,  but  few  sellers. 

Kentish  Flower  Shows. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  fair  gardening  county  of 
Kent  cannot  boast  of  a  single  great  flower  show.  Though  it 
enjoys  a  favourable  climate,  is  famous  for  its  fruit,  and  is  studded 
with  pretentious  garden  establishments,  no  horticultural  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  held  within  the  borders  of  the  Hop  county  that  can  com¬ 
pare  in  size  and  excellence  with  those  which  annually  take  place 
at  Hanley,  York,  Shrewsburj^,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  Close 
proximity  to  the  metropolis  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this. 
Though  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  good  shows  in 
various  towns,  they  have  invariably  ended  in  financial  failure. 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  as  head  gardener  at  Mannan,  Do]geIle3^ 
*  *  Mr.  Benbow,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  at  Abbots- 

bury  Castle  Gardens,  Abbotsbury,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  of  La  Mortola,  A'entiraiglia,  Italy.  Mr. 
Benbow  has  had  experience  of  horticulture  in  the  Riviera,  as  he 
was  gardener  for  a  time  at  Cannes,  and  also  at  the  Chateau  de 
Barla,  Nice.  It  was  this  experience  which  qualified  him  for 
taking  the  position  at  Abbotsbury,  where  there  is  so  fine  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  snb-tropical  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  Here  Eucalyptus 
coccifera  and  E.  globulus  have  been  raised  from  home-grown  .seed, 
the  .seedlings  now  being  ten  feet  high.  The  Olive,  Olea  europsea, 
is  established;  O.  excelsa  also'  raised  from  .seed.  Seedling 
Bamboos  are  two  feet  in  height.  Acacia  dealbata,  raised  eight 
years  ago,  are  now  trees  flowering  every  year.  The  flowering 
branches  are  cut  for  decorative  purposes  as  early  as  February  ; 
and  Arundinaria  Simoni,  as  at  many  places  in  the  country,  is 
flowering. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham. 

A  meeting  of  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  others  interested  in 
horticulture  was  held  at  the  Oddfellows’  Rooms,  Temple  Street, 
Birmingham,  on  Saturday,  August  22nd,  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  I’ecognising  the  many  years  of  valuable  service  rendered 
to  horticulture  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  who  is  resigning  the 
curatorship  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  entertain  him  at  a 
complimentary  dinner,  to  be  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  evening,  September  24,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  pi-esenting  him 
with  a  testimonial  suitable  to  the  occa.sion,  and  such  that  will 
represent  the  good  wishes  of  ail  lovers  of  horticulture  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  district.  In  addition  to  having  held  the  curatorship  for 
thirty-five  years,  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
('hiw.santhemum  Society  thirty  years,  the  Gaixleners’  Association 
.seventeen  j'ears,  and  the  Birmingham  spring  flower  show  fifteen 
years,  thus  establishing  a  unique  record  of  useful  activity  in  the 
interest  of  horticulture.  A  general  meeting  of  subscribers  Avill 
be  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  John  Bright  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  Monday  evening,  September  14,  at  eight  o’clock,  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  the  form  of  testimonial  to  be  presented. 
— J.  Hughes,  Hon.  Secretary,  140,  High  Street,  Harborne, 
Birmingham, 


A  Correction. 

In  the  letter  on  the  Manetti  stock,  from  ”  Herefordshire 
Incumbent,”  page  194,  an  error  occurred.  Instead  of  “Cairo,” 
in  line  28,  third  paragraph,  it  should  have  read  “  Como.” — En. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

Mo  are  asked  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Dinner  Committee,  to  state  that  there  is  an  impression 
abroad  that  young  gardeners  are  not  expected  or  invited  to  join 
in  the  party,  and  thi.s  notion  should  be  abandoned.  Under 
gardeners,  as  well  as  their  chiefs,  are  heartily  welcomed.  Mr. 
Dean’s  address  is  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston. 

“  Beautiful  and  Fare  Trees  and  Plants.” 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  announce  that  they  have  in 
preparation  for  publication  the  above  work  by  the  Earl  Annesley. 
There  will  be  about  seventy  plates,  reproductions  of  original 
photographs.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to  three  hundred 
copies,  and  sub.scribers  will  be  supplied  in  the  order  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Specimen  pages  can  be  had  on  application. 

British  Rainfall  Organisation. 

The  British  Rainfall  Organisation,  founded  in  I860  by  the 
late  G.  J.  Symons,  will  henceforth  be  carried  on  under  the  sole 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  as  Mr.  Sowerby  Wallis  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  bj’  ill  health  to  retire  after  more  than  thirty  years’  con¬ 
nection  with  the  association. — W.  Sowerby  Wallis,  Hugh 
Robert  Mill,  62,  Camden  Square,  London,  N.W. 

A  Case  Deserving  Help. 

Will  you  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  solicit  the  .sup¬ 
port  and  interest  of  anyone  who  has  any  influence  w'itli  the 
governors  of  the  Rojml  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  James  R.  Grant,  a  paralj^sed  gardener,  re.siding  at 
Addle.stone,  Surrey,  for  the  pension  This  case  is  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Veitch,  Mr.  Ingram,  also  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  A\ej'bridge,  and  Captain  G.  A.  AVebbe.  I  hope  to  be  again  able 
to  organise  a  concert  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  In¬ 
stitution,  and  would  be  glad  of  the  help  of  anjmne  living  within 
reasonable  distance  of  Chertsej’.  The  concert  will  be  early  in 
November. — A.  J.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  School  of  Handicrafts,. 
Chertsey. 

The  London  Dahiia  Union. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  AA"e.st minster, 
the  annual  grand  display  of  Dahlias  made  b^^  the  Union — wdiich 
comprises  all  the  leading  Dahlia  raisers  and  cultivators  of  the 
daj’ — will  take  place  in  the  Prince’s  Hall  of  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition,  which  is  near  the  entrance  in  the  AA’^arwick  Road,  on 
AA’^ednesday  and  Thursday,  September  16  and  17.  It  is  during 
this  iiarticular  week  that  the  popular  Cactus*  Dahlia  is  seen  at 
its  best,  and  on  thi.s  occasion  there  will  be  on  view  not  only  all 
the  finest  new  varieties  of  the  present  year,  but  several  from 
abroad,  including  some  verj'  singular  and  interesting  variations 
of  the  type  of  home  and  foreign  production.  As  the  Dahlia  show 
will  form  part  of  the  general  exhibition,  it  is  free  to  all  who  pass 
the  gates,  and  the  flower-loving  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  one  of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  all  types  of  the 
Dahlia  ever  seen  in  London.  The  secretary  and  manager  is  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  A'.M.H.,  Ealing,  London,  AV. 

Tha  Late  William  Housley. 

The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  AA'illiam  Housley,  E.R.H.S.,  of 
28,  Joshua  Road,  Sheffield,  heard  with  regret  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  some  days  ago.  Mr.  Housley,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sheffield  General  Po.st  Office  for 
the  last  thirty-two  years.  He  was  a  highly  respected  official,  being 
especially  popular  with  the  men  under  his  supervision.  Possess¬ 
ing  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  he  was  well  known  in  the  citj’. 
Apart  fi-om  his  official  duties,  Mr.  Housley  cultivated  a'taste  for 
flowers,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  a  period  of  fourteen  jmars.  The  success  of  the  many 
shows  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the  Cutlers’  Hall  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  his  energies  and  eapable  management.  His 
successor  in  this  post,  pro  tern,  is  Mr.  M.  IT.  AAillford,  of  96, 
Greenhow  Street,  AAmlkley,  Sheffield.  The  interment  took  place 
in  Norton  Cemetery,  there  being  a  large  number  of  mourners— 
late  friends  in  various  connections  of  his  business;  and  the  floral 
tributes  were  numerous  and  beautiful. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  September  1st. 

Save  for  some  Orciiids  and  fruit,  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  submerged,  and  the  hall  was  given 
over  to  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son  and  Charlesworth 
and  Co.  had  Orchid  groups,  while  a  small  collection  of  fruit  came 
from  Lady  Plowden  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke),  Aston  Rowant  House, 
Oxon.  The  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Gages,  and  Lemons  were 
exceedingly  fine. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Howe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lady  Tate,  of  Park  Hill.  Streatham  Common,  for  twenty- 
('ight  Brown  Turkey  Figs  (second  crop). 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rcdhill,  displayed  a  small 
but  interesting  exhibit  of  early  flowering  Chry.santhemums,  which 
included  nico  clusters  of  Carrie,  Blush  Beauty,  Goacher’s  Crim¬ 
son,  Gertie.  The  Champion  (a  fine’  yellow),  Champ  de  Neige, 
Pearlie,  and  Polly.  The  blooms  were  mostly  exhibited  in  both 
forms,  naturally  and  disbudded,  thus  enabling  the  public  to  form 
a  fair  estimate  of  their  merits. 

Fi'om  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  came  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  of  Vitis  (species  from  Central  China),  which 
were  represented  by  V.  armata,  V.  Romaneti,  V.  Aconitifdlia, 
V.  flexuosa  Wilsoni,  V.  megaphylla,  and  \.  Thomsoni ;  also  a 
fine  basket  of  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  Veitchiana  and  a  nice 
basket  of  Lillum  auratum  var  Tashiori. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  staged  some  cro-S-bred  Fuchsias,  H.  Hcnkell 
(triphylla  x  corymbosa),  Ac.  ;  also  Iris  pallida  fol.  var.  And 
various  small  exhibits  were  set  up  by  others  for  certificates. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Tamarix  h'.spida  astivaUs  (R.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Exeter). —This  is 
seemingly  an  upright  growing  hind,  with  mauve-pgrple  iufloresceuces, 
.heavier  than  in  the  type.  A.M. 

Chrysanthe  nuiii  maximum  King  Edward  (W.  Angus,  Penecuik, 
N.B.). — A  large  flowered  form,  (iin  across,  very  xt)iire  while.  A.W. 

Caltleya  x  Pittiana,  U’llson-Potter's  var.  {.J.  Wilson-Potter,  Esq.). 
— Parents:  C.  aurea  x  C.  granulosa  Schohel.diana.  The  wavy  petals 
are  tawny  brown,  with  reddish  flush.  The  lip  broadens  in  front,  and 
is  rich  mauve-purple.  F.C.C. 

Ilidalgoa  iVercklei  (No  name).— This  “  Climbing  Dahlia  ”  is  now 
svelbknowu,  acd  was  figured  by  us  in  1901.  It  has  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  but  does  not  blossom  freely.  It  is  a  rampant,  sappy  grower, 
and  requires  a  greenhouse.  A.M. .  ..... 

Chrysaiithemiim  The  Champhn  (Wells  and  Co.).— This  is  a  very 
early-flowering,  open-air,  market  variety,  rich  deep  canary  yellow, 
with  plenteous  clusters.  A.M.  .  .  . 

National  DaMia,  September,  1st  and  2nd. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  Dahlia  Society  was  good  on  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  of  the  Jam'e.si  Street  Drill  Hall  at  West¬ 
minster  was  filled.  A  number  of  varieties  were  certificated,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  three  or  four  were  worthy  of  the 
xlistinction.  ^ 

The  staging  of  the  flowers  in  very  many  of  the  amateurs 
■classes  was  remarkable  for  its  slovenliness,  and  Dahlia  growers 
do  not  seem  to  po.s.sess  much  artistic. capability.  If  Mr.  Tulloch’s 
example  were  followed,  the  standard  of  excellence  in  appearance 
would  be  raised  one  hundrc.dfold.  Nevertheless,  next  year  and 
the  year  after  we  .shall  inost  likely  have  the  same  complaint  to 
make.  And  why  should  this  continue  ? 

Nurserymen. 

The  premier  class  for  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  was  for  forty- 
eight  distinct  varieties.  As  a  rule  this  class  is  keenly  contested, 
and  on  this  occasion  there  were  three  exhibitors.  The  general 
qua'ity  of  the  exhibits  was  well  up  to  the  average,  the  blue 
ribbon  going  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury. 
The  varieties  were — back  row  :  Henry  W  alton.  Royal  Queen, 
Buttercup,  Norma,  George  Sangers,  Peacock,  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Emin  Pasha,  Gaiety,  J.  T.  W’est,  S.  Mortimer,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Whn.  Rawlings,  Chieftain,  Lauretta,  Purvis,  and  W. 
Glasscock.  Second  row :  Mrs.  Every,  Gold  Medal,  Gloire  de 
Lyon,  Henry  Clark,  J.  M.  Keynes,  Goldsmith,  Arthur  Rawlings, 
Duchess  of  York,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Harry  Keith,  John  Hickling, 
J.  Cocker,  Gracchus,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  YIrs.  Langtry,  Florence 
Tranter,  Wan.  Keith,  W^atchman,  David  Johnston,  Warrior,  Mrs. 
McKenzie,  John  W^alker,  Henrietta,  Rebecca,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Matt.  Campbell,  R.  Dean,  Dr.  Keynes,  Virginale,  T.  Hobbs, 

Dorothv,  and  H.  Bond.  i  i  •  i  j. 

Mr.'  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  capital  second,  his  best 
fiower.s  being  Mr.  C'.  Noyes,  W  .  Garrett,  Glovwoim,  Colonist, 
Mrs.  Morgan,  Maud  Fellowes,  Dorothy,  Gracchus,  Mrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  John  Walker,  W.  Keith,  and  Arthur  Raviings.  Mi.  &. 
Mortimer  was  a  good  third.  A  few  cf  his  best  flowers  were  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Harrison  W'eir,  Crimson  Globe,  and 

Earl  of  Ravenswood.  . 

For  thiity-six  distinct  blooms  there  were  four  entne-,  the 


first  position  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  a 
nice  level  exhibit,  but  the  exhibitor  could  not  be  congratulated 
on  his  method  of  labelling.  The  varieties  were;  John  W^alker, 
Henry  W'alton,  Colonist,  Comedian  (self),  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Come¬ 
dian,  John  Hickling,  Goldsmith,  Major  Bartelot,  Duchess  of 
York,  Prince  Bismarck,  Prince  Henry,  Mrs.  Saunders,  T.  S. 
W"are,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Jeffard,  Eclipse,  Arthur  Ocock,  Mrs.  Langtrj', 
W’.  Garratt,  Marjorie,  Purple  Prince,  Virginale,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Matt.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Dodds,  Sunset, 
Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Goldfinder,  Shottesham  Hero,  Diadem,  Mrs. 
W.  Slack,  Duke  cf  Fife,  Chieftain,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  S.  Mcrtimer  was  second  with  good  blooms  of  Virginale, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Giand  Su'.tan,  Jas.  Cocker,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Dazzler,  and  Jehn  W^alker  ;  while  Mr.  J.  W^alker,  Thame,  brought 
up  the  rear  in  good  style. 

In  division  B,  twenty-four  blooms  distinct  were  asked  for, 
and  three  exhibitors  responded,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nur- 
ser'ie;,  Sevenoaks,  winning  first  prize.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and 
Sons,  Frome,  were  a  neat  second;  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  third. 

The  smaller  cla„s  for  eighteen  blooms  brought  out  three 
entrants,  IMr.  Geo.  Humphries  leading.  The  competition,  how¬ 
ever,  waj  keen  between  the  first  and  second  places.  Messrs.  J. 
Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  were  second  with  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Mrs.  F.  Forman,  Colonist,  and  T.  S.  Ware  as  their 
best  flowers.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  third. 

In  the  twelve  distinct  varieties  (division  C)  there  were  only 
two  entries.  Here  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames, 
proved  the  victor,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
a  capital  second. 

C.vcTus  Dahlias. — Additional  intere.st  was  added  to  the  large 
class  for  Cactus  Dahlias  (eighteen  varieties  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms  each)  by  the  Challenge  Cup,  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
Ne.cliess  to  say,  the  comi>etition  was  keen,  and  the  cream  of 
varieties  were  on  view.  There  were  four  competitors  who  made 
a  brave  show,  but  Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  and  Sons,  St.  Leonards, 
were  placed  fiirst.  having  a  stand  rich  in  lilacs  and  iiinks.  The 
varieties  were:  Reliance,  Diadem,  Magnificent,  Oliver  Twist, 
Falcon,  Osprey,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Amelia 
Roberts,  Rainbow,  .  Ivanhoe,  Columbia,  Sirius,  Pearl,  Merlin, 
Comet,  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  and  Ella  Kraemar.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  must  have  run  the  first  prizewinner 
very  hard,  for  there  was  little  to  choose  between  them.  In  this 
exhibit  the  blooms  were  all  of’  the  refined  type,  a  few  of  the 
best  being  W.  J.  Gallon,  Premier,  Albion,  Violette,  Conrad, 
Ptomance,  J.  H.  Jackson,  lanthe,  and  Ella.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  were  an  excellent  third. 

A  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  six  blooms  each  brought  out 
a  strong  force  of  four  exhibits.  Mr.  J.  Walker  proved  the  victor 
with  a  .strong  set.  The  varieties  were:  Phineas,  Mrs.  Ed.  Maw- 
ley,  R.  Dean,  lanthe,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Weir  Fife,  Lord 
Roberts,  Raymond  Parks,  Crimson  Gem,  Eva,  Uncle  Tom,  and 
Alpha.  Mr.'s.  Mortimer  was  second  with  a  well  staged  exhibit, 
the  be-t  bunches  being  Winsome,  Mrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Gabriel, 
Eva,  Mrs.  Carter  Pase,  and  Lyric.  .  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  third. 

For  forty-eight  blooms  (class  8)  arranged  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  on  boards,  there  were  four  competitors.  Here  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  placed  first,  the  varieties  employed -being 
nearly  all  seedlings  raised  at  Cambridge.  They  were  Trojan, 
Albatross,  J.  H.  Jackson,  Ianthe,‘ Premier,  J.  Harrison, 'Albion, 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Mr.s.  E,  Mawley,  Conrad,  Fairy,  Ajax,  Maurice, 
Phineas,  W.  J.  Gallow,  Romance,  Ella,  Zoe,  Ambrosia,  Britannia, 
Decima,  Sylvia,  Rupert,  Amabel,  Ylinnie  West,  Chameleon,  Gil¬ 
bert,  Enchantress,  Timona,  Mrs.  de  Lucca,  Epopee,  Ida,  Olga, 
Lyric,  Gazelle,  Alicia,  Cerasus,  Vesta,  Florence  H,  F,  Robertson, 
Galliard,  Rosine,  Lauretta,  Raymond,  Blanche,  Curio,  and 
Dulcis,  Messi-s.  Keynes.  Williams,  and  Co.  were  second,  having 
good  typical  blooms';  while  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son  were 
third  with  blooms  undeveloped,  or  they  would  have  pointed 
higher. 

A  smaller  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  allowed  the  smaller 
exhibitors  a  chance  of  competing,  and  they  responded  well  with 
eight  entries.  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking,  secured  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder  brought  up 
th:  rear. 

Cla^s  10  was  for  a  decorative  exhibit,  with  twelve  r^arieties, 
six  blooms  each,  arranged  in  vases  with  any  suitable  foliaae, 
grasses,  or  berries.  The  stems  could  be  stiffened  by  wires.  The 
quality  of  the  flowers  being  the  leading  feature.  Here  there 
were  three  exhibitors,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  scoring  with  an 
evhibit  arranged  with  grasses,  Prunus  Pissardi,  a,nd  a  few  berries. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  came  second,  using  foliage  liberally,  in  fact, 
too  liberally;  while  Messrs.  Keynes,  W^illiams  and  Co.  were  a 
good  third. 

Pompon  Dahlias. — The  large.st  class  for  pompons  was  that  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  ten  blooms  each,  and  was  represented 
by  three  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr,  Chas. 
Turner  for  a  perfect  display,  the  colours  being  well  balanced, 
and  the  individual  bunches  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  varie- 
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lies  were  Bacchus,  Orpheus,  Silvia,  Distinction,  Sunny  Daybreak, 
Lorama,  Daisy,  Snowflake,  Queen  of  Whites,  Douglas,  Hesperia, 
Ganymede,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Emily  Hopper,  Cyril,  Romulus, 
Darkest  of  All,  Nerissa,  Adelaide,  Mignon,  Hypatia,  Malcolm, 
San  Toy,  and  Jessica.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  second 
with  nice  bunches  of  Madeleine,  Mephisto,  Little  Bugler,  Iona, 
Commodore,  and  Cyril ;  while  the  third  iilace  was  taken  by 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  with  a  bright  exhibit. 


Seale,  Miss  Roberts,  Ferito,  Madge,  Formosa,  Beauty’s  Eye, 
Naomi  Tighe,  Miss  Morland,  Victoria,  Eric,  Robin  Adair,  Colum¬ 
bine,  Royal  Sovereign,  Polly  Eccles,  Snowdrop,  and  Win.  Par¬ 
rott.  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  was  a  good  second. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each  there  were  three  ex¬ 
hibitors,  Mr.  J.  Walker  being  awarded  first  prize  for  a  well  dis¬ 
played  exhibit.  Mes.srs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons  were  second,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Humphreys  third. 


A  Floral  Arrangement.  (See  page  214.) 


A  class  was  provided  for  twelve  bunches,  with  a  similar 
number  of  flowers.  Here  there  were  three  entries,  Messrs.  J. 
Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  being  first;  Mr.  J.  Walker  second;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Humphreys  third. 

Single  Dahlias. — The  single  section  was  represented  by  two 
classes,  the  premier  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  ten  blooms 
each  brought  two  exhibits.  Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Cheal  and  Sons  were 
placed  first  with  a  model  display,  though  without  a  bunch  of  a 
pure  white.  The  varieties  employed  were  Amos  Perry,  Tommy, 
Ve,suvius,  Hilda,  Meta,  Demon,  Aurora,  Miss  Girdlestone,  Leslie 


Amateurs. 

Cl^ss  15. — The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  two  dozen  Show  and 
Fancy  Dahlias  (or  intermixed)  was  captured  by  Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss, 
of  Brill,  Bucks,  with  flowers  of  very  moderate  size,  but  as  perfect 
in  form  and  purity  as  could  possibly  be;  all  were  good,  and  com¬ 
prised  William  Powell,  Daniel  Cornish,  Jno.  Walker,  Sarah 
Mortimer,  Duchess  of  Albany,  D.  Johnson,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  W. 
Slack,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Florrie  Tranter,  Mrs.  J.  Forman,  J.  T. 
West,  W.  Rawlings,  Marjorie,  Purple  Prince,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  T.  Anstiss,  Dr.  Keynes,  and 
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Hercu]e.s.  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Gibraltar  Cross,  Gee  House,  Hyde, 
came  second  with  a  poorly  .staged  .set,  and  very  uneven ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Peters,  Holiiihur.st  Lodge,  St.  Leonards. 

For  the  eighteen  ditto,  Mr.  A.  Parkes,  of  Ighthani  Mote,  Ivy 
Hatch,  Sevenoaks,  led  the  way,  having  some  good  Fancies,  and 
altogether  a  fair  selection  of  tine  flowers.  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  The 
Hamlet,  Chippenham,  Wilts,  mu.st  have  been  a  close  follower; 
and  third,  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews,  42,  Almond  Street,  Derby. 

Show  Dahlias  only. — Mr.  J.  Newman,  Bell  Inn,  Kingswood, 
Bristol,  beat  J.  Cousins,  May  Cottage,  Greenway  Lane,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  only  the  two  showing,  and  each  being  good  for  the  twelve 
blooms.  For  the  six  of  this  section,  the  winners  were  Mr.  Geo. 
Hood,  Langley  Buwell,  Chippenham,  with  excellent  flowers; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Grinstead,  Beaufort  Park,  Battle,  also  with  fine 
Hlooms;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Britton,  Hackney  Training  Schools, 
Brentwood. 

Fancy  Varieties. — For  the  twelve,  we  found  Mr.  S.  Cooper 
again  in  the  forefront,  winning  the  special  prize  presented  by 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Second  came  Mr.  Thos.  Austiss, 
with  a  weak  set ;  and  the  third  was  disqualified  owing  to  his 
having  some  Show  varieties.  For  six  Fancies,  Mr.  J.  Newman 
led  against  Mr.  J.  Cousins;  and  third,  Mi\  A.  Parkes,  each  with 
grand  samples. 

Cactus  Dahlias.- — In  cla.ss  21,  for  the  six  varieties,  six 
flowers  of  each,  a  very  handsome  display  was  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Turner,  of  The  Vicarage,  Hippington,  Sevenoaks,  yet  there  was 
room  for  still  more  effect.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  entry,  yet 
the  class  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
show. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  for  nine  varieties,  in  bunches  of 
three,  brought  forward  six  competitors,  and  Mr.  Percy  Tulloch, 
of  Sterndale,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  romped  in  first.  It  is 
remarkable  that  year  after  year  we  find  such  slovenly  setting 
up  of  flowers.  Mr.  Tulloch  was  exemplary  in  this  respect,  as  he 
always  is,  but  his  Opponents  here  were  simply  disgraceful,  some 
of  them  showing  in  vases  with  the  labels  of  the  Carnation  Society 
still  pasted  to  them  !  Come,  let  us  advance.  Mr.  W.  Peters 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Quinland,  of  East  Grinstead,  third. 

The  class  for  six  varieties,  in  trebles,  enticed  eight  entries, 
some  of  them  very  good.  Mr.  H.  Brown,  of  North  Street,  Luton, 
had  a  very  smart  exhibit  for  first,  having  amongst  others,  Up-to- 
Datp  (a  graceful  rose-carmine).  Air.  Grinstead  was  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  Alawley,  the  Pre.sident,  third.  Air.  Alawley  might  have 
staged  his  more  tastefully  ;  a  little  moss  beneath  would  have 
helped.  Alessrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  and  Cheal  and  Sons, 
gave  the  .second  and  third  prizes. 

For  Messrs;  Dobbie  and  Co.’s  gold  badge,  and  Cheal  and 
Sons’  money  award.  Air.  H.  A.  Needs,  of  Heath  A"iew,  Horsell, 
made  the  best  show,  and  thus  led.  He  staged  fine,  sweet,  grace¬ 
ful  flowers,  all  even  and  good,  above  a  showy  black  stand.  The 
names  were  printed  and  fixed  with  elastic — neat  and  convenient. 
His  best  were  Airs.  Carter  Page^  Alabel  Tulloch,  Airs.  E.  Alawley, 
and  Floradora.  Air.  J.  Bryant,  of  St.  Alartin’s,  Salisbury,  ivas 
.second,  and  Air.  J.  Shoebridge,  St.  Alargaret’s,  East  Grinstead, 
came  next,  nut  of  seven.  Air.  Alortimer  gave  the  prizes. 

Air.  H.  Brown  was  first  for  the  twelve ;  E.  T.  Alatthews 
.second;  and  G.  Quinland  third.  For  the  .six  do.  (Cheal’s  prizes), 
the  lead  was  with  Air.  N.  Lcckyer,  of  Greenhil!  Park,  New 
Barnet;  second  and  third  being  A.  Brown,  of  Luton;  and  A. 
Parkes,  of  Sevenoaks. 

Pompon  Dahlias. — These  made  a  fair  .show.  For  the  twelve 
in  bunches  of  six.  Air.  H.  Brown  had  a  grand  lot,  and  was  first; 
Air.  J.  F.  Hudson,  of  Acton,  came  second  ;  Air.  AV.  C.  Pagram, 
The  AVhin  Gardens,  Weybridge,  third.  For  six  ditto.  Air.  A. 
Brown  was  foremost,  being  followed  by  F.  Gazeley,  North  Street, 
Luton  ;  and  third.  Air.  J.  Britton,  Brentw’ood. 

Single  Dahlias. — For  six  bunches  of  ten  flowers  each.  Air. 
■T.  F.  Hudson  was  placed  first;  Air.  Alawley,  with  a  well-staged 
lot,  came  next;  and  third.  Air.  V".  Peters.  For  six  varieties, 
six  of  each,  the  Rev.  S.  Spencer  Pearce,  of  Combe  Adcarage, 
Vfoodstcck,  Oxon,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  For  the  dozen  sorts, 
arranged  in  vases  for  effect  with  foliage,  only  two  entrants  were 
brave  or  artistic  enough  to  come  forward.  The  first  prize  Avas 
Avell  won  by  Air.  J.  F.  Hudson,  who  used  Kochia  scoparia  .‘^hoots, 
Alaple  twigs,  Ampelopsis,  Adiantums,  and  Asparagus  plumosus. 
The  colour  contrasts  Avere  excellent,  and  as  glasses  Avere  used,  the 
effect  Avas  light  and  graceful.  Air.  AlaAvley  Avas  second.  This 
class  should  be  Amry  greatly  developed;  this  is  usinj  the  floAver, 
as  Avell  as  exhibiting  it. 

Decoeatia’e  Classes. — The  baskets  of  Dahlia  blooms  arranged 
with  appropriate  fokage  Avere  not  particularly  striking.  The  fir.st 
I'rize  fell  to-  Air.  H.  A.  Need.s,  Avho  used  jmllow  and  bronze 
flowers,  with  Prunus  Pissardi  and  Asparagus.  Air.  R.  EcLvards, 
Beachy  Lees,  Sevenoaks,  Avas  second,  and  Air.  A.  Parkes.  third. 

There  Avere  six  competitors  for  a  Amse  of  Dahlias.  Air.  H.  A. 
Needs  being  first ;  Air.  P.  Tullcch  second,  Mr.  F.  G.  Oliver  third. 

For  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  six  blooms  in  each,  with 
fuitable  foliage,  no  less  than  firm  entries  Avere  staged.  Air.  P. 
Tulloch  AA  a.s  first  Avith  firm  vase.s  of  Lucifer,  Airs.  Ed.  AlaAvlev,  and 
Airs.  Carter  Page.  Air.  Ed.  Alawley  made  a  good  second,  and 
Air.  R.  EcLvards  third. 


Classes  35,  36,  and  37  Aveiv  staged  by  novices.  For  six  Sho.v 
or  Fancy  Dahlias  there  Avere  six  entries.  Air.  John  NeAvman, 
Bell  Inn,  KingSAvood,  Bristol,  AA'inning  fir.st  prize.  Mr.  Geo. 
Hoed,  Langley  Burrel,  Chippenham,  foUoAved  with  four  good 
floAvers,  Avhile  Air.  E.  F.  Alatthews  Avas  third. 

For  six  Cactus  A’arietie.j  Air.  F.  Grinstead,  of  Battle,  led  ;  Air. 
J.  Button,  BreiitAvood,  second;  and  Air.  F.  Gazeley,  Luton,  third. 

Open  Classes. 

The  Open  Decoratia’e  Classes  Avere  not  quite  so  strong  as 
u.sual  as  far  as  entrie.s  Avere  concerned,  though  the  quality  Avas 
Avell  maintained.  For  a  shoAver  bouc]uet  there  Avere  three  entries, 
Air.  W.  Treseder  Avinning  easily  Avith  an  arrangement  of  Avhite  ancl 
bi-coloured  floAvers.  Airs.  AI.  \ .  Seale  being  second  Avith  a-  bou- 
ciuet  cf  yellow  and  bronze,  Avhile  the  third  place  fell  to  “  Rim- 
berleA^”  Kenihvorth,  for  a  hearty  affair. 

The  decorative  baskets  only  brought  out  three  exhibits. 
Airs.  AI.  Y.  Seale  Avinning  Avith  a  display  arranged  Avith  berries 
and  foliage.  The  blooms  con.si.sted  of  such  varieties  as  Richard 
Dean,  Floradora,  and  so  on.  Mr.  AV.  Treseder  came  a  good 
second,  using  bi-coloured  floAvers  most  effectively. 

The  competition  for  a  A'ase  of  pompon  varieties  (class  40), 
arranged  Avith  appropriate  foliage  brought  out  six  entries.  Mr. 
AV.  C.  Pagram,  The  AATrin  Gardens,  AAeybridge,  winning  hand- 
.scmely  ;  Airs.  AI.  A^.  Seale  being  placed  second,  and  “  Rimberleys  ” 
third. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  of  Fancy  single  Dahlias,  six  blooms 
to  make  a  bunch,  brought  out  four  exhibits.  The  first  prize  was 
Avon  by  Air.  J.  H.  Hudson,  Acton,  Avho  staged  a  charming  exhibit, 
the  varieties  employed  being  TomuAy,  A'ictoria,  Dearest,  Madge, 
Louisette,  and  Girlie.  Air.  J.  AAMlker  came  next,  and  Mrs. 
AI.  A^.  Seale  brought  up  the  rear. 

Seedlings.— The  folIoAving  Dahlias  received  F.C.C.’s. 

Princess  of  Wales  (J.  Cheal  and  Sons). — A  single  variety,  rosy  lilao 
Avith  an  orange  disc. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkinson  (Alessrs.  J.  StredAviok  and  Son). — A  true 
Cactus,  deep  rosy  pink,  excellent  in  form. 

Florence  M.  Strechvick  (Stredwick). — A  good  white  Cactus  that 
fails  at  the  base  of  the  florets. 

Peai'l  (Stredwick). — A  grand  Cactus  variety,  rosy  pink,  with  a 
silvery  tip  to  each  petal ;  quite  the  best  novelty  exhibited. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson  (Stredwick). — A  true  Cactus,  with  refined 
petals,  buff  in  colour,  evidently  a  seedling  from  Magnificent. 

Sirius, — A  Fancy  Cactus,  coloured  crimson,  overlying  gold. 
(Stredwick). 

II.  W.  Sillem. — A  good  heavy  exhibition  flower,  but  hangs  its  head 
too  much  ;  rich  crimson,  with  refined  petals.  (H.  Shoesmiih,  AVoking). 

Pompon  Queen  of  the  Whites  (Chas.  Turner). — White,  a  good  form. 

Pompon  Edina. — A  pretty  ricli  yellow,  Avith  reddish  centre. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Hobbie.5,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  as  one  Avould  expect,  Avere  largely 
and  Avell  represented.  AA’e  name  a  few  of  their  best.  Ida,  Alinnie 
AA'est,  YelloAv  Gem,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  H.  F.  Robertson,  each 
shades-  of  yelloAv ;  Airs.  Amos  Perry,  Ella,  Ibis,  Shamrock,  and 
Raymond  Parks,  as  crimson  and  allied  .shades;  Aljoha  (a  Fancy),. 
Alabel  Tullcch,  ro.sy  ;  Lord  Roberts,  milk-Avhite  ;  Mrs.  Seagrave, 
ruby  crimson-purple;  also  Dainty,  Etna,  and  AATnsome. 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  AA^are  (1902),  Ltd.,  from  Feltham,  had  their 
blooms  arranged  in  flat,  eAmn  lines.  Sandpiper  is  very  brilliant ; 
AA’insome,  a  good  white ;  Ida,  yelloAv ;  Loogali,  a  rich  golden 
crimson  ;  J.  AA’.  AATlkinson,  as  good  as  ever  ;  also  Galliard  and 
Baden  PoAvell.  Capt.  Broad  must  be  a  grand  decoratiA’e  garden 
variety,  intenser  and  richer  than  the  old  ShoAV,  Glare  of  the 
Garden.  AAm  should  like  to  see  a  mass  of  this. 

Ale.ssrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Barnet,  Herts,  had  a  ta.sty  group 
and  Avell  set  up.  The  older  favourites,  as  Avell  as  the  novelties, 
Avere  here.  We  be’ieve  Alessrs.  Cutbu.sh  grow  as  many  as  10,000 
annually  for  the  supply  of  their  customers,  and  they  are  likely  to 
come  right  to  the  front  in  this  department. 

Alessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley,  contributed  a  large 
and  A'aried  display  cf  Dahlias, "arimnged  in  sprav^s,  Avith  breaks 
of  the  beautiful  foliage  plant  Kochia  .scoparia  ;  Avhile  the  common 
Bracken  and  Gypsophila  were  used  effectively.  The  Cactus 
A'arieties  constituted  the  leading  feature,  ancl  the  most  note- 
AA’crthy  Amrieties  Avere  Airs.  F.  x\.  Perkins,  Airs.  AATnstanley,  Pro¬ 
genitor,  Airs.  Carter  Page,  Air.  Amos  Perry,  Gabriel,  Florence, 
R.  J.  Hamill,  Columbia,  and  J.  AA".  Wilkinson.  The  firm  also 
displayed  President  A'iger  and  a  feAv  Continental  monstrosities 
such  as  Le  Colosse,  Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon,  and  Aladame 
A'an  den  Dael. 

Batli  Floral  Fete,  August  26tli  and  27tti. 

The  promoters  of  thi.s.fine  and  popular  autumn  shoAv  congratu¬ 
lated  themselves  on  the  choice  cf  a  fine  morning  for  the  opening 
of  their  exhibition,  but  the  elements  dealt,  as  they  so-  often  do  at 
Bath,  a  severe  and  damaging  rever.se  just  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  second  day,  too,  proved  disastrously  wet  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  the  gate  receipt.s  for  the  two  days  mu.st  have  been  lamenf- 
ab’y  .short  of  their  average. 

The  ..show  itself  Ava.s  of  all-round  exc?llence;  in  some  instances 
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it  Avas  surprisinp;ly  good,  Roses,  hea-baceous  flowers,  fruit. 
Fuchsias,  and  table  decorations  iu  particular.  The  clas.s  whicli 
provided  for  twelve  ornamental  and  flowering  plants  found  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Sons,  as  usual,  easy  winners,  though  we  have  seen 
finer  plants  on  some  previous  occasions  from  the  Cheltenham 
Nurseries.  Codiaeum  angustifolia,  C.  Thompsoni,  Countess, 
Evansianus,  and  Gloriosa,  the  latter  a  pale  lemon  yellow-leaved 
kind,  were  very  good,  though  of  smaller  size  in  plant  to  what  is 
usually  .staged  by  Mes.srs.  Cypher.  Palms  were  fine,  so  also  were 
the  flowering  plants,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  in  irarticular.  Mr. 
G.  Hallet,  Bath,  was  second  with  much  smaller  specimens. 

Messrs.  Cypher  won  with  single  specimens  of  flowering  and 
foliage:  and  with  six  ornamental  foliage  Messrs.  Cole  and  Son 
were  a  good  first.  Groups  are  always  a  notable  feature  of  the 
Bath  shows.  Messrs.  Cypher,  on  this  occasion,  maintained  their 
position  with  a  beautiful  exhibit  arranged  in  their  well-known 
style.  Mes.srs.  Cole  and  Son  were  defeated  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater’s 
clever  gardener  for  second  prize,  with  a  most  commendable 
arrangement,  though  the  discriminating  tax  imposed  on^  the 
judges  nurst  have  been  a  severe  one,  so  uniform  were  individual 
merit,  both  in  style  of  arrangement  and  quality  of  plant. 

Fuchsias,  despite  the  trying  season,  were  in  beautiful  condi¬ 
tion,  so  free  of  flower,  rich  in  variety,  and  ijerfectly  modelled. 
Perfect  pyramids,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  clothed  from 
their  points  to  the  pots  with  healthy  foliage  and  flower,  were 
staged  in  goodly  number.s.  With  nine  specimens,  Mr.  Parratt, 
gardener  to  H.  W^.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Bath,  won  with  such  varieties 
as  Clipper,  Tucker’s  Rival,  Western  Beauty,  Final,  Masterpiece, 
Duel’s  Favourite,  and  Jubilee  Queen.  Mr.  Chislett,  gardener  to 
E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft,  I'lsq.,  Hinton  Charterhouse,  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  close  second,  Mrs.  Bright,  Arabella,  Amy  Lye,  and  Brilliant 
being  some  of  the  mo.st  striking  varieties  shown.  Mr.  H.  Pocock, 
Hilperton,  staged  the  best  six  with  unnamed  plants,  Messrs.  G. 
Tucker  and  J.  H.  MTllcox  following.  Messrs.  Parrot  and  Chislett 
won  respectively  with  dark  and  light-coloured  single  specimens. 

With  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom.  Air.  Tucker 
staged  well-trained,  freely-bloomed  plants  of  Ixora  Fraseri, 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Bougainvillea  Cypher!,  Allamanda 
nobilis,  and  Statice  Gilbert!.  In  Air.  Chisle'tt’s  second  prize  lot 
occurred  a  beautiful  Clerodendron  Balfouri.  Alessrs.  Cypher 
won  with  Ixora  Duffi  as  a  single  specimen  ;  Air.  Tucker  with 
Stephanotis,  was  a  good  second.  Alessrs.  Stokes  and  Son  led 
with  twelve  Ferns,  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker  staged  a  beautiful  half- 
dozen,  the  .same  growers  winning  also  with  single  .specimen  Ferns. 
Geraniums,  Gloxinias,  Coxcombs,  Petunias,  Orchids  in  six 
varieties,  Coleus,  Begonias,  were  all  capitally  represented. 

Cut  flowers  in  thedr  many  kinds,  taking  the  weather  into 
account,  were  really  marvellous.  Roses  were  superb  in  colour 
and  size.  Alessrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  and  Air.  John 
Alattock,  had  the  best  twenty-four  .singles;  Air.  Crossling, 
Cardiff,  the  best  twelve  ;  and  in  the  class  for  twelve  varieties 
sJiown,  five  in  each  vase,  their  exhibit  was  .simply  perfect.  Alessrs. 
Perkins’  exhibit  lost  much  by  the  indifferent  style  of  staging. 
Mr.  J.  Alattock  was  a  good  third.  Air.  .Alex.  Hill  Gray,  Bath, 
had  the  best  Teas ;  Dahlias  were  very  good ;  Pompons,  Cactus, 
singles.  Show  and  Fancy,  were  all  splendid.  The  Cactus,  single, 
and  Pompon,  however,  far  excel  as  an  exhibition  flower.  Messrs. 
Cray  were  again  succe.ssful.  Air.  Tickle,  gardener  to  T.  Carr,  Esq., 
Twerton,  excelled  with  singles,  beautiful  in  flower,  colour,  and 
arrangement.  Alessrs.  W.  D.  Porter,  Bath,  and  R.  B.  Cater’s 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  twenty-four  bunches,  made  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  bright  display,  individual  trusses  and  pips  being  so 
good.  Asters  were  fine  and  numerous,  Zinnias  and  Alarigolds 
bright,  as  also  were  annuals,  cut  Gloxinias,  and  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowers. 

Hardy  perennials  created  the  greatest  interest,  a  great  bank 
of  varied  colours,  many  feet  in  length,  was  the  admiration  of 
everyone.  Alessrs.  Stokes  and  Son  excelled  more  by  variety  than 
by  individual  quality,  though  all  were  high-class  and  some  were 
both  rare  and  choice.  AIe.ssrs.  W.  D.  Porter  and  Walters  and 
Son  were  equally  deserving  competitors. 

Decorated  dinner-tables  brought  together  no  less  than  ten 
rivals,  out  of  Avhom  but  three  won  a  prize.  Airs.  Waller.  Wost- 
bury-on-Trym,  had  a  delightful  blend  of  soft  coloured  Orchids  and 
other  flowers;  Airs.  C’olston  Hale,  with  bronze  and  pale  Orchids, 
secured  second  ;  and  Airs.  G.  F.  Butcher  third.  Airs.  Hale,  for  a 
beautifullv-dressed  vase,  was  first  in  that  cla.ss,  and  second  for  a 
vase  of  wild  flowers. 

The  fruit  tent  was  unusually  well  filled.  Grapes  and  Apples  in 
particular  being  both  numerous  and  of  fine  c|uality.  A  clas.s  for 
eight  bunches  found  Air.  W.  Taylor,  grower  to  Air.  Alarsh,  Bath, 
a  good  winner,  his  Aluscats  being  the  finest  coloured  Grapes  wo 
have  seen  this  year.  Besides  these  were  Gros  Alaroc,  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Alicante. 

Air.  Alitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Rom.sey,  had 
to  be  content  with  second  prize,  a  defeat  he  has  not  suffered  for 
some  time  before.  His  Gros  Alarocs  were  specially  fine  in  ewery 
respect,  his  Aluscats  heavy  in  bunch,  and  Aladre.sfield  and  Black 
Hamburgh  well  coloured. '  Air.  Strugnell  was  third. 

Aluscats  of  Alexandria  again  found  a  winner  in  Air.  Taylor, 
his  c’u^ters  being  very  large  and  the  colour,  for  the  year,  wonder¬ 


fully  bright.  Air.  Alitciiell,  with  heavy  bunches,  came  second, 
and  A.  R.  Baily,  F.sq.,  Frome  (gardener.  Air.  Tajdor),  third. 
There  were  other  exhibits  in  this  finely-filled  class. 

With  Black  Hamburghs,  Air.  J.  Ayers,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Hall, 
Esq.,  Wells,  won  from  Air.  Alitchell  with  jet  black  bunches, 
though  not  so  heavy  or  so  well  finished  as  the  Romsey  Grapes,  a^ 
there  was  a  marked  deficienev  of  bloom.  The  class  for  any  other 
black  was  a  good  one.  Air.  Alarsh’s  grower,  Air.  Wl  Taylor,  again 
excelling  with  well-finished  examples  of  Gros  Alaroc,  Alessrs. 
Alitchell  and  Jefferies  following. 

Four  competed  with  a  collection  of  eiglit  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr. 
Alitchell  staging  handsome  Gros  Alaroc,  and  Aluscat  Grapes,  Best 
of  All  Melon.  Pine  Apple  Nectarines,  Dymond  Peaches,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Figs  and  Apples.  Air.  H.  Jones,  Bath,  was  second,  and  Air. 
Strugnell  third. 

Air.  Alitchell  took  the  leading  cards  with  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  both  fine  in  colour  and  size  ;  and  Air.  W’ilkinson,  Tyntes- 
field,  secured  both  prizes  for  Alelons  in  the  open  classes,  with 
finely-flavoured  fruits. 

Apples,  both  cooking  and  dessert,  made  a  wonderful  show,  and 
niust  have  nonplussed  not  a  few  who  regard  the  season  as  a  blank 
in  an  Apple  sense.  W'Tth  three  dishes  of  dessert,  Alessrs.  W. 
Fisher,  Batheaston,  and  J.  .\yres,  W’ells,  staged  beautifully 
coloured  specimens,  Lady  Sudeley  being  particularly  bright. 
Air.  F.  Wait,  Bath,  won  from  Alessrs.  Someiwille  and  I'isher  with 
a  .single  dish.  Culinary  sorts  were  in  strong  force.  Air.  Ayres 
staged  for  first  prize  Ga.scoyne’s,  Warner’s  and  Pea.sgood’s  excel¬ 
lently.  Pott’s  Seedling,  in  Air.  W’ait's  second  prize  lot,  was  al'-o 
a  fine  dish.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  as  usual,  led  for  a  single  dish. 
Air.  H.  H.  Hill,  Wmlls,  having  a  vei'y  fine  dozen.  Warner’s  King 
also  was  shown  well  by  Air.  Hall.  Bath. 

Plums,  like  Apples,  were  fine;  so,  too,  were  Filberts;  and 
Pears  could  not  fail  to  have  interested  or  made  envious  those  who 
have  so  many  barren  trees  at  home. 

As  at  mo.st  other  shows,  vegetables  were  of  fine  quality, 
though  at  Bath  the  schedule  does  not  provide  for  much  extent  in 
variety.  Air.  W.  D.  Porter,  Batheaston,  won  with  the  collection 
of  twelve  dishes ;  Alessrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  Potatoes :  Air.  Vilven. 
twelve  Tomatoes  and  a  fine  basket  of  salad;  Alessrs.  Cray  and 
Sons,  Frome,  Cucumbers  and  yellow  Tomatoes.  For  AIes.srs. 
Webb  and  Sons’  prizes  for  a  collection,  four  competed.  Air.  L. 
Amos  and  Captain  Gillings’  gardener  being  the  most  succe.ssful. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  comprised  a  .splendid  assortment  of 
single  and  double  Begonias  from  Alessrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Twerton;  a  large  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  from 
Alessrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  Clifton  :  a  fine  assortment  of  Zonal  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  from  Air.  Aancent  Slade,  Taunton ; 
Roses  from  Alessrs.  Cooling,  Bath ;  and  six  baskets  of  nicely 
selected  market  Tomatoes  from  Air.  A'ilven,  Bathford  Nurseriesu 
Bath.  The  varieties  were  Up-to-Date,  Holmes’  Supreme, 
Cropper,  Lister’s  Pi'olific,  Dyer’s  Seedling,  and  Vilven’s  Selected. 

Dundee  Horticultural,  August  27tli. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this,  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  in  Scotland,  lasted  for  three  days.  Favoured 
with  fine  weather,  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success,  both  as 
regards  the  show  it'^elf  and  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  the 
number  of  visitors  having  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The 
exhibition  filled  three  large  marquees,  which  were'  most  effectively 
arianged,  and  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance.  The 
number  of  entries  in  the  various  classes  exceeded  2,000,  a  very 
large  number,  considering  that  the  competitors  nearly  all  come 
from  the  district  round  Dundee. 

The  most  imposing  section  in  the  exhibition  were  the  pot 
plants,  which  were  not  only  numerous,  but  generally  of  a  quality 
that  would  not  have  needed  to  blush  at  any  of  the  large.st  shows 
ill  the  kingdom.  The  leading  prize  was  for  a  display  arranged 
for  effect  on  a  table  16ft  by  8ft,  cut  flowers  and  cut  foliage 
admissible.  The  only  competitor  was  Air.  James  Beats,  gar¬ 
dener.  Binroek,  Dundee,  who  put  up  a  showy,  elegantly  arranged, 
and  highly  attractive  exhibit,  containing  well  coloured  Crotons, 
Dracienas,  variegated  Eulalia,  itc.,  inter.=per.sed  with  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Caiinas,  Liliums,  Ac. 

For  a  table  of  plants  Oft  by  5ft  Air.  Aleston,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Don,  Esq.,  gained  the  premier  award  with  a  most  pleasing 
arrangement  of  the  plants  usually  seen  in  such  exhibits,  all  nicely 
grown,  and  the  foliage  plants  bright  and  healthy. 

In  the  classes  for  specimen  plants  there  was  much  better 
competition,  the  prizes  being  laraely  gained  by  Air.  R.  W. 
Saunder.s  and  his  brother.  Air.  David  Saunders,  both  Avcll-known 
plant  growers  near  Dundee.  The  class  for  six  stove  and  green- 
hcu.se  plants  was  most  keenlv  competed  for.  and  the  specimens 
shewn  very  excellent.  In  Air.  R.  AV.  Saunders’  first  prize  lot 
Ixora  sp?cio.sa,  Statice  profusa,  and  a  magnificent  Palm  (Areca 
lutescens)  were  specially  noticeable.  Air.  George  Scott,  gar¬ 
dener.  Leathwood,  was  also  a  prominent  exhibitor,  his  plants  of 
early  Chrysanthemums,  Liliums,  and  Pelargoniums  being  very 
g^od.  Air.  James  Bethel,  AA’e.stwood,  Newpert,  was  to  the  front 
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•with  British  Ferns  and  Alpine  plants,  •ndiich  -vvere  both  -well 
grown  and  of  great  interest.  The 

Cut  Flower  Section. 

drew  a  very  large  and  keen  competition,  while  the  quality 
generally  speaking  was  such  as  to  demand  a  great  deal  of 
close  scrutiny.  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  were  a  prominent  feature, 
and  the  prize  lots  were  of  most  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Fair- 
weather,  gardener  to  Lord  Provo.st  Barrie,  scored  a  distinct 
success  for  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  Green  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Bethel  third  for  good  lots.  Mr.  D.  Saunders  was  first  for  twelve 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  with  a  mo.st  attractive 
exhibit.  Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses,  Carnations,  Begonias,  Gladioli, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Asters  were  all  good  for  the  season,  but  space 
prevents  detailed  criticism. 

In  the  floral  decoration  section  there  was  a  capital  display  of 
bouquets,  both  in  the  open  and  gardeners’  classes,  which  Avere 
mo.stly  very  meritorious,  showing  marked  improvement  on  recent 
years.  In  the  open  class  Messrs.  Pei’kins,  of  Coventry,  who  had 
travelled  far  for  such  moderate  prizes,  as  might  be  expected, 
carried  off  the  first  prizes  in  the  two  classes  Avith  bouquets 
characteristic  of  their  elegant,  beautifully  fini.shed  style,  and 
rich  selection  of  floAvers.  They  AA’ere  also  first  for  a  AA-reath,  Avith 
a  most  elegant  example  of  their  charming  floral  Avork.  With 
sprays  and  buttonholes  they  also  led. 

In  the  open  class  for  bouquets  Mr.  Beatts,- gardener,  Binrock, 
Avas  a  very  creditable  second,  and  Avas  first  in  the  gardener.s’ 
class.  Mr.  Beatts  Avas  also  second  for  wreath,  AAith  one  that  Avas 
much  admired,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  Avork  in 
that  of  Messrs.  Perkins.  This  section  attracted  very  great  atten¬ 
tion  from  A’isitors. 

In  classes  for  cut  flowers  for  nurserymen,  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Croll,  Dundee,  Avere  first  for  tAventy-four  blooms  Roses,  and  also 
for  twenty-four  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  Messrs.  Adam  and 
Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  being  second  in  both  cases.  For  eighteen 
bunches  hardy  border  floAvers  Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson  Avas  first 
with  a  good  exhibit. 

Fruit  and  'Vegetables, 

This  section  Avas  not  quite  Aip  to  some  former  years,  but  con¬ 
tained  some  very  excellent  exhibits.  The  leading  prize  of  the 
shoAV  Avas  for  a  decorative  dessert  table,  Oft  by  IJft,  for  not  more 
than  sixteen  dishes  of  friiit  Avith  floral  decorations.  There  Avere 
tAA'o  competitors,  Avho  showed  most  creditably.  The  first  prize 
Avas  aAvarded  to  Mr.  James  Beisant,  gardener,  Castle  Huntly, 
Avith  fourteen  dishes,  including  four  bunches  of  veiw  excellent 
Grapes,  good  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria  (tAvo),  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court:  also  good  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Figs.  The  floral  decorations  Avere  SAveet  Peas 
for  centre  epergne  and  glasses  of  Malmaison  Carnations.  The 
effect  was  rich,  but  slightly  lieaA’y.  The  judges  aAvarded  93 
points,  78  for  fruit,  and  15  for  decorations.  Second  prize  Avas 
aAvarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Cairns,  gardener,  Balruddery,  a  Avell- 
knoAvn  Grape  groAver.  The  Grapes  here  Avere  similar  sorts,  but 
if  anything  rather  better  than  in  the  first  collection.  The 
decoration  was  elegant,  but  rather  commonplace— Poppies  mid 
Grasses,  Avith  Asparagus.  This  Avas  aAvarded  89|  points,  A'iz.,  781 
for  fruit  and  11  for  floral  arrangement. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  Mr.  Ross,  Braco  Ca.stle,  was 
first  Avith  mitldling  specimens.  For  four  bunches  Grapes  Mr. 
Beisant  and  Mr.  Cairns  were  again  first  and  second.  For  tAvo 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Cairns  Avas  first  Avith  very 
excellent  examples,  also  for  Black  Alicantes  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  The  other  fruit  classes  Avere  fairly  Avell  competed 
for,  and  the  quality  was  good  for  the  season. 

The  shoAV  of  A’egetables  Avas  Amry  excellent,  exhibiting  a  very 
high  level  of  cultivation.  For  a  collection  of  tAvelve  kinds  the 
first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  Kinnear,  Fernhall,  who  Avas  ahead 
of  the  vmteran  prizetaker,  Mr.  J.  Harper,  Tullibelton,  Avho  on 
this  occasion  Avas  second.  Both  lots  Avere  very  fine,  consisting  of 
the  best  sorts  now  in  season.  Mr.  Henry  Avas  thii’d,  but  Avas 
first,  hoAvever,  in  a  collection  of  salads. 

In  the  separate  classes  Leeks,  Onions,  CaulifloAvers,  and 
Tomatoes  were  con.spicuous  for  fine  quality.  An  interesting 
class  for  amateAirs  only  (cottagers)  Avas  one  for  nine  sorts  of 
vegetables,  for  which  a  Corporation  Cup  and  £2  was  given  as  first 
prize.  This  Avas  gained  by  Mr.  A.  Drummond,  FoavHs  Wester, 
Crieff,  Avith  a  very  beautiful  lot,  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
practical  gardeners.  Second  Avas  aAvarded  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Loav, 
Dundee.  Mr.  Drummond  was  also  first  for  a  collection  of  six 
varieties. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

As  usual,  the  nurserymen  of  Dundee  added  largely  to  the 
attractions  of  the  show  by  their  large  and  fine  exhibits,  each 
“putting  his  best  foot  first.”  Mes.srs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair 
occupied  the  most  prominent  position  Avith  a  very  attractive 
exhibit,  very  varied,  yet  tastefully  and  harmoniously  arranged. 
A  large'  number  of  very  creditable  bouquets,  Avreaths.  harps,  and 
other  designs  were  shown,  shoAving  very  marked  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  executant,  though  slightly  Avanting  in  finish.  They 


had  also  beautiful  Abases  of  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Carnations,  Ac., 
and  many  choice  decorative  plants.  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair 
had  also  an  extensive  display  of  Coniferse  and  shrubs  tem¬ 
porarily  planted  in  the  grounds  outside  the  tents. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  exhibited  in  very 
attractive  form  a  large  number  of  their  specialities,  prominent 
being  very  grand  single  Begonias,  for  Avhich  the  firm  is  famous, 
Streptocarpus,  Celosias,  Iceland  Poppies  (very  dainty  new 
varietie,s).  Apples  in  pots,  Ac.  Messrs.  Storrie  al.so  exhibited  a 
number  of  floAvers  and  foliage  plants  in  very  tiny  pots,  grown 
Avith  Amry  little  earth  by  the  aid  of  “  Storrie’s  Invincible  Solution,”" 
products  Avhich  certainly  seemed  very  Avonderful,  and  evoked 
great  interest  from  A’i.sitors. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  had  a  tasteful  exhibit  of  Roses,  Car¬ 
nations,  SAveet  Peas,  and  very  pretty  table  plants,  including  Avell 
coloured  Crotons. 

Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  table 
and  other  decorative  plants  and  cut  floAvers  in  great  A^ariety ;  also 
a  number  of  beautifully  trained  Ivies  in  pots. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Aberdeen, 
came  south  Avith  a  most  attractive  exhibit,  pi’incipally  of  Roses, 
beautifully  arranged  in  baskets.  These  Avere  very  fine,  some 
loAmly  General  Jacqueminot,  Captain  HayAvard,  Mrs.  Cocker, 
Caroline  Testout,  being  the  admiration  of  everybody. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  nurserjnnan,  HaAvick,  had  a  beautiful  display 
of  florists’  flowers.  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Pent- 
stemons  (very  fine) :  for  a  bright  bold  seedling.  Dr.  Barrie,  he  Avas' 
aAvarded  a  certificate.  Beautiful  Gladioli  came  from  Mr.  George 
Mair,  PrastAvick,  Ayrshire,  AAhich  included  some  interesting 
novelties.  Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward  from 
Mr.  Angus,  florist,  Penicuik,  Avas  much  admired.  A  nice  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  border  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson, 
Perth,  and  a  similar  exhibit  from  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Sons, 
Broughty  Ferry.  Altogether  the  shoAv  Avas  a  great  success,  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  committee  for  their  labour  in 
arranging,  more  especially  on  the  courteous  and  energetic  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  every  arrangement  in  “  apple-pie  ”  order. 
The  gate  money  for  the  three  days  amounted  to  £704,  of  Avhich 
£493  was  taken  on  the  last  day  of  the  shoAv,  a  proof  that  the 
masses  in  Dundee  are  permeated  Avith  a  love  for  the  beaiAtiful. — 
M.  E.  T. 

Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  August  27th. 

At  Sandy  ShoAv  all  classes  were  AA-ell  filled.  The  ten  .stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  from  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  made 
a  fine  display,  and  Vause,  of  Leamington,  came  second.  Groups 
by  Finch  and  Vause  Avei’e  much  admired.  Six  foliage  plants 
Avere  a  good  exhibit,  and  the  six  Ferns  from  Sir  A.  Marshall, 
Buckden  Towers,  did  credit  to  the  groAver.  The  open  Roses 
class  Avas  exceedingly  good  for  the  season,  Messrs.  Burch,  Peter- 
boro’  and  Harkness,  showing  in  good  style.  The  chief  Dahlia 
classes  were  fine,  especially  the  Cactus  selection  from  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury.  Sweet  Peas,  as  usual,  Avere  largely 
shoAvn,  but  not  at  their  best,  as  the  heaA^y  rains  of  late  had 
spotted  them. 

Table  decorations  filled  the  tent,  and  the  fir.st  prize  was  a 
neat,  clean,  tasteful  table  from  Mrs.  Seabrook,  Ramsey  Abbey 
Gardens.  Fruit  and  A'egetables  are  the  leading  feature  at  Sandy, 
the  tent  being  always  croAvded  Avith  the  public  from  the  opening 
to  the  close.  Eight  di.shes  of  fruit  broueht  five  entries.  The 
first  prize  went  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchingbrooke,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Barson),  Figs,  Alicante  Grapes,  ex¬ 
cellent  Muscats,  good  in  berry,  but  scarcely  finished  ;  Peaches, 
good;  Nectarines,  fine  in  size  and  colour;  and  Plums;  also  a 
good  Melon.  Mr.  Folkes,  Hemel  Hempstead,  closely  folloAved, 
having  AlnAvick  Seedling  Grapes  (excellent),  also  Muscats.  His 
small  dishes  Avere  not  up  to  standard.  Mr.  Stone,  The  DoAvns, 
Croxton,  was  third. 

The  .six  di.shes  class  Avas  Avell  filled.  Mr.  Sarle,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby,  Avas  fir,st  Avith  splendid 
Muscats,  the  best  in  the  .shoAv ;  but  poor  Alicante.  There  was 
a  great  falling  off  in  his  smaller  dishes.  Pines  ought  not  to  be 
alloAved  in  the  six  dishes  Avhen  not  alloAved  in  the  “  8.”  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thorn¬ 
hill,  Esq.,  Addington  Hall,  Hunts,  with  a  neat,  clean  lot.  Here 
only  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes  Avere  Aveak,  the  other  five  dishes 
good.  He  had  excellent  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons.  I 
think  the  judges  Avere  led  aAvay  by  the  Pine  and  the  Muscats  in 
the  first  prize  exhibit.  Mr.  Modrel,  gardener  to  Colonel  Shuttle- 
Avorth,  was  third. 

The  lead  for  tAvo  bunches  of  Muscat.s  went  to  Mr.  Barson, 
Hinchingbrooke,  these  being  small,  but  clean  and  Avell  coloured ; 
second,  Mr.  Folkes.  “Any  other  AA’hite  ”  Avent  to  Mr.  Folkes 
AA'ith  capital  Golden  Queen. 

Six  Nectarines  Avent  to  Mr.  Lockie  with  fine  Rivers’  Orange  ; 
.second,  Mr.  Barson.  For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Banson  led  with  fine 
Barringtons.  Figs:  Mr.  Seabrook,  gardener  to  Lord  de 
Ramsey,  Avho  also  had  the  best  outside  Nectarines.  Mr.  Bar.son 
Avas  first  for  eight  di.shes  of  hardy  fruit,  good  for  the  season. 
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Yegetable  classes  were  crowded.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
di.stinct,  the  best  prize  in  vegetables  (given  by  Wood  and 
Ingram,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Huntingdon)  went  to  Mr.  Barson ; 
.second,  Mr.  Lockie.  For  Messrs.  Carters’,  six  distinct,  Mr.  Folkes 
was  fir.st,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Barson.  The  close.st  run  in  the 
show.  Mr.  Folkes’  Leeks  were  good. 

Sutton  and  Sons’  prizes :  Six  distinct,  first  prize,  Mr.  Folkes, 
Hemel  Henip.stead  (a  fine,  well-set-up  lot,  all  produce  good); 
second,  Mr.  Lockie.  The  Society’s  prize  for  .six  distinct :  first, 
Mr.  Barson.  The  Society’s  ten  di.stinct;  first,  Mr.  Lockie. 
Webb  and  Son’s:  Six  distinct,  first,  Mr.  Folkes;  second,  Mr. 
Barson.  Potatoes  were  excellent,  and  collections  were  good. 
Mr.  Seabrook  had  a  grand  lot,  but  got  disqualified ;  Mr.  Barson 
came  first  after  that,  with  a  neat,  clean  lot.  Cucumbers  were 
largely  shown.  Mr.  Lockie  was,  as  usual,  first,  his  pair  were 
perfect.  Mr.  Leeds  Smith,  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sir  Robert 
Fdgcorabe  and  many  others  had  good  exhibits. — B. 

Dumfries-shire  and  Galloway  Horticultural. 

The  show  of  this  society,  held  in  Castledykes  Park,  Dumfries, 
on  August  28  and  29,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  district,  it  being  compared  favourably  with  the  memorable 
one  held  in  1862  to  celebrate  the  society’s  jubilee.  Since  the 
present  directors  and  secretary  were  appointed  three  years  ago, 
the  show  has  improved  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  this  year  double 
the  space  occupied  in  1892  was  required  for  the  exhibits.  The 
quality  has  improved  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  the  show  is  now 
reckoned  fully  equal  to  any  other  held  in  the  Scottish  provinces. 
It  was  opened  on  the  28th  by  Mrs.  Balfour  Browne,  of  Goldielea, 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.,  who  made  an  eloquent 
speech  after  Mrs.  Balfour  Browne  had  declared  the  show  opened. 
On  the  two  days  more  than  3,000  visited  the  park,  and  on  the 
Saturday  locomotion  in  the  marquees  was  difficult  on  account  of 
the  crowds. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  Messrs. 
Fortheringham  and  King,  Dumfries,  and  T.  Kennedy  and  Co., 
Dumfries,  sent  fine  tables  of  plants  and  flowers  ;  J.  Palmer  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  Annan,  had  splendid  Roses;  and  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
Dumfries,  new  Cactus  Dalilias ;  and  Mr.  J.  McGuffog,  gardener 
to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  Balmae,  sent  fine  Onions  on  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  open  classes  was  the  competition 
with  tables  of  plants  arranged  for  decorative  effect.  There  were 
four  competitors,  and  the  first  prize,  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries 
Challenge  Cup,  with  a  sum  of  money,  went  to  James  Service  and 
Sons,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
excellently  grown  plants;  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mollance,  who 
won  the  cup  last  jmar,  was  second;  Mr.  J.  Houston,  Crichton 
Royal  Institution,' another  former  winner,  was  third;  and  W. 
Middleton  and  Son,  Dumfries,  made  a  good  fourth. 

In  groups,  Messrs.  Service  again  led  ;  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Wood¬ 
lands,  being  second,  and  Mr.  Houston  third.  In  the  open  class. 
Palmer  and  Son  were  first  for  twenty-four  Roses;  W.  Learmont 
and  Son  second,  and  J.  Bogie  and  Son  third.  For  eighteen  Teas, 
Mrs.  Rutherford,  Crichton  House,  was  first,  and  W.  Learmont 
and  Son  second.  J.  Bogie  and  Son  were  first  for  a  collection  of 
Dahlias;  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  being  first  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  J.  Bogie  and  Son.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  were 
first  for  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Sweet  Peas  were  extensively  and  well  shown  all  through  the 
show,  the  winners  in  the  open  class  being,  first,  W.  Learmont 
and  Son,  Dumfries;  second,  W.  Adamson,  Woodbank;  third,  W. 
Middleton  and  Son.  Herbaceous  plants  were  capitally  shown, 
W.  Middleton  and  Son  being  placed  first ;  second,  T.  Kennedy  and 
Co. :  third,  W.  McGuffog,  Balmae. 

In  the  florists’  classes  there  was  great  interest  taken  in  the 
class  for  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  table  decorations, 
consisting  of  “  cut  flowers  and  foliage  only.”  After  long  considera¬ 
tion  the^first  prize  was  awarded  by  the  judges  to  Miss  Jean 
Service,  daughter  of  the  president,  for  an  elegant  arrangement 
of  Carnations,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Gypsophila  ;  Kerr  Bros, 
came  second  with  a  pleasing  table,  principally  of  Montbretia, 
which  was  also  greatly  admired.  Mrs.  L.  Rutherford  was  third 
vith  an  arrangement  which  found  great  favour  with  many. 

The  baskets  and  bouquets  and  glasses  of  flowers  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine,  the  leading  prizewinners  being  Mr.  K.  INIac- 
kenzie.  Conbeath  ;  Kerr  Bros.,  R.  Grigor,  Middleton  and  Son, 
and  Miss  Rutherford,  the  last  named  winning  in  a  strong  com¬ 
petition  for  the  most  tasteful  epergne.  Pot  plants  were  much 
better  than  last  year,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
The  leading  prizetakers  were  C.  Mclver,  Lincluden  ;  J.  Mundell, 
Allanbank;  J.  Houston,  R.  Grigor,  J.  M.  Stewart,  and  R.  Young, 
Gracefield. 

Cut  flowers  in  the  classes  for  gardeners  and  amateurs  were  a 
large  section,  and  mainlv  of  wonderful  quality,  considering  the 
disastrous  weather,  which  had  been  so  stormy  that  the  large 
marquee  was  blown  down  a  day  before  the  show.  The  principefl 
winners  were  J.  Duff,  Threave;  J.  M.  Stewart,  D.  WhitelaTV, 
Locharbriggs ;  J.  Wright,  Locharbriggs ;  R.  \oung,  J.  Houston, 


J.  Henderson,  Elinbank;  J.  and  W.  Tweedie,  Mouswald ;  K. 
Mackenzie,  and  Miss  Whitelaw,  Summerhill. 

Fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  in  many  gardens  there 
being  a  complete  failure  of  outdoor  stuff.  For  a  collection  of 
fruit  J.  M.  Stewart  was  first,  J.  Duff  being  second.  For  a  col¬ 
lection  of  outdoor  fruit  B.  Anderson,  Glenlair,  was  first,  and  J. 
Duff  second.  Grapes  were  very  fine.  Black  Hamburgh  ;  First, 
J .  Henderson ;  second,  A.  Robertson,  Closeburn.  Black  Grape.s 
(Hamburghs  excluded) :  First  and  second,  M.  B.  McDonald,  Lang¬ 
holm.  Muscats;  First,  J.  Duff;  second,  A.  Robertson.  White 
Grapes  (Muscats  excluded) :  First,  J.  Duff;  second,  J.  Henderson. 
Grapes,  best  bloom:  First,  J.  Houston;  second,  A.  Robertson. 
Grapes,  be.st  flavour:  First,  M.  Bt  McDonald;  second,  J.  Duff. 
In  the  other  classes  Messrs.  Stewart,  Mclver,  Duff,  Rutherford, 
and  McGuffog  were  the  winners. 

Vegetables  were  of  high  quality,  Leeks,  Turnips,  and  Onions 
being  all  capitally  grown,  the  first  being  of  really  exceptional 
quality,  those  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  in  particular  being  remarked 
upon  the  judge.  Mr.  J.  Duff  had  the  best  collection;  second, 
J.  Houston.  In  the  smaller  collection,  W.  Anderson,  C’ollin,  was 
first;  second,  R.  Middleton,  Kirkcudbright.  Messrs.  Duff,  Middle- 
ton,  Stewart,  Mackenzie,  Whitlaw,  Mclver,  McGuffog,  Hender¬ 
son,  and  Houston  were  among  the  other  prizewinners  in  the 
vegetable  section. 

Amateurs  showed  a  marked  advance  on  former  years,  and 
their  vegetables  and  cut  flowers  were  unusually  good. — S.  A. 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

This  association  held  its  monthly  meeting  at  St.  John’s  Rooms 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  occupying 
the  chair.  The  lecture  for  the  evening  was  on  “  Bees,”  and  was 
given  by  Mr.  Jordon,  of  the  Bristol  Bee-keepers’  Association. 
He  advised  bee-keepers  to  make  a  special  study  of  these 
industrious  insects,  whicl.t  would  help  them  considerably  to 
become  .successful  bee-masters.  Gentlemen  were  becoming  more 
interested  in  apiculture,  and  were  realising  the  advantages 
through  keeping  in  their  gardens  a  hive  or  two  of  bees  for 
fertilising  their  flowers  and  fruit.  The  time  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Jordon  was  unfortunately  too  short  for  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  and  he  was  asked  to  continue  his  lecture  at  some 
future  date,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  A  discussion  followed, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  most  enjoyable 
evening.  Prizes  for  an  epergne  of  flowers  went  to  Mr.  N.  C. 
Dobson  (gardener,  Mr.  Thoday),  Mr.  Francis  Tugard  (gardener, 
Mr.  Binfield),  and  Mr.  Ambrose.  A  .special  cei’tificate  of  merit 
was  recommended  for  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White) 
for  three  Pitcher  plants,  an  ordinary  one  going  to  Mr.  W.  Howel 
Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis)  for  six  sections  of  honey. — H.  K. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’. 

The  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the  Parish  Room  on  Monday, 
Augu.st  24,  was  devoted  to  a  discus.sion  on  leaf  fungi,  opened  by 
Mr.  G.  Verdon,  of  the  Red  Lodge  Nurseries.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.  Mr.  Verdon  remarked 
that  when  they  came  to  talk  of  fungi  or  mildew  it  was  a  very 
large  question,  for  the  varieties  went  into  many  thousand.s.  Talk 
of  it  to-  some  farmers,  and  they  at  once  looked  over  their  fields 
of  corn  in  search  of  the  brown  lines  or  irregular  spots  which  they 
had  known  for  years  as  mildew.  Ask  the  Hop-grower  in  Kent 
Avhat  was  mildew,  and  he  would  tell  you  to  look  upon  his  Hops. 
Ask  the  laundry-maid  and  she  might  find  you  some  on  some  linen. 
Then  ask  the  Vine  grower,  and  he  shows  you  his  particular 
variety,  and  the  Onion  man  his;  and  the  stationer  and  the 
plasterer  all  had  their  mildew  or  fungi  to  contend  with.  Mr. 
Verdon  drew  attention  to  the  disease  on  the  Thorn,  Pear, 
Potato,  and  Pelargonium.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Jones.  Ladhams,  Cleveley,  J.  Miles  (secretary),  Greens- 
lade  (trea.surer),  and  others  took  part,  A  certificate  of  merit  was 
awarded  to  Air.  F.  Snelgrove  for  two  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Air.  A'erdon  closed  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
— J.  AI. 

- - 


Coditeums  (Crotons). 

(Continued  from  page  142.) 

Treatment  of  Old  Plants. — Large  plants  that  have  by  some 
means  or  other  lo.st  most  of  their  leaves,  and  become  straggly  and 
unsightly,  may  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Allow  the  plants  in 
question  to  become  somewhat  dry,  and  then  prune  them  back  ; 
place  theni  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  house,  and  keep  the  wood  moist 
by  syringing  them  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Just 
as  the  buds  are  begrinning  to  burst  knock  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  and  cut  off  a  couple  of  inches  of  roots  and  soil  all  round  the 
ball ;  then  with  a  pointed  stick  pick  out  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
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as  possible,  reduciiip;  the  ball  so  that  it  can  be  got  comfortably 
into  a  pot  t>wo  sizes  leiss. 

For  potting  use  the  compost  previously  advised,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  -small  quantity  of  -iin  bones.  Continue  to  syringe  the 
plants  often  until  the  growtli  is  well  advanced,  and  then  treat 
along  with  the  other  plants  in  the  house.  By  March  the  plants 
will  have  rooted  sufficiently  to  admit  of  being  shifted  into  their 
original  size  of  pot;  if,  however,  the  growth  made  is  deemed  in- 
sumcieiit  tor  the  size  of  the  pot,  defer  tlie  operation  until 

August.  .  .  1-  1 

Training. — Crotons  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  inclined 
to  run  up  with  a  single  stem  ;  therefore,  to  form  plants  of  a 
bushv  nature,  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  necessary.  Plants  grown 
for  table  decoration  are  usually  grown  with  a  single  stem;  when 
they  are  too  large  for  that  purpose  they  can  be  stopped  and 
grown  on  for  specimens.  If  allowed  to  grow  at  random,  the 
shoots,  especially  on  large  plants,  grow  up  together  in  a  cluster. 
The  leaves  on  plants  growing  in  this  manner  do  not  attain  the 
size,  nor  develop  the  colour  they  should  do,  and  there  is  generally 
a  space  just  above  the  pot  entirely  devoid  of  foliage.  To  obviate 
this  the  shoots  require  to  be  tied  down;  a  neat  way  to  do  this 
is  to  fix  a  wire  round  the  pot,  and  tie  the  shoots  down  to  it. 
This  must  be  done  gradually,  and  it  will  be  necessai-j^  to  go  over 
the  plants  several  times  before  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
required  level. 

A  Few  Useful  Varieties, — In  the  narrow-leaved  .section  are 
Flegantissima,  Angustifolium,  Countess,  Her  Majesty,  Chelsoni 
(this  does  best  grown  as  a  standard),  and  Pieturatum  (requires 
very  firm  potting,  otherwise  it  grows  very  straggly). 

Among  the  newer  varieties  are  Gordoni  (slow  grower),  Lucy 
(a  very  graceful  dark-red  variety),  Mrs.  Harry  Green,  Euterpe 
(with  interrupted  leaves),  Diana,  Elysian,  and  Hermon ;  the  la.st 
three  varieties  are  very  pretty,  the  leaves  are  twisted,  and  the 
colour  of  them  yellow  with  light  green  margin. 

In  the  medium  section  are  Hawkeri  (seen  at  its  best  in  a  young 
state).  Lady  Zetland  (one  of  the  hardiest,  can  be  grown  in  a 
cool  liouse),  Undulatus,  Prince  of  Wales,  Warreni,  and  Golden 
Ring.  The  three  latter  varieties  have  twisted  leave.s;  large 
plants  of  them  look  magnificent. 

Among  the  broad-leaved  varieties  are  Nestor,  Evansianus 
(very  free  growing),  Disraeli,  Thompsoni,  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs. 
iceton,  and  Mortefontainensis.  Tlie  latter  succeeds  be.st  in 
higher  temoerature  than  what  is  usually  found  in  Croton  houses. 
. — G.  R.,  Waddesdon., 


Tree  Moving  Machine. 


Transplaniing  Large  Tres. 


A  few  large  treis  and  pfirubs  are  indispensable  in  makin  g  a  new  or 
a'tering  an  old  place.  An  astonishing  effect  C-in  be  produced  with 
them  that  could  not  otherwise  be  produced  in  a  lifetime,  They  not 
only  add  antiquity  to  the  scenery,  but  comfort  to  the  surroundings. 
Unsightly  objects  can  be  quickly  and  effectively  hidden  with  a  screen 
of  large  trees,  thus  transferring  the  objectionable  into  the  beautiful. 
Although  I  do  not  advocate  the  practice  of  taking  a  delicate  treo 
from  a  sheltered  comfortable  position  to  an  exposed  one  where  ^ 
stone  wall  would  hardly  be  weather-proof  yet  I  know  of  a  very  hand, 
some  pair  of  Araucaria  imbricata  that  have  been  transplanted  and 
doing  well  up  in  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  I  would  rather  risk  this 
than  see  fine  specimens  cut  and  mutilated  into  disfigurement  because 
they  have  overgrown  the  positions  they  were  originally  intended  to 
fill  instead  of  being  removed  to  more  roomy  quarters.  But  the 
question  may  arise  as  to  how  these  ponderous  living  giants  are  to  be 
successfully  shifted.  There  are  many  contrivances  intended  for  the 
above  purpose,  but  I  know  none  so  good  as  the  simple  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Barron  of  Elvaston,  page  226.  This  was  first  used 
at  Elvaston  about  the  year  1830,  and  has  been  in  constant  hse  ever 
since  with  the  greatest  success.  The  inventor  of  it  wwites:— “  In  the 
year  1831  I  transplanted  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  43ft.  high  and  48ft.  in 
diameter  of  branches.  The  stem  of  this  Cedar,  which  at  that  time 
was  2ft.  in  diameter,  is  now  more  than  10ft.  in  circumference,  and  a 
picture  of  health  and  vigour.  A  tree  72ft.  high  was  moved  more 
than  two  miles  in  an  upright  position.  Yews  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  years  old  have  been  successfully  moved  long  distances. 
Oaks  and  Larches  from  40  to  50ft.  high  have  heen  moved  in  the 
middle  of  summer  without  losing  a  leaf.  Large  Spruce  and  Silver 
Firs  on  the  limestone  formation  have  made  shoots  18in.  in  length  the 
second  year  after  removal.” 

I  will  DOW  endeavour  to  write  a  brief  description  of  the  working  of 
these  simple  machines  that  may  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  enable  the 
ordinary  intelligent  novice  to  use  them  efficiently.  I  will  take  for 
example  a  tree  of  8  or  10  tons.  First  mark  out  a  square  shaped 
space  about  8  by  10ft.,  dig  out  the  ends  first  to  a  depth  of  2ft.  Oin., 
then  burrow  right  under  the  centre  of  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  a  strong  centre  plank  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  tree, 
when  this  is  inserted  under  the  bole  of  the  tree  with  about  a  foot 
projecting  out  each  end  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  the  looped  end  of 
the  winding  rope  on.  The  sides  may  next  be  dug  out  and  the  end 
planks  inserted  under  the  bole  across  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  side  planks,  which  are  the  next  to  be  fixed.  These 
planks  should  be  Gin.  longer  than  the  mass  to  allow  corner  chains  to 
he  fastened.  These  prevent  the  tree  swaying  while  being  conveyed 
to  its  future  position.  If  the  tree  has  a  long  journey  or  the  soil  of 
a  loose  nature  the  sides  will  require  to  be  supported  with  straw  and 
boards  bound  together  with  ropes  similar  to  a  cooper  hooping  a 
barrel.  Should  the  tree  be  very  fall,  guy  ropes  are  needed  to  hold 
it  in  an  upright  position.  These  should  be  fastened  to  the  tree  as 
high  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  enable  four  men  to  steady  it  while 
being  moved,  or  they  may  be  fastened  to  each  corner  of  the  machine, 
or  both  may  be  required  in  windy  weather. 

The  tree  will  now  be  ready  for  the  machine,  which  is  taken  in  two 
part-".  The  hind  portion  may  be  first  put  into  position  realy  to 
receive  the  side  beams,  which  are  attached  to  the  front  limber  part 
of  the  machines.  When  the  machine  is  put  together  the  tree  will  be 
in  the  centre.  Ratchel  rollers  are  placed  across  the  beams,  one  each 
side  of  the  tree,  and  a  double  rope  for  winding.  When  these  are  in 
position  and  the  loop  end  of  the  rope  hooked  on  the  centre  plank, 
winding  may  be  commenced  steadily.  Strong  sling  chains  with  a 
ring  at  one  end  and  hook  at  the  other  are  fastened  to  the  side  beam 
passing  under  the  centre  plank  and  hooked  on  the  other  side,  and 
gradually  hitched  up  as  the  tree  is  lifted,  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the 
winding  gear  gives  way.  When  high  enough  to  clear  the  ground,  the 
chains  may  be  fastened  and  the  rollers  slackened  a  little  so  that  each 
chain  takes  an  equal  bearing.  The  principal  weight  is  carried  by 
the  sling  chains  and  centre  plank. 

The  hole  must  be  filled  up  level  and  planked  over,  or  the  machine 
will  be  difficult  to  get  over  the  loose  soil.  If  planks  can  be  laid  the 
whole  distance,  and  horses  cannot  be  used,  men  can  move  an  immense 
weight,  or  pulleys  can  be  brought  into  requisition.  A  square  hole 
with  the  ends  made  slanting  for  the  wheels  to  pass  down  may  be  dug 
with  a  furrow  at  the  bottom  for  the  centre  plank  to  rest  in,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  getting  fastened  when  the  tree  is  lowered  into  its  position. 

The  machine  has  to  be  taken  to  pieces  as  before  when  all  the  planks 
are  removed.  The  furrow  at  the  bottom  must  be  firmly  packed  with 
earth  to  make  a  solid,  fiat  foundation  for  the  tree  to  rest  on.  When 
all  is  filled  in  the  whole  may  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  if 
necessary,  and  a  lofty  tree  will  require  supporting  with  guy  ropes  or 
wire —especially  in  exposed  positions — until  fresh  roots  are  made  and 
the  soil  gets  solid.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  fresh  planted  trees  ; 
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it  is  much  better  than  using  too  much  water.  There  are  several 
different  sized  machines,  which  may  be  hired  of  Mr.  Barron,  Borrow- 
ash  Nurseries,  Derby,  at  moderate  cost,  with  both  experienced  meu 
and  the  requisite  appliances,  or  I  believe  machines  are  made  to  order 
and  sold  by  that  firm. — G. 


We  are  also  enabled  to  give  a  few  details  from  the  pen  of  another 
practitioner,  who  writes  of  the  work  done  at  Canford  Manor.  The 
illustrations  on  pages  227  and  228  bear  out  his  remarks.  Thus  ; — 

I  will  describe  the  operation  of  shifting  the  handsome  Picea 
nobilis,  of  which  a  photograph  has  been  sent  with  these  notes. 
The  first  proceeding  was  to  dig  a  wide,  square,  and  deep  trench 
so  as  to  leave  a  ball  rather  more  than  8ft.  square,  nearly  the  whole 
of  w'hich  was  preserved  intact  to  a  depth  of  30in.  Being  well  below 
the  latter  depth,  the  next  step  was  to  undermine  the  centre  with 
crowbars  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  stout  plank  8ft.  in  length  being 
thrust  under,  and  this  was  duly  blocked  up  lightly  with  the  aid  of 
piers  formed  with  loose  bricks.  Four  feet  away  from  this  on  each 
side  two  other  planks  were  similarly  worked  underneath  the  ball, 
and  these  being  propped  up  with  brick  piers  supported  the  edge  of 
the  ball  when  this  was  reduced  to  the  desired  width.  The  tree  w’as 
then  gradually  undermined  both  ways,  and  planks  added  and  bricked 
up  as  the  work  went  on,  these  eventually  supporting  the  whole  weight 
of  the  tree,  when  the  remaining  subsoil  was  picked  out.  Care  being 
taken  to  build  these  brick  piers  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  all  of  one 
height  (about  2ft.),  the  tree  settled  dowm  on  this  without  a  hitch  of 
any  kind.  While  all  this  was  being  done  by  handy  labourers,  others 
w’ere  preparing  a  w'ay  out  for  the  tree,  an  easy  slope  being  needed. 

Everything  being  thus  well  done,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  run  a  low  strong  trolley  well  under  and  close  up  to 
planks,  the  trolley  being  extra  strong,  capable  of  bearing  8  tons 
or  more  in  w'eight,  and  constructed  much  after  the  pattern  of  the 
flat  four  -  wheeled 
trolleys  used  for 
carrying  luggage  at 
railway  stations.  The 
bricks  being  knocked 
away  the  planks 
settle  on  the  trolley, 
and  the  tree  is  ready 
for  removal.  Planks 
were  laid  for  the 
trolley  wheels  to  run 
smoothly  over,  but 
even  with  this  aid 
it  is  not  considered 
advisable  to  employ 
horses  for  drawing 
such  heavy  trees  out, 
snatching  and  strain¬ 
ing  being  bad  for 
both  the  tackle  and 
the  trees.  Instead 
of  horses  a  strong 
“  crab,”  or  portable 
windlass,  is  used, 
and  with  this  power¬ 
ful  aid  the  trolley  is 
drawn  out  steadily 
and  easily,  scotches, 
however,  being  handy 
for  stopping  running 
back  in  case  of  either 
the  ropes  or  chains 
snapping,  as  they 
sometimes  do  under 
the  strain.  Being 
once  on  the  hard 
road  planks  evere 
dispensed  with,  and 
four  powerful  horses 
managed  to  draw 
the  tree  to  its  des¬ 
tination. 

Once  more  both 
planks  and  “crab” 
were  brought  into 
requisition.  Being 
drawn  with  the  aid 
of  the  latter  into  the 
exact  position  in 
which  it  uas  to  re¬ 
main,  brick  piers 
were  once  more 
formed  under  all  the 
planks,  and  these 
supported  the  tree 
after  the  trolley  was 
undermined  and  then 
drawn  out.  Fresh 


good  soil  vvas  then  banked  well  up  to  the  central  plank,  which 
was  removed,  and  more  soil  very  firmly  pressed  under  so  as  to  be 
well  up  to  the  old  ball.  This  process  was  continued  from  the 
centre  till  all  the  planks  were  knocked  away,  and  the  tree  was 
once  more  resting  on  the  ground.  Four  days  altogether  were 
expended  on  the  transplanting  of  this  tree  at  a  cost  probably  of  less 
than  £6,  including  horse  labour. 

For  moving  smaller  trees,  or  any  that  two  or  four  men  can  lift 
when  duly  prepared,  Mr.  Grasp  (late  of  Canford,  Dorset)  had  a  handy 
invention  of  his  own,  and  which  is  well  worthy  of  being  generally 
used.  It  consists  of  four  elm  boards,  each  3ft.  long,  9in.  wide,  and 
l^in.  in  thickiress,  all  being  hollowed  out  somewhat  so  as  to  form  a 
circular  hole  in  the  centre  when  put  together,  without,  however, 
impairing  their  strength  (see  page  228).  They  are  bolted  together,  a 
loop  end  being  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  each  bolt,  and  either  being 
removed,  the  collar  can  be  placed  round  the  ball  of  a  tree  and 
again  connected.  First,  however,  a  square  trench  is  cut  round  the 
tree,  so  as  to  leave  a  ball  3ft.  each  way,  the  latter  being  then 
undermined  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  collar  being  placed  in 
position  and  connected.  Each  corner  of  this  is  then  blocked  up 
with  bricks,  and  these,  when  the  tree  is  undermined,  support  the 
collar  and  the  tree.  Occasionally  a  strong  two-wheeled  stone 
trolley  with  long  powerful  handle  is  run  under  the  tree,  and,  the 
bricks  being  taken  away,  all  is  ready  for  removal.  More  often, 
though,  strong  cord  loops  are  placed  to  each  iron  crook  at  the 
corners,  and  strong  poles  being  passed  through  these  two  or  four 
men  lift  the  tree  out  of  the  hole  and  on  to  the  trolley.  The  fresh 
site  being  duly  prepared,  four  brick  piers  are  again  formed,  the  tree 
is  lifted  off  the  trolley  on  to  these,  soil  being  then  firmly  packed 
under  the  centre  and  well  up  to  the  sides,  after  which  the  collar  is 
disconnected  at  one  corner,  the  piers  removed,  and  the  tree  is  resting 
on  the  ground  as  before. — J.  M.  H. 


Removing  a  Picea  nobilis  of  40  feet  height. 
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A  Flower  Show  in  a  Far  Country. 

I  have,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  seen  flower  shows 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  from  National  Rose  and  Temple 
Shows,  to  Chrysanthemums,  and  down  to  the  modest  display  in 
the  small  tent  on  the  village  green ;  all  presenting  points  of 
interest,  and  all  capable  of  giving  much  pleasure,  if  not  to  the 
spectator,  at  least  to  the  successful  exhibitor.  Last  week  I  fell 
on  a  little  local  show  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland, 
under  the  shadow  of  great  mountains  and  close  to  the  gleaming 
waters  of  two  lovely  lakes.  The  village  is  cut  in  two  by  a  brawl¬ 
ing  stream ;  some  of  the  houses  are  perched  on  the  hill  sides, 
and  Nature  has  done  all  she  can  to  make  the  place  beautiful. 
The  gardens  are  wind-swept,  and  the  summer  has  not  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  fruit  or  flower.  The  new  school,  not  yet 
completed,  was  utilised  for  the  occasion,  and  made  smart  with 
coloured  muslins.  The  big  windows  were  unglazed,  and  the 
views  from  each  formed  a  series  of  perfect  pictures.  Purple 
Heather  under  a  blazing  August  sun  must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  day  Avas  one  of  a  few  that  wdll  stand  out  in  this 
summer  as  an  example  of  Avhat  a  summer’s  day  should  be.  Here 
the  heat  is  never  excessive  ;  there  is  always  a  breeze  just  sufficient 
to  give  that  zest  to  the  air  that  makes  it  so  Avelcome  to  lungs 
that  constantly  breathe  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain. 

The  show  Avas  called  horticultural,  but  I  found  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  Amriety  entertainment.  My  first  glance  Avas  directed  to 
the  cut  floAvers,  and  of  the  floAvers  to  the  Queen,  the  Rose.  The 
village  grocer  is  the  strong  man  in  this  line,  but  there  Avas  not 
much  chance  of  distinguishing  himself,  as  the  schedule  only 
asked  for  tAvo  A’arieties,  one  example  of  each ;  and  funny  odd 
Roses  they  Avei'e' — old  A’arieties,  Avith  W.  A.  Richardson 
exhibited  as  a  novelty !  Where  Caroline  Testout  had  sprung 
from  I  could  not  ascertain.  Never  before  had  I  seen  an  exhibit 
of  Nasturtiums  (Tropaeolums),  but  here  there  Avere  several  classes 
where  they  flaunted  their  orange  and  yelloAV  and  brown  faces. 

Four  distinct  Asters  brought  forth  several  lots,  and  Stocks 
Avere  a  strong  class.  SAveet  Peas,  too,  unnamed,  and  all  A’arieties 
massed  in  one  vase,  happily,  hoAvever,  arranged  Avith  additional 
or  alien  foliage.  Some  of  the  PaiAsies  were  pretty  :  all  too  stiff, 
and  all  to  a  man  “  gypsophilied,”  if  I  may  use  such  a  term. 

The  buttonholes  Avere  ornate  and  large.  A  poor  little  class  of 
Tomatoes  (only  one  dish)  made  an  approach  to  effect;  and  the 
Leeks  Avere  thick  and  Avhite  and  good. 

Of  course,  a  shoAV  could  not  be  Avithout  the  giant  MarroAV, 
far  too  big  even  for  a  pleasure  barge  for  a  fairy  princess!  Plenty 
of  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  splashed  Avith  a  deep  red  (a  variety 
unknoAvn  to  me) ;  Potatoes  with  local  names;  Peas  just  a  thought 
too  old;  and  Kidney  Beans  pulled  before  their  time. 

“Fruit”  was  represented  by  some  big,  barrel-sided  Apples 
and  Rhubarb  past  its  first  freshness.  But  stay — yes,  there  Avere 
other  fruits,  in  the  children’s  section,  collections  of  wild  fruit. 
I  am  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  but  I  paused  before  those  displays. 
I  thought  of  Tommy  and  his  sister  Jane,  and  those  berries  which 
caused  their  untimely  end.  I  recognised  the  Rasp — a  micro¬ 
scope  was  almost  necessary  to  see  it,  so  tiny  Avei'e  the  thimble¬ 
like  fruits.  Of  mountain  berries  there  Avas  a  store  ;  Hazel-nuts 
and  things  in  pods;  but  the  children  had  done  well  Avith  their 
trays  of  mosses — such  v^ariety,  such  beauty!  What  would"  I  not 
have  given  for  some  of  that  velvety  green  to  hide  the  stands  of 
my  Roses  when  “  set  up  ”  at  our  home  shoAvs  ?  such  difliculty  as  I 
have  in  getting  nice,  clean,  bright  pieces. 

The  children  had  Avild  floAA'er  bouquets,  and  also  collections  of 
wild  floAvers  shoAvn,  or  gummed,  on  sheets  of  paper.  I  said  it 
Avas  a  A'ariety  entertainment,  and  in  a  class  room  I  found  bread, 
tea-cakes,  butter,  honey,  and  eggs,  all  products  of  the  villagers. 
Also  sets  of  dolls’  clothes,  cut  out  and  made  by  small  fingers. 
Specimens  of  handAvriting  :  “  The  Deserted  Village  ”  in  all  styles  ; 
big  sheets  of  drawings,  some  black-and-white,  some  gay  Avith 
colours ;  and,  most  practical  of  all,  boxes  each  containing  a  well 
starched  shirt,  Avith  tAvo  collars  and  a  best  pocket  handkerchief. 
And  knitted  socks,  too ;  and  the  industry  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  carvings  in  cedarwood,  occupation  for  the  long  Avinter  even¬ 
ings,  work  for  the  boys  Avhen  spade  and  rake  must  he  laid  aside. 
It  was  all  so  ncAv  and  pretty  and  unusual ;  so  simple,  so 
unpretentious. 

The  officials  told  me  that  they  Avere  ahvays  so  favoured  by  the 
Clerk  at  the  AVeather  Office.  Perhaps  he  is  a  native  of  these 
parts,  and  remembers  the  festival  day  Avhen  he  was  young,  hoAv  it 
Avas  made  or  marred  by  the  Aveather.  As  I  write,  the  windoAvs  of 
heaven  are  opened  Avide,  and  I  can  see  a  glassy  film  spreading 
over  the  meadoAv  land  in  the  valley.  Yesterday,  to-day,  no  one 
can  stir  abroad ;  the  hills  are  blotted  out,  and  for  all  I  can  see, 
the  ocean  might  be  where  SkiddaAV  lifts  his  hoary  head. 

The  few  crops  here  are  late  and  also  light,  and  of  that 
variety  (Oats)  Avhich  is  inured  to  bad  Aveather.  A  feAV  belated 
patches  of  hay,  Avhich  ought  to  have  been  secured  before,  stand 
in  danger  of  being  bodily  landed  in  the  lakes.  It  is  a  case  for 
ensilage,  not  hay. 


This  is  a  country  rich  in  Ferns :  five  varieties  Avithin  a  few 
yards  of  the  Aullage  street,  as  I  found.  Mercury  or  Good-King- 
Henry  is  out  on  the  Avaste  land.  Has  it  been  an  escape  from  a 
garden,  or  is  this  its  nathm  home?  [It  is  native. — Ed.]  Beau¬ 
tiful  Aveeping  country!  I  like  your  smiles  better  than  your 
tears. — The  Missus. 


Book  Notice. 

The  Book  of  the  Peach.* 


This  is  a  iiractical  handbook  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach 
under  glass  and  outdoors,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Avho  was  for 
twenty-fiA'e  years  head  gardener  at  Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  refers  to  his  success  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tor  of  collections  and  single  dishes  of  choice  hothouse  and  Avail 
fruits  at  the  annual  summer  and  autumn  shoAvs  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  leading  provincial  towns,  and  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  the  Longfoi'd  collections  ahvays  excited  favour¬ 
able  comments  on  the  part  of  experts.  Such  status  is  backed  by 
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(See  page  227.) 


experience  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  on  2u0  yards  of  wall 
and  some  six  glass  houses,  forced  and  cool. 

The  author,  in  the  opening  chapter,  expresses  the  Avonder  that 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  not  groAvn  much  more  extensively 
in  favourable  situations  out  of  doors  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  than  they  are,  seeing  that  suitable  aspects  are  aAmil- 
able  for  the  groAvth  of  the  trees  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  every 
Avalled-in  garden  in  every  county  and  village  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  is  rather  SAveejiing,  for  our  author  clearly  has  not  ex¬ 
perience  of  attempting  groAving  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  high 
and  cold  districts,  for  their  culture  against  Avails  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  indeed  impracticable,  and  even  under  glass  heat  is  necessary 
to  ensure  safety  from  spring  frosts  and  perfect  the  crops  in  cold 
and  Avet  seasons.  Still,  I  quite  agree  Avith  the  dictum  that  in 
many  cases  Peaches  and  Nectarines  could  be  groAvn  as  Avell  noAV 
as  they  were  at  the  middle  of  last  century  and  long  before  on 
open  Avails,  even  in  favoured  positions  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England ;  but  to  attempt  their  cultivation  on  south  Avails  at 
oOOft  above  sea  level  north  of  the  Humber  is  simply  courting 
failure. 

Besides,  Avhat  knoAV  the  present  jmung  hands  of  training  wall 
trees  ?  And  in  this  particular  point  they  are  not  helped  much 
in  the  chapter  on  the  “  pruning  and  training  the  trees.”  Of 
course,  gardeners  ought  to  know  their  business ;  but  in  books 
Ave  expect  to  find  illustrative  matter,  so  that  those  Avho  do  not 
knoAv  may  learn.  This  Avill  perhaps  be  rectified  in  future  edi¬ 
tions,  for  in  other  respects  the  book  is  thoroughly  sound  and 
practical,  and  I  strongly  advise  its  perusal. — G.  A. 


Publications  Receia’ed. — “  An  Introduction  to  Nature- 
Study,”  by  Ernest  Stenhouse;  Macmillan  and  Co.,  3s.  Cd.  *  * 

“  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Administrative  Reports  for 
1902.”  *  *  “Missouri  Botanical  Garden:  a  History,”  by 

William  Tralease,  LL.D.  *  *  «  Oxfordshire  County  Council : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  for  the 
year  1902-3.” — -August  5,  1903.  *  *  “  jhe  Garden  Gazette,” 

Vol.  I.,  No.  12,  July,  1903.  This  Australian  horticultural  neAvs- 
paper  (published  at  28,  Temple  Court,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne) 
has  noAV  lived  through  its  fir.st  year,  and  is  likely  to  go  on  pro¬ 
sperously  henceforAA'ard.  It  is  charmingly  illustrated,  Avell  con¬ 
ducted,  and  is  doing  a  good  serAuce  in  Australia.  *  *  “The 

Indian  Agriculturist,”  containing  :  Planters  and  Rhea  cultivation. 
Rubber  plant  (neAA’),  Australian  fruit  fly,  &c. 


*  The  AA'alter  Scott  Publishing  Company,  London  and  Newcastle-on  Tyne. 
Price  25.  Gd. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PREP.4IIATIONS  FOR  STORING  FRUIT.— Although  in 
manj-  instances  the  fruit  crop  this  sea.son  will  not  be  a  heavy  one, 
yet  what  there  may  be  to  gather  and  stoi’e  ought  to  receive  the 
best  treatment,  especially  where  high  culture  has  been  given 
and  every  effort  made  to  develop  and  finish  well  the  crop.  When 
this  has  been  done,  and  the  gathering  carried  out  on  careful  lines, 
the  storage  of  the  crop  is  of  next  importance.  The  best  place 
for  storing  fruit  is  undoubtedly  a  properly  arranged  fruit  room 
with  tiers  of  shelves  for  holding  the  fruit.  The  fruit-storing 
trays  are  also  valuable,  and  these  may  be  placed  in  any  suitable 
room  or  structure.  Fruit  rooms  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and 
.sweet,  therefore  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  store  fruit, 
thoroughly  wash  out  the  whole  place,  limewashing  the  walls,  and 
carefully  scrubbing  the  shelves  and  floor.  After  this  allow 
several  days  for  the  place  to  thoroughly  dry,  throwing  the  doors 
and  windows  wide  open  for  the  purpose  of  ample  ventilation. 
Retain  nothing  in  the  place  which  will  cause  dust,  dirt,  or  taints 
of  any  kind. 

GATHERING  FRUIT. — To  gather  fruit  judiciously  it  cannot 
be  picked  all  at  once,  as  a  rule.  The  very  early  varieties  of 
Apples,  which  need  little  or  no  storing,  like  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Irish  Peach,  and  Lady  Sudeley,  which  may  be  eaten  direct  from 
the  trees,  do'  not  fully  perfect  every  fruit  at  once.  The  for- 
wardest  only  should  be  picked,  leaving  the  re.st  to  mature  further. 
It  is  easily  known  which  fruits  are  ready  by  the  ease  they  part 
from  the  spurs,  on  lifting  to  a  hojizontal  position.  The  same 
te.sts  apply  equally  well  to  Pears,  but  it  is  always  desirable  to 
gather  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  Just  when  the  fruits 
begin  to  colour  and  can  be  readily  detached  from  the  trees  is  the 
best  time.  They  may  be  finished  in  the  fruit  room,  where  they 
develop  a  melting,  juicy,  and  rich  flavour.  Left  too  long  on  the 
trees  many  of  the  early  Pears  eat  mealy.  The  fruits  must  not 
be  bruised  in  picking,  as  this  will  be  against  their  keeping  for 
any  length  of  time.. 

STRAWBERRIES  ;  OLD  BEDS. — The  continuous  wet  weather 
has  in  many  cases  prevented  the  necessary  work  in  clearing  off 
runners.  It  is  important  they  should  be  removed,  together  with 
any  crop  of  weeds  which  may  be  springing  up  among  them.  If  a 
further  lot  of  plants  are  needed  to  plant  new  beds,  a  selection  of 
the  best  sliould  be  made  from  outside  rows,  or  wherever  such  can 
be  found  that  have  not  been  crowded.  Cut  the  runners  off  close 
to  the  old  or  parent  plant,  and  any  old  leaves  at  the  same  time. 
Should  the  surface  roots  be  much  exposed  a  mulch  of  decayed 
manure  mixed  with  decomposed  vegetable  matter  and  wood  ashes 
may  be  spread  along  the  rows. 

PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES.— Strong  rooted  plants  will 
be  plentiful  now,  even  where  no  special  attention  has  been  given 
in  preparing  rooted  runners.  Lift  them  from  the  positions  where 
they  have  rooted  into  the  soil  between  -and  outside  the  rows. 
They  may  be  obtained  with  balls  of  soil  adhering,  and  can  be 
planted  at  once  permanently  in  rows  where  they  are  to  fruit. 
Should  the  ground  not  be  ready  for  their  reception,  temporarily 
insert  them  in  nursery  beds,  from  vdiicli  they  may  be  readily 
lifted  and  planted  a  little  later  almost  without  receiving  any 
check.  Plants  of  new  varieties  received  from  a  distance  are  not, 
unless  in  pots,  in  a  condition  ready  for  immediate  permanent 
planting.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  give  them  nursery  bed 
treatment  for  a  time,  carefully  spreading  out  the  roots  in  good 
soil,  in  which  they  will  form  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  readily,  and 
soon  be  ready  for  transferring  to  fruiting  quarters.  Much  will 
depend,  however,  on  the  .size  of  the  plants  or  rooted  runners 
whether  they  are  ready  for  autumn  or  spring  planting. 

OUTDOOR  FIGS. — Shoots  for  future  bearing  ought  to  be 
selected  from  the  current  year's  growths,  those  of  medium 
strength  being  the  bast,  which  lay  in  close  to  the  wall  at  full 
length.  Growths  bearing  the  season’s  crop  must  be  stopped  a 
few  leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  such  growths  being  cut  out  after  the 
crop  has  been  gathered,  thus  leaving  room  for  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  ripening  of  the  shoots,  without  which  a  satisfactory  crop 
the  following  year  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. — These  Cherries  will  keep  a  long 
time  on  the  trees,  providing  they  are  protected  from  birds  by 
nets,  but  it  is  possible  the  demand  for  the  fruit  has  long  exceeded 
the  supply,  and  the  trees,  principally  on  walls  and  espalier  fences, 
are  now  clear  of  the  crop.  This  being  so,  it  is  desirable  to  direct 
efforts  to  the  complete  ripening  of  the  wood  for  next  sea.son’s 
cr..p.  The  fir.st  es.sential  is  to  cut  out  the  old  bearing  wood — that 


is,  if  the  fruit  has  been  produced  on  long  shoots  laid  in  last  year 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  the  fruits  have  been  borne  on  spur  growths, 
these  must  remain.  The  shoots  required  for  fruiting  are  the 
medium  sized  growths  of  the  current  season.  Not  all  these  the 
trees  produce  will  be  reqiiired,  therefore,  a  general  thinning  out 
mu.st  be  adopted,  discarding  on  the  one  hand  very  .strong  shoot.s^ 
and  on  the  other  very  weakly  ones.  Dispose  the  branches  and 
shoots  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  walls  or  fence,  training 
them  thinly,  whereby  the  ripening  influences  of  sun  and  air  can 
act  upon  them.  Growths  for  which  no  room  can  be  found  may  be 
cut  out  entirely  or  shortened,  if  well  placed  wdth  a  view  to  their 
forming  spurs.  With  the  exception  of  these,  train  all  others  at 
full  length. — East  Kent. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS:  WINTER  FRUITING.— The  plants  from 
seed  sown  in  August  will  now  be  ready  to  plant  out.  First  of  all, 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house,  removing  every  particle  of  old  soil, 
and  scalding  the  whole  of  the  interior  with  boiling  water.  Then 
wash  the  woodwork  with  paraffin,  softsoap,  or  carbolic  soap, 
limewashing  the  walls  with  hot  lime  and  a  small  handful  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  in  each  pailful.  Make  the  drainage  secure  with  a 
layer  of  turves,  previou.sly  charred  or  .scalded.  Put  in  hillocks  or 
ridgeis  of  soil,  and  plant  when  the  compo.st  is  warmed  through. 
Shade  from  bright  sun  until  established.  Maintain  a  day  tem¬ 
perature  of  70deg  to  75deg,  85deg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat,  and 
a  night  temperature  of  70deg,  falling  to  Godeg  or  even  GOdeg  in 
the  early  morning.  The  plant.s  thus  attended  to  will  fruit  in 
late  autumn,  but  they  mu.st  not  be  cropped  too  much  if  they  are 
to  give  a  plentiful  supply  from  Chri.stmas  to  the  spring. 

PEACH  HOUSES. — Too  luxuriant  trees  should  be  checked  by 
making  a  trench  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  that  the 
trees  cover  in  extent  of  trellis,  cutting  quite  down  to  the 
drainage.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  trees  do  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  Avhilst  the  trench  is  open.  This  proceeding  should 
be  followed  by  a  good  watering.  Root-pruning  and  lifting  must 
be  deferred  until  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  but  these 
operations  are  best  performed  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  sufficiently 
matured,  and  whilst  the  leaves,  or  some  of  them,  are  upon  the 
trees. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  dull  and  wet  w’ eat  her  has  not  been 
favourable  to  the  late  varieties,  but  they  promise  to  be  of  large 
size,  and,  with  fine  summer  weather,  will  be  strikingly  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  quality.  The  trees  must  still  have  suflficient 
water,  though  a  somewhat  drier  condition  at  the  roots  is  desirable 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening  than  when  it  is  swelling,  but  if  kept 
too  dry  the  fruit  is  mealy.  X  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessa^, 
utilising  the  sun  heat  as  the  fruit  is  backward,  and  with  ventila.- 
tion  early  in  the  day  the  temperature  may  run  up  to  85deg  or 
90deg,  which  is  preferable  to  fire  heat  at  a  later  period.  Keep 
the  wood  thin,  .stop  anv  growing  shoots  at  about  fifteen  inches, 
or  to  such  length  as  is  likely  to  become  matured,  and  whilst  the 
leaves,  or  some  of  them,  are  upon  the  trees. — St.  Albans. 


Trade  Notes. 


Dicksons,  Chester. 

Among  the  bulb  catalogues  worthy  of  special  notice  at  this 
time  we  would  commend  that  of  the  firm  named  in  our  headline. 
This  catalogue  is  under  number  574,  which  avoids  confusion  with 
others  that  have  gone  before.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  good 
views  of  growing  bulbous  flowers,  and  also  individual  blooms  of 
choice  sorts.  The  descriptive  letterpress  conveys  an  impression 
of  the  characters  of  the  numerous  subjects.  All  genera  of  any 
decorative  merit  are  included,  and  cultural  remarks  are  not 
awanting.  It  is  thus  a  useful  guide  as  well  as  reference  book  on 
bulbs  and  their  treatment.  On  page  31  Messrs.  Dickson  have 
compiled  a  separate  detailed  index  of  Narcissi. 

Barr’s  General  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Recently  we  referred  to  Messrs.  Barr’s  Daffodil  catalogue, 
which  is  separate  from  the  autumn  bulb  catalogue.  We  wmuld 
specially  draw  attention  to  their  list  of  novelties  and  .specialities 
for  1903,  on  pages  5 — 8  of  the  general  bulb  catalogue.  Good 
practical  notes  on  culture  are  given  On  page  1  of  the  general 
bulb  catalogue  and  on  pages  3 — 5  of  the  Daffodil  catalogue.  We 
notice  that  these  catalogues  are  arranged  on  a  strictly  alpha¬ 
betical  system  for  easy  reference.  Amongst  the  new  things  we 
would  name  the  yellow  Freesia,  Lilium  elegans  Peter  Barr, 
Irises  bucharica,  persica  Heldreichi,  Warleyensis,  Sofarana  mag- 
nifica  (all  seemingly  vigorous  growers),  Muscari  Heavenly  Blue  (a 
gem),  and  Lycoris  radiata  alba. 
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Beeswax. 

This  is  familiar  in  every  household.  Its  eomposition  is 
generally  considered  to  be  80.20  percent,  carbon,  13.14  hydrogen, 
and  6.30  oxygen,  and  its  specific  gravity  0.069.  Beeswax  is  the 
result  of  a  chemical  process  in  the  body  of  the  bee,  which  requires 
certain  conditions.  A  temperature  of  85deg  to  OOdeg  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  secretion.  Much  honey  is  consumed  during  its 
elaboration,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  temperature  the  insects 
cluster,  the  wax  exuding  on  what  are  termed  the  wax  pockets, 
which  may  be  seen  by  pre.ssing  the  abdomen  of  the  worker  bee 
so  as  to  cause  its  distention. 

On  these  ventral  plates  there  will  be  found  scales  of  wax 
forming  in  different  stages.  The  bee  seizes  these  little  pieces  of 
wax  with  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  carries  them  to  its  mouth,  and 
after  masticating  them  for  a  moment  they  are  formed  into  the 
cell  walls  of  the  combs  they  are  building.  A  temperature  of 
85deg  to  OOdeg  is  necessary  for  working  the  wax,  as  it  only 
becomes  plastic  at  85deg.  JOeeswax  forms  a  considerable  articTe 
of  commerce,  large  quantities  of  it  being  imported  into  this 
country  when  it  is  used  for  various  purpose.s^ — furniture  and  boot 
creams,  phonograph  records,  and  it  is  used  largely  by  dentists 
for  making  impressions  of  the  gums  preparatory  to  fixing  false 
teeth. 

Pure  beeswax  is  bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable 
balsamic  odour  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  honey.  Vegetable  wax 
is  not  soluble  with  ether,  while  beeswax  is  partially  soluble.  Bees¬ 
wax  adulterated  with  oO  per  cent,  of  vegetable  \vax  would  be 
detected  by  ether.  A  simple  test  of  purity  is  to  chew  a  fragment, 
which  if  pure  will  not  clog  on  the  teeth. 

The  bee-keeper  should  preserve  all  scrap.5  of  comb  and  extract 
the  wax  when  convenient.  When  extracting,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  wax  niust  not  be  subjected  to  oven  heat,  as 
it  makes  it  hard  and  brittle.  A  good,  simple  method  where  a 
rvax  extractor  is  not  possessed  is  to  partly  fill  a  large  pan  with 
water,  and  after  putting  the  rvax  into  a  muslin  bag  and  tying  it, 
place  it  in  the  pan  and  let  it  boil  over  a  medium  fire  until  the  wax 
rises  to  the  surface;  their  remove  from  the  fire  and  allow  it  to 
cool  and  settle.  When  cold,  the  refuse  will  all  be  at  the  bottom, 
and  what  little  remains  adhering  to  the  under  portion  of  the  cake 
of  wax  should  be  removed,  after  which,  if  it  is ‘thought  neces.=ary, 
it  may  have  another  boiling  in  clean  water,  which  will  refine  it 
still  more.  By  the  use  of  the  wax-extractor  all  old  combs  can  be 
utilised,  and  the  wax  made  up  into  foundation  and  again  given 
to  the  bees  for  the  reception  of  honey. 

For  sale  and  exhibition,  however,  wax  should  alwaj's  be  ex¬ 
tracted  in  a  double  vessel  .similar  to  a  glue  pot.  The  combs  are 
broken  up  and  placed  in  the  vessel  with  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them,  and  heated  until  the  wax  rises  quite  clean  and  of  the  best 
quality.  For  show  purposes  the  cappings  of  honey  cells  should 
be  used,  as  thej'  are  made  of  wax  only.  Brood  cap2hngs  have 
pollen  added  to  make  them  jiorou.s,  therefore  the  inferior  cap¬ 
pings  of  combs  should  be  rejected.  Wax  should  always  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  rain  water,  which,  besides  other  advantages,  will 
increase  the  yield  of  wax  considerably.  If  hard  water  i.s  u.sed  an 
acid  should  be  added  to  unite  with  the  lime  in  the  water,  and 
prevent  it  from  attacking  the  cerotic  acid  of  the  wax.  The  acid 
genemlly  used  is  hydrochloric,  or  nitric,  of  which  a  teaspoonful 
IS  sufBcient  for  half  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  combs  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  before  rendering" 
the  wax.  "  “ 

After  refining,  the  wax  should,  if  for  sale,  be  moulded  pre- 
sentably.  The  moulds,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  wax,  should 
be  slightly  oiled  or  rubbed  with  glycerine.  Dipping  in  cold 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  thet^finest  wax 
poured  into  the  moulds  and  made  to  run  all  round 
^  jj  1  ^  shell.  This  must  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  more 

added,  afterwards  pouring  in  the  bulk.  The  obiect  of  this  is  to 
have  the  indifferent  wax  or  any  .Sediment  in  the  centre  of  the 
cake,  and  the  outside  perfect.  The  cooling  process  has  also  to 
be  carried  out  carefully,  or  the  cakes  are  liable  to  crack.  The 
moulds  should  be  placed  near  the  fire  and  covered  up  to  permit 
the  wax  to  cool  gradually.  During  the  melting  the  wax  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  than  its  melting  point, 
i.e.,  14odeg  to  loOdeg.— E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

Marketing  Honey. 

Many  of  our  bee-keeping  friends  have  now  some  honey  for 
^le,  and  are  naturally  very  desirous  of  disjiosing  of  it  at  once. 
But  thi.s  IS  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  a  beginner  makes 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  learn  to  wait,  and  vou  will  pro¬ 
bably  reap  your  reward.  In  the  first  place  the  yield  of  English 
boney  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  heavy,  so  prices  will  be 
comparatively  high,  and  those  who  are  in  such  hast©  oftener 
than  not  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Endeavour  to  create  a  private  con¬ 
nection;  sell  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  always  jirovide  a  good 


article.  Many  years  ago  I  learned  this  lesson  from  a  most 
successful  fruit  salesman  in  one  of  our  largest  markets.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  we  spoke  of  the  qualities  of  British  and 
American  Ajuiles,  and  he  said  :  *'  Whenever  I  oiien  a  barrel  of 
American  Aii^iles,  whatever  sam^ile  is  at  the  tep,  I  can  rely  on 
finding  the  same  at  the  bottom;  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
British  packed  A^ijiles  are  oftener  than  not  tojiped  with  tJie 
best,  and  they  decrease  in  ciuality  as  I  near  the  bottom.”  Let 
us  learn  a  lesson  from  this,  and  I  am  sura  your  friends  will 
never  desert  you,  and  your  customers  will  increase, but  perhajis 
slowly. 

Selection. — llemember  it  is  a  food,  and  all  of  us  like  to  see 
that  which  we  have  to.  eat  clean  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
The  best  cooked  dinner  badly  or  untidily  served  is  never  enjoyed 
nor  appreciated.  On  removing  sections  from  the  hive  grade 
them,' iilacing  all  of  one  quality  and  finish  together,  and  the 
highest  grade  ivill  command  a  higher  price.  Scrapie  the  wood 
well,  removing  all  propolis,  and  a  white  border  of  wood  will  set 
off  the  well  finished  Section  and  make  it  look  appetising.  If 
the  honey  has  to  be  sent  a  distance  use  spring  crated,  or 
disaster  will  certainly  follow.  A  home  macl©  one  may  be 
easily  contrived  out  of  an  orange  or  egg  box  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  springs  purchased  of  the  upholsterer.  If  the  honey  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  strain  it  well  through  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth.  Be 
certain  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  run  it  into  clear  glass  bottles  or 
jars,  with  neat  labels  bearing  your  name  and  the  guarantee 
that  it  is  “  pure  Briti.sh  honey,”  and  not  importecl  glucose, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  lower  the  price  of  the  British  pro¬ 
duction. 

Price. — I  was  reading  a  standard  work  on  the  price  of  honey, 
and  the  writer  says  the  price  for  section  honey  varies  from 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.,  and  extracted  from  lOd.  to  Is.  This  is  very 
wide  of  the  price  that  any  friend  of  mine  ever  realises.  Last 
year  I  disposed  of  about  2601b  at  9d.  iier  lb,  and  I  was  very 
well  jileased,  for  it  worked  out  at  a  profit  of  nearly  £9  when 
all  had  been  paid  for.  By  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fancy 
price  you  lose  in  the  long  run.  An  acciuaintance  of  mine  would 
not  sell  any  honey  at  less  than  Is.  per  lb  or  section,  with  the 
result  that  he  baiely  cleared  exjienses  ;  and  by  selling  at  9d., 
and  jilacing  it  within  the  reach  of  a  greate-r  number,  he  would 
have  secured  a  handsome  profit. — Hybla. 


■«< 


All  correspondence  relating  to' editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  ‘'The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,'  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  corresiiondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  onij'  six  on  any 
one  occasion. 

TENNIS  COURT  (G.  R.). — Tlie  ground  for  a  tennis  court 
should  be  level,  smooth,  firm,  and  well  drained.  For  how  to 
mark  off  a  court,  see  our  issue  for  April  2,  this  year,  where  there 
i^  also  given  an  illustration,  size.s,  Ac. 

CINERARIAS  DYING  OFF  (P.  K.).— The  Cinerarias  are  not 
infested  by  any  disease,  but  are  killed  at  the  roots  and  root-stem 
level  with  the  soil,  and  is  probably  due  to  watering  them  with 
Little’s  soluble  jiheuyle  in  too  powerful  solution.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  account  for  the  death  of  the  plants,  the  roots  being 
certainly  destroyed,  and  we  did  not  find  the  eelworm  and  Radish 
grub  you  allude  to  as  being  present,  though  you  do  not  attribute 
the  collapse  of  the  Cinerarias  to  them.  We  think  the  evil  is  in 
giving  the  plants  “too  much  of  a  good  thing,”  the  soil  also  being 
wet  and  sour  ;  and  the  plants  also  seem  to  have  been  badly  potted. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LEAVES  BROWNED  AND 
WITHERED  (X.  Y.  Z.). — The  leaves  have  the  appearance  of 
attack  by  Chrysanthemum  leaf  blight  (Cylindrosiiorium 
Chrysauthemi),  but  we  did  not  find  the  fungus,  though  the 
blotches  have  the  yellow  marking  at  the  circumference  of  the 
browned  parts  that  indicate  the  presence  of  the  mycelium  in  the 
tissues  of  the  leaf.  This  appearance,  however,  obtains  when  the 
leaf  tissues  are  destroyed  by  wet  lodging  on  them  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  recent  and  con¬ 
tinued  rainy  weather,  and  we  should  attribute  the  browning  to 
that  cause.  Possibly  dusting  with  black  sulphur  (sulphur  vivum) 
would  have  a  good  effect.  The  Orchid  is  an  Odontoglossum,  but 
we  do  not  recognise  the  particular  variety.  Consult  an  Orchid 
specialist  in  your  locality,  as  it  is  impossible  to  name  varieties 
without  comparison. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  RECEIVED  (J.  Uclale).— Received  with 
thanks,  and  will  let  you  know  soon. 

INARCHING  MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  UPON  GROS 
COLMAN  GRAPE  (D.  C.). — So  far  as  we  have  judged,  the  in¬ 
arching  will  have  no  effect  on  the  flavour  of  either  Grape,  or  only 
the  faintest.  But  what  is  your  object  ?  That,  you  do  not  state. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  (E.  J.  W.).— This  beautiful 
Noisette  Rose  strikes  freely,  and  grows  well  from  cuttings,  many 
preferring  it  on  its  own  roots.  The  author  of  “The  Book  o£ the 
Rose  ”  (which  book  you  should  possess),,  however,  says  it  does 
much  better  budded  on  the  Briar  than  cn  its  own  roots,  and  he  is 
authoritative, 

CUTTING  OFF  TOP  OF  TULIP  TREE  (F.  L.).— This  splen¬ 
did  tree,  far  too  uncommonly  met  with  in  pleasure  grounds,  is 
rather  impatient  of  heading  down,  not  breaking  freely,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all,  from  the  old  wood.  We,  however,  have  no 
experience  of  pollarding  a  large  tree.  The  most  we  have  seen 
was  the  reduction  of  the  head  considerably  to  balance  it,  in  con- 
,sequenc3  of  a  limb  being  broken  off,  and  this  left  a  considerable 
number  of  small  branches  Avith  buds,  Avhich  is  different  from 
leaving  only  bare  wood.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents 
may  have  experience  on  this  particular  point,  and  Avill  favour 
with  its  expression. 

BLACK  CURRANT  SHOOTS  (W.  V\^.).— Yes,  the  shoots  are 
infested  in  the  buds  with  the  Black  Currant  bud  mite  (Phytoptus 
ribis).  As  the  scales  of  the  buds  are  more  or  less  open,  due  to 
the  growth  of  erineum  or  hairs  caused  by  the  mite.s,  spraying  the 
buslms  with  paraftin  oil  emulsion  solution  would  have  a  good 
effect,  diluting  the  emulsion  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  Avater. 
The  emulsion  is  readily  made  by  dissolA'ing  one  quart  of  softsoap  in 
tAvo  quarts  of  boiling  soft  Avater,  and  on  removing  from  the  fire, 
and  Avhile  still  boiling  hot,  adding  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and 
immediately  churning  the  mixture  Avith  a  small  hand  syringe, 
then,  in  five  minutes,  a  perfect  emulsion  Avill  be  obtained.  This 
diluted  ten  times  AA’ith  hot  soft  AA’ater,  and  Avell  mixed,  may  be 
sprayed  on  at  a  temperatui'e  of  135deg  to  ITOdeg,  thoroughly 
treating  the  bushes.  When  they  are  leafless,  the  bushes  may 
again  be  sprayed  Avith  the  paraffin  oil  emulsion  solution  at  a 
strength  of  one  part  emulsion  to  seven  parts  Avater,  the  treatment 
being  thorough, 

SKELETONISING  LEAVES  (J.  J.  G.).— 1.  Steep  the  leaves 
in  rain  water  in  an  open  A'essel  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Water 
must  occasionally  be  added  tO'  compensate  for  evaporation.  The 
leaves  Avill  soon  putrefy,  and  their  membranes  Avill  begin  to  open, 
When  they  have  reached  this  stage  lay  them  on  a  clean,  Avhite 
plate,  filled  with  fresh  Avater,  and  Avith  gentle  touches  take  off 
the  external  membranes,  separating  them  cautiously  near  the 
middle  rib.  When  there  is  an  opening  toAvards  the  latter  the 
Avhole  membrane  separates  easily.  The  process  requires  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  as  ample  time  must  be  given,  sometimes  three 
months  or  longer,  for  the  vegetable  tissue  to  separate.  W’hen  per¬ 
fectly  cleared  from  the  cuticle,  ttc.,  bleach  the  leaAms  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  made  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  to  half  a 
gallon  of  water;  the  operation  of  bleaching  may  be  expedited  by 
adding  half  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  the  solution.  When 
the  leaves  are  taken  out  of  the  bleaching  liquid  put  them  into 
clean  Avater  for  a  short  time,  and  then  carefully  dry  them,  either 
betAveen  blotting  paper  before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun,  after  AA'hich 
they  may  be  pressed  flat  in  books.  2.  A  more  expeditious 
method  is  to  take  a  tablespoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  mixed  Avith 
one  quart  of  .spring  Avater.  In  this  the  leaves  should  be  soaked 
for  about  four  hours,  then  taken  out  and  Avell  washed  in  a  basin 
filled  with  Avater,  after  which  they  should  be  left  to  dry,  with 
free  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Some  of  the  larger  leaves,  or  sncl> 
as  have  strong  midribs  and  veins,  will  require  to  be  left  for 
rather  more  than  four  hours  in  the  liquid. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS. — Con-espondents  ivhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloioing  number.  (C.  C.  M.). — We  think  the  Rose  is  Maiden’s 
Blush,  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  a  growiug 
specimen.  (A  Lady  Reader). — Tamarix  gailica.  (J.  B.).— Rubus 
rossefolius  var.  (F.  N.). — 1,  Juglans  regia;  2,  the  yellow  form  of  the 
False  Acacia  ;  3,  Genista  tetnensis.  (F.  L.). — 1,  Solanum  nigrum  ;  2, 
Montbretia  crocosmseflora.  (J.  T.  V.). — Bredia  hirsuta  (see  Gadding 
and  Gathering  this  week). 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Bulbs. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Wm.  Clibran  and  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  C8,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — Also  Roses  and 
Flowering  Plants. 

Dicksons,  Chester. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

W.  FromoAv  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick,  W. 

Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 

Kent  and  Brydon,  Seedsmen,  Darlington, 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cbiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest  1 

Temperature  I 

on  Grass.  | 

1905. 

■^August. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

1 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb, 

CIL 

<D 

bX) 

a 

s 

CO 

<u 

o 

Sunday  ...25 
Monday  ...24 
Tuesday  ...25 
Wed’sday  26 
Thursday  27 
Friday  ...23 
Saturday  29 

W. 

S.S.W. 

w.s.w. 

s.s.w. 

8.W. 

AV.S.W. 

W.N.W. 

deg. 
59-2 
55  0 
55-2 
57  8 
64-5 
59-5 
610 

deg. 

54-6 

54- 2 

55- 6 
54-2 
57-8 

56- 2 
61-5 

deg. 
78-8 
67-9 
61-5 
69  6 
eo-5 
71-2 
69'7 

deg. 

58-5 

44-2 

51 - 0 
39'6 

52- 2 
550 
58  5 

i 

Ins. 

0T6 

0-96 

0-02 

0-07 
;  0T9 

[ 

deg. 

61  4 
61-8 
eo-7 
58  8 

60- 5 

61- 2 

62  5 

deg. 
61-2 
61-5 
61-0 
60  5 
£0'5 
60  5 
60  8 

deg. 
59T 
59-2 
£9  2 
59-2 
59-2 
59-0 
59  0 

deg. 

35  2 

40  6 

49  2 
55-5 
49-0 

51  6 

57  6 

Means  ... 

58*8 

1 

56-0 

68  4 

48T 

Total, 
i  1-40 

610 

C08 

j  591 

j  45  5 

A  Aveek  of  variable  Aveather.  Avitli  I’ain  on  five  days. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— September  2nd. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Apples,  Italian,  per  pad  6  0  to  0  0 
,,  cooking,  bush.  6  0  8  0 

,,  dessert,  T-bush.  5  0  9  0 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  10  13 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  1  0  16 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0  15  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 

Artichokes,  green,  doz 


-IS’s, 


Pears,  Williams. 

per  case  . 

,,  small,  ^-sieve  ... 
Pines,  St.  Michael’s 
Plpms,  Rivers’,  -^-sieve 
Orleans,  ,, 
Victorias, ,, 


,  ,  -  -  , 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz. 
Cabbages,  Spring,  it 
Carrots,  bunch  ... 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Corn  Salad,  strike 
Cos  Lettuce,  doz.... 
Cucumbers  doz.  ... 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch 
Horseradish,  bunch 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

2 

OtoO 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3  0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Peas,  bushel . 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

Radishes,  doz . 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush. 

Spinach,  bush.  _ . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Turnips,  bnch . 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot 


Aralias,  doz. ... 

Araucaria,  doz. 

Aspidistra,  doz . 18  0 

Crotons,  doz . 18  0 

Cvnerus  alternifolius 

^^doz .  4  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz.  ... 

small,  100 ... 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 
12  0  30  0 


4  0 
10  0 
9  0 

Foliageplants,  var,  each  10 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


36  0 
30  0 

5  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
16  0 
12  0 

5  0 


Grevilleas,.  48’s,  doz.  ... 

Heliotrope  . 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

,,  white  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  ... 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun — 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnchs . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
3  0  to  4  0 
0  2  0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0  0 


1 
0  6 
10  0 
0 
0 
1 
2 


2 

1 

12 

1 

1 

0 


3  0  4  0 


4  0 
1  6 
2  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


4  0  6  0 


Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle, English,  bunch 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles^ 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  .. 
Stephanotis,  doz.  , 
Tuberoses,  gross  ... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

6  0  to  7  0 

6  0 

7  0 

3  0 

5  0 

8  0 

9  0 

9  0 

10  0 

8  0 

9  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  2to0  H 

1  0 

0  0 

0  8 

0  9 

1  6 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

4  0 

5  0 

5  0 

6  0 

0  9 

1  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  3 

0  4 

0  0 

0  2 

2-sized  pot 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

5  0  to  0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

12  0 

0  0 

12  0 

18  0 

3  0 

0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

6  0 

9  6 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

63  0 

24  0 

30  0 

4  0 

6  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

9  Ctol2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

0  0 

0  6 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

2  0 

)  1  6 

2  0 

2  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  6 

2  6 

3  0 

1  6 

0  0 

k  0 

3 
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The  Master’s  Eye. 


A  farmer  of  a  past  generation  being  asked  what  manure 
he  applied  to  his  land  replied,  Shoe  leather,”  meaning  that 
the  wearing  of  boots  in  tramping  to  and  fro  o’er  his  fields 
was  considered  by  him  to  be  essential  to  successful  farming. 
The  principle  which  was  in  the  mind  of  that  farmer  is 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  every  class  of  business, 
for  it  means,  in  plain  words,  close  personal  supervision  of 
details. 

No  doubt  there  are  capable  foremen  who  can  take  this 
close  drudgery  w'ork  off  the  master’s  hands  ;  but  such  men 
are  difficult  to  find,  and  even  the  best  of  them  cannot  put 
the  same  personal  interest  into  his  w'ork  as  the  master  can. 
In  the  case  of  foremen  of  average  calibre,  it  too  often 
happens  that  they  have  axes  of  their  own  to  grind,  and  a 
labourer  who  is  not  too  particular  about  doing  a  few  odd  jobs 
for  the  foreman  out  of  work  hours,  may  be  allowed  a  very  easy 
time  in  them. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  lament  the  disappearance  of 
the  gentleman  farmer,  by  whom  they  mean  the  man  who 
shot  and  hunted,  and  left  the  serious  work  of  farming  to  the 
hands  of  his  bailiff  or  foreman.  That  such  men  are  now 
comparatively  scarce  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  are  they 
farmers?  We  emphatically  answer — No.  A  farmer,  as  we 
opine,  is  one  who  makes  business,  not  pleasure,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  and  attends  closely  to  it.  We  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  large  profits  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  that  farming  for  amusement 
should  only  be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  well-lined 
pockets.  Therefore  we  need  not  further  emphasise  the 
statement  that  those  who  take  up  farming  seriously  must 
prosecute  it  fully  in  every  detail.  To  succeed,  a  farmer 
should  absolutely  be  master,  and  he  cannot  be  so  if  he  leaves 
everything  to  a  foreman,  which  he  must  do  unless  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  see  all  his  orders  carried  out  personally. 

On  large  mixed  farms  there  are  generally  at  least  three 
responsible  men — the  foreman,  the  shepherd,  and  the  cowman 
or  yardman.  Each  has  his  own  department.  The  foreman 
superintends  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  the  shepherd  is 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  sheep,  as  the  yardman  is 
for  the  cattle  and  pigs.  If  the  master  personally  superin¬ 
tends  these  men,  everything  works  harmoniously :  there  is 
only  one  master,  and  he  is  supreme.  But'  if  the  stockmen 
are  ruled  through  the  foreman,  there  arises  a  dual-  responsi¬ 
bility  with  unsatisfactory  results.  What  is  anybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business,  and  much  time  is  spent  in 
wrangling  instead  of  getting  work  done.  However  large  the 
farm,  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  the  farmer  to  see  the  work 
done  ;  and  with  the  bicycle  to  aid  the  horse,  and  his  own 
legs,  it  is  a  poor  excuse  for  him  to  say  that  he  cannot  see  to 
everything. 

A  personal  friend  of  ours  who  is  very  active  on  his  bike 
declares  that  he  has  saved  at  least  £100  per  annum  in  manual 
labour  since  he  began  to  farm  on  it.  He  is  practically  his 
own  foreman,  although  he  pays  a  man  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
He  does  a  good  share  of  the  shepherd’s  work  on  that  same 
bike,  and  thereby  is  able  to  employ  that  shepherd  profitably 
elsewhere.  Such  a  procedure,  if  carried  out  by  the  foreman, 
would  be  instantly  resented  by  the  shepherd  as  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  work  and  result  in  endless  bickering. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  difference  in  the  working 
energy  of  the  men  employed  by  such  a  master  and  those 
employed  by  oue  who  gallops  into  the  fields  about  9.30  and 
is  away  again  before  he  has  had  time  to  see  who  is  there. 
The  latter’s  men  know  where  the  hounds  meet  and  that  they 
will  be  free  from  supervision  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Another  man  w’e  know  makes  a  point  of  seeing  every  man 
at  work  at  least  once  a  day,  and  greatly  varies  the  times  of 


his  visits.  As  one  of  his  men  observed,  ‘‘  We  always  have  to 
keep  at  it,  for  Jimmy  always  comes  when  we  don’t  expect 
him.  Farmers  should  always  pay  their  men’s  wages  person¬ 
ally  ;  for  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  delegate  this  duty  to  a  foreman, 
as  it  exalts  the  importance  of  the  latter  at  the  exjoense  of 
the  master.  If  tlie  farmer  sees  liis  men  at  work  every  day 
and  pays  them  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  avoid  any  undue 
leakage  of  hard  cash  as  regards  the  w^ages  account ;  and  it 
is  the  wages  bill  wdiich  is  the  most  serious  item  of  the 
farmer’s  expenditure. 

The  master’s  presence  is  most  necessary  on  threshing 
days.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  to  see 
that  good  corn  is  not  diverted  to  uses  which  its  owmer  would 
not  intend  it  for.  It  is  also  necessary  to  w^atch  the  threshing 
process,  to  see  that  on  the  one  hand  the  grain  is  all  separated 
from  the  straw,  and  on  the  other  that  it  is  not  bruised  and 
broken  by  too  much  threshing. 

The  selling  of  the  corn  should  also  be  a  personal  duty  of 
the  farmer.  He  should  see  to  having  his  samples  properly 
dressed  by  the  wdnnowdng  machine,  blow'er  or  screen,  and 
that  the  bulk  of  grain  has  been  so  thoroughly  mixed  together 
that  he  can  deliver  it  all  alike  and  equal  to  sample.  Personal 
and  careful  attention  to  these  matters  soon  meet  wdth 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  millers  and  maltsters,  who  will 
bid  above  the  market’s  limit  of  price  rather  than  miss  that 
w'hich  they  know'  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  sale  of  fat 
stock.  The  auction  system  has  taken  deep  root  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  laziness  of  the 
farmers  of  the  last  generation.  It  is  much  easier  to  send 
cattle  and  sheep  to  an  auction  than  to  stand  with  them  for 
hours  in  the  open  market.  Many  farmers  nowadays  do  not 
trouble  even  to  attend  the  auctions,  but  accept  with  a  growl 
what  the  auctioneer  sends  them  by  next  post. 

Gates  require  close  attention  by  the  master.  They 
should  always  sw'ing  freely,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least 
necessity  they  should  be  rehung.  With  the  shepherd’s 
assistance  (which  the  active  farmer  will  always  be  able  to 
control)  and  a  bag  of  tools,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  all  gates 
in  o-ood  order  without  any  expense  except  for  nails,  screw'S, 
or  an  occasional  new'  head  or  ledge. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  ought  to  be  hard  at  work  with  reaping,  but  the  corn  is  no 
sooner  dry  after  one-  shower  than  the  clouds  roll  up  again  and' 
everything  is  wet  once  more.  As  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old 
hands  we  are  rather  inclined  to  cut  the  crops  in  too  green  a  state, 
perhaps  the  hindrances  may  be  for  our  good.  Self-binders  are 
w'orking  very  well  when  the  straw  is  sufficiently  dry,  and,  given 
dry  weather,  they  w'ill  cut  almost  anything.  The  crops  have  stood 
the  w'eather  well  and  are  no  more  storm-broken  than  they  were  a 
w'eek  ago. 

The  broken  time  has  been  partially  filled  by  getting  in  a 
suppb'  of  steam  coal  which  should  have  arrived  before.  The  men 
have  been  trimming  hedges  and  cleaning  roadside  ditches  of  the 
grass  and  rubbish  w'hich  grows  up  and  chokes  them.  A  neighbour, 
having  no  .straw',  is  using  this  material  from  the  ditches  to  make 
standings  for  his  corn  .stacks.  He  is  a  Potato  grower.  Another 
has  Wheat  straw  to  sell,  but  declines  to  accept  24s.  per  ton.  He 
is  not  a  Potato  grower.  ^ 

There  are  sinister  rumours  as  regards  the  w'ell,  or  rather  ill, 
doing  of  lambs.  Personally  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  our  friend  the  “  vet  ”  with  his  preven¬ 
tive  and  curative  drenches.  Those  farmers  who  have  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  unripe  Turnips  as  alternatives  to  flushed 
pasture,  w'ill  .soon  be  in  sore  plight  unless  the  weather  changes 
materially.  There  is  everything  favourable  to  attacks  of  thread¬ 
worms  (strougylus)  in  the  windpipe.  If  the  lambs  are  troubled 
w'itli  a  tiresome  and  persi.stent  cough,  more  especially  at  night, 
it  is  generally  owing  to  the  pre.sence  of  this  parasite.  We  have 
found  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  the  best  antidote,  but  it  requires 
careful  admini.stration.  Each  dose  should  be  mixed  separately, 
and  to  dose  a  large  number  of  lambs  it  is  w'ell  to  employ  three 
persoiLS.  Three  small,  narrow-necked  bottles,  holding  two  ounces, 
should  be  provided,  into  one  of  which  one  person  should  place  a 
tea.spoonful,  and  no  more,  of  turpentine,  another  person  should 
fill  up  the  bottle  with  linseed  oil,  which  should  be  w'ell  shaken 
and  then  handed  to  the  third  i)erson  to  administer.  This  should 
be  done  with  care  and  slowly,  to  avoid  pouring  any  of  the  fluid 
down  the  w'indpipe  into-  the  lungs,  .  .  .  _ 

The  land  is  so  wet  and  the  night.s  anything  but  warm,  .so  young 
calves  W'hich  have  been  lying,  out  in  the  pastures  w'ould  be  safer 
in  the  shelter  of  a  shed  during  the  night.  Prevention  is  better 
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ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 

Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


SPLENDID 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 

Our  DescriptiTe  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Ov^veen,  Haarlem,  Holland,  or 
to  our  General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries^  CHESTER 

RIVERS’ 

t 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  VINES, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard -House  Trees. 

A  IiARGB  AND  SELECT  8TOCB 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 


R.  D.  Blackmore’s  PEACH— “LIBRA.’ 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  R.H.S. 

Late  mid-season ;  very  large  and  heavy ;  average  widtl 
3iin.,  height  4in.,  weight  10— lloz.  Apex  depressed  ;  lol)e. 
unequal ;  suture  shallow.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  rich  creamv 
colour,  daintily  flushed  with  crimson.  Fine  melting  flesli 
which  separates  freely  from  the  stone;  rich  brisk  flavour, 
and  very  juicy.  Of  the  Seedling  Peaches  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  B.  D.  Black  more  this  is  the  one  he  selected  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  his  fellow  fruit-growers.  It  has  already  pro'ed 
itself  of  great  value  to  fellow  the  earlier  and  smallei 
varieties  under  glass.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  market-men  on  account  of  its  size,  high 
quality,  and  its  crimson  and  cream  coloured  skin,  which  i; 

very  distinct,  and  produces  a  goodly  appearance. 
Large  trained  Trees,  with  well-ripened  fruiting  wood, 
31/6.  Maidens,  21/-,  Direct  only  from  — 

Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


1,500,000 


BULBS. 


White,  and  Blue 


Spanish  Iris,  Vuili 

Crocus,  I'll  colors  -.  ... 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus 
Horsefeldii  . 

Trumpet  Narcissus  • 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus 
_  Madam  de  Graaff 

Sweet  Scented  Pheasant 

Narcissus  . 

Mixed  Narcissi  ... 

Double  Daffodils  S/*&  10,*  per  looo 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2  •  per  100. 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3  0  per  lOOO 
Snowdrops  5,*  &  7,0  per  lOOO, 
Strawberry  Plants  I/*  per  lou. 

eiNB  MR  utra  acroKK  oaotaiNC  ciaenNiac. 


7  0  per  1000. 

...  5  *  per  1000. 

...  5/*  per  100. 

...  5  *  per  100. 

7  0  per  1000. 
V.*  Od.  each.  J 
w.  3  «  each.  , 

Eye 

5;*  &  7  opcf  lOOO.  . 

5  •  per  1000 


Xross&Son,  Nurseries,  WisbecL 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Orevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucaria,s,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  S.  SMITH. 


Price  3/S  ;  Post  Free  3/7i. 

Thi  pine  apple  manual 

By  Contributors  to  the  Journal  of  Mortieulturs." 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 


Office:  12,  Mitrb Court  Chambers,  Fleet Strert,  E.C. 


DUT^H  mjLBS 

FRENCH  BOLBS!  and  ENGLISH  BULBS! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS. 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  HYACINTHS. 
TULIPS.  CROCUS,  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOW¬ 
DROPS,  IRIS,  P./EONIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  ST.,  COVERT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Heating  apparatus  for  Greenhouses  and 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hot- 
water  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators, 
Cisterns,  Pumps,  Baths,  &c.  —  JONES  &  ATTWOOD 
Stourbridge. 


The  garden  manual  :  for  the  Caltivation 

and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers, 
niustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Revised 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6 ;  post 
free,  1/9.  •,*  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold.— 

Office:  12.  Mitre  Co^rt  Chambers,  Fi  let  Street  E.C 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture ;  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  bj 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 
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Classification  of  Narcissi. 

he  first  and  main  object  of  all 
J  classification  is  to  simplify  the 

study  of  objects  of  interest  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  to  facilitate 
their  recognition.  With  the 
botanical  classification  of  the 
Daftbdil  or  Narcissus  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  since  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  the 
“  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  of  1869  is  still  the 
best  to  employ  in  diagnosing  the  true  or  wild 
species.  The  fir.st  attempt  to  define  pseudo- 
Narcissi  from  true  Narcissi  for  garden  pur¬ 
poses  was  made  by  Parkinson  in  his  classical 
“  Paradisus  in  Sole,  or  the  Garden  of  Pleasant 
Flowers,”  originally  published  in  1629,  or,  say, 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  William 
Shakespeare,  whom  Parkinson  long  survived. 

That  a  few  additions  to  Mr.  Baker’s  system 
are  now  considered  needful  is  mainly  due  to 
the  enormous  strides  made  in  the  hybridisation 
and  cross  breeding  of  these  beautiful  Spring 
flowers  by  modern  cultivators,  and  especially 
by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  to  whose 
industry  and  forethought  nearly  all  the  very 
finest  and  best  of  modern  seedlings,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  distinct  new  sections,  are  due. 

The  two  new  sections  at  present  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  as  not  coming  under  Mr.  Baker’s  or 
Mr.  Peter  Barr’s  classifications,  are,  firstly,  the 
Johnstonei  group,  or  the  hybrid  offspring  of 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus  and  N.  triaudrus ;  and, 
secondly,  the  flat,  or  disc-crowned  section, 
which  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  and  myself  propose 
should  be  called  Euglebearti,  after  their  raiser, 
Mr.  Engleheart, 

lu  justice  to  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  ought  to  be 
stated  here  that  when  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  and 
myself  brought  our  proposed  system  of  classi¬ 
fying  Garden  Daffodils  before  them  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  April  14th,  1902,  they,  as 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Qardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meeting's,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THB  HDITOR,”  iti 
12,  Mitra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  B.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  n..  other 
address. 
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a  body,  utterly  disagreed  -with  it,  scouted  it,  in  fact  as  unwork¬ 
able  ;  aud  so  far  have  merely  acted  as  critics,  without  having 
suggested  or,  as  a  learned  and  corporate  body  of  experts,  pro¬ 
duced  anything  better  or  more  practical  themselves.  Neither 
Mr.  P.  E.  Barr  nor  myself  desired  their  adoption  of  our  plan  ; 
we  were,  and  still  are,  open  to  any  new  light  on  an  intricate  and 
complicated  question. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society,  held  at 
Birmingham  two  days  later,  April  16,  the  subject  was  again 
opened  by  Mr.  Barr  and  myself  at  the  dinner,  on  the  eve  of  a 
long  and  busy  day,  when  the  classification  here  reprinted,  with 
one  or  two  alterations  since  made,  was  read  by  Mr.  Barr,  who, 
on  concluding,  said  that  the  question  was  still  in  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  stage,  but  that  he  hoped  before  another  season  it  might 
be  brought  nearer  to  some  practical  solution.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  here,  that  before  the  subjoined  skeleton  plan  of  classify¬ 
ing  Garden  Narcissus  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Barr,  Professor 
W.  Hillhouse  read  a  proposed  system  of  his  own,  which  con¬ 
tained  many  excellent  points,  but  as  it  was  really  de  novo,  and 
ignored  even  the  backbone  of  the  system  in  use  since  1869,  to 
which  growers,  exhibitors,  and  others  have  become  accustomed, 
it  was  felt  that  it  could  never  be  adopted  in  its  entirety, 
although  containing  many  excellent  suggestions  for  a  remodelling 
of  an  elastic  and  workable  scheme.  Professor  Hillhouse’s 
suggested  system  is  published  in  this  number,  so  that  all 
interested  may  realise  its  importance  for  themselves. 

It  now  followed  that  the  speakers  at  Birmingham  were  really 
criticising  two  schemes  or  proposals  instead  of  one,  aud,  as 
usual  under  such  circumstances  and  late  at  night  after  a  good 
dinner,  neither  of  the  suggestions  had  justice  done  to  them.  In 
a  word,  I  may  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  “The  way  of  those 
who  propose  the  classification  of  the  Narcissus  is  hard.’’ 

Mr.  Engleheart  said  that  all  they  could  hope  for  was  to 
pledge  the  producers  of  both  schemes  not  to  rush  them  through 
until  they  had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  discussing 
them.  He,  with  more  time  to  do  so,  felt  that  he  should  criticise 
both  proposals,  and  he  thought  that  they  would  have  to  mix  up 
both,  and  run  them  into  a  much  more  simple  form,  before  they 
would  be  of  much  practical  use. 

The  Eev.  S.  E.  Bourne  followed,  and  said  that  there  must 
certainly  be  some  alteration  in  the  old  classification,  but  that 
care  rnust  be  exercised  lest  they  made  confusion  still  worse 
■  than  before.  Mr.  Bourne  pointed  out  that  Daffodils  were  now 
being  grown  in  America,  Australia,  aud  New  Zealand,  and  that 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  adopt  a  totally  new  system  when  all 
growers  had  become  so  used  to  the  old  one.  He  considered 
that  a  practical  system  was  possible  and  workable,  and  that 
apparent  difficulties  must  be  boldly  faced  and  overcome,  and  he 
considered  that  what  Mr.  Barr  had  proposed  would  form  the 
foundation  of  a  good  and  workable  scheme.  Mr.  Engleheart 
observed  that  a  working  scheme  or  system  was  not  impossible, 
but  that,  so,  far,  the  present  schemes  were,  he  thought, 
unworkable. 

Probationary  Classification  of  Garden  Narcissi,  as  Suggested 
BY  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Daffodil  Exhibition  and  Meeting,  1903. 

N.B. — Species  are  printed  in  small  heavy  type,  hybrid  and 
garden  varieties  are  shown  in  smaller  type. 

All  doubts  and  disputes  to  be  settled  by  actual  measurement. 

Group  I.  MAGNI  CORONATI,  TRUMPET  DAPPODILS. 

JHstinguisMng  character : — Tube  of  flower  as  broad  as  it  is  long 
(except  in  the  ease  of  Johnstoni),  and  the  crown  or  trumpet 
more  than  three-quarters  as  long  or  longer  than  the  perianth 
segments, 

A.  Ajax  or  True  Tri^mpet  Daffodils.  —  (Ajax  of  Salisbury 

Haworth  and  Herbert;  Pseudo-Narcissi,  of  Parkinson).  ’ 

(1)  Yellow  Selfs.  Example — N.  Maximus^ 

(2)  Bicolors,  with  white  perianth  and  yellow  or  primrose 

trumpet.  Example — N.  Horsfieldii. 

(3)  Silvery  white  and  sulphur-white  Selfs.  Example— lls 

Cernuus. 

(4)  Doubles.  Example — Telamonius  Plenus, 

B.  Johnstoni  (hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Triandrus) ;  tube  of  flower  much 

longer  than  it  is  wide.  Example— N.  Queen  of  Spain. 

C.  BACKHorsEi  (hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Tazetta,  the  seed  parent  being 

yellow  or  Bicolor  Ajax).  Example — N.  William  Wilks. 

D.  TrIdymus  (hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Tazetta,  the  latter  being  the  seed 
'  bedring  parent).  Example— S.  A.  De  Graaff. 

E.  Humei.  Example— Is .  Hume’s  Giant. 

F.  Corbularia  (syn.  Bulbocodium),  the  Hoop  Petticoat  or  Medusa’s 

Trumpet  Daffodils,  Self  yellow,  citron  or  white.  Example — 
N.  Corbularia  Conspicua. 

G.  Cyclamineus,  a  species  with  abruptly  reflexed  perianth  and 

remarkably  shortened  tube. 


Group  II.  MEDIO  CORONATI,  CHALICE  CUPS  or  STAR 
NARCISSI.  Mostly  hybrids,  but  including  the  two 
species  Triandrus  and  Juucifolius. 

A.  Incomparabilis  (Ajax  x  Poeticus). 

Distinguishing  character: — Depth  of  cup)  more  than  one-third  to 
three-quarters  the  length  of  the  perianth  segments. 

Example— Its.  Cynosure.  ,  ‘ 

B.  Barrii. 

Distinguishing  character: — Depth  of  cup>  one-quarter  to  one-thircl 
the  length  of  perianth  segments. 

Examjyle — N.  Barrii  Conspieuus. 

C.  Leedsii,  comprising  the  white  and  sulphur  cupped  Incompara¬ 

bilis  and  Barrii  forms  with  piure  white  segments.  Exa/mple— 
N.  Minnie  Hume.  > 

D.  Engleheartii,  comprising  the  varieties  with  flattened  disc-like 

crowns,  which  by  measurement  come  under  Group  II. 
Examples— S .  Egret,  N.  Astrardente,  &c. 

E.  Macleai  and  Nelsoni  (hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Tazetta  or  Ajax 

Bicolor  x  Poeticus). 

F.  Bernardi  (hybrids  of  Abscissus  and  Variiformis  x  Poeticus  and 

intermediate  between  N.  Incomparabilis  and  N.  Nelsoni). 

G.  Odorus  (hybrids  of  Ajax  x  Jonquilla).  Example — K.  Gdorus 

Rugulosus. 

H.  Triandrus,  a  species  with  abruptly  refiexed  perianth.  Example — 

N.  Triandrus  Albus  (Angel’s  Tears). 

I.  Juucifolius,  a  rush-leaved  species  with  widenefi^Eown. 

Group  IIJ.  PARVI  CORONATI.  Short  and  small-crowned  Nar¬ 
cissi. 

Distinguishing  character: — Depth  of  cupr  less  than  one  quarter 
the  length  of  perianth  segments. 

.4.  Poeticus  or  True  Poet’s  Daffodils.  Example—'^.  Poeticus 
Ornatus.  ’  'v-  ' 

B.  Burbidgei,  hybrids  of  N.  Incomparabilis,  Barrif,  and  Leedsii 

X  N.  Poeticus.  Examples — N.  John  Bain  and  Falstaff. 

C.  Tazetta,  bunch  or  cluster-flowered  Self  yellows,  bicolors,  whites, 

and  doubles  ;  also  N.  Schizanthes  orientalis. 

D.  Hybrids,  Tenuior,  Gracilis,  Intermedius,  Biflorus. 

E.  Species — Dubius,  Serotinus,  Elegans,  Viridi,florus,  Pachy- 

bolbos,  Canariensis,  Broussonetti,  &c. 

F.  Jonquilla  (a  species),  rush-leaved,  golden-flowered,  very  fragrant . 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  two  distinct  new  sections, 
viz.,  Johnstonei  and  Engleheartii,  to  be  provided  for,  and  this 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  and  myself  in  our  scheme, 
which  retains  all  the  old  divisions  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  in 
1869,  and  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  in  1884,  after  the  first  Na-rcissus 
Conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societyi  Our  plan  is  ' 
also  elastic,  and  may  be  made  to  include  new  sections  when 
modern  raisers  of  seedling  Narcissus  succeed  in  creating  them. 
By  publishing  the  two  plans  (as  proposed  at  Birmingham)  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  an  opportunity,  will  be  afforded  to  _a 
wide  circle  of  Daffodil  specialists,  ^ang^, breeders  to  note  their 
objections;  but  it  is  desirable  that  in  criticising  our  scheme 
something  better  should  be  proposed  dn  place  of  whatever  may - 
be  objected  to,  and  in  this  way  something  really  workable  and 
trustworthy  will  be  gained  worthy  of  general  approval. 

As  Professor  Hillhouse  pertinently  observed  at  Birmingharn, 
a  natural  or  genealogical  classification  for  garden  seedlings  is 
impossible,  “hence  classification  must  be  essentially  artificial, 
and  determined  by  convenience  and  elasticity.”  Mr.  Barr  and 
myself  had  already  and  quite  independently  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  hence  the  suggestion  that  actual  measurements 
should  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  indecision  at. 
public  exhibitions  of  these  flowers. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  very  excellent  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  for  its  careful  reprint 
of  the  proceedings  as  to  classification  and  the  discussion  at 
Birmingham  in  April,  1903.—' F.  W.  Burbidge,  M. A.,  V.M.H. 

For  the  accompanying  illustrations  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  London. 

Professor  Hillhouse’s  Provisional  Scheme  for  Classifying 
Garden  Narcissi.  Proposed  and  Read  at  Birmingham 
Midland  Daffodil  Society’s  Show,  April  16th,  1903. 

Professor  Hillhouse  introduced  a  paper  for  discussion  on  the 
classification  of  the  genus  Narcissus  for  horticultural  purposes. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  learned  and  technical  paper,  he  dealt 
with  the  general  character  of  the  genus,  its  habitat  and  geo¬ 
graphical  range,  and  referring  particularly  to  it  as  a  polymorphic 
genus,  with  very  numerous  natural  hybrids,  and  like  i^osa,, 
Rubus,  and  other  genera,  not  yet.settled  down  by  evolution,  i.e.,, 
is  probably  in  a  developmental  state.  Hence  classification  must 
be  essentially  artificial,  and  determined  by  convenience  and 
elasticity.  There  were,  he  said,  two  fundamental  types  of 
flower,  (a)  the  large  corona,  six  stamens  of  equal  length,  arising 
from  near  the  base  of  the  tube;  and  (b)  the  small  corona,  six 
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Daffodil,  or  Trumpet  Narcissus. 

I  — Magniooronati,  section  of  Baker, 


a  pity  that  be  did  uot  standardise  the  compara¬ 
tive  lenpths  of  tube  and  corona,  instead  of  peri- 
anth  and  corona.  The  internal  subdivision  of 
these  groups  was  now  too  complex  and  inelastic. 
With  intercrossing  and  recrossing  everi/  grada¬ 
tion  of  form  was,  or  might  he  found,  and  form 
could  not  be  defined  in  sufficiently  rigid  terms ; 
as  for  example,  how  to  exactly  state  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  IncomjyaraJrilis  a7id  Barri  !■  In 
his  attempt  at  rearrangement,  a  few  new  names 
liad  been  introduced.  Amongst  Daffodil  en¬ 
thusiasts,  six  names  stood  out  pre-eminent — 
Backhouse,  Herbert,  Leeds  in  the  past,  Barr, 
Burbidge  and  Englelieart  in  the  present.  Those 
six  names  he  had  utilised,  associating  each,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  an  appropriate  group, 
and  to  avoid  cotrfusion  where  the  name  had 
iieen  used  before,  he  had  given  it  a  new  ending. 
T'he  Professor  then  stated  his  scheme  of  Classi¬ 
fication  as  under:  A.  Magni-coronce — Trumpet 
crowned  Daffodils  (Corbularia,  Ajax,  and  Gany- 
inedes  of  Baker,  and  of  Pax).  Al.  Corbularia 
— N.  Bulbocodium  and  its  vars.  A2.  Bach- 
hoHsea— All  yellow  seifs,  or  nearly  seifs  (to 


stamens  of  unequal 
length,  three  arising 
from  nearer  the  top  of 
the  tube  than  the 
others.  Then  there 
was  an  intermediate 
type  of  flower,  perhaps 
partly  natural  (that 
was  to  say  its  sources 
were  very  remote)  as 
for  example :  Trian- 
drus,  Jonquilla,  but 
probably  mainly  recent 
hybrids  between  (a) 
and  (6),  e.g.,  N.  in- 
comparabilis.  There 
were  two  types  of  leaf, 
flat  and  rush,  also  with 
an  intermediate  type. 
Natural  garden  hybrids 
also  very  common,  for 
the  earlier  growers  did 
uot  artificially  hybri¬ 
dise  (cp  Parkinson’s  list 
and  figures,  17th  cent.). 
Referring  to  Baker’s 
Classification  in  three 
groups,  the  Professor 
said  the  general  lines 
were  still  adapted  for 
use,  but  perhaps  it  was 


— Bicolors,  or  nearly 
seifs  (to  include  Ber¬ 
nard!,  Leedsii,  mon- 
tanus,  Mac’eiii,  and 
Nelson!  —  the  former 
perhaps  only  a  dwarf 
form  of  the  latter — 
and  Tridymus).  B3. 
Flore  Pleno. 

C.  Pa7'vi-coron(P  — 
Saucer-crowned  Daffo¬ 
dils,  ^  The  natural 
species  of  horticultural 
value  included  in  this 
group  are  Ah  Jo^iquilla , 
Poeticus,  and  Tazetta. 
Cl.  Burbidgta.  C2. 
Englelieart ea  (including 
varieties  of  Poeticus). 
C3.  Jo7iquilta  (to  in¬ 
clude  gracilis  and 
tenuior).  C4.  Poly¬ 
anthus  (to  include 
bidorus,  sch  izan  th  us, 
and  Tazetta). 

He  suggested  that 
if  the  disposition  were 
towards  a  more  revo¬ 
lutionary  treatment  of 
the  genus,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  lengths  of  tube 


Hybrid  Chalice  Cups,  or  Star  Narcissus. 

IL— Medio-coronati,  sectionof  Baker. 


times  the  length  of  the  tube; 


=  14  or  more. 


and,  corona  were  taken  as  a  basis,  the  groups 
could  be  formed  thus  : — 

1.  hlagni-i'oronre  (or  Hrevifuhw )  with  corona  one 
and  a  half  or  more 
i.e.,  corona 

tu)>e  ^ 

Tube  broadening  from  the  base  or  near  the  base. 

2.  }[edii-coronce  (or  Medii-tubre ) -dW  between  the 

other  lengths.  .  - 

Tube  cylindrical  below,  broadening  above. 

3.  Parvi-coromr  ( or  Longituhai ),  with  tul)C 
twice,  or  more  times,  the  length  of  the  corona; 
i.e.,  tube 


corona 


=  2  or  more. 


iuclude  Humei  and  Backhouse!, 
rally  included  in  Medii-coronata), 


both  L 
A3.  Her- 
hertea  - 


Poet’s  Narcissus,  or  Small  Crown 
Narcissi.  111.— Parvi-coronati, 
section  of  Baker. 

maining 

winter  months.  The  fruit 
is  grown  in  the  Tigre 
district  of  Argentina,  the 
centre  of  the  Peach 
market.  At  the  junction 


A  New  Winter  Fruit  Supply. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  crop,  we  are  to  have 
an  unusual  quantity  of  dainty  fruit  offered  this  winter, 
and  “  Lloyd’s  ”  is  able  to  announce  a  new  departure 
in  the  trade,  which  will  put  an  hitherto  unattainable 
supply  on  the  market.  Some  50,000  or  60,000  cases 
of  assorted  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots,  and 
Asparagus  will  be  sent  to  England  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  commencing  to  arrive  at  Covent 
Garden  in  January,  and  continuing  to  do  so  through 
the  re- 


N  Johnstonel  Queen  of  Sp:.in. 


Bicolor,  or 
white,  or  nearly  white, 
seifs.  A4.  Triandrecc 
— (to  include  Cernuus, 
Johnstoni,  Cyclami- 
neus,  &c.)  with  reflexed 
periauthsegments,  pro¬ 
bably  all  hybrids  of  N. 
triandrus,  and  having 
its  character. ’A5.  Flore 
Pleno. 

B.  Medii-coroncp — 
Chalice-crowned  Daffo¬ 
dils.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Odorus  and 
Juncifolius,  all  '  tlie 
varieties  in  this  group 
are  probably  hybrids, 
and  as  such  I  count 
also  N.  Incoinparahilis 
of  Baker’s  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Bl.  Barria — All 
yellow  seifs,  or  nearly 
seifs  (to  include  most 
Barrii,  incomparabilis, 
N.  Juncifolius  and 
Odorus),  B2.  Leedsia 


of  the  Tigre  River  with 
another  stream  suitable 
land  is  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  store-houses, 
where  fruit  will  be  placed 
ready  for  export. 

Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the 
Buenos'  Ayres  and  Ro¬ 
sario  Railway  for  the 
carriage  of  the  fruit  to 
the  capital,  whei’e  it  will 
be  transferred  to  the 
steamers  for  Southamp¬ 
ton,  and  railway  sidings 
are  run  right  along  the 
sheds.  Contracts  have 
been  entered  into  with 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  for  the 
erection  of  cold  storage 
chambers  on  their  boats 
and  the  conveyance  of 
fruit  therein  to  England. 


An  example  of  the  Engleheartl  section. 
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Spray  of  Double  Tulips. 


.S'.  ,K  S. 


Forcing  Home-grown  Daffodils. 


Wh  en  there  exists  a  large  quantity  of  roots  in  tlie  garden 
and  shrubbery  boi’ders,  a  feeling  may  pardonably  arise  that  some 
of  these  Mould  do  greater  service  lifted  and  foinvarded  into 
earlier  bloom,  and  thus  afford  a  means  of  giving  a  greater  touch' 
of  colour  at  some  particular  time  in  the  conservatory  or  shoAv- 
house.  For  cutting,  it  may  be  said  these  would  serve  to  relieve 
the  better  cla.'-s  stock  of  purchased  roots,  and  thus  reserve  these 
latter  for  pot-gronn  purposes.  This  they  do  most  conveniently, 
but  particularly  is  this  true  of  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
before  the  outdoor  stock  supply  the  flower  basket.  What  I  have 
found  in  these  home-groun  roots  is  that  they  require  more  time 
betAveen  the  lifting,  potting,  and  the  starting  them  into  growth, 
unless,  of  course,  they  have  been  prepared  by  enforced  ripeness 
and  re.st  after  the  foliage  has  died  down  naturally,  and  they 
are  lifted  for  the  purpose. 

Brought  on  in  batches  at  early  forcing  time,  we  have  found 
those  first  introduced  into  heat  to  be  someuliat  stubborn  and 
sulky,  and  are  content  to  allow  the  later  lots  to  outstrip  them 
in  time  allowance.  Thi.s  cannot  be  other  than  disappointing, 
if  it  does  not  favour  a  loss  in  time.  Naturally  there  is  not  the 
ripeness  of  the  bulb  which  favours  the  Dutch  grown  ;  soil  and 
climate  M'ould  aid  that  desirable  maturity,  but  for  later  use, 
and  attempts  tq  unduly  force  them  abstained  from,  there  is  no 
reason  \vhy  home-grown  roots  should  not  do  good  .service. 

[True,  it  is  not  in  every  garden  where  they  grmv  in  that 
profusion  and  vigour  to  justify  their,  distiu’bance  for  gentle 
forcing;  but  there  are  some- cases,  at  any  rate,  where  this  is 
so,;  and  afford  so  good  an  accessory  to-  the  annually  purchased 
stock.  The  double  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  and  Spurius  are 
both  free  in  growth  and  flower,-  and  are -easily  forced.  Ard  Righ, 
Trijimpet  major,  and  poeticus  ornatus.  are  others  that  adapt 
themselves  to  this  practice. 

(In  the  rather  stiff  soil  of  our  lawn  borders  the  double  Daffodils 
and-  .some  others  grow'  with  such  freedom  that  in  a  few'  years 
a  single  root  produces  great  clumps,  which  at  flowering  time 
give  two  to  thi'ee  dozen  blooms  of  fine  .substance,  colour,  and, 
size. 

Some  of  these  can  be  lifted  and  well  spared,  and  providing 
that  only  a  clump  here  and  there  are  lifted  and  sufl&cient  replaced 
in  ,the  same  station  for  a  future  stock,  the  border  display  loses 
blit  little  of  its  .spring  effects  in  floral  grandeur.  When  required 
only  for  cutting  purposes  they  may  be  more  easily  grown  in 
boxes  made  in  any  convenient  size,  and  from  to' Sin  deep. 

iThose  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  bulbs  for  natralising  can 
use  these  box-grown  bulbs,  thougli  it  cannot  be  said,  they  are  so 
successful  as  are  imported  roots. — W.  S. 


Cook?. 

JUj  the  Man  who  serves  the  Kitchen^ 

Though  I  ain’t  bin  a  riter 
for  a  very  long  time,  Mr. 
Editer,  I’m  a  reeder  o’  long 
standin’,  and  in  the  whole 
coarse  o’  my  hexpeerience  I 
niver  remember  seein’  ,  .a 
harticle  in  th’  Jernel  under 
the  above  headin’.  Now, 'in 
diskussin’  my  literary 
hefforts  with  my  old  w'oman, 
she  has  made  a  great  point  o’’ 
me  bein’  orijemal,  becos  as 
she  said  to  me:  “Jim,”  said 
she,  “  a  author  as  ain’t  ori¬ 
jemal  is  no  class,  and  if  your 
name  is  ter  go  down  ter  pos¬ 
terity  along  wi’  that  o’ 
Shakespeere  and  Dickens  you 
must  strike  a  line  o’  yer  own, 
or  these  ’ere  gardeners,  who- 
has  a  mighty  opinion  o’  their 
own  ritin’,  nil  swear  your 
copyin’  ’em.” 

“  Right,”  says  I,  “  and  can 
yer  account  for  nothin’  ever 
appearin’  in  th’  Jernel  about 
cooks,  considerin’  as  they  has 
to  do  wi’  th’  vegetables  as  th” 
gardeners  grow'  ?  ” 

I  may  say  that  afore  she 
w'ent  in  ter  partnership 
along  o’  me  th’  missus  w'as  a 
cook,  and  I  thought  she  could 
throw'  some  light  on  th’  ques- 
tion. 

“Aes,  Jim,”  she  said,  “  theer’s  tw’o  very  good  reesons. 
Either  Mr.  Head  Gardener  doesn’t  like  th’  reedin’  publick 
to  know'  as  he’s  on  a  level  wi’  the  cook,  or  else  he’s  afeerd 
o’  sayin’  summat  as  nil  bring  that  lady  down  on  ’im  ;  but 
as  long  as  I’m  heer  to  defend  you  there’s  nothin’  to  fear ; 
only  remember  that  you  say  nothin’  about  me,  or  there’ll 
be  a  shindy,  I  promise  you.  So  now  you  can  go  on  W’ith 
yer  subject.” 

Perhaps  this  explernation  meets  the  case  ;  but  still  it’s 
a  bit  of  a  puzzel  to  me  that  while  reems  o’  copy  has  bin 
turned  out  about  vegetabels  and  gardeners  as  grow's  ’em, 
there’s  bin  a  strange  silence  over  th’  party  wot  prepares 
’em  for  table.  Yet  cooks  and  gardeners  is  inseperabeL 
Wi’out  cooks  there’d  be  no  gardeners,  becos  there’d  be 
nobody  to  boil  th’  taters  w’en  th’  gardeners  ’ad  grown  ’em  ; 
and  if  there  w'ere  neither  cooks  nor  gardeners  there’d  be 
non’  o’  those  delightful  little  row's  wot  does  so  much  to- 
releeve  the  monotony  o’  gentleman’s  places. 

Now',  bein’  a  kitchen  garden  man,  I  perfess  to  know  a 
bit  about  cooks,  and  it’s  mv  proud  boast  tnat  if  theer’s  any 
chap  on  this  bit  of  a  mudbank  (as  th’  Amerikans  call  our 
proud  little  island)  wot  know's  ’ow'  to  w'ork  ’em,  that  man’s 
your  humble  servant.  In  my  time  I’ve  ’ad  the  privilig  o” 
servin’  fat  cooks,  lean  cooks,  tall  cooks,  short  cooks,  old 
cooks,  young  cooks,  teetotal  cooks,  and  cooks  as  drank. 
I’ve  bin  brought  inter  contact  wi’  maiden  cooks,  ajid  cooks 
as  w'os  widders,  cooks  as  perfessed  to  despise  men,  and 
cooks  as  would  ha’  fainted  wi’  delight  if  some  chap  had  a 
hoffered  to  a  married  ’em.  I  served  a  man  cook  for  a  bit 
once,  but  he  were  a  Frenchman  (Froggy,  we  called  him),, 
and  had  a  bit  of  a  temper.  That  wouldn’t  ha’  mattered  so 
much,  but  one  momin’  he  knocked  th’  butler  down  wi’  a 
fryin’  pan  ’cos  th’  butler  told  him  as  Boney  was  licked  at 
Waterloo  afore  Blucher  came  up,  and  in  consequence  b’ 
this  little  devai’shion  he  got  a  month’s  notis,  th’  butler 
bein’  an  old  servant,  and  mighty  particular  about  givin’  a 
drop  o’  beer  away,  which  w'OS  considered  to  be  a  fine  trait 
in  his  karacter  by  th’  missus,  w'ho  wms  a  great  adverkate  o’ 
temperance. 

Now,  th’  cook  as  comes  nearest  to  perfeckshon,  accord¬ 
in’  to  my  way  o’  thinkin,’  is  a  fat  ’un  ;  the  fatter  th’  better, 
becos  the  superflewos  amount  o’  flesh  (or  fat)  she  carries 
pervents  her  from  worryin’  either  herself  or  anybody  else, 
A  fat  cook  is  rarely  ’ard  on  a  chap.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
few  minits  late  wi’  th’  vegetabels  in  a  mornin’  she  measures 
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.your  pace  by  ’er  own,  and  makes  allowances,  and  th’  only 
time  w’en  she  wants  a  bit  o’  workin’  is  in  th’  summer  time, 
when  th’  jam  makin’  is  in  full  swing  ;  and  I  put  all  that 
down  to  th’  heat  and  sweat. 

I’m  alius  a  bit  suspishous  about  a  cook  as  is  extra 
haffable,  for  you  may  depend  she’s  got  summat  in  view. 
We  had  a  head  gardener  once  who  wos  a  bacheler,  and  in 
th’  kitchen  at  the  same  time  there  wos  a  cook  as  wanted  a 
’ome.  Lor,  the  messages  that  woman  used  to  send  out  by 

me,  summat  like  this  :  “  Complements  to  Mister  S - ,  and 

many  thanks  for  th’  Mushrooms  he  sent  in  this  mornin’, 
which  wos  lovely.”  I  didn’t  see  through  it  for  a  bit,  but  I 
got  suspishous  when  she  took  ta  runnin’  up  th’  garden  her¬ 
self  for  little  sprigs  of  Parsley,  and  in  the  end  she  got  her 
’’ome  in  th’  gardener’s  cottage. 

^  There’s  nothin’  on  earth  so  changeable  as  cooks,  and 
w’en  they  don’t  stop  in  a  place  more  than  three  months 
they  causes  no  end  o’  trouble.  Fust  there  comes  one  as 
wants  all  big  vegetables,  big  Onions,  big  Taturs,  and  so  oh, 
and  I  does  my  best  to  pleese  her.  Well,  she  leaves,  and 
there  comes  another  who  wants  little  vegetables ;  and  arter 
I’ve  bin  to  no  end  o’  trouble  in  growin’  a  2lb  Onion,  I  find 
it  in  th’  pig  tub,  arter  it’s  bin  kicked  all  over  th’  kitchen 
and  done  one  little  jeniey  in  th’  direction  o’  my  head.  It’s 
very  ’ard,  this  sort  o’  thing  is,  but  it’s  only  one  o’  th’ 
troubles  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  who  follows  the 
honored  perfession  of  a  kitchen  server.  Once  we 
had  a  cook  as  wor  a  mark  on  Spinach  ;  aud  after 
we’d  planted  about  half  th’  garden  with  it,  she 
left,  and  another  came  as  wouldn’t  look  at 
Spinach.  So  it  went  to  th’  pigs,  and  in  due 
coarse  th’  ’ousehold  had  some  Spinach  fed  bacon. 

So  yer  go  on,  one  cook  wantin’  one  thing,  and 
another  wantin’  summat  else.  It  don’t  seem  to 
matter  much  wot  th’  missus  wants,  for  th’  cook 
gets  her  own  way  in  th’  end,  arid  if  th’  head 
gardener  wants  any  peece  o’  mind  th’  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  humour  her. 

Mind  you,  I’ve  no  intenshon  o’  bein’  ’ard  on 
cooks  in  general,  cos  I’ve  served  some  good  ’uns  ; 
and  bein’  a  man  o’  some  corporation  myself,  it’s 
whispered  in  th’  pottin’  shed  that  th’  distance 
round  my  waist  is  due  in  a  meshure  to  the  little 
odds  and  ends  wot  ’as  bin  dropped  inter  my 
empty  vegetable  baskets  from  time  to  time  ;  but, 
as  Kiplin’  ’ud  say,  that’s  another  story. 

The  refashions  between  cooks  and  head  gar¬ 
deners  is  very  strange.  When  the  latter  is  out 
among  his  friends  he  talks  about  what  th’  master 
likes  and  wot  th’  missus  is  pleesed  with,  and  he 
leaves  th’  cook  out  o’  th’  question  ;  but  when  he’s 
at  ’ome  he’s  continually  botherin’  me  about  takin’ 
in  just  wot  she  wants,  and  is  partikally  anxious 
w’en  I  go  in  fer  orders  in  th’  mornin’  to  know  the 
state  o’  the  old  woman’s  temper,  though  he  never 
appears  to  trouble  much  about  her  ’ealth. 

Still,  it’s  a  sublime  thing  to  see  a  cook  and  a 
gardener  on  friendly,  not  to  say  lovable  terms 
vvi’  each  other.  It  gives  you  a  soort  of  a  insight 
inter  that  glorious  time  as  is  promised  us  when 
th’  lion  and  th’  lamb  will  lie  down  together,  and 
th’  soard  will  be  tiumed  inter  a  reapin’  hook 
‘(though  I  don’t  see  wot  good  it  ull  be,  considerin’ 
as  reapin’  macheens  is  all  the  go  now).  I  say  that 
any  gardener  as  can  live  for  a  year  in  a  place 
wi’out  once  offendin’  the  cook  ought  to  be  moved 
from  his  spheer  and  be  put  inter  th’  Cabinet,  for 
his  deplomasy  is  lost  in  a  garden,  and  ort  to  be 
employed  in  th’  welfare  of  his  country.  With  a 
fat  cook  to  deal  with  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
but  not  probable  ;  but  wi’  a  thin  cook  or  a  widder 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  too  much  to  expect. 

Wo  be  also  to  the  poor  kitchen  serving  man 
when  cook  and  gardener  are  at  daggers  drawn. 

His  lot  is  wus  than  that  of  a  felon,  ’cos  th’  gar¬ 
dener  blames  ’im  w’en  th’  cook  grumbles,  and  th’ 
cook  says  things  to  ’im  about  th’  gardener  which 
he  dursn’t  repeet,  afeerd  o’  losin’  his  place  ;  so 
he  is  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  soort  of  a  shuttlecock  ; 
but  instead  o’  t\vo  lawyers  bein’  the  battledoors, 
they  are  a  cook  and  a  gardener.  I’ve  bin  so  hai*d 
pushed  at  times  in  this  respect  that  I’ve  sighed 
for  sum  geenus  to  invent  a  hortomatik  cook  as 


you  could  wind  up  in  a  moruiu’  aud  leeve  her  to  run  on  silently 
till  night ;  but  she  ain’t  fortlicomiii’  yet. 

I’ve  only  one  more  word  to  add,  Mr.  Editer  (so  keep 
your  blue  pencil  in  yer  pocket),  which  is  this.  They  tell 
me  as  th’  lady  gardener  is  cornin’  along,  arid  it’s  only  a 
question  o’  time  when  all  th’  establishments  in  th’  country 
will  be  kontrolled  by  female  head  gardeners.  It’s  also 
said  that  th’  cooks  o’  th’  future  will  not  be  ordinary  cooks, 
but  lady  cooks  ;  and  though  I’m  ’opin’  as  this  state  of  affairs 
won’t  be  real  till  I’ve  ’anded  in  my  checks,  if  it  does  cum 
about  in  my  time  I  shall  retire  from  my  present  sitiwation, 
and  vote  for  female  kitchen  garden  men  (that  sounds  Irish, 
but  you  know  wot  I  mean)  and  lady  kitchen  servers. 


Narcissus,  Sulphur  Phienix. — Either  in  grass,  in  borders, 
or  in  pots,  the  double  Daffodils  are  seen  to  great  advantage ; 
and  Sulphur  Phoenix,  otherwise  “  C'odlins-and-Cream  ”  (N. 

incoinparabilis  plenus  v^ar.)  is  one  of  the  best.  Messrs.  Webb’s 
block  shows  its  effect  used  in  a  vase. 

A  Spray  op  Double  Tulips.— The  Tulips  are  amongst  the 
flowers  that  seem  lovelier  in  the  double  than  the  single  state, 
others  being  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  Carnation,  and  the  Rose. 
But  double  Tulips  are  far  too  little  enjoyed,  while  singles  ai'e 
found  everywhere.  They  like  a  warm  border  and  porous  soil. 
The  illustration  from  Messrs.  Sutton  will  serve  to  emphasise 
our  note. 


Narcissus,  Sulphur  Phoenix. 
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Chrysanthemums  at  Earlswood. 


During  a  visit  to  London  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  journey  and  see  what  Mr. 
Wells  had  in  the  way  of  ’Mums  at  Earlswood.  I  found  him  at 
home,  and  his  greeting  was  characteristic:  “"Well,  what  have 
you  come  to  see?  Big  ,’Mums?  ”  I  said,  “  Ye.s,”  and  he  replied, 
'‘Well,  we  have  nope Jrepe.”  The  key  to  the  myster3"  was  that 
the  plants  are  at  the  new  nurseries  he  has  acquired  at  Merstham, 
w'hich  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Ross. 

After  a  cup  of  tea,  a  friendly  dogcart  soon  landed  us  at  the 
new’  place,  w’hich  is  situated  halfway  between  Redhill  and 
Mersthani.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  Chrj’santhemum  growing; 
open  and  well  situated,  comprising  in  all'  4f  acres,  with  plenty 
of  glass.  The  chief  houses  are:  one  126ft  by  36ift,  another 
150ft  by  20ft,  a  third  107ft  by  17ft,  and  tw'o  100ft  by  20ft, 
besides  several  smaller  houses.  There  are  about  2,000*  plants 
grown  for  big  blooms  standing  on  concrete  lines,  7in  wide  and 
4ft  apart. 

Anicngst  nian^’  fine  plants  the  following  were  particularly 
striking:  Salter’.s  ra.vourite,  a  new’  one  of  Mr.  Pockett’s  strain, 
with  the  most  distinct  foliage  I  ever  saw’ .  The  leaves  are  almost 
as  round  a.s  the  leaves  of  a  Brussels  Sprout.  The  colour  of  the 
{)lcom  is  said  to  be  rosy  cerise."  J.  H.  Dq^’le.  .named  after  the 
winner  of  the  Melbourne  Gold  Medal,  April,  1903;  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Allen,  pipther  Australian  wnth  ia  big  reputation  ;  ,  Mrs.  J.  Wells, 
a  new  crimson  ;  and  many  more  new  varieties  under  letter  and 
number. 

Of  the  varieties  in  commerce,  of  recent,  introduction  I  found 
Donald , McLeod,  F.  A:  Cobbold,  Leila  Filkins,  Maynell,  Mr.s. 
F.  AV'.'Vallis,  S.  T.  Wright,  W;  Duckham,  F.  S.  Tallis,  Pantia 
Ralli  (incurved),  Silsbiiry’s  Terra  Cotta,  and  Yellow  '  Nellie 
Pockett,  all  mo.st  promising. 

Mr.  Wells  cultivates  earlj’  flowering  varieties  largeljq  and 
has  something  like  24,000  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
many  of -which  were  in  bloom,  among.st  them  being  Horace 
Martin,  a  grand  yellow  ;  Roi  des  Blancs,  a  long-petalled  w’hite  ; 

beautiful  bright  yellow  ;  Kitty,  a  bright  rose ;  and 
Madame  Marie  Masse  and  its  various  sports  w’ere  making  a 
brave  show.  Goacher’s  Crimson  is  also  very  fine  and  free 
flowering.  La  Parisienne,  a  quite  new,  creamy  white;  Champ 
de  Neige,  another  new  w’hite  ;  The  Champion,  a  new  j’ellow  of 
Mr.  Goacher’s  raising,  not  j’et  in  circulation,  but  most  fitly 
named.  M^pchett  Pink  seems  a  good  pink  variety;  and  Charlie 
is  a  fine  creamy  sort. 

I  was  verj’  much  .struck  with  a  new’  method  Mr.  Wells  has 
adopted  for  raising  stock  plants.  He  has  six  plants  of  a 
variety  placed  out  in  boxes  about  3ft  by  2ft  by  6in  deep,  which 
can  be  lifted  under  cover  later  on,  and  should  ensure  good 
healthy  cuttings.  I  came  away  very  pleased  with  niy  visit,  and 
am  sure  all  his  many  friends  will  wish  Air.  Wells  success  in  his 
enterprise. — A.  H. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Henry  Eckford's  Nursery  at  Wem. 

It  was  on  the ‘eve  of  the  recent  Shrew’sbury  Show  that  four  of 
us  hied  out  to  W^em  from  the  Salopian  capital.  Favoured  w’ith 
sunshine  after  showers,  the  visit  w’as  of  the  most  pleasant  nature, 
and  the  ten  acres  of  Sweet  Peas  and  culinary  varieties,’ were  still 
fruitful  of  beauty  and  interest.  Here  w’e  were  in  the  home- 
centre  of  the  English  Sweet  Pea,  the  place  from  which  Henry 
Eckford .  sent  his  earlie.st  cross-breds,  from  Bronze  Knighfi  on¬ 
wards,,  with  which  he  oommanded  the  attention  of  the  florichl- 
tural  world,  and  has  never  yet  been  outstripped  in  his  own  line 
of  flower  breeding. 

On  every  side,  Peas — the  odorous  Lathyrus  in  a  hundred 
cplours,  and  many  heights,  but  all  generous  in  their  gift  of 
blossoms,'  and  sweet  in  every  instance.  Air.  Henry  Eckford 
does  not  now  labour  among.st  his  favourites,  for  the  burden  of 
eighty  years  begins  to  tell  upon  him,  yet  how  hale  and  hearty 
does  he  appear!  And  he  can  tell  stories  of  other  and  far  back 
days  with  the  keenest  zest,  and  laugh  ,io3’fully  at  the  tales  cf 
“the  boys.”  Long  may  he  continue  to! 
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From  among  the  acres  of  Sweet  Peas,  one,  a  new  one,  stood 
out  most  tellingly  by  its  splendid  form  and  colour.  This  was 
Scarlet  Gem,  of  which  there  is  a  goodl3’  stock,  and  this  variety 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  N.S.P.S.  in  the  summer. 
Truly  it  is  one  of  the  finest  sent  ont  during  the  last  dozen  years. 
Other  new’er  varieties  alread3’  known,  however,  and  which  com¬ 
prised  Gracie  Greenwood,  Jeanie  Gordon,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Wright,  were  in  fine  condition  even  thus  late.  Dry 
weather  was  much  wanted  for  seed  harvesting. 

Along  the  edgCs  of  the  herbaceous  plant  borders  the  beautiful 
cup-like  flowers  of  the  white  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera 
speciosa)  were  in  great  profusion,  and  furnished  a  neat  as  well 
as  choice  edging. 

Occupying  fully  half  an  acre  of  ground  by  themselves  were 
the  Pansies  and  Violas  in  a  host  of  named  varieties,  the  strain 
being  of  high  merit,  with  plenty  of  good  flowers  and  a  fine  habit 
of  growth. 

The  culinary  Peas  and  the  Beans,  both  of  which  are  largely 
cultivated,  the  Peas  amounting  to  acres,  were  ripening  their 
pods,  so  that  comparisons  of  varieties  could  not  then  be  made. 


J.  V.  li-  Son  3.  L'd. 


Fritillaria  meleagris. 


The  variety  Record  was,  however,  worth3’  of  special  attention. 
carr3’ing  as  it  does  ten  peas  in  the  pods,  large  in  size,  and  rich, 
marrow  flavour.  Prior  is  one  of  the  parents.  Alemorial,  The 
Bruce,  The  Gladstone,  Dwarf  Alonarch  (a  heav3’  cropper,  with 
large,  well-filled  pods),  and  one  named  Royalty,  with  very  even, 
straight  pods,  each  well  filled,  and  plent3’  of  them — these  were 
a  few  noted  in  a  quiet  walk  through  the  main  portion.  The 
Tomato  houses  afforded  views  of  heav3’  crops,  and  in  ever3’ 
department  of  the  nursery  the  stock  lookbd  well. 

Air.  John  S.  Eckford,  the  only  son  of  the  founder  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  who  now  manages  it,  will  ensure  its  continued  lead  in 
the  Sweet  Pea  line  by  reason  of  his  calibre  and  care. — Wandep.ino 
Willie. 


Fritillarias. — A  considerable  difference  exists  betwixt  tho 
Crown  Imperial  of  stately  mien  and  the  “  Checj[uered  Daffodil” 
which  we  figure  on  this  page,  and  which  luxuriates  .so  uncom¬ 
monly  “well  in  the  meadows  near  Oxford.  The  Fritillaria 
Meleagris,  or  Snake’s.  Head  Lily,  flowers  in  April  and  Alay ; 
and  anybody  visiting  Kew’  during  that  time  will  see  how 
effectively  it  appears  beneath  the  early  flowering  shrubs,  or 
niixed  with  Primroses  and  vernal  Irises.  Nor  is  it  hidden,  lost, 
or  useless  in  long  grass  with  Daffodils,  for  there  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  flowers  are  seen  at  their  best,  as  nearly  all  bulbous 
flowers  are.  The  rose-mauve  of  the  pendant  blossoms  are  half 
buried  in  the  green  enswathing,  and  one  sometimes  has  to 
wonder  what  the  pinky  heads  are,  just  peeping  beneath  the 
Daffodils.  But  they  are  of  divers  shades,  some  pale  tea,  others 
pnrnlish  nr  faded  maeenta  and  prettil3’  chequered,  and  all  are 
worthy  of  culture.  The  illustration  is  kindly  lent  by  Messrs. 
J.  A“eitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 
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Lime,  Sulphur,  aud  Softsoap  Wash  for  Gooseberries. 


If  this  note  reaches  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  or  some  other 
paper,  recommending  a  wash  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  softsoap  on 
Goo.^eberry  birshes,  to  prevent  birds  from  destroying  the  buds, 
a  brief  repetition  of  the  recipe  will  greatlv  oblige. — Fruit 
Grower. 


Inarching  Vines. 

D.  C.”  writes  further  in  reference  to  inarching  varieties  of 
Grapes,  that  hi.s  object  ‘‘  is  simply  to  extend  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  by  inarching  them  on  Gros  C'olman,  which  do  not 
thrive  under  the  treatnient  for  Muscats.”  Continuing :  To  .save 
time,  I  tried  the  inarching ;  but  someone  told  me  it  was  doubtful 
if  Muscats  would  succeed  on  Gros  C’olman  stocks.  If  that  is  so, 
my  little  transaction  is  abortive.” 

- - 

Shrivelling  of  Muscats. 

If  my  theory  is  correct,  shrivelling  will  be  more  than  usually 
prevalent  this  season.  It  arises  from  a  lack  of  solid  material  in 
the  berries,  and  more  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  The  want  of  sunshine  this  season  will  considerably 
aggravate  the  evil.  It  is  not  at  all  too  early  now  to  begin  taking 
precautions  to  prevent  the  same  thing  occurring  next  year. 

I  will  presume  that  the  borders  have  been  fed  with  all  that 
is  desirable  for  them.  If  not,  they  must  not  how  have  anything 
in  the  shape  of  nitrogenous  feeding  till  the  fruit  is  cut.  Potash 
and  superphosphate  would  not  be  likely  to  do  any  harm,  and 
nitrates,  which  are;  quicker  in  action,  can  be  added  later,  so  long 
as'  there  is  healthy  foliage  remaining.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  foliage  healthj',  especially  the  older  portion  of 
it  near  the  base  of  the  .stems  where  the  buds  are  situated  for 
fruiting  next  year. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  keep  up  high  night  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  this  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
shrivelling.  Muscat.s  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  other  Grapes. 
If  they  are  required  early,  start  them  early,  for  you  cannot  make 
up  lost  time  by  roasting  them.  The  beginning  of  February  is 
not  too  early  to  close  the  house  if  you  want  Muscats  coloured  in 
August.  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  root 
action  in  proportion  to  the  top,  one  should  proceed  very  gently 
till  the  flowers  open,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  even  then  there  is  no  need  for  high  temperatures,  Sodeg 
minimum  is  quite  high  enough.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
high  sun  temperatures  with  ample  ventilation  at  this  stage,  and 
when  there  is  no  sun,  fire  heat  should  be  used  sufficiently  to  dry 
the  pollen  by  the.  middle  of  the  day. 

Now,  if  you  would  prevent  shrivelling,  and  secure  eaidy 
colouring,  the  bunches  must  be  exposed  to  the  light  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed.  In  the  first  place  the  rods  should  not  be  less 
than  4ft  apart,  the  side  branches  should  not  be  less  than  1ft  apart, 
and  18in  would  be  better.  Any  branches  which  have  the  fruit 
removed  from  them  might  be  lowered  somewhat  by  tying  them 
to  stakes  inserted  in  the  border  or  other  ways  which  suggest 
themselves,  and  sometimes  the  bearing  branches  can  be  raised 
by  putting  a  tack  in  a  rafter  and  slinging  them  up.  Treated  thus 
the  berries  will  never  assume  that  very  dark  green  we  often  see 
when  they  are  grown  in  the  shade. 

Of  course  there  is  some  risk  of  scalding  when  the  fruit  is  thus 
exposed,  but  this  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  keeping  the 
temperature  down  to  80deg  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
stoning  period.  A  little  shade  may  be  necessary  for  about  a  fort¬ 
night  at  this  .stage,  but  this  .season  none  at  all  was  wanted. 
When  the  .second  shrivelling  commences  a  higher  sun  tempera¬ 
ture  is  very  beneficial. 

As  the  Grapes  shown  by  me  at  Bath  were  favourably  com¬ 
mented  on  by  your  reporter,  and  many  questions  were  asked  as 
to  how  Muscats  could  be  coloured  in  such  a  season,  I  state  here 
as  much  as  I  can  think  of  wherein  my  treatment  is  likely  to 
differ  from  that  of  other  growers.  My  Muscats  were  below 
50deg  more  than  once  when  flowering,  not  for  a  want  of  heating 
power,  but  it  was  difficult  to  regulate  it  in  a  small  house,  27ft  by 
l.'jft,  with  a  powerful  boiler,  and  I  had  rather  have  it  at  SOdeg 
at  night  than  70deg.  That  a  high  temperature  was  not  employed 


at  any  time  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Madresfield  Court,  coloured 
jet  black  to  the  footstalk,  was  shown  from  the  same  house  at  the 
same  time. — Wm.  Taylor,  Bath. 


- - 

Floral  Arrangements. 

The  note  on  this  subject  on  page  214,  together  with  the 
illustration  in  another  column,  will,  '!  trust,  tempt  .some  of  our 
exhibitors  to  forward  notes  upon  the  arrangement  of  bouquets 
in  their  several  forms.  I  have  no  doubt  information  would  also 
be  acceptable  to  many  anent  sprays  and  buttonlioles.  ^  One  can¬ 
not  help  remarking  in  this  connection  that  no  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  nor  practice  will  avail  in  making  some  per.son.s  expert  in 
the  art  of  bouquet  making;  but  nearly  everyone  can  greatly  im¬ 
prove  upon  first  efforts  if  care  and  attention  only  be  given,  added 
to  observance  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  work  of  some  of  our 
leading  exhibitors. 

Generally  speaking  there  has  been  an  advancement  in  the 
cUrection  of  greater  looseness  and  freedom  in  the  building  of 
bouquets.  At  one  period  I  thought  the  shower  arrangement  in 
danger  of  developing  into  a  faggot  of  ribbons  and  blo.ssoms,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  latterly  a  sensible  check  to  mere 
“  largeness.”  The  old  practitioner  felt  compelled  to  have  his  stick 
for  the  centre  of  his  bunch  of  flowers,  with  moss  or  wadding  to  pad 
them  in  position,  with  these  and  wire  constructing  a  semi- 
globular  head  more  or  less  stiff.  Matters  are  better  nowadays, 
it  is  true,  but  even  in  the  illustration  mentioned  above,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  light  and  graceful  enough,  there  seems  on 
closer  scrutiny  a  tendency  to  central  “  massing.” 

It  may  be  my  fastidious  fancy,  but  to  me  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
appeals  best  as  a  niere  handful  of  blossoms,  each  as  choice  as 
possible  of  its  kind  arranged  without  jostling  its  neighbour,  with 
(and  here  we  have  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  some  judgmentV 
jiist  a  sufficient  dressing  of  foliage  and  no  more.  Wires  we  shall 
never  be  able  wholly  to  dispense  with,  as  scarcely  any  flowers  can 
be  made  to  stand  in  the  required  position  without  support ;  be- 
side-^i^wheii  wired,  each  cau  be  manipulated  by  the  operator  with 
greater  ease. — -Decorator. 


The  Fruit  Crop  in  Ireland. 


Our  occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel, 
has  sent  the  subjoined  note  to  the  Dublin  “Freeman’s  Journal, 
2nd  inst.  :  —  _  . 

“I  read  your  sub-leader  referring  to  Mr.  Morgans  views  on 
fruit  culture  and  modern  methods  to  ensure  success  in  this  day  .s 
“  Freeman,”  and  as  I  take  much  interest  therein,  I  ask  your  per¬ 
mission  to'^raw  attention  to  this  year’s  deficient  supply,  and  to 
ask  the  cause  thereof.  I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Morgans  articles 
in  the  Limerick  “  Mun-ster  News,”  and  can  find  no  elucidation  ot 
the  abnormal  .state  of  the  outdoor  fruit  crop  this  year.  I  liave 
a  walled-in  town  garden  fairly  stocked  with  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  on  south  wall.  Iho 
crops,  especially  of  Apples,  have  been  uniformly  good  for  the  past 
eight’years  ;  the  trees  are  young  dwarfs,  and  have  been  regularly 
pruned  and  carefully  washed  with  the  garden  hose,  while  the  soil 
is  of  that  calcareous  formation  that  suits  Apples  specially,  let 
the  crop  this  year  is  only  a  fraction  of  all  former  years — practi¬ 
cally  no  Plums  or  Pears.  Mr.  Morgan  might  urge  tliat  it  the, 
trees  were  grown  in  the  open,  and  in  loamy  soil,  with  a  gqoct 
aspect  success  would  be  more  certain.  Well,  I  cannot  agree  with, 
that  The  hon  secretary  of  the  Kilkenny  Agricultural  bociet.v: 
has  an  orchard  of  several  acres,  just  such  a  soil  and  aspect  and 
for  w'hich  he  obtained  a  special  prize— the  varieties  being  ot  the 
choicest— and  this  year  the  result  is  no  better  than  mine.  I  have 
just  been  through  the  Cork  district  as  far  as  Clonakilty,  and  to  find 
the  same  result  general— no  fruit  this  year.  It  would  be  very 
important  if  you  invited  expert  opinion  as  to  wdiy  there  has  been 
a  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  this  year.  From  what  I  have 
said  you  will  see  it  is  not  soil,  location,  varieties,  nor  w-ant  of 
proper  treatment.  I  have  thought  over  the  loatter  myse  f,  and 
without  pretending  I  can  elucidate  the  result  I  think  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  things  is  greatly  owing  to  the  absence  of 
sunshine,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  npening  of  the  wood.  Jf 
this  be  so,  next  year’s  crop  will  be  no  better.— W  .  J.  Mirphy, 
Clonmel.” 

 - - 

Public ATiOT^s  Received. — “Purification  of  Residuary  Mhters. 
Automatic  Epuration  by  Vial’s  System.”  38,  Rue  de  Treves, 
Rriissels  *  *  “Holidays  in  North  Germany,  including  the 

Hartz  Mountains.”  *  *  “The  Journal  of  the  Department  of 

Sdculfure  S  Victoria,”  July,  1903.  *  “Co-operative 

Forage  Experiments  in  Southern  Victoria.”  by  E  J.  Hovve.h 
Ph  D  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  Bulletin  No.  u. 

“Tivo  Years’  Field  Work  of  the  Chemical  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Victoria.”  *  "  “Woburn  Fruit  Farm 

Experiments,  Third  Report,  1903,”,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
Is.  (3d.-  i 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Daffodils.' 


When  Daffodils  came  into  fashion  in  1884,  the  subject  of  a 
popular  name  was  much  debated.  Narcissus  is  the  botanical 
name  for  the  entire  family.  Daffodil,  strictly  speaking,  applies 
only  to  the  trmmpet  section.  Some  individuals  spoke  of  them  as 
Daffodils,  while  others  named  them  Narcissi,  and  frequently  the 
same  speaker  would  use  both  terms.  Others,  again,  would  refer 
to  the  trumpet  section  and  its  hybrids  as  Daffodils,  and  to  the 
poeticus  section  as  Narcissi.  A  “  sort  of  ”  compromise  was 
arrived  at  so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and  now  all  sections  of  the 
Narcissus  are  generally  called  Daffodils. 


Narcissus,  Peter  Barr. 

This  is  loithout  douht  the  finest  lohite 
tiumjiet  Daffodil  yet  raised.  It  is  oj  distinct 
form,  having  a  beautiful  -pure  white  shouldered 
perianth  and  a  large  handsome  elegant  trumpet 
almost  p)ure  white.  The  flower  is  large  and 
hold,  of  beautiful  symmetry  and  fine  substance. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  free  bloomer,  with 
handsome  deep)  bidsh-green  foliage.  F.C.C, 
from  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  in  1902. 
We  are  indebted  to  Ilessrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
[who  own  the  stcch)  for  the  use  of  the 
illustration. 


*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sea  Point 
Horticultural  Society  (Cape  Colony),  September, 
1901,  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 


The  earliest  recorded  reference  to  Daffodils  was  by  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  of  Eresus,  about  b.c.  300.  Homer  and  Sophocles  both 
wrote  of  the  Daffodil.  The  former,  in  his.  hymn  to  Demeter, 
speaks  of  the  Daffodil  thus :  “  The  noble  Narcissus  wondrous 
glittering,  a  noble  sight  for  all,  whether  immortal  gods  or  mortal 
men,  from  whose  root  a  hundred  heads  spring  forth,  and  at  the 
fragrant  odour  all  the  broad  heavens  above,  and  all  the  earth 
laughed  and  the  salt  waves  of  the  sea.”  In  1888  during  some 
excavations  in  the  cemetery  at  Hawara,  *in  Egypt,  some  floral 
wreaths  were  found,  one  of  which  consisted  of  the  Bunch-flowered 
Daffodil,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  Greek  artist 
resident  in  Egypt  about  the  first  century  before  the  Christian 
era. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  species  of  Daffodil  referred  to¬ 
by  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  poets  in  their 
writings,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  to  be  poeticus, 
or  what  we  now  call  the  Poet’s  Daffodil.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  flower  referred  to  by 
Homer  in  his  hymn  to  Demeter.  The  Bunch- 
flowered  Daffodil  alone  would  give  the  hundred 
heads  and  the  fragrance  named. 

Shakespeare’s  “  Daffodil  that  comes  before  the 
swallow  dares,  and  takes  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty,’  is  the  Daffodowndilly  or  Lent-lily  of 
English  copses  and  meadows.  In  1697  it  is  said 
there  werei  tw-enty-four  species  of  Daffodils  culti¬ 
vated  in  London  gardens.  In  1629  John  Parkin¬ 
son  published  his  "  Paradisus  Terrestris  in  Sole  ;  or 
A  Garden  of  Beautiful  Flowers.”  At  that  time 
there  appear  to  have  been  many  Daffodil  amateurs, 
as  he  states  there  was  much  confusion  amongst  the 
names,  and  so  undertook  the  task  of  setting  the 
family  in  order.  Those  who  may  have  access  to 
this  old  book  will  find  many  quaint  remarks  and 
criticisms  on  the-  names,  of  Daffodils. 

Parkinson  records  nearly  one  hundred  sorts,  but 
since  the  advent  of  Linnaeus,  many  so-called  Daffo¬ 
dils  of  pre-Linnaean  times  have  been  put  into  other 
families.  From  Parkinson’s  day  to  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  may  be  said  fittle  or 
no  progress  was  made  in  Daffodil  lore.  There. were, 
hoAvever,  many  gardening  books  published  between 
1629  and  1800,  but  none  of  them  added  to-  Parkin¬ 
son’s  list.  Hales,  it  is  true,  gave  a  woodcut  of 
one  he  called  “Silver  and  Gold,”  which  we  now 
recognise  as  N.  scoticus  plenus.  Some  curious 
theories  were,  hovyever,  propounded  on  the  making 
of  double  Daffodils,  all  of  which  may  be  safely 
called  nonsense. 

Double  Daffodils,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
originated  in  a  wild  state,  but  when,  and  where, 
and  how,  are  unsolved  questions.  No  one  in 
modern  times  has  added  a  double  Daffodil  to  the 
existing  ancient  forms;  indeed,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  w-e  know  as  many  double-  Daffodils  as 
Parkinson  cultivated  in  his  garden  in  Holbom, 
London.  Some  names  of  double  Daffodils  have 
been  changed,  it  is  true.  But  a  change  of  name 
doe-s  not  make  a  new  flower.  Let  us  examine  what 
is  known  of  some'  of  the  double  Daffodils  in  a  wild 
state. 

The  big  double  yellow  Daffodil  (Telamonius 
plenus),  of  Haworth,  is  found  in  Italy,  with  its 
single  varieties  Telamonius,  now-  called  King  Um¬ 
berto,  and  Princeps.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  free  flowering,  and  in  the  spring  the 
flqwer-bqys  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  sell  it  by  the 
million  in  the  streets.  These  three  have-  been 
gathered  wild  for  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
Italy.  Of  the-  Daffodil  of  Shakespeare,  its  double 
form  grows  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  plentifully,  and 
sparsely  in  many  other  parts  of  England.  The 
double  form  of  thc'  Scotch  Daffodil  has  been  found 
in  Holland,  along  wdth  its  single  form.  A  double 
Daffodil  is  found  growing  along  with  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  in  Denbighshire.  The  Gardenia-flow'ere-d 
double  poeticus  comes  from  the  wild  English  poeti¬ 
cus.  The  double  “Butter  and  Eggs”  grows  with 
its  single  form  in  the  Landes,  France.  “  Codlins 
and  Cream  ”  is  a  double  form  of  semi-partitus. 

“  Eggs  and  Bacon  ”  I  would  suggest  is  a  double 
form  of  Bernardi,  a  hybrid  found  on  the  mountains 
above  Luchon,  in  the  French  Hautes  Pyrenees. 

There  is  a  beautiful  reversion  from  “  Eggs  and 
Bacon  ”  now  known  as  Mary  Anderson.  In  my 
travels  I  found  a  double  variety  in  Spain  of  Pallidus 
prsecox.  There  is  a  double  form  of  the  small  sweet- 
scented  Jonquil.  There  are  a  few  double  forms  of 
the  Bunch-flowered  Daffodil,  and  in  China  the 
double  and  single  forms  grow-  together  of  the  “  Good 
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Luck  Lily”  or  “Joss  Flower,”  which  is  a  variety  of  the  Bunch- 
flowered  Daffodil  section. 

We  have  no  record  what  prices  were  paid  in  Parkinson’s  day 
for  Daffodils,  but  they  could  not  be  cheap,  seeing  that  French¬ 
men  made  a  business  trip  annually  to  sell  Daffodils  in  London, 
and  some  of  these  were  collected  on  the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  The 
beautiful  small  white  trumpet  Daffodil,  Moschatus,  grows  on  the 
spur.s  of  Mount  Perdu,  a  place  difficult  of  access.  On  one  of 
my  Daffodil  hunts  I  went  to  the  place  with  six  Spaniards  and  a 
Pyrenean  guide,  sleeping  under  the  rocks  at  night  and  travel¬ 
ling  and  collecting  by  day,  till  our  commissariat  ran  short,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  On  our  return  journey 
wo  broke  into  a  small  cheese  factory  in  the  Val  Dcrrass,  and 
helped  ourselves  to  the  whey,  leaving  money  to  cover  our  con¬ 
sumption.  On  our  outward  journey  we  had  helped  ourselves  to 
the  whey,  and  the  owner  knew  we  must  return  in  the  same 
direction,  so  locked  up  his  place  to  keep  us  honest. 

Daffodil  Experts. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  last  century  there  arose  an  active 
band  of  semi-botanical  amateurs,  some  of  whose'  names  are  worthy 
of  remembrance.  Salisbury,  a  clever  botanist,  had  a  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  Daffodils,  which  he  grew  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  London. 
Sweet,  wdio  gave  us  a  botanical  dictionary  and  an  illustrated 
work  in  seven  volumes,  now  much  sought  after  for  libraries,  viz., 
“  Sweet’s  British  FloAver  Garden.”  Ellecomb,  a  missionary  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square;  Anderson,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Physic  Gardens,  Chelsea,  where  a  complete  collection 
of  Daffodils  was  grown,  and  thither  the  experts  met  over  their 
favourite  flowers. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  many  discussions  on  the  different 
.species,  and  the  best  modes  of  culture.  These  meetings  may  be 
accepted  as  the  first  of  the  modern  conferences  on  Daffodils,  and 
I  can  imagine  that  many  a  spear  was  broken  between  Salisbury 
and  Haworth,  two  tough  antagonists.  Haworth  at  the  time  was 
preparing  a  monograph  of  the  family,  and,  like  Parkinson, 
putting  the  nomenclature  of  the  Daffodil  in  order.  The  mono¬ 
graph  is  quite  a  little  pamphlet,  showing  that  the  herba'riums  of 
Europe  had  been  ransacked  and  eve^ry  illustrated  book  consulted. 
The  work  is  now  rare,  but  if  “  Sweet’s  British  Flower  Garden  ”  is 
in  your  public  library  you  will  find  the  monograph  bound  up 
with  one  of  the  volumes.  I  possess  the  last  revision  made  the 
year  preceding  Haworth’s  death.  I  .should  mention  Hawmrth 
was  a  prolific  writer  on  many  natural  history  subjects,  and  I 
think  he  gave  a  monograiDli  of  the  Mesembryanthemums  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Dean  Herbert,  of  Manchester,  about  this  time  was  w’orking 
on  his  Amaryllidese,  and  when  dealing  with  the  Daffodil  family 
and  analysing  what  were  supposed  by  all  his  predeces.sors  to  be 
species,  felt  sure  some  of  them  were  hybrids.  To  satisfy  himself 
on  this  point,  he  crossed  the  trumpet  w’ith  poeticus  Daffodil,  and 
the  seedling  was  truly  intermediate.  The  problem  solved,  he  had 
his  flowers  painted,  and  the  water-coloured  painting  is  bound 
up  witli  Herbert’s  monograph  of  the  Crocuses.  Visitors  to 
London  will  be  shown  this  on  calling  at  the  Lindley  Library  at 
the  offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  or  at  Barr  and  Sons’  warehouse.  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  these  being  the  only  two  copies  I  know’  of. 

Dean  Herbert  made  his  discovery  knowm  early  in  the  forties, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  created  great  interest,  and  that  many 
took  up  the  study,  but  only  two  men  carried  their  work  to  the 
goal,  viz.,  Mr.  William  Backhouse,  banker,  Darlington,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Leeds,  stockbroker,  Alanchester.  To  these  tw’o  seedling 
collections  the  w’orld  is  indebted  for  the  pleasure  in  spring  of 
cultivating  a  family  of  the  most  charming  flow’ers,  and  enjoying 
them  in  their  drawing  rooms,  since  1884. 

The  work  of  these  two  men  commenced  in  the  forties  and 
ended  in  the  sixties,  representing  some  twenty-five  years’  enjoy¬ 
ment  unshared  by  the  outside'  world.  At  that  time  the  Daffodil 
was  despised,  and  few'  people  would  tolerate  it  in  their  garden. 

I  took  up  the  study  of  the  Daffodil  early  in  the  sixties,  working 
on  the  older  forms  known  to  Parkinson.  In  the  seventies  I  became 
the  possessor  of  Leeds’  seedlings,  and  then  Backhouse’s  seedlings, 
and  during  the  following  ten  years  I  found  my  hands  each  spring 
very  full,  and  my  leisure  time  fully  occupied  in  cleaning,  classify¬ 
ing,  and  naming  the  Daffodils  raised  by  the  men  named,  both  of 
whom  had  joined  the  majority  long  before  the  public  realised 
how  much  beauty  there  was  in  the  flow'ers  of  their  handiwork, 
and  how  exceedingly  valuable  these  flowers  were  in  filling  up  a 
gap  in  our  floral  display  outdoors  and  indoors. 

W’hile  the  Daffodil  is  the  hardiest  of  spring  flowers,  it  also 
lends  itself  to  culture  under  glass  or  in  a  sitting  room  window.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Oscar  W’^ilde  knew  anything  about  Daffodils, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  great  public  are  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  revolution  in  taste*  caused  by  his  lectures 
on  aesthetic  colours.  He  broke  down  the  prejudice  to  yellow,  the 
artists  follow’ed  him,  and  the  public  followed  the  artists.  About 
this  time  I  had  finished  my  work,  and  the  collection  represented 
about  500  distinct  sorts,  ancient  and  modern. 

Tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  a  great  Daffodil  Ccn- 


ference  in  the  .'spring  of  1881.  From  that  day  the  fame  of  the 
Daffodil  was  secured,  and  like  magic  spread  over  the  British 
Isles,  extending  to  all  Britain’s  colonies. 

Having  set  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  agoing,  I  claim  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  result  of  my  twenty  years’  labour ;  during 
this  period  it  was  all  outgoing  and  no  incoming.  The  amateur 
is  cnly  one  element,  however;  I  created  a  new  industry.  The 
street  flower  girls  and  hawkers  of  London  do  a  profitable  trade 
.selling  Daffodils  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  spring.  The 
Scilly  Islands  j'early  send  hundreds  of  tons  of  Daffodil  flowers. 

- - 

Mr.  Peter  Birr,  V.M.H. 


Peter  Barr  was  born  at  Govan,  Scotland — then  a  prosperous 
weaving  village  on  the  Clyde' — in  April,  1826,  but  more  to  his 
taste  than  looms  or  their  products  were  the  Tulip  beds  in  big 
father’s  garden,  and  it  was  their  beauty  decided  his  fate.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  employed  in  the  seed  shop  of  Mr.  Jas.  Thyne,  of 
Glasgow,  eventually  taking  full  charge  of  the  seed  department. 
His  next  appointment  was  with  Alessrs.  Daly,  Drysdale,  and  Co., 


Mr.  Peter  Barr. 


seed  merchants,  of  Newry,  County  Down,  Ireland,  when  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  where*  he  went  through  the*  terrible  famine 
years  of  1846-1847,  caused  by  the  general  failure  of  the  Potato 
crop.  From  Newry  he  went  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith’s  nursery  at 
Worcester,  then  only  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  and  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  manager  to  Messrs.  Butler  and 
McCulloch,  of  Covent  Garden.  After  some  years  of  experience 
in  the  London  seed  trade,  Mr.  Barr  started  as  a  seedsman  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  under  the  style  and  title  of  Barr  and  Sugden. 
Two  years  later  he  commenced  his  labours  on  bulbs. 

He  has  devoted  much  attention  to  hardy  garden  plants  as  well 
as  seeds,  beginning  with  the  Daffodils  and  Liliums,  and  studying 
also  other  genera,  such  as  the  Scillas,  Hellebores,  Funkias,  while 
more  recently  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  beautiful  genus 
Pseonia  in  all  forms  and  variations,  having  travelled  a  good  deal 
in  Spain  to  collect  the  European  species,  some  of  which  were 
known  in  herbariums,  but  unknown  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Barr 
has  donated  a  collection  of  these  European  s^recie-s  to  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens  of  New  York,  Harvard,  Hniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  and  other  American  institutions. 

Mr.  Barr’s  la.st  work  was  on  the  old  florist  Tulip.s  of  historical 
fame.  He  got  together  the  older  collections  of  the  Scotch, 
London,  and  Dutch  to  compare  with  the  more  modern  of  the 
midland  counties  and  Lancashire,  with  the  r.„sult  that  the  modern 
men  carried  the  day  in  form,  chasteness  of  marking,  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  bottom. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Barr  resigned  his  business  to  his  three 
sons  and  went  on  a  tour  abroad.  At  his  home-coming  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  paper  had  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  respected 
veteran  florist,  and  the  notes  taken  on  that  occasion  are  appearing 
in  these  pages,  under  the  title  “The  Daffodil  King  on  Tour.”  so 
that  the  main  lines  of  his  past  six  years  are  before  our  reader.s. 
Mr.  Barr  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  may  long  be  .spared  to  study 
the  various  interests  in  his  mind.  He  is  at  present  in  Scotland. 
The  portrait  of  him  was  taken  in  1896,  when  in  Norwaj*. 
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Anomatheca  cruenta. 


This  2)retty  little  Irid  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  it  was  introduced  long  ago  ;  but  uj)  to  the  iiresmt  time 
we  were  not  aware  that  it  had  any  claims  to  be  considered  a 
hardy  plant.  Captain  Rogers  tells  us  the  irlaut  has  come  up  re¬ 
gularly  for  the  last  three  years  in  his  stable-yard,  near  the  root 
of  a  Plum  tree,  and  in  a  situation  wdiere  it  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  morning  sun,  and  indeed  only  a  scanty  supply  of  sunlight  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  Best  Thirteen  Violas. 

I  am  often  asked  (writes  Mr.  Win.  Sydenham,  of  Tannyorth) 
which  are  the  best  tw’elve  or  thirteen  for  bedding  or  exhibition. 
For  bedding  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  following 
thirteen.  They  w’ere  at  the  top  of  the  Viola  favourites  during 
this  season,  1903: — Councillor  Waters,  Aecushla  or  Hector  Mac¬ 
donald,  Molly  Po2:)e  or  Kitty  Hay,  Rolph,  Skipjack,  Duncan, 
Seagull  or  Swan,  Blanche,  John  Quarton,  Favourite,  Golden 
Queen,  White  Bieauty,  and  J.  B.  Riding. 

Catalpa  bignonioides. 

Amongst  many  fine  trees  growdng  at  Thornhill  Park,  Bitterne, 
near  Southampton,  there  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
.specimen  of  the  above-named  species  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 
The  stem  at  the  base  is  10ft  in  circumference.  The  tree,  wdiich  is 
about  (50ft  in  height,  is  now  (August  20)  wmll  covered  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  with  very  large  .spikes  of  bloom,  each  individual 
Achiinene-like  flower  mea.suring  from  l.Vin  to  2in  across.  Thorn¬ 
hill  Park  is  not  wdiat  is-  called  a  show  jhace,  but  there  is  much 
there  to  interest  the  horticulturist,  esirecially  the  grand  collection 
of  coniferous  trees  groAving  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  anyone 
fond  of  woodland  scenery,  extensive  views,  and,  just  now,  some 
splendid  patches  of  heath  quite  dazzling  to  look  at,  could  do 
much  worse  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  genial  head  gardener,  Mr. 
George  Busby. — C.  S.  F. 

Species  of  Clematis. 

The  collection  of  sjrecies  of  Clematis  at  Kew  is  at  present  in 
good  condition  for  studying.  The  lanuginosa  varieties  are  in  a  bed 
by  themselves,  and  include  the  favourite  and  best  sorts.  Each 
in  a  round  bed  by  itself,  and  at  suitable  distances  apart  on  the 
open  green  sward  are  the  sirecies,  numbering  about  a  score, 
some  of  which  are  not  seen  out  of  botanical  gardens,  even  though 
they  are  beautifully  decorative. 

Thus  there  is  the  yellow  flowered  C.  orientalis  tanguitica 
(drooping  like  a  Fritillaria) ;  the  dull,  the  metallic  brown  C.  fusca  ; 
the  charming  crimson-flowered  C.  coccinea  ;  the  jArimrose  bell-like 
sethusifolia  latisecta,  Avhich  bears  hundreds  of  its  drooping  little 
blossoms  from  slender,  twining  branchlets.  With  these  there  are 
C.  campanulseflora,  with  lovely  white  and  mauve  tinted  flowers, 
quite  like  those  of  a  small  Campanula  ;  also  C.  viticella  in  varieties 
white,  violet,  or  purple,  and  furnishing  one  of  the  finest  types  of 
jdants  it  is  possible  to  find  for  covering  pillars  and  pergolas  wdth 
at  this  season.  These  are  all  of  a  climbing  character. 

Amongst  others  to  be  noticed  are  C.  orientalis  (type)  with  its 
light  glaucous  foliage  and  very  slender,  “  sprayey  ”  growth. 
G.  conuata  is  desirable  for  it.s  foliage  alone,  Avhich  is  a  lively 
green,  the  leaves  being  imparipinnate,  having  five  leaflets.  The 
leafstems  are  opposite,  clasping  the  stems. 

The  intermedia  varieties  may  be  compared  to  the  better  known 
C.  viticella’s.  They  are  profuse  bloomers  and  effective  en  ma-sse. 
C.  coccinea  from  Texas,  makes  a  better  show'  against  a  sheltering 
wall,  in  a  sunny  border,  than  on  a  wooden  support  in  the  open. 
C.  vernalis,  which  flowers  early  in  the  year,  like  C.  montana,  has 
foliage  not  unlike  that  of  Sjairsea  jafionica,  though  not  serrated. 
It  is  a  good  climber.  C.  montana,  by  the  W'ay,  and  also  the 
C.  vitalba  or  Traveller’.s  Joy,  are  splendid  plants  for  forming 
bowers  of.  C.  flammula,  integrifolia,  and  lieracleifolia  are  each 
interesting,  the  latter  two  being  dwarf.  C.  inte.grifolia  may 
frequently  be  found  in  herbaceous  borders  ;  while  the  Heracleum- 
leaved  Clematis  is  a  good  “  wild  garden  ”  plant. 


Violas  as  Rock  Plants. 

When  once  tried  a.s  rock  plants  Violas  will  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  They  do  Avell,  produce  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and 
generdily  thrive  better  than  -in  any  other  part  of  the  garden. 
Miniatures  are  particularly  at ‘home  when  grown  in  this  {Aosition. 
Pigmy,  Robin,  Minnie  M^arren,  Clommodore  Nutt,  White  Dot, 
Quail  are  a  very  interesting  set. 

Winter  Aconites. 

The  Winter  Aconite,  or  Eranthis  hyemalis,  is  an  excellent 
subject  to  carpet  any  wild  border  or  shrubbery  with  yellow 
flowers,  which  appear  in  January.  The  tubers  may  be  planted 
in  autumn,  from  October  onwards,  placing  them  2in  apart  and 
2in  deep  in  anjy  ordinary  soil.  When  jolanted  they  will  come  up 
annually,  remaining  a  irermanent  feature,  and  flowering  freely 
before  the  Snowdrop.  The  tubers  are  cheair,  the  best  being 
obtainable  at  2s.  6d.  per  100.  Tubers  may  also  be  planted  in 
large  pans  for  wdndows,  verandahs,  cool  house,  or  sheltered 
positions. — S. 

Bulbous  Plants  in  Greenhouses. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  large  numbers  of  practical  gardeners 
can  cultivate  plants  to  perfection,  yet  they  have  as  much  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  taste  for  staging  the  same,  as  a  dock  labourer  might 
be  expected  to  have.  It  is  a  serious  and  great  failing,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  columns  of  printed  matter  cannot  supply  a  faculty 
that  is  wanting,  the  lines  can  only  suggest  w'hat  might  be  done. 
But  where  the  power  of  imitation  is  good,  an  illustration  like  the 
one  given  (p.  243)  can  be  of  service.  Grouplets  and  masses  of  one 
sort  of  plant  are  generally  more  beautiful,  and  more  pleasing  to 
the  mind,  than  a  studied  mixture  of  subjects  of  all  forms  and 
hues.  A  house  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  Highbury,  which 
is  span-roofed,  with  a  door  only  at  one  end,  is,  wdien  filled  with 
sloping  banks  of  all  the  various  spring-floAvering  bulbous  genera, 
arranged  in  bold  harmonised  masses,  a  sight  of  great  resplendency 
and  grandeur.  W^e  commend  a  display  of  this  nature,,  as  we  also' 
commend  the  arrangement  of  such  a  collection  as  the  illustration 
.shoAvs., 

Dog’s-tooth  Violets. 

Erythronium  Dens-canis,  the  Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  is  a  hardy 
bulbous  irerennial,  remarkable  for  having  leaves  beautifully 
marked  Avitli  Avhite  and  bronze.  The  flowers  are  of  mixed  colours. 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets  are  better  adapted  for  outdoor  treatment 
than  indoor,  and  are  admirable  for  growing  on  a  rockery  or  a 
front  position  in  an  herbaceous  border,  as  well  as  for  edging  beds 
filled  with  spring  flow'ers.  The  compost  best  suiting  them  is 
sandy  loam  and  leaf. soil,  intermixed  with  peat.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  at  once,  4in  deep  and  2in  apart,  in  bold  groups  for 
rockeries  and  borders,  and  in  lines  for  edging  beds.  They  will 
also  thrive  under  the  .shade  of  trees,  hence  their  value  for  the 
Avild  garden,  where  they  can  remain  as  a  permanent  feature. 
Their  value  as  pot  plants  is  not  very  great,  though  they  will 
succeed  in  a  cold  house.  Pot  the  bulbs  now  an  inch  apart  in 
5in  pots,  and  place  at  once  in  cold  frame,  Avhere  they  may  remain 
until  advanced  in  groAvth  and  shoAving  flow'ers,  Avhich  will  be  in 
February  or  March. — D. 

Lilium  Harris!. 

The  Bermuda  or  Easter  Lily,  Lilium  Harris!,  is  largely  used 
for  forcing.  Good,  firm,  healthy  bulbs  should  be  procured  and 
potted  noAv,  so  that  they  may  have  a  long  season  of  steady 
growth  under  cool  conditions  rather  than  attempting  to  force 
them  along  in  heat  after  late  potting.  One  bulb  is  sufficient  for 
a  Sin  or  Gin  pot.  The  compost  most  suitable  is  simply  three  parts 
of  good,  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  w'ith  .sand  added. 
Drain  the  pots  efficiently,  and  half  fill  w’ith  compost,  on  w'hich 
irlace  the  bulb,  covering  Avith  half  an  inch  of  soil.  This  Avill  be 
amjDle  until  groAvth  commences.  The  best  place  for  the  pots  at 
first  is  a  cold  frame  or  cool  house,  and  so  long  as  the  soil  remains 
moist,  no  Avater  will  be  required,  but  afford  it  as  necessary  after 
groAvth  begins.  On  the  shoot  attaining  3in  in  length,  top-dress 
W'ith  a  mixture,  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  manure  in  equal  parts, 
leaving  room  below'  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  supply  Avater.  Keep  the 
plants  near  the  light  in  order  that  the  growth  does  not  become 
draw'll.  Do  not  force  them  until  necessary,  then  commencing 
gradually  at  SOdeg,  but  not  exceeding  65deg.  The  watering 
must  not  be  neglected.  The  plants  w’hen  in  full  growth  will 
apiireciate  a  little  weak  stimulant.  When  in  bloom  give  cool 
treatment. — E.  D.  S. 
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General  Jacqueminot  Variety. 


At  the  recent  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show,  Leicester,  tlie  age 
of  General  Jacqueminot  Rose  was  discussed.  It  was  sent  out  in 

1853,  and  at  the  present  time,  a  half  century  later,  it  is  still  a 
very  fine  exhibition  Rose,  as  well  as  being  much  grown  for 
cutting  and  market  purposes.  In  a  review  of  the  “  Roses  of 

1854, ”  which  appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  ”  Florist  ” 
for  that  year,  the  late  Mr.  Thoma^-  Rivers  remarked,  in  reference 
to  this  Rose:  “  General  Jacqueminot  is  one  of  our  new  Roses  and 
most  striking  from  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  rich 
shaded  crimson.  It  has,  however,  two  faults:  its  flowers  are  not 
sufficiently  double,  and  its  habit  of  growth  is  slender  and  deli¬ 
cate.”  And  Mr.  Rivers  went  on  to  deliver  himself  of  a  truism, 
that  “We  now  require  Roses  perfect  at  all  points;  larger  and 


True  Perfumeiy  Roser. 

I  When  Mr.  Fred  M.  Re(xl  was  travelling  in  Lurope  two  or  threo 
j  yeans  ago,  he  visited  Grassse  in  the  south  of  France,  the  centre  of 
i  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  and  essences  from  Rose  and  Orange 
,  blossoms-.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  true  perfumery 
j  plant  growing  in  the  adjacent  country,  but  wa-  not  allowed  to 
,  take  either  cuttings  or  roots,  as  that  variety  of  plant  ns  well 
as  the  secrets  of  manufacture,  is  guarded  with  jealous  care.  He 
I  secured  some  blossoms  which  he  preserved. 

j  After  returning  he  made  inquiry  of  botanists  as  to  the  French 
perfumery  Rose  in  this  country,  but  could  learn  of  no  plants. 

I  He  then  wrote  to  the  botanical  department  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Galloway,  then  chief  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  replied  that 
there  was  no  sample  of  that  variety  in  their  collection,  and  as  far 
as  he  knew,  it  had  never  been  introduced  into  this  country,  as  it 
was  very  hard  to  secure,  but  said  he  would  make  an  effort  to  get 
a  sample  for  him.  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Reed  received  a  letter — 
announcing  that  he  had  secured  and  was  forwarding  to  Mr.  Reed 
some  of  the  perfumery  Roses — from  Mr.  Peters,  who  has  in  charge 
the  matter  of  introducing  new  plants  into  this  country  for  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

The  plants  were  received  in  good  condition  from  their  long 
journey.  Mr.  Reed  gave  samples  to  Prof.  Zumbro  and  E.  iT 


Bulbous  Plants  in  the  Greenhouse  (Hee  page  242.} 


double  flowers,  opening  freely ;  fine,  healthy  foliagOj  and  a 
vigorous,  hardy  habit.” 

Probably  in  such  standard  varieties  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Pride  of  Waltham,  and 
Ulrich  Brunner  (not  to  mention  some  of  the  new  Irish  Roses), 
the  ideal  Rose  of  Mr.  Rivers  is  nearly  produced.  But  our  ideal 
assumes  proportions  as  we  get  near  to  it,  and  it  is  always  possible 
to  picture  an  ideal  flower  in  advance  of  our  choice.st  possessions. 

How  nearly  has  General  Jacqueminot  approached  Mr.  Rivers’ 
ideal?  I  turn  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.’s  Rose  Catalogue,  and  I  read  of  the  dear  old  General 
that  it  is  “  bright-scarlet  crimson,  globular,  with  pointed  centre, 
perfect  shape,  a  fine,  free  flowering  Rose,  still  one  of  the  best, 
and  especially  for  forcing;  vigorous  habit.”  The  General  im¬ 
proved  on  acquaintance,  and  largely  remedied  the  two  faults 
found  with  it  by  the  veteran  Rivers. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  is  that  with  the  Roses,  as  with  some 
other  flowers,  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years  at  least  is 
necessary  to  form  an  authoritative  opinion  upon  the  positive 
merits  of  any  particular  plant  or  novelty.  I  think  it  is  likely 
“  General  Jack”  will  yet  be  grown  for  some  years  to  come.— R.D. 


Koethen,  and  planted  fifteen  plants  himself,  all  of  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  But  the  variety  has  but  one  brief  season  of  blooming 
— in  May — so  the  interesting  part  will  have  to  be  waited  for. 

The  foliage  is  a  dull  pale  green.  Mr.  Reed  says  the  blossom 
is  quite  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned  Cabbage  Rose.  Mr.  Peters, 
now  in  California  on  business  for  his  department,  called  on  Mr. 
Reed  on  Saturday,  and  was  pleased  to  find  the  Rose  plants  he  had 
secured  all  living  and  in  vigorous  condition.  He  said  they  l;ad 
made  much  better  progress  than  those  planted  in  the  department 
garden  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Peters  is  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  enthusiastic  in  his 
special  work,  and  doubtless  is  accomplishing  what  may  prove  of 
far-reaching  benefit  to  California  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  introducing  new  varieties  of  plants.  From  here  he  goes 
to  Imperial  to  study  the  conditions  with  reference  to  introducing 
the  Date  Palm  for  commercial  purposes. 

However  succe^isful  these  first  perfumery  Rose  plants  may 
prove,  for  various  reasons  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
the  Ro.se  perfumery  industry  Avill  become  commercially  valuabh', 
in  thie  country,  but  when  it  does  some  day.  Riverside  will  have 
the  sati, ■'faction  of  having  introduced  the  first  plants. — (River.ddo 
Press.”) 
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New  Varieties  of  Potatoes;  Their  Prices. 


Anotlier  new  Potato  of  Mr.  Findlay’s,  which  ha.s  not  yet  been 
placed  on  the  market,  has  recently  been  sold  at  28s.  per  lb,  Mr. 
George  Massey,  of  Spalding,  paying  £20  for  a  stone  of  thorn. 
The  variety  (Eldorado)is  a  main  crop,  with  good  disease-resisting 
qualities,  and  those  sold  at  this  price  (over  £3,000  per  ton)  are 
part  of  a  crop  now  growing  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

A  Fence  on  Wheels. 

In  large  public  gardens,  the  invention  which  the  directorate 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  have  adopted  in  order  to  preserve 
portions  of  the  lawns  and  edgings  from  being  trampled  on  and 
spoilt,  should  be  of  great  service.  This,  is  simply  a  stout  wire¬ 
fencing,  2ift  high,  fixed  by  means  of  bottom  supports,  to  run  on 
wheels.  Each  length  of  fencing  may  be  8ft.  Thus  arranged, 
the  fence  can  be  wheeled  to  wherever  wanted. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick— Alteration  in  Schedule 

The  prizes  offered  in  class  52  for  Apple  “  Charles  Ross  ”  will  be 
open  to  nurserymen  and  market  growers,  as  well  as  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs  (see  Division  V.,  page  24).  Intending  exhibitors 
at  this  show  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  schedule  with  the  official 
entry  form,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  S.W.  Entries  for  this  show  close  on  Tuesday, 
September  22.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  September  1,  twenty-two  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,117  elected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

W  riting  from  a  garden  near  Bath,  a  correspondent  says: — 

“  May  I  trouble  you  to  forward  the  enclosed  P.O.,  value  3s.  Gd,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardener.s’  Orphan  Fund,  as  I  do  not 
know  his  address?  The  gardens  Averc  open  to  the  public  on  two 
.Sundays,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  placing  a  box  on  one  of 
the  gates,  Avith  a  note  stating  the  object  for  AA'hich  money  Aias 
solicited,  I  might  get  something  to  send  for  the  benefit  of  the 
little  ones  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  charitable  by  past  brethren  of 
craft.  My  effort  resulted  in  almost  a  total  failure  ;  but  I  hope  to 
do  better  another  time.”  [We  have  recer/ed  the  secretary’s 
receipt  for  the  3s.  6d. — En.l 

Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  an  Educational  Exhibition  of  Edible  Fungi  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1.5  p.m.,  and  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  upon  them  Avill  be  given  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Cooke,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  at  three  o’clock.  All  interested  in  extending  or  acquiring 
the  knoAvledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited  to  send  collections. 
Collections  should,'  if  .‘'Ont,  be  delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoqn,  September  14;  or,  if  brought,  should  arrive 
at,  or  before,  '9  q.m.  on  the  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  grouped (and  arranged  by  the  fungus  speciali.sts.  Intima¬ 
tion  of  an  intention  to  exhibit  should,  if  possible,  be  .sent  a  feAV 
days  before  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
We.stminster,  S.W. 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Outing. 

The  fourth  annual  outing  of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  Mutual  ImproA’ement  Society  took  place  on  August  26, 
about  thirty  members  availing  themselves  of  the  day’s  pleasure. 
Starting  from  the  SunfloAver  Temperance  Hotel,  a  most  enjoyable 
drive  in  a  char-a-banc  took  the  party  to  Burford  Lodge,  Avhere, 
through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  Bart.,  the  party 
Avere  shoAvn  round  the  gardens  by  Mr.  Baines,  the  able  head 
gardener.  The  visit  proved  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment. 
AfterAvards  the  drive  AA’as  continued  to  Dorking.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  Albury  Bark,  the  residence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Avas  the  rendezvous,  and  the  spacious  gardens 
and  plea.sure  grounds  here  Avere  inspected.  Croydon  AA-as  reached 
in  good  time  at  evening,  each  particiiAant  expressing  his  full 
appreciation  of  the  trip,  and  congratulating  his  companions  on 
the  extremely  fine  weather  experienced  throughout  the  day. 


Warley  Cottage  Carden  Show. 

The  fifth  exhibition  of  garden  produce  under  the  gegis  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Warley  Cottage  Garden  ShoAv,  was  successfully 
held  on  September  3.  Miss  Wilmott,  V.M.H.,  is  president,  and 
gave  the  prizes. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 

This  gentleman  has  safely  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  hopes  to  visit  the  principal  toAvns  in  that  part  of  Africa.  He 
Avill  be  pre.sent  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  November. 

Albanian  Onions. 

The  harvesting  of  the  Onions  Avill  noAV  begin  in  a  Aveek  or  tAvo. 
If  it  is  not  too  Avet  Aveather  during  the  harvesting  the  Onions  AA-ill 
be  better  in  quality  and  more  durable  than  last  year.  The  size 
Avill  again  be  generally  large,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop  aauII 
be  smaller  than  last  year.  This  is  not  only  because  part  of  the 
fields  Avere  lost  shortly  after  soAving,  but  also  because  a  smaller 
quantity  has  been  cultivated,  oAving  to  the  low  prices  of  last  year. 

The  Jam  Season. 

As  it  is  inqAo.ssibIe  to  get  fruit  for  jam-making  this  year, 
might  I  suggest  to  people  Avho  grow  Vegetable  MarroAvs  the 
advisability  of  letting  some  'ripen  and  selling  them  for  jam¬ 
making?'  Such  jam  is  very  Avholesome  and  good.  I  made  some 
last  year,  one  MarroAV  yielding  lljlb  after  being  prepared  for 
jam.  I  hope  to  make  tAvice  as  much  this  year.  As  they  are  still 
groAving  strong  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  them,  but  they  must  be 
quits  ripe  before*  cutting,  and  then  be  laid  by  for  a  month  after 
that. — J.  C. 

Tlgridlas. 

Tigridias,  or  Ferrarias,  are  very  brilliant  Avhile  they  last  in 
flower,  but  unfortunately  the  blooms  only  last  one  day  in  per¬ 
fection.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  on  a  dry,  sunny  border, 
preferably  Avhere  the  display  can  be  seen  from  the  windows,  as 
the  different  coloured  blooms,  each  thickly  covered  Avith  spots, 
are  exceedingly  attractive  Avhile  they  last.  The  best  time  to 
plant  the  bulbs  is  April,  3in  deep  and  5in  apart,  placing  a  little 
sand  around  and  under  each  bulb.  Mulch  and  water  freely  in 
dry  Aveathor. — K. 

Naturalised  Daffodils. 

Tlie  idea  of  planting  large  masses  of  Narcissi,  Squills,  Crocuses, 
Fritillaries,  and  Tulips  in  gra.ss  lands  is  comparatively  new,  but 
is  is  annually  spreading  fast  and  becoming  more  and  more 
developed.  Here,  as  in  other  phases  of  gardening,  mistakes  can 
be  made.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  newly  planted 
sheet  of  grass,  Avith  some  hundreds  of  flowers,  each  standing  far 
apart  from  its  neighbour,  and  seeming  none  too  comfortable. 
Thin  planting  is  permissible,  and  even  best,  Avliere  the  grass  is 
rough  and  long,  and  the  Daffodils  are  Avell  set  off;  but  Avhere  the 
ground  is  inclined  to  be  bai’e  here  and  there,  or  has  a  scanty 
herbage,  the  effect  produced  is  far  better,  if  close-set  grouplets 
?re  made  of  the  bulbs.  And  the  Amrieties  are  also  best  when 
left  unmixed.  What  a  shame,  for  instance,  to  plant  Ard  Righ’s 
amongst  Horsefieldi’s,  or  poeticus  Avith  Barri  conspicuus  or  Frank 
Miles.  Keep  them  by  themselves.  IMessrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
have  kindly  placed  the  illustration  on  the  opposing  page,  at  our 
use,  and  it  shoAvs  a  good  example  of  correct  planting. 

Local  Rating  Appeal. 

Messrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited,  flori.sts,  of  Englishcoinb^, 
were  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  on  an  assumed  annual  value  of 
£370  9s.  Notice  of  appeal  to  the  County  Quarter  Sessions  Avas 
given.  Before  the  hearing  came  on  it  Avas  arranged  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  jury,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  could  not 
agree,  but  appointed  Mr.  John  Alderson  Foote,  K.C.,  as  umpire. 
Mr.  Foote  held  several  sittings  and  visited  the  property,  and  his 
aAA'ard  has  just  been  published.  Mr.  Foote  fixes  bj'  his  aAvard  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  at  £258  19s.  per  annum.  He  also 
aAA’ards  that  his  fee  of  £94  14s.,  and  also  the  costs  of  the  reference 
be  paid  by  the  Fnion  Assessment  Committee.  The  ca.se  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  nurserymen  and  OAvners  of  horticultural 
buildings,  because  the  umpire  decided  that  the  cost,  or  as.sumed 
cost  of  the  buildings,  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
rating  purposes,  but  that  the  only  question  Avas  Avhat  rent  such 
buildings  Avould  fetch.  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  Avas  the  solicitor  for 
the  Hnion  Assessment  Committee,  and  Me.ssrs.  Stone,  King, 
Stone  and  Thomas,  represented  Walter  T.  Ware,  Limited. 
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Bulbs  and  Their  Culture. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  thoughts  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  gardening  naturally  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  bulb  orders  and  bulb  culture  generally.  The  numerous 
species  and  varieties  now  plaj^  so  important  a  part  in  adding 
brightness  and  beauty  to  our  homes  and  gardens  that  it  is 
really  painful  to  imagine  how  dreary  they  would  be  without 
them. 

Too  long  we  have  depended  upon  the  Continent  for  our 
supply,  with  the  result  that  huge  sums  of  money  have  annu¬ 
ally  been  drawn  from  this  country  to  enrich  the  dwellers  in 
•other  lands  ;  because,  forsooth,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  good  bulbs  could  not  be  propagated  and  grown  in  our 
sea-girt  home.  A  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  has, 
however,  been  gradually 
taking  place  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  now  the 
finest  samples  of  Daffodils, 

Tulips,  and  Hyacinths, 
grown  in  Britain,  are  equal 
in  point  of  merit  to  those  ob¬ 
tainable  from  any  other 
source. 

Lincolnshire  and  Ireland 
must  each  claim  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  this  im¬ 
proved  state  of  affairs,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  bulb 
culture  will  still  extend 
until  Britain  supplies  the 
greater  portion  of  her  own 
requirements.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  home  trade, 
purchaser's  should  remember 
the  above  facts,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  own  land. 

It  is  always  a  wise  plan  to 
order  eai’ly,  as  the  best 
samples  are  disposed  of  first, 
and  those  who  rely  upon 
being  able  to  pick  up  cheap 
lots  at  sales  often  find  them 
to  be  dear,  on  account  of 
their  unsatisfactory  results. 

For  early  forcing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  can  be  strongly  re-o/. 
commended  :  White  Roman 
Hyacinth,  Double  Flesh- 
coloured  Italian,  Paper 
White  Narcissus  (grandi- 
flora),  and  the  Double  Ro¬ 
man.  Tulips :  Due  jVan 
Thol  (scarlet).  La  Reine, 

Pottebakker  (white,  yellow, 
and  scarlet).  Rose  Gris  de 
Lin  (rose  and  white),  and 
Proserpine  (salmon).  Daffo¬ 
dils  :  Princeps  and  Van 
Sion.  These  should  be 
grown  in  quantity'  where 
there  is  a  greart^  demand  for 
cut  flowers,  andithe  Roman 
Hyacinths,  early=»  Narcissus,  •  ■ 

and  Tulips' mdy 'be  fhad  in  ^  sh,. 

flower  from  the.  beginning  of  November  onwards,. .and  the 
Daffodils  at’  Ghristmas,  to  be  followed  by  =>th^  choicer 
varieties  \iritNiarge  trumpets.  Where  the  .above  have  not 
been  already  obtained  they  should  be  ordered  ait  once,  and 
potted  or  planted-dn  boxes  as  soon  as  received.^.  ■ 

In  selecting' bulbs  one  should  never  be  led  away  by 
mei'e  size,  as  the  best  samples  are  heavy  in  proportion,  to 
their  size,  and  have  a  smooth  clear  skin  instead  of  being 
rough  and  scaly  on  the  outside  (see  illustration. on,  page  257). 
The  bulb  contains  the  plant  and  flower  in  the  embryo  ;  and 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  add  a  single  additional  belt  to 
a  Hyacinth  spike  by  subsequent  tffeatmeht,  yet  good  culture 
will  do  much  towards  securing  the  fullest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  baby  plant  within  the  bulb  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  unsuitable  treatment  will  prevent  full  development, 
and  in  some  cases  prevent  flowering  altogether,  even  when 
the  finest  samples  of  bulbs  have  been  obtained.  It  is,  there¬ 


fore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  soil  used 
for  potting,  and  the  subsequent  treatment,  are  both  suit¬ 
able.  Some  writers  aver  that  it  matters  but  little  what  soil 
is  used  for  potting ;  but  let  me  urge  cultivators  not  to 
accept  this  theory  as  being  generally  correct,  as  I  have  seen 
far  too  many  failures  through'  following  such  advice.  The 
great  desideratum  is  not  so  much  to  use  a  rich  soil  as  to 
get  a  rooting  medium  comparatively  free  from  insects  and 
fungoid  spores.  Soil  which  has  been  used  for  growing  early 
crops  of  Tomatoes  often  answers  well  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand  ;  but  in  some  cases  such  a 
soil  is  so  full  of  eelworms  as  to  entirely  prevent  satisfactory 
root  action. 

Good  garden  soil  which  has  been  dried,  turned  a  few 
times,  and  enriched  with  leaf  soil  and  wood  ashes,  will  often 
answer  as  well  as  anything.  A  friable  turfy  loam  which  has 

become  mellow  with  age  also 
answers  splendidly  with  the 
addition  of  leaf  soil  and 
sand  ;  but  freshly  cut  turfy 
soil  is  not  suitable,  as  roots 
do  not  work  freely  in  it  until 
the  fibre  has  considerably 
decayed.  When  there  is  a 
doubt  about  the  suitability 
of  any  soil,  the  safest  course 
is  to  burn  it,  and  it  will  then 
always  be  found  satisfactory. 
When  natural  manures  are 
added  they  should  always  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  ;  but  I 
prefer  steamed  bonemeal  at 
the  rate  of  a  6in  potful  to  a 
bushel  of  compost. 

All  pots  should,  of  course, 
be  well  but  not  excessively 
drained,  and  when  showy 
potfuls  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  are  required,  the  bulbs 
may  be  aiTanged  as  closely 
as  possible.  When,  however, 
extra  fine  individual  flowers 
are  required,  a  little  more 
space  must  be  allowed.  In 
the  case  of  Tulips  and  Ro¬ 
man  Hyacinths  six  to  a  6in 
pot  answer  well. 

When  very  early  forcing  is 
carried  out,  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  all  the  flowers  in  a  pot 
to  open  simultaneously.  The 
general  practice,  therefore, 
is  to  force  in  boxes  and 
transfer  to  pots — or  to  other 
receptacles  used  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  —  when  the 
flowers  are  almost  fully  de¬ 
veloped. 

In  the  case  of  bulbs  grown 
for  supplying  cut  flowers 
throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  boxes  should 
be  used  in  preference  to  pots 
on  account  of  economy,  the 
result  being  quite  as  good  as 
under  any  other  system.  The 
t  bulbs  should  be  arranged  in  the  boxes  so  as  to  touch  each 
other,  the  crown  of  each  being  just  visible  upon  the  surface 
soil.  A  light  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  top  will  allow  the 
liinging  material  to  come  away  easily  when  the  pots  or 
oxes  are  removed. 

The  great  demand  for  cocoa-nut  fibre  has  sent  the  price 
up  so  high  during  recent  years  that  very  few  can  afford  to 
use  it  largely  for  plunging  purposes,  for  which  it  is  so 
splendidly  adapted.  A  substitute  is  found  in  the  shape  of 
fine  shavings  and  sawdust  from  hard  woods,  and  now  often 
used  and  then  we  have  that  useful  material  coal  ashes. 
This  forms  capital  plunging  material  provided  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  weeks,  or,  better  still, 
months,  to  allow  the  deleterious  properties  to  escape. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  save  such  materials  throughout 
the  summer,  and  then  pass  them  through  a  half-inch  sieve 
before  using  for  plunging  purposes.  Surround  the  pots  or 
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boxes  containing  bulbs  with  any  of  the  above  materials, 
finishing  off  with  a  2!n  or  Sin  thickness  on  the  top.  Never 
remove  the  bulbs  from  their  plunging  material  for  the 
purpose  of  fotcing  them  until  at  least  an  inch  of  growth 
has  been  made.  — Onward. 


Qttid  pro  Quo. 

[Concluded  from  page  210.) 

Hours  and  holidays,  to  save  space,  may  run  tandem  with 
hours  as  the  leader.  Here  the  whole  gardening  staff,  being 
directly  affected,  is  included.  To  head  gardeners  person¬ 
ally  the  matter  is  less  pertinent,  they  as  a  rule  being  first 
in  the  garden  and  last  out  of  it.  With  the  usual  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  arrangement,  and  meal  times,  according  to  local 
custorh,  there  is  probably  but  little  to  cavil  at.  The  long 
days  of  summer,  too,  being  counteracted  by  the  short  days 
of  winter,  with  bad  weather  relaxing  the  tension  of  labour, 
are  factors  we  must  include  in  an  honest  calculation.  The 
main  object  in  approaching  this  phase  of  the  question  is  a 
plea  for  the  early  “  knock  off  ”  on  Saturday. 

In  this  masters  would  confer  a  boon  on  their  men  and 
under  judicious  management  certainly  lose  nothing.  If  the 
gai’den  worker  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  then,  surely,  he  is 
worthy  of  this  little  encouragement,  and  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  men  with  the  cares  of  a  family  upon  them, 
and  often  those  without,  may  be  seen  cultivating  their 
cottage  gardens  till  noon  on  Sunday,  the  Saturday  afternoon 
would,  presumably,  be  devoted  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  less  a  question  of  how  they  would  spend 
it  than  of  obtaining  it,  and  when  that  happens  all  right- 
minded  men,  old  or  young,  in  the  bothy  or  out  of  it,  would 
undoubtedly  appreciate  the  boon  to  the  extent  of  its  giving 
an  additional  zest  for  their  employer’s  w'ork  and  interests. 
But  few  with  a  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
gardeners  will  hesitate  in  placing  them  on  a  par  with  factory 
operators  or  trade-workers,  with  whom  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  off  has  long  since  been  a  recognised  institution. 

The  whole  gardening  Press  advocates  it,  much  has  been 
said  and  is  being  said  in  its  favour,  but  much,  practically 
all,  remains  to  be  done.  The  wheeler  in  our  tandem  team 
is,  perforce,  the  Bank  holidays,  and  what  has  been  said  for 
the  leader  applies  to  it,  beyond  adding  that  when  all  the 
world  and  his  wdfe  are  keeping  lawful  holiday,  the  gardener 
being  left  to  toil  and  moil  the  common  round,  the  daily  task, 
invidious  comparisons  are  drawn,  and  the  inconsistency  is 
glaringly  apparent. 

Perhaps  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  created  Bank 
holidays  might  have  gone  farther,  and  insisted  upon  their 
observance.  Perhaps  not.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  but 
poor  encouragement  to  the  loyal,  honest,  hard-working  gar¬ 
dener  of  any  degree  to  be  ignored  as  one  of  a  class  unworthy 
of  this  privilege,  and,  apparently,  speaks  but  little  for  the 
esteem  or  appreciation  in  wdiich  he  is  held  by  his  master. 

Think  you  that  my  lord,  the  Earl  of - (I  hope  the  time 

will  come  when  his  honoured  name  may  be  published),  who 
but  rarely  sees  one  in  particular  of  his  country  estates,  is 
worse  served,  or  is  one  iota  out  of  pocket  when,  some  two 
years  since,  on  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  it,  the  order  was 
spontaneously  given  that  all  his  employes  should  have  the 
Bank  holidays  ?  Ah,  no !  Like  master,  like  man.  It  is 
such  masters  who  create  the  best  of  feeling,  obtain  the  best 
of  service,  and  transform  men  from  spiritless  drudges  into 
cheerful,  active  servants,  for  “no  profit  is  where  is  no 
pleasure  ta’en.” 

Ere  prescribing  a  salve  for  the  sore,  no  inference  need  be 
drawn  that  any  disparagement  of  masters  is  implied,  for 
none  is  intended.  No  two  classes  of  men  live  in  better  or 
more  intimate  relationship  than  masters  and  their  gar¬ 
deners,  possibly  not  any  as  good.  The  dilatoriness  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  betterment  of  gardeners  must  be  attributed  to 
old  customs  inherent  and  peculiar  to  gardening  alone,  old 
customs  which  appear  to  die  harder  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
the  factors  of  supply  and  demand,  in  the  excess  of  the  former 
over  the  latter,  which  would  be  an  inferior  obstacle  if  a  less 
elastic  subject  permitted  a  more  rigorous  selection  of  the 
fittest,  and  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the  gardening  fraternity. 
There  are,  certainly,  other  weak  links  in  the  chain,  but  the 
above  are  the  weakest,  and  upon  viewing  the  matter 
analytically  it  is  less  a  matter  for  surprise  than  it  is  one  for 


regret  that  the  status  of  gardeners  moves  so  slowly  in  the 
hurrying  stream  of  life. 

In  adverting  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  noblest, 
worthiest,  and  most  philanthropic,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  most  practical  patrons  of  the  art  of  gardening,  have 
shown  their  sympathy  towards  its  exponents  in  all  wa.ys 
alluded  to  here,  and  in  other  ways,  for  instance,  in  their 
generous  support  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  paves  the  way  to  promulgate  the  idea  whifch  has 
prompted  this  paper. 

In  a  LTnited  Kingdom  Gardeners’  Association,  which  is 
not  a  very  formidable  name  after  all — in  a  great  combine 
M’hich  shall  bring  all  gardeners  worthj^  of  the  name  within 

its  folds,  we  have - What  1  is  asked.  Is  it  labour  against 

capital  1  Is  it  class  against  class  ?  Men  against  masters  ? 
No!  The  Fates  forbid.  No  such  bogey  need  frighten  the 
most  timorous  brother  of  the  craft.  We — the  weak — shall 
take  the  masters — the  strong — along  with  us,  and,  as  players 
in  this  very  serious  game  of  life — a  gardener’s  life — hold 
them  as  trump  cards,  even  the  King  himself.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  gardeners  the  King  is  a  model  master,  and  with 
his  beloved  Consort,  the  Queen  of  all  hearts  in  these  Islands 
(another  trump  card),  a  tower  of  strength  from  whose 
summit  a  kindly  light  may  illumine  the  shady  places  of  gar¬ 
dening  England.  With  a  strong  executive,  composed  of  those 
honoured  masters  who,  in  the  treatment  of  their  men,  have 

’lured  tp  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way.”  and  with  the 
most  illu^-ious  leaders  in  the  gardening  world,  a  foundation 
could,  surely,  be  laid  for  a  practical  working  scheme  strong 
in  its  simplicity,  with  power  to  permeate  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  leaven  the  lot. 

The  bulk  of  British  gardeners  can,  of  course,  do  little 
more  than  give  their  moral  support  to  it.  the  little  more 
being,  possibly,  a  tax  on  their  slender  pockets  to  the  tune  of 
an  annual  shilling  to  cover  working  expenses  and  give  them 
a  claim  to  membership.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  masters  v.dio  have  already  recognised  their  gardeners 
with  an  adequate  quid  pro  ciuo.  in  its  comprehensive  sense, 
are  sufficiently  interested  and  sympathetically  disposed  to 
lend  their  names  and  possibly  assist  an  object  with  which 
they  are  in  accord,  and. from  which  their  more  fortunately 
placed  gardeners  could  not  only  scarcely  hold  aloof,  but  give 
it  their  warm  and  active  support.  Then,  surely,  it  is  not 
Simposing  too  much  in  saying  there  should  be  but  little 
^iifficultj^  in  drawing  out  working  plans  on  a  scale -sufficiently 
large  to  covdr  all  the  ground  we  have  gone  over-.. 

The  question  of  ways' ‘and  means  can,  perforce,  be  but 
roughly  outlined  here,  and; do  little  more  than  invite  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  th  thelfend  of  future  elaboration  ;  not  too 
far  in  the  future,  it  is  hppfed.  With  a  central  executive  and 
branches  throughout  the  kingdom,  publishing,  possibly,  a 
monthly  journal,  posting  leaflets,  or  other  literature  em¬ 
bracing  a  mass  Of  fact^  evidence  and  examples,  and  setting 
forth  the.  chief  fact-fthaf^his  conjoint  betterment  of  the 
gardenet;  hl  .the  y'ay  of  ^^t^^es,  lod^angs,  hours,  and  holidays, 
does  not  indirectly-affect  the  master’s  pockets,  things  should 
go  ahead.  .  ,  ; 

In  a  general  organization  only  can  vigorous  advance¬ 
ment  be  expected,  and  the  onus  attached  to  individual  effort, 
or  the  danger  of  any  man  being  told  he  is  free  to  leave  w’hat 
he  does  not  like,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One  cannot  but 
think  that,,  masters  whose  attention  is  diplomatically 
directed  to  what  h  being  done  for  the  betterment  of  gar¬ 
deners,  by  illustrations  of  model  gardeners^  cottages  and 
bothies  ;  by  notices  of  places  where  better  wages,  less  hours 
and  more  holidays  rule  ;  by  pertinent  articles  frorn  men  and 
their  masters;' too,  who  hare  had  experience  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  gardens — one  cannot  but'thitik  that  the  effects 
would  be  wide  and  far-reaching  and  w'Orthy  of  the  great 
cause  all  have  equally  at  heart.  '  ■  ■ 

Is  it  not  time  that  a  move  should  be  made  in  the  matter  ? 
And  is  it  not  possible  to  move  so  vigorously.- yet  so  tactfully, 
that  even  the  most  conservative  masters  shall  say:  “Your 
gentleness  shall  move  our  force  more  thaD  your  force  shall 
move  our  gentleness.” — Quiz. 

■ - «  » — -  ... 

The  Horjticultural  Journal. .  . 

Registered  with  a  capital  of  £3,500,  in  £1  .shares,  to  acquire 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  printers  and  publishers  of  the 
“Horticultural  Journal.”  general  printers,  &:q.,  carried  on  at 
Spa  Mill.  Padihain,  as  Cooper  and  Co.,  and  to  adopt  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  C.  M.  Cooper,  J.  Simpson,  and  W.  Baldwin. — 
(“  British  and  Colonial  Printer.”) 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  September  1st. 

The  following  Chinese'  species  of  Vitis.  each  an  ornamental 
climber,  were  staged  by  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea  :  — 

V.  armata. — -This  is  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  V.  Coignetiee, 
and  has  broadly  ovate  entire  leaves,  the  petioles  and  main  stems 
being  abundantly  studded  with  riearly  erect  spines.  A  handsome 
and  showy  species.  Award  of  Merit. 

r.  mefiaphj/tla. — This  is  a  species  with  much  compounded 
leaves,  reminding  one  more  of  a  Koelreuteria  than  of  a  Vine. 
The  green  leaf  with  reddish  petiole  measures  about  16in  long. 
From  Central  China.  Award  of  Merit. 

fb  T.hnmsnni. — A  remarkable  and,  attractive  species.  ^The 
leaves  are  five-lobed,  of  a  reddish  shade  on  the  upper  surface, ’and 
a  distinct  violet-purple  on  the  reverse  side.  They  are  supported 
on  short  stalks  about  Sin  long.  By  means  of  tendrils  the  stems 
and  branches  readily  obtain  support.  From  every  point  of  view 
this  is  a  valuable  climber.  First-class  Certificate. 

C.  f.exunsa  WiJsoni. — A  slender-growing  variety  with  ovate, 
acuminate  leaves  2^in  to  Sin  across.  Award  of  Merit. 

V.  sinensis. — This  Vine  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  simple 
cordate  leaves  and  three  or  five  parted  leaves  on  the  same  plant. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  variable  species,  yet  not  the  less 
beautiful  on  this  account.  It  is  tall  and  vigorous,  abundantly 
furnished  with  foliage.  Award  of  Merit. 

R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  September  1st. 

Present;  Dr.  Cooke,  V.M.H.  (in  the  chair);  and  seven 
inembeTs. 

Hippeastrum  species. — Col.  Tillotson  sent  flowers  of  a  plant 
sent  from  South  America.  The  petals  were  of  a  pale  clear 
green,  passing  into  primrose,  the  stamens  and  pistils  bright  pink, 
and  protruding  far  beyond  the  petals,  which  were  almost  closed 
at  the  apex  of  the  flower.  Though  not  very  attractive  in  colour, 
it  was  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  breed  from,  on  account  of 
the  great  sub.stance  of  the  petals. 

Itaspherry,  JVineberry,  Blackberry  Hybrids. — Mr.  H.  Peerman 
sent  .specimens  of  the  foliage  (the  fruits  had  fallen  off,  and  could 
not  be  identified)  of  three  hybrids.  Blackberry  x  Raspberry, 
Raspberry  x  Wineberry,  Wineberry  x  Raspberry.  They  were 
considered  most  interesting,  and  he  was  requested  to  send  again 
next  year,  each  in  a  separate  box,  with  both  fruit  and  foliage. 

Bud  Furinatio)i. — Mr.  J.  Robson  sent  “a  section  from  a 
young  Sycamore  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
this  tree  develops  wood  buds  from  the  alburnum.”  The  tree  had 
been  budded  on  the  bare  space  between  two  leaves,  and  the  bud 
had  failed,  but  from  the  base  of  the  incision  the  stock  had  sent 
out  a  growth  “  where  no  eye  previously  existed.  I  have  twenty- 
five  or  more  examples  of  the  .same  thing  in  Sycamores,  but  though 
I  have  budded  many  subjects  I  have  never  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  any  other  genus.” 

Hippeastrum  Blistered. — Dr.  Bonavia  sent  some  leaves  of 
Hippeastrum  “covered  with  .something  that  looks  like  scale,  but 
which  adheres  so  closely  to  the  epidermis  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove.”  The  scale-like  blotches,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
not  of  insect  formation  at  all,  but  blisters  due  probably  to  defec¬ 
tive  root-action,  itself  due  to  a  check  of  some  sort,  such  as  cold 
or  too  much  wet. 

Cryptocuccus  on  Weymouth  Bine. — Mr.  R.  Knight-Bruce  sent 
a  specimen  of  bark  literally  swarming  with  the  white  woolly  or 
waxy  Cryptococcus  which  attacks  Pines,  and  which,  he  says,  is 
rapidly  spreading,  and  killing  plantations  of  the  Weymouth  Pine. 
The  Committee  considers  the  case  almost  hopeless,  but  suggested 
spraying  the  trees  with  a  paraffin  emulsion.  Mr.  Wilks  said  he 
had  but  little  hope  in  spraying  Cryptococcus,  as,  unless  the 
sprayer  was  peculiarly  strong  and  powerful,  the  fluid  would  not 
jjenetrate  the  downy  wax  with  which  the  insect  covers  itself  over. 
He  had  known  a  case  of  a  Beech  tree  being  saved  by  hand 
scrubbing  with  a  brush,  using  softsoap  and  paraffin  emulsion; 
but  he  had  never  known  spraying  to  be  successful. 

Discoloured  Vine  Leaves. — These  were  received  from  Mr. 
Neild,  of  Holmes  Chapel.  Dr.  Cooke  reports: — “Vine  leaves 
with  broad  irregular  patches  of  bright  coloration  have  been 
known  and  observed  for  the  past  half  century.  Sometimes  the 
colour  is  yellow,  or  becoming  brown,  and  sometimes  reddish,  or 
claret  colour.  In  America  it  is  known  as  the  California  Vine 
disease  (see  U.S.A.  ‘  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,’ 
XX.,  1892).  This,  or  a  .similar  disease,  is  known  in  Sicily  as 
‘  Folletage,’  and  in  Italy  as  ‘Mai  Xero.’  No  satisfactory  reason 
lias  yet  been  as.signed  for  this  affection,  as  no  trace  of  fungi  has 
been  found,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  suspect  that  fungi  of  any 
kind  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discoloration.  Leaves  are 
constantly  being  submitted  to  the  Scientific  Committee  for  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  cause  or  remedy,  but  none  can  be  given.” 

Floriferous  Siveet  Bea. — Mr.  Hunt  sent  a  flower-stalk  of 
Sweet  Pea  having  .seven  fine  blossoms. 


Brnliferous  Helenium. — The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  V.M.H. , 
sent  flower  heads  of  this,  remarking  that  one  particular  plant  in 
his  garden  always  produces  them  :  and  that,  as  a  rule,  small 
secondary  flowers  grow  out  of  the  disc. 

Cam  panuJa  lactiflora .  linear-leaf  ed . — -The  Rev.  Wolley-Dod 
sent  a  curious  “  abnormal  ”  form  of  C.  lactiflora,  which  comes  in 


s.  .(•  .s. 

Spray  of  Ixia.  (See  page  248.) 


small  percentage  from  the  seed  of  the  typical  form,  perhaps  one 
in  200.  The  linear  leaves  can  be  recognised  early  in  the  seedling 
stage',  and  I  never  saw  intermediate  form.s.  Analogous  forms 
with  stellate  flowers  are  not  uncommon  in.  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia,  and  De  Candolle  in  his  “  Monograph  of  Campanula”  figures 
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and  describes  one  on  Campanula  medium,  which  he  considered 
unique  in  the  genus. 

Silver-leaf  disease  in  Apples  and  Phims.— Mr.  Gaut  brought 
specimens  from  an  orchard  of  seven  acres  in  Yorkshire.  The  soil 
is  warp-land,  varying  in  depth  from  1ft  to  3ft  within  short  dis¬ 
tances,  and  overlying  clay.  The  drainage  is  good,  with  drain¬ 
pipes.  Shelter  is  afforded  by  the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard. 
The  altitude  is  nearly  sea-level.  The  general  culture  has  been 
to  give  a  good  dressing  of-farmyard  manure  every  four  years  and 
lime  every  few  years.  The  trees  had  been  planted  ten  years. 


I .  d-  .3. 


Scilla  campanulata  rosea. 

and  silver-leaf  appeared  three  years  ago  and  gets  worse  every 
year,  and  the  trees  affected  in  summer  die  the  following  year. 
The  varieties  affected  are  A^ictoria  Plums,  of  which  there  are 
about  500  trees ;  and  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple  grafted  on  Keswick 
Codlin  stock. 

Mr.  Gaut  remarked  that  the  matter  was  creating  considerable 
interest  in  Yorkshire,  arid  the  soil  had  been  analysed  with  the 
following  result :  — 

The  Air-dried  Soil  Contains  in  100  Parts:— 

Water  . 3 10  per  cent. 

Loss  on  ignition  (organic  matter,  combined  water,  Ac.)  5'09  ,, 

Mineral  matter . .  . 91-81  ,, 

luO  00 


Containing  nitrogen . O' >51  per  cent. 

Equal  to  ammonia  . 0-183  ,, 

The  soil  was  free  from  root-fibres,  or  any  risible  organic  material. 

It  had  been  said  by  some  experts  that  silver-leaf  was  due  to 
a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  the  analysis  .seemed  to  show 
this  could  hardly  be  the  case.  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  the  disease 
was  so  my.sterious  because  he  could  find  no  spores  or  mycelium 
of  fungus  and  no  bacteria.  He  knew  of  no  remedy,  but  advised 
cutting  out  the  parts  affected  the  moment  the  disease  was  seen 
and  burning  them.  See  also  “  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Journal,”  vol.  xxvii.,  pages  713,  cxliii.,  and  cxlix. 

liose  leaves  Diseased. — Mr.  J.  AV.  Scott  sent  three  bundles  of 
Rose  leaves  diselased.  “No.  1.  The  plants  are  in  good  health, 
and  at  present  there  is  but  very  little  of  the  disease  on  them. 
No.  2  is  taken  from  small  pot  stuff  spring  grafted,  and  seems  to 
develop  those  spots  when  grown  in  a  high  moist  temperature. 
No.  3  appears  to  be  like  the  last  attacking  plants  that  are  in  a 
soft  growth,  and  we  have  it  in  several  houses,  in  some  cases 
stripping  every  leaf  off  the  stem,  but  on  taking  the  lights  or  glass 
off,  the  plants  recover  to  a  great  extent.” 

Dr.  Cooke  pronounced  the  disease  in  each  case  to  be  Actino- 
nema  rosse,  called  by  growers  the  Black  Mildew.  It  is  a  fungus 
disea.se  very  common  all  over  Europe,  and  though  it  may  be 
checked  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  no  actual  remedy  is  known.  It 
was  considered  to  be  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
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growing  the  plants  too  closely  together  without  sufficient  air 
and  light,  or  in  too  humid  an  atmosphere.  It  is  advised  to  dry 
the  plants  off  and  let  all  the  leaves  fall  (which  should  be  collected 
and  burnt),  and  then  induce  them  to  make  altogether  fresh 
growth. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  September  meeting  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members,  many  from  the  country,  the  meet¬ 
ing  being  held  on  the  eve  of  the  Edinburgh  Autumn  Exhibition. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  new  members  elected  and  proposed. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  “The  Cultivation  of  A’egetables,” 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow.  Mr.  Gibson’s  great 
fame  as  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  vegetables  rendered  his  paper 
more  than  usually  interesting,  and  the  audience  were  certainly 
not  disappointed. 

Starting  with  very  pointed  instructions  as  to  the  general  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Gibson  proce'eded  to 
give  details  as  to  his  method  of  cultivating  the  leading  sorts,  both 
for  culinary  use  and  for  exhibition,  treating  very  shortly  on  the 
growing  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Celery,  Pea.s,  Cauliflower,  Beet, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Sprouts,  Tomatoes,  Leeks,  and  one  or  two 
other  minor  kind.s.  After  the  paper  was  read  a  number  of 
limelight  illustrations  were  given  of  some  of  the  choice.st 
varieties  usually  e<xhibited  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  of  a  number  of 
collections  which  Mr.  Gibson  has  recently  exhibited  with  success. 
An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  paper,  among.st  the 
speakers  being  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
Reading,  &c.  A  very  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Gibson. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  most  attractive  exhibits,  which 
evoked  great  interest  from  those  present.  Mes.srs.  Methven  and 
Sons  had  a  beautiful  collection  of  early  flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  prominent  being  Golden  Gem,  Market  AVhite, 
Horace  Martin,  Mytchett  White,  &c.  A  cultural  certificate  was 
awarded.  Mr.  John  Downie  exhibited  handsome  seedling  Car¬ 
nations.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  had  very 
beautiful  vases  of  handsome  new  varieties  of  Montbretias,  fine 
Comet  A.sters,  grown  where -sown  in  the  open  air;  Lady  Fitz- 
wygram  Chrysanthemum,  with  long  stems.  A  cultural  certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Todd  also  exhibited  a  handsome  specimen  of  Carrie  early 
yellow  Chrysanthemum,  raised  by  Messrs.  AVells.  A  first  classi 
certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Smale,  Blackford  House,  exhibited 
a  nice  lot  of  Streptocarpus,  which  were  much  admired.  A 
number  of  handsome  new  varieties  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  were 
sent  by  Mr.  McHattie  from  the  public  gardens  ;  also  a  gigantic 
Hydrangea,  nearly  5ft  high,  with  a  single  stem  and  a  head  of 
bloom  5ft  in  circumference.  A  cultural  certificate  was  awarded. 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  showed  a  vase  of  handsome  Fuchsias. 
Messrs.  Methven  and  Sons  were  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit 
for  their  improved  strain  of  Large  York  Cabbage,  of  which  very 
handsome  specimens  were  shown.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  AIcHattie, 
president,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


SciLLA  CAMPANULATA  ROSEA. — The  wild  English  Bluebell  (Scilla 
nutan.s)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  of  spring,  and  one  we  would 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  for,  rather  than  lose.  Acres  and  acres, 
through  vshady  copses  and  woods,  are  seen  in  May  and  June,  and 
its  alhino  variety  is  a  much-prized  gem  in  gardens  of  every  sort. 
Nor  are  the  varieties  of  S.  campanulata  (or  S.  hispanica  of  the 
botanists)  less  appreciated.  AVe  are  able  to  figure  the  handsome 
S.  campanulata  rosea,  and  there  are  also  white  and  blue  varieties 
of  this  easily  grown  bulb.  Edging  lines  to-  shrubbery  borders  or 
to  formal  paths  in  ru.stic  flower  gardens,  are  suitable  places  for 
these  Scillas,  and  the  blues  and  whites,  or  pink  and  whites,  go 
well  together. 

IxiA  AND  Sparaxis. — A\^e  do  not  know  of  any  very  successful 
culture  of  these  graceful  and  showy  flowers  as  open-air  subjects. 
Like  the  Free.sia  they  are  somewhat  too  tender  to  be  sati.sfactory 
even  in  the  warmest  of  our  English  gardens.  True  it  is  that  a 
great  many  people  grow  them  out  of  doors  in  sunny  borders, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  but  they  lack  a 
bottom  effect— they  have  no  setting,  no  foil,  and  that  is  fatal. 
Ixias,  however,  well  deserve  good  pot  culture,  and  they  refresh 
the  conservatory  wherever  they  are.  Their  culture  is  simple, 
though  care  is  required  at  the  start.  They  can  be  potted 
shortly.  Messrs.  Sutton’s  illustration  shows  a  strong  spray 
of  Ixias.  Sparaxis  are  very  closely  allied,  and  demand  the  same 
culture.  Possibly  their  colours  follow  the  richer  tones  more 
than  do  the  Ixias.  Messrs.  AV'ebb’s  block  on  page  249  depicts 
a  showy  potful  of  the  bulbs  in  flower.  For  vases  and  glasses 
these  fl.owers  are  almost  indispensable.  Ixia  viridiflora  has  been 
suggested  as  a  suitable  floral  emblem  for  the  new  Transvaal 
colony. 
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National  Rose. 

Date  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 

To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society, — 
When,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  held  last  December,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  one 
to  hold  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner 
Temple  on  July  1st  in  preference  to  July  8th,  some  of  us  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  A  leading  evening  paper,  in  its 
report  of  the  show,  dated  July  1st,  states,  “The  National  Rose 
Show  this  year  is  an  exhibition  representative  only  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  midland  and  northern  counties  will  not 
be  able  to  show  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  That-  the  Southerner  has 
had  it  all  his  own  way  will  be  seen  by  the  record  of  the  trophies 
and  principal  prizes.”  We  may  add  to  this,  that  in  no  in-stance 
was  the  Southerner  at  his  be.st.  But  even  if  he  was,  the  compul¬ 
sory  ab.sence  of  the  Northern  and  Midland  growers,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  .several  years  past,  seriously  challenges  our  Society 
to  the  name  of  National. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition  is  held  the  friendly  contest 
for  the  championship  of  the  year.  This  gives  it  an  importarrco 
not  possessed  by  any  other  Rose  show.  When  this  is  held  Roses 
should  be  at  their  best.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  Roses  are  at 
their  best  between  July  l.st  and  4th?  Yet  it  is  on  these  dates 
that  the  Metropolitan  Show  has  been  held  six  times  during  the 
last  seven  years.  .  Wei  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Exhibition  is  held  on  toO'  early  a  date. 

If  it  be  pleaded  that  this  exhibition  should  be  held  alternately, 
early  and  late,  we  would  reply  that  the  latest  date  on  which  this 
show  has  hitherto  been  held  is  not  late,  but  barely  midseason. 
And,  mindful  as  we  are  of  the  large  number  of  exhibitors  rasiding 
soutli  of  London,  we  nevertheless  think  that  the  interests  of 
individual  exhibitors  should  be  subsendent  to  the  interests  of  the 
N.R.S.  as  a  whole;  we  desire  that  the  public  may  see  the  Roses 
at  their  be.st,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Show  may  be  recognized 
as  the  best  Rose  show  of  the  year.  Distance  from  London  mili¬ 
tates  against  a  representative  gathering  of  rosarians  at  the  annual 
general  meeting.  We  therefore  deprecate  that  the  fixing  of  the 
date  of  this  important  exhibition  should  be  left  altogether  to  a 
chance  majority  of  thoise  attending  and  voting,  and  we  ask  that 
to  “  Regulations  to  Exhibitors,”  should  be  added  these  words, 
“  The  Metropolitan  Show  .shall  not  be  held  earlier  in  the  year 
than  July  6th.” 

S.  Reynolds  Hole,  President,  The  Deanery,  Roche.ster ;  F.  R. 
Burnside,  A^ice-President,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory,  Rochford, 
E.ssex ;  George  Gordon,  Vice-President,  Kew ;  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Vice-President,  Bearton,  Hitchin ;  Henry  V.  Machin,  Vice- 
President,  Gateford  Hill,  Work.sop;  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Vice- 
President,  The  Round  House,  Havering-atte  Bower;  Alfred  Tate, 
Down.side,  Leatherhead ;  W.  Wilks,  Vice-President,  Shirley 
Vicarage,  Croydon;  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Vice-President,  Heavitree, 
Exeter;  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  Vice-President,  AVestwell  A^icarage, 
Ashford,  Kent;  J.  Ram.say  (Capt.),  A"ice-President,  A'very  House, 
Fareham ;  A.  Fo.ster-Melliar,  A^ice-Pre.sident,  Sproughton  Rec¬ 
tory,  Ipswich. 

[Extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
for  the  past  seven  years  then  follow,  showing  that  only  in  two 
years  out  of  seven  was  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition  a  good 
one. — Ed.] 

A  few  copies  of  the  above  memorial  have  been  circulated  for 
.signature.  There  has  already  been  a  ready  re.spon.se.  May  I  ask 
those  members  of  the  N.R.S.  who  have  not  received  the  circular, 
and  who,  approving  of  the  memorial,  desire  that  their  names 
should  be  added,  kindly  to  communicate  with  me? — Joseph  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering,  Essex. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

Through  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak 
Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  thirty  of  the  members  drove  to  Bassaleg 
and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basham  to  tea  a  day  or 
two  ago.  Afterwards  the  party  were  conducted  through  the 
fruit  gardens,  where  a  fine,  healthy,  and  large  stock  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops.  Particularly  so 
are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  :  Allington  Pippin  (remarkably 
fine),  Bismarck  (grand),  Col.  A'aughan,  Ecklinville  Seedling  (an 
enormous  crop).  Lady  Sudeley,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  (very  heavy 
cropper  and  an  abundant  supply).  The  Queen  (spoken  of  as  a 
shy  bearer,  carrying  enormous  crops).  Schoolmaster  (good),  as 
also  were  Stirling  Castle  and  AA'arner’s  King,  and  very  fine 
fruits  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch. 

Young  Pear  trees  on  walls  were  carrying  good  crops.  Plum 
trees  were  remarkably  good.  A  cleaner  and  healthier  lot  of 
fruit  trees  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  and  though  Mr. 
Basham  suffered  failure  last  year,  he  is  amply  rewarded  this 
season,  for  tons  of  Apples  are  near  maturity  for  storing.  Light 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  gardens.  After  thanking  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Basham  for  their  kindly  hospitality,  the  brakes  con¬ 
veyed  the  party  back  to  headquarters,  after  spending  a  most 
enjoyable  outing. — John  Julian. 


Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Morgan  occupying  the  chair.  A  paper  on 
“  Decorative  Plants  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Southgate,  St. 
Helen’s  Nurseries,  Ipswich.  The  particular  phase  of  the  subject 
which  the  essayist  treated  was  that  of  plants  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  the  mansion.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
that  the  plants  selected  should  be  of  such  a  nature  a.s  to  .stand 
exposure  to  .such  adverse  conditions  as  insufficient  light,  cold 
draught,  effects  of  gas,  Ac.,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  of 
such  quick  growth  and  .so  readily  propagated  that  fre.sh  stock 
could  be  easily  worked  up  to  replace  those  de.stroyed.  Amongst 
suitable  plants  for  the  purpose  Palms  occupied  the  foremo.st 
position,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Grevilleas  were 
of  great  value,  while  among  flowering  plants  Richardias,  Poin- 
settias.  Heaths,  Bouvardias,  Primulas,  and  many  other  kinds 
might  be  pressed  into  .service.  Considerable  discussion  arose  out 
‘of  many  interesting  cultural  details  given  by  Mr.  Southgate  in 
the  course  of  his  paper,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  accorded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  E.  Creek, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A\9iittell. — E.  C. 

Eaglesfleld,  Dumfriesshire. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive  Scottish  flower  shows 
is  that  held  at  Eaglesfield,  Dumfriesshire.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  many  other  country  shows,  having  classes  for  many 
non-horticultural  subjects,  but  the  horticultural  cla.sses  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  draw  exhibitors  from  a  wide  area.  As  usual, 
this  year’s  show,  held  on  September  5,  was  exceedingly  succe.s.s- 
ful,  though  as  is  usual  everywhere  this  season,  fruit  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  short,  and  not  up  to  its  usual  qualify  here.  . 

Pot  plants  and  vegetables  were  very  fine,  and  cut  flowers 
were  good,  though  the  heavy  rains  and  windstorms  had  left  their 
traces  upon  many  blooms.  In  the  open  cla.s.ses  the  most  success¬ 
ful  with  pot  plants  were  Mr.  AVm.  AVeb.ster,  Springhill  Gardens, 
and  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Mossknowe  Gardens.  In  cut  flower.s  Mr. 
E.  Cameron,  Ericstane,  Moffat,  led  in  Roses,  Antirrhinums, 
“Geraniums,”  buttonholes,  and  herbaceous  plants;  Mr.  AV. 


it  <S'<'ns. 


5paraxis. 

Veitch,  Carlisle,  in  Stocks,  Dahlias  (all  but  single,  where  Mr.  J. 
Burton,  Penrith,  was  first).  Gladioli  and  quilled  Asters;  Mr.  D. 
AVhitelaw,  Locharbriggs.  was  first  in  Marigolds  ;  Mr.  A.  Ruthven, 
Eaglesfield,  in  Phloxes;  Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  Lockerbie,  in  Pent- 
stemons.  Mr.  E.  Cameron  was  first  for  Currants,  Peaches,  and 
Grapes;  Mr.  T.  Burton  for  dessert  Apples;  Mr.  AA’^.  Orr  for 
cooking  Apples  ;  Mr.  AV.  AVebster  for  Plums  and  Melons.  J.  and 
R.  CuiTie  were  first  and  second  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
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and  otlier  winners  of  first  prizes  in  tliis  section  were  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  J.  Currie,  D.  Brown,  T.  Downie,  J.  Wright,  J.  Burton, 
J  .Friendship,  J.  Blake,  Jas.  Harkness,  W.  Veitch,  J.  Thomson, 
T.  Henderson,  E.  Cameron,  T.  Taylor,  A.  Carlvle,  J.  Irving,  and 
B.  Bell.— S.  .  . 

Croydon  Improvement. 

A  new  departure  in  the  programme  of  the  C'roydon  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  successfully 
carried  out  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on 
Tue.sday  evening,  when  “  Discussions  on  Floral  Decorations  with 
Deijionstrations  ”  created  a  very  enjoyable  two  hours’  entertain- 
iiient.  The  principal  interest  was  centred  on  three  dinner 
tables,  which  had  been  tastefully  and  artistically  decorated  by 
Messrs.  M.  Pi.  Mills,  A.  Maslen,  and  P.  F.  Bunyard  respectively, 
and  the  decorative. excellence  in  the  floral  art  clispla.yed  by  these 
gentlemen  called  forth  a  very  meritorious  word  of  praise  from  all 
present. 

Edinburgli  Autumn  Show. 

,  The  great  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Tlmrsda^  .of,  this 
week,  and  was  a  great  success.  The  entries  all  over  were  very 
large,  though,  owing  to  the  poor  .season  some  sorts  of  fruit  were 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  and  the  total  entries  were  thus  slightly 
fewer  than  those  of  last  year.  Grapes  were  a  very  fine  show, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  while  plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
up  to  former  years. 

The  exhibits  by  nui'serymen  were  very  numerous  and  highly 
attractive.  Year  by  year  an  increasing  number  of  the  trade 
ace  anxious  to  exhibit  their  specialities  in  the  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land,  till  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  all  the  exhibits 
can  be  accomiyodated  even  in  the  capacious  Waverley  Market. 
At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  report  of  this  fin.e  exhibition,  and  this  must  stand  over 
till  next  week.  Just  as  we  go  to  press  our  reporter  wires  the 
decisions  of  some  of  the  leading  classes,  as  follows;  — 

In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby,  who  was  invincible  at  Shrewsbury,  here  in  the  further 
North  was  first  for  the  fruit  on  the  decorated  dessert  table, 
though  only  third  for  the  decorations.  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  of  Car- 
herry  Towers,  Musselburgh,  was  second  for  fruit,  and  first  for 
decoration ;  while  Mr.  W.  Smith,  from  Oxenford,  was  third  for 
fruit  and  second  for  decorations. 

For  the  ten  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Goodacre  again  was  foremost ; 
Mr.  Mackinley,  of  Ampthill,  Beds,  coming  second.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  of  Kippen  Vineyard,  Stirling,  were  the 
champions  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes;  and  second  Mr.  Beisant, 
of  Castle  Huntly.  For  the  four  bunches  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
leader,  and'Messrs.  Buchanan  .second,  the  struggle  being  as  tight 
as  at  Shrew.sbury. 

For  the  brace  of  Muscats.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Kingsmeadows, 
beat  Mr.  Goodacre.  The  latter  won  for  the  two  bunches  of  Ham- 
burghs.  The  Dunn  Memorial  Medal  and  first  prize  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Scotch-grown  Apples  fell  to  Mr.  R.  Sinclair,  of  Congleton, 
Pla-st  Lothian.  The  leading  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
was  ably  won  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow  (whose 
e.ssay  'we  note  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  sister  horti¬ 
cultural  society  of  Edinburgh,  i.e.,  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association).  Mr.  Harper,  of  Tulliebelton,  was  second. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  of  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  was  first  for  a 
group  of  plants  set  up  for  effect.  In  the  nurserymen’s  classes, 
Me.ssrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  from  far  Aberdeen,  led  the  wa.y  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  border  flowers;  and  they  added  firsts  in  the 
classes  for  thirt,v-six,  eighteen,  and  twelve  Roses  respectively, 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  coming  second  in  these 
latter  classes,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  third.  For  the 
dozen  vases  of  Roses  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Dunfermline,  was  first, 
Messrs.  Cocker  second,  and  D.  and  W.  Croll  third.  It  was  a 
fine  show,  and  drew  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

Amongst  trade  exhibits  which  were  being  arranged  when  our 
reporter  wrote  were  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  a  very  large 
group  of  Palms,  Liliums,  and  Azalea  mollis;  Mr.  John  Downie, 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Me.ssrs.  Thos.  Methven  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Stbrrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee;  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay;  Me.ssrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Bexley  Heath;  Mr.  Jannock,  Dereham;  Mr.  Forbes, 
Hawick.  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  show  a  very  beautiful 
table  of  bouquets  and  designs,  all  most  tastefully  executed  in 
Roses. 

- - - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Bulbs. 

Bakers’,  67,  Lichfield  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.— Also 

Strawberries. 

Wm.  Watson  and  Son,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Carnations. 


Weather  Notes. 


Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  here  for  August,  1903,  was  4.00in,  and 
for  August,  1902,  3. Coin.  The-  maximum  temperature 
for  Augu.st  month,  1903,  was  76deg  on  Augmst  8,  and  the 
minimum  40deg  on  tlie  21st.  The  maximuiu  for  August, 
1902,  was  78deg  on  the  29th,  and  the  minimum  44deg  on 
the  10th  of  the  month.  In  Augu.st,  1903,  there  was 'hail  and 
thunder  on  the  10th,  a  gale  on  the  15th,  thunder  on  the  17th, 
heavy  thunder  and  rain  on  the  24th.  On  the  latter  date  0.94in 
was  registered  between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m. — George  Groves. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  4.05in,  being  L.(i4in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.93in,  on  the  14th.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
For  the  fourth  time  since  1880  we  have  had  an  August  rainfall  of 
over  4in,  viz.,  1881,  4.63in  ;  1893,  5.83in  ;  and  1902,  4.18in.  The 
maximum  , temperature  was  73deg,  on  the  13th;  the  minimum 
40deg,  on  the  23rd;  mean  maxima,  68. 28deg;  mean  minima, 
50.20deg;  mean  temperature,  59.24deg,  which  is  0.74deg  below 
the  noymal.  This  has  been  a  wet,  sunless,  stormy  month,  and  a 
very  bad  one  for  both  gardeners  and  farmers.  The  land  has 
been  so  continuously  saturated  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
Potatoes  out  of  the  ground,  and  now  there  are  about  two-thirds 
of  them  diseased  and  completely  useless.  Late  Peas  do  not  fill 
out,  and  except  we  get  brighter  weather  will  be  a  failure.  The 
harvest,  which  is  generally  finished  by  now,  is  still  mostly  in  the 
fields,  and  is  much  damaged  by  wind  and  rain. — R.  I. 

Notes  from  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  weather  is  an  ever  prominent  topic  of  discourse  here.  The 
whole  of  August  was  very  wet,  varied  with  a  few  storms  of  high 
winds,  which,  of  course,  did  much  harm  in  gardens  and  fields. 
The  whole  year  has  been  inauspicious,  but  many  had  hopes  that 
August  would  turn  in  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  for  the  past ; 
but  despite  the  German  prediction  that  the  month  of  August 
would  be  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  it  was,  in  fact,  among  the 
worst.  And  now  September  is  with  us,  and  those  of  us  in  whose 
breast  hope  springs  eternal,  looked  forward  to  this  month  for 
better  luck,  but  have,  as  yet,  been  unrequited,  for  every  day 
since  the  month  began  has  been  wet. 

Strange  to  say,  wasps  have  been  a  veritable  plague  among 
indoor  fruits.  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  so  many  for  years, 
and  never  under  similar  conditions.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the 
dearth  of  outside  fruit.  District  flower  shows  have  suffered  from 
the  backwardness  of  the  season. — D.  C. 


Trade  Notes. 


Clibrans’  New  Grounds. 

In  their  new  Carnation  and  Pansy  list,  just  published,  Messrs. 
Wm.  Clibran  and  Son  have  the  following  notice: — “All  our  glass 
houses,  offices,  packing  department,  &e.,  are  now  removed  from 
Oldfield  to  a  new  site  at  Bank  Hall  Lane,  Hale,  15  minutes’  walk  from 
Hale  Station.” 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Ware,  in  sending  their  bulb  catalogue,  point  out  that  they 
have  opened  a  London  shop  and  dep6t  at  25,  York  Road,  Waterloo 
Station  approachi 

- - 

Narcis.se'S  Tazetta. — That  variety  of  the  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus  which  we  grow  here  in  England  (often  in  fancy  bowls 
simply  filled  with  pebbles  and  water)  as  the  Sacred,  or  Good 
Luck  Lily  of  China  and  Japan,  owing  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  trade  for  securing  good  bulbs  cheaply,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  leading  favourites  amongst  the  kinds  that  are  early 
forced.  The  flowers  ai’e  deliciously  scented,  and  not  too  power¬ 
ful,  while  the  white  perianths  and  yellow  cups,  in  clu.sters,  are 
charmingly  sweet.  Each  bulb  pi’oduces  several  flower  spikes. 
Large  numbers  of  amateurs  wdio  have  but  little  greenhouse  or 
plant-frame  accommodation,  can  grow  this  Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 
And  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  growths  as  they  quickly 
grow — quick,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  plants  are  compared.  It 
will  make  twenty  inches  in  forty  days.  In  basins  or  bowls,  the 
bulbs  can  be  grown  in  dwelling-houses,  placing  the  plants  near 
the  window  by  day,  but  away  from  it  (or  from  draughts  and 
chills)  during  the  night.  Our  illustration  is  from  Sutton  and 
Sons. 
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Neglected  Lines  in  Hardy  Bulbs. 


other  allied  plants  we  might  have  results  which  vouhl 
amount  almost  to  a  revolution  among  our  hardy  bulbous 
flowers. 


That  fickle  mistress — fashion — at  whose  slightest  nod  so 
many  are  ready  to  pay  obeisance,  exerts  an  enormous  influence 
upon  gardening  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Styles  of  garden¬ 
ing  come  and  go  ;  plants  come  into  popularity  and  then  pass 
into  obscurity.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  is  a  benefit 
or  no.  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  fashion  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  the  improvement  of  a  flower,  and  has  led  to  vast  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  beauties.  Even  the  movements  of  fashion  when 
cajried  to  excess  have  brought,  in  their  train  benefits  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  distant  generations.  One  need  only 
cite  a  familiar  example  in  the  craze  for  Tulips  which  raged  in 
the  time  of  the  tulipomania  of  past  days,  which,  with  all  its 
extravagance  and  folly,,  led  to  an  advance  in  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  fine  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  these  changes  of 
fashion  have  had  an  evil  influence  as  well.  Plants  of  equal 
beauty  to  those  which  have  become  fashionable  have  been  thrust 
into  the  cold  shades  of  neglect,  some  to  become  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  still  more  to  linger 
almost  unseen  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  or  in  botanic 
gardens,  visited  only  by  a 
few  of  the  great  populace  of 
our  country.  Then  some 
plants  as  susceptible  of 
improvement  as  the  flowers 
which  become  the  favourites 
of  fashion  have  remained  as 
they  came  from  Nature’s 
laboratory,  beautiful  enough, 
but  not  perfected  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  culture  and  work  of  the 
florist.  What  has  been  done 
with  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip, 
the  Iris,  the  Crocus,  or  the 
Gladiolus  by  means  of  the 
hybridisation  of  a  few 
species,  might  have  been  per¬ 
formed  and  may  still  be 
done  with  many  other  lovely 
bulbous  flowers  which  await  a 
like  share  of  attention.  The 
results  yet  to  be  achieved 
may  absolutely  revolutionise 
our  gardens. 

Apart,  however,  from  these 
phases  of  the  subject,  a  still 
simpler  one  calls  for  notice. 

This  is  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  average  gardener — 
amateur  and  professional — 
fails  to  utilise  many  of  the 
bulbous,  cormous,  or  tuberous 
plants  ready  for  him,  afid 
contents  himself  with  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  old  and  stereo¬ 
typed  lines.  Let  us  look  rt  a 
few  of  the  plants  which  occur 
to  one  in  thinking  over  the 
subject,  and  a  rapid  alpha¬ 
betical  survey  brings  us 
almost  at  once  to  a  genus  of 
flowers,  many  almost  worth¬ 
less  for  the  garden,  but  many 
again  of  great  beauty.  This 
is  the  genus  Allium,  compris¬ 
ing  a  number  of  summer¬ 
flowering  bulbs  which  are  not 
well  enough  known  either  for  planting  in  grass  or,  the  choicer 
members  alone,  in  the  border  or  rockery.  How  many  know  the 
pure  white,  drooping  flowers  of  Allium  triquetrum,  or  the  pretty 
blooms,  equally  white,  but  closer  heads,  of  A.  sub-villosum,  not 
to  take  account  of  the  many  others  never  seen  except  in  thq 
garden  of  the  enthusia.st.  Then  one  might  think  that  tho 
Anemones  would  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  but,  while  this  is 
true  of  such  flowers  as  A.  coronaria  and  A.  hortensis  and  their 
varietie.s.  there  are  thousands  of  gardens  where  the  lovely  early 
A.  blanda,  flowering  often  in  the  south  with  the  dawn  of  the 
year,  or  even  the  cheap  A.  apennina,  as  hardy  as  our  common 
Wood  Anemone,  i.s  quite  unknown.  Then  how  many  know  even 
the  yellow  A.  ranunculoides,  with  its  sulphur-coloured  variety, 
pallida?  Not  one  in  a  thousand,  I  venture  to  affirm. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  bulbous  or  cormous  flowers  in 
the  Antholyzas,  almost  of  barbaric  beauty  in  their  colouring, 
and  among  the  best  of  our  autumn  bulbs.  Such  fine  species  as 
A.  paniculata  is  of  great  value,  with  its  handsome  leaves  and 
fine  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  Were  it  taken  in  hand  and  ap 
effort  made  to  liybridise  it  with  some  of  the  Montbretia.s"  or 


Much  has  been  done  of  late  by  various  firms  of  note,  to 
popularise  the  Brodifeas  and  Bloomerias.  but  the  leaven  has  not 
yet  permeated  tlie  world  of  gardens  as  a  whole.  Such  summer- 
flowering  bulbs  are  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  time  ought  to 
come  when  they  will  be  largely  used  either  in  beds  alone  or  in 
groups.  How  far  some  of  these  are  suited  to  planting  in  grass- 
is  not  properly  known,  but  could  Ave  .succeed  with  a  mass  of 
Brodi.pea  ixioides  or  others  of  the  genus  groAving  in  the  grass 
we  should  obtain  a  neAv  feature  altogether  in  our  gardens.  Or 
this  and  others  might  be  carpeted  Avith  some  surface  rooting 
annuals,  through  which  the  floAvers  Avould  spring,  and  which 
would  compensate  for  the  leaves  of  the.  bulbs,  Avhich  pass  away 
ere  the  floAvering  is  over.  Then  the  lovely  Calochorti,  though 
they  require  some  care  in  the  open,  should  be  far  more  Avidely 
grown. 

Bulbocodiums  and  Colchicums  afford  much  room  for  greater 
regard,  the  former  mainly  for  spring  and  the  latter  for  autumn. 
The  old  purple-coloured  Bulbocodium  vernum  makes  a  fine  show 

in  early  spring  before  the 
Crocus,  while  the  best  of  the 
Colchicums  are  far  superior  to 
the  old  C.  autumnale.  Such 
.species  as  C.  speciosum  or  C. 
Bornmuelleri  may  well  be 
called  the  Tulips  of  the 
autumn,  and  ought  to  be  more 
largely  groAvn.  Then  the 
double  Meadow  Saffrons  are 
such  free-floAvering  and  lasting 
things  that  .their  neglect  is 
almost  inexplicable.  The  Cro- 
cosmias  and  Montbretias  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  “  neglected 
lines,”  but  many  of  the  Cro¬ 
cuses  Avould  come  correctly 
under  the  category.  Who 
that  has  seen  thousands  of  the 
autumn-floAvering  C.  speciosus, 
of  C.  zonatus,  of  C.  iridiflorus, 
or  of  the  beautiful  C.  Imperati 
of  the  earliest  days  of  the 
year,  and  Avill  not  include 
many  of  the  Crocus  species 
among.the  “  neglected  lines  ”  ? 
Steady '  work  on  these  and 
other  Crocuses  Avould  yield  a 
Avondrous  result,  greater  it 
may  be  than  that  which  has 
folloAved  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  favourite  Dutch  Cro¬ 
cuses. 


Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Her  Majesty. 


Among  the  smaller  bulbous 
or  tuberous  plants  compara¬ 
tively  neglected  are  the 
Erythroniums,  or  Dogs’-tooth 
Violets,  in  their  numerous 
species,  the  hardy  spring  and 
autumn  Cyclamens,  and  ev(  n 
the  old  and  cheap  Eranthis 
hyemalis,  the  Winter  Aconite, 
I  knoAv  many,  many  gardens 
Avhere  this  so-called  “  com¬ 
mon  ”  plant  is  absolutely  un- 
knoAvn,  Avhile  its  congener,  E. 
cilicicus,  has  only  found  its 
Avay  into  a  mere  handful  of 
gardens  where  hardy  flowers 
are  especial  favourites. 

Fritillarias,  except,  perhaps,  the  noble  F.  imperialis,  appeal 
mainly  to  the  esoteric  few,  but  some  on  whom  the  mantle  of  old 
James  Justice  may  have  fallen  might  with  gain  to  gardening 
operate  among  the  numerous  species,  and  give  us  a  new  race  of 
these  chequered  and  euriomsly  interesting  floAvers.  In  them¬ 
selves,  even  as  they  are,  the  .species  repay  the  little  care  the 
majority  of  them  require  at  our  hands. 

One  may  pass  over  the  Galanthus  or  Snowdrop  with  the 
remark  that  the  last  Avord  has  not  been  spoken  in  the  way  of 
improvement  here.  Then  the  Galtonia  is  not  neglected  by  some, 
but  many  more  might  use  with  great  benefit  the  noble  G.  candi- 
cans  for  their  autumn  gardens.  VieAving  the  glorious  spikes  of 
the  Gladioli  of  the  present  time,  Ave  dare  hardly  include  it  among 
the  “neglected”  bulbs,  but  one  may  point  out  that  there  are 
many  charming  species  among  the  plants  of  the  genus,  and  that 
the  good  old  border  flower,  G.  communis,  and  the  cheap  G. 
segetum,  are  unworthy  of  neglect  in  themselves,  and  afford  a 
profitable  field  of  Avork  for  those  Avho  seek  to  raise  a  new  and 
hardier  race.  One  may  also  mention  as  worth  some  notice 
now  the  ncAv  Dracocephalus  hybrids,  or  G.  princeps,  as  flowers 
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to  be  procured  by  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  little  known. 
Among  the  closely  related  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  and  Pusch- 
kinias,  we  have  some  neglected  plants  of  worth.  Scilla  sibirica 
is  too  widely  grown  to  the  exclusion,  or  almost  so,  of  S.  bifolia, 
a  varied  plant  with  pretty  flowers  and  procurable  in  blue,  white, 
flesh  colour,  and,  more  rarely,  in  pink;  while  there  are  various 
oddments,  such  as  the  true  S.  amoena,  well  worth  considering. 
Then  the  dainty  little  Hyacinthus  azureus,  with  its  Muscari-like 
flowers  very  early  in  the  year,  is  a  lovely  little  thing.  So^  is 
N.  amethystinus,  a  gem  of  a  later  season.  As  for  the  dainty 
Puschkinias,  or  the  tiny  Chionodoxa  nana,  the  Musk  or  the 
tasselled  Hyacinths',  how  few  there  be  that  grow  them. 

Among  the  bulbous  Irises  there  are  many  neglected  plants. 
Because  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises  are  cheap  and  beautiful 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  enjoy  the  pretty  I.  sindjar- 
ensis,  the  love’y  little  I.  Rosenbachiana,  the  exquisite  I.  reticulata 
and  its  varieties,  and  the  considerable  number  of  others  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  bulb  dealers.  Then  how  small  a 
number  of  gardeners  know,  the  little  crimson  Lapeyrousia,  or 
Anomatheca  cruenta,  which  is  hardy  in  warm  soils,  and  which 
looks  so  delightful  in  the  shade.  Leucojums  are  not  absolutely 
neglected  bulbs,  but  many  more  should  cultivate  the  neatest  of 
all,  L.  autumnale,  which  flowers  from  July  onward  with  exquisite 
little  white  blooms.  With  the.se  one  may.speakof  the  Romuleas, 
pretty  summer-flowering  Crocus-lik’e  bulbs,  which  wmnt  a  warm 
place  and  a  sunny  situation.  A  word,  too,  must  be  said  for  the 
Lilies,  hardly  ever  seen  in  gardens.  Why  need  we  devete  our¬ 
selves  almost  entirely  to  L.  auratum,  L.  candidum,  Li  longi- 
florum,  L.  croceum,  L.  tigrinum,  and  sucH — fine  though  they 
are — and  neglect  L.  Szovitzianum,  L.  pardallnum,  L.  Humboldti, 
L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  and  the  many  other  choice  Liliums 
at  our  command?  _  . 

It  seems  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  Narcissi  as  among  the 
neglected  lines,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  things  among  them  which  are 
seldom  seen.  If  we  look  through  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons’  cata¬ 
logue  there  will  be  found  such  gems  as  N.  cyclamineus,  N. 
gracilis,  N.  Macleai,  N.  juncifolius,  N.  triandrus  pulchellus,  and 
others  which  would  delight  those  who  could  find  for  them  a 
fitting  place. 

To  conclude,  one  can  merely  glance  at  some  of  the  Ornitho- 
galums,  such  as  0.  pilosum ;  the  Oxalises,  such  as  Bowieana,  or 
enneap’hylla  ;  the  Sternbergias,  not  easy  to  flower  everywhere, 
it  may  be,  but  worth  many  a  trial  before  confessing  one’s  self 
beaten;  the  charming  Zepliyranthes  Candida,  and  a  few  others 
of  the  genus,  and  to  finish  with,  the  many  Tulip  species,  with 
endless  variety  of  colour,  shape,  and  size.  All  these  show  us 
that  there  are  many  neglected  lines  even  among  introduced  hardy 
bulbs.  Were  a  demand  for  these  to  arise  it  would  lead  to  their 
being  cheapened  and  brought  in  quantities  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses. — S.  Arnott. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent  Society,  Dublin. 

The  following  address  was  received  by  H.M.  the  King  at - 
Dublin  Castle  on  July  22,  1903,  from  the  ,  Irish  Gardeners’ 
Association : 

To  His  Majesty  Edward  VII.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Emperor  of  India,  &c.  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
we,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society,  beg  to  tender  to  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
and  to  your  illustrious  Consort  the  Queen,  our  most  loyal  and 
hearty  wmlcome  on  this  your  first  visit  to  Ireland  since  your 
Majeky’s  accession  to  the  Throne.  Representing,  as  we  do,  a 
large  body  of  your  loyal  subjects,  who  appreciate  the  great 
interest  your  Majesty  takes  in  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  and  in  honouring  with  your  Royal 
patronage  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and' the 
Gardeners’  Rcyal  Orphan  Fund  of  England,  whose  objects  are 
of  a  similar  character  to  our  own,  we  feel  that  the  present  is  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  •  and  pro¬ 
found  respect  on  this  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Dublin,  and  we 
humbly  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  your  Majesty’s  gracious 
pleasure  at  some  future  date  to  honour  with  your  illustrious 
patronage  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent 
Society.  _  _ 

The  Relative  Value  of  Large  v.  Small  Bulbs. — The 
references  and  pictorial  illustration  furnished  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  of  Reading,  in  their  new'  bulb  catalogue  deserve  the 
fullest  publicity,  for  they  are  good.  Their  remarks  are  as 
follows,  and  their  illustration  we  have  used  on  the  opposite 
page :  — “  We  should  like  to  remove  one  very  common  but 
erroneous  impression.  The  value  of  a  bulb  is  frequently  estimated 
by  its  size,  and  this  opinion  especially  prevails  concerning 
Hyacinths.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  varieties,  when  fully 
matured,  are  remarkably  large.  Others  attain  only  a  medium 
size,  while  certain  Hyacinths  are  always  below  the  average. 
There  is  also  considerable  diversity  in  the  form  and  appearance. 
The  essential  point,  however,  is  density.  The  accompanying 
illustration,  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  shows  at  a  glance 
that  a  large  bulb  may  not  contain  the  nucleus  of  so  fine  a  spike 
as  a  much  smaller  bulb.” 


Autumn  Feeding  and  Preparation. 


The  essentials  of  safe  wintering  are  numerical  strength,  plenty 
of  good  food,  pure  air,  warmth,  and  dryness,  but  many  bee¬ 
keepers  in  their  preparations  for  winter  fail  to  secure  these  re¬ 
quisites,  and  the  inevitable  trouble  which  they  term  bad  luck 
comes.  All  colonies  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  cover  at  least 
seven  bars,  and  the  majority  of  these  bees  must  be  young  ones, 
these  not  having  lost  their  vitality  by  labouring  will  be  the  ones 
to  carry  on  the  brood-raising,  &o.,  at  the  most  critical  time  in 
the  following  spring.  The  life  of  the  worker  bee  is  governed  by  the 
amount  of  work  it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  and  if  queens  cease 
laying  too  early  in  the  autumn  through  lack  of  income  the  colony 
consequently  goes  into  winter  quarters  with  comparatively  few 
young  bees.  The  second  essential  is  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome 
sealed  food  in  the  proper  position. 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  food  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  a  stock  through  the  cold  months,  but  if  there  are 
from  201b  to  251b  sealed  by  tbe  middle  of  September  it  will  be 
ample.  Rather  less  water  is  necessary  in  making  syrup  for 
autumn  feeding,  five  pints  of  water  to  101b  of  sugar  being  plenty. 
Syrup  of  this  consistency  will  require  very  little  evaporation. 

The  other  essentials  are  warmth  and  dryness  in  the  hive.  Any 
leakages  in  the  roof  should  be  attended  to,  and  quilts  examined 
periodically  throughout  the  wdnter,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  perfectly  dry.  Extra  warmth  is,  of  course,  obtainable  by 
dummying  and  quilting.  Stocks  which  do  not  cover  seven  bars 
should  be  united,  as  if  left  to  wdnter  singly  they  will  succumb 
through  inability  to  maintain  the  rec|uisite  heat.  Weak  stocks 
are  unable  to  evaporate  the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  syrup, 
and  are  consequently  unable  to  seal  it  up,  w’hich  renders  them 
liable  to  dysentery.  Every  comb  that  the  bees  do  not  actually 
need  should  be  removed. 

During  autumn  feeding,  all  entrances  should  be  narrowmd  to 
prevent  robbing  and  loss  of  heat,  the  latter  assists  in  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  food.  The  object  of  slow'  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  is  to  artificially  prolong  the  harvest  at  the 
cessation  of  which  the  queens  discontinue  breeding.  This  con¬ 
tinued  ovipositing  is  the  greatest  desideratum  for  wintering  safely 
and  coming  out  strong  in  the  spring.  The  crow'ding  of  bees  for 
winter  is  not  always  carried  out  as  it  should  be.  If  contracting 
and  feeding  up  is  done  early,  i.e.,  the  brood  nest  reduced  to  about 
seven  bars  of  bees,  they  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  store  the 
food  in  the  upiier  portions  of  the  combs  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
brood,  and  as  the  latter  hatches  the  empty  cells  wdll  supply  the 
requisite  clustering  space,  in  the  natural  position. 

Much  of  the  success  of  wintering  depends  upon  the  location 
of  stores,  an  abundance  of  w’hich  on  the  outside  oomb.s  where  the 
cluster  cannot  reach,  w'ill  not  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  the 
centre.  If  feeding  in  the  autumn  is  allow'ed  to  drift  until  cold 
weather  sets  in  the  food  will  remain  unsealed  and  liable  to  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  bees  w’ill  have  no  empty  combs  to  cluster 
upon,  -which  (even  if  a  very  pow  erful  colony)  places  them  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  maintaining  the  required  temperature 
throughout  the  winter. 

American  apiarists  whose  winters  are  much  more  severe  than 
ours,  recommend  that  the  bees  should  be  crowded  into  as  small  a 
space  as  they  can  be  forced  to  occupy.  The  heat  is  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  escaping  around  the  nest,  and  upward  ventilation 
avoids  any  risk  of  moist  vapours.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
strongest  stocks  consume  less  honey  than  the  weaker  ones  during 
the  , winter  months,  and  if  economy  is  the  object  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper,  the  consumption  may  be  minimised  still  further  by  uniting 
and  contracting.  -  It  w'ill  be  apparent  that  the  temperature 
around  a  cluster  of  bees  will  be  higher  than  in  the  remotest  part 
of  the  hive,  so  that  by  contraction  to  a  smaller  space  the  insects 
are  , able,  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  6odeg  by  consuming  less 
honey. 

This  feeding  causes  a  corresponding  amount  of  activity  which 
in  the  winter  is  injurious.  Further,  it  is  important  to  have 
young  and  vigorous  queens  for  wintering,  or  else  autumn  stimu¬ 
lation  to  obtain  young  bees  will  be  a  dismal  failure.  ■ 

Before  the  middle  of  October  stocks  should  be  examined  care¬ 
fully,  and  all  combs  not  covered  should  be  removed,  and  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  food  it  must  be  remedied  by  supplying 
bars  sealed  up.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  open  hives  in  the  spring, 
or  to  disturb  them  in  any  way  during  the  months  of  quietude. 
If  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to,  wait  until  the  bees  are  active 
some  fine  day  when  the  temperature  is  between  SOdeg  pid  GOdeg, 
and  then  insert  a  bar  of  sealed  stores,  or,  failing  which,  a  cake 
of  candy  over  the  feed  hole.  At  this  period  of  the  year  candy 
must  not  have  any  substitute  for  pollen,  such  as  peaflour  mixed 
wdth  it.  Excrement  is  produced  by  pollen,  not  by  honey  and 
syrup,  .so  that  candy  wull  be  .sufficient  to  sustain  life  until  they 
can  take  flights  frequently  enough  to  prevent  them  discharging 
themselves  on  the  combs  and  becoming  generally  dysenteric. — 
.  E.  E.,  Sandbach. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES:  MIDSEASON  HOUSES.— When  the  Grapes  have 
been  cleared  from  the  Vines,  divest  the  shoots  of  their  laterals 
down  to  the  principal  buds,  which  are  to  be  retained  for  next 
year’s  fruiting,  but  be  careful  to  avbid  injuring  the  old  leaves, 
for  upon  their  preservation  and  health  depends  the  maturation 
and  plumping  of  the  buds,  also  the  storing  of  nutrition  in  the 
adjacent  wood,  as  well  as  the  ripening  of  the  growths,  which  is 
essential  to  a  good  break  and  proper  development  of  the  bunches 
in  their^.early  stages  next  season.  Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  in  the  case  of  luxuriant  or  young  Vines,  or  where'there  is 
the  least  doubt  about  the  thorough  maturity  of  the  wood,  main¬ 
tain  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  After  the  removal 
of  the  laterals  clear  off  the  remains  of  the  mulching  or  remove 
the  loose  surface  soil,  particularly  near  the  collar  of  the  Vines, 
picking  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh 
lumpy  loam  in  its  place.  Avoid  burying  the  roots  deeply  ;  a  1 
couple  of  inche.s  is 
cpiite  deep  enough. 

They  will  push  ad¬ 
ventitious  roots  into 
the  new’  material, 
and  these  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  by  timely 
dressings  or  surface 
mulchings  when  the 
Vines  are  in  need  of 
support  another  sea¬ 
son.  If  a  handful 
or  two  of  approved 
fertiliser  per  square 
yard  is  applied,  it 
will  aid  the  Vines 
wonderfully  in  the 
early  stages  of 
growth  another 
year.  Inside  borders 
will  need  watering, 
so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  healthfully 
moist.  In  the  case 
of  borders  that  are 
only  partially  made, 
a  breadth  of  about 
2ft  may  be  added  to 
the  front,  choosing 

dry  weather  for  the  operation,  and  compressing  the  materials 
moderately.  If  inside  afford  a  good  watering;  if  outside  it  will 
not  bei  necessary  unle.ss  the  compost  is  dry. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Afford  every  encouragement  essential  to 
the  perfecting  of  their  grow’ths,  keeping  thei  foliage  clean,  re¬ 
moving  all  laterals,  as  growth  produced  after  this  time  is  of  little 
value,  and  maintain  a  warm,  well  ventilated  atmosphere,  until 
the  canes  are  thoroughly  matured.  Anj'  supernumeraries  in¬ 
tended  to  fruit  next  season  .should  have  the  laterals  cut  away  to 
the  principal  buds,  leaving,  however,  an  outlet  for  the  sap  by  a 
few  joints  of  the  laterals  beyond  the  length  of  cane  to  which  they 
are  to  be  shortened,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  principal 
leaves.  If  the  wood  does  not  ripen  kindly,  it  may  be  accelerated 
by  keeping  the  hou.se  rather  w’arm  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to  get 
a  temperature  of  85deg  to  90deg  from  sun  heat,  opening  the  ven¬ 
tilators  at  night.  Afford  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  limp. 

LATE  HAMBURGHS. — Houses  of  these  and  other  tender- 
fleshed  Grapes  that  were  allowed  to  start  naturally  may  need  a 
little  fire  heat  to  colour  and  finish  the  fruit  satisfactorily,  as  they 
will  when  it  is  hopeless  to  do  anything  more  w’ith  the  thick- 
skinned  Grapes.  They  should  have  a  temperature  of  60deg  to 
Godeg  at  night,  and  7()deg  to  7.odeg  in  the  daytime,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  constantly,  and  free  ventilation  when  favourable. 
Water  the  inside  border  if  necessary,  and  when  the  Grapes  are 
only  partially  advanced  in  colouring  and  ripening.  Only  restrict 
the  laterals  to  prevent  overcrowding,  as  a  good  spread  of  foliage 
over  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
sun  taking  colour  out  of  them  when  ripe.  W^hen  the  Grapes  are 
thoroughly  finished  reduce  the  temperature,  maintaining  it  at 
about  .50deg  by  artificial  means  by  day  and  5deg  less  at  night, 
with  a  little  air  constantly. 


LATE  THICK-SKINNED  GRAPES.— These  are  less  affected 
by  atmospheric  moisture  than  thin-skinned,  Mrs.  Pince  shrivel¬ 
ling  in  a  house  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  to  rot.  They  are  also  liable  to  give  evidence  of 
finish  that  will  not  bear  close  examination  ;  therefore  make  sure 
that  the  berries  are  well  finished  right  up  to  the  shank  before 
ceasing  the  needful  aid  from  fire  heat.  In  a  confined  atmo¬ 
sphere  Gros  Colman  sometimes  splits  at  the  nose  of  the  berries 
when  ripening;  also  Gros  Guillaume'  in  less  degree.  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe’s  finish  better  and  in  le.ss  time  than  any  other 
late  thick-skinned  varieties;  then  the  latter  should  be  given 
more  time,  also  the  white  varieties,  Trebbiano  and  Syrian,  and 
after  they  are  apparently  finished  a  temperature  of  about  oodeg 
should  be  assured,  with  a  rise  of  odeg  to  lOdeg  by  day  and  a 
circulation  of  air  until  the  foliage  is  giving  indications  of  falling, 
when  a  temperature  of  50deg  is  .sufficient.  The  inside  border 
should  be  watered  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day  and  air  bo 
freely  admitted,  for  it  i.saiot^m  much  the  moisture  as  the  confine¬ 
ment  that  causes  the  berries  to  spot  and  crack.  Outside  borders- 
will  be  quite  damp  enough  from  the  recent  rains.  In  ca.se  of 
very  heavy  rains  it  is  advisable  to  cover  outside  borders  with  .spare 
lights  to  throw  off  the  wet,  especially  when  the  soil  is  liable  to 
hold  water,  a  sodden  condition  of  the  border  inducing  sourness 
and  consequent  shanking  in  the  Grapes. 

LATE  MUSCATS. — The  thin-skinned  Muscats,  a.s  Canon 
Hall  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  also  Madresfield  Court, 
are  very  impatient  of  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  especially 

moist,  the  two  for¬ 
mer  varieties  spot¬ 
ting  and  the  latter 
cracking.  They  re¬ 
quire  fire  heat  until 
thoroughly  ripe, 
with  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  the 
daytime,  and  enough 
at  night,  with  gentle 
warmth  in  the  pipes, 
to  insure  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  and  to 
prevent  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  moisture  on 
the  berries,  being 
careful  to  admit  air 
freely  on  fine  morn¬ 
ings.  Continue  this 
until  the  Grapes  are 
thoroughly  finished, 
when  a  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  made  to 
about  50deg  at 
night.  But  there 
must  not  be  any 
great  hurry  in  this, 
as  the  Grapes  put  on 
colour  long  after 
they  appear  finished,  and  improve  in  quality  so  long  as  there  are- 
any  leaves  on  the  Vines.  Keep  the  border  moist  by  watering  as 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  for  though  the  leaves 
become  yellow  at  the  edge.s  they  have  green  parts  that  are  more 
or  less  useful  in  elaborating  and  storing  food.  Moisture  must  be 
kept  down  by  free  ventilation  ;  it  is  pent-up  air  with  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  from  sun  heat  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  or  at 
any  time,  which  causes  moisture  to  condepse  on  the  berries  and 
produce  .spot,  when  the  berries  speedily  decay. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

SPINACH. — A  successional  sowing  of  Prickly  Spinach  to 
stand  the  winter  may  be  made,  preferably  in  rows,  as  thinning 
out,  wmeding,  and  other  cultural  operations  are  more  readily 
performed  when  the  plants  are  in  lines  than  otherwise.  Seedlings 
well  advanced  from  previous  sowings  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
weeds  removed,  plying  the  hoe  between  the  rows  to  encourage 
growth. 

YOUNG  CABBAGE  PLANTS. — From  the  earlier  sowingS- 
there  will  be  many  plants  ready  for  planting  out,  while  others 
not  yet  large  enough  may  be  pricked  out  on  a  bed  of  fresh  soil 
to  strengthen  for  the  final  planting. 

SEEDLING  ENDIVE  AND  LETTUCK.--If  the  plants  in 
the  seed  bed  are  crowded  there  should  be  no  time  lost  in  reliev¬ 
ing  them.  The  best  plants  must  be  planted  out  permanently  on 
a  sheltered  border.  Water  well  should  the  weather  be  dry. 

BLANCHING  ENDIVE.— Full-grown  plants  may  soon  be 
ready  for  use  when  blanched.  There  are  various  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  process.  A  commencement  may  be  made  only 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  as  if  wet  the  foliage  rots,  especially 
the  young  and  tender  centres,  which  are  the  parts  mo.st  appre¬ 
ciated  With  some  plants  the  leaves  may  be  drawn  together  by 
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the  points  and  tied  over  the  hearts,  but  the  more  effectual 
methods  are  inverting  pots,  or  laying  slates  over  the  plants. 
The  exclusion  of  light  soon  brings  them  to  the  desired  state  of 
perfection,  so  a  few  plants  only,  according  to  the  demand,  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  at  once. 

TURNIPS. — A  liberal  sowing  of  seed  may  be  made  now  in 
rows  nine  inches  apart.  The  ground  should  be  moderately  rich 
and  well  |}ulverised,  working  some  wood  ashes  into  the  surface. 
Form  shallow  drills  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  and  sow  the  seed 
thinly.  Seedlings  from  former  sowings  must  be  thinned  as  soon 
a.s  possible,  carrying  out  the  operation  at  several  times  until  the 
plants  stand  at  a  reasonable  distance  apart. 

BEANS. — Scarlet  Runner  Beans  will  continue  to  produce 
pods  so  long  as  those  of  a  useable  size  are  picked,  and  not  allowed 
to  remain  to  develop  and  produce  seed.  Of  course,  where  depen¬ 
dence  is  placed  upon  home-saved  seed  an  adequate  number  of  pods 
should  be  left  for  the  purpose.  Beans  being  gross  feeders,  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  growing  soon  becomes  impoverished  of 
food  and  moisture.  Plenty  of  water  and  liquid  manure  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  supplied  now,  laying  down  some  manure  as  a 
mulching.  On  this  the  liquid  food  may  be  poured,  as  it  serves 
well  to  convey  the  moisture,  and  also  shades  the  soil,  preventing 
it  being  hard  baked  by  the  sun. 

LATE  PEAS. — Healthy  and  vigorous  rows  of  late  varieties 
should  be  kept  in  that  desirable  condition  by  affording  a  mulch¬ 
ing  of  manure  down  each  side  of  rows.  This  will  conserve  the 
moisture,  and  keep  the  roots  cool.  When  the  pods  have  formed 
and  are  swelling  give  liquid  manure. 

POTATOES. — As  opportunity  offers  from  the  present  time 
the  main  crops  of  tubers  should  be  lifted,  commencing  with  those 
varieties  which  show  signs  of  the  haulm  ripening.  If  disease 
shows  itself  at  all  the  crop  will  be  better  out  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  disease  spreading.  A  dry  period,  if  it  can  be 
secured,  is  best  for  Potato  lifting,  as  the  tubers  may  then  be 
spread  out  in  the  open  air  to  thoroughly  dry  before  storing.  Sort 
the  tubers  into  sizes,  giving  the  very  smaliest  to  pigs,  or  cooking 
them  to  use  with  poultry  food. 

CELERY. — The  rows  of  well  grown  plants  constituting  the 
main  crops  may  be  'gradually  finally  earthed.  The  leafstalk 
ought  to  be  loosely  secured  before  applying  the  soil,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pressed  round  the  plants  with  the 
hands,  avoiding  letting  any  drop  into  the  centres.  At  the  final 
earthing  bring  the  soil  to  a  sharp  slope  on  each  side  the  row, 
carefully  compressing  the  sides  smoothly  with  the  spade  to  allow 
moisture  to  drain  readily  away. — East  Kent. 

Orchids :  The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

As  the  last  leaf  is  completed  on  such  Dendrobiums  as  D.  crassi- 
rode,  D.  Devonianum,  D.  Pierardi,  and  D.  Wardianum,  remove 
the  plant  to  a  lighter  and  airier  position.  This  induces  a  restful 
.state,  followed  in  due  course  by  free  flowering.  Just  at  first  the 
water  supply  must  be  well  maintained,  but  as  the  foliage  turns 
colour  and  falls  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  suffices,  just 
enough,  in  fact,  to  prevent  shrivelling  of  the  stems.  If  left  too 
long  in  the  growing  quarters  the  plants  break  into  a  second 
growth  inimical  to  flowering,  as  it  breaks  up  the  proper  yearly 
cycle  of  growth,  rest,  and  blooming. 

Where  resting  Orchids,  such  as  Thunias,  Anguloas,*Dendro- 
biums,  and  others,  have  been  placed  outside,  a  watchful  eye  must 
be  kept  on  the  weather.  After  the  first  week  of  September  they  are 
unsafe  without  at  least  the  protection  of  a  frame,  for  the  nights 
are  often  bitterly  cold  even  when  no  frost  occurs,  and  the  first- 
named  Orchids  especially  are  easily  injured.  Ccelogynes  and  Cypri- 
pediums  in  cold  frames  are  best  covered  at  night,  removing  the 
covering  material  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  but  in  frames 
where  a  little  warmth  can  be  turned  on  at  night  they  will  be 
perfectly  safe  for  a  couple  of  months  yet. 

Preparations  must  now  be  made  for  a  thorough  overhauling, 
CLeaning,  and  repotting  or  surfacing  where  necessary  of  the 
p  ants  in  the  cool  house.  Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum  and 
Pe^atorei  types,  O.Halli,  O.  triumphans,  O.  luteo-purpureum, 
and  others  should  soon  be  emitting  new  roots  from  young  bulbs, 
and  if  attended  to  in  time  these  will  run  freely  in  the  new  com- 
pq.st,  and  .soon  re-establish  the  plants.  U  p  to  the  time  that  they 
fill  the  lesser  60-sized  or  Sin  pots  small  shifts  only  are  necessary 
for  these  plants,  but'  when  strong  and  well  rocted  in  thesei  a 
Somewhat  larger  shift  is  advisable,  using  oin  pots,  but  keeping 
the  compost  very  thin  over  good  drainage.  Good  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  or  Belgian  leaf  soil  is  the  best  compost. 

As  the  Disas  go  out  of  flower  they  must  not  be  dried  off,  as 
they  commence  growing  again  almost  before  the  old  stems  die 
off,  and  the  j'oung  shoots  want  nutriment.  Thrips  are  very 
troublesome  to  these  showy  and  beautiful  plants,  necessitating 
constant  cleansing.  If  they  have  been  taken  to  the  flowering 
house  to  bloom  they  will  quite  probably  be  severely  attacked. 
The  removal  of  the  old  .st^ems  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  of 
value  to  the  plant  often  li^s  the  effect  of  clearing  many  insects, 
but  this  must  not  be  done  while  they  are  still  green,  or  the 
crowns  for  next  sea.son  will  be  weakened. — H.  R.  R 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chamber.s,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  si.x  on  any 
one  occasion. 

ABNORMAL  BEGONIA  FLOWER  (Mrs.  C.).— The  form  in 
the  flower  you  send  seems  to  be  owing  to  concentrated  vigour, 
causing  a  multiplication  and  monstrous  growth  of  the  staihens 
and  pistils.  These  essential  organs  are  becoming  metamorphosed 
into  true  petals,  a,s  may  be  seen  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  flower. 
Begonias  often  do  this. 

MELON  LEAVES  RUSTED  (W.  S.).— We  examined  the 
leaves  carefully,  but  the  microscopic  scrutiny  was  fruitless,  no 
fungous  or  animal  pest  being  found.  The  plant  was  quite  sound 
in  the  roots,  root-stem,  and  stem  above  ground,  the  leaves  only 
browned  and  died  back  from  the  edges,  the  older  leaves  having 
considerable  traces  of  “  rust,”  which  is  due  to  the  very  per¬ 
nicious  puncturing  of  the  tissues  by  a  mite  (Tarsonymus  sp.)  and 
the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  cuticular  cells,  this  giving  rise 
to  the  “  rust,”  wdiile  the  nature  of  the  infection  causes  the 
leaves  to  die  back  from  the  edges  and  curving  downwards  pro¬ 
bably  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  mite  or  its  progeny 
from  moisture.  The  mite  is  rather  a  common  pest  in  green¬ 
houses  and  stoves,  infesting  Pelargoniums,  particularly  Ivy¬ 
leaved,  and  Begonias,  while  in  stoves  it  is  often  very  destructive 
to  Gesneras  and  Gloxinias,  the  foliage,  usually  stunted  and 
rusted,  for  the  most  part  ruined.  In  recent  years  the  mite  has 
attacked  a  number  of  plants,  commonly  those  with  fle.shy  or 
hairy  leaves,  and  in  rare  instances  attacks  Melons.  The  only  known 
preventive  and  repressive  means  is  spraying  with  tobacco  water, 
loz  of  the  strongest  shag  tobacco'being  placed  in  a  vessel  and  a 
quart  of  boiling  wnter  poured  on,  covering  up  closely  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  cool,  then  straining  and  spraying  on,  it 
being  important  to  wet  the  foliage  on  the  under  side.  Probably 
in  your  case  the  mite  has  come  from  other  plants,  the  house  being 
more  or  less  infested,  hence  spraying  the.  whole  structure  inside 
would  be  advantageous,  the  tobacco  jufee  of  dealers  diluted  to  a 
safe  strength  being  used.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  spray¬ 
ing  occasionally,  it  being  more  effective  than  tobacco  smoke  or 
nicotine  vapour. 

PEAR  TREES  GOING  OFF  (C.  W.  R.).-From  the  data,  but 
in  the  absence  of  specimens,  I  should  say  that  the  trees  are  in¬ 
fested  by  a  fungus  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
known  as  Cherry  Leaf  S.corch  (Gnomonia  erythro.stoma),  a  di.s- 
ease  which  every  now  and  again  proves  destructive  to  the  Cherry 
crop  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  I  have  noticed  its  occur¬ 
rence  on  Pear  trees  in  North  Yorkshire  and  also  in  Hertfordshire. 
The  leaves  are  attacked  usually  early  in  June,  iscon  presenting  a 
scorched  appearance,  withering,  but  hanging  on  to  the  tree 
throughout  the  winter  in  the  case  of  the  Cherry,  while  in  that  of 
the  Pear  the  leaves  commence  falling  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
though  in  some  cases  they  hang  on  late;  even  here  and  there 
twigs  are  seen  over  winter  with  the  withered  leaves  still 
adhering.  Long,  slender,  colourless,  curved  conidia  are  first 
produced  in  perithecia  seated  on  discoloured  spots  on  the  leaves. 
During  the  winter  the  ascigerous  form  of  fruit  is  also  produced 
on  dead,  hanging  (or  fallen,  in  the  case  of  the  Pear,  if  not 
Cherry)  leaves,  and  the  spores  liberated  start  the  disease  anew. 

Tf  this  be  the  affection,  all  the  dead,  infected  leaves  hanging 
or  fallen,  must  be  collected  and  burned.  This,  to  be  effectually 
preventive,  must  be  general  throughout  the  infected  district. 
Where  carried  out  thoroughly  for  two  seasons,  the  Cherry  or 
Pear  crop,  which  previously  has  been  completely  ruined,  may  be 
restored  to  its  former  productivene.S3. 

As  regards  the  Pear  trees  being  struck  by  lightning,  I  have 
no  knowledge  nor  can  I  find  record  of  such  occurrence.  Indeed, 
it  hardly  seems  likely,  as  “  C.  W.  R.’s  ”  trees  are  affected  similarly 
to  a  neighbour’s  on  much  higher  ground,  and  I  as'^ume  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  away.  Lightning  is  local,  seldom  striking 
trees  ,  over  a  wide  area,  the  greatest  I  have  seen  being  with 
Lombardy  Poplars,  and  then  not  more  than  ten  yards,  the 
central  tree  of  three  being  killed  entirely,  and  now  covered  in 
paj;t  with  Great  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium)  beautifully  in 
floivier,  while  the  trees  on  right  and  left  respectively  are  only 
scorched  on  the  side  next  the  killed  tree,  and  most  at  top,  this 
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part  being more  or  less  killed,  but  tbe  other  side  and  lower  part 
pushed  new  growths  freely.  ■ 

Possibly  the  Pear  trees  may  have  been  struck  by  lightning, 
but  I  hardly  think  the  data  conclusive,  the  evidence-  of  exuda¬ 
tion  on  one  tree  not  indicating  electrocution,  for  it  is  of  a  burn¬ 
ing,  dry  nature.  Indeed,  the  affection  points  to  fungoid  origin, 
and  most  likely  is  that  foreshown.  If  so,  the  treeis  will  push  new* 
growths  another  season;  and  if  lightning  it  is  remarkable  the 
trees  have  not  started  into  new  growth  from  the  sound  parts'  of 
the  wood  this  summer,  as  it  seldom  occurs  of  trees  being  killed 
outright  over  a  wide  area,  and  even  individual  trees  are  not 
always  killed  by  lightning,  but  in  part  only,  and  then  new 
growth  pushes  from  the  sound  living  parts. 

SHIFTING  YOUNG  PELARGONIUMS  (Inquirer).— If  they 
are  Zonals  they  should,  when  the  small  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  be  transferred  to  Gin  pots,  potting  firmly,  placing  them 
in  a  light  position,  and  with  a  little  heat  the  plants  will  flower 
in  winter.  If,  however,  they  are  of  the  Show,  Spotted,  or 
Fancy  section,  they  may  also  now  be  repotted  and  have  the 
shoots  stopped  so  as  to  induce  a  branched  habit,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass  and  the  house  freely  ventilated. 

SPENT  TAN  (Raraalho). — Such  old  “  rotten  ”  tan  as  you 
describe  has  very  little  manurial  value.  If  the  tan  is-  in  a 
friable  state  it  may  be  applied  beneficially  to  very  heavy  land, 
such  as  clay  or  strong  loam,, but  no  benefit  will  result  if  it  is 
mixed  with- ordinary  light  garden  soil,  ^onie  pastures  we  have 
known  to  have  been  benefited  by  a  heathy ‘dressing  of  ' old  tan, 
and  this  is  possibly  the  most  likely  way  in  which  your  heap  may 
be  utilised — that  is,  if  you  have  no  heavy  garden  ground  that 
requires  to  be  made  more  friable. 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— Septemkr  9tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


A-Pples,  Italiap.,  per  pad 

s.  d.  s.  d 

4  6  to  5  6 

,,  cooking,  bush. 

5  0 

6  0 

,,  ,  dessert,  ^-bush. 

5  0 

9  0 

Bananas . 

10  0 

15  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

1  0 

1  3 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

10  0 

15  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

10  0 

15  0 

Average  Wholesale 

** 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2-0  toO  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz.„.  ...  ,  ... 

2  0 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz.  .  i,‘.,  ... 
Cabbages,  Spring, Tally 

0  6 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  bunch 

0  2 

0  0 

Cauliflowers^  doz,’'^  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike*  ^  ... 

1  0 

1  3 

Cos  Lettuce,  dok.':..  ... 

1  0 

0  O' 

Cucurnbers  doz;  ...  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz.  ...  . 

1  6 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish^  bunch,  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

Pears,  Williams,  48’s, 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

per  case  . 

8  OtolO  0 

,,  small,  ^-sieve  ... 
Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

6  0 

7  0 

3  0 

5  0 

Plums,  Rivers’,  ^-sieve 

8  0 

9  0 

,,  Orleans,  ,, 

9  0 

10  0 

,,  Victorias,,, 

8  0 

9  0 

Prices.— Yegetablee. 

'V 

1. . 

s.  d. 

8.  d 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  .2to0  2^ 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  0  0  O; 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.,  0  8  rO  9 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz-  . 

punnets  ...  .  i  6  0  0 

Onions,  bushel  ...  ...  3  0  0  0 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  0  0 

Peas,  bushel .  4  0  5  0 

Potatoes,  cwt.  ...  5  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz.  .  0  9  10 

Scarlet  Runnfers,  bush.  4  0  5  0 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  3  0  4 
Turnips,  bnch .  0  0  0  2 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

‘''  Must  df  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pot 


'  •  ■  '  s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Crotons,  doz.  .  18  0  30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz..  9  0  18  0 

Ferns,  var. ,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

,,  small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  0 

Foliageplants,  var,  each  10  5  0 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Heliotrope  . 

5 

0  to  0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

12 

O' 

0 

0 

,,  white  ... 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  doz. 

6 

0 

9 

6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  ... 

24 

0 

30 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch; 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  6  0 


8.  d.  s.  d 


Lily  of  Valley, 12  bnchs  9  0tol2  0 
Marguerites,  white, 


doz.  bnchs . 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  0 

0  0 

Myrtle, English,  bunch 

0  6 

0  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

0  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  pink,  doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  yellow, doz.(Perles) 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

,,  Generals . 

1  0 

1  6 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

2  6 

3  0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

1  6 

2  0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

2  0 

3  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 

2  6  to  3  6 
10  2  0 
0  6  10 

10  0  12  0 
0  9  10 

0  9-16 
16  0  0 
16  2  0 

3  0  4  0 

16  2  6 
16  0  0 
16  2  6 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Cate. 

A 

Direction  o1 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air, 

d 

*3 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

on  Grass. 

1903. 

August 

and 

September. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

■ 

Drv 

Bulb.' 

AVet 

Bulb. 

03 

0) 

5 

49 

w 

0> 

& 

o 

Sunday  ...30 
Monday  ...31 
Tuesday...  1 
Wed’sday  2 
Thursday  3 
Friday  ...  4 
Saturday  5 

W. 

W. 

s. 

.  S.B. 
S-W. 
8.W. 

'  SlAV,'  f 

(  .  I’O 

deg. 

59-9 

62- 5 
68-3 
73  5 

63- 4 
66-7 
61-7 

deg. 

56- 8 

57- 0 

58- 7 
67-0 
57  5 
60  5 
61-4 

deg. 
64'9 
71-0 
81*7 
82-2 
69  0 
71-2 
69-5 

deg. 
49  0 
58-0 
52-3 
58-9 
50-3 
430 
60-6 

■ 

Ins. 

0-02 

1-39 

deg. 
62-0 
620 
62-3 
65  0 
65-3 

63  2 

64  0 

deg. 
60  8 
61  0 
61-3 

61- 9 

62- 7 
62  5 
62-5 

deg. 
58  9 
58  9 

58  9 

59  0 
59T 
59-4 
59-6 

deg. 

42  5 
56-5 
470 
540 
43-3 
42-5 
57'2 

Means  ... 

65*1 

1 

59  8 

^  72  8 

53-9 

Total. 

1-41 

63'4 

61-8 

59-1 

49  0 

The  Aveek  opened  Avith  fine,  bright,  and  Avarm  weather,  becoming 
less  settled  toAval-ds  the  end,  A-ery  heaA-y  rain  falling  on  the  evening  of- 
the  4th,  accompanied  AA-ith  thunder  and  very  vivid  lightning. 


1879  as  Against  1903. 


Why,  the  reader  Avill  ask,  are  these  two  years  treated  of 
together  7  Twenty-four  years  apart,  a  good  many  of  us 
have  but  vague  remembrance  of  1879.  It  \yas  not  a  Jubilee 
year,  a  Coronation,  or  a  great  w^ar ; .  no  public  feature  of 
any  mark.  But,- nevertheless,  it  is  a  time  well  remembered 
by  those  who  were  unfortunate  to  be  farming  then.  We 
Avere  going  to  say  by  those  farming  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but,  really,  the  disasters  of  that  year  were  so 
evenly  distributed  that  each  and  all  got  a  fair  share.  What 
were  the  leading  characteristics  of  1879  7  Cold,  wet,  storm,, 
lack  of  sunshine^ — a  formidable  array.  In  1878,  from  June 
onward,  the  weather  Avas  unusually  Avet,  causing  a  late 
harvest,  and  also  affecting  the  w^ell-being  of  lambs.  It 
was  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find  several  lambs 
dead  in  the  folds,  or  dying,  more  mornings  in  the  week 
than  Avas  at  all  pleasant,  and  those  Avhich  recovered  were 
by  no  means  in  good  condition  to  Avithstand  a  severe  winter. 
Very  early  did  Avinter  set  in  (1878-79),  and  a  very  severe 
period  it  was,  and  of  long  duration.  Practically  up  to 
Easter,  1879,  it  Avas  all  Avinter.  We  can  even  at  this  distant 
date  remember  hoAV  few  days  there  Avere  that  could,  by 
any  courtesy  be  spoken  of  as  “  spring  AA'eather,”  and  Easter 
Day  Avas  ushered  in  by  a  snowstorm.  The  land  being  so 
w’et  and  Cold  for  such  a  length  of  time,  Avas  most  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  groAvth  of  Wheat,  and  many,  many  acres 
were  ploughed  up  and  re-soAAm  Avuth  Barley  or  Oats.  These 
crops,  experiencing  such  continued  wet,  made  straw,  and 
little  else.  June  came;  still  downpour.  July  followed 
with  a  few  fine  days,  but  these  not  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
month.  To  shoAV  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  in  a  Avell  cultivated  Midland  garden  there  Avere 
no  new^  Potatoes  till  the  end  of  July,  and  StraAvberries  AA-ere 
equally  late,  even  the  eariie.st  varieties  (this  before  the  days 
of  The  Noble).  It  Avas  a  case  of  hay  making  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  hay  eventually  secured  Avas  of  the  poorest 

quality.  .  . 

In  an  article—"  Daily  Telegraph,”  August  31— it  is  stated 
that  June,  July,  and  August  of  this  year  (1903)  have  been 
better  than  the  corresponding  months  of  1879,  though  the 
crops  of  ’79  were  Avorse.  Now,  A\’e  must  not  go  against 
figures,  but  Ave  really  believe  1879  Avas  a  far  Avetter  season. 
The  harvest  of  1879  was  late  in  beginning,  and  on  our  farm 
not  a  stack  Avas  begun  till  Saturday,  September  27,  when 
leading  was  started  ;  further  North  Ave  dare  not  inquire. 
As  to  the  fruit  crop,  it  was  plentiful ;  only  Plums  never  got 
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to  taste  really  ripe,  and  Apples,  though  large,  were  devoid 
of  flavour.  Nuts  were  most  abundant,  but  English  Walnuts 
never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  semi-ripe  ;  the  kernels  never 
filled  out  at  all.  The  mortality  in  lambs  was  great,  but  not 
so  great  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  worst  sheep  trouble 
was  yet  to  come,  and  come  it  did  in  1880,  when  liver  fluke 
made  its  appearance,  and  sheep  in  the  low,  damp  districts 
succumbed  in  their  thousands.  On  the  higher  grounds  the 
mortality  was  not  so  severe. 

If  the  com  harvest  was  late  in  1879,  what  of  the  Potato 
harvest  1  It  was  prolonged  into  winter.  The  haulms 
refused  to  wither,  the  skins  refused  to  fasten,  but  the  tubers 
did  not  refuse  to  decay.  There  were  ,  absolutely  no  really 
fine,  dry  days  for  Potato  getting,  and  therefore  the  tubers 
were  stored  wet  and  with  a  superabundant  covering  of 
earth,  both  most  undesirable  concomitants.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  thresh  early,  no  corn  in  any  way  approaching 
condition,  and  all  gi’ain  of  every  sort  was  sadly  discoloured. 
We  believe  on  many  northern  farms  the  grain  crop  was  only 
fit  for  bedding.  To  set  against  all  this  disaster  and  loss, 
wool  was  a  much  better  price  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years  ;  but  wool  was  a  poor  peg  on  which  to  hang  all  the 
farmer’s  prospects.  The  effect  on  farmers  generally  was 
very  bad.  Many  received  then  what  was  practically  their 
death  blow,  and  laid  up  for  themselves  •  liabilities  that 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  were  ever  able  to  discharge. 
Happy  those  men  who  got  out  of  the  business  at  some 
sacrifice  ;  the  first  loss  was  the  least.  -^Revenue  disap¬ 
peared  as  thoroughly  as  though  invested  in  foi  unlimited 
company.  " 

Since  the  bad  season  of  1879i  arid.also  on  account  of  the 
continued  fall  in  prices,  the  cultivation  of  the  com  crop  has 
seriously  diminished.  The  bad  prices  for  wool  resulted  in 
a  lessened  head  of  sheep,  which  is. in  reality  a  double  loss, 
for  the  sheep  not  only  gives  of  its  wool  and  mutton,  but 
most  materially  adds  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  land  that 
sustains  it.  The  diminution  of  the  Wheat  area  between 
1874  and  this  present  year-  of  grace  is  something  like 
2,000,000  acres,  and  the  Barley  area  has  diminished  in  like 
proportion.  Only  Oats  have  increased,  and  they  have  done 
so  by  about  1,000,000  acres,  roughly  speaking.  More  easily 
cultivated,  and  less  liable  to  damage,  and  more  available 
for  stock  foods.  Oats  have  carried  the  day.  Yet,  with  all 
this  lessened  work  on  the  farms,  with  increased  mechanical 
appliances,  labour  is  dearer,  more  scarce,  and  worse  than  ; 
it  has  ever  been  known. 

These  twenty-four  years  have  seen  much  real  steady 
progress  made  in  the  dairy  farm  industry.  Not  now  an 
adjunct  to  mixed  farming,  it  is  generally  conducted  as  a 
separate  business  ;  and  where  business  habits  have  been 
brought  to  bear,  where  intelligent  breeding  of  stock  for 
milking  purposes  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  dairy  farmer 
has  been  enabled  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  But  it  is 
not  every  man  who  is  qualified  to  take  up  dairy  farming  ; 
it  is  a  truly  complex  business,  and  one  demanding  the  very 
best  qualities  and  shrewdest  abilities. 

Many  of  us  are  still  in  the  throes  of  harvest,  and  how  it 
will  end  we  know  not.  All  we  can  say  with  any  certainty 
is  this:  That  harvest  expenses  are  mounting  up  day  by  day, 
and  we  have  no  power  to  lessen  them.  "The  weather  that 
adds  to  the  expense  also  takes  away  from  the  value  of  the 
crop,  and  this  is  a  problem  in  arithmetic  that  does  not  take 
much  woi'king  out ;  i.e.,  loss  of  a  serious  nature  to  the 
farmer.  So  far  our  root  crops  look  well,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  Mangolds,  which  thoroughly  appreciate  warm 
moisture.  We  fancy  our  brethren  with  many  acres  of  Potatoes 
will  be  trembling  in  their  shoes,  the  only  thing  in  their 
favour  being  the  drying  winds  which  alternately  come  and 
go,  lowering  the  temperature.  Mushroom  weather  favours 
the  growth  of  other  fungi .  beside  the  delightful  edible 
variety.  There  'is  another  bright  spot,  the  small  rise  in  the 
value  of  home-grown  wools,  and  those  men  who  have  by 
means  of  their  healthier  banking  accounts  been  holding 
on  for  the  last  few  seasons  will  now  be  able  to  have  a  nice 
sum  of  money  in  hand.  Mind,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that 
-storing  wool  is  not  desirable,  yet  in  the  face  of  such 
■shocking  bad  prices  there  is  much  inducement  to  do.  so, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

There  is  a  certain  religious  service  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  told  to  speak  at  once  or  for  ever  to  hold  their 
peace.  Are  we  not  now  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis?  Mr. 
Micawber  would  say  so,  and  we  think  it  is  now  time  we 
spoke,  and  that  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Since  1846  we 
have.been  Free  Traders,  with  the  rest  of  civilised  nations 
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against  us.  Since  1846  we  have  passed  through  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  period  that  has  seen  more  change  and 
development  in  the  conditions  of  life  than  any  previous 
period  in  the  world’s  history.  All  other  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  existing  in  1846  are  now  practically  obsolete  and 
antique,  and  not  adapted  to  modern  day  requirements  ;  and 
yet  in  this  single  instance  we  stand  still,  and  what  ought  to 
be  and  what  used  to  be  our  chief  industry  is  crippled  and 
disabled.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
factures.  Manufactures  cannot  exist  without  the  artisan, 
and  the  artisan  cannot  exist  without  food  ;  and  we  as  a 
nation  are  year  by  year  steadily  declining  in  our  food  pro¬ 
ducing,  trusting  more  to  outside  help  than  we  have  any 
business  to  do.  No  other  nation  is  so  blindly  foolish  as 
we.  We  receive  far  more  than  we  send  out,  and  our  credit 
balance  does  not  exist.  We  do  not  deny  that  more  food 
might,  and  should,  be  produced  within  the  limits  of  our 
shores  ;  but  there  is  no  encouragement  to  do  so.  A  rise  of 
10s.  per  quarter  for  Wheat  would  do  more  to  bring  back 
into  cultivation  derelict  land  than  the  sound  of  war’s  alarm, 
come  it  ever  so  nigh,  and  would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  more 
intense  cultivation.  Ten,  or  even  fifteen  shillings  per 
quarter  would  not  make  a  dear  loaf,  and  a  cheap  loaf  is  a 
poor  thing  if  it  spells  ruin  to  produce  it.  i.. 

We  hear  ominous  rumours  ;  a  generdl  election  cannot 
be  far  off.  We  shall  have  _  pleasant  gentlemen  tearing 
through  country  lanes  in  their  motorsj  anxiously  soliciting 
our  vote  and  interest.  It  is  not  war  this  time  in  foreign 
lands  ;  it  is  a  question  of  our  Own  existence.  And  we 
think  we  shall  be  justified  in  accordinsr  to  no  candidate  our 
support  who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  consider  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  and  bring  our  commodities  under  the 
sheltering  wing  of  Protection.  One  single  protestor  can 
do  nothing  ;  we  must  be  prepared  at  this  juncture  to  sink 
all  party  feeling,  to  band  ourselves  together  as  one  man 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to  go  for 
Protection,  and  not  be  led  off  the  scent  by  any  side  issue. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  very  trying  time  lately,  but  have  managed  to 
get  the  greater  part  of  our  corn  cut  and  stooked  up.  With  no 
more  reaping  requiring  immediate  attention  we  had  meant  to 
have  three  full  days  at  leading.  The  influence  of  a  fine  day  and 
brisk  wind  had  put  Wheat  into  good  condition,  but  everything  is 
I  drenched  this  morning,  and  the  men  are  in  the  granary  mending 
'  sacks,  except  the  horsemen,  who  are  leading  manure  on  to  seeds. 
Wheat  generally  is  good  where  there  is  no  bunt,  but  every  day 
we  hear  new  complaints  of  its  prevalence,  t-  Barleys  have  not 
stooked  up  as  heavy  as  we  had  expected,  hut  all  the  earlier  sown 
crops  are  of  good  colour,  and  if  soon  stacked  will  make  fine  malt. 
Those  not  yet  cut  are  losing  colour  with  every  show'er. 

We  hear  of  a  motor  binder  at  work  a  few  miles  away,  but  have 
liad  no  opportunity  to  go  and  see  it.  If  we  can  plough  and  reap 
without  horses  we  shall  soon  do  everything  by  motor.  It  will  be 
a  bad  day  for  the  Oat  trade.  The.  recent ,  imports  of  hay  and 
fodder  were  but  forty  per  cent,  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1902.  Yet  the  trade  here  is  absolutely  stagnant,  even 
at  low  prices.  Surely  the  influence  of  the  motor  invasion  is 
already  felt.  There  is  a  poor  prospect  before  hay  growers. 

The  broken  harvest  weather  has  given  opportunities  for  send¬ 
ing  off  small  consignments  of  Potatoes,  chiefly  British  Queen. 
They,  are  good  crops  and  of  good  shape  and  quality,  but  decided 
signs  ,  of  disease  appear.  Several  fields  of  Dates  are  begimiing 
to  show  brown  patches,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disease  in  the 
gardens. 

The  lambs  are  folded  on  Cabbage,  and  doing  very  well,  but 
some  of  our  neig'nbours  are  not  so  fortunate.  One  farmer  is  running 
his  lambs  on  uncleared  Barley  stubbles,  with  a  couple  of  boys  to 
keep  them  off  the  stooks  as  much  as  possible.  They  get  a  good 
deal  of  wholesome  picking,  especially  on  the  hedges  where  there 
are  Brambles.  There  is  nothing  better  for  them  than  Bramble 
leaves.  A  day’s  driving  along  the  lanes  will  often  do  wonders  to 
sickly  lambs.  Where  large  numbers  are  kept  an  excellent  course 
is  to  have  all  the  sickly  or  weak  ones  in  a  flock  by  themselves,’  and 
specially  nursed  like  human  beings  in  an  infirmary. 


Using  a  Gun  on  a  Motor  Car. 

One  of  the  leading  farmers  in  East  Lothian,  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  has  had  as  a  neighbour  a  Londoner,  who  drives  a 
motor  car.  They  repeatedly  met  on  the  road,  and  the  farmer 
to  protect  his  horses,  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  the  motorist, 
who,  however,  paid  no  attention,  and  drove  hLs  oar  at  full  .speed. 
His  signals  having  been  several  times  disregarded  in  this  way, 
the  fariiier  became  incensed,  and  on  the  next  (wcasion  of  their 
meeting  he  burst  the  tyres  of  the  motor  car  by  firing  the  contents 
of  a  rifle  into  them.  The  owner  of  the  car  is  endeavouring  to  get 
the  police  to  take  the  matter  up. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


P>ULS’  RofiL  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  Weft  Entrince  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
I'ots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous.. 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

PKtCE  LtST.S  ox  .VPPLIC.VTIO.V.  I.VSPECTION  INVITED. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  E.xhibitious  during  the  past  42  years. 

SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 


DUT^H  BULBS 

FRENCH  BDLBS [  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS. 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  HVACINTH.S 
TULIP.S,  CROCUS.  LILIUMS.  DAFFODILS,  SNOW¬ 
DROPS,  IRIS,  P.EONIES,  (tc.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchant.s, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  ST.,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  CFFER. 


Having  very  large  stocks  of  the  following,  we  offer 
them  at  specially  low  rate^.  All  are  of  the  very 
finest  quality;  well  grown,  clean,  healthy,  and  are 
sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  a  very  handsome  and  hardv-foliaged 
plant  for  room  decoration  ..  1  -,  1/6  and  2  6  each. 

Begonia,  Gloire  de  Liorraine,  bearing  masses  of 
beautiful  pink  Howers.  Fine  plants  for  flowering  in 
October  and  onwards  ..  ..  1,6  and  2/6  each 

Begonia,  Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild,  similar  to  B. 
Gloire  de  Lorr.iINE,  but  having  larger  and  brighter 

coloured  flowers  . 16  and  2  6  each 

Carnation,  Duchess  Consuelo  (Dick'ons).  The 
finest  large-flowering  yellow  ’Tree  Carnatijn  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

Do.,  healthy  young  plants,  well  established  in  Sin.  pots. 
9/-  dozen. 

Carnations,  Tree  or  Winter  Flowering  varieties,  in  all 
the  best  sorts,  for  flowering  during  winter  and  earlv 

spring . 18/-  and  24/-  dozen. 

Cinerarias,  Single  Chinese  Primulas,  Herba¬ 
ceous  Calceolarias,  tine  sturdy  plants  in  2jin.  pots, 
.iust  ready  for  potting  on,  all  from  finest  strains. 

_  3.'-  dozen  ;  21/-  100. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries,  CHESTER 

No.  1212.— VoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


IN  WINTER  AND 
SPRING. 


CO'- 


'TO  SUIT 

ALL  REQUIREMENTS, 

The  Finest  Selection  from  the  test  Bull) 
Farms  of  Holland. 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  BEDS  AND  BORDERS 

From  5/-  to  105/-  each. 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  POTS  AND  GLASSES 

From  10/6  to  105/-  each. 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE 

From  5/-  to  42/-  each. 

■  WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE,  | 

I  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Now  Ready.  I 

I  SEEDSMEN  TO  H.M.  THE  KING,  I 

I  Wordsley,  Stourbridg^e  J 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading:  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


R.  D.  Blackmora’s  PEACH— “LIBRA.” 

AWARD  OF  MERIT  R.H.S. 

Late  mid-season ;  very  large  and  heavy ;  average  width 
34in.,  height  4in.,  weight  10— lloz.  Ape.x  depressed  ;  lobes 
unequal ;  suture  shallow.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  rich  creamy 
colour,  daintily  flushed  with  crimson.  Fine  melting  flesh, 
which  separates  freely  from  the  stone;  rich  trisk  flavour, 
and  very  juicy.  Of  the  .Seedling  Peaches  raise  I  by  the  hue 
Mr.  R.  D.  Blackraore  this  is  the  one  he  selected  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  his  fellow  fruit-growers.  It  has  already  pro'ed 
itself  of  great  value  to  fellow  the  earlier  and 'smaller 
varieties  under  glass.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  known  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  market-men  ou  account  of  its  size,  high 
quality,  and  its  crimson  and  cream  coloured  skin,  which  is 
very  distinct,  and  produces  a  goodly  appearance. 
Large  trained  Trees,  with  well-ripened  fruiting  wood, 
316.  Maidens,  21/-,  Direct  only- from— 

Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  White,  ahd  Blue  7  0  per  1000. 
Crocus,  all  colors  ...  .  ...  5'rper  iOOO. 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  ‘  -  ■■■  5/.  per  loo. 

Horsefeldii  ..  —  .  5'»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  .  ...  7  0  per  1000 

Glory  of  Leiden  NarcisspS'  Cd.  each. 

Madam  de  Graall  ...  ...  ■.•  3,»  each. 

Sweet  Scented  PIiea$4|tit  Bye 

Narcissus  . 5/»  &  7  Oper  lOOO. 

Mixed  Narcissi .  5  »  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  10, »  per  1000. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/»  per  100. 

Single  Lent  Lilies  3  0  per  lOoo 
Snowdrops  5  •  &  7/0  per  lOOO. 
Strawberry  Plants  I  »  per  100. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  1  Nurseries.  Wisbech. 
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Pear  Trees  on  Gable-ends. 


(ALLS,  often  costly  ones,  are  built 
specially  for  fruit  trees;  but 
they  are  not  always  attended 
with  the  best  results,  wliilo 
the  warm,  dry  walls  of  both 
domicile  and  out  -  buildings  are 
often  better  calculated  for  the 
culture  of  the  trees  than  the  garden 
avails.  In  this  respect  no  more  suitable 
position  than  a  gable  end  is  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of,  more  especially,  the  vigorous 
varieties  of  Pears,  requiring,  as  they  do,  ample 
space  for  their  successful  development.  If 
properly  selected  varieties  are  grown,  they  will 
yield  a  profitable  supply  of  useful  fruits.  Tho 
gable  walls  of  houses,  or  other  buildiugs,  also 
possess  an  advantage  over  ordinary  walls,  in 
the  fact  that  no  danger  of  drippings  from  the 
roof  occurs,  which  obtains  from  walls  unpro¬ 
vided  with  spoutiug  or  gables.  And  ofteuer 
than  not  it  happens  that  the  cbimne5'-flue  of 
the  kitchen  or  daily  residing  room  runs  up  the 
gable  end,  thus  affording  au  economical  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  mature!’  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Moreover,  the  warmth  is  a  protective  against 
frost,  and  the  fruits  ripen  early,  especially 
those  immediately  in  proximityto  the  direction 
of  the  flue  ;  this  also  prolongs  the  duration  of 
the  crop. 

Beyond  this,  what  is  handsomer  than  a  fruit 
tree,  the  Pear  especially,  w’heLher  iu  leaf, 
flower,  or  fruit,  again.st  the  gable  wall  of  a 
villa,  cottage,  farm  buildings,  stable,  coach 
house  ?  The  triangular  form  of  the  gable.s 
will  naturally  equalise,  especially  the  espa¬ 
liers,  which  are  proposed  to  be  trained  agaiust 
them. 

Auy  other  form,  however,  would  be  suitable, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  naturally  strong 
growing  varieties  of  Pears,  and  it  is  to  tho 
Pear  that  we  more  particularly  allude.  Tlic 
horizontal  form  of  espalier  specially  lends 
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itself  to  equalising  the  growth  of  the  branches,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  style  of  contour  in  agreeable  harmony  with  the  geo¬ 
metrical  plane  of  the  gable  Avail. 

TJvedale’s  St.  Germain  Pear  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous  sort, 
and  produces  enonnous  fruits,  almost  like  Swede  Turnips. 
A  specimen  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  is  growing  against  one 
of  the  four  gable  ends  of  the  commodious  stables  at  Weston 
House,  Shipston-on-Stour,  in  South  Warwickshire,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown.  The  tree  must 
be  more  than  an  octogenarian,  inasmuch  as  upwards  of 
half  a  century  ago  the  AA^riter  recollects  that  it  Av^as  then 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  at  the  present  time. 
Nevertheless,  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  have  been  annually 
borne,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  that  in  my  aspiring 
early  ‘‘  teens  ”  I  was  privileged  by  my  father  to  “  try  my 
’prentice  hand  ”  on  fruit  tree  pruning  and  training  by  com¬ 
mencing  upon  the  v’eteran  in  question. 

The  gaWe  has  a  southern  aspect,  which  no  doubt  materi¬ 
ally  contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  tree.  Mr.  John 
Masterson,  the  competent  gardener  at  Weston  House, 
courteously  gave  me  a  photograph  of  the  tree,  which  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  reproduced  in  1902.  The  total  weight 
of  the  crop  of  fine  fruits  (some  of  them  nearly  2lb  each  in 
weight)  Avas  at  that  time  2cAvt.  Many  first  prizes  have  been 
Avon  from  the  tree,  including  first  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
ShoAA"  in  1894  and  1895.  The  tree  has  never  been  fed  with 
stimulants,  nor  has  it  been  root-pruned,  and  its  roots  are 
in  the  bed  of  a  wide  carriage  drive  leading  to  the  back  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  mansion.  Gravel  encircles  the  base  of  the 
stem,  Avhere  it  measures  6ft  in  circumference.  Doubtless 
the  roots  have  rambled  a  considerable  distance,  and  also 
come  in  contact  with  the  stable  drains,  thus  deriving 
the  nourishment  required  by  so  large  a  tree. 

The  principal  front  of  the  stables,  facing  east,  was 
formerly  furnished  with  fine  old  fan  and  espalier  shaped 
Pear  trees,  now  supplanted  by  a  mantle  of  Pyracanthas 
and  Ivies,  planted  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  kitchen 
garden  walls  at  Weston  House  are  also  furnished  Avith 
many  fine  old  Pear  trees.  Fig  trees  used  to  bear  very  good 
crops  of  fruit  at  Weston,  and  a  long  wall  is  furnished  Avith 
them.  Another  long  and  high  Avail,  leading  into  the 
kitchen  garden  on  the  far  side  of  the  stables’  chief  front, 
Avas  formerly  clad  with  Figs,  but  is  now  appropriated  to 
Apricots. 

Amongst  the  numerous  instances  of  notable  gable  end 
fruit  trees,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  recently  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  Avriter  Avas  a  fine  specimen  of  a  tall  tree 
of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  growing  against  the  high  gable  end 
of  one  of  the  garden  offices  at  Elvaston  Castle.  The  tree 
is  about  34ft  high,  and  was  laden  with  fruit,  and  was  also 
at  the  time  the  heaviest  laden  Pear  tree  in  the  gardens 
there. 

In  the  choice  of  varieties  suitable  for  gable  ends  or 
similar  spacious  walls,  the  grower  must  be  controlled  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  aspect ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  they 
should  be  vigorous  growing  varieties  grafted  on  tall,  free 
stocks.  The  latter  proviso,  how’ever,  is  not  essentially 
necessary,  excepting  that  a  tall  stem  affords  a  better  means 
of  regulating  the  growth  of  the  branches,  and  also  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  basal  ones  to  be  trained  in  a  dowmward  direction, 
and  thus  funiish  the  lower  portion  of  the  Avail  with  fruit 
bearing  shoots,  not  so  readily  available  by  the  fan  system. 

One  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  for  a  north  aspect  is 
the  prolific  BeuiTe  d’Amanlis,  which,  being  a  vigorous 
groAver.  Avould  soon  fill  the  allotted  space.  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien  also  is  a  suitable  v^ariety  for  the  aspect  indicated, 
and  AA’hereby  a  longer  succession  of  this  popular  Pear  may 
be  acquired.  For  a  western  aspect  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  is  one  of  the  best,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess,  also  its 
prototype  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
an  eastern  aspect.  Of  course,  there  are  several  other 
varieties  suitable  for  the  different  aspects  (for  a  south 
aspect  Passe  Colmar  may  be  mentioned),  but  I  have  named 
the  best  of  the  several  varieties  adapted  for  this  position. — 
W.  Gardiner. 

Crown  Imperials. 

This  is  Fritillaria.  imperialis,  a  hardy  bulbous  plant  which 
does  well  in  a  shady  border,  in  deep,  rich,  rather  adhesive  soil. 
The  floAvers  are  drooping  and  bell-shaped.  The  bulbs  may  be 
planted  now  4in  to  Gin  deep,  in  groups  of  three  or  four.  They 
Avill  need  no  further  attention  for  several  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  annual  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure. — S. 


Edibh  Fungi. 

Said  a  A’isitor  to  me  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday:  “What  are 
they  doing  Avith  these  things  here  ”  We  Avere  looking  at  Dr. 
Cooke’s  coloured  draAA’ings  of  tAventy  edible  Fungi,  and  in  a  feAV 
Avords  I  told  the  man.  I  said  Dr.  Cooke  Avant.s  us  to  study  these, 
and  use  them  for  food,  and  he  has  described  them  to  us.  Before 
the  man  left  me  (he  groAA’s  Orchids)  he  asked,  “  And  Avhere  is  the 
one  that  is  poisonous?”  Such  simplicity,  alas!  is  too  common 
amongst  us. 

But  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  and  Avomen  at  Avork 
studying  Fungus  groAvths — certainly  Avith  various  objects  in  vueAv 
■ — the  meeting  convened  last  Tuesday  in  the  James  Street  Drill 
Hall,  W'estminster,  gave  ample  proof:  they  Avere  there  Avith  note¬ 
books,  handling,  smelling,  examining  the  species  in  the  numerous 
collections.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no  such  croAvded  audience 
in  the  Drill  Hall  for  months. 

Dr.  Cooke  (the  record  of  Avhose  surprisingly  varied  life  from 
solicitoPs  clerk  to  Board  teacher  and  botanist,  in  England  and 
America,  Ave  gave  in  1902)  began  his  remarks  by  .stating  that  he 
meant  to  be  popular,  rather  than  severely  scientific,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject.  There  are  four  chief  groups  of  edible  Fungi, 
Atrarics,  Morels,  Truffles  and  Puff  Balls.  Briefly  tracing  the  life 
hi,story  of  a  type  plant  (the  common  Mushroom,  Agaricus  campes- 
tris).  he  then  quickly  ran  through  the  folloAving  list,  pointing  out 
the  prominent  characters,  and  gave  some  facts  of  their  history, 
properties,  and  commercial  or  domestic  importance.  Thus — 

Agaricus  campestris ;  A.  c.  .sylvicola;  A.  villaticus,  the  Giant 
Mushroom;  A.  elvensis.  Scaly  Mushroom;  A.  arvensis,  or  Horsa 
Mushroom  ;  A.  hsemorrhoidarius,  the  Bleeding  Mushroom. 

Tricholoma  gambosa,  St.  George’s  Mushroom;  T.  personata,  or 
Blewibs;  T.  nuda,  or  Blue  Caps. 

Clitocybe  nebularis,  the  Dusky  Caps;  Lepiota  procera,  the 
Parasol  Mushroom;  Coprinus  comatus,  Shaggy  Caps;  Cantharel- 
lus  cibarius,  the  Chantarelle;  Marasmius  oreades,  the  Fairy-ring 
Champignon. 

Boletus  edulis.  the  Edible  Boletus;  B.  scaber,  the  Rough¬ 
legged  Boletus ;  Morchella  sp.  (Morels) ;  Heh'ella  lacunosa,  the 
Dusky  Helvella ;  Lycoperdon  bovista,  the  Giant  Puff  Ball. 

All  the  drawings  Avere  by  Dr.  Cooke  himself. 

“  If  the  mysterj’  of  cultivating  edible  Eungi,”  said  Dr.  Cooke, 
“  could  be  discovered,  Ave  should  be  able  to  cultivate  many 
species.”  .He  himself  has  eaten  eighty  species,  all  more  or  less 
wholesome.  The  cultivated  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris)  is 
a  most  widely  spread  species.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Northern 
India,  Mongolia,  Ceylon,  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
Oceana,  Tasmania,  and  everyAvhere,  indeed,  if  a  suitable  climate 
exists.  It  is  recognised  as  good  for  food  in  a  number  of  countries. 
The  Chinese,  he  remarked,  cultivate  a  number  of  species  of  Fungi, 
but  it  is  not  knoAvn  Avhether  this  is  included. 

The  common  Mushroom  is  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
and  numbers  of  Avell-marked  forms  are  knoAvn  to  experts.  One  of 
the  best  knoAA’n  is  A.  c.  elvensis,  Avell  known  in  Italy.  Another  is 
A.  c.  sylvicola,  commonly  found  in  our  OAvn  Avoods,  and  has  a  white 
cap  or  pileus',  smooth  like  a  glove. 

The  lecturer  emphasised  the  strong  need  to  cook  Agarici  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  gathered.  “In  the  morning,  Avith 
the  deAv  still  upon  them,’’  is  the  best  time  ;  and  he  further  stated 
that  many  cooks  did  not  knoAV  hoAv  to  properly  preserve  their 
goodness;  in  short.  Iioaa'  to  cook  them.  A  reverend  gentleman, 
at  the  end  of  the  address,  said  that  he  had  tasted  all  the  kinds  of 
edible  Fungi  Dr.  Cooke  had  mentioned,  and  he  thought  it  hardly 
.safe  to  eat  some  of  them.  The  Puff  Ball,  for  instance,  in  the 
cooking  gave  off  poAverful  fumes.  The  essayist  again  reiterated 
his  plea  for  cooking  Avhile  the  samples  Avere  perfectly  fresh.  True, 
many  .stomachs  are  highly  sensitive  ;  he  had  even  knoAvn  a  person 
the  skin  of  Avhose  hands  became  inflamed  by  handling  the  culti¬ 
vated  Mu.shroom  ;  and  he  Avent  on  to  observe  that  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  the  Fungi  change  on  undue  exposure  to  the  air, 
making  them  deleterious  if  the  change  is  carried  far  enough. 
Some  folks  thought  that  all  edible  Agaric.s  and  edible  genera 
generally,  had  a  flavour  akin  to  that  of  Agaricus  campestris,  and 
that  this  Avas  one  means  of  identification.  Dr.  Cooke,  on  the 
other  hand,  .stated  this  to  be  unreliable,  as  many  species  hav^e 
decidedly  distinctiA^e  flavours.  There  is  no  Royal  road  to  a  knoAA’- 
ledge  of  good  and  bad,  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  kinds:  they 
must  simply  be  .studied,  until  one  gets  to  knoAV  them. 

Numerous  enquiries  were  heard  for  a  good  text-book,  in  order 
to  learn  .something  more  of  so  fascinating  a  subject.  Students  in 
reach  of  London  can  get  a  Li.st  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington.  The  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  CTiristian  IvnoAvledge,  London,  publish  coloured  plates  of 
life-sized  specimens,  mounted  on  cloth,  price  one  shilling  each. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Cypripedium  x  Constance. 

This  is  one  of  a  trio  of  hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Drewett,  Riding 
Mill-on-Tyne,  in  1890,  and  comes  from  C'.  Stonei  x  C.  Curtisi. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  pui’plish  streaks,  the  petals  are 
Sjin  long,  pale  yellow,  Mith  brownish  purple  dots,  and  a  few 
marginal  hairs.  The  lip  resembles  C.  Stonei  in  shape  and  colour. 
The  hybrid  is  possessed  of  free  flowei’ing  qualities.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
hybridising  of  these  two  well-known  species. 

Tne  Week's  Cultural  Noter. 

In  autumn  there  would  appear  to  the  uninitiated  very  little 
to  do  in  the  Orchid  houses,  and  although  this  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true,  it  is  an  anxious  time  to  the  careful  cultivator,  who  likes  to 
get  the  best  possible  results.  There  are  so  many  species  under 
his  eye,  and  they  need  such  varying  treatment.  He  will  be 
noting  the  backward  state,  say,  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  and  know 
that  It  wants  rushing  on  to  a  finish  as  soon  as  possible;  or, 
C.  Bowringiana,  repotted  recently  and  throwing  out  its  roots,  will 
bo  in  need  of  extra  warmth.  Yet,  in  the  same  house  are  others 
of  the  spring  flowering  type  that  must  be  kept  dormant. 

The  best  positions  where  light  and  heat  are  most  plentiful  will, 
of  course,  be  set  apart  for  the  former  class  of  plant,  and  in  some 
cases  a  little  extra  fire  heat  will  be  turned  on;  but  with  this,  as 
with  other  details,  much  circumspection  is  needed.  The  same 
with  watering.  No  overhead  moistening  can  be  permitted  from 
now  onwards,  and  even  at  the  root  of  most  species  the  supply  will 
be  considerably  curtailed.  Damping  the  floors  and  stages  must 
go  on,  but  it  will  not  be  so  frequently  nece.s:sary,  as  the  external 
conditions  are  not  so  dry,  and  the  atmospheric  moisture  leaves 
the  house  more  slowly.  But  Orchids  ai’e  more  easily  overwatered 
at  the  root  than  in  the  atmosphere. 

E.specially  is  this  the  case  now  with  Phalaenopsis,  root  action 
being  often  checked  instead  of  facilitated  by  pouring  water  about 
the  compost.  Among  Vandas,  V.  caerulea  and  V.  Sanderiana  are 
producing  flower  spikes,  and  both  should  be  kept  moist  as  yet. 
But  the  temperature  required  is  quite  different,  the  former  liking 
ample  heat,  while  the  blue  flowered  species  does  better  in  a  cool 
intermediate  house.  Saccolabiums  of  the  Blumei  and  retusum 
section  need  a  drier  atmosphere  now,  as  do  also  .brides, 
Angrsecums,  and  the  taller  growing  Vandas. 

Light,  in  its  effect  upon  Orchids,  is  not  always  .sufficiently 
thought  of  by  amateur  growers,  or  the  glass  would  be  kept  cleaner. 
Now  that  the  days  are  shortening,  the  clean.sing  becomes  doubly 
important,  and  a  lull  in  the  routine  work  allows  of  a  thorough 
job  being  made  of  it.  Only  a  small  portion  of  a  house  can  be  taken 
in  hand  at  a  time,  as  it  is  not  well  to  crowd  up  the  plants  at  one 
end  while  the  cleaning  is  in  progress.  Having  removed  the  plant, 
thoroughly  moisten  the  roof,  glass  and  woodwork,  with  warm 
water ;  then  .scrub  all  the  paint  work  thoroughly  with  softsoaiiy 
water  and  paraffin,  sponge  the  glass  inside  and  mop  the  outside. 
A  coating  of  limewash  to  the  inside  walls  is  of  benefit,  and  the 
material  msed  on  the  stages  should  be  turned  and  sifted. 
— H.  R.  R. 

- - 


Lifting  Plants  from  the  Open  Gronod. 


The  plan  of  planting  out  subjects  for  the  summer  season  to  be 
lifted  and  potted  for  the  greenhouse  has  many  points  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  The  work  entails  some  labour  at  this  season  because 
the  plants,  to  succeed,  must  be  established  before  frost  comes, 
and  placed  safely  under  glass. 

To  achieve  the  best  results,  the  planting-out  should  be  done  in 
the  first  instance  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  potting  in  the  autumn, 
hence  the  situation  selected  will  be  open  and  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  This  will  induce  a  stocky  growth.  Plants  which  readily  lift 
are  Chry.santhemums,  Salvia  splendens,  Richardias,  Eupatoriums, 
Solanums.  Bouvardias,  Heliotropes,  and  Lobelias. 

The  best  Chrysanthemums  for  lifting  and  potting  are  the  dwarf 
habited  early  Japanese,  pompons,  and  late  varieties.  If  grown 
two  feet  apart  on  good  soil  they  have  plenty  of  room.  About  a 
fortnight  before  lifting  (w  hich  may  be  done  when  the  buds  show) 
run  a  spade  all  round  each  plant  at  half  a  foot  from  the  stem,  and 
follow  with  a  Avatering.  Prepare  a  number  of  7,  8,  and  9  inch 
pots  Avith  proper  drainage,  and  have  them  in  readiness. 
When  lifting,  reduce  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  giving  as  small  a 


pot  as  possible.  Drop  the  ball  in  about  half-Avay ;  then,  Avith  a 
little  dexterous  jarring  of  the  bottom  edge  of  the  pot  on  a  firm 
base  of  soil  or  Avood,  the  ball  of  roots  may  be  Avorked  down  in 
position. 

Give  a  thorough  AA  atering  to  moisten  the  Avhole  ma.ss,  and  stand 
the  pots  in  the  shade  until  established.  Lightly  syringing  every 
day  will  materially  help  in  this.  Bring  the  plants  to  a  sunny 
position  as  soori  as  possible.  With  judicious  Avatering  and  treat¬ 
ment,  little  foliage  Avill  be  lost,  and  the  buds  Avill  swell  and 
develop.  As  they  do  so  a.ssist  them  Avith  some  weak  manure  AA  ater, 
I  and  stand  the  plants  in  cool,  aii'y  house. 

Precisely  similar  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  Salvias. 
Salvia  splendens  is  u.sually  in  bloom  Avhen  so  lifted  and  potted. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  having  taken  roothold  transfer 
under  glass  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  Avater  at 
the  root.  A  position  under  glass,  Avhere  a  little  heat  and  plenty 
of  light  is  available,  aaIII  ensure  these  plants  remaining  attractive 
for  a  considerable  time.  By  affording  a  stove  temperature  after 
the  first  blooming  is  past  more  groAvth  and  floAAers  Avill  folloAv. 


Richardias  planted  out  in  summer  die  doAvn  eventually,  but 
spring  up  Avith  fresh  growth  from  the  croAvns,  and  produce  vigor¬ 
ous  stems  and  large  leaves.  Some  of  the  strongest  Avill  throAV  up 
spathes  Avhile  still  in  the  open  ground,  but  those  Avhich  do  not,  the 
lifting  and  potting  .serve  to  check  them,  and  induce  them  to  do  so 
later. 

After  potting,  place  the  pots  on  a  hard  base,  in  this  case  in  the 
full  sun,  and  give  a  copious  soaking  of  Avater.  Let  them  remain 
out  until  the  approach  of  frost,  but  house  them  in  time,  as  they 
are  very  su.sceptible  to  light  frosts,  and  are  much  injured  if 
caught. 

Eupatoriums,  Solanums,  Bouvardias,  and  Heliotropes  may  be 
lifted  Avithout  preliminary  treatment  in  the  matter  of  cutting  the 
roots.  They  are  usually  Avell  furnished  Avith  fibrous  roots,  as 
many  as  possible  of  Avhich  .should  be  retained,  and  long,  bare  roots 
shortened  back,  placing  all  in  as  small  pots  as  can  consistently  be^ 
done.  Give  cool  frame  treatment  at  first,  and  eventually  house 
treatment. 

Lobelias  really  come  under  the  category  of  bedding  plants, 
jnany  of  Avhich  are  lifted  and  potted  to  provide  stock.  Lobelias 
should  be  cut  down  :  that  is,  the  floAvering  stems  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  Avhen  short,  young  groAvths  have  been  produced  the 
clumps  may  be  lifted  and  potted,  Avintering  on  a  shelf  in  green¬ 
house. — E.  D.  S. 
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That  America  keeps  forging  ahead  of  us  in  a  good  many 
matters  it  would  be  useless  to  deny ;  and  it  must  be  a  question  of 
interest  to  rosarians  to  know  what  varieties  are  most  popular  and 
most  largely  grown  in  the  United  States.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  that  these  are  naturally  different  from  our  favourites, 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  prevents  any  but  the 
hardiest  being  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  but  in  some  of  the 
Avestern  States  the  climate  approximates  more  nearly  to  our  own, 
and  all  varieties  except,  perhaps,  the  tenderest  of  the  Teas,  arc 
grown  to  perfection  there. 

I  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet,  and  also  a  gardening  paper 
from  America,  and  the  advertisements  of  Rose  plants  in  the  latter 
have  much  interested  me.  About  eight  or  ten  varieties  only  are 
mentioned  in  thirty  or  forty  advertisements,  and  I  am  not  suro 
that  an  English  gardener  Avould  recognise  “■  Beauties,  Brides, 
Gates,  Maids,  Ivory,  Perles,  Meteors,  and  Woottons,”  but  our 
friends  across  the  Avater  have  a  most  praiseAvorthy  Avay  (to  my 
mind)  of  cutting  doAvn  long  titles,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them 
operate  on  the  names  of  some  of  our  noAvest  Roses,  especially  those 
“  made  in  Germany.” 

The  advertisements,  no  doubt,  relate  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
to  “  stuif  ”  for  groAving  under  gla.ss,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  a 
full  half  are  varieties  originally  raised  in  AinTrica.  “  Beauty  ”  is 
American  Beauty,  A-ery  highly  esteemed,  and  grown,  perhaps,  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  other  Rose.  The  A'ariety  Avas  knoAvn 
here  as  Mad.  Ferdinand  Jamain :  I  forget  the  raiser  and  the  date, 
but  I  think  it  has  been  practically  dead  to  English  catalogues  for 
ten  years  at  least.  Somebody,  I  believe,  tried  to  re-introduce  it 
as  American  Beauty,  but  it  failed  to  find  any  appreciation.  One 
secret  of  its  popularity  in  America  lies  in  the  possibility  of  cutting 
the  blooms  Avitli  quite  long  stems;  and  here  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  Ave  are  behind-hand. 

I  haAm  often  urged  on  my  friends  in  the  trade  Avho  sell  cut 
blooms  in  quantity  in  our  cities  that,  Avithout  giAung  up  their 
present  manner  of  cutting,  they  might  add  to  it  another  grade  of 
“  long-stemmed  ”  Roses,  of  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  at  a  higher 
price.  I  have  the  firmest  belief  that,  Avhen  once  ladies,  toAvn 
florists,  &c.,  have  tried  these  and  found  their  great  superiority  for 
decoration,  there  AA'ill  be  a  large  demand  for  them  at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price.  The  anSAver  I  generally  get  is  that  Americans  can  cut 
Avith  long  stems,  because  they  cut  aAvay  and  do  aAvay  Avith  the 
Avhole  plants,  raised  in  great  quantities  in  small  pots  under  glass, 
Avhile  English  nurserymen,  cutting  from  maiden  plants  in  the 
open.  Avould  check  their  plants  and  render  them  less  A'aluable  for 
sale.  I  still  think  it  might  be  done  Avith  Ulrich  Brunner  and  other 
strong-groAving  A’arieties,  either  by  cutting  not  more  than  one 
or  tAvo  blooms  Avith  long  stems  from  each  plant,  or  groAving  a  cer¬ 
tain  breadth  on  purpose,  for  I  believe  the  price  obtained  might 
be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled. 

And  I  realh'  believe  the, other  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
American  Beauty  lies  simply  in  the  name,  the  title  of  Avhich  seems 
at  least  doubtful.  Our  excellent  cousins  across  the  AAater  take  it 
for  granted,  perhaps,  that  they  do  so  in  a?/,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  crimson  Rose  to  compare  with  American  Beauty.  But,  in  a 
pamphlet  I  haAm  received  from  an  amateur  groAver  in  a  Avestern 
State,  the  acknoAvledgment  is  made  that  long  stems  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  American  Beauty  beautiful,  but  merely  fashion¬ 
able.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  declare®  that 
American  Beauties  are  born  Avith  that  tired  look  that  Ulrich 
Brunner  does  not  shoAV  till  after  three  or  four  days’  exposure  to  a 
hot  sun. 

“Brides”  are,  of  course,  “The  Bride,”  a  sport  of  Catherine 
Mermet  originating  in  the  State® ;  and  “  Maids,”  are  Bridesmaids, 
another  American  sport  of  the  same  Rose.  “  Gates”  are  Golden 
Gates,  a  Tea  Rose  raised  in  the  States ;  and  “  lAmr>',”  a  light 
.sport  of  the  same.  “  Perles,”  Perles  des  Jardins,  of  good  colour 
under  glass:  “Woottons,,”  SouA’enir  de  Wootton,  a  good  crimson 
Rose  for  early  forcing.  Of  “  Meteor  ”  I  remember  the  name,  but 
nothing  more. 

The  Rose  plants  in  these  advertisements  seem  very  cheap — 
about  10s.  a  hundred  seems  a  common  price;  biit  then,  I  take  it, 
they  are  not  meant  as  lasting  plants,  and  are  throAvn  aAA'ay  as  soon 
a®'  the  blooms  AAuth  long  stems  have  been  cut  from  them. 

.  RcA'ei'ting  to  the  name  American  Beauty,  I  do  not  think  the 
Americansi  harm  much  scruple  about  changing  names.  I  see  that 
Grus.s'  an  Teplitz  has  been  re-named  Virginia  R.  Coxe,  and  Ave 
knoAv  that  the  change  has  not  ahvays  beq^Afor  the  better,  a.s  to 
simplicity  and  ease  in  .spelling,  as  Avas  seen  i,'n  the  re-christening 
cfMrs,  W. -J.  Grant  as  Belle  Siebrecht.' 

:  My  corre-spondent  in  the  We.st  .sent  me  a  photograph  pf  “  For¬ 
tune’s  Double  YgIIoav  ”  groAving  on  his  house,  a  .literal  mass  of 
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bloom,  Avliich  puzzled  me  a  bit.  I  knoAv  Fortune’s  YelloAV,  and  a 
beautiful  Ro.se  it  is,  and  a  free  bloomer  very  early  on  a  south  sliel- 
tered  Avail  ;  but  I  never  heard  the  term  “double”  applied  to  it, 
and  the  photo  did  net  seem  quite  to  correspond  to  our  Fortune’s 
VelloAA-.  Still,  I  think,  in  .spite  of  the  folloAvilig  quotation.®— “  Fer- 
tune’s  Double,  Avhite  and  yelloAA%  literally  cover  porch  and  Avail,” 
and  “  The  Banksia  climber.  Fortune’s  Double  YelloAV,  is  knoAvn  in 
t’alifornia  as  the  ‘  San  Rafael  Rose  ’  ” — (Avhich  sound  as  if 
referring  to  the  yellow  Banksia)  that  our  Fortune’s  YelloAV  is 
meant,  after  all.  Does  anyone  knoAV.P — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Rose,  Gruss  an  Teplitz. 

In  my  notes  on  Roses  in  the  Journal  a  short  time  since  I 
spoke  faAmurably  of  this  Rose.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  further 
epportunity  of  appreciating  its  great  value.  In  Lord  Battersea’s 
charming  garden  near  Cromer  is  the  finest  expositioir'  of  this 
Rose  that  I  have  come  across.  At  the  front  of  a  shrubbery 
margined  by  the  laAvn,  and  Avith  a  southerly  exposure  and  facing 
the  mansion,  a  group  of  not  less  than  tAvo  dozen  plants  of  this. 
Rose  Avere  planted  last  autumn.  In  the  sandy  soil  here  this  Rosa 
has  made  growths  this  season  fully  6ft  high  and  clothed  Avith  such 
foliage  as  I  have  not  seen  before  on  any  Rose — that  dense,  deep 
green  Avith  a  leathery  look  so  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

As  might  be  expected,  each  sucker-like  shoot  is  surmounted 
Avith  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  those  velvety  red-hued 
blossoms  Avhich  are  so  remarkable  in  this  Rose,  and  of  that  size 
and  lustre  so  enchanting  in  this  Rose.  MildeAV  on  this  Rose  Avas 
conspicuous  by  its  entire  absence,  although  this  variety  is 
addicted  to  this  pest  considerably,  in  the  southern  counties 
especially.  Hard  pruning  Avas  practised.  The  growths  Avere  cut 
back  to  Avithin  a  single  eye,  Avhich  no  doubt  accounted  for  so 
much  Augour.  In  the  distance  this  group  gave  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  finely  floAvered  and  brilliantly  coloured  Cactus  Dahlias. — 
E.  M. 


Irish  Prospects. 


As  the  brightness  and  bustle  pertaining  to  the  International 
motor  race  and  Royal  visit  abate,  economic  factors  ruling  an 
agricultural  country  force  themselves  to  the  front,  and  the  out¬ 
look,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  cheerful.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  serious,  and  although  the  shortcomings  of 
the  season  are  not  yet  fully  revealed,  a  sickening  odour  of  rotting 
Potatoes  and  mnsty  hay,  Avith  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
corn  crops  are  present  effects  of  a  rapidly  pa.ssing  year,  affording 
but  poor  promise  for  the  near  future  Avhen  the  full  tale  of  its 
misdeeds  is  told.  .Even  those  most  concerned  do  not  at  present 
seem  to  fully  realise  Avhat  it  must  mean  to  them  in  particular  and 
the  country  in  general.  True,  there  has  been  much,  and  is  some¬ 
thing  still,  to  distract  attention  which  at  present  seems  more 
centred  on  the  American  cup  than  on  those  desultory  Press  reports 
of  the  crops  Avhich  take  but  a  second  place  in  the  papers.  Hoav- 
ever,  sufficient  for  the  day 

Gardening,  perforce,  should  rank  first  in  these  notes,  and  of 
other  things  hereafter.  Fruit  bearers  are,  practically,  barren, 
with,  of  course,  local  exceptions.  This  in  allusion  to  the  staple 
kinds,  viz..  Apples  and  Pears.  Possibly  the  same  ruled,  generally, 
Avith  small  fruits,  for  StraAAberries  appeared  to  be  but  Avretched'15^ 
repre.sented  in  Dublin  during  the  season,  and  bruised  berries 
Avaited  in  the  shop  AvindoAvs  for  buyers  at  Is.  per  pound.  Personal 
experience  can  only  report  that  never  Avas  there  a  stronger  pro¬ 
mise  nor  a  Aveaker  performance,  the  finer  fruits  rotting  on  the 
ground  ere  colouring :  but  Avith  Gooseberries  the  bushes  were 
simply  Aveighted  doAvn,  and  made  a  record  so  far  as  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  experience  is  concerned.  As  for  Plums,  non  est  sums  up  ■ 
their  achievement,  and  virtually  includes  all  else-  in  the  fruit 
department. 

Yagarievs  in  vegetable  culture  are  more  plentiful  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  those  aa  ho  cater  for  the  kitchen.  It  is  pleasanter 
to  look  back  than  it  is  to  look  forAvard,  for  Peas,  Avhich  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  menu,  Avere  highly  satisfactory.  French 
Beans,  after  many  days,  at  last  came  into  bearing,  although  but 
lately  thej'  appeared  likely  to  land  us  in  the  same  fix  that  gar¬ 
deners  in  some  part  of  Scotland  experience,  viz.,  a  “  wee  taste  of 
frost”  to  settle  them  ere  any  other  tasting  obtained,  but  the 
succulent  MarroAv,  not  much  appreciated  in  Ireland,  is  Avell  in 
evidence.  Apropos  of  that  and  cottage  gardening  in  the  Green 
Isle,  Avhich  yet,  unfortunately,  is  all  but  _  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  pre.iudice  among  the 
peasantry  against  the  Vegetable  Marrow,  which,  too,  permeate.® 
the  servants’  hall  in  higher  places,  the  Celtic  Jeames  de  la  Pluche 
pinning  his  faith  to  “Avhite  Cabbage”  as  his  sole  vegetable  aJl 
the  year  round ;  Potatoes  here  being  no  more  regarded  as  a 
vegetable  than  is  bread,  Avhich  has  been  already  duly  recorded 
in  these  pages  by  observant  visitors  to  Erin.  Nevertheless,  note.® 
froiu  the  garden  must  include  the  “  noble  tuber.” 
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A  breadth  of  Sharpe’s  Victor,  -which  gave  a  splendid  crop 
■when  turned  out  early  in  August,  sliowed  but  small  trace  of 
disease.  The.se  were  stored  in  hampers  holding  about  2cwt  each,' 
and  placed  in  a  dark,  dry,  well-ventilated  shed  tor  present  use. 
\\  e  felt  rather  liappy  about  them,  for  here  Avas  something  to  hand 
whatever  might  happen  to  later  lots.  Alas!  for  the  sequel. 
Fully  50  per  cent.  Avent  bad  in  the  hampers.  As  for  later  lots, 
.still  in  the  ground,  Avith  reputed  disease  resisting  sorts  amongst 
them,  judging  by  the  burnt  up  haulm,  sound  tubers  are  not  in 
it,  in  spite  of  heaA'y  sprayings  of  orthodox  mixtures.  “  Dig  ’em, 
of  course,  at  once.”  Exactly  so.  We  are  just  Avaiting  for  a  dry 
daj'  to  do  it,  and  in  saying  that  all  is  said  that  need  be  said  about 
the  present  state  of  Irish  Aveather. 

Looking  ahead  through  a  literal  Scotch  mist,  Avhich,  in  its 
continuity,  ought  to  have  suited  those  crops  intended  for  Avinter 
and  spring  supplies,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  it  has  not  done 
.so.  Celery,  Broccoli,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  are  making  but 
iniserable  groAvth ;  but,  and  it  is  Avorth  noting,  for  the  first  time 
in  six  years  the  periodical  plague  of  flies  came  not,  and  Onions 
and  Turnips  have  escaped  their  kindly  attentions.  Wasps,  too, 
until  but  recently,  Avere  missing.  When  they  did  come  they 
meant  business  by  promptly  attacking  the  Grape.s — Black  Ham- 
burghs — Avhich  Avere  as  promptly  bagged  in  stiff  muslin.  The 
tough-hided  Colmans  and  Alicantes  being  untoothsome  to  the 
Vespa  family  escape.  Bags  are  a  necessary  nuisance,  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  one  never  knoAvs  Avhat  is  going  on  inside,  and  Avith 
Hamburghs  fully  ripe  a  bad  berry  makes  heaps  of  mischief,  so 
Avhen  the  bag  is  opened  hard  Avords  are  apt  to  come  out. 

Less  perversity  and  more  comfort,  perhaps,  is  deriA^ed  from 
thoughts  among  the  floAvers.  Never  Avere  SAveet  Peas  finer  or 
more  persistent  in  blooming,  being  still  as  big  and  bright  a.s  eA'er, 
though  someAvhat  skimpier  of  stem.  They  Avere  planted  in 
heavily  manured  trenches,  being  previouslj'^  raised  under  glass, 
in  pots,  a  feAv  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
trenches,  each  potful  placed  a  foot  apart.  Sixteen  .of  the  brightest 
seifs  Avere  selected  from  the  seed  list,  and  it  is  just  a.  question 
noAv  Avhether  six  kinds  Avill  not  be  sufficient  for  next  year,  as 
the  best  reds,  Avhites,  and  blues  are  most  appreciated  for  cutting. 
Red.  Avhite,  and  blue  Avere  our  company  colours  during  the  King’s 
visit  to  Dublin,  and  patriotic  fingers  picked  out  the  brightest 
for  loyal  effect,  Avhich.  Avith  natural  grasses  and  a  feAv  light 
sprays  of  Asparagus  (they  just  escaped  being  “  gypsophilised  ”), 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Six  kinds  only  for  the  seed  list  next 
season!  Unless  weakness  yields  tO'  temptation;  Tavo  blues,  tAvo 
bright  reds,  two  clear  AA’hites.  For  the  first  couple.  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton  and  Captain  of  the  Blues;  reds,  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Salopian ;  Avhites,  Emily  Henderson  and — and,  probably,  Emily 
Henderson  again,  these  varieties  for  A'igour  and  all  round  good- 
ne.ss  standing  out  pre-eminent,  here  at  least.  Opinions  may  differ, 
but  alloAvance  must  be  made  for  local  circumstances,  Avhich  alter 
cases. 

MildeAV  is  rife  among  the  Roses,  and  autumn  blooms  are 
nothing  to  brag  about.  One  H.P.,  hoAvever,  groAvn  in  quantity, 
stands  out  far  and  aAvay  above  the  felloAvs  of  its  tribe  in  its  clean, 
broad,,  glossy  foliage  and  perfect  autumnal  blooms,  Avhich  rival 
in  quality,  and  almost  in  quantity,  its  summer  di-splay.  Dare 
one  mention  its  name,  having  praised  it  so  often  before?  It  is, 
of  course,  Ulrich  Brunner,  still  sending  up  groAvtlis  like  Avalking 
.sticks  after  being  planted  six  yeans.  La  France  is  equally  as 
good  in  its  own  Avay,  and  more  floriferous.  So  Avith  the  charming 
species,  hermosa;  but,  alas!  for  the  refined  and  elegant  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Avhich  is  fast  dying  out. 

So  one  might  go  on,  speaking  of  joys  and  disappointments, 
the  balance,  probably  in  faA'our  of  the  former  so  far  as  the  floAA'ers 
are  concerned,  for,  somehoAV,  we  unconsciou-sly  turn  to  them  for 
comfort,  and  perhaps  it  was  never  more  needed,  or  more  easily 
found  than  noAV  amongst  the  bright  autumn  bravery  of  Tritomas, 
C’actus,  and  single  Dahlias,  Avith  the  insinuating  blue  of  Erigeron 
speciesum  ;  the  mingling  odours  Avafted  from  modest  Mignonette, 
luscious  Heliotrope,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  beauty  and 
interest  Avhich  go  to  make  our  kitchen  garden  a  thing  of  beauty. 
’I'he  floAver  garden  proper,  Avith  its  bedding,  is  simply  “  not  in  it.” 

HoAvever,  it  has  its  OAvn  peculiar  right  of  being,  and  has  to 
be,  on  our  terraced  front;  and  it  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the 
bedders,  except  Begonias,  haAm  behaved  badly.  Geraniums,  dying 
out  in  patches  under  the  affliction  of  “black  spot.”  One  feels 
better.  hoAvever,  on  hearing  from  the  Gunner.sbury  boys  (again 
home  for  a  holiday),  “  it’s  the  same  around  London,  only  AA’orse.” 

“Back  to  the  land” — momentarily;  and  to  the  seamy  side  of 
.soil  production  in  Ireland — 

“  Are  Italy’s  fleUls  more  green, 

Do  they  team  Avith  a  richer  store, 

Tnan  the  bright  green  breast  of  this  Isle  of  the  AVest, . 

Aiul  its  Avil  1  luxuriant  shore?” 

No,  emphatically  no,  so  far  as  greenne.ss  is  concerned,  for  there 
is  a  plethora  of  grass  and  uninterrupted  groAvth  on  the  great 
grazing  grounds  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Meath.  Be.vond  that  there 
IS  but  little  to  add  to  Avhat  has  been  said  of  tlie  disastrous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  corn  and  Potato  crop,  except  that  as  regards  the 


latter  spraying  Avith  antiblights  has  been,  practically,  valueless 
this  year  oAving  to  the  continuous  Avashing  off  by  rain. 

Po.ssibly  there  is  a  lesson  in  this  pointing  to  the  necessity  of 
■some  adhe.siv'e  being  employed  Avith  the  ordinary  solutions  of 
copper  and  lime.  Spraying  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  not  only 
a  question  of  Avhether  our  ca.sy-going  people  after  the  second 
application — they  seldom  reach  that,  it  is  feared^ — Avould  persist 
any  further  Avith  the  preventive,  but  Avhether  anybody  else  Avquld, 
and  if  they  did,  the  ultimate  result  of  introducing  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  such  highly  poi.sonous  matter  to  the  soil.  A  recent 
run  bv  rail  to  Skerries,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  our  country, 
revealed  much  that  Avas  pitiful  to  see  in  the  breadths  of  Oats  and 


Barle,y  flattened  to  the  ground,  and  unless  this  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  goes  on  better  than  it  began,  it  will  take  a  lot  more  motor¬ 
ing,  Royal  visiting,,  and  Liptonian  yacht  racing  to  cheer  up 
Ireland  in  the  opinion  of — K.,  Dublin. 


Vitis  Thomson!. 

This  ncAV  species,  Avhich  Ave  figure  on  this  page,  is  one  of  those 
sent  liome  from  Central  China  by  Me.ssrs.  J.  V'eitch  and  Sons’ 
collector  (avIio  is  out  there  noAv),  and,  along  Avith  five  others, 
received  certificates  Avlieii  staged  in  the  James  Street  Drill  Hall 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  September  1st.  It 
receiA'cd  a  First  Class  Certificate.  We  have  already  described  the 
plant  (see  page  247),  and  the  reduced  draAving  AA’ill  further  serve 
to  elucidate  the  subject.  The  leaves  are  reddish  above,  and  violet 
purple  beneath.  The  stalks  are  about  five  inches  Iqng.  As  it 
climbs,  and  clings  by  its  OAvn  tendrils,  the  ncAvcoiner  is  a  valuable 
(hardy)  acquisition. 
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Wasp  and  Bes  Stings. 

The  .sting  of  either  a  wasp  or  a  bee  is  instantly  cured  by 
touching  the  .spot  affected  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Fond  mothers 
are  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  “  blue-bag,”  in  which 
of  course  iodine  forms  an  element.  Dry  earth  has  also  been 
recommended. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

By  permission  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  an  inspec¬ 
tion  by  our  committee  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  for  trial  at 
Chiswnck  Avill  be  held  at  Chiswick  Gardens  on  September  17,  at 
2  p.m.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  raiser  of  the  best  variety  for  garden  decoration. — 
P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Colours  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Dahlias  are  now  at  their  very  be.st.  The  Cactus  varieties  have 
all  sprung  from  the  Mexican  species  (D.  Juarezi),  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1878.  It  appears  inconceivable  that  a  crimson 
flower  should,  in  the  hands  of  the  florists,  have  come  to  develop 
a  large  range  of  colours,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  almost  black, 
and  also  combinations  of  colours.  Some  are  weird,  some 
fascinating,  some  approach  the  grotesque ;  but  all  are  attractive 
in  their  way. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society,  held  on  Saturday, 
12th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  at  once  set  about  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  holding  of  an  International  Fruit  and  Flower 
Show  in  Edinburgh  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1905.  The  last  international  show  held  by  this  society 
was  in  1891,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Looking  to  the  strides 
which  horticulture  has  taken  in  recent  years,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  council  anticipate  a  greater  success,  and  they  are 
desirous  to  offer  premiums  even  better  than  in  1891,  tlie  total 
sum  then  offered  being  £1,300.  The  secretary  is  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  S.S.C.,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Mondajq  the  21st  inst.,  at  3  p.m.  in  Es.sex  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  Strand.  This  is  the  first  of  three  meetings 
arranged  to  be  held  in  Essex  Hall,  the  succeeding  two  being  on 
October  26  and  November  23,  both  at  3  p.m.  The  remainder  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  will  take  place  at  the 
Cry.stal  Palace  on  the  dates  fixed  for  the  three  usual  exhibitions, 
viz.,  October  6,  November  10,  and  December  8.  On  these  three 
occasions  the  meetings  Avill  take  place  at  1  p.m.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  will  be  held  at 
7  p.m.  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  the  old  business  quarters  of  the 
society,  Carr’s  Restaurant,  265,  Strand. 

Essay  Prize  of  £10. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
offer  a  prize  of  £10  for  the  best  es.say  on  “  Cottage  and  Allot¬ 
ment  Gardening.”  The  e.ssay  must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and 
all  unnecessary  technical  expressions  should  be  avoided.  Notice 
must  be  taken  of  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  cultivation.  The 
essay  mnst  have  as  an  appendix  (not  included  in  the  5,000 
words)  a  list  of  reliable  but  inexpensive  books  on  the  subject 
which  could  be  recommended  to  a  cottager.  The  prize  essay  is 
to  become  the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  the  Society.  The 
essays  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  before  January  1,  1904.  Each  essay 
must  be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  envelope  must  be 
enclosed,  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the  outside  and  the  writer’s 
name  and  address  inside.  These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened 
until  the  judges  .shall  have  decided  on  the  motto  winning  the  prize. 
If  any  illustrations  are  added  they  should  be  of  the  simplest  and 
plainest  out’ine  de.scription.— W.  "Wilks,  Secretary,  September 
10,  1903. 


Mr.  T.  Humphreys. 

On  a  recent  date,  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  a.ssistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  was  presented  by  the 
students  and  his  fellow  workers  there,  with  a  gold  watch  chain, 
as  a  token  of  their  esteem,  and  in  proof  of  their  good  wishes  for 
his  succe.ss  as  curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  which 
post  he  shortly  assumes. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  monthly  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Westminster  Hotel.  Mr.  J.  G.  New- 
.shani  was  in  the  chair.  Reference  was  made  to  the  death  of  the 
late  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Housley,  and  a  number  of  letters  read 
from  kindred  societies  and  friends  expressing  their  sorrow.  A 
vote  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  the  widow  and  family  was 
passed  by  the  members  present.  Mr.  H.  Willford,  96,  Greenhow 
Street,  was  elected  .secretary  provisionally  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

United  Horticuitural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  was  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected,  and  four  members  were  reported  on  the 
.sick  fund.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Res¬ 
taurant,  on  Tuesday,  October  27th  next,  at  6.30  p.m.  Peter 
Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this 
occasion.  The  committee  hope  that  all  members  and  friends 
who  can  possibly  attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  Doe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  King’s  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady  Savile, 
Rufford  Abbey,  Notts,  His  Majesty  presented  Mr.  J.  Doe,  the 
head  gardener,  with  a  valuable  diamond  scarf  pin,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Royal  monogram.  At  the  same  time  Plis  Majesty  ex¬ 
pressed  to  Mr.  Doe  the  extreme  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
the  gardens  during  his  visit,  and  congratulated  him  on  their 
condition.  Mr.  Doe  has  had  charge  of  the  Rufford  Gardens  for 
upwards  of  nine  years,  and  has  effected  several  improvements, 
and  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  be  the  recipient  of  so  great  an 
honour. 

Tritoma  uvaria. 

Tritoma  uvaria,  alias  Kniphofia  aloides  (see  page  263),  Torch 
Lily,  otherwi.se  Red-hot  Poker,  is  happily  not  a  stranger.  Beds 
of  the  Tritomas  (to  use  the  garden  name)  at  this  season  furnish  one 
of  the  finest  features  in  ornamental  gardening.  They  do  well  to 
eke  out  a  thin  bed  of  Gladioli,  or  even  if  the  Gladioli  are  robust 
and  plentiful,  the  Torch  Lilies  do  not  “  cla.sh,”  but  are,  in  any 
case,  a  grand  addition.  But  the  very  best  combination  the  flower 
gardener  can  employ  is  Tritomas  and  Galtonia  (or  Hyacinthus) 
candicans — a  priceless  gem  when  properly  associated.  If  you  have 
not  set  aside  a  bed  of  these  plants,  please  do  so  :  you  will  admit  the 
handsome  effect  and  the  excellent  contrast.  (In  passing,  one  may 
allude  to  another  fine  contrast  in  “  bedding,”  and  that  is  : 
Anemone  japonica,  over  bright  blue  Violas).  The  Torch  Lilies 
like  generou.s  treatment,  a  deep,  moist  loam,  and  .sometimes 
require  a  dressing  or  protection  of  half-decayed  leaves  over  the 
crowns  in  winter.  Do  not  cut  away  their  own  foliage :  this  assi.sts 
the  crown. 

The  Gale  at  Cardiff. 

The  gale  on  Thursday  last  played  havoc  with  the  Chry.s- 
anthemums  in  several  gardens  in  this  district.  In  one  garden, 
that  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Drake,  the  well-known  grower,  dozens  of 
plants  were  laid  low  and  snapped  off,  whilst  innumerable  plants 
w'ere  quite  stripped  of  their  leaves,  just  as  if  a  knife  had  been 
drawn  over  them.  At  one  time  during  the  late  evening  the  force 
of  the  gale  was  so  strong  that  the  pots  were  actually  blown  off 
the  boards  on  which  they  stood,  and  Mr.  Drake  was  obliged  to 
cut  the  ties  of  every  one  and  place  the  pots  flat  on  the  ground. 
The  damage  and  loss  to  this  grower  is  very  considerable.  His 
plants,  which  numbered  about  600  (Japs  and  Incurveds)  looked 
remarkably  well  before  the  storm,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  will  recover  to  be  of  any  use.  On  the  whole,  the  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  they  escaped  the  gale,  are  doing  well, 
and  the  number  of  growers,  e.specially  cottagers,  this  year  is 
more  than  doubled,  and  keen  competition  is  expected  at  the 
November  show. — G. 
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OW  Time  Gardening. 

{Continued  from  j\  91). 

Bacon’s  princely  garden  and  Lawson’s  country  garden 
would  in  conjunction  afford  us  a  very  incomplete  notion  of 
the  condition  of  gardening  had  not  John  Parkinson  supplied 
in  his  incomparable  “Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  ”  details 
of  the  rich  material  with  which  our  old-time  country  gentle¬ 
women  had  it  within  their  powers  to  furnish  and  embellish 
their  gardens.  Nothing  whatever  novel  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  garden  occurs.  Knots,  mazes,  mounts  and  all  the  rest 
continue  as  formerly,  but  the  number  of  flowers,  princi¬ 
pally  “  outlandish  ”  flowers,  are  enoi-mously  increased,  and 
in  fact,  for  all  the  purposes  of  garden  decoration,  allowing 
somewhat  for  what  a  florist  would  consider  a  weakness  in 
quality,  it  is  clear  that  a  garden  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  could  have  been  furnished  with  as  varied 
a  selection  of  beautiful  flowers  as  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  supply  during  the  next  two  hundred  years.  Even  to-day 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  numbers  of  gardens  possess 
treasures  of  floral  beauty  equal  to  the  “  Garden  of 
Pleasure.” 

The  author,  indeed,  declares  it  possible  to  have  a  garden 
gay  with  flowers  in  nearly  every  month.  “  Whosoever — 
may  have  for  every  moneth  severall  .colours  and  varieties 
even  from  Christmas  untill  Midsommer  or  after,  and  then, 
after  some  little  respite,  untill  Christmas  againe,  and  that 
in  some  plenty,  with  great  content  and  without  forcing,  so 
that  every  man  may  have  them  in  every  place.”  He  mentions 
about  a  hundred  Daffodils,  ten  Fritillarias,  fifty  “  Jacinths,” 
“  some  like  unto  little  bells  or  starres,  other  like  unto  little 
bottles  or  pearles,  both  white  and  blew,  sky-coloured  and 
blush,  and  some  starlike  of  manv  pretty  various  formes.” 

Then  of  Crocus  there  were^  twenty  sorts,  Lilies  as  many, 
Tulips  beyond  reckoning,  and  Anemones  the  same.  Carna¬ 
tions  of  every  colour  in  great  variety,  with  Auriculas,  Pinks, 
Holikocks,  Hepaticas  in  ten  sorts,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  flowers.  A  lengthy  chapter  on  the  Carnation  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fame  of  this  the  queen  of  hardy  flowers,  and  shows 

the  extraordinary  hold 
it  must  have  already 
gained  as  a  high-class 
garden  flower. 

The  cultivation  of 
the  Tulip,  too,  is  re¬ 
corded  at  much  length 
and  with  not  a  little 
clearness  in  the  de¬ 
tails,  and  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of 
Daffodils  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  follow 
bluff  John  as  a  guide. 
He  shows  that  this  bul¬ 
bous  plant  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  others, 
may  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  without  harm 
till  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  that  they  bear 
transplanting  at  the 
flowering  stage  with 
impunity,  the  latter  a 
wrinkle  that  every 
present  day  gardener 
has  not  appropriated. 

Names  are,  of 
course,  a  difficulty. 
Though  there  were 
plenty  of  Sno'vC'drops, 
we  must  look  for  them 
among  bulbous  Vio¬ 
lets  !  and  though  he 
pictures  and  treats  on 
the  Tuberose,  it  is  by 
name  of  the  Indian 
knobbed  Jacinth. 
Tradescantia  virginica 
is  described  as  the 
soon-fading  Spider- 
wort  of  Virginia,  and 
is  included  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  St.  Bruno’s 
Tritoma  uvaria.  (See  page  262.)  and  St.  Bernard’s 


Lilies,  which  the  author  thought  possessed  affinities  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Tradescantia.  A  very  extensive  collection  of 
Irises  is  named,  and  described  under  a  variety  of  sectional 
names.  Even  a  few  Orchids  were  admitted  into  this  garden. 
Orchis  latifolia,  O.  maculata,  Habenaria  bifolia,  Ophrys 
apifera,  aud  ().  Myodes. 

Among  Auriculas  we  have  to  look  for  Ramondia  pyre- 
naica,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  Borage  leaves  from 
other  sorts.  It  is  curious  to  come  upon  this  and  other  plants 
W'e  now  know  under  different  designations  ;  another  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  is  Kochia  scoparia,  here  called  “  Scoparia 
or  Belvidere  Italorum  Broome  Tod  Flaxe.”  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium  figures  as  Spanish  Tufts  or  Tufted  Colum¬ 
bines,  and  Adonis  vernalis  is  “  The  Great  Oxe-eye  or  the 
yellow  Anemone.”  Tomatoes  were  cultivated  along  with 
Medicagos  (called  “  Snails  ”)  as  curiosities  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  gardening  was  the  hold 
that  shrubs,  evergreen  and  flowering,  had  gained  in  English 
gardens;  Lilacs,  various  Clematis,  Laurustinus,  varieties  of 
Cherry  with  double  flowers,  Solanum  capsicastrum,  Rhus 
typhina,  Virginian  Creeper,  Crataegus  pyracantha,  and  our 
now  common  Laurel,  as  well  as  Portugal  Laurel,  being  a 
selection. 

A  few  of  the  better  class  herbs,  especially^  those  with 
variegated  foliage,  were  cultivated  among  flowers.  Among 
these  we  discover  the  tricolor  Sage,  which  at  present  is  very 
rare,  but  not  by  any  means  an  undesirable  plant.  Basil, 
“  Lemon”  and  variegated  Thyme  and  Sweet  Marjoram  also 
w'ere  highly  esteemed:  of  the  latter  it  is  remarked  "The 
Sweet  Marieromes  are  much  used  to  please  the  outward 
senses  in  nosegays  and  in  the  windows  of  houses.”  In  this 
we  have  surely  lost  something.  Then  he  mentions  “  y^ellow 
or  golden  Hyssope — so  pleasant  in  colour,  especially  in  simi- 
mer,  that  they  provoke  many  gentlewomen  to  weare  them  in 
their  heads  and  on  their  armes  with  as  much  delight  as  many 
fine  flow’ers  can  give.”  Adorning  arms  with  vegetation  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  at  this  period,  among  other 
material  used  being  the  green  Straw  berryq  spjecimens  of 
which  I  saw  exhibited  perhaps  twenty  years  ago  iu  Ediu 
burgh.  How  easy  to  satisfy  with  flowers  were  the  grand 
dames  of  London  is  further  proved  by  Parkinson’s  desci'ip- 
tion  of  a  nosegay. 

In  describing  Tropjeolum  indicum,  he  remarks  :  "  The 
w'hole  flower  hath  a  fine  small  sent,  very^  pleasing,  which 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  some  Carnations  or  Gillo- 
flowers,  make  a  delicate  Tussimussie,  as  they'  call  it,  or 
nosegay,  both  for  sight  and  sent.”  Could  anyffhing  be 
simpler  in  material  or  more  charming  in  the  effects  proposed  1 

Before  leaving  this  enticing  part  of  the  subject  I  must 
mention  the  custom  related  by  our  author  of  gentlewomen 
(obviously  confined  to  bed  bv  illness)  decorating  their  beds 
w'ith  a  Calamagrostis  “  tyed  in  tufts,  to  set  them  instead  of 
feathers  about  their  beds— when  as  they  have  been  much 
admired  of  the  Ladies  and  Gentles  that  have  come  to  visit 
them.” 

Like  all  his  predecessors,  Parkinson  found  it  impossible 
to  conclude  his  book  without  having  something  to  say  of 
vegetables  and  of  fruit  trees,  and  though  less  esteemed  at  the 
present  day,  his  remarks  on  these  are  equally  valuable  with 
those  on  flowers.  For  example,  he  informs  us  that  Muske 
Melons  had  lately  come  into  cultivation,  but  w'e  gather  that 
more  had  failed  than  those  that  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
fruit  to  perfection.  The  best  seed  is  said  to  be  Spanish. 
When  it  is  noted  that  bell-glasses  were  the  best  covering 
available,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  success  should  have  been 
problematical.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  wh^n  ripe,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  but  it  w'as  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  drowned  in  wine  !  Cauliflowers  were  very  uncommon, 
ancl  the  plants  were  raised  on  hotbeds,  and  seem  to  have 
been  very  late,  as  frost  is  said  to  destroy  the  plants  before 
heads  were  formed.  Tobacco  was  now  and  for  long  after 
cultivated  as  a  garden  herb,  and  it  is  incidentally  mentioned 
that  Liquorice  was  planted  by  the  acre.  It  is  curious  to  read 
to-day  that  Bloodwort  (Rumex  sanguineum)  was  one  of  the 
principal  vegetables  cultivated  in  a  garden,  being  in  con¬ 
stant  use  in  cookery.  Cabbages,  as  still  practised  by  cot¬ 
tagers  in  Scotland,  were  set  along  the  outer  portions  of  other 
V  0  ^  0 1  S/Il)  1 0  s 

In  this  compendium  it  is  interesting  to  fall  upon  the 
earliest  mention  of  Celery.  It  is  here  called  Sweet  Parsley 
or  Sweet  Smallage.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Venice,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  having  been  the  first 
known  to  have  cultivated  the  plant  in  his  garden  “  neare 
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Bishopsgate  streete.”  Three  kinds  of  Potatoes  are  described, 
viz.,  Spanish  or  Convolvulus  Batatas — the  Potato  of  Shakes- 
jieare  ;  Virginia  Potatoes — the  sort  of  the  present  day,  which 
were  not  much  in  use  ;  and  Potatoes  of  Canada  or  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,”  so  common  that  even  the  most  vulgar  begin  to 
despise  them.” 

Of  Peas  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said,  only  that  the 
earliest  were  produced  at  Fulham.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  find  Physalis  Alkekengi  figuring  as  a  vegetable,  and  also 
tne  Strawberry,  the  constant  use  of  the  foliage  no  doubt 
being  the  reason  in  its  case. 

Parkinson’s  Orchard  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  Lawson,  though  it  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  in¬ 
dicate  too  closely  the  respects  in  which  that  is  so.  The 
method  of  managing  wall  trees  at  this  period  are,  however, 
so  interesting  that  a  few  words  must  be  permitted  on  this, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  writer  is  detailing  not 
so  much  his  own  practice  as  the  best  methods  employed  by 
gardeners  of  his  acquaintance. 

“  Divers,”  he  remarks,  “  by  carefully  nipping  away  the 
waste  and  superfluous  buds,  doe  keepe  their  trees  in  con¬ 
formity,  without  much  cutting.”  It  was  the  practice  of 
some  others  to  anticipate  the  usual  winter  pruning  and 
training  by  overhauling  their  trees  after  the  fruit  was 
gathered.  Then,  can  anyone  to-day  improve  on  the  local 
treatment  of  canker  1  “Most  men,”  he  says,  “doe  wholly 
cut  away  as  much  as  is  fretted  with  the  canker,  and  then 
dresse  it — with  vinegar  and  cow’s  dung.”  The  last-named 
mixed  with  urine  is  recommended  as  a  wash  to  apply  to 
the  stems  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  protect  from  rabbits  and 
hares.  I  have  used  the  same  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
clay  with  every  success.  Concerning  Vines,  he  considered 
it  fruitless  labour  to  attempt  planting  vineyards,  but  he 
commends  the  practice  of  raising  Grapes  on  walls,  and 
cautions  against  allowing  the  Vines  to  bear  too  many 
bunches. 

No  fewer  than  twenty-four  kinds  of  Grapes  are  de¬ 
scribed  ;  some  of  these  are  still  familiar.  '  Of  the  White 
Muscadine,  he  relates  bunches  had  been  produced  that 
weighed  6lb,  and  berries  half  an  ounce  each.  The  Fron- 
tignac  and  Alligant  will  also  be  recognised.  A  very  large 
number  of  Cherries  ar§  mentioned,  and  also  of  Plums  ; 
while  the  list  of  Peaches  is  remarkable,  Newington  being 
a  variety  still  familiar.  Of  Nectarines  seven  sorts  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  were  Peaches. 

Apples  were  numerous,  and  among  these  are  such 
familiar  names  as  Golden  Pippin,  Flower  of  Kent.  Densan, 
Leathercoat,  and  Cat’s-head.  Even  more  interesting  is  the 
chapter  on  Pears,  as  indicating  the  great  variety  of  that 
pleasant  fruit  in  general  cultivation,  and  not  a  few  of  these 
by  their  names  undoubtedly  English,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Windsor.  “  Peare  Gorgonell  is  an  early  Peare,  somewhat 
long,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  taste.  ” 

Hoav  exceedingly  plentiful  Avas  this  fruit  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  :  “  They  are  eaten  familiarly  of  all  sorts 
of  people,  of  some  for  delight,  and  of  others  for  nourish¬ 
ment,  being  baked,  steAved,  or  scalded.”  In  the  chapter 
on  “  Oranges,”  in  Avhich  it  is  stated  that  Citrons  and 
Lemons  Avill  not  live  in  England,  some  interesting  notes 
occur  on  the  method  of  Avintering  the  plants,  and  Avhat 
may  be  called  an  early  form  of  plant-house  described.  They 
Avere  placed  in  the  open  in  summer,  but  had  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  Avinter,  as  he  says  in  some  instances,  Avhen 
planted  in  “  great  square  boxes  ”  by  being  removed  under 
cover,  “  others  plant  them  against  a  bricke  Avail  in  the 
ground,  and  d;gfend  them  by  a  shed  of  boardes,  covered 
over  Avith  a  seare-cloth  in  the  winter,  and  by  the  Avarmth 
of  a  stove  or  other  such  thing  giAm  them  some  comfort  in 
the  colder  times  ;  but  no  tent  or  mean  provision  Avill  pre¬ 
serve  them.”  The  Avhole  of  the  treatise  of  fruits,  indeed, 
bears  out  Avhat  the  author  affirms  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Header,  that  the  country  at  this  time  AAms  better  stored 
and  furnished  Avith  fruit  than  “  ever  in  any  age  before.” 

The  book  is  Avell  knoAAm  to  haA’e  been  published  in  1629, 
but  Parkinson  states  that  it  Avas  long  before  this  intended 
to  be  published,  so  that  it  may  Avell  be  accepted  as  pic¬ 
turing  the  best  things  in  cultivation  at  the  period  under 
revieAv — the  earlier  years  of  the  seA'enteenth  century. 

A  fcAv  items  of  interest  from  a  contemporary  Avriter, 
Avho,  among  other- subjects,  treated  gardening  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  AueAv,  may  be  of  interest  as  rounding  off 
the  question  in  all  its  phases.  Ground  for  market  garden¬ 
ing  near  London  was  let  as  high  at  this  period  as  £6  an 
acre,  and  among  the  crops  mentioned  as  being  cultivated 


in  large  breadths  are  Eoses,  Cloves,  GillifloAvers,  Liquorice, 
and  Lavender.  Turnips  and  Kidney  Beans  Avere  also  grown 
by  the  acre,  and  StraAvberries  seem  also  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  a  method  of  producing  large  fruits  by 
the  application  of  manure  water  shoAving  that  the  business 
Avas  carried  out  on  other  than  haphazard  lines. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  many  crops  produced  £50 
and  £60  an  acre,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  market  gardener 
300  years  ago  enjoyed  a  more  rosy  existence  than  his 
present  day  representative.  He  AA^as,  hoAvever,  a  noto¬ 
riously  exclusive  individual,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  repeated  introduction  of  a  neAv  species — the  private 
gardener — into  his  ranks,  he  secured  from  James  I.  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  trade,  and  we  find  him  quite  a  century  later 
putting  the  poAver  placed  in  his  hand,  if  not  to  oust  from 
the  ranks,  at  least  to  persecute  to  the  utmost,  a  gardener 
— SAvitzer — Avho  attempted  to  establish  himself  among 
them. — B. 

- - 


The  Potato  Disease. 

A  Puzzle  for  Scientists, 

We  are  a  puzzle-solving  race — or  at  least  Ave  ought  to  be — 
judging  by  the  AA’ave  of  solve-me-if-you-can  competition  whicli  is 
passing  over  the  land.  Millions  of  the  British  race  must  each 
week  be  deeply  engrossed  in  attempting  to  unravel  the  posers  set 
them  in  periodicals,  Avhich  vie  AAuth  each  other  in  the  attempt  to 
catch,  and  hold,  the  public  e.ye.  Some  good  is  undoubtedly  done 
by  such  means,  as  it  shows  a  Avay  in  Avhich  all  may  spend  a  pleasant 
hour,  and  leads  others  to  beconie  thinkers  and  investigators.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  hoAvever,  Avhen  the  puzzles  have  been  chiefly  solved, 
the  Avorld  in  general  is  none  the  better,  and  there  is  no  advanca- 
ment  to  be  recorded  on  the  credit  .side  of  human  knoAA'ledge.  How 
different  things  might  be  if  the  tremendous  amount  of  mental 
energy  exerted  in  solving  problems,  already  knoAvn  to  a  fcAV, 
could  be  directed  toAvard  the  .serious  ones  Avhich  confront  us  in 
various  Avalks  of  life. 

In  matters  connected  Avith  gardening  there  is  certainly  no  lack 
of  problems  aAAaiting  satisfactory  solution,  and  if  the  thoughts  and 
obserA^ant  poAvers  of  all  interested  in  “  Adam’s  art  ”  can  in  the 
future  be  more  closely  concentrated  upon  .such  problems,  progress 
Avill  inevitably  folloAV. 

Among  crops  generally  groAvn  the  Potato  Avill  supply  enough 
curious  examples  of  erratic  behaviour  to  engage  the  attention  of 
a  fcAV  thousands,  and  there  are  many  puzzles  connected  with  the 
disease  Avhich  haA-e  not  yet  been  sati.sfactorily  .solved,  although 
great  advances  have  been  made  during  the  last  tAventy  years.  In 
this  matter  Ave  are  greatb'  indebted  to  scientists,  AA'ho  have  taught 
us  much  concerni]Ag  the  dreaded  disease,  Phytophthora  infestans, 
and  have  provided  a  A'aluable  remedy  Avhich  is  unfortunately  too 
little  used. 

Eecent  observations  have,  hoAvever,  convinced  me  that  there 
is  a  “missing  link,”  if  not  several  “missing  links,”  as  to  the 
various  methods  by  Avliich  the  disease  is  spread.  The  usual  course 
by  Avhich  it  is  transmitted  to  the  tubers  is  through  the  medium  of 
leaves  and  stems.  The  active  spores,  having  settled  on  the  leaves, 
spread  their  mycelium  through  the  tissues  of  such  leaves,  and 
doAvnAvard  through  the  stems  to  the  tubers.  It  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  folloAv  that  the  disease  should  first  attack  the  tuber 
at  the  point  Avhere  it  is  connected  Avith  the  .stem  by  means  of  tin 
thread-like  off-.shoots.  This  is  so  in  many  instances,  but  by  no 
means  in  all,  and  hence  arises  the  question  as  to  whether  a  tuber 
.  may  not  contract  disease  from  active  spores  in  the  soil  Avithout 
any  connection  AA’ith  top  ground.*^ 

I  am  led  to  ask  this  question  in  consequence  of  a  puzzle  Avhich 
was  brought  to  my  notice  a  fcAv  daj's  ago  AA-hen  visiting  some  noted 
Potato  gro-Avers.  I  then  saAV  a  splendid  crop — such  as  Avould 
delight  the  eye  of  an  exhibitor — being  lifted,  and  disease  Avas 
already  apparent  in  some  of  the  finest  tubers.  The  grower.-; 
selected  a  beautiful  shapely  example  six  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  dreAV  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Avas  only,  diseased  on 
the  end  opposite  to  that  by  Avhich  it  Avas  connected  Avith  the  stem  : 
on  no  other  part  of  the  skin  could  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  be 
found.  The  Potato  Avas  then  cut  into  equal  parts,  from  end  to 
end,  Avhen  it  Avas  clearly  seen  that  the  disease  had  only  penetrated 
the  outer  skin:  not  a  trace  could  be  seen  in  the  starchy  matter, 
and  none  near  the  thread-lilie  stem  groAvth  Avhich  connected  the 
tuber  Avith  the  main  stem.  No  other  tubers  Avere  groAving  near 
enough  to  touch  this  particular  one,  and  as  it  had  clearly  not  con¬ 
tracted  disease  from  the  stem,  from  Avhence  did  the  disease  come? 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  advance  is  that  the  active  spores 
Avhich  fell  from  the  leaves  on  the  soil,  Avere  able  to  penetrate  the 
soil,  and  to  find  as  suitable  a  medium  for  germination  and  groAvth 
on  the  tuber  as  on  the  leaf.  This  is  a  point  of  interest  to  all,  and 
if  any  of  the  able  scientists  connected  Avith  the  Royal  Horticultural 
j  Society  can  throAv  light  on  the  matter  a  puzzle  having  great  prac- 
1  tical  -value  Avill  be  solved. — R.  H.  S. 
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“Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers.” 

The  undersigned  present  the  following  query  : — “  Can  you  tell 
us  if  ‘  Botanical  Names  for  English  Readers,’  by  Alcock,  is  written 
in  dictionary  form?  Also  if  anyone  can  supply  us  with  a  copj^  ? 
It  is  an  oldish  book,  and  we  cannot  locate  one  at  the  moment.” — 
Morgan  and  Co.,  8,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Wash  for  Gooseberry  Buds. 

If  “Fruit  Grower”  will  try  two  bushels  of  fresh  lime,  with 
warm  water,  in  a  large  tub,  and  when  hot  add  101b  of  Russian 
tallow,  stirring  until  “  drawn  ”  and  thoroughly  melted,  he  can 
then  strain  it  through  a  home-made  sieve  of  tine-meshed  zinc, 
nailed  on  to  a  square  box  2in  deep.  When  this  is  done,  add  two 
bushels  of  soot,  through  the  same'  sieve.  Thoroughly  work  these 
all  together,  and  then  strain  it  all  through  again,  into  a  forty 
gallon  barrel.  While  still  warm,  we  apply  this  wash  to  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Plums,  and  any  mossy  trees  by  syringing.  Ibse 
a  nozzle  syringe,  not  the  ordinary  spray.  One  must  have  a  fine 
morning,  for  if  caught  by  rain  before  the  wash  dries  it  will  wash 
off,  but  if  once  dry  it  will  keep  on  through  a  season.  The  tallow’ 
is  inqDortant,  and  must  be  sufficient  to  keep  off  rains.  Very 
rainy  seasons  may  w'ant  a  second  doing.  We  have  not  had  sawfly 
since  using  this  simple  remedy. — Henry  Galton,  Shawford  House 
Gardens,  near  Winchester. 


Our  experience  for  the  last  ten  years  has  proved  that  the  only 
perfect  protection  is  to  thread  the  branches,  using  “  Royles’ 
Threader,”  as  supplied  by  any  seedsman.  The  buds  are  abso¬ 
lutely  untouched.  It  is  only  a  question  of  one  or  two  minutes  to 
each  tree,  and  should  be  done  before  severe  weather  commences, 
say,  about  the  middle  of  November.  Once  each  year  is  sufficient, 
and  the  cost  is  infinitesimal,  the  result  being  always  certain. — 
Thos.  Fletcher. 


Red  Spider. 

W’^ho  has  not  had  his  share  of  combating  with  the  insidious 
attacks  of  this  little  “  animal  ”  ?  For  it  is  not  an  insect,  scien¬ 
tifically  speaking.  Few’  establishments  are  unacquainted  with 
his  presence  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year,  and  more 
especially  if  the  season  is  a  hot  and  sunny  one.  He  is,  however, 
not  by  any  means  unknown  in  w’et  seasons.  W’here  borders  are 
entirely  constructed  inside,  the  predisposition  to  spider  is  very 
much  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  borders,  especially 
those  having  a  tendency  to  the  damp  side,  may  never  be  troubled 
w’ith  this  pest.  Indeed,  I  know  some  such  borders  where  the 
appearance  of  spider  was  never  knowm.  This  corroborates  the 
well-know’n  fact  that  defective  moisture  at  the  roots  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  first  appearance  of  spider.  It  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  moisture  is  inimical  to  the  w’elfare  of  spider, 
and  as  a  safe  course  for  preventing  its  appearance,  this  is  the 
best  known,  at  present,  to  gardeners.  To  be  effectual,  never 
allow  the  roots  to  get  into  a  state  dry  enough  to  give  rise  to  an 
attack. 

This  is,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  not  such  a  simple  matter  as 
one  wmuld  imagine,  especially  wdiero  the  practice  obtains  of  not 
allowing  the  operations  of  the  syringe  beyond  the  period  of  the 
breaking  of  the  young  buds.  Many  good  practitioners  maintain 
that  beyond  this  period,  surface  moisture  tends  to  unduly  en¬ 
large  the  foliage,  and  in  consequence  become  in  texture  ill 
adapted  to  support  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  This  may  be  so,  but 
we  think  with  necessary  attention,  a  due  amount  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  alway.s  available,  any  danger  arising  from  this  can  be 
rectified.  When  surface  moisture  and  syringing  are  not  admis¬ 
sible,  the  liability  of  defective  root  moisture  becomes  propor¬ 
tionately  greater.  Few  can  hardly  believe  the,  amount  of 
moisture,  under  such  circumstances,  that  a  full-grown,  healthy 
Vine  absorbs  in  a  hot  day  from  the  soil. 

The  attack  generally  takes  place  before  the  gardener  suspects 
the  presence  of  spider ;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that  the  little 
fellow  has  got  a  fair  footing  before  it  is  detected.  Then,  of 
course,  a  rush  is  made  to  half  drown  the  roots  and  foliage  with 
water,  perhaps  fumigating  and  so  forth,  with  only  comparative 
success.  The  vitality  of  the  spider  is  phenomenal ;  cold  or  heat  • 


apparently  does  not  very  much  interfere  with  its  progress.  Fumi¬ 
gating  appears  only  to  partially  annoy  him,  and  though  sulphured 
pipes  may  be  a  preventive,  it  is  not  a  cure.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  an  occasional  dressing  of  short  grass  from  the  mower  a 
very  good  antidote  for  spider.  I  have  always  kept  him  at  bay 
with  this,  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  others  as  worthy  of  a 
trial. — C. 


Query:  Vegetable  Marrow  Jam. 

Would  “  J.  C.”  or  any  other  reader  kindly  give  the  recipe 
for  Vegetable  Marrow  .jam  mentioned  in  Journal  of  HorticiiJturr. 
for  September  10?  That  which  we  have  previously  tasted  was 
very  nasty. — E.  C.  C.  D.  [There  may  he^  various  recipes  for 
making  the  ,iam.  W^e  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  readers. — 
Ed.] 


“  W.  A.,”  who  has  a  large  quantity  of  Elderberrie.s,  would  be 
much  obliged  for  a  recipe  for  making  wine  from  them. 


The  Croft,  Buicole,  Oxford, 


The  many  people  who  gO'  up  and  down  the  river  Thames  all 
speak  in  high  praise  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  The  Croft,  a  river¬ 
side  residence  near  Dorche.ster,  which  belongs  to  S.  Randell 
Higgins,  Esq. 

This  charmingly  situated  place  is  now  at  its  best,  and  1  am  sure 
no  words  or  paint  could  do  justice  to  its  sub-tropical  and  fairyland¬ 
like  appearance.  The  flower  beds  and  boi’ders  are  filled  ^\'ith 
Dracaenas,  Fuchsias,  Humeas,  Galtonia  candicans,  Cannas,  Nico- 
tianas,  Ricinus,  Silver  Thi.stles,  Ophiopogon,  Calceolarias,  Lobe¬ 
lias,  Gladioli,  which  are  well  grown  and  judiciously  intermixed 
so  as  to  give  a  charming  effect.  The  boat-house  and  the  balcony 
of  the  residence  are  enhanced  in  beauty  and  effect  by  hanging 
baskets  containing  an  assortment  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
also  by  boxes  and  pots  filled  with  plant.s — in  all,  over  400  plants. 

On  the  lawn,  close  to  the  river,  are  several  large  tubs  filled 
with  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Madame  Crousse,  each  about  five 
to  six  feet  high  and  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  circumference.  The 
towering  CoiiiferaB  and  the  large  and  well  grown  forest  trees 
relieve  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  residence. 

Fruit  crops  here  are  under  average,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples,  Avhich  are  a  heavy  crop.  The  many  houses  and  frames 
are  well  filled  with  healthy  and  well-grown  plants  of  Caladiums,. 
Ferns  Fuchsias,  Stephanotis,  Campanula  pyramidahs,  Crotonsq, 
DracBenas,  Tuberous  Begonias  (200  plants,  some  four  feet  through). 
Gloxinias  (1,000  plants,  which  are  going  over).  Primulas  (200 
plants,  very  healthy).  The  500  pot  Strawberrie.s  of  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  lo.ok  remarkably  well. 

The  Tomatoes,  Holmes’s  Supreme  and  Sutton’s  Satisfaction, 
have,  and  are,  fruiting  excellently.  The  Melons,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Best  of  All,  Windsor  Castle,  Triumph,  Sutton  s  Scarlet 
and  Epicure,  are  all  carrying  huge  fruits.  The  Cucumbers,  Royal 
Windsor,  Improved  Telegraph,  and  Market  Favourite,  give  every 
satisfaction,  and  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruits,  ihe  work 
and  condition  of  the  place  as  a  whole  testifies  to  the  excellent 
abilities  of  the  very  able  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Morris,  who  will  shortly 
be  leaving  Mr.  Higgins’  service. — S.  Heaton. 


Solomon’s  Seal. 

Polygoiiatum,  or  Solomon’s  Seal,  is  a  common  occupant  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  but  very  frequently  does  not  receive  muclt 
attention.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  subject  to  grow  in  pots 
for  early  forcing.  If  strong  roots  are  growing  in  the  garden, 
lift  thciii  ill  November,  and  pot  in  ordinary  potting  soil  in  6in  or 
Sin  pots.  Treat  them  in  the  manner  usual  with  bulbs — that  is, 
plunge  under  ashes  outdoors  until  growth  begins,  and  then 
remove  to  the  cool  greenhouse,  affording  a  little  heat  later  on  tq 
help  them  to  flower.  The  plants  produce  long  stems,  _  which 
curve  outwards  in  a  charmingly  graceful  manner,  on  which  are 
borne  long  white  pendulous  flowers,  which  are  very  sweet  scented. 
\  few  plants  will  fill  a  greenhouse  with  delicious  perfume.  If 
roots  are  not  procurable  in  the  garden,  the  bulb  nur.serymen  can 
easily  supply  them  at  a  reasonable  rate.  After  doing  duty  in 
pots  the  roots  may  be  planted  out,  choosing  for  them  partially 
shaded  borders,  where  they  will  prove  attractive  every  spring. 
A  top-dressing  of  soil  and  manure  auplied  in  March,  just  vlieii 
growth  is  heginning,  will  prove  beneficial. — E.  K. 
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Campanulas  for  June  and  July. 


No  section  of  suininer  flowering  hardy  plants  that  I  know  are 
more  useful  for  brightening  up  the  borders  and  rockeries  than 
Campanulas,  tiiat  oppii  their  flowers  during  the  months  named. 
Having  taken  for  some  time  a  special  interest  in  this  family,  I 
thought  a  note  might  be  of  service  to  intending  planters  during 
the  coming  autumn. 

The  following  are  dwarf  growing  varieties  specially  suited  for 
the  rockery  or  edgings  to  paths,  the  latter  a  form  of  culture  which 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  useful.  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  produces  an 
immense  number  of  dark  violet  blue  handsome  bellflowers,  the 
growth  is  quite  dense  and  very  hardy.  C.  Ranieri  is  quite  the 
best  of  dwarf-growing  varieties  with  large  flowers.  The  stock 
seems  to  bo  very  low:  too  many  persons  sell  G.  F-.  Wilson  for  this 
variety.  Ihe  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  get  it  true  to  name.  In 
height  it  grows  but  three  inches,  and  bears  rich  blue  bellflowers, 
over  an  inch  across.  G.  carpatica  grovvs  nine  inches  high  and 
flowers  freely,  and  is  a  good  plant,  but  is  eclipsed  by  C.  C. 
“  Itiyerslea,”  sent  out  by  Mr.  Prichard.  This  variety  grows 
a  trifle  stronger  than  the  type,  and  bears  bells  quite  freely  tAvo 
inches  across.  This  is  a  gem  for  any  purpose. 

('.  garganica  hirsuta  grows" four  inches  high,  produces  trail-like 
flo  wer  stems,  wliich  are  densely  covered  Avitli  pale  blue  floAvers, 
each  having  a  distinct  Avhite  eye.  C.  garganica  minor  is  even 
.smaller  than  the  type,  quite  a  gem.  C’.  muralis  (syn.  Porten- 
schlagiana),  Gin,  has  deeply  cut  leaves,  groAAS  freely',  and  pro¬ 
duces  abundantly  its  dark  purple  blue  floAAers,  on  spikes  nine 
inches  long.  Ct  glomerata  dahurica  (one,  foot)  gives  its  purple 
blue  flowers  freely  ;  C.  turbinata,  4in,  deep  purple;  C.  t.  hybrida. 
Gin,  pale  blue  ;  C.  t.  pallida,  azure  blue,  are  all  three  gems  for  the 
rockery.  Ch  pumila  alba  groAAs  quite  freely  and  floAvers  abun¬ 
dantly. 

G.  Host!  alba,  9in.  is  a  charming  Avhite  flowered  variety  that 
should  be  in  evei-y  collection.  G.  Tommasiana,  Gin,  pale  blue, 
drooping  floymrs.  G.  carpatica  “  Isabel  ”  (Prichard)  is  a  finer  form 
than  Cl.  “  Riverslea,”  and  a  deeper  blue,  quite  a  gem.  G.  nulla, 
3in.  dark  blue. 

Those  named  below  are  all  taller  in  groAvth,  many  suited  for  a 
AA  ide  rockery,  on  Avhich  they  succeed  even  better  than  in  the  open 
border.  G.  Hendersoni,  2ft,  in  two  years  produces  a  bush  fully 
as  much  across,  and  produces  quite  freely  its  rich  dark  blue  blos¬ 
soms  on  stout  stems.  No  collection  should  be  Avithout  this  sort. 
G.  aggregata,  loin,  is  azure  blue. 

C'.  pyramidalis  alba  is  one  of  the  finest  border  plants  knoAvn 
Avhen  properly  groAvn.  One  plant  tAA'o  years  old  has  at  the  present 
time  twenty-four  fully  developed  spdces  of  bloom  nearly  six  feet 
bigh,  the  .spikes  clothed  quite  thickly  from  close  to  the  ground  to 
the  summit.  Ct  versicolor,  2ft,  has  a  stem  similar  to  C.  pyra¬ 
midalis,  but  the  floAA;ei's  are  produced  close  to  the  stem.  In  colour 
the  floAver  is  soiueAvhat  difficult  to  describe.  ■  The  centre  is  purple 
claret,  the  petals  pale  blue  at  their  base,  deepening  to  the  points. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  plant.  C.  saltififolia,  Gft,  produces 
huge  spikes,  Avhich  are  completely  covered  Avith  its  purple  blue 
floAvers.  Every  collection  should  "include  this  plant. 

Ct  micrantha,  5ft,  has  large  leaves,,  deeply  serrated,  large, 
pale  purple,  bell-like  flowers.  These,  too,  are  deeply  and  AAudely 
serrated,  a  fine  border  plant.  G.  m.  pallida,  as  its  name  implies 
it,  is  a  pale  coloured  forui  of  the  preceding. 

G.  Rononieuse,  4ft  Gin,  produces  spikes  of  bloom  fully  2ft  Gin 
long,  and  completely  sinothered  Avith  small  pale  blue  floAvers. 
T.  R.  alba  is  a  fac-simile  in  everything  but  colour,  Avhich  is  snoAA  y 
white.  These  plants  occupy  .so  little  .space  in  Avidth  that  they  give 
a  maximum  of  floAver  Avhile  occupying  but  a  minimum  of  space. 

G.  grandis,  3ft.  The  numerous  spikes  from  a  .stout  plant  pro¬ 
duce  their  pale  blue  floAvers  quite  thickly.  -  This  is  a, real  good 
border  plant.  G.  Burghalti,  3ft,  has  immen.se  pale  blue  bells, 
fringed  at  the  edge,  most  freely  produced.  G.  Van  Houttei,  2ft, 
dark  blue  bells,  freely  ))roduced. 

C.  rhomboidalis,  loin,  deep  blue.  C.  laotiflora,  pale  blue. 
G.  persicifolia  is  .still  a  fine  border  plant,  groAving  four  feet  high, 
and  producing  its  large  saucer-like  blooms  .in  abundance.  From 
this  many  superb  varieties  haAm  been  rai.sed,  notably  G.  p.  alba 
grandiflora  (Backhouse),  Avhich  is  the  largest  flowered  of  the 
species ;  pure  Avhite. 

From  this  Messrs.  Ladhams  liaAm  raised  several  sterling 
varieties.  C.  p.  grandiflora  is  an  exact  counterpaiT.  of  the  former, 
but  in  blue.  Then  Ave  have  G.  p.  g.  alba,  plena, "giving  immense 
blooms  of  pure  AA’hite,  especiallv  useful  for  Avreath-making. 
G.  carpatica  alba,  1ft  Gin,  pure  Avhite  bells,  free. 

Gampanula  spicata  is  a  biennial,  groAvs  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  produces  violet-blue  spikes  in  July,  such  as  are  shoAvn  in  the 
illustration. — E.  Molyneux. 

- - 

Spring  Bedding  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  illustration  of  the  Hyacinths  in  Hyde  Park,  on  page  273, 
speaks  for  itself.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  magnificent  floAvers, 
stiff,  if  you  like,  but  yet  beautiful,  and  indispensable. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Drill  Hall,  September  15th. 

This  Avas  the  red  letter  day  of  the  fungus  specialist,  and  “  the 
school  ”  Avas  forAvard  in  strong  array.  On  many  benches  Avere 
the  “  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,”  and  at  the  lecture  end  of  the 
hall  thei’e  Avere  cordons  of  coloured  draAvings  representing  the 
commoner  edible  species  of  Fungi.  Besides  these,  the  hall  con¬ 
tained  a  fine  exhibit  of  Nepenthes  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  ; 
Apples  from  Spooner  and  Sons  ;  and  Lettuces  from  Dickson  and 
Robinson.  Hardy  plants.  Ferns,  Begonia  flowers,  and  Roses 
Avere  also  in  goodly  quantity.  Over  1,130  neAV  FelloAvs  have 
joined  since  January  last. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  E.sq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Me.ssrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  GraAvshay,  W.  Boxall,  H.  Little,  J.  W'. 
Odell,  H.  A.  Tracey,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Jeremiah 
Goleman,  W.  H.  White,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  McBean,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
G.  F.  Moore,  F.  Wellesley,  H.  Ballantine,  and  J.  G.  FoAvler. 

Amongst  those  ^hoAving  Orchids  were  H.  T.  Pitt,  E.sq.  (groAA-er, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thurgood),  of  Stamford  Hill,  Avith  a  bright  display 
of  fragrant  species.  His  Miltonia  Blunti  Luttersiana  Avas  good, 
and  Vanda  cserulea  .strong.  Eulophia  guinnensis,  Avith  pale 
purplish  lip,  makes  a  pretty  shoAv,  and  with  these  he  had  a  fine 
Gypripedium  x  Felicity,  a  large  and  beautiful  floAver. 

Hugh  Low  and  Go.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
added  grace  to  shoAvy  colours.  They  staged  Gypripedium  Olivia, 
Vanda  Hookeri,  Gattleya  Minucia,  Oncidium  incurvum,  and  O. 
carthagiensis,  and  some  good  Odontoglo.ssums. 

G.  H.  Fielding.  Esq.  (groAver,  G.  Stocking),  from  Southgate, 
had  some  hybrid  Gypripediums,  crosses  Avith  G.  Rothschildianum 
Avith  Pallas,  Ma.ssanianum,  Elise".  and  others.  C‘.  x  Vulcan  aa'us 
the  handsomest  in  colour,  but  G.  x  Massaianum  is  large  in  size 
and  good  in  form. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ghelsea,  S.W.,  had  Gattleya 
Pittiana,  of  mo.st, brilliant  colour,  bronzy  gold  sepals  and  petals, 
and  crimson  jAurple  lip  ;  and  another  form  of  the  same  hybrid 
Avith  reddish  bronze  large  sepals  and  petals,  and  finer  lip.  Lselio- 
Gattleya  Haroldiana  is  very  pretty  Avith  its  tea  coloured  segments 
and  purple  lip. 

Mr.  Timmis,  Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  Surrey,  set  up  a  Gattleya 
Loddigesi,  carrying  four  leads  and  close  on  forty  floAvers.  J.  M. 
Grooke,  Es(|.  Hoghton,  near  Preston  (groAver,  Mr.  W.  J.  Perkes), 
had  a  really  beautiful  Gypripedium  named  Rappartianum,  a 
GharlesAvortlii  cross,  Avhich  latter  it  resembles  in  many  points. 
He  also  had  a  strange  Lselio-Gattleya,  a  cross  betAveen  C.  Bow- 
ringiana  and  L.-C*.  Glive,  and  in  appearance  it  is  more  like  a 
Dendrobium  than  a  Lselia  or  Gattleya.  We  note  his  certificated 
Amriety  elseAvhere. 

Sir  TreA'or  LaAvrence,  Bart.,  sent  plants  of  L.-C.  Wellsiana 
magnifica,  a  good  floAver  ;  L.-G.  x  Proserpine,  and  a  fine  piece  of 
Miltonia  Bleuana.  His  Disa  grandiflora  carried  six  floAvers  on  one 
spike. 

Messrs.  GharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  a 
A^ery  choice  set,  comprising  Brasso-Gattleya  x  gigas  Digbyana,  C. 
Chamberlainana  (very  handsome),  BrassO-Lselia  Helen.  Gattleya 
fuU'escens  (very  SAAeet),  and  L.-C.  callistoglossa.  With  these 
they  had  Lycaste  hybrida,  a  very  pretty  purple  hybrid,  the  lip 
and  petals  Avhite,  spotted  Avith  purple.  Their  C.  x  Lord  Roth¬ 
schild  is  a  perfect  gem. 

Mepals. — GharlesAvorth  and  Go.,  Gold:  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  and 
Hugh  Loav  and  Go.,  Silver  Floras;  Sir  T.  LaAvrence,  Bart.,  Silver 
Banksian;G.  Fielding,  Vote  of  Thanks. 

Fruit  and  "Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard.  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs.  H. 
Baldewson,  H.  Esling.  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
Geo.  Ke’f,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Markham,  G.  H.  Maycock,  Owen  Thomas, 
James  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  W.  Poupart, 
E.  Molyneux,  Ed.  Beckett,  and  Jos.  Gheal. 

The  chief  exhibits  before  this  committee  Avere  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons’  Apples,  and  the  grand,  samplary  collection  of  Lettuces 
from  Dickson  and  Robinson,  of  Manchester.  It  has  been,  a  good 
Lettuce  .season  in  most  parts,  and  the  plants  Avere  seen  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  method  of  staging  Avas  first-class,  the  plants  being  in 
lines,  set  up  as  groAving,  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  gaAm  one  a 
Klflendid  means  of  comparing  Amrieties.  The  firm’s  trial  ground 
is  about  six  miles  from  Manchester,  and  these  Lettuces  were  all 
soAvn  on  May  30,  and  dibbled  into  beds  5ft  by  4ft.  Amongst  the 
Cos  AA-ere  Par  Excellence,  a  large  sort,  indeed  ihe  largest;  also 
Giant  Market,  and  Champion  White.  Little  Gean  is  a  firm,  in- 
hearting  iieAv  one.  Prince  of  Wales  seems  of  good  average  size. 
Then  the  Cabbage  varieties  (Avhich  Avere  numerous)  comprised 
Great  Heart,  a  tender-looking,  firm  plant ;  Golden  Head,  which 
contains  more  useable  foliage  ;  and  Buttercup  is  another  fine, 
firm,  round  variety,  Avitli  bronzy  foliage.  And  for  general  use 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  finer  Cabbage  Lettuce  than  Unrivalled. 
In  this  section  the  smallest  one  Avas  Magnet.  Of  reddish  leaved 
varieties  there  Avere  Firstling,  a  fine  kind ;  Red  Besson,  quite  a 
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large  grower;  and  Ccntiimity,  of  moderate  size.  As  a  large 
market  Lettuce  Uickson  and  Robinson’s  new  Lord  Kitchener 
f^hcnld  stand  high  ;  and  as  a  novelty  for  garnishing  we  have  here 
Staghorn,  whose  leaves  are  quite  like  a  Stag’s-honi  Fern  in 
miniature.  (Gold  Modal.) 

Apples,  as  we  note,  came  from  Spooner  and  Sons,  of  Houns¬ 
low,  and  splendidly  finished  fruits  they  were;  largo,  clean,  and 
Avell  coloured.  Potts’  Seedling,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Red  Quar- 
renden.  Alexandra,  and  all  the  leading  sorts  were  liere.  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Fungi.  A.  Leth  Smith.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Quartermain), 
Silvermere,  Cobham.  Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  Fungi,  the 
best  known  being  Russula  emeticus,  Amanita  mappa,  both 
poisenous ;  Amanita  rubescens,  Fishilina  hepatica.  and  others, 
amongst  the  edible  sorts.  It  was  a  large  and  interesting  col¬ 
lection. 

Amongst  others  who  staged  collections  were  the  fallowing; 
Thomas  Bristow,  Manfield  Cottage,  Primrose  Hill,  Tonbridge; 
Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons,  Oakhyrst.  I,  Park  Hill  Rise,  Croydon; 
The  Essex  Field  Club;  Mr.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge;  A.  Clark  and 
C.  Crossland,  secretaries  of  the  Mycological  Club,  Halifax  ;  Yorks 
Naturalists’  Union  ;  J.  F.  Rayner,  Ivy  Bank,  Highfield,  South¬ 
ampton.  We  furnish  a  report  of  Dr.  Cooke’s  lecture  on  another 
page. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  R. 
Dean,  John  Green,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  B.  Alay,  Amos  Perry, 
J.  Walker,  W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon, 
(’.  J.  Salter,  Chas.  Jefferies,  R.  M.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas. 
Blick,  F.  Page  Robei’ts,  and  Geo.  Paul. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  camei  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  flowers  and  Dahlias.  These  inefuded  the  Cactus 
varieties,  Clarence  AVebb,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Clara  G.  Stredwick, 
Gabriel,  Florodora,  Mrs  Carter  Page,  Eva,  Orion,  Alpha,  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  others.  The  pompons  included  Mauve  Queen,  Nerissa, 
Psyche,  and  Donovan.  The  singles  ivere  beautifully  staged. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  a  large 
group  of  Cannas  in  six-inch  pots,  and  earned  large  heads  of  their 
gorgeous  flowers.  Some  of  the  best  were  Niagara,  J.  B.  Amn  der 
Schoot,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlein,  Miss  Amy  Ket,  Aug.  Chatin,  Mrs. 
F.  Dreer,  and  Black  Prince.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal).  -Air. 
B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Hants  made  an  effective  bank  of  hardy 
flowers.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  came  a,  varied 
display  of  hardy  flowers.  The  Tritomas  were  excellent.  Gladioli 
were  also  represented  in  variety.  Nymplneas  veere  als:o  exhibited, 
but  they  wanted  the  .sun  to  open  them.  A  few  pots  of  Colchicums 
reminded  one  of  autumn.  A  few  good  Liliums  and  Montbretias 
were  noteworthy  amongst  the  many  good  things  here.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Alarket  Hall,  Birmingham,  made  a 
fine  display  of  Phloxes,  which  would  have  been  seen  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  had  a  little  foliage  bceii  employed.  They  were  beauti¬ 
fully  developed,  and  had  not  suffered  by  the  weather.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  were  Sheriff,  Ivory,  Sesostris,  Hercules,  Etna. 
Jocelyn,  Miss  Pemberton,  Esperance,  Crepuscule,  Sylphide,  and 
Iris. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  Egham, 
.staged  a  table  of  Nerines,  and  very  bright  they  were.  The  pots 
were  so  full  of  bulbs  that  they  were  overlapping  each  other  like 
Shallots.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Me.ssrs.  AV.  AA'ells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  made  a  fine  di.s- 
play  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  They  were  also  nicely 
arranged.  The  best  varieties  were;  Carrie,  a  beautiful  yellow; 
Jason,  Blush  Beauty,  The  Champion,  Polly,  Kitty,  Orange, 
Esperance,  Le  Parisienne  (a  fine  ivhite),  GoacherV  Crimson, 
Leonard  Peto,  Bettie,  Cactus,  Champ  de  Neige,  and  Horace 
Martin.  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.)  Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria 
Nursery,  New  Eltham,  staged  a  good  exhibit  of  cut  Begonia 
flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Lhiiited,  Feltham,  made  a  good  displaj^ 
of  hardv  flowers,  the  Gladioli  being  a  fine  feature.  Phloxes  were 
also  staged  in  good  variety,  as  were  also  Delphiniums.  Helian- 
thuscs  and  a  varietv  of  Asters.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

M  essrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  cut  Fuchsia  sprays.  These  wore,  most  intere.sting  and  generally 
appreciated,  although  it  cabnot  be  said  that  they  lend  themselves 
for  exhibition  in  this  wav.  The  best  were  Fred  Pa.ssy.  General 
Roberts,  Abbe  Farges,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cliampion,  President, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  A'ork,  and  Achilles. 

Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  staged  .six  boxes  of 
Roses  equal  to  many  seen  last  July.  They  formed  a  pleasing 
feature  to  the  show.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Aledal.) 

A  large  display  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Alessrs.  AA’^.  Cut- 
bush  aiid  Son.  Highgate,  the  Phloxes,  Pentstemons.  Rudbeckias,  • 
Montbretia«,  and  Asters  were  most  prominent,  the  whole  exhibit 
being  tastefully  arranged.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Aledal.i 

A  glorious  display  of  Pitcher-plants  (Nepenthes)  were 'arranged 
bv  Messrs.  Ja^-.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  occupying 
half  one  of  the  central  tables.  The  plants  were  in  grand  condition, 


some  carrying  as  many  as  forty  pitchers.  The  leading  sorts  were 
Nepenthes  AV  rigleyana,  a  grand  plant;  N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  rufes- 
c:ns,  N.  Alastersiana,  N.  ±Iookeriana,  N.  Tiveyi,  N.  sanguinea. 
N.  ampullaria  vittata,  N.  distillatoria,  N.  intermedia.  N.'ventri- 
cosa,  N.  bicalcarata,  N.  Sir  AAh  Thistleton  Dyer  (a  grand  hybrid), 
and  N.  mixta.  The  firm  also  staged  Senecio  tanguiticus,  Eupa- 
toriuni  japonicum,  Smilax  sagittsefolia,  and  Achnidia  chinensi^. 
the  latter  a  plant  with  A'ine-like  foliage,  and  grows  14ft  in  a 
season  ;  grand  for  covering  rough  screens,  &c.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  Adiantum  Farlej’’en.se,  ranging  in  size 
from  decorative  plants  to  tho.se  of  specimen  size,  the  whole  of 
them  being  well  grown  and  perfect  in  colour.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  AA'.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  .splendid 
group  of  fine-foliage  plants.  The  chief  plants  Avere  Kentia  Fos- 
teriana.  Cocos  AV'eddelliana,  Dracaena  His  Alajesty,  D.  A’^ictoria, 
and  D.  Goldieana.  The  Crotons  Avere  all  Avell  coloured,  Avhile  a 
nice  display  of  Gymnogrammas  and  Ficus  radicans  A'ariegata  com¬ 
pleted  the  di.splay.  (.Silver  Flora  Aledal.) 

Ferns  came  from  Alessrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  BarroAvfield 
Nurseries,  LoAver  Edmonton,  and  Avere  nicely  arranged.  The 
plants  included  some  capital  specimems,  and  set^eral  of  decorative 
size.  The  Gleichenias  Avere  the  chief  features,  and  included  the 
folloAving  Ferns; — G.  semiA’estita,  G.  Flabellata,  G.  dicarpa,  G. 
Speluncse,  and  G.  dicarpa  glauca.  Pteris  and  Adiantums  Avere 
also  strongly  in  evidence.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  Alessrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  staged  hardy  floAvers  in  large  bunches. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  LoddiyeM;  from  Mrs.  Tinnnis,  received  a  Cultural  Ccin- 
mendation. 

Cypriyedium  Laicrenceanum  Gratrixiamim  (T.  M.  Crook.  Esq.). — 
The  large  dorsal  sepal  is  AA'hite,  Avith  bold  green  veins,  and  the  pouch  is 
dull  green.  A.AI. 

Cypripedium  Eappartianmn  (T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.,  Hoghton,  near 
Preston). — Parentage;  C.  I..athaniianum  x  C.  CharlesAvorthi.  A 
pretty  form,  like  that  of  the  latter  parent,  the  dorsal  sepal  purplish 
Avitli  silvery  edge,  and  the  pouch  broAvnish.  A.M. 

DAHLIAS. — The  folloAving  reeeiA’ed  AAvards  of  Merit;  — 

Dainty,  Cactus  (•'  Hobbies.”  Ltd.). — Primrose  creamy  centre,  Avith 
rosy-mauve  outer  petals.  A.AI.  R.H.S.,  and  F.C.C.  N.D.S. 

George  Gordon  (StredAvick  and  Son). — Canary  yelloAV  centre,  ruddy 
loAA’er.  Cactus. 

Darkness,  single  (Cheal  and  Son  and  T.  AV.  AVare.  Ltd.). — Intense, 
deep  blackish  crimson,  with  yelloAV  boss.  A.M.  R.H.S.,  and  F.C.C. 
N.D.S. 

Mrs.  H.  Brousson,  Cactus  (.1.  StredAvick  and  Son). — A  bright  and 
shoAvy  Dahlia,  coloured  bronzy-golden,  slightly  rosy  tinted.  A.M. 
R.H.S.,  and  F.C.C.  N.D.S. 

F.  M.  Stredwick  (.J.  StredAvick  and  Son). — A  large  Cactus,  quilled 
petals,  creamy  Avhite,  Avith  paler  centre.  A.AI.  R.H.S.,  F.C.C.  N.D.S. 

'Queen  of  iVkites,  pompon  (Chas.  Turner). — A  neat  and  pretty  milk- 
Avhite.  A.M.  R.H.S. 

Princess  of  Wales  (Cheal  and  Sons). — A  pink  single  A-ariety.  A.M. 
R.H;S. 

San  Toy.  pompon  (C.  Turner). — Creamy  Avhite,  heavuly  edged  purple. 

Street  Nell.  Cactus  (  '  Hobbies,”  Ltd.). — A  pretty,  rosy,  shell-pink, 
good  floAvers.  but  hanging  their  heads.  A.M.  R.H.S.,  and  F.C.C.  N.D.S. 

Dahlia,  Rosebcink  Scarlet  (EclAvard  Maevley.  Esep). — A  rich,  scarlet- 
crimson  single,  Avith  orange  disc.  F.C.C.  N.D.S. 

Sidalcea  Candida,  Rosy  Gem  (T.  S.  AVare  (1902)  Ltd.). — The  floAvei’S 
are  large,  saueer-like,  and  profuse.  The  colour  is  a  decided  rcsc- 
purple.  A.M. 

Sjuilax  sagittcefolia  (asperct)  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). —  The 
leathery  leaves  are  over  4in  deep,  and  as  broad.  They  are  heart- 
shaped.  Avith  rounded  lobes,  and  are  glossy  on  the  surface.  The  colour 
is  bright  green,  tinged  Avith  bronze.  The  hardy  Smilaxes  are  not  avcU 
knoAvn.  This  is  a  good  climber.  A.M. 

Stnecio  tanguiUcus  (.J.  A^eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  hardy  border 
plant,  with  half-Avoody  loroAvn  stems.  groAving  erect  to  5ft.  and  bears 
alternate  IcaA'es.  These  are  bright  green,  deeply  lobed,  and  the 
partitions  again  incised.  This  makes  it  very  disLnetive.  The  terminal 
inflorescences  are  loose  and  paniculate,  the  starry  floAvers  being  deep 
yelloAv.  A.M.  , 

Zygopetaluvi  Balli  Roehlingianum  (C.  G'.  Roebling.  Esq.). — This 
shoAA'.y  Zygopetalum  (lip  lai’ge.  purple  at  base,  fading  to  nearly  pink  at 
edge,  and  mottled  Avitli  Avhite,  the  segments  green  and  broAvnish)  Avill 
be  sold  by  Protheroe  and  Morris  to-morroAV  (Friday),  and  the  proceeds 
will  go  tb  The  R.H.S.  Building  Fund.  F.C.C. 

I - ««««>—: - - - 

Pelargoniums  Ward  off  Snakes. 

Pelargoniums  in  South  Africa  are  said  to  be  efficacious  pre- 
sei'Amtives  against  snakes,  as,  though  the  floAvers  are  in  a  .sense 
k,scentle>ss<.  the  leaves  contain  a  pungent  odour,  and.  therefore,  no 
snakes  Avill  approach  a  bed  of  the  floAvers.  In  the  old  colony, 
especially  in  those  parts  Avhich  are  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
puff-adder  and  the  ringhals,  it  is  common  at  farms  to  see  beds  of 
Pelargoniums  at  the  hoinestead,  and  the  plants  in  pots  as  clo^e 
to  the  bedrooms  as  possible. 
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Figs  under  Glass. 


Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — Figs  are  more  appreciated 
than  formerly,  and  the  earliest  supplies  are  highly  prized  for 
dessert.  Those  out  in  large  pots,  say  13in  or  more,  should  have 
the  roots  examined,  and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  increase  the 
size  of  pot,  a  few  inches  of,  soil  may  be  removed  from  the  base 
of  the  balls.  Loosen  these  a  little  at  the  sides  to  admit  of  fresh 
compost;  remove  the  surface  soil  as  far  as  loose,  shorten  the 
roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  compost.  Let  this  be  of  turfy  loam, 
with  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  handfvd  of  bonemeal 
with  a  quart  of  wood  ashes  and  a  pint  of  soot  to  each  bushel  of 
compost,  thoroughly  incorporated.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and 
place  the  trees  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  with  shelter 
from  heavy  rains  and  snow,  also  safety  from  frost. 

Trees  in  large  pots  that  are  stood  on  brick  pedestals  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  sinking  require  different  treatment.  In  their  case 
every  particle  of  old  fermenting  material  (Oak  or  Beech  leaves) 
should  be  removed,  also  all  the  surface  dressing  from  amongst 
the  roots,  with  a  handfork.  After  shortening  the  strongest  roots 
and  attending  to  the  drainage,  applj^  a  surface  dressing  of  the 
comimst  named,  with  a  fifth  of  well-rotted  manure  added,  and 
ram  it  firmly  into  the  pots.  Supply  water  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
after  that  keep  the  house  cool,  dry,  and  well-ventilated  until  the 
time  of  starting  in  November  or  December.  This  method 
answers  well  for  trees  in  18in  or  20in  pots. 

Succession  Houses.- — Remove  all  soft  and  useless  growths, 
thin  out  where  crowded,  and  when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  cut 
away  the  growths  that  have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  trellis, 
and  are  not  necessary  for  next  year’s  bearing. 

Unsatisfactory  Trees. — Unfruitfulness  is  generally  a  result  of 
exuberance,  and  commonly  induced  by  too  large  and  too  rich 
borders.  Lifting  sterile  trees  is  a  certain  means  of  promoting 
fertility,  and  should  be -  performed  as  .soon  as  the  leaves  have 
commenced  turning  yellow.  Good  drainage  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  thick  with  a  drain 
to  cai'ry  off  superfluous  water.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
drainage  than  brickbats,  with  a  thin  layer  over  them  of  old 
mortar  rubbish.  Good  turfy  loam,  preferably  calcareous  forma¬ 
tion  and  interspersed  with  calcareous  gravel  or  flints,  when  it 
needs  no  admixture,  otherwise  add  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
and  a  similar  proportion  of  road  scrapings.  This  forms  a  suitable 
compost  for  Figs,  and  2ft  depth  of  border  is  ample.  The  com- 
po.st  should  be  moderately  moist  when  used,  and  a  watering  given 
to  settle  it.  Keep  the  house  cool  and  dry.  A  border  of  about 
one-third  the  width  of  the  trellis,  sa}-  4ft  to  6ft,  is  much  better 
than  a  wude  border,  for  what  is  wanted  is  a  sweet  calcareous  soil 
firmly  put  together,  yet  so  friable  as  to  admit  of  the  free 
percolation  of  water  through  consistently  with  retaining  the 
elements  essential  to  the  production  of  Figs.— Grower. 

Pine  Suckers. 

Those  recently  started  should  be  raised  near  the  glass  as  soon 
as  the  roots  are  iilentifully  made,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy, 
thoroughly  solidified  growth,  especially  in  plants  intended  to  be 
wintered  in  small  iiots.  When  the  suckers  become  well  rooted, 
transfer  the  stronge.st  started  in  late  summer  to  the  fruiting  pots 
at  once,  draining  these  well.  Employ  the  fibrous  part  only  of 
.sound  turfy  loam,  in  lumps  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pots. 
Jamaicas  are  apt  to  become  weak  and  attenuated  in  grow'th  when 
grown  in  large  pots;  9in  or  lOin  suffice  for  them,  and  they  must 
not  be  grown  a;vvay  from  the  glass,  or  be  kept  very  close  and 
moist.  Queens  succeed  in  lOin  pots,  or  very  strong  plants  may 
be  given  a  little  more  root  space,  say  llin  pots  ;  Envilles  have  all 
their  requirements  as  regards  soil  supplied  in  lOin  pots.  Smooth¬ 
leaved  Ca5’ennes  succeed  in  lOin  pots,  llin  at  most,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  llin  or  12in  pots.  The  small  plants  should  bo  shifted 
into  7in  or  Sin  pots,  in  which  they  must  be  kept  until  spring. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  OOdeg  to  95deg,  in  which 
tfiev  must  be  continued  until  the  roots  have  taken  freely 
to  the  fresh  compost,  when  they  may  be  raised,  a  temperature 
of  Sodeg  being  afterw'ards  sufficient. 

Growing  Stock. — Young  plants  require  free  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy,  .sturdy  condition, 
maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  60deg  to  Gfideg,  with  odeg 
to  lOdeg  more  by  day  artificially,  unless  dull  and  cold,  and  keep 
at  80deg  to  85deg  from  sun  heat.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day, 
but  not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature,  keeping  the  bottom  heat 
steady  at  80deg.  Water  the  plants  whenever  they  require  it, 
employing  weak  an'.l  tepid  liquid  manure.  Avo’d  the  use  of  the 


syringe  too  frequently,  as  sprinkling  the  plants  in  the  morning 
and  evening  will  suffice  in  all  but  verv'  bright  weather.  Fruiting 
plants  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  TOdeg,  with  80deg 
to  90deg  by  day,  closing  at  8jdeg. — Practice. 

A  Pot  Nectarine. 

Following  the  article  on  “Orchard  Houses”  in  our  preceding 
issue,  we  have  had  a  specimen  pot  Peach  tree  figured.  Trees 
.such  as  the  one  on  thi'^  page  are  amongst  the  most  profitable 
subjects  in  a  garden.  Year  after  year,  for  thirty  years  on  end, 
the  same  sized  pots  will  do  for  them,  and  every  season  they  can 
be  expected  to  yield  a  good  crop.  By  reducing  the  root-ball 
annually,  and  supplying  fresh,  rich,  loamy  compost,  the  tree 
maintains  its  fertile  condition.  The  orchard  house  treatment  is 
simple,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  can  be  grown  side  by  side.  Me.ssrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  make  a  speciality  of  such  specimen  pot  trees  as 
the  one  we  here  notice. 

Straw? berries  In  Pots. 

The  plants  must  not  be  neglected  in  watering,  but  they  are 
.seriously  injured  by  continuous  needless  watering.  The  v'arieties 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  soon  be  given  the  protection 


0 


of  frames,  oiilj'  using  the  lights  in  frosty  weather  and  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains  and  snow,  ventilating  freely  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  withdrawing  the  lights  when  fair,  and  when  wet  tilting 
them.  Any  plants  that  have  the  soil  verj'  wet,  and  remain  so 
for  some  time  without  watering,  should  have  the  drainage  seen 
to.  The  crowns  are  often  too  numerous,  though  some  varieties, 
as  La  Grosse  Sucree,  are  single  crowned,  while  other  sorts,  as 
^hcomte.‘•se  Hericart  de  Thury,  have  many  crowns. 

Where  a  number  of  small  crowns  cluster  round  the  central 
one.  remove  the  small  ones  sideways  with  a  wedge-like  piece  of 
wood  without  injuring  the  central  crown  or  crowns  or  the  leaves. 
This  will  concentrate  all  the  vigour  of  the  plant  on  the  chief 
crown  or  crowns,  and  though  there  will  be  fewer  trusses  of  bloom 
there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  deficiency  of  crop.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  loose  surface  for  Strawberries  in  pots,  which  prevents  the 
soil  leaving  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  admits  of  the  water  pa.s.sing 
evenly  through  the  ball,  moistening  the  soil  thoroughly. 

A  little  dried  cow  manure  or  horse  droppings,  rubbed  through 
a  jin  sieve,  applied  to  the  .surface  of  the  pots,  will  keep  all  right 
there.  Remove  all  runners,  as  they  appear,  also  weeds,  and  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  through  want  of  room,  giving  them 
plenty  of  space  for  the  full  exposiire  of  the  foliage  to  light  and 
air,  which  is  essential  to  a  steady  growth,  and  plump,  well- 
developed  crowns. — G.  .\. 
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Societies. 


Edinburgh  Autumn  Show,  September  Otb  and  10th. 

Continuing  oirr  report  of  this  highly  successful  exhibition,  Ave 
may  say  that  more  minute  inspection  than  we  had  had  time  to 
give  it  confirmed  the  first  idea  of  its  great  excellence,  poor  season 
notwithstanding.  Not  in  one  section,  but  in  all,  if  it 'did  not 
reach  the  highest  water  mark  of  some  previous  Edinburgh  shows, 
it  Avas  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  theln  ;  possibly  this  Avas  some- 
Avhat  owing  to  the  extent,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  trade  non- 
coTupetitive  exhibits,  Avliich  probably  surpassed  all  the  previous 
efforts  of  the  trade,  and  hid  any  deficiencies  in  the  exhibits  of 
private  groAvers.  As  usual  at  the  Edinburgh  autumn  .shoAvs,  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  competitive  classes  is 

Fruit.^ — The  exhibits  Avere  somewhat  short  of  some  previous 
seasons,  but  Avith  very  feAv  exceptions  the  quality  Avas  excellent. 
The  first  and  most  prominent  on  the  list  Avas  for  the  best  table  of 
dessert  fruit,  decorated  with  plants  or  flowers.  There  Avere  three 
entries,  and  for  fruit  Mr.  Goodacre,  EH^aston  Castle,  had  an  easy 
victory  gaining  106^  points  for  sixteen  dishes;  tAventy-eight 

points  for  four  dishes  Grapes  ;  Apples,  tAvo  dishes,  six  and  a  half 
and  seven  ;  Melon.s,  seven  and  eight ;  Pears,  seven  and  a  half  and 
eight  ;  Plums,  seven  ;  Figs,  six ;  Nectarines,  tAvo  dishes,  seven 
and  seA’^en  and  a  half ;  Peaches,  tAvo  dishes,  seven  and  nothing ; 
these  were  mostlj^  of  superb  quality.  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener.  Car- 
berry  ToAver,  Avas  second  Avith  90^  points.  His  Grapes  Avere  good, 
but  some  of  the  other  fruits  a  little  deficient.  Mr.  Smith,  Oxen- 
ford  Castle,  Avas  third,  86^  points.  The  prizes  for  decoration  in 
this  class  were  awarded  separately,  Mr.  Kidd  receiving  first  with 
2.5^  points  out  of  28.  His  flowers  were  largely  Gloriosa  superba, 
Sunrise  Roses,  Francoa,  Gypsophila  and  Smilax.  The  effect  Avas 
rich,  but  much  too  heavy  for  the  size  of  table.  Mr.  Smith  re¬ 
ceived  second  for  decoration  Avith  21^  points,  and  Mr.  Goodacre, 
Avith  a  sweet,  elegant  arrangement,  only  third,  Avith  1.5  points. 
Many  thought  this  should  have  been  first,  and  in  any  case  it  Avas 
diflicult  to  see  Avhy  it  Avas  not  second.  It  is  not  usually  considered 
good  taste  for  dinner  table  glasses  to  have  such  heavy  flowers  as 
white  Lapageria  dangling  on  the  end  of  a  Avire,  and  tAvo  shades 
of  pink  Carnations  u.sed  Avere  not  a  harmonious  blend. 

The  next  prize  in  importance  was  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  again  first  Avith  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  a  good  Queen  Pine,  Melon,  Princess 
Peaches,  Figs,  Albert  Victor  Nectarine,  Directeur  Hardy  Pear 
(extra  fine),  and  a  Gage  Plum.  Second,  Mr.  McKinlay,  gar¬ 
dener,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill.  For  tweh-e  dishes  hardy  fruit, 
groAvn  out  of  doors  in  Scotland,  Mr.  James  Day,  GalloAvay  House, 
was  first.  For  twelve  dishes  orchard  house  groAvn  fruit  Mr.  Good- 
acre  was  easily  first  Avith  grand  specimens,  hi&  Apples  and  Pears 
being  specially  fine.  Mr.  Greenlow,  gardener,  Benmore,  Avas 
second  with  fair  fruit. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes  excited  more  interest  than 
any  competition  in  the  shoAV,  as  it  had  come  to  be  knoAvn  that  Mr. 
Goodacre  and  the  Messrs.  Buchanan,  of  Kippen,  Avould  reneAV 
their  ShreAvsbury  contest.  The  various  exhibits  under  this  class 
Avere  excellent,  and  after  long  and  careful  examination  Messrs. 
Buchanan  Avere  aAvarded  first  Avith  twm  bunches  each  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  AlnAvick  Seedling,  and  Black  Alicante,  gaining  49J- 
points  out  of  a  possible  52.  Mr.  J.  Beisant.  gardener,  Castle 
Huntly,  was  second  with  fine  examples  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court,  47^  points.  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  C.  M.  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  third  wdth  44^ 
points.  His  bunches  were  large  and  handsome,  especially  Gros 
Maroc  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  this  class  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
not  placed.  For  four  bunches  Mr.  Goodacre  Avas  first  with 
Black  Hamburgh.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  These  were  aAvarded  27  points.  Messrs. 
Buchanan  got  second  award,  Avith  fine  bunches,  receiving  25^ 
points.  Mr.  Green  Avas  again  third.  For  tAvo  bunches  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener.  King’s  MeadoAvs,  Peebles,  Avas 
first  Avith  large,  handsome  bunches,  not  quite  finished  in  colour. 
Second,  Mr.  Goodacre.  For  tAvo  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Mr. 
Goodacre  Avas  first,  Mr.  Grieve,  Kirkcaldy,  second,  and  Mr.  Kidd 
third.  In  a  number  of  one  bunch  classes  for  various  sorts,  Mr. 
Goodacre,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr. 
Sutherland,  Polmont,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  gained  leading 
honours.  Mr.  Kidd  Avas  first  Avith  the  new  Grape,  Diamond 
Jubilee;  but  the  bunches  Avere  small,  and  hardly  Avhat  AAas  ex¬ 
pected  of  this  much-talked-of  novelty. 

Among  mi.scellaneous  fruits  there  aaus  a  fair  competition,  but 
(‘xcept  in  classes  confined  to  Scottish  growlers,  the  brethren  from 
the  South  received  most  of  the  honours.  In  the  class  for  tAvelve 
varieties  of  Apples,  groAvn  in  Scotland,  for  which  the  Dunn 
Memorial  Medal  and  £3  Avere  given  as  first  prize,  there  Avere  no 
fcAver  than  eleven  competitors,  mostly  very  good  fruit  for  the 
season.  The  much  coveted  first  award  Avas  gained  by  Mr.  R. 
Sinclair,  Congleton  Gardens,  East  Lothian,  Avith  handsome  fruits 
of  leading  varieties,  mostly  cooking.  Mr.  Day,  GalloAvay  House, 


second  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  third.  Amongst  “  small  ” 
fruits  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  good  Currants  and  remark¬ 
ably  fine  Raspberries  from  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Innerleithen.  The 
Caledonian  Society  offer  aAvards  in  fully  forty  classes  of  different 
Apples,  Avhich  seems  too  many,  as  a  number  of  the  exhibits  Avere 
most  unintere.sting. 

M.  Smith,  E.sq.,  PrestAvick,  Ayrshire  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawrie), 
exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  pot  gro'Avn  Apples  Avhich  Avere  of 
very  hiirh  quality. ,  The  specimens  of  EcklinviJle,  Peasgood’s 
Non.such,  Allington  Pippin,  Bismarck,  &c.,  Avere  very’  fine.  A 
silver  medal  aAA’arded. 

Plants. — The  various  dosses  Avere  Avell  filled,  but  speaking 
generally  Avere  not  up  to  a  high  standard  of  culthmtion.  Compared 
Avith  plants  seen  at  the  leading  South  shoAvs,  those  in  Edinburgh 
seem  poor,  and  are  not  equal  to  the  specimens  that  have  at  times 
been  the  glory  of  Waverley  Market  shoAvs.  For  a  group  Mr. 
Wood,  OsAvald  House,  Avas  the  only'  competitor,  with  a  collection 
not  rich,  but  graceful,  and  in  arrangement  Avas  an  improvement 
on  Mr.  Wood’s  usual  exhibits.  For  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  Mr.  Wood  Avas  first,  and  Mr.  McKenna,  Ratho,  second. 
In  three  Orchid  classes,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Freelands,  Forgandenny, 
Avas  first,  and  Mr.  Wood  second.  Specimen  Ferns  Avere  fine, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Murrayfield,  being  first  wdth  handsome  plants,  and 
Mr.  Wood  second.  For  Adiantums  Mr.  Moudie,  Musselburgh, 
AA’as  first,  and  Mr.  Pearson  second.  DAvarf  British  Ferns  Avere  a 
beautiful  class,  Mr.  Brown,  Waterloo  Place,  taking  leading 
honours  AAitli  A’ery  beautiful  plants.  Begonias  were  fairly  good, 
and  Fuchsias  Avere  Avell  groAvn.  Among  foliage  plants  those 
shown  by  Mr.  Thom  Avere  very  attractive. 

Cut  Flow’ers. — The  display  of  cut  floAvers  Avas  most  exten¬ 
sive,  and  speaking  generally  the  exhibits  Avere  fine,  and  more 
than  anything  added  to  the  resplendence  of  the  hall.  Hardy 
border  plants  Avere  a  specially  fine  show,  excelling  anything  seen 
anyAvhere  this  season.  SAveet  Peas  Avere  a  good  show,  but  miles 
behind  ShreAvsbury,  Avhere  the  display  Avas  grand  in  the  extreme. 

For  Gladioli  there  Avere  three  competitors  in  each  class  of 
tAA*elve  and  six  spikes,  and  in  both  classes  Mr.  Bennett,  Berwick- 
on-TAveed,  Mr.  Lawrie,  PrestAvick,  Ayrshire,  and  Mr.  A.  Brydon, 
Innerleithen,  Avere  first,  second,  and  third  respectively.  The 
quality  Avas  fine.  For  twelve  Begonias  Mr.  Johnston,  East  Lin¬ 
ton,  Avas  first  Avitli  very  fine  blooms,  and  the  Roa'.  R.  Rodgers, 
from  the  same  place,  Avas  a  good  second.  For  tAvelve  SIioav  or 
Fancy  Dahlias  Mr.  Sutherland,  Kirkintilloch,  Avas  first.  The 
same  gentleman  was  first  for  Cactus  Dahlias  and  second  for 
pompons.  Mr.  Thos.  Robertson  also  showed  well  in  the  Dahlia 
classes.  For  twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  Malcolm,  Duns, 
was  first  Avith  a  very  fine  lot,  Mr.  McKenzie,  Aviemore,  second, 
and  a  well-knoAvn  groAver,  Mr.  Duncan,  Fogo,  third.  They  were 
all  fine  considering  thei  lateness  of  the  season. 

For  six  Orchids  Mr.  Sharp,  Freelands,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Veitch,  Carlisle,  second.  Roses  Avere  fair  for  the  season.  In  the 
class  for  tAvelve  blooms  Mr.  Bennett,  Helensburgh,  Avas  first,  and 
the  veteran  rosarian,  Mr.  Parlane,  Roav,  second. 

For  tAveU’e  Tea  Roses  Mr.  Parlane  Avas  first  and  Mr.  Bennett 
second.  Roses  in  vases  were  a  good  shoAV,  but  generally  speaking 
not  well  set  up.  Mr.  Whyte,  Helensburgh,  Avas  a  leading  prize- 
taker,  and  also  Mr.  Parlane.  In  the  classes  for  six  vases  Mr. 
Parlane  was  first,  but  the  exhibit  could  hardly  be  called  one  of 
Roses  in  va.ses.  About  two  dozen  Roses  tied  to  a  stick  with 
moss  and  squeezed  into  a  vase  is  surely  not  the  intention  of  the 
prize.  Mr.  A.  Todd,  Musselburgh,  Avho  w’as  second  in  this  class, 
had  vases  of  good  Roses,  beautifully  arranged.  Pansies  and 
Violas  were  a  small  shoAV. 

In, the  clas.s  for  tAvelve  blooms  Chrysanthemums,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  Mr.  Thos.  Baird,  Cambus,  was  first  Avith  marvellous 
blooms  for  September.  Madame  Gustave  Henry  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln  Avere  both  very  fine.  '  Carnations  were  a  nice  show. 
ShoAvn  in  vases  these  far  eclipse  the  old  method  of  single  blooms 
on  stands.  Mr.  Brydon,  Innerleithen,  had  all  the  first  prizes, 
folloAved  hard  by  Mr.  Bennett,  TAveedmouth.  In  the  classes  for 
tAveh'e  and  six  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  Mr.  Brydon  was  first 
and  Mr.  Tho.s.  Robertson  second  in  both  classes,  Avith  very  fine 
exhibits,  splendidly  staged.  Eucomis  regia.  Lobelia  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  Chrysanthemum  maximum.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  were 
specially  noticeable.  For  tAv^A’e  bunches  hardy  border  flowers 
Mr.  Roljertson  Avas  first  and  Mr.  Bi’ydon  second,  Avith  handsome 
stands. 

Asters  were  fairly  good,  but  these  should  be  shoAvn  in  A’ases. 
and  would  be  a  Aveicome  addition  to  a  show.  On  boards  Avith 
Ijaper  collars  they  are  not  Avorth  looking  at.  Mr.  Veitch,  Car¬ 
lisle,  led  with  quilled,  and  Mr.  Forest,  Alexandria,  Avith  flat 
petalled  v’arieties.  Annuals  Avere  good  and  mostly  Avell  displayed 
loosely  in  vases.  Mr.  McAndie,  Inveresk,  Avas  first  Avith  a  hand¬ 
some  selection. 

Bouquets  Avere  a  small  class,  but  fairly  good,  considering  that 
the  competitors  (all  ladies)  seemed  to  be  amateurs,  the  Avhite 
shoAA’.er  bouquet  by  Miss  Mackintosh  being  very  elegant.  For 
the  most  tastefully  arranged  dinner-table  decoration  on  a  space 
5ft  by  3ft,  there  were  five  competitors,  showing  fairly  elegant 
work.  Tlie  first  prize  Avas  awarded  to  INILss  Mackintosh,  but 
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tastes  seemed  to  differ  much  as  to  whether  or  not  she  deserved 
it.  Her  exhibit  was  rich,  but  certainly  not  elegant. 

Vegetables. — In  the  collection  for  twelve  kinds,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  towered  above  his  fellows,  which  was 
as  handsome  a  collection  as  ever  exhibited,  but  judging  from  the 
points  awarded  compared  with  the  possible  obtainable,  the  judges 
had  not  thought  so.  They  must  have  been  in  a  severely  critical 
mood.  His  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Leeks,  Carrots,  and 
Beans  were  specially  good.  Mr.  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  was 
second  with  a  very  fine  lot,  and  Mr.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  was  third. 
In  the  separate  classes  for  vegetables  there  was  a  very  large  dis¬ 
play,  mostly  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Kidd  was  first  for  fine  Cucum¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Macdonald,  Polmont,  for  twelve  very  fine  Tomatoes, 
Mr.  Harper  for  Peas,  and  Mr.  Mackinlay,  West  Park,  for  Beans. 
Mr.  Waldie,  Dollar,  had  beautiful  Celery.  For  twelvei  Leeks 
there  was  a  keen  contest,  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  J.  Cairns  being 
first  and  second,  both  gardeners  to  the  Earl  of  Home  at  different 
residences.  For  twelve  Onions  Mr.  D.  Murray  was  first  with 
very  fine  samples  of  his  Ailsa  Craig.  Mr.  Caldwell,  Polmont,  was 
first  for  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  six*  of  each,  and  also  for 
twelve  kidney  Potatoes,  Mr.  Hood,  St.  Boswell’s,  being  first  for 
twelve  round  Potatoes. 

Nurserymen  s  Competition. 

These  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  show*,  the  Roses 
especially  sui*prising  everybody  both  as  to  their  quality  and 
quantity.  For  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  not  exceeding  100 
bunches,  a  class  in  which  there  has  been  many  a  keen  fight  in 
Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Son,  Aberdeen,  had  matters  all 
their  own  way,  their  usual  opponents  from  the  South  being 
absentees;  but  thei  collection  staged  was  well  up  to  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  show.  For  thirty-six 
Gladioli,  Messrs.  Mair  and  Son,  Prestwick,  w’ere  the  only  exhibi¬ 
tors,  but  their  stand  was  of  outstanding  merit.  Dahlias  were  a 
splendid  class.  For  a  collection  on  a  space  7ft  by  5ft  Mr.  R.  J. 
Hammill,  manager,  the  Vineries,  Acock’s  Green,  was  first  easily 
with  a  very  beautiful  display,  where  quality  and  beauty  of  arrange¬ 
ment  were  both  conspicuous.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son,  Blan- 
tyre,  were  second  with  a  good  lot.  They  wmre  also  first  for 
eighteen  bunches  and  twenty-four  blooms  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr. 
Smellie,  Busby,  following  them  in  both  classes.  Mr.  Smellie  took 
the  lead  for  twenty-four  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  following,  and  for  vases  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  Mr. 
Hammill  was  first. 

Tlie  Rose  clasess  were  a  most  beautiful  show%  and  the  various 
prizes  were  most  keenly  competed  for,  chiefly  by  the  old  rivals, 
Messrs.  Cocker,  Croll,  Dundee,  and  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast. 
Messrs.  Cocker  had  a  long  w’ay  the  best  of  matters — it  seemed  to 
be  their  day.  They  w'ere  first  for  thirty-six,  eighteeji,  and 
tw’elve  blooms,  with  fine  stands  of  good  sized  fresh  blooms  of 
beautiful  colour,  prominent  among  them  being  Captain  Hayward, 
Madame  E.  Verdier,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  Papa  Lambert,  &c.  In  all  three  sec¬ 
tions  Mes.srs.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  second,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson 
third  for  thirty-six  and  eighteen.  In  Tea  Roses  Messrs.  Croll 
and  Adam  and  Craigmile  were  first  and  second.  For  twelve 
crimson  Roses  Messrs.  Croll  were  first  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Messrs.  Cocker  second  wdth  very  handsome  Marie 
Baumann.  For  twelve  pinks  Messrs.  Cocker  were  first  with  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Messrs.  Croll  second  with  Mrs.  John  Laing.  For 
twelve  vases  of  Roses  (H.P.’s  barred)  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Dun¬ 
fermline,  were  first  and  Messrs.  Cocker  second,  a  decision  that 
would  have  been  reversed  if  Messrs.  Cocker  had  devoted  a  little 
more  time  to  arrangement.  For  a  collection  of  Roses  to  occupy 
a  space  5ft  by  5ft  Messrs.  Cocker  were  easily  first  with  a  very 
beautiful  stand,  prominent  being  a  splendid  lot  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Caroline  Testout.  Ards  Rover,  &c.  An  arch,  mostly  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  Cluster  Rose,  was  very  admirable.  This  class  should  be 
allowed  a  little  more  space.  Cut  Chrysanthemums  were  not 
remarkable,  but  Carnations  and  Picotees  in  vases  were  good,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  Selkirk,  leading  for  Carnations  and  Messrs.  Campbell 
for  Picotees. 

Trade  Exhibits. — These  were,  as  usual,  very  numerous  and 
good,  and  they  contributed  much  more  to  the  imposing  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  the  market  than  the  competitive  part  of 
the  exhibition.  'So  popular  is  the  Edinburgh  Autumn  Show  ivith 
trade  exhibitors  that  it  will  soon  be  difficult  to  find  space  for  them 
all  in  the  Waverley  Market.  The  flower  and  plant  loving  public 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  nurserymen  exhibitors,  as  they  have 
no  other  means  of  seeing  many  of  the  beautiful  things  shown. 

The  most  prominent  group  was  that  of  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  occupying  over  1,000  feet  of  space,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  ever  put  up  even  by  this  large-minded  firm.  Huge 
Palms,  BamboOsS,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.,  laid  out  in  a  unique 
and  interesting  manner,  filled  in  with  beautiful  clumps  of  Mollis 
Azaleas,  Liliums,  Eulalias,  Orchids,  &c.,  rendered  this  great 
exhibit  a  most  attractive  feature.  One  Palm  (Phoenix  rupicola), 
with  a  spread  of  over  20ft,  was  a  source  of  great  admiration.  A 
gold  modal  was  awarded.  Another  gold  medal  collection  was  the 


beautiful  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  and  Sons,  arranged  in 
an  elegant  and  chaste  manner:  the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  In 
the  centre  was  a  large  group  with  Palms,  Acers,  Clematis,  Ac., 
surrounded  by  smaller  groups  of  Liliums,  Chry.santhemums, 
Crotons,  very  beautiful  Cocos  Palms,  &c. 

Mesvsrs.  Dickson  and  Co.’s  group  was  very  large  and  imposing, 
w’ith  wealth  of  colour,  largely  supplied  by  their  new  double  salmon 
bedding  Pelargonium  Coronation  Gem.  Some  Vines  in  beautiful 
fruit,  and  others  with  .striking  "foliage,  w’ere  a  feature  in  this  fine 
exhibit,  also  beautiful  vases  of  Roses.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
splendid  group  of  .shrubs,  including  grand  specimen  Hollies;  also 
a  most  attractive  display  of  hardy  border  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Downie’s  exhibit  was  on  a  table  and  had  a  most  im¬ 
posing  effect,  largely  consisting  of  cut  flowers  (arranged  with  great 
ability),  hardy  flowers.  Carnations,  Begonias,  Violas,  Ac.,  being 
most  noticeable.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  exhibited  a  stand  such  as  he  is 
noted  for,  of  everything  choice  in  florists’  flowers,  Carnations, 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Dahlias,  Ac.  ;  also  a  circular  group  on  the 
floor  of  East  Lothian  Stock  and  Hollyhock  spikes,  wdiich  were 
rather  bare  for  effect.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  most  attractive 
table,  and  most  beautifully  arranged,  of  Apples  in  pots,  Begonias, 
Cockscombs,  Feathered  Celosias,  Streptocarpus,  new  Iceland 
Poppies,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  This  w^as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  exhibits  in  the  show.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  gay  and  beautiful 
stand  well  arranged,  as  all  their  exhibits  are,  prominent  being 
Cactus  Dahlias  (including  their  new  gem  Lucifer),  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Violas,  and  Fuchsias  of  fulgens  strain,  of  which  one  (R.  H. 
Hennell)  received  an  award  of  merit.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  had  a 
beautiful  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  including  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Violas,  Carnations,  and  other  attractive  subjects,  an 
award  of  merit  being  given  for  their  new  white  Chrysanthemum, 

J.  C.  Grieve.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  had  a  large  table  of  cut 
Carnations  in  great  variety  and  choice  quality,  most  elegantly 
arranged.  At  each  end  of  the  table  was  a  miniature  rockery 
planted  wdth  alpine  gems,  the  whole  having  a  pleasing  and 
fascinating  aspect.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons, 
Blantyre,  exhibited  choice  variety  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Ac.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  had  his  usual  special  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  were  highly  interesting,  but  his  collection  thi.s 
.season,  while  containing  all  the  choicest  sorts  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  had  little  of  novelty.  Dorothy  Tennant  was 
the  only  one  present  that  the  public  wmre  anxious  to  see.  Samples 
of  Edward  the  Seventh  and  Scarlet  Gem  would  have  been  welcome. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clovenfords,  had  a 
nice  table  of  decorative  plants,  and  baskets  of  Grapes  and  Toma¬ 
toes  grown  with  their  well-know*n  stimulants.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  had  a  small  but  interesting 
collection  of  Carnations.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

A  dainty  corner  in  the  exhibition  was  under  the  south  gallery, 
where  four  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  w^ere  located.  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  from  Bath,  presenting  a  charming  stand 
of  double  Begonias,  which  captivated  the  fancy  of  the  northern 
growers,  no  such  beautiful  exhibit  having  been  seen  here  before. 
W.  Sparshott  (bright  scarlet),  Dorothy  Hardwick  (pink), 
Avalanche  (white),  and  Countess  of  Warwick  (golden  apricot)  were  * 
very  beautiful.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  T.  Jannock,  the  noted  Lily  grower  from  Dersingham, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  very  dainty  exhibit 
of  Lily  and  retarded  Lilacs.  The  Lily  was  the  niagnificent  variety 
known  as  “  Fortin,”  and  was  ahead  of  anything  ever  seen  here 
before.  The  Lilacs  w*ere  in  beautiful  bloom.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley  Heath,  who  has  recently  leaped  into 
fame  as  a  grow’er  of  perpetual  Carnations,  had  a  very  beautiful 
exhibit,  set  up  with  charming  taste,  which  gave  the  exhibit  quite 
the  air  of  novelty.  Floriform,  Royalty,  H.  B.  Crane,  Madame 
Melba,  and  others  wmre  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  Shandwick  Place,  had  for  their 
exhibit  “  A  Dream  of  Roses,”  and  was  perhaps  quite  the  most 
dainty  setting  ever  accorded  the  queen  of  flowers.  A  table  Ibft 
in  length  was  devoted  to  bouquets,  baskets,  a  magnificent  harp 
standing  5ft  high,  an  upright  cross  of  white  Roses,  charmingly 
sprayed  witli  pink,  a  wreath  of  crimson  and  pink,  and  a  lyre  of 
Pearl  and  Sunset  yellow  Roses,  set  in  Prunus  Pissardi  foliage. 
The  whole  was  nicely  upholstered,  and  was  a  source  of  great 
attraction  to  visitors.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  small  collection  of  cut  flowers  and  a  fine  lot  of 
standard  Bays,  used  to  decorate  the  entrance  hall.  The  Ranelagh 
Nursery  Company,  Leamington,  had  a  nice  lot  of  their  new 
Asparagus  myriocladus.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Lister,  Rothesay,  had  miscellaneous  cut  flow’ers  (Silver 
Medal) ;  Mr.  James  Rowatt.  Glas.sford,  a  nice  table  chiefly  Pent- 
stemon.s  of  best  varieties  (Bronze  Medal).  Mr.  "Wm.  Angm, 
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Penicuik,  oxhib'itecl  a  nice  .stand  of  liis  beantifnl  new  form  of 
('hrysantliemum  maximum  King  Edward,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

The  attendance  of  the  public  during  the  two  days  was  very 
large,  the  drawings  at  the  .styles  amounting  to  nearly  £430.  This 
is  a  very  large  sum  wlien  the  number  of  meinbers  and  sub.scribers, 
who  all  get  a  number  of  free  tickets,  is  taken  into  account.  The 
cash  drawings  were  £45  ahead  of  last  year.  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
energetic  secretary,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  all  the  work  was  arranged  and  carried  out,  as  well  as  for 
his  praiseworthy  courtesy  and  obligingness  in  what  is  often  rather 
irritating  circiimstanceLS. 

The  liorticultural  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  Saturday  la.st  of  the  Council  of  the  I’oyal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  great  inter- 
national  exhibition  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  autumn  of  1905. 
Immediate  preparations  are  to  be  made  to  carry  this  out  on  a 
.scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  of  the  previous  international 
exhibitions  successfully  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Old  Cale¬ 
donian.  The  last  International  took  place  in  1891. 

National  Dahlia,  Northern  Division. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  held  its  second  show  of  tho 
season  at  the  Poyal  Botanical  Society’s  Gardens,  Manche.ster,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last ;  and  considering  the  terrible  storms  of 
the  past  few  days  the  show  rvas  unusually  attractive,  few  soiled 
flowers  being  found  in  the  stands.  The  general  arrangement 
throughout  was  of  more  than  ordinary  )nerit.  Mr.  Weathers  and 
Mr.  Paul  did  all  in  their  power  tO'  cater  for  the  visitors  by  pro¬ 
viding  good  music  and  plenty  of  promenading  space.  Many  of 
the  classes  were  lacking  in  competition,  but  the  quality  was  most 
even  throughout. 

For  thirty-six  Show  Dahlias,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was 
■first  with  excellent  flowers.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  (who  had  suffered 
most  severely  froin  the  storm)  was  a  very  good  second,  the  flowers 
being  smaller.  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  was  a  fine  third.  For 
twenty-four  Show  and  Fancy  varieties,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine 
Nur.seVies,  Sevenoaks,  was  tlie  only  exhibitor.  Only  two  staged 
in  the  class  for  twelve  ditto,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  winning 
with  capital  blooms. 

The  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus,  six  flowers  of  each, 
brought  out  a  charming  set;  and  Me.ssrs.  Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silve'rhill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  took  the  lead.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co.,  were  a  splendid  second  with  telling  blooms  of 
Minnie  AVest,  liaymond  Parks,  Imperator,  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  ; 
third.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son.s.  For  the  twenty-four  Cactus, 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  .scored,  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  a  smart 
second.  The  grand  class  in  the  show  was  undoubtedly  that  for 
twelve  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  arranged  for  effect,  brought  out 
some  really  good  work  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale.  Me.s.srs. 
Keynes.  Williams,  and  Co.,  for  second  place,  displayed  good 
treatment  in  their  work.  Beliance  (salmon,  gold  centre,  a  seed¬ 
ling).  Gladiator,  J.  H.  Jackson,  Pink  Pearl,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  rvere 
their  best  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  third. 

The  pompon  Dahlias  attracted  much  attention,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
taking  honours  with  pretty  flowers.  Mrs.  Seale  second,  and  a 
very  dangerous  third  were  Messrs.  Keynes,  AWlIiains,  and  Co., 
the  flowers  not  being  quite  so  large.  The  single  Dahlias  possessed 
a  fascination  for  all,  Messrs.  Cheal  were  the  winners. 

The  amateur  section  was  moderately  filled,  but  there  were 
many  striking  flowers  amongst  them.  The  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias  were  quite  equal  to  those  in  the  professional  classes.  For 
twenty-four  Show  and  Fancies,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Bryn  Penylan, 
Ruabon,  led  with  typical  flowers;  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews,  Derby, 
second.  Mr.  E.  T.  Matthews  carried  the  honours  for  twenty-four 
Cactus,  and  Mr.  J.  Pilling  was  second.  Mr.  F.  H.  McGrath, 
Huddersfield,  won  for  the  twelve. 

Messrs.  Stredwick  gained  five  certificate.S!  for  new  varieties, 
some  of  wliich  did  not  appear  to  be  any  improvement  on  existing 
sorts.  Comet,  a  deep  heliotrope,  striped  crimson;  Rainbow,  rich 
rose  but  very  thin;  Hereward,  warm  creamy  purple,  and  violet 
.striped  ;  George  Gordon,  yellow  ;  and  Mary,  a  Fancy  Cactus. 

Tuade  Exhibits. — “Hobbies,”  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a 
staging  of  .sixty  feet  filled  and  arranged  in  the  best  style.  A 
large  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Mes.srs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  of  their  best.  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  herbaceous  and  florist  flowers;  in  fact,  everything  for 
wliich  they  are  famous  was  shown  to  perfection.  The  arrangement 
of  colour  was  of  the  finest,  and  the  large  gold  medal  well  deserved. 

Yet  another  sixty  feet  was  admirably  filled  by  J.  H.  AVhite  and 
Son,  AVorce.ster.  Phloxes,  Scabious,  early  Chry.santhemums, 
Montbretias,  amongst  which  was  a  handsome  new  seedling,  yellow, 
with  crimson  blotch.  Lobelias,  Gladioli,  Althieas  in  variety,  and 
double  Gypsophila.  They  exhibited  a  grand  Tomato,  AVhite’s 
Majestic,  one  bunch  of  seven  fruits  weighing  3Jlb.  The  gold  medal 
was  well  deservmd. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Bowdon,  secured  the  gold  medal  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  They  also 
secured  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  most  beautiful  collection  of 
Dahlias  in  the  best  of  varieties. 


Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  caused  quite  a 
sensation  with  their  interesting  display  of  Lettuces  planted  in 
cocoa  fibre,  quite  a  show  in  themselves.  Their  display  of  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  &c.,  were  staged  in  extra  choice  variety. 

On  the  opposite  side  the  same  degree  of  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  magnificent  shoiv  of  Tomatoes  from  Me.isrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  consisting  of  70  plates  in  50 
varieties  and  baskets,  a  ver3'  fine  object  lesson  for  connoisseurs, 
so  well  were  the,y  grown.  AVorth  recording  were;  Invincible. 
Queen  Alexandra,  seedling,  very  free  and  handsome.  C’rimson 
Iving,  exti'a  good.  Bunn’s  Superlative  and  Best  of  All  in  reds,  and 
Golden  Jubilee  and  Sunbeam  in  .yellows.  All  the  Fancy  varieties 
were  well  represented.  The  highest  award  was  granted  to  both 
firms.  Mr.  Edwards  was  well  to  the  fore  with  his  table  dcora- 
tions. — R .  P.  R. 

North  Middlesex  Dahlia. 

This  was  held  on  September  9  and  10,  and  was  the  third  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  growing  sccietjq  and  it  took  place  as  last  year  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  rather  more  than  one  half  of 
it  being  filled  with  exhibits.  The  arrangements  of  the  exhibits 
were  considerably  enhanced  by  a  number  of  large  specimen  plants, 
and  also  groups  of  Ferns  contributed  b.v  Mr.  G.  Hemming,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Palace  Grounds.  Certificates  of  merit 
were  awarded  to  a  promising  new  white  Cactus  Dahlia  named  Mrs. 
D.  B.  eVane,  white,  with  primrose  centre;  and  single  Queen 
Alexandra,  of  charming  heliotrope  pink  tint. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  AA^est,  for 
Cactus  Dahlia,  Charing  (pale  orange,  rich,  the  clawlike  florets 
tipped  with  blush,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct  of  the 
tipped  Fancj'  Cactus). 

Messrs.  AV.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  had  a  bold 
collection  of  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  foliage  plants. 

Me.ssrs.  AA^ells  and  Co..  Limited,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  had  a 
choice  collection  of  earl.v  flowering  CTirysanthemums. 

Me.ssrs.  R.  Emberson  and  Son,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  had  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  hardj'  flowers. 

The  Cactus  Dahlia  dominated  throughout  the  .«how,  and  the 
best  thirt.y  Cactus  were  shown  by  Mr.  AV.  Locker,  of  New  Bainet. 
Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Hornse.y,  was  second.  The  best  twenty-four  blooms 
came  from  Mr.  H.  Brown.  Luton;  Mr.  Stilwell,  Finchley,  was  a 
close  second.  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Luton,  had  the  best  twelve  Cactus. 

York  Dahlia,  September  9tb. 

The  first  of  A^ork  Dahlia  shows  was  held  cn  September  9th,  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  was  as  successful 
as  the  promoters  could  have  wished.  The  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Flori.sts.  in  addition  to  the  Chrysanthemum  fixture  in  November, 
hold  what  are  known  as  minor  shows,  and  have  this  jmar  made  a 
new  deiiarture  in  connection  with  these  smaller  exhibitions  by  in¬ 
corporating  with  the  Dahlia  Show  the  fourth  of  these  minor 
fixtures;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  Dahlias,  there  were  large 
numbers  of  classes  devoted  to  other  cut  flowers  and  plants. 
Classes  Nos.  1  to  78  inclusive  were  open  to  members  of  the  society 
onhu  and  the  remainder  open  to  all. 

Open  Class,  Dahlias. — In  the  class  for  thirtt^-six  blooms  of 
Show  and  Fancy  varieties  intermixed,  there  were  five  entries, 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surre.y,  being  placed  first  with  a  first- 
rate  stand  of  bright,  even-.sized  blooms.  Messrs.  Cray  and  Son, 
of  Frome,  .second;  and  Air.  B.  Stringer,  Leeds,  third.  There  was 
a  splendid  show  cf  Cactus  Dahlias,  there  being  six  entries  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  in  twent.y-four  varieties.  Premier  honours 
were  awarded  to  Air.  AA’’.  Baxter,  The  Nurseries,  AAMking ;  Air.  S. 
Alortimer  second,  and  Alessrs.  Clark  and  Son,  Rodley,  third. 
For  twelve  varieties  of  pompon  Dahlias  in  bunches  of  six  blooms 
each,  AIe.ssrs.  Cra,y  and  Son  were  fir.st,  Air.  AA’^.  Hutchinson,  Kirlyy 
Aloorside,  second;  and  Alessrs.  Clark  aiid  Son  third.  For  single 
varieties  only  two  entered. 

Groups. — For  a  group  of  mi.scellaneous  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Air.  Cottam,  of  Cottingham,  led,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Amats,  of 
Heworth  Aucarage,  came  second.  For  a  similar  table  of  Gladioli 
Alessrs.'  Harkness  and  SYn,  of  Bedale,  had  a  very  fair  exliibit, 
setting  up  good  spikes.  Air.  AA'.  Hutchinson  was  second.  Alessrs. 
Harkness  and  Son  were  also  placed  first  for  a  table  of  herbaceous, 
or  annual  flowers,  interspersed  with  summer  flowering  Chiysan- 
themums.  AIe.ssrs.  Kelwaj-  and  Son  gave  a.  large  silver-gilt  medal 
and  7s.  6d.,  and  a  bronze  medal  and  5s.,  for  the  best  collection  of 
cut  flowers  and  herbaceous  perennials  found  in  tbeir  “Manual” 
of  1903.  Air.  Cottam  had  the  best  collection.  Air.  AA’^.  Hutchinson 
second. 

The  same  exhibitors  who  won  in  the  open  section  were  again 
in  the  running  in  the  member.s’,  and  the  popular  varieties  were 
on  view. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibitors  were  “Hobbies,”  Limited, 
Dereham,  with  a  capital  stand  (gold  medal),  Alessrs.  I.saac  House 
and  Son,  AA'estbury-on-Trvm,  Bri.stol,  had  a  large  collection  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  for  which  they  received  a  silver  medal.  The 
same  award  was  also  given  AIe.ssrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  AA’i.sbech, 
for  a  stand  of  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  and  herbaceous  flowers. 
Alessrs.  James  Backhouse  and  Sons,  Limited,  decorfited  the 
orchestra  with  Chnifers,  Palms,  and  other  plants. — J.  S-  XL 
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London  Dahlia  Union,  Sept.  16th  and  17th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Dahlias  under  the  aegis  of  the  Dnion 
was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  present  week  at 
Karl’s  Court,  London.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  as  secretary  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  had  seen  to  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  Prince’s  Hall 
with  Palms  for  the  tables  and  green  cloth  for  the  walls,  and  the 
area  was  screened  off  from  the  public  entrance.  It  was  a  good 
show,  and  competition  was  brisk. 

Special  Prizes  (Open  Classes).— For  a  display  of  Dahlias  in 
a  space  12ft  by^  6ft  (“Hobbies,”  Ltd.,  R.  Dean,  and  W.  Stevens 
giving  the  prizes),  there  was  only  one  competitor  (Mrs.  M.  Y. 
Seale,  of  Sevenoaks),  though  two  had  entered.  She  certainly 
deserved  the  prize,  even  if  alone,  for  the  arrangement  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  show.  Eulalia  gracillima,  golden  Elm,  Asparagus, 
and  Berberis  Darwini  were  used  along  with  the  flowers,  these 
being  raised  on  bamboo  tubes,  6ft  high  in  the  centre. 

Three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias  (Wm.  Marshall’s  prizes). — Mr. 
Stephen  Walker,  High  Street,  Thame,  with  excellently  dressed 


Cactus  Dahlias  (Open  Classes). — For  twelve  varieties  in 
bunches  of  six  (Class  8),  the  first  prize  fell  to  Stredwick  and  Son, 
Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonaids-on-Sea,  with  a  set  of  varieties 
many  of  them  new.  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.  ivere  second;  Mr. 
M  alker,  Thame,  third  ;  and  C’heal  and  Sons  fourth  ;  there  being 
five  good  exhibits.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  the  fore¬ 
most  place  was  taken  by  Burrell  and  Co.  ;  second.  J.  Stredwick 
and  Son;  and  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  third,  out  of  seven 
entries.  For  twelve  blooms  Mrs.  Seale  led  with  sweet  flowers, 
Stredwick  and  Son  second,  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third,  ami 
S.  Mortimer  fourth. 

Class  11  (Amateurs). — The  “Hobbies”  Challenge  Cup,  value 
ten  guineas,  and  4Us.,  for  nine  bunches  of  Cactus  blooms  in 
trebles,  was  won  by  H.  A.  Needs,  of  Horsell,  Woking,  and  Mr. 
W.  Peters  came  .second.  Both  lots  were  very  moderate  in  quality. 
For  the  six  varietie.s,  Mr.  M.  H.  Brown  beat  Mr.  Mawley.  and 
third,  Mr.  lY.  C.  Pagram.  For  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs 
was  first:  W.  Stephen,  Isleworth,  second;  Mr.  H.  Brown,  third; 
and  Mr.  Peters,  fourth.  Mr.  E.  West,  jun..  The  Laurels,  Hen- 


Hyacinths  in  Hyde  Park,  London.  (See  page  266.) 


vases,  beat  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambs.,  and  third  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury.  Five  entered.  Mr.  lYalker  had  six  flowers 
in  each  of  his  vases,  and  used  grasses,  Snowberry,  purple  Prunus, 
and  Golden  Honeysuckle. 

Six  bunches  of  pompon-Cactus  Dahlias. — The  pompon-Cactus 
ma}'  be  defined  as  Cactus  varieties  of  a  small  type,  about  4in  in 
diameter.  For  sprays  they  are  useful.  Keynes,  Williams,  and 
Co.  were  first  with  Dolly,  Fairy,  and  Coronation.  Mrs.  Seale 
was  second,  and  Burrell  and  Co.  third. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  (Open). — For  twenty-four  blooms 
Mr.  Stephen  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  led  with  a  fair  average  set. 
His  finer  flowers  were  Purple  Prince,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Comedian, 
John  Walker,  Shottesham  Hero,  Duchess  of  York,  Matthew 
Campbell,  Florence  Tranter,  Merlin,  Golden  Gem,  and  Maud 
Fellowes.  Second  out  of  seven  came  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  third. 

For  the  twelve  in  this  section  Messns.  Cheal  and  Sons  were 
fir.st,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter  second,  and  F.  Taylor  and  Sons,  Chipping 
Norton,  third.  The  latter  had  the  larger  flowers,  but  the  others 
were  of  a  bettor  colour  and  greater  refinement! 

Am.\teurs. — Mr.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Thame,  beat  !Mr.  '\Y.  Peters. 
Holmehurst,  St.  Leonards,  for  the  twelve  Shows  and  Fancies  in 
tliis  section.  For  six  blooms  Mr.  J.  West,  .inn.,  of  The  Laurels, 
Henley,  led  ;  .second,  Mr.  J.  Findley,  of  Kingham  ;  and  third, 
Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  Henley  ;  the  flower.s  all  being  fine. 


ley,  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  and  third  Mr.  Pagram,  for 
the  half-dozen  varieties.  H.  A.  Needs,  E.sq,  was  foremo.'^t  ; 
Mr.  Mawley,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Finchley,  third,  for  a  va.''0 
of  twelve  blooms,  with  foliage.  In  Class  17,  for  six  of  a  sort, 
there  were  seven  good  entries,  the  place  of  honour  going  to 
Stephen  Walker,  with  Mrs.  Mawley;  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co., 
second,  with  a  yellow  seedling  named  J.  Bryant ;  and  third  not 
discernible.  Mrs.  Seale  was  fourth  with  Mrs.  de  Luca. 

Pompons  (Open), — In  class  18,  for  twelve  varieties  in  bunches, 
the  lead  was  with  Charles  Turner,  having  Bacchus,  Nellie  Broom- 
head,  Queen  of  Whites,  Daisy,  Nerissa,  San  Toy,  Darkest  of  All, 
Jessica.  Hesperia,  Wilfred,  Minnie,  and  Silvia.  Mr.  Walker, 
Thame,  second;  third,  Burrell  and  Co.;  and  fourth.  Cheal  ami 
Sons;  there  being  .seven  entries.  For  the  six  varieties  confined 
to  amateurs.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  led;  Mr.  M.  H.  Brown.  Luton, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C’.  Pagram,  The  Whin,  Weybridge,  third  out 
of  five. 

Singles  (Open  Class). — Messrs.  Cheal  beat  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Seale 
for  the  dozen  sorts,  they  having  Darkne.ss,  a  new  one  ;  al.so  Hilda, 
Princess  of  Wales  (new),  Madge,  Naomi  Tighe,  Mi^s  Morland, 
Yictoria,  Serita,  Leslie  Seale,  Yesuvius,  Columbine,  and  Amos 
PeiTA'.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  was  a  good  third;  and 
the  Pev.  S.  Spencer  Pearce,  of  Woodstock.  Oxon,  fourth;  five 
showing.  Mr.  J.  T.  Htulson  won  for  the  vase  of  single  Dahlias  in 
class  22.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  s- cond ;  Dir.  Kd.  Mawley,  third;  and 
Mr.  W.  Peters,  third. 
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The  new  varieties  were  being  judged  when  our  representative 
had  to  leave;  but  these  will  be  noted  in  our  next. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — “Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  Jolin 
Green),  of  Dereham,  filled  half  the  length  of  the  table  on  the 
south  wall  Avith  Dahlias,  all  of  the  Cactus  type,  with  arches  of 
Smilax  and  bunches  of  Roses  behind  them.  The  other  half  of  the 
same  table  AAas  occupied  by  a  gorgeous  array  of  Gladioli  spikes 
from  Messrs.  Biirrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  there  were  collections  of 
Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay;  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley ;  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  froiu  Feltham  ;  and  Cut- 
bush  and  Soli,  of  Highgato,  London.  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  had  cut 
hardy  border  flowers  ;  and  the  collection  of  Apples  from  Spooner 
and  Sons,  Hounsloiv,  ivas  vei’y  fine.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  of  Brent¬ 
wood,  Avas  also  forAvard  AA'ith  a  collection  of  Dahlias  (pompons  and 
Cactus),  and  Mr.  Williams  staged  his  Rustic  Decorations  from 
Ealing.  FloAver  glasses  came  from  James  Green  and  NepheAv, 
107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  LaAves’  Garden  Manures,  in 
samples,  came  from  148-L  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  Messrs.  Cheal 
had  Dahlias.  Pattisson’s  LaAvn  Boots  Avere  shoAvn. 

Moffat,  September  lith. 

This  shoAv,  held  at  Moffat  on  September  11,  in  connection 
Avith  that  of  the  Moffat  and  Mid-Annandale  Agricultural  Society, 
passed  off  very  successfully,  although  the  competition  in  several 
of  the  classes  Avas  more  limited  than  it  ought  to  be  in  such  a 
district.  The  managers  might  Avell  consider  the  policy  of  throw¬ 
ing  all  the  classes  open,  especially  as  some  of  the  prize-takers  in 
the  confined  classes  do  not  appear  to  be  included  in  the  bounds 
of  Upper  Annandale. 

The  pot  plants  Avere  Avell  shoAvn,  and  Mr.  EAvan  (lameron, 
Ericstane,  Avon  Avith  a  nicely  arranged  table  of  capital  stuff  over 
one  of  good  quality  shoAvn  by  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Ardenholm.  Mr. 
Cameron  had  also  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  silver  medal  for 
the  most  meritorious  plant  in  the  pot  plant  classes.  These  Avere 
good  all  through,  the  leading  prizeAvinners,  in  addition  to  Mr.  E. 
Cameron,  being  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  Craigielands ;  Mr.  A.  Rankin, 
Vicarlands ;  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  HeyAvood  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Murray, 
Ardenholm. 

Cut  floAvens  Avere  very  well  groAvn  and  set  up,  and  the  Asters 
Avere  much  remarked  upon  for  their  quality.  The  leading  Avinners 
in  this  section  Avere :  Mr.  J.  M'Allister,  Drumcrieff ;  Mr.  A. 
Rankine,  Mr.  E.  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  Raphael,  Langshaiv ;  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Alfred  Cottage,  Mr.  J. 
Allen,  Mr.  R.  Stoddard,  Thankerton ;  Mr.  P.  Marshall,  Thanker- 
ton  ;  Mrs.  Farrell,  Eaglesfield  ;  Mr.  D.  WhitelaAv,  Locharbriggs  ; 
Mr.  J.  PettigreAv,  Lamington  ;  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Mr.  J.  Purves, 
MarchbankAvood  ;  and  Mr.  J.  M'Gillivray,  Craigieburn,  the  latter 
carrying  off  all  the  firsts  for  bouquets  and  sprays. 

There  Avas  little  competition  in  the  fruit  classes  except  for 
Grapes,  Avhere  some  creditable  exhibits  Avere  shoAvn,  Mr.  D. 
Anderson,  Sunnybrae,  and  Mr.  J.  Allen,  Arundel,  Dumfries, 
AAinniiig  tAvo  firsts  each,  and  Mr.  E.  Cameron  and  Mr.  L.  Fraser 
one  each.  The  vegetables  Avere  not  so  good  as  in  former  years, 
and  many  of  the  prizes  fell  to  Avinners  in  the  classes  already 
named.  The  Avinner  for  the  collection  Avas  Mr.  J.  M‘Allister, 
aa  Iio  .set  up  a  good  variety  of  Avell-grown  produce.  The  amateurs 
shoAved  Avonderfully  AA’ell  for  the  season,  though  their  fruit  Avas 
also  A'ery  limited  in  quantity.  The  number  of  prizeAvinners  here 
is  too  great  for  detail  in  the  available  space. — S. 

Kilmarnock,  September  lOth. 

This  old-established  shoAv  continues  to  hold  its  own  Avell  as 
one  of  the  leading  proA'incial  horticultural  exhibitions  in  Scotland, 
and  almost  200  additional  entries  cheered  its  promoters  and  gave 
promise  of  a  good  shoAv,  a  promise  Avhich  Avas  amply  fulfilled  Avhen 
it  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  September  10.  Although 
the  Aveatlier  has  been  almost  the  Avor.st  on  record  for  many  years, 
the  quality  of  the  produce  Avas,  as  a  rule,  splendid,  and  shoAved 
that  much  cultural  skill  and  great  care  had  been  expended  on  the 
outdoor  floAvers  and  vegetables.  The  pot  plants  Avere  exceedingly 
good  and  the  cut  floAvers  Avere  .surprisingly  fine,  although  at  this 
shoAv  these  are  ahvays  good. 

In  the  open  classes  the  Dahlias  Avere  A'ery  fine,  Mr.  G.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mr.  J.  W.  Templeton,  Mr.  W.  BroAvn,  or  Mr.  G.  Richmond 
leading  in  all  but  the  singles,  Avhere  Mr.  J.  Kerr,  Annick  Lodge, 
Avas  first.  The  best  Gladioli  came  from  Mr.  Laurie,  of  PrestAvick, 
that  noted  district  for  the  Gladiohus.  Mr.  Begg.  Dairy,  Avas  first 
for  Pansies,  the  Violas  from  Mr.  J.  Muir  being  placd  first  in  their 
classy.  Mr.  J.  HaddoAv  led  in  the  three  classes  for  Asters,  and  Mr., 
J.  Kerr  in  that  for  herbaceou-s.  The  Roses  brought  out  a  good 
competition,  Mr.  B.  Martindale  Avinning  for  tAAelve,  and  Mr.  W. 
Hill  for  six.  Among  other  Avinners  in  this  section  Avere  Mes.srs. 
J.  Tyre,  H.  M'Fadzean,  D.  Burns,  G.  LaAvson,  R.  BroAvn, 
J.  Anderson,  W.  Wilson,  and  J.  Hart.  Mr.  T.  MJvelvie, 
Braehead,  led  for  table  plants  and  Dracaenas ;  Mr.  H.  Wilson  for 
Fuchsias,  greenhouse  plants.  Ferns,  and  Begonias,  though  Mr.  A. 
Millar  had  the  best  tAAO  Fuchsias.  Mr.  J.  Noble  Avon  for  foliage 


plants,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Laurie  for  Ferns,  Mr.  R.  Brown  being  first 
for  Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit  brought  out  a  good  competition,  Mr.  J.  Hart  leading 
Avith  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Mr.  P.  M‘Donald  Avith  “any  other” 
black ;  Mr.  W.  White,  Avith  Avhite  Grapes,  and  the  same  exhibitor 
Avith  the  best  bunch  of  Grapes.  Mr.  D.  Murphy  had  the  best 
collection  of  Apples  and  the  best  tAA'elve  dessert  and  tAvehm  kitchen 
Apples.  Mr.  R.  LaAvrie  had  the  best  Pears,  and  Mr.  J.  Hart  aa  oii 
for  the  indoor  fruit  and  the  collection  of  hardy  fruit.  The 
vegetable  classes  Avere  Avell  competed  for,  and  the  first  prize  for 
a  collection  AA-as  Avon  by  Mr.  T.  Anderson ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Dunlop  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  M'Kelvie.  The  amateurs’  and  Avorking  men’s  sec¬ 
tions  Avere  Avell  filled  and  some  excellent  produce  shoAvn. — A.  T. 

Shropshire  Horticultural. 

The  treasurers  of  this  society  (Mes.srs.  William  Phillips  and 
James  Vine)  have  had  a  list  draAvn  up  of  the  total  subscriptions 
and  receipts  in  connection  Avith  their  sIioaa's,  for  each  year  since 
1875  to  1902.  In  1875  the  .sub.scriptions  amounted  to  £318  odd, 
and  this,  Avith  the  gate  money  at  the  shoAv,  Avas  £791.  In  1890, 
the  subscriptions  Avere  £428,  and  the  general  total  for  the  year 
£2,963.  Last  year  the  .society  had  £433  18s.  sub.scription.s, 
£428  11s.  4d.  from  cheap  tickets,  £1,004  16s.  3d.  and  £1,918  5s. 
for  the  tAvo  days’  respective  takings,  £1,216  4s.  lOd.  as  “sundry 
receipts,  including  intere.st”;  making  a  total  of  £5,001  15s.  5d. 
for  last  year  alone.  The  grand  total  for  the  28  years  amounts  to 
£79,586  15s.  8d.  ;  and  out  of  this  £6,953  Os.  6d.  have  been  donated 
for  various  improvements  and  objects  connected  Avith  the  toAvn 
of  Shrewsbury.  Could  not  the  committees  of  .some  poor,  strug¬ 
gling  gardening  societies  use  some  of  the  figures  and  facts  in  their 
letters  of  appeal  to  the  Avell-to-do  of  their  localities,  and  the 
members  of  their  tOAvn  Corporations?  If  outside  people  could  be 
led  to  see  .solid,  permanent,  material  gain  in  supporting  a  local 
organisation  Avhose  first  object  is  the  exhibition  of  the  best  garden 
produce  of  the  land,  doubtless  they  Avould  more  readily  as.sist. 
But  in  too  many  cases  the  floAver  sIioav  is  simply  a  floAver  show, 
and  comes  once  a  year.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  courting  the 
public  aid. 

- ^ - 

National  Statistics. 


Last  Aveek  there  Avas  issued  by  the  Governinent  an  important 
return  Avhich  had  been  prepared  and  published  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Gibson  BoAvles,  M.P.  The  summary  table  in  this  retain  is  as 
follows : — 


1861. 

1881. 

1891. 

19(2. 

Population  (millims) . 

28-9 

34  9 

37-7 

41  9 

Death-rate  per  1000  . 

21-6 

18-9 

20-2 

16-3 

Birth-rate . 

34-6 

33) 

31-4 

28  6 

Paupers,  in  and  out -door  (000 
omitted)  . 

1054 

I’lO 

956 

1001 

Emigrants,  British  and  Irish 

65,197 
55s  4d 

243,002 

218,607 

211,414 

Wheat,  average  price  per  <|r.  (4S0Ib.) 

45s  4(1 

37s  Od 

i8s  Id 

Bf  of.  average  per  stone  (Sib.) 

4s  2d 

4s  i04J 

4s  Od 

4s  0|<1 

Foreign  grain,  <fec.,  imports.  Colonial 
produce  excluded  (000  omitted) 

£32,358 

£51.8.52 

£.52  003 

£5-2.979 

Food  imports,  total  (000  omitted)  . . 

£88,111 

£181  673 

£188,177 

£-224,520 

Food  imports  from  Colonies  (000 
omitted)  . 

£16.655 

£30,012 

£36,117 

£43,516 

Food  imports,  total  per  head 

£■5 

£.5  4s 

£5 

£5  83 

Exports,  total,  in  millions  .. 

£160 

£297 

£300 

£349 

Exports,  British  and  Irish  .. 

£125 

£234 

£217 

£283 

Imports,  totals  (millions)  .. 

Trade,  total  per  head . 

£217 

£397 

£435 

£528 

£13 

£19  18s 

£19  14s 

£-20  18s 

Income-tax  yield  per  penny  (000 
omitted)  . 

£1152 

£1915 

£•2238 

£2580 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  (000  omitted) 

£11,633 

£80,835* 

£114,484* 

(estimated) 

£197,105* 

British  Shipping  Tonnage  (000 
omitted)  . 

4806 

6691 

8279 

10,054 

Bankers’  Clearing-House  returns 
(in  millions) . 

£‘i3'7 

£3848 

£10,0-29 

Friendly  Society  Deposits,  U.K.  (000 
omitted)  . 

— 

£13  999 

£-26,663 

Not  yet  known. 

*  ExL'luding  investments  in  Government  Stock. 


- 1  mim  I - 

Publications  Receia’ed. — “  The  Agricultural  Economist,”  Sep¬ 
tember,  1903.  *  *  “City  of  Boston  ,U.S.A.)  Department  of 

Parks  ” ;  tAAonty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  year  ending  January  31,.  1903.  This  book  of 
sixty  pages  is  Avholly  concerned  Avith  reporting  the  progresss  or 
alterations  in  the  Boston  Parks,  Avith  tables  of  expenditure.  A 
feAv  good  half-tone  illustrations  accompany  the  letterpress.  *  * 

“The  British  Inventor,”  No.  5,  September,  1903.  *  *  “Agri¬ 

cultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1903.”  This  is  a  copy  of  the 
summary  tables  of  thei  principal  crops  and  live  stock  in  each 
county  of  Great  Britain  in  1903,  noAV  in  course  of  distribution  to 
occupiers  of  land,  and  Avill  be  forAvarded  to  applicants  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

RIPE  FRUIT  ON  WALL  TREES. — Pi’otection  in  various 
ways  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  trees  carrying  ripe  fruit. 
Enemies  abound,  and  will  soon  destroy,  or  at  least  injure  and 
disfigure  the  choicest  specimens.  A  constant  look-out  must  be 
kept  to  thwart  the  depredations  of  earwigs,  woodlice,  and  other 
creeping  insects.  The  earwigs  may  be  trapped  in  hollow  Bean¬ 
stalks,  folded  strips  of  brown  paper,  small  match-boxes,  and 
similar  contrivances,  examining  them  every  morning  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  pests.  Birds  are  troublesome  to  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Plums  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  develop  colour  and  flavour. 
Protection  should  be  afforded  by  a  covering  of  small  mesh  netting. 
Wasps,  though  not  so  numerous  this  season,  may  in  some  places 
prove  annoying.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  may 
be  enclosed  in  muslin  bags  to  exclude  them,  also  employing  a  few 
traps  in  the  form  of  wide  mouthed  bottles,  three  parts  filled  with 
sweetened  beer  and  hung  about  the  trees.  When  sufficiently 
ripe  gather  all  the  fruit.  If  in  perfect  condition  it  will  keep 
some  time  in  a  cool  fruit  room,  laying  all  the  soft  fruits  on  a 
base  of  wood  wool,  and  covering  with  tissue  paper.  Some  of  the 
choice  late  Plums  possess  good  keeping  qualities  and  remain 
excellent  even  until  they  slightly  shrivel.  Ripe  Red  Currants 
on  north  walls  must  be  netted  over  as  protection,  and  wet  ex¬ 
cluded  with  mats.  Choice  Apples  and  Pears  must  have  all  the 
light  po.ssible  to  attain  colour,  but  protected  with  nets.  Gather 
and  store  the  various  varieties  as  they  can  be  readily  detached 
from  the  spurs. 

WALL  TREES  CLEARED  OF  CROPS.— More  facilities  are 
offered  in  the  disposing  of  branches  and  shoots  when  the  trees 
have  been  cleared  of  fruit.  Superfluous  branches  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  it  may  happen  that  a  number  of  the  principal  ones 
are  too  crowded,  thus  spoiling  many  others.  This,  then,  is  a  suit¬ 
able  time  to  thin  out,  so  disposing  them  that  the  main  branches 
of  trained  trees  on  walls  are  not  closer  together  than  a  foot.  The 
presence  of  the  foliage  on  the  trees  is  a  good  guide  as  to  distance. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  bear  principality  upon  young 
wood,  have  no  use  for  the  shoots  after  the  crop  has  been  cleared, 
Jience  these  shoots  maj^  be  cut  out,  which  will  give  room  for  the 
Kuccessionals  to  receive  the  benefit  of  abundant  light  and  air. 
Much  benefit  accrues  from  a  thorough  syringing  of  those  trees 
which  are  likely  to  be  infested  with  red  spider  or  aphis.  Water 
applied  with  the  force  of  a  garden  engine  dislodges  them,  and 
the  moisture  benefits  the  roots. 

WATERING  WALL  TREES. — Lack  of  moisture  is  a  common 
cause  of  poor  and  indifferent  crops,  and  means  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  matter  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  where  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  deficient  in  moisture. 
Dust  dry  soil  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  clear  water,  and 
after  this  apply  liquid  manure  copiously.  This  will  add  food  to 
the  soil,  ready  to  be  appropriated  by  the  fibrous  roots.  Weakly 
trees  will  be  improved  by  the  treatment,  and  those  partially 
exhausted  by  heavy  cropping  are  recuperated  to  a  great  extent. 
The  effects  of  adequate  moisture  will  be  in  all  cases  immediate. 

PREPARATION  OF  GROUND  FOR  PLANTING  FRUIT 
TREES. — This  is  an  important  operation,  and  should  not  be 


delayed  until  the  time  for  planting  arrives.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  necessity  for  freshly 
disturbed  soil  to  become  consolidated  to  some  extent  before  the 
trees  or  bushes  are  inserted.  The  question  of  working  in  manure 
depends  on  the  class  of  fruit  to  be  planted.  Apples  and  Pears 
and  stone  fruits  require  little  or  no  manure  adding  to  the  soil. 
It  will  cause  a  strong,  sappy,  and  fruitless  growth.  Manure 
when  required  may  be  given  on  the  surface.  Small  bush  fruit 
may,  however,  have  the  ground  liberally  treated  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  manure  and  no  unsatisfactory  results  will  follow.  The 
soil  should  in  all  cases  be  made  firm.  Trench  one  or  two  spits 
deep  below  the  surface  spit,  being  careful  not  to  bring  inert, 
poor  subsoil  to  the  surface  and  bury  the  comparatively  good  top 
soil.  The  work  may  be  carried  out  at  convenient  opportunities 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  then  have  become  firm 
enough  for  planting  the  trees  early  in  November. 

LIFTING  YOUNG  TREES. — While  the  leaves  still  remain  on 
the  trees  the  time  is  opportune  to  effect  the  removal  of  any  that 
are  growing  too  luxuriantly.  Preparations  should  be  made  to 
lift  and  replant  quickly,  securing  a  good  ball  of  roots  if  possible, 
but  shortening  back  any  strong  roots,  these  rooting  deeply  being 
the  cause  of  over-luxuriance.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Pears  may  all  be  dealt  with.  Firm 
the  ground  about  the  roots,  and  use  no  manure,  simply  good  soil 
of  a  loamy  character.  A  good  watering  afterwards  will  prove 
beneficial,  and  a  light  mulching  of  manure  of  a  strawy  character. 
In  the  case  of  dry,  sunny  weather  following  immediately  on  trans¬ 
planting  freshen  the  foliage  with  the  syringe,  and  this  will  greatly 
help  the  trees  to  retain  their  foliage  for  a  longer  time,  and  thu.s 
encourage  new'  roots  to  form.- — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES :  TREES  RIPENING  THE 
FRUIT  IN  JULY. — Whenever  there  are  cases  of  bad  setting  and 
stoning  of  the  fruit,  lifting  the  trees  when  they  give  indications  of 
falling  is  desirable,  as  they  respond  to  it  and  root-pruning  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  If  the  trees  are  young,  have  a  tendency  to 
late  growth,  and  do  not  ripen  the  wood  w'ell,  a  trench  may  be 
made  for  root-pruning  in  the  manner  indicated  a  fortnight  ago. 
Older  trees  that  make  strong  wmod  should  have  the  roots  wholly 
or  partially  lifted  and  pruned  before  the  leaves  have  all  fallen. 
Weakly  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  greatly  benefited  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  soil  from  over  and  amongst  the  roots.  Fresh 
loam,  rather  strong,  with  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a 
tw'entieth  of  wood  ashes,  answer  in  place  of  the  soil  removed, 
following  with  a  good  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Where 
the  soil  is  calcareous,  and  wood  ashes  not  available,  employ 
steamed  bonemeal  and  sulphate  of  potash,  three  parts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  one  part  of  the  latter,  801b  of  the  mixture  to  each  cartload 
or  cubic  yard  of  the  loam,  incorporating  thoroughly  before  placing 
in  tlie  border.  Cleanse  all  the  foliage  of  red  spider  and  brown 
aphides  by  water  directed  with  force  from  a  syringe  or  garden 
engine,  and  repeat  occasionally.  Brown  scale,  however,  cannot 
be°so  dislodged,  and  the  other  pests,  especially  brown  aphis,  only 
partially  so  ;  therefore,  apply  an  insecticide. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  grandest  Peaches,  as  regards  size, 
colour,  and  quality,  are  such  as  Gladstone,  Sea  Eagle,  Comet,  and 
Golden  Eagle,  Thomas  Rivers  being  a  very  promising  variety, 
large  round,  freestone,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  firm,  juicy  and 
full-flavoured  flesh.  All  the  late  Peaches  and  Nectarines  require 
generous  treatment  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  through  the 
growing  season,  with  no  lack  of  nourishment  when  the  fruit  is 
taking  the  last  sAvelling,  then  there  is  no  deficiency  of  juice  and 
flavoui’.  If  the  trees  are  pinched  in  these  respects  the  fruit  will 
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please  the  eye,  but  not  satisfy  the  palate.  When  the  roots  find 
due  supplies  of  liquid  the  trees  and  fruit  do  not  suffer,  but  a  rather 
drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  beneficial  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Some  soft  netting,  looped  up  in  small  pockets  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruits  bruising  each  other,  is  useful  to  save  any  fruits 
falling  through  ripeness.  Thin  the  shoots,  where  too  crowded. 
The  growths  that  have  borne  fruit,  not  being  extensions,  should, 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  be  cut  out  to  a  successional  shoot 
at  the  base. — St.  Albans. 


S' 

m  BEE-KBKPER. 

1 

Driving  Bees. 

Autumn  is  the  time  when  driving  becomes  general.  The  usual 
object  of  the  practice  of  this  art  is  to  obtain  the  honey  Avithout 
destroying  the  bees.  It  is  only  necessary  to  drive  the  bees  AA  hen 
they  are  on  fixed  combs  as  in  skeps.  If  they  are  driven  at  the 
close  of  the  honey  harvest  they  may  be  utilised  by  forming  extra 
stocks  or  for  uniting  and  strengthening  weak  colonies.  When  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  bees  in  the  skeps  are  perfectly 
healthy, .it  is  better  to  put  them  on  ready  built  combs.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  join  more  than  two  lots  together  unless  they 
are  Aveak  ones.  By  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  unite  for  -AAi'inter, 
such’ a  colony  Avill  have  become  fairly  strong  AA'itli  fiA^e  ot'inox’e 
bars  of  bees  and  brood,  and  if  not  sufficiently  strong  to'  ivinter 
alone,  Avill  be  a  A’aluable  addition  to  a  AA’eak  ^oek. 

The  secret  of  succe.ss  in  drhdng  is  expressed  in  Langstroth’s 
principle  :  “  The  honey  bee-  Avhen  filled  Avith  honey  never  A’olun- 
teers  an  attack,  but  acts  solely  on  the  defen.sive.”  The  middle! 
of  a  fine  day  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation,  and  if  the  .skep  is 
left  on  the  old  stand  until  the  evening  all  the  flying  bees  AA'ill  be 
captured  AA’ithout  loss.  The  process  is  as  folloAvs : — Puff  a  little 
smoke  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  skep  Avhich  it  is  intended  to 
operate  upon,  and  AA-ait  a  feAA*  niinuteuS  to  give  the  bees  time  to 
gorge  themselves  with  honey.  Noav  gently  lift  the  luA^e  off  its 
stand  and  carry  it  a  feAA’  yards  aAvay  and  place  an  empty  skep 
on  the  stand  from  Avhich  the  colony  Avas  taken  to  catch  the  bees 
returning  from  the  fields  during  the  operation,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  going  into  the  adjacent  liiA'es,  causing  fighting  and 
robbing. 

The  hive  to  be  driven  must  noAV'  be  placed  bottom  upAvards  in 
a  bucket,  aftei’Avards  placing  an  empty  skep  over  the  full  one 
and  attaching  them  at  the  junction  at  the  back.  The  ends  of  the 
comb  should  be  nearest  the  operator,  so  that  the  bees  can  run 
along  them  and  up  into  the  skeps  aboAm.  Thus  arranged,  there 
should  be  a  good  part  of  the  two  skeps  in  contact  at  the  back, 
over  which  the  bees  may  have  their  moA^ements  expedited  if 
they  are  disposed  to  linger  by  brushing  AA’ith  a  feather,  or  jarring 
the  hive  sufficiently  to  shake  the  clu.ster  till  it  breaks.  After 
smoking  and  properly  subduing,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  bees 
flying  during  the  process. 

In  driving  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  combs  vibrate  until 
the  bees  consider  them  untenable,  and  this  is  done  by  gently 
tapping  Avith  the  hands  the  loAver  hh^e,  and  in  a  fcAv  minutes  the 
bees  Avill  begin  to  run  into  the  upper  darkened  hive.  As  the  bees 
will  not  remain  in  the  iieAv  hive  Avithout  the  queen  the  driver 
must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  queen  as  she  runs  into  the 
top  .storey.  The  causes  of  failure  in  drivung  bees  are  generally 
cold,  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  unsealed  food,  or  paucity  of 
bees. 

The  cold  deters  a  small  population  from  leaving  the  brood, 
and  bees  Avill  not  drive  until  gorged  Avitli  food,  the  absence  of 
which  unsealed  renders  them  stupid,  and  instead  of  running  out 
they  fly,  or  cling  to  the  combs;  and  a  small  population  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  find  a  portion  of  the  hive  Avhere  the  vibra¬ 
tion  is  less  as  against  the  .sides  of  the  hives.  By  exciting  them 
or  warming  them  up,  they  may,  after  they  have  been  subdued  by 
smoking,  in  cold  Aveather  be  driven  by  sprinkling  on  the  bees  and 
combs  a  little  Avarm  syrup.  This  they  Avill  quickly  lick  up,  and 
they  may  be  driven  as  merrily  as  at  midsummer. — E.  E., 
Sandbach. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

(leo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees. 
Clibrans,  Altrincham. — Carnations  and  Pansies. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons.  130.  I'nion  Street,  Aberdeen. — Bulbs. 

Thos.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree.  Liverpool. 

J,R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  LoAvdham,  Notts. — Hardy 
Fruits.  Roses. 

Pennell  and  Sons,  Lincoln  and  Grimsby. — Biilbs. 

Amos  Perry.  The  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. — 
Part  1,  Bulbs  and  Tubers  ;  fhirt  2,  Border  and  Rock  Plants. 

A.  W.  P.  Pike.  Llanishen,  Cardiff. — Carnations  and  Picotecs. 

Wm.  Sydenham,  TamAvorth. — Pansies,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Car¬ 
nations,  Michaelmas  Daisies. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Cox'rt  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  reipiested  that  no  one  Avill  Avritc  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  avc  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
■  one  occasion. 

SPOTTED  VINE  LEAVES  (T,  T.).— Too  late  for  an  answer 
this  week  :  see  next  issue.  '  ' 

FLOWERS  IN  GREENWICH  PARK  (Wh  J.  M.).— We  will 
be  able'  to  u-e  some  of  the  notes  in  due  course. 

GOOSEBERRIES  UNHEALTHY  (A.  J.  S.)— We  think 
there  mast,  be  some  ether  reason  for  the  branches  dying.  The 
galvanised  netting,  Ave  presume,  does  not  touch  the  bushes,  but 
is  elevated  over  them;  and,  further,  if  this  netting  AA'as  the 
cause  of  the  injuiy  av©, should  scarcely  expect  the  Currants  to 
remain  healthy  in  the  ..same  quarter.  We  knoAv  of  Gooseberry 
bushes  that  liave.  been  covered  Avith  galvanised  Avire  netting 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  has  resulted, 
the  netting  being  fixed  6ft  from  the  ground.  The  soil  is  perhaps 
too  hot  and  dry  for  Gooseberries,  and  Ave  should  mulch  it  in 
summer  to  retain  the  moisture. 

GRASS  SEEDS  FOR  RENOVATING  PERMANENT  PAS¬ 
TURE  (Robesten  Walthen). — The  most  likely  Gra.sse.s  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Avhere  there  is  great  drought  in  summer  and  heavy  rains 
in  Avinter  are  Festuca  duriuscula,  F.  ovina,  F.  rubra,  Cynosurus 
cristatus,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Lolium  perenne,  Poa  pratensis, 
Phleum  pratense,  Holcus  lanatus,  and  H.  mollis,  Avith  the  legu¬ 
minous  plants  Medicago  lupulina.  Trifolium  filiforme,  and  T. 
repens.  Of  CloA-ers  the  last-named  is  most  likely  to  succeed, 
and  of  it  Ave  .should  employ  41b  of  seed,  and  the  others  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  folloAvs  ; — Medicago  lupulina,  41b;  Festuca  rubra,  21b; 
Cynosurus  cristatus,  21b ;  Dactylis  glomerata,  Holcus  lanatus, 
H.  mollis,  Phleum  pratense,  and  Poa  pratensis  each  lib ;  Lolium 
perenne  being  employed  alone  A\ith  those  named  at  the  rate 
of  41b  per  acre,  or  2Hb  altogether  if  the  pasture  be  very  bare. 
If  the  situation  be  high  add  21b  of  Festuca  duriuscula,  and  11b 
of  Festuca  oA'ina. 

ASTER  PLANTS  DESTROYED  IN  THE  STEM  (D.  W.).— 
The  small  Avhite  insect  to  Avhich  you  allude'  as  eating  off  the  bark 
of  the  stem  aboA’e  the  surface  of  the  ground  Ave  did  not  discover, 
but  found  the  bark  present,  and  on  its  surface  a  delicate  AA'hite 
mould,  and  this  accorded  Avith  that  causing  sleeping  disease  in 
Tomatoes.  The  disease  is  knoAvn  as  Aster  sickness,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  attack  by  a  Avhite  Avorm,  termed  the  Aster  Avqrm 
(Enchytrseus  parvulus),  but  there  are'  many  cases  of  Aster  sick¬ 
ness  Avithout  the  presence  of  the  annelid,  Avhile  in  other  instances 
of  collapse  the  Avhite  Avorm  is  present  in  the  dead  tissues,  usually 
betAveen  the  bark  and  the  Avood,  hence  accompanies  rather  than 
induces  the  decay  of  the  root  stem.  We  consider  the  fungus  the 
cau.se  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  Fusarium.  The  fungus  attacks  the 
root-stem,  or  at  least  enters  the  plant  by  the  root,  young  plants 
suddenly  going  off  here  and  there,  and  frequently  the  plants  do 
not  succumb  until  Avell  advanced  for  floAvering  or  cAmn  coming 
into  bloom.  Steps  should  be  directed  to  destroying  the  fungus 
in  its  saprophytic  life  by  dressing  the  ground  Avith  lime  or  basic 
cinder  phosphate,  and  kainit.  If  the  ground  be  dressed  Avith 
basic  cinder  phosphate  11b  to  21b  per  square  yard,  and  6oz  to  12oz 
of  kainit  per  square  yard,  iu  the  autumn,  and  the  ground  Avell 
dug  and  forked  oA'er  in  spi’ing  once  or  tAvice  before  planting  time 
arrives,  it  is  seldom  that  the  plants  suffer  from  Aster  sickness. 

There  is  a  possibility,  hoAvever,  of  the  plants  being  infected 
in  the  seed  pan  or  pricking  out  box,  to  guard  against  Avhich  the 
soil  should  be  sterilised,  heating  to  ISOdeg  and  not  oA^er  212deg, 
or  mixing  Avith  the  compost  for  soAving  seed  or  pricking  off  lib  of 
a  mixture  of  eight  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate  and  three  parts 
kainit  to  281b  of  compost  some  time,  say  six  Aveeks,  in  advance 
of  soAving,  and  turning  once  or  tAvice  before  use.  Dressing  the 
ground  Avith  a  mixture  of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  ecjual  parts 
by  measure,  applying  2 lb  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  and 
forking  in  shortly  in  adAmnce  of  planting,  is  also  useful,  and  good 
against  predatory  animal  and  fungoid  pests. 

The  A’arieties  you  mention  are  relatiA^ely  Aveaker  in  constitu¬ 
tion  than  the  Victoria  and  Divarf  A'ai'ieties,  hence  more  siiscep- 
tible  to  contract  the  disease.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  disease 
goes.  OA^er  Avith  the  seed,  but  on  this  point  opinions  differ,  and  no 
satisfactory  data  is  forthcoming. 
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BOTHY  LIFE:  GOOD  AND  BAD  FOREMEN  (Hopeful).— 
Tho  whole  question  was  debated  at  some  length  only  a  few  months 
ago  in  our  columns.  Our  advice  is:  Do  your  best  in  all  things; 
and  if  you  think  you  have  cause  for  complaint,  ask,  as  a  man, 
to  state  your  case  before  the  gardener-in-chief.  Insist  upon  it, 
and  let  him  be  iudge, 

'THEORETICAL  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CELTURAL  SOCIETY  (T.  T.). — The  secretary  of  the  Society 
(117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.)  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  if  you  apply  to  him.  There  is  an  annual  examination 
in  April,  at  which  you  are  free'  to  sit,  and  yoii  will  get  .specimen 
copies  of  the  questions  put  from  the  secretary,  as  addressed  above. 
Watch  our  advertisement  columns  for  tuitioners  by  corre¬ 
spondence. 

BOOK  ON  TABLE  DECORATIONS  (X.  Y.  B.).— Books  on 
this  subject  are  generally  only  to  be  had  second-hand.  We 
believe  there  is  at  least  one  in  prei^aration  for  the  Press.  We 
have  by  us  several,  but  the  best  is  one  by  Mr.  William  Low,  of 
Euston  Gardens,  Thetford,  who  details  (and  employs  wood 
engravings)  his  decorations  as  carried  out  at  Euston  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Grafton.  It  was  published  in  1887  by  Richard 
C'lay  and  Sons,  London,  and  is  likely  enough  obtainable. 

t  DRESSING  VINE  BORDERS  (H.  C.  C.).— As  a  winter  dress¬ 
ing  to  the  border  we  advise  a  mixture  of  two  parts  dissolved 
bones,  dry  and  crumbling,  and  one'  part  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia  (known  to  the  mannre  dealer  as  refined  kainit,  and 
having  a  percentage  of  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash  or 
about  2G  to  28  per  cent,  pure  potash,  and  25  to  30  per  cent, 
sulphate  of  magnesia.,  and  containing  under  2^  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  thus  showing  that  the  potash  and  magnesia  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  in  the  form  of  sulphate).  Of  this  mixture  4oz  to  8oz 
may  be  applied  per  square  yard,  and  very  lightly  pointed  in. 
We  have  found  this  mixture  have  a  good  effect  where  Ham- 
bui’ghs  do  not  colour  well  and  are  given  to  shanking. 

MUSCAT  HAMBURGH  GRAPE  (Idem).— The  Muscat  Ham- 
burghs  cracking  when  about  half  coloured  is  probably  due  to 
excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  of  consequent  excess  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  The  only  preventive  we  have  found  of  any  real  use  has 
been  keeping  the  A^ine  relatively  dry  at  the  roots,  even  to  the 
extent  of  causing  the  foliage  to  become  very  slightly  limp,  but 
not  tO'  the  extent  of  flagging  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
sun,  mulching  the  border  with  short,  dry  material,  and  affording 
a  little  ventilation  constantly  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  berries,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  In  extreme  cases,  and  when  the  Vines  are 
extra  vigorous,  cutting  the  shoots  about  half  through  a  few 
joints  below  the  bunch  has  a  good  effect,  hut  the  chief  thing  is 
dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and'  Soil  consistent  with  the 
health  of  the  Abne  and  finish  of  the  Gr-apes,.  The  cutting  half 
through  of  the  .shoots  .should  be  done.  asispiQii  as  tliK?  berries  com¬ 
mence  changing  colour.  -sO  :  'i.’  'I'd 

DISEASED  ROSE  LEAVES  (S.  P.).--The -leaves  are  infected 
by  the  Rose  rust  fungus  (Phragmidiuin  subeorticatum),  t^’bich 
appears  in  three  forms,  and  all  produced  bn  the  Same  host.  The 
aecidia  appear  in  late  spring  on  the ’leaves  and  young  shoots, 
forming  iiowdery  orange  patches,  and  often  cause  distortion  of 
the  shoots.  About  midsummer  thet^’patches  become  deeper  in 
colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nredpspores,  and  is  known  as 
“  orange  fungus.”  Finally  the-  telento.spores  or  resting  -spores 
are  produced  as  minute  black  dots  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  is  the  stage  present  on  your  specimens.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  in  spring  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  telentospores  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  sometimes  the. 
fungus  lives  over  the  winter  on  affected  sJifiots  and  produces  the 
uredo  stage  in  spring.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  collect  and 
burn  all  fallen  leaves  in  the  autumn,  though  some  growers  con¬ 
sider  burying  them  deeply  in  the  ground  is  equally  effective.. 
Then,  in  early  spring,  before  the  pruning  buds  expand,  dress  the 
trees  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  2oz,  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  gallons  of  soft  water,  applying  with  a  brush  or 
spraying  apparatus,  coating  all  the  parts  with  the  finest  possible 
film.  The  spraying  is  perhaps  the  be.st,  as  thci  ground  is  also 
coated  with  the  .solution.  If  the  fungus  should  afterwards  appear 
spraying  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  or  preferably  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  solution  checks  the  fficidium  and  uredo 
stages,  the  application  being  so  administered  as  to  wet  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  other  parts  of  thei  bushes. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  -present  issue  are  respectfully  rerjuested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (C.  A.  Rocke). — Yes,  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  a  poor 
specimen.  (Albyn). — 1,  Campanula  Mariesi ;  2,  Campanula  urticifolia 
fl.-pl.  (Nettle-leaved  C.)  ;  3,  Leyeesteria  f'ormosa  ;  4,  Lathyrns  megal- 
lanicus,  or  Lord  Anson’s  Blue  Pea.  fW.  E.). — Oneidium  Forbesi. 
(AV.  D.b— 1,  Kalmia  angustifolia  ;  2,  Daboiea  polifolia  purpurea  ;  3, 
Vaecinium  corymbosa  ;  4,  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribnnda  ;  5,  Isoloma 
sp.,  a  much  confused  genus  ;  6.  a  hybrid  Lfclia.  (F.  .1.  P.). — 1,  Olearia 
(iunniana  ;  2,  Kerria  japoniea  variegata  :  3.  unrecognised  ;  4,  Cytisus 
Carleri ;  5,  Collutea  arboreseens  ;  6,  Skimmia  japoniea. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  arc  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  Norman).—!.  Alfriston ;  2,  Scarlet  Oolden 
Pippin  ;  3,  Reinettc  Grise;  4.  Ribston  Pippin.  (Devon). — 1,  AA'arncr’s 
King  ;  2,  Belle  de  Pontoise  ;  3,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  4,  Tower  of  ( llainis  ; 
5,  Bismarck  ;  6,  Lord  Suilield. 

Covent  Garden  Market.— September  IGth. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Apples,  cooking,  bush.  5  0  to  8  0 

,,  dessert,  4-bush.  5  0  9  0 

Bananas . 10  0  15  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  10  13 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  1  0  16 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 


Oranges,  case  . 

Pears,  Duchess,  48’s, 

per  case  . 

,,  small,  4-sievc  ... 
Pines,  St.  Michael’s 
Plums,  Switzens . 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 


2  0  toO  0 
16  0  0 


2  0 
0  6 
2  0 
0  2 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 
punnets . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
10  0tol5  0 

'80  10  0 
6  0  7  0 

3  0  5  0 

5  0  6  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 
0  2to0  2-2 
10  0  0 
0  8  0  9 


Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

5  0 

6  0 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush. 

4  0 

0  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0  3 

0  4 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

Turnips,  bnch . 

0  0 

0  2 

Avei'age  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0to5  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

5  0 

0  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Hydrangeas,  pink 

12  0 

0  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6  0 

0  0 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  6 

Dracaena,  var. ,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz.  . 

9  0 

18  0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

Pandanus  A’^eitchi,  48’s, 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

doz . 

24  0 

30  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.- Cut  Blowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Gladiolus,  The  Bride, 

doz.  bun . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnchs . 


2  6  to  3  6 
10  2  0 


1  0 
10  0 
0  9 
0  9 
1  6 
.  1  6 


1  6 
12  0 
1  0 
1  6 
0  0 
2  0 


3  0  4  0 


3  0 
1  6 
2  6 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


4  0  6  0 


Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 
Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  bunch 
Ddontoglossums ...  ... 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

, ,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals...  . . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Stephanotis,  doz. 
Tuberoses,  gross  ..  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
9  0tol2  0 


1  0 
1  0 
0  6 
4  0 
2  0 

1  0 
1  0 
1  6 
2  0 
1  0 
2  6 
2  0 
3  0 


2  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

1  6 
2  0 
2  0 
0  0 
1  6 
3  0 
2  6 
0  0 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1903. 

September. 

Direction  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

A  f 

At 

At; 

3  to 

T3  cn 
^  c5 

2  2  2 
&  o  o 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb, 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

i-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

JSg 

H 

Sundav  ...  6 

S.W. 

dep. 

51-7 

deg. 

£0-6 

deg. 

61-3 

deg, 
45  2 

Ins. 

0-02 

deg. 

62-1 

deg. 

62'3 

deg. 

597 

deg. 

39-5 

Monday  ...  7 

S.W. 

54-7 

52-9 

67-3 

44-7 

— 

60-2 

61-7 

59  7 

37-9 

Tuesday...  8 

S.W. 

61-1 

57-3 

65-3 

52-1 

0-11 

60  8 

61-2 

597 

46'3 

Wed’sday  9 

W.N.W. 

61  7 

56-9 

64-9 

58-3 

— 

61-3 

61  0 

59 '6 

57  2 

Thursday  10 

W.N.W. 

55-5 

49  7 

5S-7 

43-3 

0-55 

59  8 

60  9 

59  4 

37-2 

Friday  ...11 

W.N.W. 

51'9 

47-6 

61-3 

45  7 

— 

580 

60-2 

59-4 

44-5 

Saturday  12 

W.S.W. 

51-7 

47-7 

57-4 

39  6 

570 

59-5 

59  2 

ii'i 

Means  ... 

55*5 

51-8 

62  3 

47  0 

Total. 

0-68 

59  9 

61  0 

59-5 

42'3 

me  weatiier  tut?  ptnu  kjl 

old.  and  a  heavy  fall  of  i-ain,  accompanied  by  a  rough  gale  of  wind, 
iccurred  on  the  10th,  doing  considerable  damage  to  trees,  glass.  Arc. 
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The  Potato  Harvest, 


Although  we  are  not  independent  of  foreign  supplies  as 
regards  early  Potatoes,  we  grow  the  major  portion  of  our 
winter  supplies  ;  and  in  favourable  seasons  we  grow  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  quantity  w'e  need.  The  quality  of  British 
Potatoes  is  also  superior  to  any  others.  The  German  and 
Belgian  tubers  only  compete  with  our  second  qualities, 
whilst  almost  every  year  consignments  of  fine  English  and 
Scotch  are  shipped  to  America  to  be  sold  as  luxuries. 

The  acreage  under  Potatoes  has  largely  increased  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  farmers  having  perforce  been  allowed 
greater  freedom  of  cultivation,  and  the  crop  is  now  without 
doubt  the  most  valuable  and  important  one  wm  have.  It 
is  also  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  working  man.  The 
millions  in  large  cities  who  are  always  living  from  day  to 
day  without  resources,  know  only  too  well  and  quickly  wdien 
the  home  Potato  crop  has  met  with  disaster,  and  feel 
acutely  the  consequent  increase  of  price.  The  farm  labourer 
benefits  greatly  through  the  great  demands  which  it  makes 
on  the  labour  market,  and  we  say  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  Potato  growing  districts  are  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  country.  We  refer  only  to  rural  districts, 
of  course. 

The  Potato  harvest  commences  generally  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  October  generally  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
work.  As  soon  as  the  skin  of  the  Potato  is  quite  fast,  the 
sooner  lifting  takes  place  the  better.  If  we  wait  for  the 
whole  of  the  haulm  to  die  off,  we  may  miss  excellent  spells 
of  fine  weather,  and  it  is  important  that  the  tubers  should 
be  stored  dry,  especially  if  they  are  intended  for  late  keep¬ 
ing.  A  good  supply  of  dry  Wheat  straw  must  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  before  work  begins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
getting  the  pies  covered  and  made  safe. 

Small  plots  of  Potatoes  are  lifted  with  a  fork,  and  there 
is  no  more  thorough  w^ay,  but  it  is  slow  and  expensive,  and 
quite  useless  in  the  case  of  large  areas.  The  Potato  plough 
is  still  the  general  implement.  The  spinning  machine  or 
digger  is  also  common  in  some  parts,  but  has  not  made 
much  progress  of  late.  At  one  time  we  quite  thought  that 
these  machines  would  supersede  the  plough  ;  but  when 
Potatoes  are  large  these  rotatory  forks  are  liable  to  break 
and  bruise  them,  and  the  introduction  of  Up-to-Date  and 
similar  large  varieties  has  tended  to  the  retention  of  the 
older  fashioned  implement.  Our  own  experience  of  both  is 
in  favour  of  the  digger,  especially  if  men  cannot  be  obtained 
to  do  the  picking  up  for  after  the  plough  the  sides  of  the 
furrow  must  be  scratched  down,  work  which  children  cannot 
do  and  women  object  to.  If  there  is  life  left  in  the  haulm 
the  Potatoes  are  disinclined  to  part  from  it,  and  must  be 
shaken  off.  In  such  a  case  very  few  are  left  in  the 
ground.  Diggers  move  the  whole  ridge,  and  leave  all  the 
tubers  on,  or  near,  the  surface.  If  they  never  damaged  the 
sample  they  would  be  very  valuable. 

Any  fourth  standard  child  could  pick  after  a  digger,  but 
school  regulations  forbid  it.  In  some  parts  the  school 
holidays  are  fixed  so  as  to  include  October,  but  the  school 
staff  object  to  have  their  holiday  so  late,  and  they  have 
reason  on  their  side.  We  suggest  that  all  children  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  having  put  in  350  attendances  during 
the  previous  school  year,  should  be  qualified  for  a  labour 
certificate  for  the  month  of  October.  Many  farmers 
already  are  restricted  to  a  small  acreage  of  Potatoes  by  the 
scarcity  of  hands  for  picking,  and  until  someone  invents  a 
machine  with  hands  the  difficulty  will  increase.*  Women 
do  not  work  in  fields  as  they  once  did,  and  every  man  is 
wanted  for  other  work.  Irish  labourers  at  present  fill  up 
the  gap,  but  the  call  for  their  services  is  so  great  that 
they  command  their  own  price.  At  one  time  they  did  the 
work  for  17s.  per  acre  ;  now  they  can  obtain  24s. 

Having  got  our  digger,  or  plough,  and  the  necessary 
hands,  we  shall  want  baskets  to  pick  into.  Oval  wicker 
baskets  holding  about  211b  are  generally  used,  and  they  can 

*  In  a  part  of  Dumfries-shire,  last  year,  a  school  was  closed  specially  that  the 
chiUlrea  might  be  free  to  assist  at  the  Potato  harvest  — Kd. 


be  bought  for  about  Is.  each  ;  but  we  prefer  a  scuttle¬ 
shaped  basket,  costing  about  15s.  per  dozen.  They  are 
made  with  wire  plaited  into  them,  which  keeps  them  stiff, 
and  makes  them  more  durable.  Thej'^  hold  about  the  same 
quantity  as  the  baskets,  but  are  much  easier  to  empty, 
which  is  a  gi'eat  advantage.  A  man  who  has  emptied 
scuttles  into  carts  wmuld  find  emptying  baskets  much 
harder  work.  Each  picker  will  require  at  least  two  baskets, 
and  there  should  be  a  supply  in  reserve.  Some  growers 
who  send  away  second  early  Potatoes  in  five-peck  hampers, 
having  a  handy  supply  of  the  latter,  use  them  for  gathering 
the  main  crops.  Each  picker  has  a  hamper  set  down  con¬ 
veniently  near,  into  which  he  empties  his  basket  Avhen  full. 
Two  men  come  round  with  a  cart,  into  which  they  empty 
the  hampers.  This  system  is  only  suitable  where  the  plough 
goes  round  in  the  same  way  as  a  digger,  and  only  two  rows 
are  open  at  once.  Where  Irishmen  are  employed  a  number 
of  alternate  ridges  are  opened,  and  the  men  work  in  line, 
each  in  his  own  row,  with  a  cart  following  behind.  The 
drawback  to  this  system  lies  in  the  danger  that  a  sudden 
downpour  of  rain  may  find  a  large  quantity  of  Potatoes 
exposed.  , 

Potato  “  pies,”  or  “  clamps,”  vary  in  width  from  6ft  to 
9ft.  Seven  feet  Gin  to  8ft  w’e  think  wide  enough.  If  there 
is  much  disease,  do  not  exceed  7ft.  To  make  a  good  job, 
prepare  long  batts  of  Wheat  straw  about  Gin  or  7in  thick, 
and  tied  tightly  with  straw  bands  at  every  foot  or  14in. 
Lay  two  of  these  down  lengthwise,  7ft  apart,  and  shoot  the 
Potatoes  between  them.  These  batts  may  be  continued 
for  any  length,  and  the  pie  kept  the  right  wndth  without 
trouble.  The  batts  keep  the  Potatoes  from  slipping  out  at 
the  foot,  and  make  it  much  easier  to  get  the  ridge  well  up. 
This  is  desirable,  for  the  sharper  the  pitch,  the  less  likely 
will  it  be  for  wet  to  penetrate  the  straw. 

The  batts  are  a  great  safeguard  against  frost,  for  the 
portion  of  the  pie  near  the  ground  is  specially  liable  to  be 
penetrated.  It  is  along  the  foot  that  an  extra  thickness 
of  straw  is  required,  and  the  batts  ensure  this.  The  Wheat 
straw  must  be  put  on  as  straight  and  as  much  like  thatch 
as  possible,  on  each  side,  covering  the  batts  well ;  then 
a  light  covering  of  soil,  say  3in  to  within  12in  of  the  ridge. 
Then  a  capping  of  straw  over  the  ridge,  the  ends  being 
fastened  with  soil.  After  any  resulting  sweat  is  over, 
another  4in  of  soil  over  all  will  complete  the  work. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  being  still  very  unsettled,  harvest  progresses 
slowly.  Very  little  corn  is  uncut  and  a  fair  quantity  of  Wheat 
is  in  .stack,  but  all  the  Oats  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Barley 
are  still  out.  We  have  heard  the  threshing  machine  to-day  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  but  have  not  a  report  of  the  yield. 
We  note  that  new  Wheat  is  not  meeting  a  ready  sale,  at  least 
according  to  market  reports.  This  is  probably  owing  to  poor 
condition,  for  very  little  can  have  been  got  really  dry  eaiough 
for  immediate  threshing.  If  farmers  can  hold  off  until  their 
Wheat  is  fit  to  thresh  there  should  be  a  good  market  for  it.  With 
a  drop  in  the  acreage  of  144,000  acres,  English  Wheat  must  be 
scarce. 

A  neighbouring  farmer  has  got  all  in  except  twelve  acres,  and 
is  thin-furrowing  stubbles.  He  is  to  be  envied  and  copied,  for  he 
is  a  very  early  sower,  and  it  is  a  case  of  early  sow,  early  mow. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  farming  successful.  He  prefers 
ploughs  to  cultivators  for  breaking  up  stubbles,  but  his  land  is 
on  the  heavy  side,  and  wonderfully  clean.  He  offered  his 
labourers  £1  for  each  barrowload  of  twitch  they  could  fin'd  on  his 
land  the  other  day,  but  none  have  started  collecting  it. 

Potatoes  are  dying  off  quickly.  The  spot  on  the  leaf  is  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  in  some  fields  the  leaf  is  nearly  all  gone.  All 
kinds  are  affected,  and  without  a  spell  of  fine  weather  disease 
must  make  a  serious  attack  upon  them.  The  Potatoes  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ready  for  lifting  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Tliere  is  plenty  of  work  before  us  at  present.  Many  annual 
weeds  have  shown  themselves  amongst  the  Swedes  and  late 
Turnips,  and  they  will  all  have  to  be  looked  over,  so-  there  will 
not  be  much  time  for  hedge  trimming,  which  is  often  done  in 
September,  or  for  autumn  fallowing,  even  if  the  weather  should 
be  suitable  for  it.  Rye  for  green  spring  food  and  tares  for  early 
summer  use  will  soon  require  sowing,  but  the  land  must  first  be 
ploughed,  and  for  tares  will  want  manuring  first.  It  is  good 
land  which  will  grow  tares  without  manure.  On  clean  stubble  a 
good  stirring  with  the  cultivator  might  make  a  fair  seed-bed  for 
Rye,  but  it  is  .slipshod  farming,  and  the  real  saving  a  doubtful 
one. 

Sheep  will  shortly  be  very  dear.  Lambs  are  doing  better 
generally,  and  here  are  above  the  average.  Daify  cows  are 
scarce  and  dear,  but  other  cattle,  both  fat  and  store,  are  cheaper. 
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WILD  GARDEN 
BULBS. 

OUR  SELECTION  OF 

DWARF  =  GROWING  INDIGENOUS 
AND  OTHER  BULBS, 

Adapted  for  Rockeries,  Sloping  Banks, 
Odd  Corners,  and  Naturalization. 

CONTAINS 

1,100  Fine  Bulbs.  Price  21/-  nett. 

Sent  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

100  Aconites  100  Blue  Grape  Hyacinths 

lOO  Blue  Bells  50  White  Grape  Hyacinths 

50  White  Bells  50  Feather  Hyacinths 

100  Star  of  Bethlehem  50  Chionodoxas 
100  Fritillarias,  mixed  50  Allium  Moly 
100  Snowdrops  50  Dogstooth  Violets 

100  Triteleias  25  Anemone  Fulgens 

50  Snowflakes  25  Anemone  Apennina 

Half  the  quantity,  price  11/6.  Packing  and  carriage  free. 

Garters  Wonder  Box  of  Bulbs,  containing 
1,000  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c.,  price  21/- 
Complete  List  of  Contents  on  application. 

"HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS  AND  TUBEROUS  PLANTS,’’ 

Price  7d.,  post  free. 

JAMES  CA^ER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 


EVERGREENS. 

4  very  large  and  thoroughly  trans’ 
planted  stock. 
CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries,  CHESTER 

Price  2/6 ;  Post  Free  2/74. 

ThiPine  apple  manual 

By  Contributor  t  to  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture. ” 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery.  ’ 

OBce !  12,  MitbkCourt  Chambkks,  Fleet  Stheet,  E.C. 


paooJTfpLBs 

Spanish  Iris,  Yellow.  Whittf,  a?ld  Blue  7.0  per  1000. 
Crocus,  all  colors  ...  .n  ...  5/'  per  1000.  ' 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  -  -  5/«  per  lOO. 

Horsefeldii  ..  5/»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  .  .*»  •••  7  0  per  1000 

Glory  of  Leiden  NarcissilS  each. 

Madam  de  Graaff  ...  3/»  each. 

Sweet  Scented  PhedSdht  Eye  ^ 

Narcissus  . 5/»  &  7/Oper  lOOUr. 

Mixed  Narcissi .  5  »  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  IO/»  per  1000. 

Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/»  per  100,  ^ 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3/0  per  looq 
Snowdrops  5  »  &  7/0  per  1000. 
Strawberry  Plants  I  «  per  100. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE'  ‘ 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son,  Nurseries, 


PLANTING  SEASON 


PiDLS'  Rotil  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  We^t  Eatr.ince  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1&03  from  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

Price  Lists  ox  application.  I.\spection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 

SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


DOUBLE  PRIMULAS. 


I /EXCELLENT  for  cutting  or  as  Pot  Plants.  We 
Li  offer  the  following  choice  varieties,  strong 
healthy  plants,  in  Sin.  pots,  at  reduced  prices.  p^j. 

Each.  doz. 

Alba  Plena,  pure  white . t’d.  ..  81- 

Annie  Hilller,  light  pink  ..  ..  2/-  ..  20/- 

Candldissima,  the  best  white ..  ..  1/-  ..  10/- 

Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  rosy  carmine  . .  l/d  ..  15/- 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  white  speckled 

pink  . 2/-  ..  20/- 

Stewartli,  double  red,  fine  ..  ..  1/6  ..  15/- 

CINERARIAS 

from  stores,  1/6  doz. ;  in  Sin.  pots,  3/6  doz. 

GYCLAMEN 

in  6in.  pots,  set  with  buds,  12/-  and  IS/-  doz. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS 

to  colour,  or  mixed  in  Sin.  pots,  2/6  doz. 

All  above  j^rices  are  special  to  this  Advt. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Borticulture :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
3ach  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted." 
^.pply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24.  1903. 


Root  Pruning. 


HE  question  is  often  asked,  Is  it 
really  necessary  to  prune  tlie 
roots  of  fruit  trees  ?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  In  many  cases  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
bring  some  trees  into  a  fruit  bear- 
condition.  There  are  gardeners 
wffio  maintain  that  it  is  uunecessar^s 
and  say,  “  Crop  a  tree  well,  then  root-pruning 
will  not  be  needed.”  But  what  about  trees 
that  will  not  bear  fruit  ? 

The  most  favourable  time  for  this  operation 
is  during  the  months  of  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  the  earlier  it  can  be  safely  performed  the 
better  it  is  for  the  trees.  Some  four  years 
since  I  root-pruned  three  Pear  trees  in  the 
month  of  January,  but  two  of  them  bad  bard 
work  to  recover.  When  a  root  is  pruned  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  callus  is  formed  on  the  face 
of  the  wound,  and  from  this  the  roots  are 
emitted.  When  the  pruning  is  done  early,  the 
soil  w’ill  be  in  a  warm  state,  and  new  fibrous 
roots  will  be  made  before  winter. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  shall  we  know  when 
root-pruning  is  required  ?  I  say  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  trees.  All  fruit  trees  must  make 
a  certain  amount  of  growth  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  for  the  bringing  to  per¬ 
fection  a  crop  of  fruit.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  some  trees,  especially  young 
ones,  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  too  much 
growth,  at  the  expense  of  bearing  fruit.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  w'beu  much  manure  is 
used,  or  if  planted  in  rich  soil.  If  the  annual 
growths  much  exceed  12in  in  length,  and  very 
little  or  no  fruit  is  produced,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  root  prune  to  bring  the  tree  to  a 
bearing  condition.  Root  pruning  checks  over¬ 
growth,  equalises  the  balance  of  strength 
betw'een  root  and  branches,  and  hastens  and 
heightens  the  fruitfulness  of  trees.  Fruit 
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trees  that  are  allowed  to  grow  more  or  less  as  they  like, 
as  in  the  case  of  standards,  Avill  not  require  root-pruning  ; 
but  with  trees  that  are  restricted  in  size,  as  wall  trees, 
pyramids,  open  bushes,  and  other  forms,  it  will  often  be 
found  necessary. 

Varieties  of  Apples  that  are  naturally  free  fruiting,  such 
a.«  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  New  Hawthornden,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  and  others,  will  scarcely  ever 
require  root-pruning.  Stone  fruit,  as  a  ride,  require  more 
attention  to  this  matter  than  do  Pears  or  Apples,  Apples, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  all.  Some  are  under  the  impression 
that  root-pruning  takes  up  so  much  time,  and  hint  that 
they  have  quite  enough  to  get  the  top  pruned.  This 
is  false  economy,  for  when  a  tree  is  properly  root-pruned 
it  will  greatly  lessen  the  need  for  branch  pruning  ;  not 
for  one  year  only,  but  for  several.  One  is  sometimes 
asked  what  to  do  with  old  trees  on  walls  that  have  not 
fruited  for  yea-rs.  These  may  be  improved  in  some  cases, 
but  unless  it  is  the  wish  of  the  owner  to  have  the  trees 
preserved,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  take  them  out  and  replant  young  trees  in 
their  place.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  old  and  ex¬ 
hausted  trees  can  be  brought  into  a  very  satisfactory  fruit¬ 
ing  condition.  Then  there  is  the  risk  as  to  whether  they 
may  be  good  varieties. 

When  root-pruning,  a  trench  must  first  be  taken  out 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  This  will 
depend  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  specimen  dealt  with. 
A  tree  three  or  four  years  planted  about  2ft  or  a  little 
more  will  be  all  that  is  required.  But  3ft  or  4ft  should  be 
allowed  for  larger  trees.  It  is  always  best  to  have  plenty 
of  room,  because  one  can  always  work  as  near  to  the  stem 
of  the  tree  as  may  be  required  and  considered  safe.  In¬ 
deed,  wnth  some  noting  trees  it  is  even  a  better  plan  to 
carefully  lift  and  replant.  With  pyramids  or  bushes  half 
of  the  tree  may  be  done  one  year,  and  the  other  half 
subsequently.  The  trench  must  be  taken  out  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  comfortably  work  in,  and  deep  enough  to  get 
as  low  as  the  roots  are  likely  to  go.  All  the  soil  should  be 
taken  out,  leaving  the  trench  quite  clear.  A  fork  is  often 
recommended  for  removing  the  soil  from  the  roots,  but 
many  of  them  will  be  broken.  I  find  it  much  better  to 
have  a.,  light  one-sided  pick,  with  a  handle  about  3ft  long  ; 
this  can  be  more  conveniently  worked,  not  being  so 
clumsy  as  a  fork. 

The  soil  must  be  carefully  picked  out  from  between  the 
roots  down  into  the  trench,  and  thrown  out  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  a  clear  working  space  may  be  kept.  All  roots 
of  a  fibrous  nature  should  be  preserved ;  they  may  be 
turned  back  toward  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  kept  in 
position  by  a  lump  or  two  of  soil.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
loosely  tied  to  some  of  the  strong  roots.  When  young  trees 
are  operated  on  the  soil  may  be  removed  fairly  close  up 
to  the  stem.  An  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
t^re  are  no  roots  left  that  are  pushing  straight  down. 
This  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  with  some  kinds  of  trees. 
The  thick  roots  should  be  cut  well  back  to  different  lengths, 
a  sharp  knife  being  best  for  this  purpose.  It  is  best  to  cut 
in  an  upward  direction,  so  that  the  new  roots  may  ramify 
in  a  horizontal  direction. 

In  returning  the  soil  it  should  be  made  firm,  and  the 
roots  carefully  spread  out  at  different  levels  as  the  work 
proceeds.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  add  some  burnt  soil,  wood 
ashes,  and  bonemeal  to  the  staple  soil,  which  will  greatly 
assist  the  trees.  With  Plums,  indeed  all  stone  fruit,  and 
especially  in  non-calcareous  soils,  old  lime  or  mortar 
rubbish  should  be  used,  and  the  whole  made  very  firm.  It 
may  seem  to  some  rather  a  long  process,  but  a  couple  of 
men  used  to  the  work  will  get  a  number  of  trees  done 
during  the  day.— J.  S.  U. 

- - — 

Autumn  Thoughts. 


Can  one  reali^  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  active 
part  of  the  year  is  over,  and  that  the  great  scene  shifter  is  now 
ringing  up  the  curtain  for  “The  passing  smiles  of  autumn  ”  .P 
Yet  it  is  so,  and  over  the  gardening  world  steals  a  feeling,  not 
of  rest,  but  of  restfulness;  and  not  of  satisfaction,  yet  one  of 
anticipation  for  better  things  to  come,  for  at  the  dying  embers  of 
disappointment  the  torch  of  hope  is  rekindled  to  guide  on  into  the 
unknown— the  unfathomable  future.  As  autumn  passes  with  all 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  an  almost  unearthly  beauty  in  its 
train,  gardeners,  of  all  men,  surely,  who  live  so  much  in  com¬ 


munion  with  Nature,  can  feel  some  sympathy  in  the  hard  hand 
of  the  great,  yet  capricious,  mistress  to  whom  they  minister  ere 
the  icy  grip  of  winter  enforces  ruggeder  realities,  and  incites 
to  more  pro.saic  work. 

There  is  no  lack  of  work  now,'  may  be  said.  That  is  so.  And 
there  is  but  small  comfort  in  contemplating  the  effects  of  the 
passing  year.  That  may  be  so.  Yet  who  can  look  upon  their 
immediate  surroundings  without  feeling  a  stimulating  hopefulness, 
that  the  comparative  barrenness  of  the  year  is  again  pregnant 
with  possibilities  for  another  season  ;  or  fail  to  feel  that  power 
which  lies  in  the  ministering  hand  to  promote  that  desired  re- 
.sult?  Nature  is  always  busy  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  has  many 
little  surprises  in  store. 

In  our  own  immediate  sphere  of  work  we  are  to  some  extent 
prepared  to  meet  the  latter,  or  .should  be ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  much  of  the  erratic  activity  she  displays  is  amen¬ 
able  to  control  if  a  prescient  knowledge  of  what  should  be  done 
and  the  energy  to  do  it  obtains.  There  is,  truly,  but  little  plea^ 
sure  in  looking  back  now ;  there  is  some  pleasure  in  looking  for¬ 
ward  at  this  particular  season  ;  and,  probably,  in  gardening,  as 
in  most  other  phases  of  life,  most  of  our  pleasures  and  the  keenest 
of  them  are  anticipatory. 

In  speaking  of  autumn  as  a  period  of  restfulness  the  term  is 
comparative  only.  The  hurry  and  rush  of  the  year  has  gone,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  vital  necessity  of  doing  it  with¬ 
out  delay  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed.  Nature  is  quieter, 
certainly,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  quietness  prevailing  over  this 
early  period  of  the  passing  year  which  penetrates  the  .soul  of  the 
worker,  bringing  him  so  closely  in  touch  with  it  as  to  make  thi.s 
autumn  work  very  enjoyable.  Never  was  outside  growth  more 
active  than  in  this  year,  nor  was  there  ever  greater  evidence 
of  misdirected  natural  force  than  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  less 
fruit  the  more  woody  growth,  and  in  some  old-world  gardens  the 
season  has  been  conducive  to  a  mild  luxuriance,  which  bodes  ill 
for  future  prospects  unless  vigorous  measures  are  promptly  taken 
to  admit  all  possible  air  and  light  ere  it  is  too  late  to  derive  their 
full  benefit.  It  is  not  only  in  the  customary  “breast”  pruning 
of  wall  trees  and  normal  thinning  of  bushes  that  claims  atten¬ 
tion,  but  after  an  extraordinary  season  measures  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  judiciously  to  gain  the  end  in  view. 

In  the  glass  department  much  may  now  be  done  tO‘  promote 
those  happy  conditions  conducive  to  rest  during  the  dull,  short 
days  of  winter.  A  general  overhauling  of  .stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  and  a  general  cleaning  of  both  plants  and  pots,  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  permanent  occupants  with  all  the  additional 
room  that  can  be  given  to  them  by  the  removal  of  Caladiums  and 
similar  things  to  winter  quarters  in  the  background,  may  at  once 
be  done  ;  anything,  in  fact,  to  avoid  even  a  suspicion  of  over¬ 
crowding,  if  that  IS  possible,  will  well  repay  the  labour  or  even 
sacrifice  that  cominon  sense  prompts.  Possible? 

Of  cour.se  some  will  say  such  preaching  is  vain,  and  that  their 
houses  get  more  blocked  at  this  time  than  any  other.  That  is  so. 
Yet  it  is  not  rarely  the  case  that  a  lot  of  useless  stuff  is  held 
over  to  be  eventually  thrown  out,  and  the  grower  may  well  take 
second  thought  now  over  the  matter  than  defer  it  until  spring. 
Fire  heat,  not  higher  temperatures;  ventilation,  not  draughts; 
and  the  removal  of  temporary  or  discontinuance  of  permanent 
shading,  are  small  things  which  mean  much  now  and  more  here¬ 
after. 

As  with  the  jilant  houses  .so  with  the  fruit  houses.  There  are 
many  examples  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  among.st  Vines  and 
Peaches,  particularly  amongst  the  latter;  and  where  the  removal 
of  canes  (thinning  out)  or  spurs  in  the  vineries  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  their  prompt  excision  whilst  atmospheric  conditions 
still  keep  foliage  and  roots  active  is  obviously  worth  more  than  a 
passing  thought.  Why  so  many  lay  in  and  tie  down  such  an 
abundance  of  superfluous  growth  the  Peach  is  capable  of  making 
in  a  season  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  the  more  so  as  the  custom, 
which  it  appears  to  be,  is  useless  labour — nay,  worse  than  useless. 
However,  that  mistaken  policy  leads  further  back  than  these 
remarks  are  intended  to  do.  The  bulk  of  bearing  wood  can  now' 
be  removed  with  distinct  advantage  to  the  Current  year’s  growth. 
It  i.s  now  the  time  when  next  year’s  bearing  wood  fairly  revels  in 
autumn  .sunshine,  if  it  can  get  it,  and  future  prospects  lie  in  this- 
maturation  if  prevailing  conditions  allow’  it  to  obtain. 

Outside,  our  theme  might  be  prolonged  and  extended  in¬ 
definitely,  for  it  is  not  alone  applicable  to  the  fruit  bearers  first 
mentioned,  but  the  ethics  of  free  trade  in  light,  air,  and  such 
sunshine  as  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  in  declining  days  includes 
nearly,  if  not  all  that  we  wish  to  pass,  not  only  comfortably 
through  the  possible  ordeals  a  winter  may  bring,  but  with  stored 
up  energy  enjoy  that  re.st  wdiich  means  renewed  vitality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  in  its  turn.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  oft  repeated,  always 
wanted,  and  worthier  of  being  more  deeply  graved  on  the  mental 
tablets  of  this  gardening  generation  than  lies  within  the  pen 
power  of — A.  N.  Oldhead. 

Kylemore  Castle. — The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  purchased 
Kylemore  Castle  and  the  estate  of  13,000  acres  for  £63,000.  The 
estate  is  in  the  heart  of  Connemara,  andHhe  castle  has  several 
times  been  assigned  by  rumour  as  a  probable  Royal  residence. 
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Cyclamen  Culture. 


Cattleya  x  Pittiana,  Wllson-Potter’s  variety. 

The  flower  received  a  first-class  certificate  on  Septemljor  1.  Our 
figure  on  this  page  is  a  very  true  likeness  of  the  flower,  with  its  wavy 
petals  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  and  reddish  flush.  The  lip  broadens 
in  front,  and  is  rich  mauve-purple. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis. 

This  magnificent  Orchid  is  now  about  to  flower  on  this  season’s 
growths.  Everything  should  be  done  to  get  them  developed.  Water 
must  be  given  till  after  flowering,  and  no  shading  is  necessary. 

Tbe  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

A  constant  supply  of  fre.sh  air  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  details 
in  Orchid  culture  just  between  the  seasons,  as  at  present  it  is  apt  to 
be  neglected.  Thinking  to  economise  fire,  perhaps  the  ventilators  at 
the  bottom  of  the  house  will  be  closed  and  kept  closed  during  the 
night,  but  this  is  not  economy  by  any  means.  Beside  robbing  the 
plants  of  the  necessary  air,  it  causes  the  moisture  to  condense  on  the 
glass  and  from  there  to  fall  upon  the  plants,  cold  chilling  drip  tiiat 
does  more  harm  in  an  hour  than  can  be  put  right  in  a  year.  Many 
fine  specimens  of  Phalienopsis  and  Angraecum  have  been  lost  owing 
to  this  icy  cold  moisture  falling  into  the  centre  of  growth. 

During  the  summer  and  well  into  the  autumn  a  little 
air  should  be  put  on  top  and  bottom  a  couple  of  hours  after 
closing  time,  a  nice  fresh 
feeling  in  the  morning 
resulting  from  this. 

Even  in  winter  a  chink 
of  air  below  at  least 
should  be  allowed  even 
in  the  Avarm  houses, 

Avhile  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  and  cool  structure 
a  little  top  air  must  be 
allowed  except  in  the 
very  coldest  nights, 
always  providing,  of 
course,  that  the  heating 
apparatus  is  capable  of 
keeping  the  correct 
temperature  Avithout 
ovei’heating  the  pipes. 

This  is  important,  hot 
pipes  causing  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  very 
unpleasant  smell  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants. 

In  the  cool  house 
the  plants  Avill  be  taking 
on  that  rusty  appear¬ 
ance  that  only  comes 
from  cool  airy  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  pleasui  e 
to  AA'ork  among  them. 

Foliage  that  is  hard  and 
rustling,  instead  of 
flabby  and  pale  green, 
is  a  sure  sign  of  health 
and  a  forerunner  of 
plentiful  floAvering.  Just 
as  the  plants  have  been 
repotted  or  surfaced, 
a  slightly  closer  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  be  giv'en 
for  a  feAv  days  to  re¬ 
establish  them,  but 
Avhen  this  has  not  been 

done  the  autumn  air,  laden  with  moisture  as  it  often  is  at  night,  must  I 
be  fully  and  freely  admitted.  As  long  as  the  temperature  I'anges 
someAvhere  betAveen  55deg.  and  60deg.  as  a  minimum  none  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  cool  Oncidiums,  Disas,  Lycastes,  and  the  general  run 
of  alpine  Orchids  Avill  take  any  harm. 

September  is  getting  Avell  on,  and  toAvards  its  end  frosts  are  sure 
to  occur,  consequently  all  Orchids  outside  must  be  placed  under 
cover,  the  semi-hardy  kinds,  such  as  Bletia  hyacinthina,  being  left 
until  last.  The  deciduous  Dendrobiums  may  still  be  left  in  a  sunny 
frame.  They  are  hardier  than  generally  supposed,  and  rest  more 
surely  and  floAver  more  freely  from  having  a  good  airing  noAv.  The 
evergreen  kinds  are  better  in  the  house,  but  these,  again,  must  be 
cool  and  fairly  dry,  though  not  sufficiently  so  at  the  roots  t  i  cause 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shriv’el. — H.  R.  R. 


Cattleya  x  Pittiana,  Wilson -Potter’s  var, 


Cyclamens  arenOAV  cultiA'ated  more  extensively  than  ever.  FIoAver- 
ing  as  they  do  throughout  the  Avinter,  they  help  to  fill  the  gap  between 
the  last  of  the  Chrysanthemums  and  the  first  of  the  bulbs.  The  old 
method  of  groAving  Cyclamens  Avas  to  groAV  the  conns  year  after  year. 
When  the  plants  had  finished  floAvering  they  Avere  dried  off,  and  after 
being  rested  for  a  time  Avere  shaken  out,  repotted,  and  started  again. 
This  method  is  still  in  vogue,  although  not  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
preAuously. 

The  system  generally  adopted  noAv  is  to  groAv  the  plants  Avithout 
a  cheek  from  the  seedling  to  the  floAvering  stage  each  year.  Soav  the 
seed  at  the  latter  end  of  August  in  Avell-drained  pans.  Good  drainage 
is  an  essential  factor  from  start  to  finish  for  the  successful  cultiA^ation 
of  Cyclainens.  The  seed  should  be  soAvn  thinly  and  evenly  OA’er  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  pressed  in,  and  coA’ei-ed  lightly  Avith  fine  soil. 
Cover  the  pans  OA'er  Avith  glass,  and  place  m  a  cool  frame  to  germinate. 
Remove  the  glass  covering  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  above  the 
soil,  and  raise  the  pans  up  to  the  glass  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
draAvn.  So  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled  prick  them  off  into 
other  pans  filled  AA'ith  a  similar  compost,  and  keep  the  plants  groAving 
in  a  night  temperature  of  50deg.,  rising  to  GOdeg.  in  the  day  until  the 
ncAv  year. 

In  January  pot  them  off  singly  into  2in.  and  3in.  pots,  according 
to  the  size  of  tlie  plants.  For  potting  use  tAvo  parts  loam  and  one 
of  leaf  soil,  adding  sufficient  charcoal  and  broken  lime  scraps  to  make 
the  soil  porous.  The  lime  scraps  are  used  instead  of  sand.  Cycla¬ 
mens  root  Avith  exceptional  freedom  Avhere  they  are  employed.  As 
the  roots  of  the  Cyclamens  emanate  from  the  base  of  the  conns  only, 
a  good  half  of  the  latter  should  be  above  the  soil  Avhen  the  potting 
is  finished.  A  great  mistake  is  made  in  completely,  or  nearly  so, 
covering  the  corms  Avith  soil,  as,  apart  from  causing  them  to  rot,  it 

encourages  a  disease 
Av  h  i  e  h  sometimes 
attacks  the  plants, 
and  failure  is  the 
result. 

At  this  stage,  in 
particular,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  alloAv  the 
soil  to  become  dry,  for 
if  that  occurs  the  bullj 
Avill  become  hard,  and  it 
Avill  be  some  time  ere 
it  commences  to  groAV 
again.  Maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  house 
or  frame  Avherein  the 
plants  are  groAving,  and 
syringe  them  lightly 
during  bright  Aveather. 
By  the  middle  of  April 
the  plants  Avill  require 
a  shift  into  large  60-size 
pots.  The  Aveather  by 
this  time  should  be 
favourable  enough  to 
admit  of  the  plants 
being  put  out  into  cold 
frames,  Avhieh  should 
be  filled  up  Avith  ashes, 
so  that  Avhen  the  plants 
are  placed  on  them  they 
Avill  be  quite  near  to 
the  glass.  Keep  the 
frame  closed  for  a  fcAv 
days,  and  then  air  may 
be  admitted  Avhen  re¬ 
quired,  and  shade  lightly 
from  bright  sunshine. 

Towards  the  end  of 
June  the  plants  Avill 
have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  Avill  re¬ 
quire  potting  into  48’s 
and  32’8,  in  Avhieh  they  Avill  floAver.  Use  tlie  same  compost  for 
potting,  and  pot  firmly.  Keep  them  close  for  a  day  or  tAvo  after 
potting,  and  then  gradually  increase  the  amount  of  air.  Syringe  the 
plants  morning  and  afternoon  during  bright  Aveather.  From  July  to 
September  remove  the  lights  at  night  time  Avhen  the  Aveather  is 
favourable. 

Cyclamen  are  very  apt  to  throAv  up  adventitious  floAver  buds,  and 
these  must  be  pulled  out  as  they  appear.  Turn  the  plants  round 
occasionally  to  promote  an  even  balance  of  groAvth  on  all  sides,  and 
Avhere  a  large  number  of  plants  are  groAvn  it  is  advisable  to  divide 
them  into  batches ;  the  first  coming  in  the  middle  of  October,  the 
others  being  brought  on  as  required.  Afford  the  plants  Aveak  manure 
Avater  as  soon  as  they  shoAV  the  floAver  buds  cn  the  croAvn  of  the  bulb. 
— G.  R.,  Waddesdon. 
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A  New  Eremurus. 

Under  the  name  of  Eremurus  Himrob,  M.  Van  Tubergen,  hor- 
ticulteur  a  Haarlem,  has  put  into  commerce  a  new  variety  of 
tills  Liliacee,  the  issue  of  E.  Himalaicus  x  E.  robustus,  hence 
the  compound  name  Him.  rob  !  The  foliage  is  that  of  Himalaious, 
and  hardier  than  robustus,  the  flowers  resembling  Elwesianus, 
but  are  clearer. 

Commercial  Culture  of  Hyacinths. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  reproduce  an  illustration  of  one  of 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Son’s  Hyacinth  fields,  as  grown  for  them  in 
Holland.  The  photograph  (page  286)  speaks  for  itself;  the  irriga¬ 
tion  channel  down  the  centre  is  sometimes  necessary  in  such  dry 
porous  soils.  The  bulbs,  of  course,  are  grown  in  beds,  each  bed 
containing  many  thousands  of  bulbs,  and  all  of  one  variety. 


The  Water  Hyacinth  in  American  Rivers. 

A  successful  method  for  destroying  the.  Water  Hyacinth 
(Echornea)  which  seriou.sly  obstructs  navigation  in  southern 
rivers  of  North  America,  has  been  tried  on  the  St.  John’s,  where 
some  wharves  have  been  abandoned  because  of  it,  according  to  the 
Boston  “  Transcript.”  A  boat  filled  with  a  laboratory  and  force- 
pump  sprays  a  swath  90ft  wide  with  a  chemical  which  causes 
them  to  die  at  the  roots. 

A  ‘'Friendship  Garden.” 

Sir  William  Harcourt  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener.  At  Mal- 
wood,  says  a  contemporary,  where  his  estate  comprises  only 
twenty-five  acre.s,  he  has  devoted  four  to  his  garden — a  beautiful 
and  carefully-kept  retreat,  across  the  green  swards  of  which  pea¬ 
cocks  strut  proudly,  as  though  conscious  of  the  Royal  descent  of 
their  owner.  A  feature  of  the  retreat  is  the  “  Friendship 
Garden,”  in  which  trees  planted  by  old  friends  are  growing.  The 
garden  was  commenced  in  1890,  when  tlie  first  Oak  was  planted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  thei  first  Elm  by  Mrs.  Gladstone. 


Allium  Neapolitanum. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  Allium,  but  the  mo.st  useful 
for  greenhouse  cultivation  is  Allium  neapolitanum.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  heads  or  umbels,  are  of  the  purest  white. 
The  bulbs  are  easily  forced,  so  that  they  can  be  had  in  bloom 
early,  and  at  a  time  when  white  floAvers  are  sought  after  for 
various  purposes.  Place  the  bulbs  in  T-i-in  or  5in  pots,  IJin  apart, 
and  2in  deep,  in  a  sandy  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand. 
Plunge  the  pots  under  ashes  until  groivth  begins,  after  Avhich 
place  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  allow  them  to  come  gradually  into 
bloom. — E. 

Beautiful  Aet.r?. 

On  September  15,  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  the  Hardj'  Plant  Farm, 
Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  sent  us  bunches  of  perennial  Asters, 
and  his  splendid  form  of  Geum  Heldreichi,  that  soems  to  improve 
on  accj;uaintance.  The  folloAving  letter  accompanies  the  florvers : 
‘‘  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  my  iierv  Geum  Heldreichi 
superba.  This  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  best  nerv  hardj^ 
plant.s  introduced  during  the  last  trvo  or  three  years.  It  is  now 
in  full  floAver  Avith  me,  and  Avill  remain  so  until  thci  frost  .sets  in. 
It  has  been  floAvering  since  the  first  Aveek  in  May,  and  is  of  a 
pretty,  neat  habit,  Avith  floAver  stems  Avell  thrown  up  above  the 
foliage,  and  lasts  some  time  cut.  Its  delightful  colour  will  make 
it  a  A'ery  poplular  irlant.  Aster,  Perry’s  White,  is  Avithout  a 
question  the  fine.st  Avhite  Aster  up  to  date.  It  is  quite  distinct, 
AA-ith  its  pretty  loose  petals  reminding  one  of  a.  Japanese 
Chry.santhemum.  It  is  of  a  pretty,  neat  erect  habit.  Aster 
Elsie  Perry  is  the  best  pink  variety  introduced  up  to  the  present. 
It  is  a  seedling  I  raised  here  seme  three  oi'  four  years  ago,  and 
Avhich  received  an  AAvard  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.  last  year.  The 
floAver  is  a  clear  rosy  pink.  I  also  enclose  a  fcAV  flowers  of  my 
ncAV  double  pink  Aster.  I  have  several  very  promising  double 
ones  AA'lnch  I  hope  to  .shoAv  before  the  R.H.S.”  [The  floAvers  are 
in  each  case  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. — En.] 


Nepenthes  x  picturata. 

The  folloAA-iiig  shoAvs  the  genealogy  of  a  beautiful  and  handsome 
neAV  Pitcher  plant  posse.ssed  by  Me.ssrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea. 

N.  Curtisi  x  X.  Northiana  X.  llalile.iia  ia  x  X.  A'ti..lii 


X.  X  mixta  X.  Dicksouiana 


X.  picturata 

The  NeAV  Iceland  Poppies. 

In  August,  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  of  Dundee,  sent  the 
folloAving  letter  AA'ith  a  delightful  bunch  of  pale  ijink,  rose,  carmine 
and  tea-coloured  Iceland  Poppies:  “  We  send  you  liereAvith  a  feAV 
blooms  of  our  new  strain  of  Iceland  Poppies,  Avhi^li  Avas  certi¬ 
ficated  by  the  R.H.S.  in  June  last.  We  hope  tO'  send  you  a 
larger  bunch  later  on,  Avhen  the  possibilities  of  seed  producticii 
are  spent ;  but,  meantime,  Ave  think  you  Avill  admire  the  delicate 
.shades  aird  harmonies  of  these  neAV  colours.” 

A  NeAV  Disease  of  Turnips. 

A  neAV  disease  of  Turnips  Avas  discovered  in  Lincolnshire  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungu.s  of  the  genus 
Tlinina,  AA’lnch  is  not  yet  defined,  but  Avhich  is  very  infectious  and 
closely  allied  to  that  Avhich  has  caused  great  destruction  to  Man¬ 
golds.  Although  it  does  not  appear  (says  the  “Nottingham 
Guardian”)  to  have  been  seen  as  yet  anyAvhere  except  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  it  is  very  desirable  that  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  tO' 
prevent  its  spreading,  and,  therefore,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  done  useful  service  by  issuing  al  little  leaflet,  by  its 
consulting  botani.st,  Mr.  W’illiam  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  in  which 
some  very  practical  advice  on  the  subject  is  given  to  groAA'ers. 
Farmers  are  AA’arned  to  be  on  the  watch  against  the  disease  during 
the  present  Turnip  season.  It  appears  that  no  possible'  treat¬ 
ment  can  get  rid  of  the  fungus  Avhen  it  has  once  got  possession  of 
the  roots  of  the  Turnip  or  Mangold.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  removing  the  affected 
roots  from  the  field  before  the  ripe  spores  escape  into  the  air.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  fungus  reaches  the  Turnip  through  the 
leaves,  the  foliage  should  be  sprayed  in  the  autumn  Avith  dis¬ 
solved  sulphate  of  copper,  or,  better  still,  with  a  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  made  up  of  121b  of  sulphate  of  copper,  91b  of  quicklime,  and 
100  gallons  of  Avater.  This  is  an  operation  that  should  be  per¬ 
formed  at  once. 

Our  Fruit  Supplies. 

If  the  season,  had  been  at  all  favourable  the  Avholesale  salesmen 
in  the  Birmingham  market  Avould  have  been  receiving  daily  at 
the  present  time  at  least  a  thousand  pots  each  containing  721b  of 
Engli.sh  Plums,  Avhereas  recently  there  Avas  scarcely  an  English 
Plum  on  the  market.  The  Dutch  and  German  Plums  are  brought 
across  the  Avater  to  Hull,  from  Avhich  port  they  are  consigned 
to  all  the  great  distributing  centres.  Birmingham  get  its  full  .share, 
and  the  Plums  of  the  best  quality  Avere  selling  at  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. 
a  sieve  of  241b,  Avhile  the  inferior  sorts  Avere  di.sposed  of  at  from 
2s.  down  to  9d.  a  sieve.  Of  late,  the  Apples  from  Italy  and 
Spain  have  been  in  demand  in  the  absence  of  English  but  on 
the  20th  tliere  Avere  far  more  home-groAvn  Apples  in  the  market 
than  a  month  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  demand  for  the.' foreign 
fruit  was  considerably  curtailed.  The  price  for  English  Apples 
Avas  63.  to  12s.  per  pot  of  641b,  according  to  quality.  The  Italiair 
Apples  arrive  in  chips  containing  181b,  and  they  VA’ere  sold  at 
from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  chip,  a  marked  reduction  on  the  5s.  a 
chip,  Avhich  AvauS  readily  given  a  few  Aveeks  back.  The  Spani.sh 
Apples  are  selling  at  83.  to  11s.  per  case  of  841b,  Avhereas  a  month 
ago  the  price  Avas  nearly  double.  The  season  for  American 
Apples  is  commencing,  and  the  consignments  already  received 
are  in  capital  condition.  It  is  expected  that  the  Apple  crop  in 
Canada  will  be  plentiful,  and  that  the  supplies  in  the  Engli.sh 
markets  Avill  last  Avell  into  the  ncAv  year,  Avhen  the  Australian 
season  Avill  begin.  A  feAV  English  Melons  were  on  sale  at  from 
Is.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  each,  but  the  greatest  supply  Avas  from  Valencia. 
The  Spanish  Melons  Avere  sold  at  from  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  case,  each 
containing  tAventy-four  or  thirty-six ;  but  the  best  class  of 
Valencias  sold  freely  at  9s.  to  10s.  6d  per  case.  These  Valencia 
Melons  are. of  very  fine  quality.  Each  Melon  is  Avrapped  in  tinted 
paper. 
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Some  Typical  Gardens. 

YIIl.— The  Blind  Man’s  Allotment. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  piece  of  ground,  rectangular  in 
shape,  about  twenty  square  rods  in  extent,  surrounded  by 
wire  netting,  and  differing  only  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
cropped  from  a  number  of  others  in  the  same  field,  and 
you  have  the  example  that  I  have  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  series  of  sketches  to  a  conclusion.  As  I 
have  stated  in  the  headline,  it  is  not  only  an  allotment^  but 
a  blind  man’s  allotment,  and  is  cultivated  by  an  individual 
to  whom  day  is  the  same  as  night,  as  a  hard  fate  robbed 
him  many  years  ago  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
blessings — eyesight.  Naturally,  then,  I  shall  be  forgiven 
if  I  wander  a  little  from  my  task  of  describing  the  garden 
to  discuss  the  gardener,  who  is  an  actual  living  being,  and, 
though  lowly  in  estate,  is  to  my  mind  a  striking  figure  in 
the  world  of  horticulture. 

With  his  own  lips  this  poor  blind  man  told  me  that  his 
twenty  rod  allotment  had  been  his  salvation  in  more 
respects  than  one.  Blindness  came  to  him  when  he  was 
too  old  to  learn  any  trade,  and  he  stood  in  danger  of  going 
melancholy  from  the  need  of  something  to  occupy  his  mind. 
In  the  days  when  he  enjoyed  his  eyesight  he  had  a  taste 
for  gardening,  which  fortunately  did  not  leave  him,  and  he 
found  in  his  plot  that  solace  which  he  could  not  get  else¬ 
where.  So  perfect  has  practice  made  him  in  his  various 
operations,  that  some  narrow-minded,  suspicious  persons 
have  been  heard  to  suspect  that  he  can  really  see,  and  the 
blindness  is  a  sham  ;  but  knowing  better,  as  I  do,  I  will 
let  that  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A  stout  stick  is  the  man’s  constant  companion.  With 
it  he  feels  his  way  to  and  from  the  allotment,  and  by  its 
aid  he  works  about  his  various  crops.  For  more  than 
twenty  minutes  at  a  stretch  I  have  watched  him,  but 
without  revealing  my  presence,  engaged  in  such  an  intricate 
operation,  for  a  blind  man,  as  thinning  Onions.  Every 
moment  I  expected  to  see  his  foot  go  on  to  the  row  or  a 
plant  come  out  that  should  be  left  in  the  ground.  But  old 
blind  Richard  is  too  expert  at  Onion  thinning  for  that.  His 
fingers  move  among  the  plants  with  lightning-like  rapidity 
in  feeling  over  the  seedlings  to  determine  their  character, 
and  measuring  distances.  He  seems  to  have  a  special  touch 
for  weeds,  and  never  did  I  see  him  pass  one  over.  In  fact, 
to  watch  him  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  capacity 
of  a  blind  man,  and  I  can  only  assume  that  with  the  loss 
of  his  eyesight  his  sense  of  touch  has  grown  more  acute. 

It  would  seem  also  that  Richard’s  sense  of  imagination 
has  also  developed,  for  on  several  occasions  after  making 
my  presence  known  to  him  he  has  invited  me  to  walk 
round  the  plot  with  him,  while  he  has  discussed  the  various 
crops,  just  as  any  person  might  who  was  endowed  with  all 
his  faculties. 

“  There’s  a  row  of  Peas,  not  looking  so  bad,  are  they  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  those  Beans  1  Onions  are  doing 
well,  aren’t  they  1  ”  These  are  a  sample  of  Richard’s 
remarks  ;  while  he  has  stopped  before  some  crop  that  did 
not  look  so  well  as  it  might,  and  remarked  dolefully  on  its 
appearance.  As  he  feels  his  way  along  the  path  that  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  allotment,  Richard  has  no  guide 
but  his  own  memory  and  imagination  to  aid  him  in  the 
location  of  the  various  crops  ;  yet  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  mistake.  He  has  an  “  eye  ”  for  beauty,  too,  for  at 
the  top  end  of  the  plot  he  has  a  bed  of  simple  garden 
flowers,  which  he  genuinely  admires,  and  were  not  the  sight 
so  pitiable  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  a  blind  man'  turn  up 
a  Carnation  or  some  other  flower  and  remark  upon  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  form. 

“  Now,  Richard,”  I  once  remarked,  “  you  can’t  really  see 
all  this,  then  how  does  it  appear  to  you  1  ” 

“  No,  I  can’t  see  it  with  my  eyes,”  answered  the  man,  a 
tear  trickling  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  “  and  yet  in  a  way 
I  can.  My  whole  plot  is  in  front  of  me,  almost  as  clearly 
as  if  I  could  really  see  it,  and  I  know  as  well  as  could  be 
where  every  plant  is,  and  how  it  is  doing.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  is,  except  that  I  go  over  the  ground  a  goodish  many 
times.” 

This  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  a  touching  sight  to  watch 
the  man  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  planting  or  sowing. 
He  takes  the  line  of  wire  netting  at  the  end  of  the  plot 
as  his  starting  point,  and  then,  by  means  of  lines  and 
numerous  measuring  pegs,  he  sets  out  the  rows,  going  over 
the  ground  time  after  time,  before  he  is  satisfied  that  every¬ 


thing  is  correct.  I  may  say,  however,  that  so  accurate  is 
his  judgment  that  from  one  end  of  the  plot  to  the  other 
every  row  of  crop  is  parallel  to  its  neighbour,  perfectly 
straight,  and  quite  square  with  the  shape  of  the  ground. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  a  man  who  cannot  see  his  hand 
before  him. 

Nor  is  blind  Richard  only  an  ordinary  everyday  sort  of 
allotment  gardener,  for  he  is  a  leading  light  in  the  local 
gardening  society,  and  secures  a  fair  share  of  prizes  at  the 
monthly  meetings  and  the  annual  show.  He  is  close  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  prizewinners  every  season  for  the  cleanest 
and  best  cropped  allotment  in  the  parish,  and  without 
any  special  favours  at  the  hands  of  the  judges,  for 
Richard  would  not  care  to  win  on  those  terms,  but  prefers 
to  start  level  with  his  neighbours  and  trust  to  his  own 
gardening  skill  to  bring  him  out  somewhere  in  the  front 
rank.  One  thing  that  Richard  has  at  his  disposal  is  time, 
for  his  blindness  prevents  him  following  any  occupation, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  his  allotment  is  his  hobby, 
companion,  and  friend  ;  in  short,  it  forms  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  a  standing  joke  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
plot  holders  that  there  is  no  fear  of  birds  of  any  kind  doing 
much  damage  to  the  crops,  because  Richard  is  always 
there. 

In  his  gardening  operations  the  blind  man  is  not  without 
friends,  one  of  whom  presented  him  with  the  wire  netting 
to  surround  his  plot,  because  the  rabbits  were  such  a  plague 
to  him.  Another  helps  him  with  manure,  a  third  with 
seeds,  and  there  are  several  persons  in  the  village  who  buy 
Richard’s  produce  when  he  has  any  to  dispose  of ;  so  that, 
as  he  puts  it  himself,  “  he  manages  to  grub  along  one  way 
or  another,  and  keeps  outside  the  workhouse.” 

Such  is'my  concluding  type  of  garden  and  gardener,  and 
if  the  presentation  of  it  does  nothing  more,  it  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  subtle  power  of  the  gentle  art  of  horti¬ 
culture,  which  can  bring  a  ray  of  light  and  solace  to  a  poor 
afiiicted  creature  whose  life,  hard  as  it  must  be  now,  would 
otherwise  be  all  darkness. — A  British  Rustic. 

[This  is  the  concluding  article  under  this  heading. — Ed.] 


Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  originator  of  the  system  of 
retarding  the  various  bulbs,  roots,  and  plants  conferred  an 
inestimable  boon  both  on  the  flower-loving  public,  and  on  those 
made  responsible  for  a  winter  and  .spring  display  for  decorative 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  only  too  clearly  remembered  Avhat 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  with  home-grown  and  purchased 
roots  with  a  view  to  force  them  into  early  growth  in  past  times. 
Those  so  grown,  too.  Were  bereft  of  the  natural  foil  which  their 
own  foliage  supply,  and  Valley  Lilies  are  not  much  without 
foliage. 

The  forcing  of  these  ever-favoured  flowers  now  becomes  a  very 
simple  matter.  A  warm  greenhouse  will,  in  the  space  of  froni 
two  to  tliree  weeks,  afford  a  display  of  these  delightful  flowers  in 
numbers  and  effect  consi.stent  with  the  extent  of  purchase. 
That  they  are  more  expensive  to  purchase  is  a  fact  that  justifies 
the  thought,  for  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  investment  of  retard¬ 
ing  plant  must  be  borne  by  those  for  whom  it  is  provided.  The 
certainty  of  result,  however,  together  with  the  production  of 
such  finely  developed  leaves  and  flower  spikes,  makes  the  cost 
appear  much  less,  and  except  for  late  spring  use  I  should  neither 
adopt  nor  advise  the  purchase  of  any  but  retarded  roots.  Those 
Journal  readers  who  have  refrained  from  purchase  of  these  re¬ 
tarded  Lilies  have  no  idea  what  a  welcome  change  over  and  above 
the  natural  root  is  thus  effected. 

The  point  so  much  in  their  favour  is  simplicity  of  culture,  and 
this  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  the  amateur  and  gardener  not 
well  provisioned  with  forcing  houses  and  pits.  Forcing,  as  this 
is  usually  under.stood,  is  not  at  all  necessary,  because  a  greenhouse 
temperature  will  bring  them  on — more  slowly,  of  course,  than  a 
warmer  house  will  do. 

Another  point  of  value  following  this  cooler  conditioned  cul¬ 
ture  is  that  they  last  so  much  longer  either  for  room  adornment 
or  the  smaller  .stages  of  the  conservatory  than  the  hard-forced 
pot.  The  crowns  are  so  w'ell  selected  that  rarely  does  there 
appear  a  flowerless  growth.  The  investment,  therefore,  combines 
a  profitable  as  well  as  a  plea.surable  aspect  that  cannot  afford 
long  to  remain  unrealised  and  untried  by  every  class  of  cultivator. 
— W.  Stuugnell. 


“Sympathy”  ix  Plants. — A  week  ago  we  observed  in  Wm. 
Paul’s  nursery  a  batch  of  Populus  argentea  growing  next  to  the 
golden  Canadian  variety.  The  former  were  all  tinged  with 
yellow. 
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The  Climbing  Varieties. 

{Concluded  from  page  174.) 

Nowadays  this  section  is  much  more  sought  after  than  formerly. 
Pergolas,  arches,  and  poles  are  so  much  more  in  evidence  in 
gardens  that  a  list  of  varieties  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose 
may  be  of  service  to  intending  planters. 

Crimson  Rambler  still  holds  the  place  as  the  most  gorgeous 
Rose  in  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  plant  this  Rose  out  of  place, 
except  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  not  succeed  owing 
to  red  spider  attacking  it.  Growing  over  a  rustic  arch,  up  a  pole 
backed  by  evergreen  shrubs,  or  in  front  of  a  specimen  golden 
Yew,  or  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural  manner  on  grass,  are  the 
ideal  spots  for  this  Rose. 

Aglaia  is  a  disappointing  Rose  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
its  re<iuirements,  as  until  it  is  established  and  thinly  trained  it 
fails  to  flower  abundantly.  When  it  does,  its  appearance  is  simply 
magnificent,  smothered  as  it  is  by  a  full  crop  of  pale  yellow 
blossoms  in  clusters. 

Celine  Forestier  is  not  now  planted  as  much  as  its  merits 
deserve.  Given  a  south  wall  or  another  sunny  spot,  and  liberal 
treatment  at  the  roots,  then  abundance  of  its  light  yellow  blo.s- 
soms  would  be  forthcoming. 

Ards  Rover  is  seldom  seen ;  no  Rose  that  I  know  of  gives  more 
pleasing  blooms.  The  colour — crimson-shaded  maroon — is  pleas¬ 
ing,  while  it  has  a  perfume  all  its  own.  In  growth  it  is  vigorous, 
carrjung  large  deep  green  leaves.  Claire  Jacquier,  for  a  pergola, 
is  unequalled  where  a  mass  of  nankeen  yellow  is  required. 

Dorothy  Perkins  is  quite  an  autumn  flowering  Rose,  and  all 
the  more  valuable  in  consequence.  The  small  double  rose  pink 
flowers  are  produced  in- large  clusters,  most  sweetly  scented.  The 
growth  is  vigorous,  making  shoots  twelve  feet  long  in  a  season. 
This  Rose  is  said  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  has,  I  should  say, 
some  Wichuraiana  blood  in  it. 

Felicite  Perpetue,  for  freedom  of  growth  and  flower,  is  quite 
one  of  the  finest  of  climbing  Roses.  Planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  and  allowed  to  ramble  away  at  will  is  an  ideal  way 
of  cultivating  this  variety.  Over  a  pergola,  tree,  stem,  pole,  or 
arch,  in  any  aspect,  this  Rose  is  a  gem.  The  small  flowers  are 
produced  in  huge  clusters,  and  are  white,  with  a  faint  flush  of 
pink. 

Mdme.  Alfred  Carriere  is  a  good  pillar  Rose,  giving  shapely 
blossoms^ — white  with  a  flush  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Noella  Nabonnand  has  rich,  velvety  crimson,  semi-double  flowers, 
most  beautiful  in  bud  and  gorgeous  when  fully  expanded.  Its 
growth  is  vigorous. 

P.syche  is  a  pale  rosy  pink,  suffused  at  jthe  base  of  the  petals 
with  salmon  and  yellow  ;  a  free  flowering  variety,  and  capitally 
adapted  for  a  pei'gola  or  pole. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  best  described  as  a  rose-coloured  form  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  from  which  it  is  a  seedling.  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg  is  semi-double  in  form,  having  vivid  red  blooms. 

The  Wallflower  is  a  desirable  Rose,  flowering  most  abundantly, 
rosy  lake  crimson  in  colour. 

Thalia,  or  White  Rambler,  is  a  pure  white  free  flowering 
variety  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Waltham  Climber  No.  3 
is  a  vigorous  growing  variety,  producing  large  deep  crimson 
blossoms  quite  freely. 

Paul’s  New  Tea  Rambler  promises  to  be  an  acquisition.  The 
colour  is  so  attractive — salmon  pink,  heavily  suffused  with  a 
coppery  sheen.  The  flowers  are  .small,  quite  shapely,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  produced. 

Climbing  Mrs.  Grant  is  a  sport  from  that  popular  Rose,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  is  characteristic  of  that  variety  in  every  way 
except  growth.  The  blooms  are  most  shapely ;  colour,  salmon 
pink. 

England’s  Gloi-y  may  best  be  described  as  a  pink  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Alister  Stella  Gray  is  a  glorious  pillar  Rose,  flowering 
quite  late,  rendering  it  all  the  more  valuable;  white  wdth  yellow 
centre. 

Lamarque,  where  a  southern  wall  can  be  given  it,  is  quite  one 
of  the  best  climbing  Roses.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters. 
When  in  bud  the  colour  is  pure  white;  fully  expanded  blooms 
have  a  cream  or  yellow  centre. 

The  Garland  has  huge  bunches  of  small  semi-double  flowers, 
nankeen  and  pink,  which  change  to  white.  Fellenberg  has 
crimson  lake  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  ;  a  good  variety  for 
a  pole  or  tree  stem. — E.  Molyneux. 

Rose,  Morning  Glow. 

Tills  we  saw  in  Win.  Paul  and  Sou’s  nursery  at  Waltham 
Cross  on  September  16,  giving  a  grand  account  of  itself.  The 
flowers  are  bright  rosy  crimson,  suffused  with  orange;  it  is 
dwarf,  vigorous,  and  very  floriferous. 


Cucumber  Culture  for  Market. 

{Conchided  from  page  103.) 

The  question  is  often  asked  rvhether  it  is  better  to  grow  two 
crops  in  one  season  or  let  one  planting  run  right  through.  A 
house  that  i.s  planted,  say,  the  middle  of  February,  or  after,  is 
better  let  run  through  the  season.  I  can  generally  get  more 
Cucumbers  with  one  planting  than  if  I  planted  twice.  I  find  it 
best  to  cut  all  the  old  wood  out  of  them  about  June;  and  by 
giving  them  a  good  thinning  out,  they  will  then  make  a  lot  of 
fresh  growth  with  a  bit  of  coaxing  and  feeding,  and  in  a  short 
time  be  practically  a  new  house,  and  will  throw  some  first-class 
fruit. 

In  giving  air  to  “  Cues  ”  the  temperature  of  the  external 
atmosphere  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  lower  this  is, 
the  greater  care  is  necessary  in  its  admission.  I  find  during 
March  and  April,  before  you  have  got  them  shaded,  it  is  better  to 
air  them  early,  say  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  if  it  is  likely 
to  be  a  hot  day  :  just  a  crack  about  this  time ;  and  increase  a 
bit  later  in  the  morning.  This  saves  them  from  scorching,  which 
checks  them  considerably.  I  never  shade  until  I  am  obliged  to, 
and  then  only  just  .sufficient  to  stop  the  glare  of  the  sun.  After 
shading  you  should  reduce  the  air,  only  opening  the  ventilators 
after  the  thermometer  has  reached  85deg. 

Cucumbers  should  be  closed  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  always 
give  them  a  good  damp  down,  and  close  up  by  half-past  three 
o’clock.  In  applying  water  there  is  one  rule  to  be  observed,  and 
that  is  :  water  only  when  necessary,  applying  such  a  quantity  as 
will  soak  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil.  I  have  known  cases  where 
it  is  a  rule  to  water  every  morning  and  damp  down  a  stated 
number  of  times  per  day,  regardless  of  the  outside  weather  con¬ 
ditions;  and  the  plants  receive  a  soaking  at  the  roots  at  equally 
regular  intervals  with  a  supreme  indifference  as  to  whether  they 
require  it  or  not,  until  the  soil  becomes  sodden  and  sour,  resulting 
in  the  inevitable  decay  of  the  roots  and  consequent  inability  of 
the  plants  any  longer  to  produce  first  rate  fruit.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  be  careful  in  the  application  of  water  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  for,  depend  upon  it,  more  failures  are  brought 
about  by  the  excessive  use  of  this  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  It  is  better  to  closely  examine  the  beds  before  water¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  plants  rquire  watering,  perform  the  operation  ; 
but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  weather,  for  sometimes  two 
waterings  per  week  will  be  found  sufficient ;  other  times  they 
will  require  three  or  four  waterings. 

Disease  and  Pests. 

Cucumber  disease,  commonly  called  “gumming,”  sometimes 
attacks  the  plants,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  The  origin  and 
cause  are  very  obscure.  There  are  two  things  which  I  believe  are 
most  likely  to  cause  it ;  they  are  bad  drainage,  and  watering 
with  the  water  at  too  low  a  temperature.  Should  anyone  be  so 
unlucky  as  to  get  disease  in  the  house,  the  best  plan  is  to  root- 
out  the  plants,  and  after  cleaning  the  house  thoroughly,  make 
a  fresh  start  with  new  plants  and  soil.  This  is  the  only  safe 
plan,  and  the  sole  one  I  can  recommend.  Green  fly  and  thrip  can 
both  be  exterminated  by  fumigating. 

Red  spider  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  the  Cucumber  grower 
has  to  contend  with.  Dryness  at  the  roots,  and  where  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  not  kept  sufficiently  moist,  will  give  cause  for  the  pest. 
Tffiere  are  several  fumigators  on  the  market  that  guarantee  to 
kill,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  one  as  yet  wuthout  doing  serious 
harm  to  the  foliage.  My  plan  with  red  spider  is  to  apply  clean 
water  plentifully  through  a  fine-rosed  syringe,  morning  and 
evening.  This  is  repeated  for  about  a  week,  and  the  air  kept 
surcharged  with  moisture  will  clear  them  off.  Woodlice  do  injury 
in  some  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  of  much  moment  unless 
the  insects  are  verj'  numerous,  in  which  case  they  must  be 
cleared  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  best  plan  is  to  stop  the 
drainage  holes  in  some  flower  pots,  and  place  a  piece  of  boiled 
Parsnip  or  Potato  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  then  fill  up  lightly 
with  some  moss  or  hay.  Take  up  the  pots  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  empty  the  contents  into  a  pail  of  boiling  water. 
Follow  this  up,  and  you  will  soon  clear  them  out.  Wireworm 
being  occasionally  present  in  the  loam,  and  causing  much  injury 
to  the  plants  by  feeding  on  the  roots,  a  close  inspection  of  the 
soil  before  it  is  used  is  necessary.  If  on  examination  you  find  it 
contains  the  wireworms  you  must  either  break  the  soil  up  into 
small  pieces,  and  thoroughly  examine  it,  or  bake  the  soil  until 
it  is  too  hot  to  handle.  No  preparation  will  destroy  wireworm 
without  being  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Mildew  is  induced  by  a  dull,  stagnant  atmosphere.  Its  pre¬ 
vention  is  easier  than  its  cure,  as,  with  a  proper  amount  of  air, 
mildew  will  be  absent.  If  it  should  appear,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  get  some  flowers  of  sulphur  and  make  it  into  a  thin  paste ; 
then  spread  it  on  the  hot  water  pipes.  This,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  air,  will  soon  dry  off  the  mildew. 

Careful  selection  as  to  the  size  of  marketed  fruit  is  necessary, 
for,  while  small  fruit  is  small  priced,  that  which  is  large  and 
coarse  is  of  still  less  value.  “  Cues  ”  from  a  foot  to  18in  in  length 
are  the  most  remunerative,  as  they  sell  freely  at  a  fair  price; 
while  longer  ones,  if  in  fine  condition,  obtain  relatively  higher 
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prices,  but  do  not  sell  so  freely,  and  the  most  prolific  varieties 
exist  amongst  the  shorter  fruited  kinds.  A  “Cue”  from  a  foot 
to  18in  in  length  does  not  exhaust  the  plants  so  much  as  a  longer 
one :  thus  more  can  be  grown  in  a  given  space. 

The  four  best  varieties  for  market  purposes  are  Western 
Wonder,  Masters’  Prolific,  Tender-and-True,  and  Cardiff  Castle, 
the  latter  being  the  best  of  the  four.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say 
that  the  quality  of  the  produce  must  be  first-class;  and  its  con¬ 
dition  when  unpacked  in  the  market  must  be  the  same,  as  only 
the  best  articles  obtain  the  highest  prices.  They  should  be 
packed  tight,  so  that  they  will  not  shift  about  in  the  flats.  As 
I  mentioned  before,  the  better  the  fruit  looks,  the  higher  prices 
it  will  obtain,  and  in  all  market  work  appearance  is  really  as 
important  as  quality. — (Read  before  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  February  24,  by  Mr.  Waller,  Cucumber  grower  to 
Messrs.  Nurton  and  Co.,  Djmas  Powis,  Glamorgan.) 


Shelter  Hedges. 


Not  only  shelter  hedges,  but  hedges  for  ornament  as  well  ;  and 
the  purpose  of  the  illustration  which  accompanies  these  notes  is 
to  draw  attention,  ere  the  planting  season  begins,  and  plans  have 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester. 

,  W orce.Aer  is  a  quiet  little  town,  at  the  present  time  undergoing 
a  transition  from  the  horse  tram-car  system  of  transit,  to  an 
electrified  one.  The  township  lic«  in  the  mid.st  of  a  fertile 
country,  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  the  Malvern  Hills  being  in 
.sight  .south-westerly;  and  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  are  the 
renowned  fruit  lands  of  Evesham  (southward);  Shake.speare's 
bjrthplace  to  eastward;  and  Warwick,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and 
Kidderminster  nortlnvardly.  The  county  of  Worcester  is  like 
Cromartyshire  in  Scotland'  in  this,  that  many  of  its  parts  are 
quite  detached  from  the  main  area,  and  are  surrounded  by  other 
shires;  yet  they  are  fragments  of  Worcestershire.  The  mineral 
springs  and  brine  baths  of  Droitwich,  a  few  miles  from  the  county 
tojvn,  have  a  European  reputation. 

So  much  for  a  general  statement;  .and  now  for  a  few  notes 
on  Richard  Smith  and  Co^.’s  nur.series,  a  name  known  every¬ 
where.  The  visit  to  which  the.se  notes  pertain  was  only  of  one 
hour’s  duration,  which  enabled  one  to  see  only  the  hardy  plants 
and  some  of  the  shrubs. 

Elseagnus  aurea  variegata  was  pointed  out  as  being  one  of 
the  shrubs  for  whieh  a  bri.sk  demand  has  been  made.  The  Elseag- 


5heltering  Yew  Hedges  and  Grass  Walk. 


been  made^ — to  draw  attention  to  the  cosy,  clothed  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Yew  hedges.  They  are  alway.s  clean,  and  are  not,  to  our 
knowledge,  subject  to  blights  or  insect  peste.  They  do  get 
dusty,  and  may  catch  .soot  in  smoky  di.stricts,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Yew  is  one  of  the  best  ornamental  hedge  plants  we  have. 
Planted  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  in  a  well-dug  soil  (almost  any  soil 
will  suit  the  Yew)  the  plants  speedily  establish  themselves,  and 
make  rapid  growth.  They  need  hardly  be  touched  with  the 
shears  for  three  years  ;  but  when  they  have  interlaced  and  are 
becoming  thick-set,  the  lateral  growths  may  be  shorn  evenly  in. 
Thi.s  will  be  continued  annually  afterwarcls.  It  is  well  to  cut 
pretty  hard  at  first,  in  order  to  get  a  good  centre  to  the  hedge. 
A  mulch  of  short  dung  is  very  beneficial.  On  dry,  poor  soils  the 
Yew  sometimes  dies  unexpectedly,  but  generous  treatment  can 
do  much  to  prevent  this.  With  a  doublet-lined,  hedge,  and 
borders  for  “old  and  new  fashioned”  hardy  plants,  the  most 
fitting  path  is  a  grass  one  :  a  firm  .sward. 

- - 

Large  and  Heavy  Peaches. — A  large  Peach  was  lately  ex¬ 
hibited  at  McKinney,  Tex.,  mea-suring  13in  and  weighing  13oz. 
Dr.  Trimble,  of  Duplex,  twelve  miles  north  of  there,  exhibited  a 
Peach  which  measured  13in  in  circumference  and  weighed  exactly 
14oz. 


nuses  are  ornamental,  .showy,  and  not  deciduous,  so  that  a  place 
can  alway.s  be  found  for  them.  Another  subject  of  much  grace 
is  the  cut-leaved  weeping  Birch,  of  which  some  lovely  trees  of  a 
mature  age  were  noticed  in  Messrs.  Smith’s  grounds.  Their  weep¬ 
ing  Beech  near  the  offices  is  quite  a  specimen  figure,  and  is  Avidely 
kn"own.  A  figure  of  it  appears  in  the  firm’s  catalogue  of  general 
nurserj'  stock. 

While  Avriting  of  the  arborescent  members,  it  is  fitting  to 
allude  to  certain  Bamboos,  including  amongst  them  the  folloAv- 
ing : 

Phyllostachys  Marliacea,  Avhich  is  a  beautiful  sub,ject.  niaking 
8ft  to  Oft  of  groAvth  in  a  sea.so'ii  at  Worcester.  It  is  said  to  be 
rare.  . 

Arundinaria  nobilis  and  Simoni,  forming  handsome,  feathery, 
irregular  masses  lOft  high. 

Phyllostachys  sulphurea,  having  bright  golden  yi  IIoav  .stems, 
slender  reed-like  groAAth,  and  narroAv  light  green  foliage.  The 
stock  of  this  is  limited  and  valuable. 

Phyllostachys  heterocylca.,  another  slender  kind,  is  also  rare. 

Phyllostachys  C'a.stillonis,  a  robust  plant,  and  very  beautiful 
at  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  aa-rs  other  to  Avhich  attention  Avas 
directed.  Some  of  these  are  groAvn  in  tubs  and  pots  under  glass, 
Avhile  many  of  the  hardier  sorts  flourish  in  the  open-air  collection. 
For  those  aa  lio  may  Avish  a  list  of  1  hese  plants.  I 
print  from  Cook’s  book'on  “Trees  and  Shrubs”  the  folloAving, 
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w  liicli  have  proved  the  hardiest  and  most  ornamental  at  Kew  : 
Phyllostachys  Henonis,  P.  viridi-glaucescens,  P.  flexnosa,  P.  nigra, 
P.  boryana,  P.  sulphurea,  P.  Maiiiacea,  P.  ruscifolia,  P.  Ca.stil- 
lonis,  Arundinaria  nitida,  A.  japonica,  A.  auriooma,  A.  fastuosa, 
A.  Simoni,  A.  Fortunei,  A.  anceps,  A.  Hindsi  var.  graminea, 
Pambusa  palmata,  B.  tessellata,  and  B.  marmorea. 

Solanum  crispiim  is  a  trifle  tender  I  believe ;  but  vhere  it 
succeeds,  such  as  in  the  Bath  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  charming  subject.  The  clustered  flowers  are  pale  lavender- 
blue,  and  the  bush  has  a  close  furnished  habit  of  growth.  Against 
a  wall  it  does  well  in  less  favoured  districts.  Also  of  a  shrubby 
nature  is  the  Southernwood  or  American  Sage  (Santolina  viridis), 
a  huge  plant  of  whicli  all  but  covered  one  of  the  rockery  mounds 
bore.  The  flowers  are  mere  yellow  disks,  like  so  many  golden 
balls  held  forth  on  green  stakes.  The  plant,  of  course,  is  odorous, 
like  others  of  its  kind. 

Passing  by  one  of  the  numerous  hedges  which  serve  as  divisions 
to  the  brakes  and  shelter  screens  as  well,  a  glorious  show  was 
furnished  by  the  Flame-flower,  Tropseolum  s23eciosum.  The  roots 
are  set  on  the  north  side,  the  growth  running  through  the  hedge, 
climbing  up  and  flowering  on  the  south  side.  The  hedge  is 
Thuya  Lobbi. 

The  Ei-yngiums  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  the  true  amethystinum.  Oliveriauum  (amethystinum  of 
some)  lasts  better  than  alpinum,  which  has  lighter  bracts  than 
the  foregoing.  E.  planum  grows  18in  high,  and  has  white  and 
blue  stems.  The  rounded  blue  inflorescences  are  numerously 
borne.  Lastly,  we  may  note  E.  Bourgati,  growing  to  2ft,  and  has 
beautiful  light  blue  bracts,  making  it  certainly  one  of  the  finest. 

Platyoodon  grandiflorum  album  will  be  prized  by  all  who  know 
or  grow  the  blue  form.  It  is  rather  scarce,  therefore  all  the 
more  valuable.  Somewhat  in  the  same  line  is  the  double  white 
flowered  nettle-leaved  Campanula,  which,  I  feel  sure,  is  less  grown 
than  its  merits  warrant.  It  is  a  real  good  border  plant.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Rudbeckias,  too,  is  maxima,  with  long  “  cones  ” 
and  yellow  ray  petals.  Altogether  it  is  very  handsome. 

To  mention  another  plant  of  much  refined  beauty,  and  hitherto 
overlooked,  one  need  but  name  Digitalis  ferruginea,  one  of  the 
Foxgloves.  The  tubes  are  of  a  peculiar,  quiet,  greyish  brown, 
the  lip  or  front  of  each  being  pure  white,  and  as  the  plant  grows 
2ft  high  this  would  make  a  pretty  addition  to  vases  or  glasses 
of  cut  flowers.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

The  Snow  Queen  variety  of  Lupinus  arboreus  is  one  of  the  best 
shrubby  border  plants  we  have  had  during  recent  years,  and  some 


fine  samples  were  seen  here.  Dianthus  Walkeri  and  D.  coronaria 
alba  are  both  gems  of  their  types  ;  while  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana, 
a  lovely  variety  (hybrid?),  with  quantities  of  salmon-pink  flowers, 
was  much  adjiiired  and  chosen  from  amongst  others.  Potentilla 
verveana  is  also  a  telling  .sort,  having  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  Phj'geJius  capensrs  is  good  in  its  way,  with  drooping 
crimsnn  flowers,  and  is  fairly  well  known. 

\Miile  referring  to  Eudbeckia  maxima  I  omitted  to  notice 
K.  hirta,  which  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  R.  speciosa ;  and 
R.  digitata  and  triloba,  each  of  which  are  very  good. 

One  might  go  on  for  a  long  time  naming  hardy  plant  gems 
froin  the  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  but  these  notes  are  already  be¬ 
coming  lengthy.  Brief  references  must  suffice  for  what  remains. 


There  are  the  crimson  berried  spikes  of  Actsea  spicata,  a  fine 
subject,  with  foliage  like  Spiraea  japonica.  Prunella  Webbiana 
has  handsome  rosy  flowers,  making  it  valuable  along  with  the 
purple-blue  type.  Ligularia  (Senecio)  thyrsoides,  with  its 
Cabbage-like  leaves  and  handsome  flowers,  is  another  capital  wild 
garden  plant.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  lacustre  seems  to 
be  an  improved  form  of  latifolia.  It  is  taller,  and  has  hand.some, 
pure  white  flowers,  and  robust  growth.  Cimicifuga  racemosa 
is  a  favourite  everywhere,  and  is  a  distinctive  plant. 

In  Campanulas,  apart  from  those  more  generally  seen,  atten¬ 
tion  was  claimed  for  C.  Bononiensis  and  C.  alliarisefolia,  the 
latter  with  leaves  like  a  Burdock,  and  has  drooping  white  flowers 
l^in  long,  borne  in  long  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
first  named  has  bluish-violet  flowers  in  long  racemes. 

Anthericum  graminifolium  is  graceful,  and  (Enothera  .speciosa 
is  showy.  Statice  Bonduelli  is  a  yellow  biennial  “  Sea  Lavender,” 
sometimes  grown  in  pots  for  .spring  u.se  in  conservatories.  Then 
we  have  Chelone  latifolia  or  Pentstemon  pubescens;  and  the  true 
Helianthus  mollis,  together  with  Achillea  “  Snowball,”  and  the 
blue  Delphinium  formosum  Belladonna,  are  each  verj^  choice  hardy 
border  plants. 

In  a  concluding  sentence  one  must  name  Tunica  Saxifraga, 
pink  flowers  like  tho.se  of  a  Claytonia  or  small  Dianthus,  and 
foliage  resembling  Nierembergia ;  also  Salvia  virgata  and 
S.  argentea.  All  departments  of  nursery  stock,  from  trees  and 
shrubs  and  fruits,  to  tender  exotics  under  glass,  are  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  by  Richard  Smith  and  Co. — Wandewixg  Willie. 


Jottings  for  Decorators. 


The  floral  embellishments  in  many  large  private  houses  are 
now  often  carried  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  too  much  so  for 
the  peace  of  mind  of  many  a  struggling  gardener,  who  is  trying 
to  accomplish  great  things  with  the  moderate  facilities  at 
command.  Under  the  nio.st  favourable'  circumstances  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  hit  upon  new  ideas,  or  to  find  materials  of  the 
right  description  to  carry  them  out  successfully.  One  great 
essential,  if  not  the  greatest  essential,  in  connection  with  decora¬ 
tive  work,  that  it  must  po.ssess  elements  of  boldness  if  it 
is  to  achieve  more  than  passing  notice.  The  huge 
trumpet -shaped  vases  often  used  in  entrance  halls 
and  large  rooms,  are  capable  of  contributing  the 
nGce.ssary  boldness,  provided  they  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged  with  suitable  materials  ;  but  they  are  too 
often  dressed  with  a  total  disregard  to  proportion, 
and  few  things  look  more  incongruous  than  to  see 
a  big  vase  supporting  an  arrangement  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  so  insignificant  in  size  and  devoid  of 
striking  effect,  as  to  make  the  vase  appear  far 
more  prominent  than  the  decorations. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  sometimes  err 
in  this  direction,  not  through  being  unaware  of 
the  weakness,  but  because  suitable  materials  are 
not  always  at  command.  The  lake,  pond,  or  river 
bank  will,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  onward 
through  the  autumn  months,  helii  many  out 
of  such  difficulties,  as  Reeds  and  Rushes  of  every 
description — especially  the  Reed  Mace,  wrongly 
called  the  Bullrush — are  splendidly  adapted 
for  such  work.  I  have,  however,  quite  recently 
become  convinced  that,  with  very  little  trouble, 
gardeners  generally  might  increase  their  stock  of 
materials  suitable  for  supplying  boldness  to  their 
decorative  work.  Not  nearly  enough  use  is  made 
of  the.  various  varieties  of  Maize,  and  by  growing 
good  batches  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  splen¬ 
did  materials  would  be  secured  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  Zea  japonica  and  its  varie¬ 
gated  form  are  often  used  for  bedding  purposes ; 
both  might,  with  advantage,  be  largely  grown  in 
pots;  but  what  I  find  to  be  still  be^tter  is  the 
strong  growing  flat-seeded  Maize. 

About  the  end  of  last  April  I  obtained  a  few 
seeds  from  a  corndealer,  and  planted  them  in  a  narrow  border 
against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse.  By  the  aid  of  plenty  of 
water  and  liberal  feeding  the  resulting  plants  grew  grandly 
throughout  the  summer,  and  now  they  range  from  8ft  to  10ft  in 
height,  all  crowned  with  feathery  plumes,  and  form  some  of  the 
finest  material  I  have  ever  seen,  for  giving  boldness  to  decorative 
work.  Some  of  them  will  soon  play  a  prominent  part  in  harve.st 
festival  decorations.  If  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  cut 
stems  are  plunged  at  once  into  water,  they  will  be  splendidly 
adapted  for  arranging  in  large  vases,  or  in  groups  of  plants.  Just 
at  the  present  time,  when  large  Russian  Sunflowers  are  plentiful, 
these  might  be  cut  with  stalks  from  3ft  to  6ft  in  length,  and 
arranged  in  a  trumpet  vase  with  a  single  plant  of  Indian  Corn 
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rising  above  them,  and  common  Asparag.us  intermixed,  also  long 
trails  of  Ampelopsis  beneath.,  would  then  form  an  object  of 
striking  beauty. 

In  arranging  the  noble  corn  stems  among  groups  of  plants,  the 
ends  should  be  imserted  in  large  wide-mouthed  bottles  filled  with 
water;  the  bottles  could  then  be  easily  hid  by  the  surrounding 
plants,  and  if  nece.s.sary,  moss  could  be*  packed  in  firmly  to  keep 
the  stems  in  position.  A  little  later  on  when  giant  blooms  of 
Chry.santheinums  are,  for  the  time,  the  kings  of  our  gardens,  the 
stately  Maize  plants  would  be  fitting  companions  to  associate 
with  them  in  filling  large  vases,  or  in  groups  of  plants.  In  fact, 
the  uses  to  which  sluch  bold  materials  may  be  put  are  so  numerous 
that  the  busy  decorator  would  welcome  them  in  largo  quantities. 
The  great  point  is  to  have  them  when  wanted  ;  and  those  who 
lack  them  now  should  provide  a  supply  for  next  year  by  sowing 
successional  batches  of  Maize  seeds  next  spring,  and  growing  some 
of  the  plants  in  a  .sheltered  position  in  the  open  air,  others  in 
pots,  and  a  few  in  odd  corners  of  glass  houses,  where  they  may 
be  planted  in  borders,  and  will  give  but  little  trouble. — Onward. 

[The  following  are  useful  for  large  vases  perhaps  not  often 
enough  requisitioned  ;  Golden  Cut-leaved  Elder,  golden  and  purple 
Corylus  or  Hazel-nut  ;  yellow  forms  of  the  Elm;  Prunus  Pissardi  ; 
Berberis  in  sorts;  Rosa  rubrifolia,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  Snow- 
berry,  golden  reticulated  Honeysuckle,  and  variegated  Vinca.] 


Sir  William  Chambers. 


Sir  William  Chambers,  of  Scottish  parentage,  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1726,  but  came  to  England  when  only  two  years  old, 
and  was  placed  at  Ripon  School.  On  arriving  at  manhood  he  be¬ 
came  supercargo  of  a  Swedish  East  India  sl.ip,  and  made  one  voyage 
in  that  capacity  tO'  China.  On  his  return  he  commenced  the  study 
of  architecture  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  by  whose  in¬ 
terest  he  was  appointed  drawing  master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  HI.  His  first  architectural  erection  was  a 
villa  for  the  Earl  of  Besborough  at  Roehampton.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  in  laying  dut  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  where 
he  introduced  the  Chinese  ornaments.  In  1771  he  was  invested 
with  the  Swedish  order  of  the  Polar  Star.  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 

In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  erection  of  Somerset 
House,  being  Architect  to  the  King,  Surveyor  General  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1758 
his  style  of  design,  &c.,  was  severely  attacked  in  two  .satires 
termed  ‘  An  Heroic  Epistle,”  and  “  An  Heroic  Postscript  of  Sir  W. 
Chambers.”  In  that  Heroic  Epistle  is  observed  that  “  he  teache.s 
us  that  a  perfect  garden  must  contain  within  itself  all  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  great  city;  that  urhs  hi  rure,  not  rus  in  urhe,  is  the 
thing  which  an  improver  of  true  taste  ought  to  aim  at.” 

The  volume  which  entitles  him  to  our  notice  is  entitled  “  Plans, 
Elevaticn-s,  Sections,  and  Perspective  Views  of  the  Gardens  and 
Buildings  at  Kew  in  Surrey,  the  Seat  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales.  1763.”  In  the  introductory  description  of 
the  plates  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Kent  designed  .some  of  the  ceil¬ 
ings  and  chimneypieces.  Sir  William  remarks  that  “  the  situation 
of  the  gardens  is  not  advantageous,  as  it  is  low  and  commands  no 
prospccLs.,  Originally  the  ground  was  a  dead  flat,  the  soil  in 
general  barren  and  without  either  wood  or  water.  What  was 
once  a  desert  is  now  an  Eden.  The  judgment  with  Avhich  art 
has  been  employed  to  supply  defects  of  nature  and  to  cover  its 
deformities  hath  very  justly  gained  universal  admiration.  The 
orangery  or  greenhouse  design  is  mine,  and  wa.s  built  under  my 
inspection  in  the  year  1761.  The  physic  or  exotic  garden  wa.s 
begun  in  1760.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  I  have  built 
several  stoves.”  The  thirty-ninth  plate  is  of  the  aviary  and 
flower  garden.  Sir  William  Chambers  died  March  7,  1796,  at  his 
house  in  Norton  Street,  London,  and  was  buried  in  Poet’s  Corner, 
Wc  stminster  Abbey. 


Beddiog  in  London  Parks. 

{Continued  from  page  210.) 

The  following  notes  are  a  continuation  of  the  descriptions  of 
Hampton  Court  bedding: — 

3.  Another  bed.  27ft  long  by  loft  broad,  had  La  Fayette 
Begonia  a  foot  apart  all  over,  with  two  dozen  plants  of  Gardeners’ 
Garter  (Arundo  Lindleyana)-;  the  same  number  of  Eulalia  gracil- 
lima;  while  all  ever  the  surface,  between  the  Begonias,  wa.s  the 
wiry,  grey-skinned  Leucophyton  Browni.  The  edging  was 
Abutilon  megallanicus,  otherwise  called  A.  vexillarium,  the  latter 
pegged  down.  This  was  at  once  a  simple,  yet  brilliant  bed. 

4.  Foliage  and  flowering  bed  (27ft  by  15ft).  This  was  filled 
with  Abutilon  vexillarium  as  stanclards,  5ft  and  6ft  high,  bearing 
flowers.  Beneath  these  wore  Salvia  Horminum  and  DIrs.  Pollock 
P<  largonum,  edgecl  with  Antenn.aria. 


5.  Ivochia  scoparia  and  Centaurca  candidissima  were  used  in 
another  bed  similar  in  all  its  other  features  to  the  foregoing. 
The  Kochia  is  very  neat,  and  its  pea-green  colour  is  beautiful  ; 
but  the  plants  must  be  maintained  small,  else  they  get  too  forma! 
and  dumpy. 

6.  Foliage  and  flowering  bed  (27ft  by  15ft).  There  w'orti 
twenty-one  Fuchsia  gracilis,  of  bushy,  floriferous  character;  also 
Arundo  Lindleyana,  and  a  good  toning  of  Begonia  semperflorens 
atro-purpurea  (chocolate  leaved)  above  a  dense  white  carpet  of 
Koniga  maritima,  the  Sweet  Alyssmn,  and  edged  with  Echeveria. 


1726— Sir  William  Chambers — 1796. 


7.  Circular  bed  (12ft  diameter).  This  had  double  crimson 
tuberous  Begonias,  yellow  Celosia  pyramidalis,  and  Arundo 
Lindleyana,  the  surface  being  carpeted  with  Mesembryanthemum. 

8.  Salmon-apricot  coloured  double  tuberous  Begonias  over  a 
carpeting  of  Mesembryanthemum,  and  having  dot  plants  of 
Eulalia  gracillima,  (he  vhole  edged  with  Abutilon  vexillarium, 
was  exceedingly  rich  and  fine.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  beds.  The  B.gonias  were  a  selected  strain,  all  coloured 
apricot,  or  apricot-salmon  and  carmine. 

9.  Lobelia  fulgens  and  Gaura  Lindhcimeri  over  Harrison’s 
Musk,  was  very  graceful  and  highly  effective.  So,  too,  was  the 
large  bed  (20yds  long)  filled  with  Tritemas  or  Red-hot  Poker's, 
Montbretias,  and  (ialtonia  candicans.  Then,  again,  bushy, 
pyramidal  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  over  Verbena 
venosa  and  V.  ericoides  eirecta  (white),  was  good.  A  few  Abutilon 
Tlrompsoni  plants,  and  the  broad  edging  of  Stcllaria  repens,  gave 
added  effect.  Anemone  japonica  above  Blue  Bell  Viola,  is  per¬ 
fection. 

Regent  s  Park. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Jordan  (now  in  charge  at  Hyde  Park),  the  many  fre¬ 
quenters  of  thi.^  fashionable  park  have  every  reason  to  feel 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  bedding  arrangements  of  this  season. 
Perhaps  hr  colour  contrasts  some  alterations  for  the  better  might 
be  effected,  but  the  season  has  been  of  the  worst  description  pos¬ 
sible  for  effective  bedding. 

Regent’s  Park  boasts  one  very  large  bed  of  Cactaceous  plants 
imposinglj’  grouped.  In  it  are  Aloes — huge  plants  towering  high 
upon  eminences,  and  having  smaller  .samples  of  their  kin  at  tlieir 
base  and  round  about  them.  Sedum  glaucum  and  Lotus  Jacoboea 
are  two  of  the  carpeting  plants  used  all  over  the  surface.  Yucca 
filamentosa  variegata  stands  out  here  and  there,  as  do  plants  of 
Echinocaeti ;  while  the  bays  and  interspaces  are  devoted  to 
Kleinia  repens,  Pachyphyton  rosea  and  Mesembryanthemum 
corclifolium  variegatum.  Kcheveria  metallica  and  8edum  tabuhe- 
forme  are  placed  in  places  best  suited  for  them;  these  are  large 
plants  of  their  type. 

A  narrow  border  of  Nicotiana  affinis  with  small  slender  plants 
of  Fuchsia  virgata  (finer  than  F.  Riccartoni),  and  thirdly,  a 
.sprinkling  of  crimson  Celosia  i)yramidalis,  is  worthy  of  note.  A 
similar  narrow  border,  in  fact,  a  yard  wide,  and  backed  by  a 
dwarf  hedge,  contaiirs  a  back  line  of  Dracpenas,  set  6ft  ajjart,  the 
intcrspac.s  having  bushy  plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata, 
the  undulating  front  line  being  of  variegated  Dactylis  or  Cocks¬ 
foot  Grass,  mixed  with  rosy  everflowering  Begonias  (B.  semper- 
florens),  and  a  margin  of  Bluebell  Viola.  This  is  v'cry  pretty. — 1). 
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Sometime.'^  the  garden  makes  the  gardener;  generally  the 
gardener  makes  the  garden.  By  his  etfort  or  want  of  effort,  so 
is  tlie  garden  rich  or  poor,  well  dressed  or  ill,  beautiful  and  plenti¬ 
ful  in  its  products  and  features,  or  otherwise.  Impnej^  is  a  garden 
where  the  man  in  charge  makes  the  impress  of  his  assiduity 
apparent  in  many  ways.  He  cultivates  well ;  he  cultivates  in¬ 
tensively.  The  walls  of  the  Muscat  vinery  afford  an  illustration, 
for  they  are  clothed  with  cordon  Pears,  a  thing  not  to  be  seen 
once  in  a  hundred  places;  and  if  the  reader  will  follow  these 
notes  to  their  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  the  mo.st  is  made  of 
the  available  space  and  materials. 

The  estate,  if  not  very  extensive,  is  well  planned,  and  has 
charming  features.  Impney  Hall  is  a  beautiful  mansion  built  of 
ornamental  red  brick  and  creamy  vsandstone,  in  turreted  style, 
with  Grecian  angles,  giving  it  an  air  of  elegance  and  grace  that 
pleases  everyone.  The  powers  of  the  architect  had  been  further 
exercised  at  the  time  of  erection  in  1875.  by  cai'rying  out  his  plan 
tp_forni  a  handsome  terrace,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  wall, 
and  having  flights  of  steps,  a  forecourt,  and  a  lovely  fountain 
and  statuettas  within  its  area.  This  terrace  is  on  the  west  front, 
and  furnishes  the  best  scenic  view  of  the  park,  and  a  wooded 
eminence  named  Pidzer  Hill,  that  culminates  the  scene  about 
half  a  mile  in  front.  This  little  verdant  Oak  covered  hill,  rising 
500ft,  gives  much  character  to  the  immediate  environs  and  is 
well  known  locally.  Between  the  hill  and  the  terrace  lies  an 
oimamental  sheet  of  placid  water,  whose  sindous  shore  is  suitably 
planted.  With  wood,  lake,  paAt,  deer,  and  plenty  of  enlivening 
bird  life,  the  surroundings  are  very  pleasant. 

The  Terrace  Carden. 

The  prettily  designed  walls  of  the  terrace  are  laden  with 
Grimson  Rambler  Roses,  whose  floriferousness  could  certainly  not 
have  been  surpassedi  Finding  that  the  stone  of  which  the  wall 
is  built  was  not  weathering  well,  but  was  likely  to  crumble  rapidly, 
Mr.  Corbett,  the  owner,  had  it  covered  with  the  clo.se-growing 
Ampelopsis,  whose  growth  is  now  enswathing  the  material,  and 
jso  protecting  it.  Along  the  top  of  the  same  wall  are  fixed  marble 
sculptures  of  the  head  and  busts  of  twelve  or  fifteen  Roman 
generals,  statesmen,  and  emperors.  The  terrace  parterre  is  nicely 
bedded  in  the  conv'entional  manner ;  and  in  keeping  with  the 
strictly  formal  scheme  are  . the  upright  Yews  and  shrubs  dotted 
here  and  there.  This'  western  front  altogether  is  of  I'ich  interest 
in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  kept  grounds  contain  .some  shapely  Wellingtonias  and 
Cedruses,  and  the  single  line  of  the  former  that  skirt  the  outer 
limit  on  one  side  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  are  most 
imposing  and  exceedingly  handsome.  Between  them  and  the 
garden  wall  (outside  the  tatter)  there  are  magnificent  hardy  plant 
borders  (separated  by  a  central  path),  whose  great  feature  at  the 
season  of  my  visit  was  the  bold  groups  of  Spirsea  Aruncus,  and  the 
.standard  plants  of  William  Allan  Richardson  Rose.  Pseonies  in 
the  early  .summer,  Dahlia.s  and  Delphiniums  later,  together  with 
Pinks,  Stocks,  Pyrethrums,  Asters,  and  many  other  of  the  be.st 
sub.jects  of  the  English  flower  border,  were  here  noticeable.  The 
verge  i.s  of  grass,  is  kept  in  indme  condition.  Some  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  trees,  20ft  high,  in  line  with  the  fruit  room  and  offices, 
were  good  of  their  kind,  but  Impney  is  not  famous  for  its 
coniferous  or  its  flowering  trees. 

The  Indoor  Fernery. 

The  indoor  Fernery  is,  however,  something  to  wonder  at,  and 
few  similar  places  are  to  be  found  in  gardens.  Another  large  and 
notable  indoor  fernery  is  at  Woodside,  near  Paisley,  in  Renfrew¬ 
shire  ;  and  etsewhere  one  finds  a  small  constructio'ii,  generally  the 
work  of  Pulhain,  London  ;  but  our  view’  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  the  Impney  house  to  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  and 
possessed  of  large  Tree  Ferns.  The  view  is  only  a  small  corner 
of  it,  and  indeed,  one  man  is  kept  employed  in  the  house  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  year  through. 

Originally  a  disused  gravel  pit  close  to  the  mansion,  it  was 
transformed  to  what  it  now  is,  in  1890.  The  house  is  150ft  long 
by  00ft  wide.  It  is  approached  by  rugged  steps,  planted  with 
hardy  Ferns,  Ivies,  and  other  plants  ;  but  a  more  private  entrance 
is  from  the  liall,  through  a  grotto  to  the  fernery.  The  building 
is  heated  by  a  powerful  boiler  150ycLs  away,  and  the  six  6in  pipes 
are  hidden  by  built-up  rockwork.  The  rocks,  caves,  steps,  and 
Ijridges  are  formed  with  tufa  stone  brought  from  Matlock  Bath, 
and  about  200  tons  wei’e  used.  The  water  enters  dripping  at  a 
cave  in  one  end,  and  runs  in  a  winding  stream  the  whole  length  j 


of  the  house,  golden  carp  luxuriating  here.  In  suitable  places 
there  are  seats,  and  the  whole  structure  is  electrically  lighted. 
When  the  building  was  completed  Mr.  Corbett  imported  fifty  Tree 
Ferns  from  New  Zealand,  and  there  are,  of  course,  a  considerable 
vanety  of  other  Fern,  and  plants. 

The  Gla^s  Houses. 

The  progress  of  the.se  notes  has  now  brought  us  to  the  plant 
houses,  a  brief  review  of  which,  and  a  look  at  the  kitchen  garden, 
will  conclude  this  summary  survey.  The  glass  ranges  are  in  good 
keeping,  and  their  contents  are  meritorious  throughout.  Fruit 
is  a  leading  feature,  and  Mr.  Jordan,  the  gardener,  yearly  secures 
some  of  the  leading  awards  at  the  greater  English  s'hows^  as  clo.se 
Joturnal  readers  may  have  noticed.'  Strawberries  to  the  number 
of  1,800  are  forced  annuallj^,  and  Strawberries  entail  much  labour 
ere  they  yield  their  crops.  The  variety  employed  is  Royal 
Sovereign.  ■  .  , 

Melons  and  Tomatoes  are  plentiful,  and  the  variety  of  Tomato 
named  Worcester  Prolific,  which  is  a  new  one  of  Richard  Smith 
and  Co.’s,  crops  heavily,  and  has  nice  shapely  fruits;  while  of  the 
Melons  we  And  Royalty,  Briti.sh  Queen,  and  Frogmore  Orange 
each  in  favour.  The  latter  is  recommended  as  a  good  early  scarlet 
fleshed.  It  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  that  no  less  than  eleven 
batches  of  Melons  are  planted  each  year,  the  fii’st  cutting  being 
about  April  30,  and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
The  earliest  batches  are  grown  in  pots,  and  only  one  fruit  is  taken 
from  each  plant.  .  . 

Though  there  is  no  .special  pit  for  Pines,  ,iust  as  there  is  no 
orchard  house  for  pot  fruit  trees,  yet  the  gardener  at  Impney 
manages  to  cultivate  both  sections  :  the  Pines  in  the  centre  of 
a  irlant  stove,  and  the  pot  fruits  in  the  peacheries  and  vineries, 
placing  them  at  the  front  of  the  house,  beyond  the  trellis,  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  light.  The  Pines  were  heavy  and  even,  some 
of  the  Queens  weighing  the  respectable  figure,  C.^lbs  ;  and  Smooth 
Cayennes  lib  heavier.  The  side  stages  of  this  house  contain 
shapely,  clean,  and  brilliant  Crotons. 

Pines  and  Bananas.] 

One  feels  disconsolate  on  reflecting  that  Pine  culture  is  so 
little  attempted  nowadays,  notwithstanding  a  plentiful  market 
supply  of  cheap  fruits;  for  the  latter  will  never  taste  so  well  as 
those  from  one’s  own  pits  and  houses.  In  order  to  give  the. 
yolunger  men  the  necessary  cultural  hints,  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  still  supplies  occasional  “Jottings  on  Pines,”,  and  in  this 
connection  it  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  gardeners. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  Bananas,  a  plant  of  which  has  been 
figured  in  these  pages  bearing  the  enormous  crop  of  lOOlbs,  or 
256  “fingers.”  These  are  small  plants  in  small  pots,  and  a  great 
deal  of  space  is  certainly  not  nece.ssary  for  the  successful  culture 
of  this  nutritious  fruit.  In  what  I  will  cairVinery  No.  2,  there 
are  .seventeen  varieties  of  Grapes;  j’et  the  crops  are  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  Vines  in  good  condition.  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape 
is  being  discarded  because  of  its  inferior  flavour.  It  is  a  robust 
grower,  however,  and  therefore  may  please  some,  and  in  “American 
Gardening”  I  notice  that  a  man  who  has  “studied”  it  for  two 
years  says  he  considers  it  one  of  the  finest  black  Grapes  ever 
introduced.  Five  years  ago  he  inarched  it  on  Canon  Hall 
Muscat.  Thei'e  are  four  vineries,  also  Peach  and  Fig  houses. 

The  greenhouse  contained  the  usual  class  of  plants,  and  I  think 
there  is  room  in  many  gardens  for  greater  diversity,  and  the  lists 
of  plants  tried  at  Kew,  which  the  papers  publish  from  time  to 
time,  ought  to  be  of  service  in  this  respect.  Francoas,  Trache- 
lium  oseruleum,  Huinea  elegans  (silvery  form),  and  Lilium 
speciosum  among  other  things,  were  remarkably  fine.  In  a  top 
range  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  as  fine  a  sight  as  a  traveller 
couid  regale  his  visual  sense  upon,  and  the  varieties  are  up  to  date. 
Probably  Phoenna  is  not  well  known,  and  I  name  it  in  case  that  be. 

It  is  of  the  Jacoby  stamp,  with  enormous  trusses.  Ian  Hamilton 
is  another  gem.  And  while  the  “Geraniums”  are  respected  and 
treated  as  they  deserve  to  be,  the  Gloxinias  from  Sutton’s  and 
Veitch’s  seed  strains,  are  another  pride  of  the  Impney  garden; 
and,  thirdl.y,  there  is  a  most  excellent  collection  of  C/j’clamens. 
The  Gloxinias  are  sown  in  July,  and  wintered  in  small  pots,  which 
saves  trouble  in  the  spring.  The  Cyclamens,  I  should  note,  are 
plunged  in  ashes,  in  cold  frames,  and  in  July  they  were  Gin  to 
8in  aci'oss  the  foliage,  so  that  ere  the  spring  they  will  furnish 
grand  plants.  Thei  new  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  and  Kalanchoo 
Kirki  are  among  the  novelties  doing  well. 

Lastly,  one  must  note  that  sweet  ro.sy-flowered  plant  Chironia 
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linpides  or  ixifora,  which  was  beginning  to  flower,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  pink  flower  used  by  Mr.  Good- 
acre  on  his  decorated  dessert  table  at  Shrewsbury  this  year,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Mr.  Jordan  strikes  cut¬ 
tings  in  March  ;  he  grows  them  on  until  October,  when  the  plants 
are  given  4rjin  pots.  They  are  grown  cool  all  winter,  and  are  at 
the  flowering  stage  by  July. 

The  kitchen  and  hardy  quarters  are  trim;  though  fruit  in  the 
Droitwich  district,  and  all  ov'cr  Worcestershire,  as  elsewhere,  is 
almost  entirely  ab.sent  this  year.  Mulching  for  both  fruit  and 
Tcgetables  is  largely  (and  heavily)  practised,  even  the  prize  Onion 
•bed  having  its  dressing.  Through  the  kitchen  garden  one  is  led 
to  a  most  charming  rosery  full  of  decorative  varieties,  and  a  long 
line  of  the  dwarf  pink  Gloire  des  Polyanthes  was  at  once  pleasing 
and  telling.  The  Rose  garden  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  one,  though 


Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  place  in  a  warm  house  to  germinate.  Prick  oft  into  boxes, 
or  pot  singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and 
keep  iii  a  warm  house  near  the  glass.  Pot  on  into  54’s  when  ready, 
and  put  them  out  into  a  cold  frame;  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  thin  gradually;  harden  them  off. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  they  will  need  a  shift  into  32’s,  and 
when  they  have  recovered  from  the  check  received  in  potting 
stand  them  outside  on  ashes.  Fp  to  this  stage  the  soil  used  for 
potting  should  be  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  but  at  the 
next  and  final  potting  substitute  dried  cow  manure  for  the  leaf 
soil.  The  last  potting  into  ten  and  twelve-inch  pots  should  be 
done  early  in  September,  so  that  the  plants  will  be  well  estab¬ 
lished  ere  the  winter  arrives. 

During  the  winter  the  only  protection  they  require  is  from 


Indoor  Fernery,  Impney,  Droitwich. 


simple,  being  but  two  borders  with  a  grass  walk  severing  them. 
The  planting  and  choice  of  varieties  had  been  originally  carefully 
accomplished.  Thus  end  the  notes  of  Mr.  Corbett’s  fine  garden, 
one  of  the  best  in  a  county  of  great  gardens,  second  to  no  others 
in  England. — J.  H.  D. 


Campanula  pyramidalis. 


When  preparing  the  seed-list  for  the  ensuing  year,  do  not 
omit  to  order  a  packet  of  seed  of  this  charming  plant.  It  is 
invaluable  for  filling  in  the  gap  which  occurs  in  most  places  when 
the  major  part  of  the  summer-flowering  plants  are  over  and  before 
the  Chrysanthemums  come  in.  Formed  into  a  group  by  them- 
.selves,  or  dotted  in  among  other  plants  in  the  conservatory,  they 
are  cciually  effective. 


the  rains,  and  if  a  frame  is  available  in  which  to  place  them,  so 
much  the  better.  Admit  plenty  of  air,  both  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom— the  latter  by  raising  the  frame  on  bricks — except  during 
very  cold  weather.  Remove  the  lights  on  all  favourable  occasions ; 
in  March  they  may  be  stood  outside  again. 

As  the  season  advances  and  the  plants  begin  to  take  water 
freely,  it  is  advisable  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  ;  for,  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  become  dry  very  often,  they  soon  hegin  to  lose 
their  foliage,  and  by  the  time  they  are  in  bloom  are  entirely 
devoid  of  leaves. 

Campanulas,  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  require  a  great 
amount  of  feeding.  C'ommence  giving  manure  water  as  soon  a.s 
the  flower-spikes  begin  to  appear ;  apply  it  weak  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  increase  the  strength.  Continue  to  afford  the  plants 
manure  water  alternately  with  clear  water  until  the  first  flowers 
expand.  This  Campanula  does  equally  as  well  planted  out  in  the 
borders  as  it  does  in  pots.  Plant  out  in  August,  when  the  plants 
are  well  established  in  32’s  ;  in  March  apply  a  top-dres'ing  of  cow 
manure. — G.  R. 
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Bad  Effect  of  Grass  on  Apple  Trees. 

In  the  third  report  of  the  Wohnrn  Experimental  Farm,*  the 
compilers  say  :  “  As  to  the  general  effect  produced  by  grass  on 
young  Apple  trees,  the  results  of  the  last  few  yeai-s  have  brought 
forward  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  modify  our  previous  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  intensely  deleterious  natui-e  of  this  effect,  and 
we  can  only  repeat,  that  no  ordinary  form  of  ill-treatment — in¬ 
cluding,  even,  the  combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds, 
and  total  neglect^ — is  so  harmful  to  the  trees  a.s  growing  grass 
round  them.  .  .  .  The  results  of  weighing  some  of  these 

trees  in  1898  showed  that  the  grass-grown  trees  had  not  increased 
by  more  than  about  twe-thirds  of  their  original  weight  since 
they  were  planted  in  1894,  whilst  their  neighbours,  which  had 
been  kept  free  from  grass,  had  increased  in  weight  from  10  to 
13-fold.  Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  we  believe 
that  a  similar  comparison  at  the  present  time  would  show  a  still 
greater  difference.  .  .  .  Experiments  have  been  devised  to 

ascertain  the  cause  of  the  action  of  gra.ss  on  trees,  and  we  may 
say  at  once  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  this 
cause,  although  we  believe  that  we  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gre.ss  in  the  right  direction,  by  reducing  the  possibilities  of  the 
ca.se  to  within  certain  narrow  limits.  The  evidence  which  wo 
shall  bring  forward  will,  we  believe,  be  siufficient  to  di.spos6  of 
the  views  that  the  gras.s-effect  is  due  to  an  interference  with 
either  the  food  supply,  the  water  supply,  or  the  air  supply  of 
the  tree,  and  that  it  must,  in  all  probability,  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  some  prodyet,  direct  or  indirect,  of  grass  growth,  which 
exerci.ses  an  actively  poisonous  effect  on  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

“  The  fact  that  numerous  Apple  orchards  exi.st  where  tho 
trees  are  flourishing  in  spite  of  being  grass  grown,  forces  us  to 
conclude!  that  grass  is  not  seriously  deleterious  to  Apple  trees 
under  all  circumstances;  and  the  one  circumstance  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  the 
grass,  is  the  age  of  the  trees.  While  discussing  this  subject  in 
our  second  report  (p.  173),  we  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
grassing-down  of  older  trees  might  be  effected  without  much 
injury,  and,  also,  we  suggested  that  certain  of  our  results  might 
be^in'dicating  that  our  trees,  even  then  (1899'),  were  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  grass  (Second  Report,  p.  166). 

“We  have,  however,  now,  no  doubt  but  that  such  recovery 
as  has  occurred  in  our  grass-groAvn  trees,  may  be  due  simply  to 
some  of  the  roots  having  extended  beyond  the  grassed  area  ; 
whilst,  oix  the  other  hand,  experiments  instituted  to  examine 
the  effect  of  grassing-down  tree.s  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
have  proved  that  the  action  of  the  grass  (at  any  rate,  in  our 
soil),  is  quite  as  deleterious  to  trees  of  this  age  as  it  is  to  younger 
ones,  and  we  have  received  confirmation  of  our  own  experience 
from  a  practical  fruit  grower  who  has  tried  the  experiment  on 
still  older  trees.  This  will  simplify  the  problem  which  we  have 
to  discuss  at  pi’esent,  for,  so  far  as  our  results  have  yet  extended, 
the  effect  of  grass  on  Apple  tree.s  is  uniformly  serious,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  age,  variety,  or  root-stock  of  the  tree. 

“But,  as  recovery  follows  when  the  roots  extend  beyond  the 
grassed  area,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  occur  also,  whenever  the 
roots  extend  .sufficiently  far  downwards  to  escape  from  the  gj'a.=s 
roots;  and  we  must  remember,  therefore,  that  a  tree  may  re¬ 
cover  as  it  grows  older,  without  implying  that  the  effect  of  grass 
on  its  roots  is  diffei’ent  from  the  effect  on  tho  roots  of  younger 
trees:  and  this  consideration  will  also  lead  us  to  conclude  fhat 
trees  might  recover  much  faster  in  deep,  rich  sods,  which 
favoured  the  extension  of  the  roots  downwards,  than  in  shallow 
roils  like  ours,  where  a  close  subsoil  of  .stiff  clay  tends  to  keep 
the  roots  very  near  the  surface.  Further,  if  recovery  be  brought 
about  by  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  the  tree  downwards,  we 
should  expect  trees  cn  the  Crab  stock  to  recover  sooner  than 
those  on  the  Paradise.^’ 

Value  of  Very  Early  or  Late  Fruits. 

Considering  how  the  price  of  ordinary  fruit  doubles  or  trebles 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  its  season,  the  value  of  an  early  or  late 
variety  may  be  easily  understood.  An  example  of  the  value  of 
cross-breeding  fruits  is  to  be  seen  in  Peach  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 
It  has  been  known  to  ripen  nearly  a  fortnight  before  any  other 
British  hothouse  Peach.  It  is  a  cross  betw-een  an  early  Peach 
and  an  early  Nectarine,  and  is  earlier  than  ei+her  of  its  parents. 


*  Woburn  Kxrei  iment.al  Fi uit  Farm.  Thir.l  report  by  tlie  Puke  of  Bedford, 
K.G.,  aud  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  F.R.S.  1903.  Eyre  and  Spottisivood*.  Price  lJ.6d. 


Edible  Fungi. 

{Concluded  from  page  253.) 

The  following  notes  conclude  our  report  of  Dr.  Cooke's 
lecture,  delivered  on  September  1.5,  The  veteran  scientist,  in  a 
letter  on  our  “  Readers’  V’iews  ”  page,  names  two  useful  publica¬ 
tions  for  students. 

Agaricus  villaticus  should  rank  as  a  species,  but  J.  M.  Berke¬ 
ley  only  made  it  a  variety  of  A.  campestris.  The  cap  is  9in  in 
diameter,  and  has  a  skin  like  the  common  Mushroom. 

Twice  or  thrice  Dr.  Cooke  had  received  specimens,  and  each 
had  come  from  coal-cellars :  it  is  always  as.sociated  with  coal,  which 
is  significant.  The  Horse  Mushroom  is  found  in  rings,  in 
meadows ;  moreover,  it  is  cultivated  for  ketchup.  It  is  a  well- 
marked  form,  and  is  widely  distributed.  The  Bleeding  Mush¬ 
room  (see  page  2.58)  was  first  found  in  Hungary  some  years  ago. 
The  St.  George’s,  or  May  Mushroom,  so  called  because  it  makes  its 
appearance  about  St.  George’s  Day,  has  a  distinctly  strong  odour. 
It  grows  in  rings  or  parts  of  rings.  The  flavour  bears  .some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  Agaricus. 

The  Blue  Caps  (Tricholoma  nuda)  are  found  amongst  decayed 
leaves  in  woods.  They  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
sometimes  even  five  or  six  inches.  They  ai'e  of  a  bluish-purple 
colour,  and  make  good  eating,  being  best  when  cooked  young. 

The  Dusky  Caps  (Clitocybe  nebularis)  attain  considerable  size, 
are  of  a  cloudy-grey  colour,  with  darker  centres.  .  They  are 
found  in  December,  and  the  flesh. is  thick  and  firm.  This  species 
is  gregarious. 

The  Parasol  Mushroom  (Lepiota  procera)  has  a  cap  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  borne  on  stems  eight  to  twelve  iiifhes  long,  and 
only  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  Shaggy  Caps  (Coprinus  comatus)  is  one  of  a  very  few 
black-spored  Agaricini  that  are  fit  for  food.  It  comes  up  freely 
in  waste  spaces,  by  roadsides,  or  amongst  the  rubble  left  around 
building  sites.  It  is  .sometimes  cultivated;  and  it  should  be 
cooked  as  .soon  as  gathered. 

Then  the  lecturer  named  the  Chantarelle  (Cantharellus 
cibarius),  which  is  a  brilliant  golden-yellow  fungus,  one  of  the 
commonest,  but,  according  to  the  Doctor,  it  has  been  praised  far 
beyond  its  merits.  However,  “  it  may  on  occasion  arrest  the 
pangs  of  death.”  The  top  of  the  pileus  is  depre3,=ed,  or  crater- 
formed.  These  growths  are  to  be  found  in  woods  in  September 
and  October,  and  for  a  surety  in  the  New  Forest  and  Epping 
Fore.st.  It  is  considerably  used  in  Paris. 

The  next  little  subject,  the  white-spored  Fairy-ring  Cham¬ 
pignon  (Marasmius  oreades),  has  a  great  reputation,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  (In  France,  by-the-by,  all  Agarics  are  called 
Champignons.)  Its  stems  are  white  and  slender,  the  cap  about 
one  inch  across,  convex  at  first,  but  flat  later ;  and  it  has  creamy 
white  gills.  As  a  prod'uct,  it  can  be  dried  and  kept  for  winter 
use,  as  is  invariably  done  on  the  Continent,  and  is  employed  in 
soups.  By  placing  the  dried  caps  in  water,  it  soon  assume,s 
its  original  shape.  Its  habitats  are  widely  placed,  and  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Siberia  and  in  Borneo. 

Coming  to  the  edible  Boletus,  Dr.  Cooke  said  it  possesses  the 
external  appearance  of  the  typical  Agaricus,  but  the  minutim  of 
the  gills  and  under  surface  differ.  It  is  common  in  woods,  and 
forms  an  artie'e  of  commerce  in  Soho  (London),  and  likely 
enough  elsewhere.  The  flavour  is  like  that  of  the  common 
Mushroom.  B.  scaber,  the  rough-legged  Boletu-s,  has  a  quality 
much  the  same  as  that  of  B.  edulis. 

The  Morchellas,  or  Morels  ( Ascomycetes),  are  not  so  much 
esteemed  in  this  country  as  in  France,  Paris  particularly,  though 
one  sometimes  sees  them  offered  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  and 
can  be  purchased  by  the  pound  weight,  for  flavouring  soups.  In 
the  British  Islands  there  are  five  or  six  indigenous  species. 
They  are  not  “  Agarics,”  but  are  closely  related  to  that  genus. 
Unfortunately,  no  methods  have  been  found  whereby  they  can  be 
cultivated.  In  their  natural  state  they  are  found  from  Anril  to 
June  on  chalky  or  clayey  soil,  Smitlds  Morel  attains  one  foot  in 
height  and  seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  warm  tawny 
colour. 

The  Helvellas  are  found  in  our  woods,  but  much  scattered  in 
numbers.  Where  found,  however,  they  can  be  gathered  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  While  the  Morels  all  appear  in  spring,  the  Helvellas 
are  autumnal.  Dr.  Cooke  stated  that  in  one  afternoon’s  foray 
during  this  year  his  party  collected  no  fewer  than  fifty  species. 

Lastly,  the  lecturer  named  the  Great  Pxiff  Ball  (Lycoperdon 
bovista),  which,  he  said,  was  a  phenomenon  by  itself.  It  is  often 
as  large  or  larger  than  a  man’s  head.  It  has  no  gills,  the  spore¬ 
bearing  mass  being  inside.  The  flesh  is  moist,  juiev,  and  firm. 
It  can  be  sliced  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  like  a  Turnip,  fried 
in  butter,  and  served  hot,  with  spices.  In  olden  days  it  was 
used  as  a  dressing  for  wounds.  It  occasionally  grows  in  gardens, 
singly,  or  two  or  three  together.  The  full  text  of  the  lecture 
(doubtless  with  some  illustrations)  will  bo  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


It  has  frecjnently  been  remarked  that  while  certain  kinds  cf 
I  Fungi  appear  every  year  in  the  same  locality,  others  are  ex- 
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tremely  capricious  as  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence  and  the 
number  of  specimens  produced.  A  single  specimen,  for  instance, 
of  Paxillus  paradoxus,  an  Hungarian  species,  occurred  last  year, 
one  in  the  weist  of  England  and  the  other  in  Kent,  and  in  both 
instances  was  perfectly  new  to  the  British  mycologist.  The  genus 
Sprassis  was  utterly  unknown  in  this  country  till  lately,  but  has 
now  turned  up  in  more  than  one  locality.  The  White  Truffle  of 
Sowerby  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  excessive  scai'city  of  a 
particular  species.  Prom  the  time  when  it  was  figured  by 
Sowerby  a  single  specimen  only  occurred  to  Mr.  Currey  at  Black- 
heath;  Cooke  found  one  also,  and  it  has  occurred  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  and  we  have  heard  that  it  has  lately  been  found  under 
Oaks  at  Windsor — a  species,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  has  never 
been  found  by  Messrs.  Tulasne  in  their  numerous  researches, 
though  it  was  not  unknown  to  Vittadini.  Corda  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  met  with  it  in  abundance,  and 
excellent  figures  are  given  from  his  pencil  in  Krombholz  grand 
volume.  It  was,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  during  an 
excursion  to  the  very  interesting  grounds  of  Rockingham  Castle 
in  Northamptonshire,  that  fine  specimens  of  this  rare  plant  were 
given  to  us  by  the  excellent  gardener  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  found 
it  more  than  once  under  Oak  trees,  not  truly  subterranean,  but 
just  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  common  Truffle,  as  in  Somersetshire,  where  we  have  seen  it 
cut  in  half  in  mowing  the  lawns. 

The  White  Truffle  appears  to  be  very  common  in  Bohemia, 
where  it  occurs  in  shadj'  woods,  and  is  much  valued  on  account 
of  its  delicate  flavour.  It  is  too  rare  in  this  country  to  make  it 
of  much  importance. — M.  J.  B.  (in  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
August  3,  1876.) 

- - 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker. 


There  is  a  strikinglj''  interesting  biographical  sketch  in 
vol.  xvi.  of  the  “Annals  of  Botany”  dealing  with  the  life  of  a 
very  eminent  man  of  great  individuality,  whose  history  is  one  with 
that  of  the  progress  of  botany  in  the  most  important  period  of 
last  century,  to  whose  force  of  character,  indeed,  we  owe  an 
entirely  new  development  which  gave  to  this  country  a  pre¬ 
eminence  Avhich  it  still  enjoys — very  largely  increased  and 
augmented  by  the  author  himself. 

The  names  of  men  Avho  did  good  work  can  easily  be  recalled, 
but  the  modern  developments  of  systematic  and  economic  botany 
were  to  centre  at  Kew,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  it  was  who  laid 
the  foundations  and  earlier  courses  of  the  present  world-famed 
edifice.  He  founded  the  Herbarium,  the  Library,  the  Museums, 
and  the  Gardens,  practically  as  they  are  to-day.  The  three 
chapters  of  this  sketch  cover  three  periods:  Norwich  and  Hales- 
worth,  1785-1820;  Glasgow,  1820-1840;  West  Park  and  Kew, 
1841-1865 ;  and  after  them  are  extensive  appendices,  to  be 
enumerated  at  the  end  of  these  abstracts.  The  following  selection 
must  be  taken  as  omitting  as  much  or  more  of  equal  interest. 

I.  Norwich  and  Halesavorth,  1785-1820. 

“  William  Jackson  Hooker  Avas  born  in  St.  Saviour’s  parish, 
Norwich,  on  July  6,  1785.  He  Avas  the  younger  of  tAvo  sons,  the 
only  children  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Hooker,  of  that  city.  His 
father  Avas  a  native  of  Exeter,  the  home  of  many  generations  of 
the  DeA’onshire  Hookers,  Avhere  he  had  been  a  confidential  clerk 
in  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  Avoolstaplers,  Avith  Avhose  family 
his  Avas  distantly  connected.  From  Exeter  he  went  to  NorAA’ich, 
and  into  business  there,  Avhere  he  had  a  collection  of  ‘  Succidents,’ 
the  cultivation  of  Avhioh  class  of  plants  Avas  a  favourite  pursuit 
of  many  of  his  felloAV-citizens.  He  Avas  mainly  a  self-educated 
man,  and  a  fair  German  scholar.  My  father’s  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  James  Vincent,  Esq.,  of  NorAvich,  a  worsted  manu¬ 
facturer,  grandfather  of  Geoi’ge  Vincent,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Norwich  School  of  artists,  and  Avhose  Avorks  are  nOAV  much  sought 
for.  Thus  my  father  presumably  derived  his  love  of  plants  from 
his  father’s  side,  and  his  artistic  poAvers  from  his  mother’s.  .  .  . 

“  When  only  four  years  old  he  inherited  the  reversion  to  a  fair 
competency  in  landed  and  personal  property  in  Kent,  through 
the  death  of  his  cousin  and  godfather,  'Wdlliam  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
Canterbury,  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  lAfter  leaving  school 
he  Avas  sent  to  reside  Avith  a  Mr.  Paul,  of  Starston  (a  village  on 
the  borclers  of  Suffolk),  a  gentleman  farmer,  Avho  instructed  sons 
of  the  landed  gentry  in  the  management  of  estates.  Early  in 
life  he  devoted  himself  to  ornithology,  visiting  the  Broads  and 
sea-coasts  of  Norfolk,  Avhich  abounded  in  rare  birds,  shooting, 
stuffing,  and  clraAving  them,  besides  learning  their  habits  and 
songs. 

“Sixty  years  later  he  kneAV  the  birds  in  Kcav  Gardens  by  the 
eye.ancl  the  ear,  aiicl  in  a  manner  Avhich  surprised  me.  Though  a 
keen  ornithologist,  and  as  keen  an  entomologist,  he  Avas  almost 


morbidly  aA’erse  from  taking  life;  he  ncA'er  shot  for  sport  or  for 
the  pot;  and  many  years  aftei'Avards,  A\hen  instructing  nu'  in 
entomology,  he  Avas  ever  urging  me  to  kill  AA’ith  the  least  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  never  to  take  more  specimens  than  Avere  necessary.  H  is 
Avas  one  of  those  temperaments  that  later  in  life  could  not  look 
on  blood  Avithout  a  feeling  of  faintness,  or  on  a  Avax  model  of  the 
human  face  Avith  e(|uanimity.” 

Sir  Will  iam  Avas  born  a  .student  of  natural  history,  and  botany 
may  not  have  been  his  first  love.  We  read:  “That  his  entomo¬ 
logical  pursuits  Avere,  Avhen  still  in  his  teens,  appreciated  by 
the  veteran  Kirby  is  evidenced  by  the  latter  having  in  1805 
dedicated  to  him  and  his  brother  a  species  of  Apion  Avith  these 
words:  ‘I  am  indebted  to  an  excellent  naturalist,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hooker,  of  NorAvich,  aa’Iio  first  discovered  it,  for  this  species. 
Many  other  nondescripts  have  been  taken  by  him  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  Hooker,  and  I  name  this  insect  after  them,  as  a  memorial 
of  my  sense  of  their  ability  and  exertions  in  the  service  of  my 
fav'ourite  department  of  natural  history.’ 

“  I  do  not  knoAv  the  age  at  Avhich  my  father  took  up  botany. 
The  first  evidence  of  his  having  done  so  is  the  fact  that  he  Avas 
the  discoverer  in  Britain  in  1805  of  a  veryi  curious  Moss,  Bux- 


The  White  Truffle. 


bauniia  aphylla;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  this  and  from  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Turner  (avIucIi  I  possess)  that  he  had  at 
the  age  of  tAvent3^-one  thoroughlj^  studied  not  onlj*  the  floAvering 
plants  but  the  Mosses,  Hepaticre,  Lichens,  and  freshAvater 
Algse  of  Norfollk.  The  Buxbaumia  he  took  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
(afterAvards  Sir  James)  Smith,  of  NorAA’ich,  the  possessor  of  the 
Linnean  herbarium,  avIio  advised  him  to  send  specimens  to  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner,  F.R.S.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  author  of 
‘  Muscologise  Hiberniese  Spicilegium,’  and,  Avith  L.  W.  Dilhvyn, 
F.L.S.,  of  ‘The  Botanist’s  Guide  through  England  and  Wales.’ 
This  he  did,  and  it  Avas  immediately  folloAvecl  by  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Turner  to  vi.sit  him,  which  led  to  the  colouring  of  his 
future  life. 

“  In  1806,  Avhen  onh'  four  months  OA'cr  his  majoritj",  my  father 
Avas  elected  a  FelloAV  of  the  Linnean  Society,  probably  the 
youngest  individual  so  honoured.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
London,  and  Avas  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Konig,  BroAA  ii, 
and  other  naturalists.  The  vears  1806-9  Avere  passed  betAvoen 
NorAvich,  Yarmouth,  and  London,  Avith  intervals  of  travelling  in 
Scotland  and  Iceland.  ...  In  1807,  Avhen  botanising  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Yarmouth,  he  Avas  bitten  by  a  viper.  Fancying 
he  had  been  pricked  b,A"  a  thorn  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  pain,  till 
giddiness  came  on,  under  AAhich  he  succumbed.  After  lying  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  collapse  he  Avas  accidentally  found  by  some 
friends  Avho  carried  him  to  Mr.  Turner’s.  AA’licre  violent  fiwer 
supervened,  folloAved  by  tedious  illne.ss.  On  recovery  he  started 
Avith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  on  a  botanical  tour  in  Scotland.  .  .  . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Lettuces  at  the  Drill  Hall. 


to  your  report  of  our  exhibit  of  Lettuces  at  the 
fi  e  a  °T  September  15,  your  paragraph  stating 

n  1  0“  ^ncl  dibbled  into 

beds  5ft  by  4ft,  should  have  read  :  “  These  Lettuces  were  all 
.sown  ^on  May  30,  in  bed.s  L5ft  by  2ft,  drilled  12in  between  the 
rons.  — Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester. 


Hedges  for  Ornament,  Shelter,  and  Profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  depredations  even  amono-st 
fenced-in  orchard  crops,  we  still  think  fruit-tree  hedges  are 
possible  in  soine  parts.  In  its  proper  place  we  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which,  however,  for  the  subject  it  introduces,  deserves 
the  prominence  we  give  it.  Our  querist  writes  ; — “  Now  that  we 
are  liard  driven  to  make  the  land  pay,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me,  in  your  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents,’  what  hedge  I  can 
plant  to  pay  me  best.  I  want  a  quick-growing  hedge  for  shelter 
and  the  situation  is  an  exposed  one.  I  have  thought  of  Cob 
r^uts  lairleigh  Damsons,  and  Cherries.  Which  of  these  do  well 
in  this  part  (St  Albans)  of  Herts  .?  I  do  not  see  why  our 
hedges  should  yield  nothing.— E.  R.” 


Edible  Fungi— Potato  Disease. 


A\  hilst  thanking  you  for  your  courte.sy  in  sending  me  a  copy 
ot  the  Journal  for  17th  inst.,  it  is  but  justice  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  report  of  the  Fungus  Show  and  Lecture  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  many  which 
have  come  under  my  notice ;  and  I  shall  look  out  for  the  con- 
T  ™ay  observe  in  reference  to  the  last  paragraph, 
that  British  Edible  Fungi,”  with  twelve  coloured  plates  of  over 
a  P^iblished  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  and 

Fdible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms,”  with  eighteen  coloured 
plates  of  forty-eight  species,  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
ot  t  hri.stiaii  Knowledge,  at  half-a-crown. 

I  have  noted  the  remarks  of  “  R.  H.  S.,”  page  264,  on  “Potato 
-Disease,  and  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  p'ublicly  stating 
my  opinion  on  the  subject.  My  experience  accords  with  that  of 
th«.  writer. — M.  C.  Cooke. 


- - 

Transplanting  Large  Trees. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  transplanting  large  trees,  on 
one  occasion  iilanting  about  seventy  Elms  of  from  six  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  About  half  of  the  number  were  frozen  balls 
of  roots.  The  remainder  were  dug  after  the  frost  left  the 
ground  with  as  long  roots  as  possible,  the  roots  being  followed, 
and  after  digging  being  bagged  and  kept  moist.  The  latter 
method  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  is  the  one  adopted  by  O.  C. 
feimonds  with  the  large  Elms  transplanted  into  Graceland 
cemetery,  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Olmstead  speaks.  In  the  case  I 
refer  to,  roots  often  twenty  feet  long  were  procured,  and  the 
H^s  planted  in  clumps  on  the  surface  of  well  prepared  ground. 
Ihe  roots  were  carefully  laid  out,  the  trees  guyed,  and  loam 
wheeled  in  to  cover.  Not  one  tree  so  treated  was  lost;  on  the 
contimry,  all  grew  well.  This  w'ork  was  done  under  the  best 
possible  TOnditions,  the  trees  being  selected  in  summer  from  open 
pasture  lands,  carefully  dug,  the  roots  kept  moist,  and  care¬ 
fully  planted  and  mulched. 

The  trees  dug  with  frozen  balls  did  not  compare  nearly  so 
favourably  in  results.  About  10  per  cent,  died  within  three 
^  large  percentage  showed,  in  five  years,  their  in¬ 
ability  to  recover  from  the  murderous  treatment  of  the  roots  at 
digging,  the  ba.]ls  being  dug  from  6ft  to  8ft  in  diameter. 

Now  while  such  good  results  may  be  had  in  transplanting 
Elms,  Millows,  or  soft  IMaples,  there  are  no  other  trees,  in  my 
experience,  from  which  as  good  results  might  be  expected.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  the  planting 
of  large  tree.s  in  Chicago,  and,  I  think,  nearly  all  wasted.  The 
same  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground,  with  the  planting  of  young  nursery  stock,  would  have 
been  infinitely  better. 

There  are  times  when  the  horticulturist  has  to  do  violence  to 
his  better  judgment;  and  in  such  case,  in  the  transplanting  of 
large  trees,  I  would  recommend  the  getting  of  all  roots  possible; 
never  mind  the  ball  of  earth  if  you  can  get  roots  and  keep  them 


moist.  Thin  out  a  portion  of  the  branches,  but  do  it  without 
seeming  to  have  done  it.  Thoroughly  prepare  the  bed  for  the 
tree;  and,  I  ought  to  add,  only  attempt  it  with  the  trees  I  have 
previously  enumerated,  with  the  possible  inclusion  of  red  and 
hard  Maples. 

Conifers  of  loft  or  20ft  in  height  are  no  little  things  to  trans¬ 
plant.  As  to  what  trees  it  is  better  to  transplant  in  fall  and 
'vhich  in  spring,  I  have  found  it  best  to  leave  Oaks,  Beeches, 
Magnolias,  Tulips,  Thorns,  and  Cornus  florida  for  spring  planting. 
— J.  A.  Pettigrew,  New  England  Park  Superintendent. 

The  Country  Show. 

The  unfavourable  season  for  bedding  and  flowering  plants  in 
general  has  naturally  left  its  mark  on  the  country  flower  shows. 
Moreover,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  only  make-  exhibitors 
all  the  more  eager  to  display  their  products.  Some  people 
urge  the  amalgamation  of  small  country  shows,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  when  the  small  country  .show  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  Ls  far  distant.  The  local  show  is  an  event  of  the  year, 
and  it  gives  encouragement  to  small  farmers  and  cottagers  to 
grow  the  best. — S.  D.  N. 

Recipe  for  Elderberry  Syrup  or  Wine. 

In  reply  to  “W.  A.,”  page  265;  Take  any  quantity  of  ripe 
berries;  strip  roughly  from  stalks,  put  into  a  stew-pan  or 
enamelled  .saucepan  ;  place  by  side  of  fire  until  all  the  juice  is 
extracted  ;  strain  through  muslin  and  put  juice  into  clean  pan  ; 
and  to  each  pint  add  IJlb  preserving  sugar,  some  bruised  cloves, 
and  root  ginger,  tied  in  muslin  :  these  .should  be  added  according 
to  taste.  Boil  about  half  an  hour  (or,  if  the  quantity  is  laxge, 
until  it  thickens),  stirring  well.  When  done,  bottle  it.  About 
two  tablespoons  to  a  tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  makes  a  delicious  drink. — (Mrs.)  E.  Marlow,  Green¬ 
wich  Park. 

- - 

Recipe  for  Marrow  Jam. 

Seeing  your  invitation  to  readers  to  send  receipt  of  Vegetable 
Marrow  jam,  I  am  sending  mj'  wife’s.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  ask 
for  the  receipt  when  they  have  tasted,  and  I  can  .say  it  is  very 
good  :  “  lib  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  Marrows ;  two  lemons  and 
4lb  of  ginger  to  51b  of  Marrows.  Cut  the  Marrow  into  squares  an 
inch  thick;  put  them  into  a  pan  and  stew  part  of  the  sugar 
over  them.  The  following  day  pour  off  the  juice  and  add  the 
ginger.  Let  it  boil  well,  then  add  the  Marrow,  lemon  juice 
and  remaining  sugar;  boil  until  it  sets,  then  take  o'ut  the  ginger 
and  put  the  jam  into  jars.  The  Marrows  ought  to  be  ripe. — 
W.  Bygrave,  22,  Blatherwycke,  Wansford,  Northants. 


In  answer  to  query  on  Vegetable  Marrow  jam,  I  have  made 
it  for  years  in  the  following  way,  and  it  has  always  turned  out 
well :  Take  the  Marrows  after  they  have  been  cut  for  a  month  ; 
peel  them,  taking  out  all  seeds;  cut  them  up  into  2in  squares, 
and  to  every  pound  of  Marrows  put  6oz  of  best  loaf  siugar.  Peel 
off  half  a  lemon,  and  take  its  juice,  add  a  good  grating  of  nutmeg, 
also  a  piece  of  whole  ginger.  The  lemon  peel  mmst  be  cut  very 
fine,  without  any  of  the  white  on  it.  When  the  jam  has  boiled 
fast  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  take  it  off,  and  take  the  ginger 
out.  This  jam  must  boil  quickly,  and  be  kept  stirred  all  the 
time.  P.S.— On  no  account  put  more  than  6oz  of  siugar  to  the 
pound. — Mrs.  Pike,  Melton  Mowbray.  [Is  it  not  better  to  boil 
slowly  ? — Ed.] 

I  send  you  herewith  a  receipt  for  Vegetable  Marrow  jam 
which  I  have  found  most  excellent.  Take  Vegetable  Marrow 
which  is  too  old  for  use  as  a  vegetable,  but  not  quite  ripe.  Cut 
it  up  in  blocks  about  lin  cube ;  remove  the  seeds  and  the  outer 
skin.  Of  this,  place  71b  in  pre.serving  pan,  and  with  it  two 
lemons  sliced  right  through,,  and  very  thin  (with  the  pips  re¬ 
moved),  and  over  all  put  71b  of  best  preserving  sugar,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  stand  in  a  cool  plac/C  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.: 
After  this  put  in  2oz  of  crushed  dried  ginger  in  a  muslin  bag,- 
and  boil  the  whole  slowly  till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  the  Marrow 
quite  soft;  it  will  take  about  four  hours.  The  bag  of  ginger 
may  be  removed  when  the  whole  is  nicely  flavoured.  No  water 
need  be  added. — A.  H.  Williams. 


In  answer  to  “  E.  C.  C.  D.,”  page  265:  Peel  and  remove, 
seeds  from  Marrow  (which  should  be  thoroughly  ripe);  cut  into 
lin  pieoes,  and  put  into  large  vessel,  and  let  stand  for  twelve 
hours.  To  each  pound  of  Marrow  add  11b  preserving  sugar, 
and  to  every  51b  Marrow,  the  rind  of  three  lemons,  cut  very 
thin,  and  about  ^Ib  bruised  ginger,  tied  in  muslin.  Boil  until 
the  Marrow  is  transparent  ;  pot,  and  tie  down  while  hot,  which 
prevents  the  jam  from  crystallising.  The  leinon  rind  can  be 
omitted  if  desired.  I  have  always  found  this  jam  most  delicious, 
and  I  .should  be  pleased  to  forward  a  recipe  for  Marrow  pickle 
if  cared  for.  [By  all  means. — Ed  ] — (Mrs.)  E.  Marlow,  Greenwich 
Park. 
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Pointers  for  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Tlie  following  letter  lias  been  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society:  — 

During  this  my  first  year  as  secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  I  have  been  considerably  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  number  of  applications  for  schedules  from  non¬ 
members  since  January  has  reached  thirty-five,  in  only  four  cases 
have  the  applicants  subsequently  joined  the  society,  and  in  look¬ 
ing  through  the  list  of  applications  received  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson 
in  1902  and  the  preceding  years,  I  find  the  pi’oportion  to  have 
been  even  less  than  this.  The  above  fact  suggests  two  reflections 
to  my  mind  :  firstly,  that  these  persons  are  Dahlia,  growers,  and 
are  inclined  to  become  members  in  order  to  exhibit  at  our  shows  ; 
secondly,  that  having  seen  our  schedide  they  do  not  consider 
the  prizes  sufficiently  tempting. 

There  is  without  doubt  a  large  field  for  recruiting  amongst 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  industrial  and  trade 
class,  Avho  grow  a  limited  number  of  plants;  but  these  will  not 
join  unless  the  prize  money  offered  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  getting  to,  and  returning  from,  the  show.  I  there¬ 
fore  wish  to  propose  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  that 
certain  classes  at  present  included  in  the  schedule  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  prize  money,  plus  something  in  addition  which, 
I  think,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  offering,  be  transferred  to 
other  and  more  popular  classes.  To  enable  you  to  arrive  at 
which  classes  can  best  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  are  the  most 
deseiwing  of  additional  prize  money,  I  append  a  list  of  the  entries 
for  1902  and  1903.  The  figures  of  previous  years  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  kept  the  entries.  [Here 
follow  figures  which  we  have  omitted. — Ed.] 

What  I  should  like  to  propose  is  that  CTa,sses  5,  16,  17,  and 
21  be  abolished,  and  that  Class  19  be  for  “  Twelve  Show  and 
Fancy  Dahlias,”  instead  of  “Twelve  Fancy  Dahlias”  as  at 
present.  This  would  release  £10  2s.  6d.  of  prize  money,  to 
which  I  propose  to  add  the  sum  of  £5  2s.  from  the  increased 
revenue  of  the  society,  making  a  total  of  £15  4s.  6d.,  which  I 
suggest  should  be  spread  over  classes  in  the  Show  and  Fancy, 
and  Cactus  sections  for  amateurs  fwhich  are  named  in  letter. 
—Ed.] 

In  recommending  the  deletion  of  three  classes  from  the  Show 
and  Fancy  section  it  mmst  be  pointed  out  that  even  then  this 
section  will  have  more  than  its  share  of  the  total  prize  money 
offered,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures:- — 


Number  Total  Prize 

Total  Entries, 

Prize 

Prize 

of 

Money 

average  of, 

Money 

Mon-y 

Classes.  Offered. 

1902-03. 

per  class. 

per  Entry 

Sho'v  and  Fanev 

..  12 

&  s.  d. 

28  10  0  . 

40i  .. 

£  .=.  d. 

2  7  6 

.s.  d. 
..  14  1 

Car:  us,  including  De- 
cor.itive  classes..  16 

oj  15  6  . 

.  .. 

2  4  8 

7  3 

Pompon . 

,.  5 

10  0  0  . 

.  2k 

2  0  0 

8  4 

Single . 

,.  6 

10  0  0  . 

17 

1  13  4 

..  11  9 

NEW 

SCHEDULE  AS 

PROPOSED, 

Show  and  Fancy 

.  9 

27  5  0  . 

40§  .. 

2  19  8 

..  13  5 

Cactus  .. 

.  16 

42  2  (i 

9S.i  .. 

2  12  8 

8  6 

Pompon  . 

.  5 

10  0  0 

24 

2  0  0 

8  4 

Single . 

,.  6 

10  0  0  . 

17 

1  13  4 

.,  11  9 

As  I  ventured  to 

predict  la.st  year,  Avhen  the  new  Class  21 

was  put  in,  this  class  has  proved  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
our  amateurs,  the  one  exhibit  .staged  being  of  inferior  quality, 
with  the  blooms  tied  together  like  an  ordinary  market  bunch. 
I  have  suggested  the  addition  of  a  fourth  class  for  amateurs, 
“  who  have  never  won  a  prize,”  &c.,  and  the  raising  of  the  prizes 
in  this  section  to  the  level  of  similar  classes  in  the  general 
amateur  section.  My  reason  is  that  the  entries  prove  this 
section  to  be  the  chief  attraction  to  new  members,  and  as  our 
main  object  is  to  increase  the  membership,  it  seems  doubtful 
policy  to  treat  the  new  comers  as  inferiors  by  offering  them 
prizes  of  considerably  less  value  than  we  give  for  exactly  similar 
exhibits  in  the  old  classes. 

The  net  income  of  the  society  for  this  year  promises  to  show 
a  surplus  balance  of  not  less  than  £15,  and  probably  of  £20. 
Should  the  sale  of  advertisements  in  the  new  official  catalogue 
realise  the  same  sum  as  on  the  last  occasion,  namely  £12  10s., 
the  cost  of  the  catalogue  will  be  about  met  out  of  this  year’s 
income  wdthout  reckoning  on  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  copies  to 
non-members,  which  on  the  last  occasion  came  to  £4  10s. 
Assuming,,  then,  that  we  start  next  year  with  the  official  cata¬ 
logue  paid  for,  and  with  an  evenly  balanced  account,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  balance  of  £4  16s.  8d.  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
that  next  year  we  make  no  progress,  but  obtain  the  .same  income 
as  during  the  present  year — our  surplus  at  the  end  of  1904  would 
be  about  £15,  .so  that  I  think  we  should  be  justified  in  taking 
£5  2s.  out  of  this  for  additions  to  prizes.  I  much  regret  being 
unable  to  sugge.st  better  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  but  am  sure 
that  our  professional  supporters,  who  have  been  so  generous  to 
the  society  in  the  past,  will  cheerfully  forego  any  addition  to 
prizes  in  this  section  at  present  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
above  suggestioms  are  in  the  true  interest  of  the  society. — P.  M . 
Tulloch,  Sterndale,  New  Church  Road,  Hove,  September,  1903. 


Oxfordshire  County  Council  Horticultural  Students'  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  association  held  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  on  Saturday,  September  19,  at  3  p.m.,  Mr.  P. 
Elford,  M.A.,  County  Education  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on 
“Nitrogen-forming  Organisms,”  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
This  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
studies  in  horticulture  and  botany  of  those  who  have  obtained  the 
R.H.S.  certificate  through  the  County  Council  classes.— S.  H., 
Hort.  In.str. 

Oichid  Sold  for  the  R.H.S.  Hall. 

Possibly  most  of  our  readers  noticed  in  last  Aveek’s  report  cf 
the  R.H.S.  meeting,  that  the  Zygopetalum  which  received  a  first- 
class  certificate,  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  were  to  go  to 
the  building  fund  of  the  Society.  We  are  informed  that  it 
(Zygopetalum  Roeblingianum)  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris’s  rooms  for  fifty  guineas.  Sir  Frederick  WTgan,  Bart., 
being  the  purcha.ser,  the  auctioneers  foregoing  their  commi.'-sion. 
This  Zygopetalum  is  a  new  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Clinka- 
berry  in  the  gardens  of  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.,  of  Trenton. 

The  Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  subscribers  held  at  the  Athletic 
Imstitute,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham,  on  September  14, 
after  consideration  it  was  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  post¬ 
pone  the  dinner  from  September  24  (as  originally  fixed)  to 
October  22,  in  order  that  Mr.  Latham’s  many  friends  at  a  di.stanco 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  shoAving  their  appreciation  of  his 
many  kindnesses  and  life-long  service  to  horticulture.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (late  head  gardener  to  His  Majesty)  and 
now  of  25,  Waldeck  Road,  West  Ealing,  W.,  has  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  to  preside  at  the  dinner  and  present  the  testimonial,  and 
he  Avill  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions,  or  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  140,  High  St.,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 

County  School  of  Gardening,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  and  a  meeting  for  this  purpose  Avill  be  held  on  Monday, 
September  28,  in  the  Garden  Library,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton, 
at  8  p.m.  The  gardeners  of  Edmonton  and  the  surrounding 
district  are  invited  to  attend  this  preliminary  meeting  Avith  a 
vieAV  to  arranging  the  details.  The  Middlesex  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  have  kindly  placed  the  garden  library  at  the  disposal  of 
the  proposed  society;  and  the  valuable  collection  of  gardening 
and  botanical  books  may  also  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Meetings  Avill  be  held  once  a  Aveek,  at  which  papers  dealing 
with  some  branch  of  gardening  Avill  be  read  and  discussed. 
Gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  Avho  are  Avilling  to  join  the 
societj',  or  to  read  papers,  are  invited  to  communicate  AA’ith  Mr. 
J.  Weathers,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton. 

Fruit  and  "Vegetable  ShoAW  at  Chiswick. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avill  hold  an  Exhibition  of 
British  grown  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  gardens  at  ChisAvick 
on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1.  A  Conference  on  Vege¬ 
tables  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  29,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr. 
George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  asked  to  read  papers: — 1,  “On  Cooking  Vege¬ 
tables,”  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.  ;  2,  “  On 
Vegetables  all  the  Year  Round  for  a  Private  Family,”  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers ;  3,  “  On  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,”  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett ;  4,  “  On  Vegetables  for  Market,”  Mr.  W.  Poupart.  The 
exhibition  Avill  open  at  12  noon,  on  September  29,  and  at  10  a.m. 
on  the  two  folloAving  days,  closing  at  6  p.m.  FelloAvs  of  the 
Society,  on  shoAving  their  tickets  at  the  entrance,  will  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  public  on  payment  of  2s.  6d.  on  the  first 
day,  and  Is.  on  the  second  and  third  day.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  twenty-four  new  Fellows  Avere  elected,  making  a  total 
of  1,141  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre.sent  year. 

Our  next  issue  Avill  contain  a  full  report  of  the  gardeners’ 
dinner  and  of  tlie  shoAV. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  G.  Pike,  as  head  gardener  at  Craven  Lodge,  Melton 
IMovbray. 

Potatoes  above  Ground. 

A  singular  freak  of  Nature  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  W.  Meek, 
at  Gayton,  King’s  Lynn.  Instead  of  bearing  tubers  at  the  root.s, 
several  Potato  plants  have  grown  the  tubers  on  the  stems  above 
ground,  like  Gooseberrie.s.  On  one  plant  alone  between  fifty 
and  sixty  tubers  developed  into  a  good  size. 

Garden  City  Pioneer  Company,  Limited. 

The  prospectus  of  the  First  Garden  City,  Limited,  is,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  only  being  issiued  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Pioneer  Com¬ 
pany,  members  of  the  Garden  City  Association,  and  those  who 
have  shown  some  interest  in  the  movement.  On  October  9  and  10 
there  will  be  a  public  inspection  of  the  site,  which  is  at  Hitchin, 
thirty-four  miles  from  London,  and  embraces  3,8000  acres. 

Purification  of  the  River  Seine. 

Someone  has  sent  a  marked  copy  of  “  Le  Patriote,” 
August  27,  containing  particulars  of  a  scheme  for  purifying  the 
Seine  on  its  course  through  the  Brabant  communes,  in  the 
province  of  Anvers.  It  would  seem  that  the  river  is  somewhat 
malarial  and  darigerous  to  the  public  health.  The  purification 
system  being  attempted  is  the  employment  of  “  Pompes 
Elevatoires  ” — elevating  pumps  which,  by  means  of  a  rotary 
wheel,  carry  up  the  water  to  suitable  reservoirs,  where  the 
sewage  (substances  nocives  en  suspension)  is  held  and  the  purified 
water  escapes.  The  re.sidue  is  subsequently  conveyed  away,  and 
seems  likely  to  be  used  as  fertilising  material  for  market- 
gardens  around  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Society. 

Cryptogamic  plants  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms.  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hotel,  on  September  15.  The  lectui-er  was  Mr. 
G.  W.  Shrubshall.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  also  proved  very 
attractive,  and  unanimous  thanks  were  freely  expressed  to  the 
exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Ambleside  Gardens,  brought  a 
good  collection  of  Apple.s;  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Brandon  Hill 
Nurseries,  bringing  a  flowering  specimen  of  Watsonia  humilis; 
Mr.  J.  Gregory,  a  flower  of  Cereus  triangularis;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Roffey,  Croydon,  Cucumbers,  saved  for  seed  purposes ;  and  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House  Gardens,  who  brought  varieties  of 
Fern  fronds  and  splendidly  grown  Dahlia  blooms.  The  next 
paper  will  be  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley,  on  October  6,  when 
“  Horticulture  in  America  and  Canada”  will  be  his  subject. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

Kindly  jjermit  me  to  make  a  final  remark  for  the  benefit  of 
all  attending  our  great  reception  dinner  at  the  Holborn  Restau¬ 
rant  on  the  29th  inst.,  that  of  the  seating  arrangement  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jaques,  of  Pound  Street, 
Wendover,  is  chairman,  and  to  whom  all  requests  for  small  parties 
of  throe  or  four  to  sit  together  will  be  handed.  The  chairman’s 
or  long  table  will  be  reserved  for  distinguished  visitors  and 
speakers,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  prefer  to  sit 
with  the  vice-chairmen  at  the  ends  of  the  cross  tables.  A  large 
plan  of  the  tables  will  be  hung  in  the  reception  room,  and  on 
which  all  engaged  seats  will  be  written  so  far  as  is  possible.  That 
is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  last  moment.  Others 
making  up  their  little  parties  in  the  reception  hall  (a  large  room) 
can  thus  arrange  to  sit  together.  Small  parties  are  best  arranged. 
There  are  large  cloak  rooms  near  the  entrance  to  the  restaurant. 
This,  it  is  important  to  note,  is  in  Newton  Street,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  from  Holborn.  Newton  Street  is  exactly  opposite  the 
British  Museum  Station  of  the  Tube  railway. 

Ticket-holders  will  have  their  dinner  tickets  collected  at  the 
tables.  All  are  respectfully  invited  to  hand  in  their  name  cards, 
filled  up,  at  the  door  of  the  reception  room.  Ticket  members 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  seating  arrangements.  All  speeches, 
it  is  urgently  desired,  should  be  short.  The  function  is  to  be  a 
social  one.  There  is  a  long  programme  to  get  through. 
Any  tickets  yet  unpaid  should  be  settled  for  at  once, 
any  not  sold  should  be  returned.  No  one  should  leave  getting 
a  ticket  till  the  last  moment.  They  are  going  fa.st.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  render  the  function  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 
Dinner  will  be  kept  waiting  for  no  one. — A.  Dean. 


The  Horticultural  Directory. 

The  editor  begs  to  remind  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  more 
particularly  head  gardeners,  that  additions  and  corrections  for 
the  1904  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory  ”  mu.st  be 
received  at  the  office,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  not  later  than  October  5,  to  emsure  insertion. 

The  American  Florists’  Convention. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  has  just  been  held  at  Milwaukee,  and  was  in  every  way 
a  pronounced  success.  The  exhibition  made  a  very  fine  appearance 
and  compared  favourably  with  the  best  ever  held  under  the 
au.spices  of  the  societj*.  At  the  meeting  much  good  work  was 
accomplished  in  every  department,  and  the  society  is  keeping  well 
abreast  of  similar  institutions  in  other  lines  of  industry.  The 
recent  ijrogramme  included  papers  on  many  important  subjects. 

Prescot  Dahlia  Society. 

The  third  show  in  connection  with  the  above  society  was  held 
at  Prescot  on  Saturday  last,  being  most  successful  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  in  no  way  connected,  with  the  Prescot  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  who  always  hold  their  show  too  early  to  see  the 
Dahlia  at  its  best,  but  is  managed  entirely  by  a  committee  of 
workers,  who  spare  no  efforts  to  bring  out  the  best  possible 
results,  the  classes  numbering  thirty-four.  The  flowers  of  both 
Show  and  Cactus  varieties  had  benefited  greatly  by  the  weather 
of  the  past  few  days,  and  many  fine  blooms  were  staged,  Messrs. 
J.  Lawton  and  R.  Ball  securing  the  awards  for  Show'  classes ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Rigby  both  classes  for  Cactus.  The  single  specimen 
bloom  classes  were  won  by  Messrs.  Lawdon,  Rigby,  and  Cropper. 
Although  the  Dahlias  formed  a  great  attraction,  there  were  other 
classes  devoted  to  flowers  in  season  and  vegetables,  Mr.  W.  Rigby 
scoring  with  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  collection  of  cut  flowers. 
Mr.  W.  Cropper  had  the  best  French  and  Runner  Beans,  and 
Mr.  Peet  Onions  and  Tomatoes.  The  Celery  was  magnificent, 
Messrs.  J.  C’rawley  and  W.  Cropper  taking  the  lead.  There 
were  many  special  prizes  offered,  the  contributors  being  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyon  and  Messrs.  Mee,  Rogers,  Seddon,  Hatton,  Baker, 
Ellis,  Rainford,  and  Peet.  Mr.  J.  Waine  is  a  persevering 
secretary,  and  Messi’s.  J.  Appleton  and  S.  Waine  are  deserving  of 
credit  for  their  staging. — R.  P.  R. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  last  two  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this  association 
were  of  a  most  enjoyable  character,  visits  being  paid  to  Danes- 
field,  Marlow,  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hudson,  and  to  Hill¬ 
side,  Reading,  by  invitation  of  the  President.  The  onting  to  the 
former  place  was  by  steamer,  and  the  party  numbered  about 
.sixty.  Arriving  at  Medmenham,  the  visitors  were  met  by  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  the  head  gardener,  and  conducted  across  the  meadows 
to  the  Polo  Ground,  where  lunch  was  partaken  of.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presided,  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  tendered  to  Mr.  Hudson  their  thank.s  for  allowing  them 
to  visit  Danesfield  for  the  second  time.  After  lunch,  the  party 
first  inspected  the  kitchen  garden,  and,  needless  to  say,  great 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  various  crops  of  vegetables,  speci¬ 
mens  from  which  have  made  the  name  of  Dane«field  famous  in 
horticultural  circles  throughout  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  present  year.  A  stroll  through  the  grounds  and  a  game  of 
cricket  made  the  remainder  of  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 

The  visit  to  Hillside  took  iDlace  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  present  session.  Previous  to  the  meeting 
over  100  members  ,sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea,  afterwards 
making  an  inspection  of  the  garden.  The  subject  for  the  even¬ 
ing’s  discussion  was  “  Notes  on  a  Recent  Visit  to  the  Gardens  at 
Bear  Wood,”  questions  on  the  culture  of  crops  seen  to  be 
answered  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Baimes.  This  proved  to 
be  a  very  interesting  evening.  Tho.se  taking  part  in  the  debate 
were  the  president,  Messrs.  Powell,  Fry,  Exler,  Judd,  Burfit, 
Tunbridge,  Challis,  Hinton,  D.  Dore,  E.  J.  Dore,  Lever,  and 
Alexander.  The  subject.s  touched  upon  were  Strawberries, 
Begonias,  Peas,  Melons,  Carnations,  Vines,  Peaches,  Cauliflower, 
Potato,  Sea  Kale,  Onions,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Beans,  Celery. 
Solanums,  Soils,  Ac.  Before  separating,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  president  for  his  kind  hospitality,  and  to  Mr. 
Barnes  for  leading  the  meeting.  Several  new  members  were 
elected. 
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Tlie  Rojal  Horticultural  Society, 

Scientific  Committee,  Sept.  15tli. 

Present:  ^Ir.  3Iicliael  (in  the  chair);  iMessrs.  Odell,  Chattendeii, 
and  ^\  orsleV;  Professor  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  Geo.  Henslow, 
hon. sec. 

Silver  leaf  disease. — With  reference  to  the  report  in  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  Professor  Gant  wrote  as  follows:  “  I  notice  in  this 
morning’s  ‘Gardeners’  Clironicle,’  p.  196,  a  slight  error.  It  is  this, 
‘  Silver  leaf  was  due  to  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.’  It  should  have 
been  ‘presence  of  too  much.’  I  was  quoting  Dr.  Massee.  Mr.  Bland, 
the  OAvner  of  the  fruit  trees  affected,  before  he  wrote  to  me,  sent  some 
leaves  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  avIio  sent  them  on  to  Dr.  Massee. 
The  folloAving  is  a  copy  of  the  report :  ‘  Copy  A.  3350. — Diseased  Plum 
trees.— The  disease  is  generally  known  as  silver  leaf,  and  has  been 
proA'ed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  too  much  nitrogenous  food  in  the 
soil.  Abstain  from  using  farmyard  or  organic  manure  of  any  kind, 
and  sow  rape  or  some  quickly  growing  crop  under  the  trees.  Remove 
the  crop  when  fully  grown.’”  Much  hesitation 
was  shown  by  the  Committee  in  accepting  this 
conclusion,  as  Portugal  Ijaurels  growing  in  poor, 
gravelly  soil  have  been  known  to  be  badly  affected, 
as  much  as  garden  fruit  trees. 

Asparagus  diseased.  —  Herr  Otto  Froebc  1, 

Zurich  V.,  sent  the  following  communication,  Avith 
specimens  :  “Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  send  yoiA 
to-day  by  post  a  monstrosity  I  observed  since 
last  year  on  my  old  plant  of  Asparagus  retro- 
fractus.  We  call  such  form  ‘  Hexenbesen,’  Avhieh 
means  ‘  Witch’s  broom.’  They  are  often  observed 
on  different  hardy  plants,  on  Conifers,  trees,  and 
shrubs.  HoAvever,  I  have  never  observed  this 
anomaly  on  any  one  of  my  various  species  of 
Asparagus,  and  I  hope  it  Avill  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Il.H.S.  if  you 
Avill  bring  this  notice.”  Mr.  Michael  undertook 
to  examine  the  specimen.  “  I  intend  to  send  you 
next  spring  a  floAvering  branch  of  the  quite  ncAV 
Forsythia  europsea,  Deegen  and  Baldacci,  intro¬ 
duced  by  seeds  in  1899  from  Albania.  I  should 
feel  much  satisfied  if  I  could  send  first  floAvering 
branches  of  this  new  shi-ub,  very  hardy  in  my 
country,  and  if  this  novelty  could  be  figured 
in  your  very  fine  and  ahvays  most  interesting 
Joiu’iml.” 

Chimonantlius,  abnormal  foliage.  — 'Mv.  Odell 
shoAved  branches  bearing  normal  as  Avell  as 
bifurcated  leaves,  arising  from  a  separation  of 
the  fibro-A'aseular  bundles  of  the  midrib,  at 
various  distances  from  the  base.  In  some  it  com¬ 
menced  even  in  the  short  petiole. 

Eelicorm  in  Agrostis. — Mr.  Chattenden  shoAved 
examples  of  the  unusual  position  of  eelworms  in 
the  inflorescence  of  this  grass. 

Ceoma  in  Campamda. — He  also  shoAved  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  fungus  in  C.  rapuncu’oides,  as  aa'bII 
as  an  apparently  new  species  of  fungus  attacking 
the  sepals  of  Clematis. 

Draccena  with  aerial  root. — He  also  exhibited 
a  stem  Avhich  had  been  ringed  producing  a 
doAViiAvard  gi’OAving  “  toe,”  or  adventitious  root, 
upAvards  of  a  foot  above  the  ground. 

Heticliera,  floriferens. — Mr.  Wilks  received  a 
plant  in  foliage,  on  every  leaf  of  Avhich  a  folia- 
eeous  budAA'as  developed  at  the  base  of  the  blade 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  petiole.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  account  of  such  being  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion. 

Figs,  drying  and  falling. — Mr.  Worsley  drOAV 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  Figs  frequently 
ceased  to  mature  after  a  certain  time,  then  dried 
up  and  fell  off.  The  general  opinion  Avas  that 
ncurishment  Avas  diverted  by  some  cause  or 
another,  as  the  Avinter  Figs  ahvays  fall  off  a.s 
scon  as  fo  iage  appears  in  this  country. 

- «««»«» - 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sens  avo 
a  -e  able  to  give  an  illusti  alien  on  th's  j  a;  e  of  a 
tloAver.  almost  natural  size,  of  tliis  gem  of 
Daffodils.  We  AA’ould  class  this  as  one  of  the 
best  half  dozen,  choosing  from  the  Avhole  tribe  of 
Narcissi.  Barri  ccnspicuus.  stella  superba.  and 
(Uoria  Mundi  are  an  unsurpassed  trio.  The 
corona  is  gloAving  orange-red.  and  the  perianth 
is  a  SAvcct  soit  vcIIoav. 


Hardy  Flowers  at  Edinburgh  Show, 


^  As  a  supplement  to  the  excellent  report  giA'cn  by  your  repre- 
,  .sentative  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society’s  SIioav  on  September  9 
and  10  a  few  special  notes  on  the  hardy  tiowi-rs  exhibited  may  be 
.serviceable  to  the  many  growers  of  hardy  flowers  in  the  kingdom. 
It  may  be  .said,  by  Avay  of  preface,  that  the  hardy  herbaceous 
I  floAvers  Avere,  as  a  Avhole,  very  good,  but  that  there  Avas  a  very 
I  small  representation  of  neAv  or  rare  plants,  apart,  of  course,  from 
1  the  numerous  varieties  of  florist.s’  floAvers,  aa  Inch  can  hardly  be 
I  dealt  Avith  noAv,  so  numerou.s  are  the  iieAver  Phloxes,  Pent.stemons, 

I  Gladioli,  and  Carnatioins  on  exhibition.  These  Avere,  as  a  Avhole, 
admirable,  and  the  Pentstemons  Avere  exceedingly  fine,  presentin 
a  great  contrast  to  the  small,  narrow  floAvers  Avhich  often  found 
place  in  prize  stands  of  our  early  days. 

Gladioli  Avere  superb,  but  the  most  of  these  are  purely  florist.s’ 
floAvers,  and  cannot  receive  notice,  .saA'e,  perhaps,  the  fine  colour 
of  the  purple-blue  floAvers  of  the  Lemoinei  variety  Baron  J.  Hulot 
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in  Messrs.  Cocker’s  large  exhibit,  which  had  no  competitors  in  its 
class.  This  has  been  “  out  ”  for  a  few  years,  but  is  seldoin  seen  so 
fine.  One  must,  however,  also  remark  upon  a  splendid  scarlet 
Pentstemon  named  Preston  Hall,  and  raised  in  the  garden  there. 
It  seems  to  partake  much  of  the  character  of  the  now  scarce  but 
hardy  Newberry  Gem,  but  is  much  larger  and  more  perfect  in 
form.  This  should  be  a  really  good  plant,  and  it  is  one,  by  the 
way,  of  which  Mr.  J.  \V.  M'Hattie  thinks  highly,  from  having 
used  it  in  Edinburgh  public  gardens. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  new  flowers  were  few,  but  one 
observ'ed  two  lots  of  the  double  variety  of  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
already  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the  Drill  Hall  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time 
it  has  been  shown  in  Edinburgh.  There  were  also  two  lots  of  the 
pinkish  coloured  Astilbe  sinensis,  but  these  were  not  very  well 
coloured,  and  did  not  do  justice  to  the  plant.  I  do  not  think  this 
has  been  shown  in  Edinburgh  before.  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
King  Edward  is  referred  to  below.  Among  the  most  noticeable  of 
the  other  things  one  must  place  the  magnificent  spikes  of  Eucomis 
punctata,  shown  by  Mr.  Adam  Brydon,  of  Innerleithen,  in  liis 
first  prize  stand.  I  imagine  that  finer  ones  have  never  been  shown. 
Though  they  came  from  under  glass  the,y  may  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  this  Orchid-like  bulbous  plant 
when  cultivated  as  it  might  be.  The  secret  appears  to  lie  mainly 
in  keeping  the  soil  dry  until  the  plants  start,  and  then  giving 
them  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  The  same  plant  was 
shown  elsewhere,  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  spikes  shown  by 
Mr.  Brydon,  who  deseiwes  every  credit  for  his  success. 

Considering  the  season  we  have  had,  the  Kniphofias  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cunningham  Fraser  and  Co.,  of  Comely  Bank,  were  very 
fine,  the  noble  Obelisque'  and  the  lovely  Lemon  Queen,  being 
among  the  best,  though  the  older  coralliua  deserves  also  a  note 
to  itself.  Eryngiums  were  less  seen  than  one  expected,  but  I 
observed  one  or  two  good  heads  of  E.  Zabeli ;  while  E.  Oliverianum 
was  also  in  several  stands.  Echinops  were  plentiful,  and  in  some 
competitive  stands  they  were  rather  unduly  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Physostegia  virginica  (Dracocephalum  virginianum)  was 
well  done  in  some  of  the  stands;  and  I  observed  some  good  pieces 
of  Chelone  Lyoni  and  C.  obliqua.  Plu’gelius  capensis  was  seen 
several  times,  but  not  so  well  coloured  a.s  in  my  own  locality,  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  who 
seem  to  be  making  a  new  departure  into  alpines,  had  a  nice  plant 
or  two  of  A.steri.scus  maritimus,  a  neat  yellow  plant  one  does  not 
often  come  across,  among  some  other  alpines  of  more  or  less 
rarity. 

Among  the  plants  one  expected  to  see  more,  largely  shown  were 
the  Rucibeckias  and  Echinaceas,  of  which  few  bunches  were  in 
evidence  in  the  different  stands;  indeed,  although  reiDresented,  of 
course,  such  autumn  composites  as  Helianthuses,  Inulas,  and 
Heleuiums,  were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  might  have  been 
looked  for.  Galtonia  candicans  and  Liliums  were  well  shown,  but 
the  latter  comprised  nothing  at  all  uncommon.  There  were  only 
a  few  perennial  Asters,  it  being  early  in  the  season  for  these,  but 
there  were  some  bunches  of  varieties  of  Aster  acris  and  some  of 
the  A.  Amelins  forms,  a  good  one.  Distinction,  being  the  best, 
perhaps,  of  those  seen.  The  allied  Erigerons  were  represented 
by  speciosum,  glabellus,  Coulteri,  itc.  Gaillardias  were  pretty 
numerous,  and  Lobelia  cardinalis  was  in  several  stands.  There 
wore  several  Delphiniums,  but  the  most  noteworthy  were  a  pale 
blue  double  one,  perfectly  imbricated,  named  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
and  a  good  bunch  of  the  curiously  coloured  purplish  blue  D.  Bru- 
nonianum.  a  plant  which  looks  much  better  when  cut  and  in  a 
bunch  than  when  in  the  garden.  There  were  a  few  Polygonums, 
the  best  being  a  good  bunch  or  two  of  P.  affine  or  Brunonis. 
Veronicas  were  frequently  shown,  often  in  capital  form,  and  it  is 
evident  that  V.  longifolia  sub-sessilis  still  holds  its  own  in  the 
favour  of  exhibitors,  though  here  and  there  one  came  across  V. 
1.  rosea,  and  there  were  one  or  two  lots  of  V.  vii'ginica. 

Chrysanthemums  were  largely  utilised,  but  only  such  as 
C.  maximum  and  its  forms  may  be  remarked  upon  now.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  thing  of  tlie  kind  there  Avas  C.  m.  King 
Edward,  as  shoAAii  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  and  a 
truly  noble  flower  of  its  class.  Campanulas,  as  Avas  to  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  Avere  not  so  fine  as  eaidier  in  the  season, 
but  some  good  spikes  of  C.  persicifolia  alba  grandiflora,  and  one  or 
two  others,  Avere  exhibited.  Then  there  Avere  several  striking 
exhibits  of  Alstroemerias,  and  one  observed  some  go'od  lots  of 
Gentiana  asclepiadea  and  G.  a.  alba,  Avith  several  lots  of  Bocconia 
cordata,  though  I  failed  to  recognise  any  of  the  neAver  Bocconias 
sent  out  lately.  Galega  officinalis  occurred  here  and  there. 

There  Avere  a  great  many  bunches  of  Montbretias  of  the  usual 
A'ai'ieties,  but  by  far  the  best  Avas  the  fine  Germania,  Avhich  does 
not  gain  ground  as  it  ought  to  do.  One  Avas  disappointed  to  find 
so  little  variety  among  the  bunches  of  Anemone  japonica,  the 
A'ariety  alba  being  best  represented.  Some  of  the  neAver  French 
or  German  A'arieties  might  Avith  advantage  be  included  in  some 
stands.  Violas  are  not  referred  to  in  detail,  the  number  and 
varietv  being  practically  endless. 

These  notes  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustiv'e,  but  to  giA'e 
some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  floAvers  shoAvn,  as  they 
appear  to  one  Avho  makes  a  special  study  of  hardy  floAvers. 
— S.  Aknott. 


Small  Copper  Batterlly, 


The  “merry  little  Copper”  Butterfly  dashes  to  and  fro  in 
gardens  and  open  fields  in  summer,  lending  to  the  scene  that 
aspect  of  joyousness  and  brightness  AA’liich  the  flapping  AA'ings  of 
these  frail  fair  creatures  ahvays  give.  It,  of  course,  has  been 
mentioned  by  “Entomologist”  in  his  notes  on  “Insects  for 
Garden  Adornment  ”  recently  concluded  in  the  Journal,  and  if 
it  does  no  especial  good,  it  does  no  especial  harm.  We  may  see  i*" 

all  through  October  and 
even  into  November; 
for  the  autumn  in¬ 
dividuals  of  this  species 
do  not  survive  the 
AA'inter,  but  flutter  on 
until  their  lives  are 
ended  by  the  cold 
nights.  The  Copper  is 
inclined  to  be  pugna¬ 
cious,  and  these  butter¬ 
flies  may  be  observed 
chasing  autumn  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  common 
Blue,  or  even  the  Tor¬ 
toiseshell. 

The  caterpillar  of 
the  Copper  Butterfly  is  found  in  August  feeding  upon  Docks  and 
other  species  of  Rumex.  The  “  Coppers  ”  appearing  in  October 
prove  to  be  the  parents  of  a  brood  Avhich  hybernate.  They  ijos- 
sibly  pass  the  ungenial  months  low  doAvn,  resting  on  the  stems 
of  grasses  or  upon  the  earth. 

- e>».> 

Obituary. 


Mr.  Janies  Smith,  Y.M.H. 

The  death  of  this  notable  gardener  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  in  Scotland,  Avill  be  learned  AA’itli  surprise  and  regret  by 
the  horticultural  fraternity  in  general.  He  Avas  such  an 
amiable,  straightforAAard,  manly  man,  that  everybody  respected 
and  trusted  him.  We  ahvays  found  Mr.  Smith  quiet;  at  least 
not  inclined  to  be  impulsive,  but  meditative  ahvays,  weighing 
Avell  his  utterances.  He  died  at  midnight  on  Friday  last. 

J^''or  tAventy-nine  years  he  has  been  head  gardener  at  Ment- 
niore,  first  to  the  late  Baron  M.  Rothschild,  and  then  to  Lord 
Rosebery,  having  during  his  long  tenure  made  considerable 
alterations  Avhich  Avere  someAvhat  fully  recorded  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  in  our  Spring  Number  for  1900.  A  photograph  of 
his  oAvn  house  (but  not  of  himself)  Avas  given  at  that  time. 
We  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Smith.  In 
appearance  he  Avas  tall  and  rather  spare,  Avith  Avhito  beard  and 
hair,  keen  grey  eyes,  and  even  features. 

A.s  a  gardener  his  practice  has  gained  great  repute.  He  Avas 
a  member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  much  in  request  as  a  judge,  and  a  Avriter 
of  note’  in  our  oavu  and  other  gardening  papers.  Mr.  Smith 
AA'as  one  of  the  original  Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour  in  horti¬ 
culture.  His  special  lines  Avere  fruit.  Orchids,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  he  Avas  keenly  interested  in  hybridisation. 

Mr.  Smith  left  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  Chelsea.  Nursery,  in  1809  to 
go  as  gardener  to  Lord  Gainsborough,  and  left  a  year  or  tAvo 
afterAvards  for  Mentmore. 

Lack  of  “Push”  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  editorial  comment  beloAv,  from  “  San  Francisco  Argonaut,” 
shoAvs  the  sui'prising  backAvardness  of  the  American  Government 
in.  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance:  “  The  need  of  a  parcel- 
post  system  is  more  keenly  appreciated  in  Europe  than  it  is  in 
this  country.  After  vrainly  urging  the  Government  authorities 
at  Washington  for  joint  action,  the  Briti.sh  Postal  Department 
has  established  an  independent  service.  Under  this  system 
parcels  Aveighing  111b  are  carried  for  sev’enty-tAvo  cents  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  bulk 
a  maximum  in  girth  and  length  of  6ft  is  alloAved.  Since  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  refused  to  co-operate,  the 
British  Postal  Department  has  made  arrangements .  Avith  the 
Adams  Express  Company  to  carry  the  parcels  in  the  United 
States.  An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  Avith  Germany  by 
which  the  Postal  Department  of  this  country  carries  parcels  of 
lllb  coming  from  there,  and  sends  parcels  of  the  same  Aveight 
to  Germany,  but  it  is  said  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  reduce 
the  maximum  weight  to  the  limit  recognised  in  domestic  mail 
of  41b.  The  Belgian  Gov'ernment  is  said  to  favour  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  serAUce  with  this  country,  and  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bru'ssels  has  asked  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  this  city  to  faA’our  the  moAmment.  The  parcels 
post  has  become  a  commercial  necessity,  and  it  is  time  that  this 
Government  adopt  it.” 


Small  Copper  Butterfly. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

MELONS  :  IN  HOUSES. — The  days  are.  now  shortening,  the 
nights  being  relatively  cold,  even  white  frost  occurring  in  the 
morning,  and  the  moisture  increa-ses,  therefore  it  is  neces,sary  to 
exercise  care  and  judgment  in  watering,  never  doing  it  unneces¬ 
sarily.  The  latest  plants,  however,  with  the  fruit  swelling  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  at  the  roots  as,  to  prejudice  the 
foliage.  Maintain  moderate  moisture  by  damping  thei  floors, 
walls,  and  sides  of  bed  every  morning  and  at  closing  time,  earth¬ 
ing  up  the  roots  as  required,  but  late  plants  require  less  soil  to 
grow  on  than  the  midseason  plants.  Remove  all  superfluous 
growths  as  they  appear,  and  maintain  a  temperature,  of  Godeg  to 
70deg  at  night,  5deg  less  on  cold  nights,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day, 
up  to  8odeg  or  OOdeg  with  sun.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  about 
80deg.  Fruit  ripening  will  be  better  for  a  little  extra  fire  heat 
and  a  circulation  of  air  constantly.  A  dry  condition  at  the  roots, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag,  accelerates  the  ripening 
process  and  enhances  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES. — In  those  heated  solely  by  ferment¬ 
ing  materials  no  water  will  be  required  after  this  time  unle.ss  the 
soil  is  dry  and  the  foliage  becomes  limp,  which  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  do.  Any  water  supplied  should  be  so  as  not  to  wet 
the  foliage,  or  even  the  surface  of  the  bed  more  than  can  be  helped. 
Keep  the  frames  well  lined,  admitting  a  little  air  constantly, 
which,  with  the  fruit  raised  well  above  the  sui'face  of  the  bed, 
will  do  m,uch  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  prevent  decay,  and 
impart  flavour.  Any  fruit  it  is  wished  to  keep  for  a  time  should 
be  cut  when  it  is  changing  colour  with  a  good  portion  of 
.stem,  and  be  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  room,  or  if  wanted  ripe  at  once 
it  may  be  placed  in  a  warm,  airy  house  on  a  shelf  in  the.  full  sun. 
Melons  ripen  better  there  than  in  frames  or  pits  devoid  of  fire 
heat. 

VINES :  EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.-  This  is  the  most 
advisable  method  of  securing  a  supply  of  thin-skinned,  fresh,  ripe 
Grapes  early  in  spring,  which  are  a  necessity  in  some,  establish¬ 
ments.  The  best  varietie.s  we  have  tried  are  White  Frontignan. 
FosteFs  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court.  The 
great  evil  in  early  forcing  Vines  in  pots  or  anywhere  is  over¬ 
cropping,  the  berries  not  attaining  the  size  and  perfection  of 
colour  and  finish  so  essential  to  their  high  appreciation.  Where 
bottom  heat  can  be  given  to  start  them  they  will  show  their 
estimation  of  it,  and  the  soft  glow  of  moisture  given  off  by  the 
fermenting  material  in  breaking  freely.  It  is  de.sirable  to  stand 
the  pots  on  brick  pedestals,  placing  the  bricks  loose  and  so  high 
that  the  rims  are  slightly  raised  above  the  pot  edge,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  .such  that  the  pots  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
which  should  be  3^ft  or  4ft  wide,  and  as  much  in  depth.  Leaves 
(Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut)  being  placed  in  to  fill  the  pot, 
a  gentle  warmth  will  be  afforded  the  Vines,  and  the  roots  will 
pass  rom  the  pots  into  the  leaves,  deriving  .support  for  the 
swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  Grapes. 

To  have  Grapes  ripe  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  the 
Vines  should  be  started  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  November, 
and  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  position  by  the  middle  of  October, 
so  that  they  may  have  about  a  fortnight  of  preparation  in  the 
way  of  admitting  air  freely  above  oOdeg,  this  being  secured  by 
artificial  means,  and  then  the  sap  will  become  quickened,  ready 
for  starting  the  Vines  away  strongly  when  forcing  proper  com¬ 
mences.  The  canes  must  be  depressed  to  a  horizontal  po.sition,  or 
lower,  to  secure  them  breaking  regularly.  Damp  the  canes  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  but  do  not  keep  them  con.stantly  dripping  with 
water.  In  an  atmosphere  kept  at  a  temperature  of  .50deg  to 
.'iSdeg  the  buds  will  soon  begin  to  swell,  then  gradually  raise  it 
day  and  night  to  GOdeg  to  Godeg  when  they  are  breaking,  allowing 
an  advance  of  lOdeg  to  lodeg  from  sun  heat.  The  temperature 
at  the  base  of  the  pots  ought  not  to  exceed  7.5deg,  and  it  is  better 
to  commence  with  it  at  Godeg  about  the  pots,  and  increa.se  the 
warmth  as  the  growth  advances.  Water  must  be  given  carefully 
at  first,  that  the  soil  be  kept  evenly  moist,  not  in  any  case  wet, 
as  this  retard.s  rather  than  forwards  root  formation',  and  it  is 
only  when  the  Vines  have  leaves  and  evaporate  largely  that 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  are  re<iuircd. 

MIDSEASON  HOUSES.  —  Black  Hamburgh  and  other 
descriptions  of  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  have  the  colour  taken 
out  of  them  by  hanging,  and  it  can  only  be  lessened  by  good 
spread  of  foliage,  or  drawing  a  double  thickness  of  herring  net 
over  the  roof  lights.  The  latter  is  the  preferable  plan,  as  lateral 
growths  interfere  Avith  light  to  the  principal  leaves,  and  the  fi’ee 
access  of  light  and  air  so  desirable  for  maturing  the  wood.  The 
Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  may  have  the  growths 


cut  back  to  a  few  joints  above  the  pruning  buds,  finst  curtailing 
the  laterals,  and  then  cutting  back  the  main  growths,  this  insures 
the  buds  becoming  plumper,  whilst  the  freer  access  of  light  and 
air  affects  the  wood  favourably.  A  free  circidation  of  air  i.s 
necessary  to  expel  damp,  with  a  little,  constantly,  to  prcA-ent  the 
deposition  of  moisturei  on  the  berries.  Maintain  Avarmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  Avhen  the  external  air  is  cold  and  damp,  but  the 
Avood  being  ripe,  and  the  growth  matured,  it  Avill  suffice  to  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  oOdeg,  and  the  cooler  by  day  the  house  is 
kept,  the  longer  the  Grapes  Avill  keep  plump.  Vines  that  have  not 
the  Avood  ripe  should  not  have  a  less  temperature  than  GOdeg,  and 
this,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  must  be  continued  until  there 
is  no  doubt  on  the  point.  Keep  the  laterals  Avell  in  check,  not 
alloAving  them  to  interfere  Avith  the  chief  groAvths.  The  border 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or  the  Grapes  Avill  shrivel, 
therefore  afford  a  supply  of  Avater  Avhere  necessary,  ahvays  in  the 
morning  and  on  a  fine  da.y,  so  that  air  can  be  given  and  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  pass  off.  The  Avatering  Avill  not  do  the  least  harm, 
for  it  is  not  moisture  at  the  roots,  unle.ss  excessive,  that  cause.s 
Grapes  to  spot  and  decay,  but  a  confined,  stagnant  atmosphere. 
It  is  conden.sed  moisture  (may  be  imperceptible)  on  the  berries 
that  giA'es  moulds  their  opportunity,  Avhich  they  never  let  pass 
by,  but  groAv  and  multiply  under  the  favouring  circum.stances. 
Keep  Avell  ventilated,  and  have  no  leaks  in  the  roof,  then  all 
will  be  Avell  Avith  the  Grapes. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

LETTUCES.^ — If  a  good  supply  of  seedling  plants  are  at  hand, 
dAvarf  and  stocky  in  groAvth  through  being  groAvn  thinly,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sowing  .sparingly  or  thinning  out  early,  these  may  safely 
be  transplanted  to  permanent  po.sitions.  The  best  places  for 
groAving  Avinter  Lettuce  are  undoubtedly  south  borders  Avhich  lie 
dry  and  sheltered.  The  soil  may  be  rich  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  steady  growth,  but  Avhere  any  excess  of  moisture  naturally 
drains  aAvay.  Lift,  if  possible,  the  plants  with  small  balls  attached, 
and  plant  them  Gin  apart  in  roAvs  a  foot  asunder.  This  permits  of 
the  necessary  cultural  operations,  Aveeding  and  hoeing,  being 
carried  out  with  ease.  W^here  natural  shelter  for  the  plants 
cannot  be  commanded  it  Avill  probably  be  possible  to  extemporise 
a  temporary  .shelter,  for  a  portion  at  least,  with  moveable  lights. 
Too  close  confinement  Avill  cau.se  damping.  Some  may  be 
planted  in  frames,  but  the  fullest  exposure  should  be 
giA’en  until  it  is  really  necessary  to  protect.  In  addition 
to  planting  a  good  supply  of  .strong  seedlings,  some 
plants  of  larger  groAAth  and  commencing  to  heart  may  be  lifted 
Avith  a  liberal  quantity  of  roots  and  soil,  and  be  eistablished  in 
frames,  the  lights  of  which  ought  not  to  be  placed  over  them 
except  during  severe  frosts  or  heaA^y  rains.  These  Avill  come  in 
useful  for  early  Avinter  use.  Plants  standing  in  seed  beds  may 
Avith  great  advantage  be  thinned,  as  if  croAvded  they  will  certainly 
succumb  to  damp  and  frost. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — The  autumn  CaulifloAvers  are  turning  in 
noAv,  and  need  protection.  This  may  be  afforded  to  the  heads  by 
laying  over  them  a  leaf,  Avhich  preA'ents  discolouration.  Cater¬ 
pillars  may  be  troublesome,  and  if  so  ought  to  be  searched  for 
and  destroyed.  Seedlings  from  a  soAving  made  last  month  will 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  prick  out,  either  on  a  sheltered  border  or  in 
a  frame.  The  latter  offers  the  advantage  of  giving  slight  pro¬ 
tection  from  frost  and  damp  in  Avinter. 

TURNIPS. — Thinning  out  must  be  continued  until  the  plants 
stand  'at  a  sufficiently  Avide  distance  apart  for  developing  roots 
satisfactorily.  Those  Avhich  have  adAunced  to  a  useable  size  mu,st 
be  kept  free  of  Aveeds  and  useless  leaves.  Later  some  of  the 
roots  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  use  in  winter  Avhen  roots  in 
the  open  ground  cannot  be  obtained.  To  encourage  the  groAvth 
of  young  seedlings  dust  lightly  Avith  soot  and  hoe  in.  Hoe  also 
to  keep  doAvn  Aveeds,  and  to  break  the  caked  surface  of  the  soil 
Avhen  it  has  dried  after  rain. 

POTATOES. — Diseased  crops  are,  unfortunately,  prevalent 
this  season,  and  the  bulk  of  varieties  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as 
possible,  carefully  examining  them  and  picking  out  all  those 
affected,  Avhich  it  is  best  to  burn.  All  tubers  apparently  clean 
should  be  placed  under  cover  to  dry  thoroughly,  laying  them  at 
present  thinly,  and  excluding  light,  except  from  those  intended 
for  seed.  In  a  feAv  Aveeks  another  examination  may  be  made,  after 
AA’hich  store  the  sound  tubers  in  a  frost-proof  place,  but  cool  and 
thoroughly  dry.  After  lifting  a  crop,  collect  and  destroy  the 

haulms  bv  burning.  ,  ,,  ,  n  , 

ONIONS. _ The  soAving  of  Onions  made  last  month  should  need 

little  if  any  thinning,  but  the  removal  of  weeds  from  among  the 
seedlings  ought  to  be  effected  ea,rly  before  they  become  strongly 

rooted.  ...  -.i 

SPIXACH. — Thinning  out  and  weeding  is  necessa.ry  Avith  tho 
crop  of  w'inter  Spinach.  The  final  thinning  should  be  made  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  the  plants  8in  apart.  Frequent  hoeing  betAveen 
tiie  rows  is  of  advantage  in  promoting  a  healthy  groAvth. 

TOMATOES. — Outdoor  plants  may  be  encouraged  to  ripen 
their  fruit  more  quickly  if  lights  can  be  set  up  before  them.  Fruits 
commencing  to  colour  Avill  cpiickly  ripen  if  gathered  and  placed  on 
a  shelf  in  a  AAarm  house. — East  Kent. 
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Weak  Colonies. 

During  the  present  niontli  any  weak  stocks  which  it  is  thought 
will  not  be  able  to  pass  through  the  winter  safely  should  be  united. 
What  few  bees  there  are  in  such  colonies  will  be  comparatively 
old  and  very  many  of  them  worn  out,  so  that  it  would  be  next  to 
useless  to  stimulate  them  in  the  expectation  of  their  building  up 
sufficiently  strong  to  winter  .succes.sfully,  or  even  to  seal  up  food 
for  their  use.  In  order  to  obtain  the  utmost  power  from  them 
the  next  season  it  is  necessary  to  unite  siucli  stocks  to  other 
medium  colonies,  making  fairlj'  powerful  lots  of  not  less  than 
seven  bars  well  covered. 

Uniting,  when  the  bees  are  on  bar  frames,  is  accomplished  by 
lifting  out,  after  first  smoking  and  subduing  them,  with 
the  combs  of  bees  on  the  stand  which  they  are  to 
hnally  occupy,  and  feeding  commenced  at  once,  so  that  their 
stores  may  be  placed  in  their  natural  position.  It  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  only  those  stocks  which  are  on  bars,  and  which  are  near 
to  one  another,  can  be  united  in  this  manner.  Those  colonies 
which  are  di.stant  from  one  another  in  the  same  apiary  must  first 
be  brought  together  gradually  by  short  stages  on  such  days  as 
they  can  fly,  and  then  united,  placing  the  hive  midway  between 
the  positions  which  the  two  separate  stocks  occupied,  with  a  large 
alighting  board  at  the  front.  This  prevents  fighting,  and  causes 
the  bees  to  mark  the  location. 

It  is  better  to  unite  the  weaker  stocks  with  their  stronger 
neighbours  in  preference  to  joining  the  stronger  to  the  weaker. 
There  is  less  probability  of  robbing.  The  old  queen  preferably 
should  be  removed  a  day  or  two  prior  to  uniting.  The  next  fine 
day -when  the  bees  are  not  flying,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  chill 
them,  say  -oOdeg  to  5.5deg,  there  will  be  no  trouble.  To  induce  the 
bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey  go  to  the  hive  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  blow  a  good  volume  of  smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  at  the 
same  time  jarring  the  hive  to  frighten  the  bees,  as  upon  this 
depends  the  success  of  uniting.  Take  the  combs  of  bees  from  the 
hive  and  alternate  them  with  the  frames  in  the  other  colony. 
The  efficacy  of  uniting  depends  entirely  upon  letting  daylight  in 
between  the  bars,  and  both  colonies  being  thoroughly  gorged 
with  honey,  and  this  is  only  the  ca.se  when  the  subdued  hum  is 
heard.  Until  they  roar,  smoke  should  be  supplied  at  intervals. 

Hungry  bees,  or  bees  on  frames,  and  loose  bees  never  unite 
peaceabljq  so  that  when  there  is  not  plenty  of  unsealed  honey  to 
gorge  themselves  with  they  should,  de.spite  the  labour  involved, 
be  sprinkled  liberally  with  syrup  before  attempting  a  union.  If 
afterwards  there  are  any  signs  of  fighting  use  the  smoker  freely, 
and  thump  the  hive  sides.  Stocks  which  do  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  frames  should  be  dummied  up,  and  the  unneceissarj^  combs 
removed.  The  latter  should  lie  wrapped  'up  in  newspaper  and 
afterwards  stored  away  in  a  dry  place  where  mice  will  be  unable 
to  get  at  them. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- 4*^ - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Cbiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Hoi’ticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.3I. 

1903. 

September. 

.i'B 

At  9  A. 31. 

Day. 

Night 

a 

*3 

P5 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Lowest 
Temperatur- 
on  Grass. 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

03 

0) 

E5 

m 

03 

o 

Sundav  ...13 

s.w. 

deg. 

51-7 

deg. 

49-2 

deg. 
61  0 

deg. 

38-3 

Ins. 

deg. 

56-2 

deg. 

58-9 

deg. 

59-0 

deg. 

32  0 

Monday  ...14 

N.N.E. 

51-4 

47-5 

57-7 

45-5 

— 

55-5 

58-2 

58  9 

38'9 

Tuesday  ...15 

N.N.E. 

47  2 

45-0 

57-0 

40-3 

— 

55-0 

57-7 

58-5 

31-8 

Wed’sday  16 

N.N.E. 

50-0 

48’3 

59  0 

43-9 

— 

54-8''- 

571 

581 

36-5 

Thursday  17 

s.w. 

52 '9 

49-9 

64 '2 

34-9 

— 

53-9 

56-9 

57  9 

29  0 

Friday  ...18|  S.S.E. 

55-0 

52-0 

63  7 

43  0 

0-01 

55'0 

56-7 

57-7 

35-2 

Saturday  19 

E.S.E. 

58-9 

49  3 

64-9 

53-0 

56  3 

56-8 

57  4 

45  0 

Means  ... 

52  6 

48-7 

611 

42  7 

Total. 

0-01 

55-2 

57  5 

58  2 

35  5 

Misty  mornings  and  fine  days. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

PLACING  ROSES  IN  POTS  OUT  OF  DOORS  (R.  T.  L.).— 
It  is  not  necessary  at  this  season  to  place  Roses  outdoors  that 
have  been  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse  for  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  as  that  will,  if  the  plants  have  had  plenty  of  light,  be 
thoroughly  perfected,  and  the  only  good  that  exposure  would 
effect  would  be  in  inducing  rest,  assigning  them  a  sunny 
position,  and  housing  before  the  weather  becomes  severe,  the 
pots  being  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rims.  The  Cactuses  should 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  present  month  be  placed  in- 
dooi’s,  or  before  the  soil  becomes  soddened  with  wet  or  the 
plants  injured  by  frost. 

HIVE  OF  BEES  WITHOUT  BROOD :  IS  IT  QUEENLESS  ? 
(g,  p.). — “E.  E.,  Sandbach,”  writes;  “It  is  nothing  unusual  for 
a  colony  to  be  broodless  at  this  time  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
season  finishing  early,  and  artificial  stimulation  not  being  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  Before  deciding  that  the  stock  is  queenless  your 
correspondent  may  test  it  by  putting  a  bar  of  hatching  eggs  in 
the  centre  of  the  brood  nest,  and  if  queen  cells  are  commenced 
upon  it  then  it  is  without  a  queen.  They  would  be  in  the  .same 
condition  if  they  had  superseded  the  old  queen  and  reared  a 
virgin,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  .simply  cessation  of  breed¬ 
ing.  which  is  quite  natural.  If  a  half  pint  of  wann  syrup  is 
admisistered  nightly'  for  a  week  there  will  no  doubt  be  eggs  laid.” 

ROSE  LEAVES  BLACKENED  AND  COATED  WITH  A 
WHITE  SUBSTANCE  (W.  R.). — The  leaves  are  affected  by  the 
Rose-leaf  black  blotch  (Actinonema  Rosse),  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon  on  Rose  leaves,  and  seen  in  almost  every  garden  this  season, 
and  many  cultivators  treat  it  as  of  small  account,  except  for  dis¬ 
figuring  the  foliage.  The  spots  often  run  into  each  cOier,  and 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves,  chiefly  from  the  point.  The 
spots  are  at  first  purplish,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  and 
then  black.  When  black  they  become  closely  adherent  with 
flexuous  web-like  lines,  and  have  a  whitish  appearance  on  the 
upper  side,  to  which  the  affection  is  confined.  Here  and  there 
are  small  black  conceptacles  or  perithecia,  which  contain  the 
spores,  but  these  are  not  always  iiresent.  It  has  been  advised 
to  remove  all  the  leav'es,  but  if  this  were  done  the  bu.shes  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  entirely  defoliated.  Sprajdng  with  blue  water, 
Eau  Celeste,  or  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution,  is  a 
preparation  much  in  vogue  with  some  cultivators,  and  is  found 
of  much  service. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  SLUGS  AND  SNAILS  (F.  T.).— 
The  question  is  often  asked,  and  we  extract  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  an  interesting  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  means  by  'uhich 
some  plants  are  protected  from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails. 
Tannin  appears  to  be  one  of  the  substances  objectionable  tu  them. 
Experiments  made  by  Stahl  showed  that  Carrot,  which,  from 
its  sweetness  and  absence  of  tannin,  is  jiartic'ularly  attractive  to 
slugs,  if  treated  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  tannin  reinained 
practically  untouched  by  the  common  small  garden  slug,  Liinax 
aorestis,  and  if  a  solution  of  1  in  1,000  of  water  be  sprinkled  on. 
the  animal,  it  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  operation. 
Similarly,  it  was  found  that  the  leaves  of  alisneria,  Irapa,  and 
other  water  plants  containing  tannin  were  avoided  by  the  water 
snails,  paludina,  limnsea  and  planorbis,  but  if  the  tannin  veie 
extracted  the  leaves  were  speedily  eaten.  Acid  sap  has  a  similar 
effect.  Rumex  acetosella,Oxalis  and  Begoniai  are  disliked  on 
account  of  the  potassium  binoxalate  they  contain.  fins  was 
proved  by  soaking  pieces  of  Carrot  in  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
salt,  and  putting  them  before  the  slugs  Anon  hortensis  and 
Liinax  ao'restis,  and  the  snail  Helix  hortensis,,  the  pneces  being 
untouched  after  a  lapse  of  several  days.  A  .solution  of  the  salt 
of  1  part  in  1,000  of  water  was  found  to  irritate  the  animals  and 
cause  them  to  remove  to  other  quarters.  Plants  wiui  hairs 
secreting  acids 'are  similarlv  avoided,  as  in  Cicer  arietinum, 
(Enothera,  Ac.  Ethereal  oils  are'  similarly  protective;  leaves  of 
Rue  Acorus  calamus,  and  Mentha  piperita  are  carefully  avmided 
by  snails,  but  if  the  oil  is  extracted  they  are  readily  eaten.  Bitter 
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substances  are  also  protective.  Young  leaves  of  Gentiana  lutea 
and  Menyanthes  trifoliata  are  scarcely  touched,  though  extracted 
leaves  are  at  once  devoured.  In  autumn  the  bitter  sub.stance.s 
ap.pfar  to  be  no  longer  efficacious. 

RASPBERRIES  FRUITING  ON  CURRENT  YEAR’S 
CANES  (W.  A.,  Shrewsbury). — We  assume  that  ycu  refer  to  the 
summer-bearing  varieties,  such  as  Red  Antwerp.  Baumforth’s 
Seedling,  Fastolf,  Superlative,  <S:c.,  which  generally  produce  the 
fruit  on  growths  from  the  canes  formed  in  the  previous  season. 
In  such  case  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for  these  summer-bearing 
varieties  to  bear  fruit  on  the  current  year’s  growth,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  on  a  lateral  here  and  there,  and  eveii  ter¬ 
minally,  especially  when  the  canes  arc  very  vigorous,  and  the 
season  uncommonly  wet.  We  have  also  noticed  that  when  the 
growths  from  the  previous  year’s  canes  are  damaged  by  spring 
frosts,  the  current  year’s  growths  are  subject  to  bear  fruit 
late  in  the  summer.  Of  course,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  last 
year’s  canes  to  bear  fruit  on  the  current  growths  when  cut  over 
close  to  the  ground,  even  in  the  case  of  the  siummer-bearing 
varieties,  and  this  practice  obtains  with  the  autumn-bearing 
kinds  which  are  cut  over  at  the  ground  annually,  and  thus 
produce  fruit  on  the  current  year’s  growth  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn. 

HEDGE  FOR  SHELTER  AND  PROFIT  (E.  R.).— There  is  a 
great  difference  between  a  hedge  for  protection  and  the  term  as 
applied  to  a  shelter.  In  the  case  of  a  hedge  that  must  form  a 
barrier  against  men  and  animals  the  trimming  necessary  to  form 
and  maintain  a  close  growth  is  fatal  to  the  production  of  fruit, 
though  we  have  seen  fairly  good  crops  of  Damsons  on  bushes 
planted  so  closely  as  to  form  a  hedge  in  thi'ee  or  four  years,  only 
the  straggling  growths  being  shortened  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
prevent  too  much  encroachment,  and  maintain  a  relatively  com¬ 
pact  growth.  The  best  subject  for  the  purpose  is  the  Kentish 
Cluster,  Farleigh,  or  Crittenden  Damson,  a  mere  wildling,  but  no 
fruit  tree  has  been  more  extensively  planted  as  shelter-screens 
to  fruit  plantations,  and  the  profusion  of  fruit  it  bears,  even  in 
exposed  situations,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
tree  as  a  protection  from  gales  on  the  outsides  of  fruit  planta¬ 
tions  or  gardens,  especially  when  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
hedge  is  in  one  person’s  holding,  they  may  be  advantageously 
planted  in  the  hedges,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit  taken  where 
larger  trees  would  be  an  objection,  sides  of  roads  and  near  foot¬ 
paths  being  avoided.  W^here  a  fence,  not  to  be  kept  very  trim, 
is  de.sired,  bushes  should  be  planted,  say  a  yard  apart,  and  after 
the  hedge  is  as  high  as  desired  every  fourth  or  fifth  tree  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  and  form  a  head,  which,  well  pruned  in 
for  a  few  years,  soon  become  symmetrical,  are  beautiful  in  flower, 
and  more  so  when  laden  with  their  rich  violet  fruit.  Cob  Nuts 
are  not  .suitable  for  exposed  situations,  do  not  form  a  good  bar¬ 
rier,  and  do  not  bear  w’ell  unless  the  growths  are  relatively  thin. 
Cherries,  unless  Kentish,  do  not  succeed  as  screens.  Semi-wild, 
only  irregular  growths  being  pruned  in,  that  variety  bears  enor¬ 
mously,  also  Morello,  especially  when  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  of 
5ft  or  6ft  height.  We  advise  the  Damson  for  your  position. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  loliose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  isstce  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  W.). — The  Roses  were  subjected  to  an  expert, 
who  declined  to  give  them  names,  saying  they  were  altogether  out  of 
character  at  this  late  season.  Your  better  plan  would  be  to  send  good 
specimens  next  summer  to  a  leading  Rose-gi'ower.  (F.  T.). — The  Ivies 
are:  1,  amurensis;  2,  dentatus;  3,  atro-purpurea  ;  4.  aurea  speetabilis  ; 
5,donerailiensi8  minor;  and  6, Emerald  Green.  (.J.Thom). — 1,  Clematis 
grseca ;  2,  C.  graveolens ;  3,  Corylus  Avellana  aurea ;  4,  Berberis 

nepalensis ;  5,  Quereus  coeeinea.  (A.  C.). — 1,  Taseonia  digitata  ;  2. 
Weigela  Eva  Rathke ;  3,  Acer  colehieum  rubrum.  (Bury). — 1 
Fuchsia  virgata. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (G.  F.  B.). — 1,  Frogmore  Prolific  ;  2.  Sandringham  ; 
3,  Cox’s  Pomona;  4,  Newton  Wonder;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins. 
(C.  N.  R.). — ^1,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  2,  Lord  Burghley. 


Publication’s  Received. — “The  Animals’  Friend,”  contain¬ 
ing  “The  Sparrow  and  the  Government,”  Ac.  *  *  “Tropical 

Agriculturist,”  August,  1903,  containing  notices  of  the  latest 
book  on  Tea,  Vines  in  Hungary,  Cocoanut  Palms  and  their 
Enemies,  _  a  new  Fruit  Jelly  (roselle).  Pineapple  culture.  Soil 
Nitrification  and  Mosquitoes.  *  *  “  tJjq  Indian  Agricul¬ 
turist,”  September  1.  *  *  “  Le  Moniteur  d’Horticulture,” 

containing  a  coloui'ed  plate  of  Heucheras.  ♦  *  “  xhe  Orchid 

Review,”  September,  1903.  »  *  Practical  Advice  on  the 

Best  Vegetables  to  Grow  for  Home  Consumption  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion.”  Albert.  Upstone,  price  3d.  *  *  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,” 

containing  illustrated  article  on  the  new  pi-emises  and  offices  of 
that  paper.  *  *  The  Annual  Report  of*  the  National  Dahlia 

Society,  1903. 


Trade  Notes. 


Ant.  Roozen  &  Son  s  Bulb  Catalogue. 

No  more  complete  catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Cape  bulbs  exists 
than  that  of  Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  of  Overveen,  near  Haarlem. 
It  is  not  an  illustrated  catalogue,  but  its  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  and  clear  descriptions,  together  with  the  concise  cultural 
notes  given  under  each  genus,  makes  it  a  book  of  reference  for  all 
who  grow  bulbs;  and  as  such  we  recommend  it.  The  London 
agents  of  this  firm  arc  Mertens  and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Baker  of  Codsall. 

Under  the  laconic  title,  “  Bakers’,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
Wolverhampton,”  we  have  I’eceived  a  notice  of  the  establishment 
of  this  new  firm.  The  manager  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Kerr  (late  of  the 
staff  of  Dobbie  and  Co.),  and  besides  the  Old  Hall  Nurseries  at 
Codsall,  Staffs.,  the  firm  has  opened  a  .shop  and  offices  at  67,  69, 
and  71,  Lichfield  Street,  Wolverhampton.  The  nursery  amounts 
to  about  100  acres,  and  there  are  specialists  for  every’  depart¬ 
ment.  Cottages  have  been  built  for  several  of  the  workmen,  a 
fine  residence  is  in  course  of  reconstruction  for  Messrs.  Baker,  a 
villa  for  the  manager,  and  a  huge  packing  warehouse,  with  the 
necessary  offices,  has  been  erected  in  a  convenient  position.  Under¬ 
neath  this  warehouse  are  dark  cellars  for  the  preservation  and  for 
the  retarding  of  bulbous  roots.  A  portion  of  the  ground  has 
been  already  covered  with  glass — some  60,000  feet — and  the 
glass  is  being  rapidly  extended.  In  five  of  the  glass  houses  no  less 
than  14  tons  of  Tomatoes  have  been  gathered  this  season.  The 
firm  has  nearly  40,000  Roses,  which  have  been  budded  this 
year.  Chry.santhemums  are  a  speciality,  for  there  is  now  to  be 
seen  a  magnificent  batch  of  20,000  in  pots,  whilst  there  is  also  a 
very  fine  collection  of  the  early  flowering  varieties.  Oh  Dahlias 
there  is  already  a  good  assortment.  Herbaceous  plants  will 
ultimately  cover  ten  acres  of  land. 


Necessary  Repairs  in  Farm  Buildings. 


When  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  parlour  fire  is  a  thing 
to  be  most  appreciated,  as  it  is  this  September  14,  the 
evening  we  pen  these  lines  ;  when  the  rain  is  pouring  down 
in  toiTents  at  least  every  alternate  day,  and  the  wind 
remains  persistently  in  the  N.E.,  w’e  begin  to  ■wonder  bow 
soon  we  must  be  before  we  fetch  up  the  stock  to  winter 
quarters  in  the  yard  and  sheds.  There  is  plenty  of  food 
still  in  the  fields,  grass  in  abundance,  much  of  it  rank 
and  coarse  ;  but  still,  with  the  help  of  hand  food  might 
keep  stock  going  for  some  time.  But  the  continued  rains 
and  unusual  cold  will  cause  a  great  falling  off  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stock,  and  we  prophesy  a  long  winter  within 
four  -walls. 

Landlords  in  the  matter  of  repairs  are  slow  to  move. 
It  is  not  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
action,  but  they  know  that  work  once  begun  takes  time, 
and  that  bricks  and  mortar  are  most  costly.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  said  that  work  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  in 
arrears.  Quite  true ;  but  do  not  other  people  beside 
landlords  rather  like  to  put  off  the  evil  day  1  A  stitch  in 
time — we  all  know  the  proverb — and  a  bit  of  mortar  or  a 
few  bricks  inserted  at  once  Avill  prevent  a  great  breach  in 
the  future.  Some  farmers,  too,  are  very  loth  to  bother 
a  good  landlord  on  petty  matters  ;  would  rather  go  on 
the  as-we-were  principle.  Others,  again,  hate  to  take 
steps  which  appear  only  to  irritate  the  agent  and  put  his 
back  up.  In  the  days  of  farming  prosperity  the  occupier 
Avould  generally  do  all  sorts  of  little  jobs  himself,  and  say 
nothing  about  them  ;  that  is,  Avould  cheerfully  pay  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  We  know  of  one  set  of  farm  premises  that 
were  practically  re-modelled  bv  the  occupier  during  a  long 
tenancy  ;  not  only  were  the  buildings  put  into  good  work¬ 
ing  form,  but  the  dwelling  house  Ava.s  improved  and 
smartened.  With  what  result  ?  That  on  the  father’s  death 
the  son  found  it  impossible  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
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landlord,  and  the  farm  was  cut  up  and  let  at  a  very  low 
rent  to  a  class  of  men  whose  sole  object  is  to  get  what 
they  can  out  of  the  land,  putting  nothing  into  it.  We 
could  quote  many  other  cases  where  tenants  not  only 
have  received  no  help  towards  necessary  repairs,  but  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  think  they  had  been  allowed  the  priyilege  of 
setting  matters  straight.  We  have  in  our  mind  just  now 
some  farm  buildings,  or,  rather,  ruins  we  might  almost  say, 
that  loudly  call  for  repair  before  the  storms  of  winter — 
cow  houses,  or,  rather,  hovels,  wherein  no  cow  can  expect 
to  be  even  moderately  comfortable,  where  last  winter- 
several  were  seriously  ill  fronr  prolonged  colds,  and  where 
none  could  really  be  expected  to  yield  their  proper  quantity 
of  nrilk.  The  agent  has  been  interviewed,  has  'been 
written  to,  has  been  reminded  of  his  promise,  and  yet  the 
tenant  still  waits.  The  stable-s  are  equally  bad,  and  the 
barn  not  weatherproof.  Of  course,  it  will  be  said.  Why 
not  leave'?  Notice  was  given  last  year,  but  withdrawn  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  needful  repairs  should  be 
executed  at  once.  The  tenant  is  elderly  and  in  bad  health, 
and  would  rather  not  move  if  it  were  possible. 

Now  as  to  general  repairs  on  farms.  What  is  the  first 
point  to  be  looked  to  1  Rainproof  stables  and  b3'i-es.  A 
very  small  leak  in  a  roof  can  soon  make  things  most  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  one  tile  gone,  the  next  is  soon  loosened. 
The  same  will  apply  to  slates.  Thatch  is  not  much  used 
now,  and  where  it  is  there  is  not  the  least  excuse  for  a 
dripping  roof  ;  there  is  alwaj-s  at  least  one  man  on  every 
farm  who  knows  how  to  make  a  stack  rainproof,  and  the 
materials  are  not  costly.  Next  to  the  roof,  as  we  are  on 
the  question  of  water,  is  the  spouting.  Broken,  bad  spouts 
will  disgrace  any  building,  and  not  alone  disgrace,  but 
absolutely  do  great  damge  to  the  foundations,  let  alone 
the  misery  of  the  more  than  continual  sloppiness  on  a  wet 
day,  causeway,  yard,  all  of  a  flood  ;  a  waste  of  that  very 
water  which  may  be  so  urgently  needed  next  summer.  And 
in  the  case  of  buildings  which  “  give  ”  on  the  new  yard 
this  extra  and  unnecessary  water  is  distinctly  baneful  to  the 
manure,  washing  out  valuable  and  costly  constituents. 

Now  we  will  just  look  inside  again.  Are  the  floors  of 
stable  and  cow  house  firm  and  unbroken,  or  are  there 
dislodged  stones,  blocked  up  channels,  broken  grates  ?  A 
oroperly  laid  level  floor  is  so  much  easier  to  make  and 
keep  clean,  and  will  not  harbour  any  tilth.  We  said  level  floor, 
but  ther-e  must  be  sufficient  slope  to  permit  of  the  falling 
into  the  gutter  of  liquid  portions  of  the  manure.  Door¬ 
ways  are  apt  to  get  much  trodden  down,  and  woodwork, 
windows  and  doors,  too,  may  need  some  trifling  repair. 
As  for  inside  cleanliness,  we  ought  not  to  have  to  mention 
it ;  but  cobwebs  and  dust  lurk  in  unsuspected  corners,  and 
ere  spring  comes  again  will  accumulate  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Remember,  the  milk  cows  practically  pass  the 
whole  of  the  winter  under  cover,  and  at  least  let  their 
quarters  be  clean  to  begin  wdth.  There  is  nothing  like  lime- 
wash  and  sunshine.  Limewash  is  within  the  reach  of  all ; 
and  give  a  chance  to  the  sun  to  show  his  face  by  keeping 
windows  clean.  Also  remember  that  hot  air  is  not  all  that 
is  needed  ;  it  must  be  pure  as  well  as  warm,  and  to  this  end 
just  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  ventilators. 

There  is  just  another  point.  On  most  farms  of  any 
size  during  the  winter  months  there  is  great  steaming  of 
food.  In  what  condition  is  the  boiler?  Is  all  the  apparatus 
in  order  ?  A  breakdown  in  the  cold  weather,  and  when 
fattening  pigs  are  up,  is  no  little  matter.  At  any  rate,  the 
steam  house  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  bit  of  cleaning, 
and  surely  during  these  broken  days,  when  outdoor  w'ork  is 
at  a  standstill,  the  ordinary  farm  hands  might  get  all  the 
premises  into  fine  order.  There  generally  is  one  man  a 
bit  of  a  carpenter,  a  handy  man,  and  if  he  has  a  few 
tools  he  will  soon  earn  in  unconsidered  jobs  a  good  day’s 
w'age.  Fasteners  on  doors  and  w-indows  claim  attention. 
A  door  or  wdndow  for  ever  banging  destroj's  itself  more 
quickly  than  by  years  of  actual  service.  Pulpers  and  cutters 
should  be  looked  over,  and  worn  parts  renewed.  The 
careful  eye  of  a  master  w'ill  note  many  things  that  would 
be  the  better  for  a  little  attention  at  once  ;  repairs  have 
to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  and  sometimes  the  break¬ 
down  comes  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment. 

Healthy  Sheep. 

Enough  of  this  subject.  .  A  week  or  so  back  we  referred 
to  the  great  losses  among  sheep  in  the  year  1880,  from  liver 
fluke  or  rot,  the  result  of  the  wet  seasons  of  1878-79.  Flocks 


that  had  never  suffered  before  were  decimated  then,  and 
we  much  fear  that  1904  will  see  similar  disaster.  We 
would  urge  all  flock  owners  to  keep  off  low-lying,  un¬ 
sound  land,  which  most  surely  breeds  the  pest.  Sheep  are 
not  by  nature  fitted  for  wet  meadows  ;  high  and  dry  they 
should  lie,  if  possible.  The  danger  of  liver  rot  is  just  now. 
Now  is  the  time  that  ewes  may  contract  the  complaint 
that  only  ceases  with  their  death.  They  will  not  die 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  but  as  soon  as  ever  thej' 
have  lambed  thej-  begin  to  waste  awajq  and  no  power  can 
stop  them.  We  liave  seen  it  over  and  over  again,  and  an.v 
old  shepherd  will  corroborate  all  we  say,  and  probably  will 
US8  far  more  forcible  language.  Some  readers  will  aver 
that  they  have  difficulty  in  finding  high,  dry  feeding  grounds 
just  at  this  season.  The  effort  will  have  to  be  made  if  the 
bi-eeding  flock  is  to  be  kept  healthy.  The  time  of  incon¬ 
venience  may  be  shorter  or  longer;  it  just  depends  upon 
frost.  Given  a  shariD,  sevei-e  frost,  all  danger  even  of  wet 
pastures  is  at  an  end.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
if  the  frost  destroys  chances  of  liver  fluke,  it  does  not 
permanently  improve  low-lying  ground,  which  can  never 
under  any  circumstances  be  good  sheep  lair. 

We  have  spoken  about  the  ewes  and  their  preservation, 
for  two  lives  depend  on  their  welfare  ;  but  the  lambs,  too, 
need  safeguarding.  Get  all  lambs  on  to  arable  ground. 
Cabbage,  Kale,  Rape  seeds,  and  Turnips — any  or  all  of 
these  will  prove  most  safe  and  valuable  lamb  feed.  The 
lambs  will  be  preserved  in  health,  and  the  land  will  be 
benefited  bj-  their  presence. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  autumn  .lamb 
sales  will  note  with  satisfaction  that  at  last  the  railway 
managers  see  their  waj^  clear  to  lowering  the  rate  of  i-am 
carriage.  The  new  rates  came  into  operation  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  manj-  a  purchaser. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  British  farmer  gets  any  favour 
from  the  railway  companies  ;  their  favours  are  reserved  for 
the  foreigner. 


Old  Rates.  New  Rates. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

50  miles  8  4  .  1  ram  .  6  3 

100  ,,  16  8  ,,  10  5 

150  „  25  0  ,,  12  6 

200  „  33  4  ,,  14  7 


This  should  do  something  to  help  up  the  price  of  sheep 
and  to  distribute  good  sires. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  harvest  is  still  the  engrossing  task,  but  we  are  glad  to  say 
it  is  nearing  a  conclusion.  Although  we  have  not  been  without 
showers  they  have  not  been  heavy  enough  to  stop  leading  of 
Wheat  or  Barley,  and  even  of  Oats  in  one  case.  There  is  no 
Barley  about  here  stacked  in  condition  for  threshing  at  once ;  in 
fact,  it  should  all  stand  for  quite  two  months.  But  the  maltsters 
will  want  it  before  then,  and  they  will  probably  grumble  a  good 
deal  when  they  get  it.  It  has  lost  colour  sadly,  but  is  of  nice 
body  and  curl,  so  it  should  make  good  brewers’  malt. 

The  last  night  or  two  have  been  distinctly  frostj-,  and  we  hope 
will  have  checked  the  progress  of  Potato  disease,  which  is  very 
prevalent  amongst  earlies  and  second  earlies,  such  as  Mona’s 
Pride  and  British  Queen.  No  disease  can  be  found  yet  amongst 
the  late  sorts,  but  the  haulm  is  dying  rapidly.  Some  stacks  were 
thatched  when  rain  prevented  leading,  and  the  remainder  will 
have  to  be  done  before  the  men  can  go  to  other  work. 

The  seed  land  will  want  ploughing  ready  for  Wheat  drilling, 
and  it  must  be  i)loughed  at  once.  That  will  occupy  the  horses 
until  the  Potatoes  want  lifting,  so  there  will  be  no  time  for 
autumn  fallow.  The  only  alternative  is  to  employ  steam  power, 
but  the  nearest  steam  tackle  is  full  of  order.s  for  weeks,  and  other 
sets  are  too  far  away.  Fanners  were  growling  both  last  autumn 
and  in  the  spring  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  steam  diggers. 
The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  co-operate  and  buy  one  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  combination.  They  are  most  valuable  articles, 
especially  after  a  late  harvest,  which  shortens  the  available 
autumn  time,  as  by  their  use  we  can  complete  necessary  work 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  remain  undone. 

Ewes  which  will  be  mated  with  the  ram  at  the  end  cf  the 
month  should  be  dipped  at  once.  We  notice  that  county  autho¬ 
rities  make  orders  for  compulsory  dipping,  and  then  rescind  them. 
Sheep  dipping  is  evidently  a  question  which  cannot  be  left  to  local 
option,  but  must  be  made  entirely  comprehensive. 

Feeding  pigs  need  full  rations  now.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
supply  of  Potatoes  is  available  the  steamer  must  be  brought  into 
use.  Although  many  pigs  will  thrive  on  raw  Potatoes  and  meal, 
there  are  few  which' will  not  pay  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
the  cooking  process. 
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WILD  GARDEN 
BULBS. 

OUR  SELECTION  OF 

DWARF  =  GROWING  INDIGENOUS 
AND  OTHER  BULBS, 

Adapted  for  Rockeries,  Sloping  Banks, 
Odd  Corners,  and  Naturalization. 

CONTAINS 

1,100  Fine  Bulbs.  Price  21  -  nett. 

Sent  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Blue  Grape  Hyacinths 
White  Grape  Hyacinths 
Feather  Hyacinths 
Chionodoxas 
Allium  Moly 
Dogstooth  Violets 
Anemone  Fulgens 
Anemone  Apennina 

Packing  and  carriage  free. 


100  Aconites 
100  Blue  Bells 
50  White  Bells 
100  Star  of  Bethlehem 
100  Fritillarias,  mixed 
100  Snowdrops 
100  Triteleias 
50  Snowflakes 


100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 


Half  the  quantity,  price  11/6. 


CARTERS  WONDER  BOX  OF  BULBS,  containing  1,000 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &c.,  price  21/-  nett. 

.Sent  Packing  and  Carriage  Free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Complete  List  of  Contents  on  application. 

“HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS  AND  TUBEROUS  PLANTS,” 

Price  7d.,  post  free. 

JAMES  CA^ER  &  CO., 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238  &  97,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON 


By  Special 
Appointment 


TO  His  Majesty 
The  King. 


ORGHIDS-ORGHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  GO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

^0.003^  ^ULB^ 

Spanish  Iris.  Yellow,  White,  aftd  Blue  7  b  per  1000.  ^ 
Crocus,  all  colors  ...  ^  ...  5  '  per  1000.  > 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  —  3/»  per  100.  f  , 

Horsefeldii  „  . .  5/»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  . .  ■■■  7  0  per  looO 

Glory  of  Leiden  NarcissuS  —  ed.  each. 

Madam  de  Graaff  ...  a.  ...  3  .  each. 

Sweet  Scented  PJheSSdht  Eye 

Narcissus  ...  ...  5(»  &  7  fcper  lOOO. 

Mixed  Narcissi .  5  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  I0'»  per  lOOO. 

Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2  »  per  lOp, 

Single  Lent  Lilies  3,6  per  looq 
Snowdrops  5  »  &  7,6  per  lOOO, 

Strawberry  Plants  I  •  per  100. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE  ' 

ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  ,  Nurseries.  Wisbech.i' 

- ITTT^— -TMi 

No.  1214.— VoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


^CLIBRAIIS^ 

rmius. 


Excellent  for  cutting  or  as  Pot  Plants.  We 
offer  the  following  choice  varieties,  strong 
healthy  plants,  in  3in.  pots,  at  reduced  prices. 

Each.  doz. 

Alba  Plena,  pure  white . 9d.  ..  8/- 

Annie  Hillier,  light  pink  ..  21-  ..  2.1/- 

Candidissima,  the  best  white ..  ..  II-  ..  10/- 

Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  rosy  carmine  . .  1/d  ..  15/- 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  white  speckled 

pink  . 21-  ..  20/- 

Stewartii,  double  red,  fine  ..  ..  1/6  ..  15/- 

CtNERARtAS 

from  stores,  1/6  doz. ;  in  Sin.  pots,  3/6  doz. 

CYCLAMEN 

in  6in.  pots,  set  with  buds,  12/-  and  IS/-  doz. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS 

to  colour,  or  mixed  in  Sin.  pots,  2/6  doz. 

All  al>ove  2»'ices  are  special  to  this  Advt. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  sc, 

Descriptive  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

J  RHEAL&RONS 

W  ■  w  Crawlej',  U  Sussex. 

INTENDIN6  PLANTERS 

Are  invited  to  inspect  our  stoch  of 

TREES  &  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS 
EXTRA  STRONG  FRUITING  VINES, 
STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS.  &c. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  the  following — 

Box,  in  variety,  2  to  4ft.  (30,000). 

Golden  Yews,  in  varie  y,  1  to  3ft.  (20,000),  and  Large 

English  Yew.  [Specimens. 

Cupressus,  in  variety,  2  to  6ft. 

Retinosporas  1  to  Oft. 

Spruce  Fir,  2  to  6ft. 

Norway  Maple,  Sycamore,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch, 
Pfiplars,  &c.,  8  to  16ft,. 

Hollies,  in  variety,  fine  specimens,  8  to  12ft. 

Standard  Acer  Negundo  var.  (-5,000). 

,,  Prunus  Pissardii. 

.,  Thorns,  in  variety. 

,.  Laburnums 

Flowering  thrubs.  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Philadelphus, 
Lilacs,  Laurustinns,  Olearia  Hastii,  Berberis, 
St.  John’s  Wort,  &c. 

Evergreens,  Aucubas,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurels 
in  variety.  Privet,  &c. 

Standard  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons 
&c. ,  in  large  qu.antities. 

catalogue:  free:  on  application 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1903. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  at  Chiswick. 

— 

^  HERE  was  a  little  touch  of 
^  sadness  about  the  magnificent 
display  of  vegetables  which  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  at  Chiswick,  because 
everyone  realised  that  it  was  the 
last  of  many  fine  shows  held  in 
the  historic  gardens.  One  felt  a  little 
regret  that  it  was  the  final,  and  heuce- 
-forth  Chiswick  will  be  a  place  of  shows  no  more. 
Memories  crowded  themselves  so  thickly  the 
one  upon  the  other  of  the  famous  shows  that 
have  been  held  and  of  the  renowned  gardeners 
who  have  met  in  the  dear  old  gardens  at 
Chiswick ;  and  though,  by  sheer  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  scene  of  many  triumphs  must 
be  closed  for  ever,  so  far  as  horticulture  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  generally  admitted  the 
last  great  show  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Proud  indeed  must  those  individuals  have  felt 
who  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  vegetable  division,  because  of 
the  magnificent  display  of  useful  produce  dis- 
plaj’ed;  proud  also  must  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  felt  of  the 
last  Chiswick  Show,  and  proud  also  everyone 
present  who  has  any  pride  in  British  horti¬ 
culture. 

In  this  short  general  survey  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  mention  names  without  including 
each  and  all  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  show 
such  an  unqualified  success.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  however,  that,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances,  a  finer  exhibition  of  the  products  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens  has  rarely  been  displayed 
to  public  view.  Indeed,  oue  gathered  the  im¬ 
pression  that  exhibitors,  one  and  all,  both 
trade  and  private,  had  combined  in  one  united 
effort  to  ma.ke  the  final  show  worthy  of  the 
reputation  and  records  of  Chiswick.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  competition  in  mauy  respects  was 
keen,  but  the  main  idea  on  the  part  of 


Ei.  EiANIe:  &.  SOM, 

Nurseries,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 
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everyone,  including  exhibitors  and  officials,  was  to  do  bis  best, 
and  tbe  best  can  bardly  be  overrated. 

In  some  quarters  somewhat  gloomy  forecasts  were  made 
regarding  tbe  shows,  which  were  certainly  justified,  considering 
the  unfavourable  season  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  there  is  a 
common  saying  that,  no  matter  what  the  season  may  happen 
to  be,  there  is  always  something  good  to  be  seen  at  shows. 
This  was  certainly  true  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  Chiswick  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  it  afforded  proof  of  the  British  gardener’s  capacity 
for  overcoming  climatic  difficulties.  We  may  fairly  say  that  we 
have  no  ambition  to  see  a  finer  display  of  vegetables,  and  if 
there  were  any  doubts  about  a  vegetable  show  being  of  sufficient 
interest  to  attract  the  public,  we  hope  the  Chiswick  display 
has  removed  it.  Fruit  has,  perhaps,  been  better  shown  and  in 
greater  quantity,  but  think  of  the  season,  realise  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  generally  fruitless,  and  it  will  be  agreed  that  this 
division  was  an  unqualified  success. 

We  are  writing  only  of  the  first  day,  when  the  attendance 
seemed  good,  and  though  it  did  not  include  the  select  members 
of  Society,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  green  sward  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  it  was  comprised  of  an  interested,  practical, 
hardTheaded  collection  of  horticulturists,  who  for  the  most  part 
knew  and  understood  the  points  of  the  produce  staged.  They 
criticised  in  some  cases,  and  admired  in  the  majority,  and  many, 
we  think,  went  away  with  the  acknowledgement  to  themselves 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  in  the  art  of  growing  and 
staging  high-class  fruit  and  vegetables.  We  can  only  hope  that 
this,  the  first  great  combined  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  many  others.  This  sentiment,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  shared  by  the  various  members  of  the  horticultural 
fraternity  who  trooped  from  Chiswick,  having  visited  its  last 
show  in  the  late  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  to  join  in  the  first,  but 
we  hope  not  the  last,  gathering  of  its  kind — the  gardeners’ 
dinner. 


The  Rise  of  the  Daffodil. 


The  great  Daffodil  Conference  of  1884  opened  up  new  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  hybridisers  were  soon  at  wmrk,  and  seven  years  later 
new  Daffodils  were  being  put  before  the  R.H.S.  Daffodil  Com¬ 
mittee  for  honours.  Prices  went  up,  and  now  you  . can  buy  a 
Daffodil  for  700s.  One  lady  paid  a  few  years  back  1,000s.  for  one 
named  after  her.  I  knew  an  amateur  who  sold  his  watch  to  buy 
a  new  Pansy.  A  poor  weaver  at  Nottingham  walked  twenty 
miles  to  get  a  little  offset  of  a  Tulip,  for  which  he  paid  10s.,  when 
someone  suggested  to  him,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
spent  the  money  on  shoes  for  your  children  ?  but  that  friend  was 
not  himself  a  collector.  A  former  clerk  to  Billingsgate  Market 
bought  at  a  public  auction  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  back,  for  the 
sum  of  seventy  odd  pounds,  a  variety  of  Tfilip  to  add  to  his 
collection.  During  the  Tulipomania  in  Holland,  a  man  ex¬ 
changed  a  carriage  and  pair  of  grey  horses,  with  all  the  trappings, 
and  £300,  for  a  Tulip.  What  the  future  of  the  Daffodil  craze 
may  be  I  should  not  venture  to  forecast.  I  have  heard  of  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  amateurs  who  have  given  a  Daffodil  raiser  £500  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  new  Daffodils,  and  a  trading  firm  have  invested  £500 
in  the  same  man’s  new  varieties. 

While  the  taste  was  growing  in  Australasia  Mr.  G.  S.  Tithe- 
ridge,  the  well-known  theatrical  artist  there,  was  smitten  with 
Daffodils,  and  became  the  exponent  and  special  pleader  of  the 
family  in  his  own  fascinating  style,  as  he  travelled  from  town  to 
town  and  mixed  with  the  flower-loving  amateurs.  Mr.  Triggs, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  also  a  gentleman  at  The  Hut,  near 
Wellington,  were  early  pioneers  in  cultivating  and  spreading  the 
taste  for  Daffodils  by  allowing  access  to  their  collections.  Mr. 
Triggs  frequently  lectured  on  the  beauties  of  the  flower.  At 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  the  same  progressivei  spirit  was  mani- 
fe.sted  in  the  headmaster  of  the  Boys’  High  School  lecturing  on 
all  occasions,  and  getting  his  townsfolk  to  become  Daffodil 
amateurs. 

The  leaseholder,  or,  as  he  is  called,  “King  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly,” 
and  his  tenants  derive  a  large  annual  income  from  the  flowers  I 
popularised.  Some  six  years  ago  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Dorrien- 
Smith,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  and  his  tenants  had  shipped 
that  year  to  the  mainland  150  tons  of  cut  Daffodil  flowers.  A 
few  years  before  that  time,  when  on  a  visit  to  him,  he  was  proud 
in  telling  me  fifty  tons  has  been  shipped  that  spring,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  he  had  about  reached  the  limit.  The  quantity 
he  now  ships,  supposing  that  the  development  has  gone  on  at 
the  same  ratio  of  increase,  should  be  about  300  tons. 

In  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  especially  Melbourne,  the 
flower  boys  sell  an  immense  quantity  of  Daffodils,  “  Princeps  ” 
being  the  favourite,  and  as  there  are  warmer  and  colder  climates 
within  a  few  miles  of  Melbourne,  for  many  weeks  in  succession 
the  Melbourne  public  can  have  their  posy  of  Daffodils  for  a  few 


pence  to  adorn  their  rooms.’  Indeed,  the  Melbourne  people  have 
Daffodils  in  one  form  or  another  for  several  months. 

To  show  the  interest  taken  in  these  flowers,  when  chatting 
with  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Dunedin,  one 
man  told  me  that  he  had  travelled  sixty  miles  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say  on  the  subjecfiof  his  favourite  flower,  and  for  weeks  after 
letters  of  invitation  were  following  me.  At  Dunedin  and  Inver¬ 
cargill  I  was  made  a  life  member  of  their  horticultural  societies. 

In  Tasmania  the  Daffodil  amateurs  are  numerous,  both 
here,  in  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  I  found  holders  of  the 
newest  Daffodils,  costing  from  200s.  to  300s.  for  one  bulb.  These 
were  very  advanced  Daffodil  amateurs. — (From  an  essay  on 
“  Ancient  and  Modern  Daffodils,”  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  V.M.H.) 


Garden  of  the  Royal  School,  Bath. 


The  position  of  Mr.  Drew  as  gardener  to  this  College  at  Bath 
is  not  at  all  an  enviable  one.  The  reasons  annexed  are  that  the 
soil  is  a  stiff,  hard,  unyielding  clay,  cold  and  most  ungenerous  to 
the  tiller ;  and  while  the  ground  is  so  unconquerable,  the  aspect 
lies  high  and  exposed,  and  Bath  is  a  hilly  place  without  a  doubt, 
swept,  too,  in  places  by  winds  the  reverse  of  tender.  Yet  here 
has  Mr.  Drew  lived  and  laboured  for  full  twenty  years,  keeping 
and  dressing,  planting  and  sowing,  and  to  some  purpose,  too,  as 
I  will  presently  show.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise 
of  the  Principal  of  the  College,  whose  kindly  addresses  have  been 
the  mainspring  of  the  gardeners’  persistence. 

Truly,  April  is  not  the  time  to  see  a  garden  aright,  but  facts 
can  still  be  gleaned.  To  start  with,  I  was  shown  an  exceedingly 
fine  plantation  of  Sovereign  Strawberries.  This  amounted  to  half 
an  acre  ;  yet  from  so  small  an  area  the  yield  in  pounds  avoir¬ 
dupois  in  *1902  was  1,100,  making  an  average  of  lib  per  plant. 
The  cultural  practice  is  to  take  the  runners  in  August,  grow  on 
the  plants,  but  nip  off  their  flower.s  during  the  next  summer,  and 
allow  them  to  fruit  the  year  after  that ;  or,  in  other  words,  at 
two  years  of  age.  They  are  planted  2ift  apart,  and  liberally 
treated. 

Dessert  ought  tO'  follow  dinner,  but  here  I  have  served  it  first. 
However,  to  Cabbages  ;  and  perhaps  few  have  heard  of  a  variety 
of  Cabbage  named  Goldfinder,  but  from  what  I  saw  of  it  here 
it  is  a  gem  for  spring  work,  forming  neat  conical  heads  that  are 
firm  without  being  hard.  Mr.  Drew  has  grown  the  variety  for 
thirty  years,  and  before  him  his  father  grew  it.  As  the  old 
gentleman  has  a  well-experienced  son  in  charge  of  a  large 
southern  garden  now  in  the  making,  it  will  likely  become'  an 
heirloom  (!)  and  some  day  may  “  bolt”  (in  a  double  sense)  upon 
the  world  with  a  great  history  behind  it.  An  early  summer 
sowing  gives  plants  fit  to  plant  by  the  end  of  September,  and 
these  are  cut  in  March.  Broccoli  are  well  done  ;  and  from  one 
acre,  a  sufficient  stipply  of  Potatoes  for  an  e,stablishment  number¬ 
ing  140  persons  is  generally  available.  The  varieties  depended 
upon  are  Fp-to-Date,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  Snowball. 

In  the  way  of  fruit  trees,  the  Victoria  Plums  make'  a  good 
showing,  and  a  crop  of  half  a  ton  was  taken  in  1902  from  a  very 
few  trees.  There  are  no  fine  fruit  walls  here,  yet  this  does  not 
minimise  the  productivity.  Extra  credit  is  due  to  the  gardener 
in  this,  that  he  not  only  tends  them  personally,  and  that  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  he  has  raised  them  and  grafted  them  himself. 

In  this  garden,  ero  w©  C(uit  it,  the  'visitor  will  further  observe 
that  it  can  produce  a  good  Yew  hedge,  for  there  is  one  here 
going  up  Oft  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  What  a  growth 
And  how  long  was  it  in  developing  these  proportions?  This  I 
cannot  tell.  That  Mr.  Drew  has  plenty  to  do,  and  has  many 
drawbacks,  no  one  who  has  been  over  the  fourteen  acres  of  col¬ 
lege  grounds  and  gardens  will  controvert-,  and  that  he  does  his 
duty  well,  will  also  be  undisputed.  His  vegetable  quarters,  his 
fruit  trees,  lawns,  and  his  long  flower  border  bespeak  an  anxious, 
assiduous  man,  and  what  I  have  told  of  the  soil  and  i^pcct 
further  emphasises  the  courage  he  evinces  in  his  labours.  H. 


Hybeidists  Axn  “Heredity.” — ;In  a  recent  lecture  Mr.  Bateson 
said  that  hybridists  were  all  limited  in  their  operations  by  the 
laws  of  heredity.  To  everyone  it  was  a  personal  question  \\  hat 
had  he  got  from  his  forbears? — How  much  was  he  likely  to 
imitate  the  qualities  of  his  parents?  The  means  they  had  or 
solving  this  problem  were  based  on  the  discovery  that  Mendel 
made.  That  discovery  was,  in  the  cases  of  the  crossing  of  Peas> 
that  each  germ  cell  would  carry,  not  whole  characters  of  the 
parent  that  produced  it,  but  some  of  them.  The  first  problem 
-ivas— What  were  the  laws  that  governed  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  characters?  The  second  was  \v  hat  would 
happen  when  these  different ,  types  met  each  Mher 
in  fertilisation?  It  often  happened,  he  added,  that  hybrids 
produced,  instead  of  two  parental  types,  a  whole  senes  of  types, 
and  that  each  had  a  different  behaviour  in  heredity.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  forms  with  which  the  practical  breeder  was 
concerned,  and  by  knowledge  of  their  properties  he- would  be  able 
to  fix  such  types  as  he  needed  with  certainty. 
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Cattleya  Schilleriana  Lowi. 

This  form  of  a  handsome  Orchid  was  certificated  in  1892, 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  now  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  heinii;  the 
possessors.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  and  are  thickly  fur¬ 
nished  with  brown  spots.  The  lip  is  pale  purple,  streaked  with 
Avhite.  The  throat  is  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  a  pleasing  and 
desirable  variety. 

Rare  Orchids  at  Kew. 

The  editor  of  “  The  Orchid  Review  ”  remarks :  “  Several  very 
interesting  rarities  are  now  flowering  at  Kew.  Dipodium  pictum 
is  producing  another  spike  in  one  of  the  warm  houses,  whore  also 
may  be  .seen  a  fine  plant  of  the  remarkable  Bulbophyllum  grandi- 
florum  bearing  seven  flowers,  the  rare  B.  mandibulare,  the 
curious  little  B.  saltatorium,  with  a  feathery  lip,  like  a  miniature 
B.  barbigerum,  the  striking  Trias  disciflora,  Saccolabium  penan- 
gianum,  and  Liparis  disticha,  the  red  flowers  of  the  latter  being 
rather  unusual  in  the  genus.  Phalsenopsis  Esmeralda  is  repre- 
.sented  by  five  flowering  plants;  and  a  pan  of  Habenaria  carnea, 
containing  several  plants,  is  very  effective.  Among  plants  Avhich 
cannot  be  called  rare  may  be  mentioned  Paphiopedilum  Charles- 
worthi,  P.  Spicerianum,  P.  x  Maynardi,  Phragmopedilum  x 
Sedeni,  and  P.  x  calurum,  all  of  which  are  flowering  freely  and  are 
very  effective. 

“  xVmong  .showier  things  may  be  mentioned  a  nice  lot  of  Den- 
drobium  Phalsenopsis,  D.  formosum,  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Nysa, 
Vanda  Kimballiana,  Cattleya  Loddigesi,  C.  Aclandiaj,  C. 
Eldorado  Wallisi,  Miltonias,  &c.,  which  collectively  make  a  fine 
show.” 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Pleiones  will  by  now  have  finished  their  growth  in  most  cases, 
and  water  must  be  withheld  almost  entirely.  The  roots  usually 
die  off  naturally  as  the  foliage  falls,  consequently  the  water  will 
be  useless.  As  the  flowers  develop  in  the  young  growth  I'oots 
again  make  their  appearance,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  when 
once  the  flowers  are  past  before  giving  new  compost.  Some 
growers  use  large  flat  pans  for  their  Orchids,  but  they  are  even 
prettier  in  small  pots  or  baskets,  many  a  group  being  brightened 
through  November  and  December  by  pots  of  the  pretby  P. 
lagenaria  in  full  flower  around  the  edge. 

Fibry  loam  and  chopped  sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  finely  broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  form  a  good  compost,  and 
the  .surface  of  this  must  be  kept  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pots. 
In  shaking  out  the  old  bulbs  and  repotting,  considerable  car©  is 
neces-sai'y  that  the  young  roots  just  .starting  are  not  injured, 
while  if  these-  can  be  anticipatecl  it  is  naturally  all  the  better. 
But  this  cannot  always  be,  as  they  sometimes  appear  before  the 
flowers  are  past.  Leave  a  little  of  the  old  roots  attached  to  the 
bulbs,  as  this  will  help  to  stay  them  in  position  and  allow  the 
base  of  the  bulb  to  just  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  compost. 

From  two  to  three  weeks  will  elapse  before  any  root  moisture 
is  necessary  after  repotting,  the  longer  time  being  in  case  of 
very  cold  weather.  In  no  case  must  it  be  given  until  the  roots 
are  stai'ting  freely.  Where  a  collection  is  grown,  the  time  for 
these  operations  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing,  but  the  procedure  is  practically  the  same  with  all  the  si^ecies. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  is  still  growing  strongly,  and  must  not  be 
checked  for  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  as  the  atmosphere  is 
now  moister  the  supply  will  not  need  to  be  .so  often  repeated. 
Other  species,  such  as  M.  spectabilis  and  its  varieties,  M.  t'lowesi 
and  M.  cuneata,  will  probably  be  finished,  and  very  little  root 
moisture  will  be  needed. 

There  is  still  time  to  repot  late  plants  of  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea,  C.  gigas,  C.  Hardyana,  Lselio-Cattleya  Dominiana, 
and  nearly  related  kinds,  and,  of  course,  while  re-establish¬ 
ing  themselves  root  moi.sture  will  be  needed,  but  earlier  plants 
that  have  finished  their  growth  must  have  the  water  supply  much 
reduced.  C.  Warneri,  or  the  spring  flowering  labiata,  as  it  is 
called,  will  soon  be  starting  to  grow  again,  but  only  a  limited 
supply  of  water  is  necessary,  as  well  as  a  light,  sunny  position,  to 
induce  as  hard  and  vigorous  a  growth  as  pos.sible.  The  fact  of 
making  its  growth  at  the  dullest  period  of  the  year  militates  a 
good  deal  against  the  well-being  of  this  beautiful  and  distinct 
plant. — H.  R.  R. 

- - - 

The  Alpine  Garden. 


This  branch  of  English  flower  gardening,  which  throughout 
the  whole  year  never  loses  its  charms,  has  nevertheless  at  this 
season  lost"  that  brilliance  a’.'.d  effectiveness  which  are  charac- 


AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


teristic  of  it  throughout  the  spring  and  early  soimmer  months. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  now  that  the  autumn  is  advancing, 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  any  alterations  or  replanting 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  done.  There  can  bo  no  question 
as  to  the  advantage  of  autumn  planting  over  that  of  spring,  for 
given  a  fine  autumn,  or  even  let  the  autumn  be  what  it  may,  the 
jilants  rapidly  make  new  roots,  and  by  the  advent  of  severe 
weather  are  well  established ;  which  is  an  immense  advantage 
when  the  season  of  growth  and  activity  returns.  It  is  true  a 
few  plants  may  be  lost  during  hard  winters,  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  progress  which  the  survivors  have  made. 

The  occupants  of  a  rock  garden  will  not,  as  many  have  found 
out,  continue  to  grow  and  flourish  in  the  same  position  for  an 
indefinite  period  w'ithout  soil  exhaustion  taking  place ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  plants  become  wmak  and  gradually  dwindle  away, 
and  we  wonder  why  they  don’t  .succeed.  An  occasional  lifting  aiid 
manuring  or  renewing  of  soil  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  many  people  ;  yet  it  is  essential  if  we  would  have 
the  best  results.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  failures,  not  only  with  Alpines,  but  with  other 
plants  as  well,  which  are  put  into  a  given  position  and  expected 
for  an  unlimited  time  to  give  good  results  without  further 
trouble,  except  the  merest  routine.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  plant,  or  group  of  plants,  is  on  the  decline  they  should 


be  promptly  removed,  taking  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  18in, 
replacing  by  good  loam,  leaf  .soil,  peat,  and  grit,  as  the  needs  of 
the  plants  require,  with  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of  chalk  or 
limestone  for  those  that  need  it. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  young  plants  occasioned  by 
exhaustion,  change  of  plans,  and  other  causes,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  systematically  propagate  a  number  of  plants  each  year.  For 
.some  plants  division  will  offer  the  only  means  of  increase;  others 
which  are  known  to  come  true  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  in 
.some  cases  this  is  a  slow  process.  For  the  greater  number  of 
plants,  however,  cuttings  will  form  the  best  means  of  increase, 
and  should  invariably  be  employed  for  varieties  of  the  same 
species;  by  so  doing  the  different  varieties  are  kept  true,  there 
being  no  variation  from  the  parent  plant,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  seedlings.  For  this  purpose  a  cool,  shallow  frame  will  be 
required,  into  which  should  be  put  a  few  inches  of  loam,  and  leaf 
.soil,  and  over  tliis  a  layer  of  2in  of  sand. 

The  cuttings  may  be  taken  as  procurable  from  April  until 
September,  inserting  them  2in  apart  and  carefully  shading.  As 
they  become  rooted  pot  them  up  into  small  pots,  and  plunge  in 
coal  ashes  until  such  times  as  they  are  required.  By  this  means  a 
supply  of  young  plants  will  be  forthcoming  each  autumn  to  re¬ 
place  those  that  it  has  become  desirable  to  remove.  It  is  only 
by  continuous  replanting  and  careful  attention  that  w©  can  keep 
our  rock  gardens  stocked  with  healthy  and  vigorous  plants,  which 
by  their  wealth  of  bloom  and  beauty  of  form  and  foliage,  will 
repay  us  for  our  care,  and  gladden  our  hearts  throughout  the  fc'ur 
seasons  of  the  year. — S.  P. 
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Roses  at  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


The  visitor  to  the  Royal  Nurseries  of  William  Paul  and  Sou 
can  see  Roses  in  flower  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  out-of- 
doors  display  in  late  September  is  quite  rich  and  plentiful.  Not¬ 
withstanding  raiii  and  wind.s,  the  flowers  are  exceedingl3'.  fair, 
firm,  and  full.  The  record  of  our  visit  thei-e  pertains  more 
particularly  to  the  novelties,  to  which  attention  was  drawn,  and 
the  fact  that  good  flowers  were  carried  by  many  of  them  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  autumnal  character  is  well  developed.  Naming 
a  few  that  linger  in  the  mind,  a  prominent  place  must  be 
accorded  to  Earl  of  Wainvick,  a  lovely  flesh-tinted-and-i’osj’ 
flower,  with  salmon  glow,  of  beautiful  pointeel  shape,  smooth 
petals,  and  large,  firm  flower.  The  title'  was  suggested  by  the 
Earl  himself,  who  was  greatly  charmed  with  this  fine  seedling. 
It  seems  likely  to  be  vigorous,  and  in  all  waj^s  good. 

In  the  same  line  with  this  was’  Countess  Cairns,  a  distinctive 
variety  of  a  pale  rose,  shaded  delicate  pink  colour,  the  flowers 
well  held  up,  long  in  form,  and  strong,  gootl  shape.  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Paul  speaks  highly  of  it. 

Dainty  is  a  gem,  the  colour  being  of  a  delicate,  soft  primrose, 
unequalled  for  softness  of  tone,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  petals 
are  prettily  suffu.sed  with  carmine.  The  flowers  are  round  and 
plentiful,  making  a  good  show  when  massed  in  beds,  (T.)  And 
another  bedder,  which  we  are  certain  will  come  to  the  front,  is 
Morning  Glow,  a  Tea  Rose,  of  dwarf  branching,  robust  habit, 
producing  reddish  growths,  and  a  heavy  crcp  of  exceedingly  rich- 
coloured  little  flowers.  These  are  of  a  rosj’-orange  combination, 
the  deeper  tones,  as  crimson,  being  blended,  so  that  the  flowens 
are  niuch  in  keeping  with  autumnal  resplendency,  and  will  har¬ 
monise  with  a  background  of  reddish-coppery  shrubs  and  trees. 
This  is  not  carrying  a  colour  scheme  too  far ;  by  no  means,  for  our 
shortcomings  as  planters  are  that  our  plans  and  arrangements 
are  too  trivial.  They  lack  amplitude  and  detaileel  connection. 

Along  with  it,  one  cannot  forget  another  newcomer,  but 
which  has  already  “  taken  hold,”  and  that  is  Soleil  d’Or,  whose 
habit  of  growth  in  the  nursery  rows  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
Manetti  Rose.  This  fact  will  confirm  the  reader  of  its  vigour 
and  handsome  wood-and-foliage  growth;  while  all  who  saw  the 
grand  golden  masses  (I  should  .say,  golden-orange  crimson)  of  cut 
flowers  presented  by  some  of  the  competitors  in  decorative  classes 
at  the  Temple  Ro.se  Show  this  year,  will  be  at  one  as  to  its 
gcrgeousness.  The  latter 'is  just 'tire  right  word  to  use,  for  the 
blo.sso'in.s  glow  in  their  intensit.v  and  fulne.ss  of  colour.  It  is,  as 
most  are  aware,  a  hj'brid  of  the  Austrian  Briar. 

Passing  on  one  hand  a  great  rampant  mass  of  the  new  Wal¬ 
tham  Rambler,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  this,  at  least,  was  no 
con.sumptive,  and  what  a  splendid  plant  it  is,  with  its  huge 
panicles  of  rich  pink  single  flowers  having  a  pure  white  centre! 
These,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  third  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  all  through  the  summer  its  jdeld  is  cei’tainly  heavy. 
Near  by,  on  the  left,  we  have  a  hedge,  a  round-backed  hedge  of 
the  new  Golden  Queen,  a.  lovely  flower,  after  the  Reve  d’Qr  type, 
but;  like  that  beautiful  Rose,  seemingly  rather  shy  in  flowering. 
The  growth  will  cause  no  anxiety,  at  least  not  on  tho  point  of 
delicacj',  and  the  plentitude  of  dark  crimson  shoots  and  foliage 
is  alone  very  handsome  at  this  season.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  we  figured  this  Rose  in  JulJ^  1901.  Marechal  Niel  out  of 
doors  is  very  strong  and  healthy  at  Waltham.  And  a  third  good 
yellow  climber  is  found  in  Billiard  et  Barre,  a  robu.st  Tea,  with 
effective  golden-yellow  flowers,  decidedly  one  of  the  best. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul  takes  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vaunt  the  decorative  merits  of  the  species  of  Rosa^ — 
rubrifolia,  lucida,  rugosa,  virginianaa,  Harrisoni,  and  others, 
and  the  most  ornamental  of  them  could  be  noted  side  by  .side  in 
the  nur.sery  brakes.  It  is  incomprehensible  why  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  suppl,y  of  these  fine  subjects  find  their  waj'  to 
the  gardens  of  English  estates.  The  double  pink  flowered  Mer¬ 
cedes,  a  rugosa  hj’brid,  and  Conrad  Meyer,  can  each  be  used  to 
grand  effect. 

- - 

Sir  Williain  Jackson  Hooker. 

{Continued  from  page  201.) 

“  In  1808  m.y  father  undertook  a  much  longer  journey  in  Scot¬ 
land,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Borrer.  On  this  occasion 
he  rea.scended  Den  Lawers,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Cruachan,  and  Ben 
Nevis,  and  for  the  first  time  Schichallion,  Beir  Hope,  and  Ben 
Loyal.  After  visiting  Mr.  Brodie  of  Brodie,  they  went  to  Caith¬ 
ness  and  the  Orkney.s,  returning  to  Sutherland.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Turner  he  thus  describes  their  reception  in  Sutherland ; 


‘We  did  not  leave  North  Sutherland  with  the  good  wishes  of  tho 
inhabitants,  at  least  the  lower,  clas.ses- of  .them,  most  of  whom 
took  us  for  French  spies;  or,  what  is  wors^du  their  e.stimation, 
sheep  fanners.  Daniel  Forbes,  who  so  often-acted  as  our  guide, 
was  advised  by  some  to  conduct  us  bj^  the  worst  wa,y  possible-} 
by  others  he  was  told  that  he  might  be  better  emplo.yed.  Our 
lad  heard  some  sa^’ing  that  we  ought  to  be  flogged  and  sent  out 
of  the  countr.v.  Thej’  have  not  the  lea.st  idea  of  persoiii^i  travelling 
for  mere  curiosity,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  we  were 
not  come  to  do  them  some  ill.  .  .  .’ 

“  The  journey  through  the  north  of  Scotland  was  performed 
mainly  on  horses  or  ponies,  and  the  difficulties  met  with  were 
such  as  can  now  be  experienced  only  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts 
of  the  globe.  ...  In  1809  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  hearing  of  au 
opportunity  for  a  naturali.st  visiting  Iceland,  where  he  himself 
had  been  in  1772,  .suggested  my  father’s  taking  advantage  of  it. 
This  he  did,  and  all  the  more  cagerl.v  from  having  as  a  bo.v  read 
A"an  Troil’s  ‘  Letters  on  Iceland,’  with  a  longing  to  visit  the'  hot 
springs  and  volcanoes  therein  described.  The  opportunitj^  was 
the  despatch  of  a  vessel,  the  ‘Margaret  and  Anne,’  with  a  letter 
of  marque,  chartered  bj'  a  London  firm,  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cargo  of  tallow.  The  venture  was  a 
risky  one,  for  Denmark,  to  which  country  Iceland  belonged,  was 
at  war  with  England ;  and  the  firm  were  enticed  to  undertake  it 
by  a  Danish  prisoner  of  war,  Jorgen  Joi’gonsen  by  name,  who 
was  now  for  the  second  time  about  to  break  his  parole  and  accom¬ 
pany  the  ship  in  the  interest  of  the  firm. 

“  The  ‘  Margaret  and  Anne’  sailed  oir  June  2,  and  on  arriving 
June  21  at  Reikevik,  Jorgensen,  finding  that  commerca  with 
England  was  prohibited,  effected  a  revolution  in  the  island,  pro¬ 
claimed  its  independence  of  the  Danish  crown,  and  himself  its 
‘Protector,’  imprisoned  the  Governor,  Count  Tramp,  erected  a 
fort  armed  with  six  guns,  equipped  troops,  remodelled  the  laws, 
established  repre.sentative  government  and  trial  by  jury,  reduced 
the  taxes,  aird  raised  the  salaries  of  the  clerg,y;  all  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood  or  an  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  people!”  tVe  here  omit  an  ,  account  of  Sir  Yvilliam’s 
reception,  and  with  regret,  the  relation  of  exciting  events  con¬ 
nected  with  his  return.  His  .ship,  the  “  Margai*et  and  Airne,” 
was  set  on  fire  b.v  Danish  prisoners  of  war  who-  were  on  board. 

“  Cnfortunatel.v,  the  fire  broke  out  on  a  part  of  the  ship  where 
his  collections  were  stored,  and  he  lost  everything  but  a  few  weeks 
of  his  journal,  the  clothes  he  stood  in,  and  an  Icelandic  lady’s 
wedding  dre.ss  which  the  ship’s  stewaitl  flung  into  the  boat  as 
she  shoved  off  from  the  burning  wreck. 

“  Soon  after  his  return,  and  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  hi,s 
friends,  he  commenced  writing  his  ‘  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland.’ 
On  hearing  of  this  Sir  Joseph  Banks  most  liberallj'  offered  him 
the  use  of  his  OAvn  manuscript  journal  and  various  other  papers 
relating  to  the  island,  together  with  the  magnificent  drawings  of 
the  scenerj’,  dresses  of  the  inhabitants,  &c.,  which  were  made  by 
the  artist  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voj^age  in  1772.  With 
these  materials,  his  own  journal  of  four  weeks  out  of  twelve  which 
he  passed  in  the  island,  aird  a  retentive  memory  refreshed  by  a 
reference  to  all  available  works  and  all  documents  relating  to  the 
revolution,  he  compiled  and  printed,  for  pricafe  (Ji.sfrihufinnnnJy, 
in  1811,  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  400  pages  and  four  plates. 
Sir  Joseph  Blanks  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  ho  induced  m.v 
father  to  reproduce  it  for  publication.  The  second  edition  with 
additions  in  two  volumes,  with  two  maps  and  four  plates, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph,  appeared  in  1813,  and  is  to  this  day  a 
standard  work. 

“  The  3^ears  immediately  following  m^^  father’s  return  from 
Iceland  (1809-12)  were  the  most  embarrassing  of  his  life.  Hi.s 
unquenchable  longing  to  travel  in  the  tropics  was  kept  alive  b^’ 
Bank.s’s  earnest  endeavours  to  find  him  a  fitting  qpportunitj’.  On 
the  ether  hand,  his  botanical  friends  were  unaniinous  in  urging 
him  to  remain  at  home,  publish  his  Icelandic  and  Scotti,sh 
journals,  continue  his  aicl  to  Mr.  Turner  on  the  ‘  Historia 
Fucorum,’  and  above  all  proceed  with  his  ‘  Brittsh  Junger- 
mannia,’  his  drawings  and  analyses  of  which  were  of  unrivalle-rl 
beauty,  and  his  contemplated  ‘  Muscologia  Britannica.’  ” 

We  next  read  that  Sir  William  became  partner  with  Mr.  Paget 
(father  of  the  late  Sir  James  Paget)  and  Mr.  Turner  in  a  brewery 
at  Halesworth,  but,  omitting  some  detail,  may  pass  on  to  say 
that  this  did  not  check  either  his  botanical  ardour  or  desire  tn 
visit  the  tropics.  “  In  1810  he  sold  his  landed  joroperty  and 
determined  to  accept  an  invitation  which  Sir  Joseph  had  procured 
for  him,  of  accompanA’ing  Sir  Robert  BroAAiirigg,  G.C.B.,  tho 
newlj'  appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon,  to  that  island.  .  . 

his  bitter  disappointment  this  opportunity  had  to  be  put  aside, 
for  disturbances,  followed  by  a  rebellion,  liad  broken  out  in 
Ceylon  that  would  have  rendered  travelling  in  the  island  impos¬ 
sible  ”  Disappointment  still  followed,  a  contemplated  visit  to 
Jar-a  having  had  to  be  put  aside.  “  My  father  was  hence  com¬ 
pelled  to  confine  his  ivanderings  to  nearer  home,  adding  gardening 
to  his  pursuits,  and  this  with  some  success,  for  he  was  the  first 
to  flower  Cattleya  labiata  in  his  little  stove  in.  1818,  and  he  a. so 
flowered  Musa  ccccinea,  and  other  tropica!  plants. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pear,  Nouvelle  Fulvie. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  dessert  Pears,  and  is  ripe 
from  November  till  February.  The  flesh  is  sugary,  melting  and 
juicy,  and  highly  esteemed.  The  fruit,  wliich  is  of  medium  size, 
changes  to  yellow  when  ripe,  and  on  the  sunny  side  particularly 
becomes  dotted  with  ru-sset,  and  frequently  becomes  rich  crimson. 
We  are  able  to  figure  a  fruiting  branch,  by  the  kindness  of  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  of  Lowdham,  Notts. 


Pear,  Olivier  de  Serres. 

This  Fi'ench-raised  Pear  is  another  of  the  gems  of  our  own 
home  gardens,  having  the  qualities  of  late  keeiDing  (February  to 
March),  a  buttery,  sweet  flesh,  and  good  as  standards  or  pyra¬ 
mids,  the  latter,  of  cour.se,  preferred.  As  a  wall  plant,  too,  it 
crops  well.  Messrs.  Pearson’s  illustration  shows  its  fruitful 
character.  The  fruit  is  not  large — 2in  to  Sin  wide,  and  2iin  high, 
and  the  .skin  is  entirely  covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet. 

Budded  liilacs. 

In  order  tO'  inci’ease  the  newer  varieties  of  Lilac.s  rapidly, 
nurserymen  bud  them  on  the  California  Privet.  This  gives 
perhaps  fifty  times  as  many  as  could  be  rai.sed  by  layering  in  the 
.same  time.  As  many  pei’sons  prefer  that  their  Lilacs  should  not 
be  over-large,  the  Privet  stock  furnishes  what  is  wanted,  the 
Lilac  not  growing  as  robust  on  it  as  when  on  its  own  roots.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  Privet  stock  to  throw  up  shoots  from  the 
base,  as  a  Manetti  Rose  will  do,  and  this  is  an  objection,  though 
one  not  formidable.  By  cutting  out  all  the  eyes  of  the  stock 
before  planting,  it  ends  the  trouble.  It  can  be  met  in  another 
way — by  planting  the  bushes  deep  enough  that  the  stock  is  well 
underground.  Very  rarely  is  there  any  shoot  on  it  then.  It  is 
.sometimes  desired  that  the  Lilacs  be  on  their  own  roots  in.stead 
of  on  the  Pi'ivet,  even  though  budded  on  this  stock.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  deep  planting.  Set  the  plants  so  that  the  true 
Lilac  shoots  are  several  inches  under  ground,  and  in  the  cour.se 
of  time  roots  will  emerge  from  the  Lilac,  just  as  often  occurs 
with  dwarf  Pears.  Should  anyone  have  plants  already  planted, 
dig  them  up  and  set  them  lower.  It  is  the  onl}'  ''''ay,  unless 
practicable  to  mound  soil  about  them.  No  doubt  a  little  slit  cut 
into  the  Lilac  wood,  just  as  would  be  done  if  about  to  layer  it, 
would  cause  roots  to  form  quickly. 

Hardy  Fuchsias. 

To  those  who  have  travelled  in  California  the  sight  of  hardy 
Fuchsias  of  almost  tree  .size  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting,  one. 
The  same  is  true  (writes  Joseph  Meehan,  in  the  ‘‘  Florists’  Ex¬ 
change,”  America)  of  many  portions  of  the  South,  free  from  more 
than  a  very  few  degrees  of  frost.  Almost  any  Fuchsia  will  live 
outdoors  if  well  protected  with  forest  leaves  about  the  roots ; 
even  here  in  the  cold  North.  But  the  tops  will  be  destroyed,  the 
new  growth  coming  from  below  the  line  of  leaf  i>rotection.  In 
the  extreme  south  of  England  many  of  the  more  tender  sorts  get 
through  ordinary  winters  unhurt,  while  the  hardy  varietie.s  of 
Macro.stema  are  quite  hardy.  The  well-known  Riccartoni  is  one 
of  the.se,  making  big  bushes,  which  are  a  grand  sight  in  slummer. 
jMany  cottages  have  it  trained  to  the  walls,  the  branches  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  roof  just  as  is  seen  in  California.  This  variety,  Ric¬ 
cartoni,  is  fairly  hardy  in  Philadelphia.  A  few  leaves  placed 
around  it  on  the  approach  of  winter  secure  it,  and  when  in  a 
sheltered  place  it  has  been  known  to  carry  through  the  winter 
unharmed  a  small  portion  of  its  unprotected  branches.  Through 
July,  August,  and  September  the  Riccartoni  flowers  profusely 
when  in  a  damp,  partly  shaded  place,  a  situation  all  Fuch.sias 
denjand.  The  native  home  of  these  hardy  Fuchsias  is  Chili,  which 
accounts  for  their  hardiness  above  other  kinds  that  have  come 
from  Mexico  and  other  warmer  countries.  I  was  reminded  to 
write  of  this,  the  hardy  type  of  Fuchsia,  by  seeing  a  row  of  the 
variety  Riccartoni  in  a  Philadelphia  florist’s  garden.  The  p.lants 
were  in  the  perfection  of  health,  and  were  fairly  hidden  beneath 
their  wea'th  of  flowers. 


Calceolaria  20ft.  In  Circumference. 

It  is  .said  that  in  the  garden  of  Godolphin  Vicarage,  near 
Helston,  Cornwall,  there  is  a  yellow  Calceolaria  which  has 
attained  the  circumference  of  20ft.  It  presents  an  attractive 
spectacle,  as  it  is  laden  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  never  had  any  protection,  and  has  been  out  of  doors  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years. 

Pink  Rambler  Rose,  Lady  Gay. 

This  Rose  was  rai.sed  by  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  has  been  illustrated  in  the  American 
journals.  The  variety  shows  much  the  character  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  in  luxuriance  of  flower  and  foliage,  but  the  blooms  are 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink. 

‘‘Geraniums"  in  Boxes  for  Garden  Decoration. 

A  very  pretty  effect  is  to  be  seen  at  a  farndiouse  a  few  miles 
out  of  Exeter.  Fronting  the  house  is  a  strip  of  orchard  ground, 
and  placed  here  and  there  on  the  grass  is  a  number  of  boxes  con¬ 
taining  large  red  Geraniums.  There  are  a  few  other  flowers 
about — Dahlias,  Ac. — but  the  mass  of  Geranium  blooms  at  once 
arrests  the  eye,  and  compels  one  to  make  a  closer  inspection. 
The  advantage  of  the  boxes  is,  of  course,  that  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  at  pleasure,  or  utilised  in  any  way  which  the  owner  may 
desire'.  Here  is  a  garden  which  is  not  a  garden  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  looks  very  pretty. 

Giant  (Horse)  Mushrooms. 

Writing  to  the  London  “Daily  Express,”  the  undersigned 
.saj’s :  “  The  Ipplepen  Mushroom  of  36in  circumference  and  its 
King’s  Lynn  rival  of  41in  are  relatively  small  compared  with 
one  which  I  have  seen,  and  of  which  I  hold  the  signed  record  of 
half  a  dozen  witnesses,  including  myself.  This  Mushroom  was 
found  by  mj^  father’s  groom,  W’illiam  Parker,  in  July,  1871,  in 
a  field  of  mowing  grass  at  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire.  Its  cir¬ 
cumference  was  Gsin,  and  that  of  the  stem  9in ;  while  tlie^  thick¬ 
ness  through  the  flesh  of  the  3Iu'shroom  was  4in.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  authenticated  instance  of  this  size  having  been 
exceeded. — J.  R.  Yates,  Colville  Gardens,  WC” 

A  Model  Fruit  Room. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  George  Bunyard  was  the  designer  of  the 
first  fruit  room  of  the  pattern  shown  on  page  316.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  have  favoured  us  with  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  .store  in  their  grounds.  The  roof  can  either  be 
thatched  v  ith  straw  or  heather.  The  walls  are  of  deal,  with  half 
a  foot  of  air-space  between  the  inner  and  outer  boarding.  The 
windows  are  set  well  back,  and  can  have  shuttens  in  front.  The 
floor  is  of  earth,  and  the  ventilation  is  mainly  from  the  ends  and 
the  top.  The  stages  for  the  fruits  are  lift  apart,  with  tin  inter¬ 
spaces  between  the  boarding  for  proper  dryness  and  the  passage 
of  air.  These  shelves  are  usually  covered  with  .selected  straw, 
vchich  lies  with  straight-lined  stems,  evenly.  Properly  made, 
these  fruit  houses  will  last  two  or  three  generations  or  longer, 
and  suitable  fruits  can  be  kept  soundly  till  May  and  June  each 
year. 

Transplanting  Evergreens  Now. 

With  the  soil  warm  and  moist,  as  it  is  at  this  writing,  says 
Air.  J.  Aleehan,  it  would  be  as  safe  to  move  Evergreens  with 
balls  as  it  would  be  to  .set  out  pot  plants ;  there  would  be  no 
risk  at  all.  The  time  is  here,  in  fact,  when  Evergi-een  planting 
of  all  kinds  may  be  considered.  With  favourable  conditions 
October  is  regarded  as  a  very  good  month  for  the  work.  At 
this  writing  the  soil  is  damp  and  the  air  cool,  and  no  better 
conditions  could  be  desired.  Even  Evergreens  without  much 
ball  attached  could  be  shifted,  with  fair  hopes  of  .success.  If  an 
Evergreen  can  be  moved  and  then  tided  .safelj  o\ei  a-  week 
following,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  live.  L  nless  under  most  un¬ 
favourable  conditions,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  keep  it  up 
for  a  week.  The  main  thing  is  water.  Flood  it  with  water 
when  first  planted;  keep  it  soaked  for  a  few  days  until  it  is 
well  settled,  and  it  will  grow'.  The  flooding  compacts  the  soil 
better  than  pounding  and  treading  it,  hence  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  moi’e  ball  a  tree  has,  the  better  it  will  do  always;  in  fact, 
unless  Pines  have  either  been  already  shifted  or  root-pimned,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  well  transplanted  at  any  time. 
Still,  if  not  larg.‘  specimens,  their  transplanting  might  be 
attempted  now,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Evc'rgic  ns. 
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Apples  and  the  Recent  Gale. 

I  liad  business  at  Crediton  on  tlie  lOtli  of  September,  and  I 
bad  to  take  shelter  in  an  arbour  built  under  a  Jarge  Blenheim 
Orange  Apple  tree.  “Surely  the  roof  is  coming  off?”  I  said  to 
the  parson.  “  0  dear,  no ;  it  i's  only  a  few  of  the  Blenheims  falling 
on  the  roof.”  We  have  too  many  tall  standards  in  this  windy 
and  rainy  county  of  Devon.  We  need  tO'  plant  more  bushes.  1 
was  at  Salcombe,  about  two  miles  from  Bolt  Head,  the  highest 
and  most  rugged  coast  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  day  following 

the  storm.  .  ,  ^  .  .i 

After  tea  with  Dr.  Twining,  the  gardener  showed  us  over  the 
fine  fruit  grounds.  When  we  reached  the  bushes,  but  yesterday 
laden  with  fruits,  the  gardener,  pointing  to  the  Apples,  said  : 
“I  owe  this  to  you,  sir;  we  never  had  fruit  like  this  until  you 
came  here  four  years  ago,  and  I  left  the  Apples  on  the  land, 
because  I  wanted  vou  to  see  the  crop  that  the  trees  have  borne. 
You  .see  what  the  storm  has  done !  ”  About  half  the  produce  was 
on  the  bushes,  and  half  on  the  land.  Had  the  fruit  been  on 
orchard  trees,  perhaps  nearly  all  the  crop  would  have  been  on  the 
soil.  The  bushes  had  been' well  thinned,  and  summer-pinched, 
thus  giving  a  pa.ssage  to  the  wind;  and  so  much  of  the  crop  re¬ 
mained. 

Here  one  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  growing  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  stock  as  bush  trees.  This  view  .should  induce  growers 
to  put  many  more  .such  trees  on  their  properties  or  holdings 
during  the  coming  autumn.  I  am  planting,  this  autumn,  a  large 
lawn,  in  a  high  position  at  the  .seaside,  with  the  idea  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  orchard  :  hut  many  bush  Apples  will  be  planted  between. 
The  owner  wants  an  orchard,  which  is  quite  right,  for  he  will  thus 
protect  his  garden.^.  Yet  he  will  never  get  the  best  fruit :  dwarf 
trees  alone  can  produce  it.  To  buyers:  Go  early  arid  select  your 
trees.  Fir.st  customers  carry  off  the  be.st  trees. — X.,  Devon. 

A  Great  Fruit  Nursery. 

Knowledge  of  the  manifold  operations  necessary  for  success 
in  fruit  culture,  and  of  the  risks  that  are  faced  by  large 
nursery  firms  who  grow  trees  by  the  tens  of  thousands  for  sale, 
makes  the  visit  to  such  a  nursery  as  that  of  George  Bunyard 
and  Go.,  Limited,  at  Maidstone,  of  the  highest  interest  and 
pleasure,  as  well  as  educationally  helpful.  Flat  after  flat, 
stretching  to  fully  ninety  acres,  are  covered  with  young  fruit 
trees,  each  a  replica  of  the  other,  and  each  a  sermon  by  itself, 
as  Prof.  Dnimmond  would  have  us  see.  But  to  remain  prac¬ 
tical,  and  leave  philosophy  for  the  divines,  our  attention  will 
he  devoted  to  the  record  of  a  visit  made  a  week  ago  to  the 
Allington  Nunseries.  These,  as  1  note,  extend  to  ninety  acres  of 
undulating  ground,  well  exposed,  and  therefore  admirably 
suited  to  furnish  hardy,  vigorous,  well-seasoned  stock.  The  soil 
is  the  finest  in  Kent,  an  ideal  sandy  loam  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  that  in  every  way  tends  to  the  production  of  fibrous 
rooted  trees  and  bushes,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  safe 
transference  and  thrifty  growth  of  the  subjects  from  nursery 
•to  garden  or  orchard. 

The  recent  gales  have  slackened  some  breadths  of  juvenile 
Apple  trees ;  but  this  will  work  out  for  good  after  a  season 
when  growth  has  been  rampant  and  needs  a  timely  check.  The 
slackened  trees,  of  course,  will  again  he  firmed  by  treading. 
Here  and  there,  where  a  stout  stake  had  left  an  unfilled  hole, 
one  Avas  able  to  see  the  fleshy  white  root  tips  that  lately  had 
encircled  the  stake,  which  fact  goes  to  show  how  active  the 
root  system  is,  and  how  speedily  young,  vigorous  trees  will 
“take*  hold”  if  planted  while  yet  the  soil  is  warm  and 
moist. 

Neav  Apples,  and  Old. 

In  going  round  the  cpiarters,  I  asked  my  coinpanion  evhat 
account  certain  new  varieties  of  Apples  were  giving.  Foster’s 
Seedling  (1895)  evas  one  of  these,  and  though  stated  to  be  hardly 
fit  for  dessert,  it  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  as  becomes  a  seedling 
from  Cellini  Pippin.  Golden  Spire,  I  may  say  in  passing,  nevex 
fails  to  give  a  crop,  not  even  in  a  year  like  the  present,  and  I 
saw  shapely  pyramids  laden  evith  the  yellocv  fruits. 

Hambling’s  Seedling  (1894)  resembles  the  Blenheim,  hut  on 
jmung  trees  it  does  not  fruit  freely.  Early  Peach  (1894),  “  in  the 
Avay  of  Irish  Peach,”  hears  out  the  catalogue  remarks ;  but  the 
Charles  Ross  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently  long  at  Allington  to 
enable  the  firm  to  speak  of  it  from  personal  experience.  James 
Griecm,  “an  early  Cox’s,”  and  a  hardy  variety,  i.s  summecl  up 
in  the  sentence  ;  “Good  in  every  way;  Ave  think  highly  of  it.” 


Young  trees  of  Allington  Pippin  (sent  out  from  here)  were 
exceptionally  clean  and  vigorous,  making  long,  stout  shoots, 
Avell  set  with  fruit  buds  toAvard  their  base.  Eaten  Avhen  taken 
from  the  tree,  the  flavour  of  this  Apple  is  of  the  best  ;  juicy, 
SAveet,  and  satisfying.  Ribston  Pippin,  of  course,  Avill  long  re¬ 
main  a  faA-ourite,  though  I  Avas  informed  (and  this  was  ncAv  to 
me)  that  some  folks  imagine  its  popularity  is  declining,  ancl 
have  even  eA'inced  surprise  to  see  such  large  breadths  of  it  in 
the  nurseries.  It  fails,  of  course,  Avhen  old,  being  subject  to 
canker.  The  recently  introduced  Rus.sian  Apple,  named  Bielo 
BorodaAvka,  is  Avell  .set. 

One  point,  and  a  great  point,  is  the  high  keeping  of  the 
Allington  nursery,  for  neither  Aveeds,  prunings,  or  old  stock  are 
alloAved  a  place.  The  scarifier  and  hoes  are  constantly  kept  at 
Avork ;  bodies  of  men  move  about  among  the  trees  as  surface¬ 
men  do  on  a  raihvay  track,  and  Avith  a  similar  object,  to  prune,^ 
straighten,  dress,  and  mend. 

The  King  Pippin  has  been  very  vigorous  this  year,  and  makes 
a  distinctive  shoAving  Avith  its  bluish  green  foliage.  Cox’s  Orange 
on  the  Paradise,  as  yearling  plants,  are  3ft  and  4ft  high,  and  are 
good  stuff.  It  is  a  mistake  to  ijlant  Cox’s  in  large  brakes  alone, 
as  Ave  fear  has  been  recommended  in  jAlaces,  for  the  failure 
of  a  variety  is  ahvays  possible,  and  more  so  if  alternate  rows  of 
other  varieties  are  not  present  to  afford  the  cross  pollination. 
“  W.  R.  Raillem,”  Avhose  garden  I  saAv  recently,  has  not  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  Cox’s  in  his  place,  the  leaves  being  scourged 
Avith  the  rust  Avhich  so  peculiarly  and  coirstantly  attacks  this 
variety.  He  has  grafted  it  upon  Blenheim  Orange  and  other 
varieties,  but  Avithout  lessening  the  affliction;  and  this  is  a 
draAvback. 

Standard  Cherries,  and,  indeed.  Cherries  in  all  the  modes 
of  training,  are  a  leading  feature  here,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Keaiti.sh  Cherry  orchards ;  and  in  the  journey  by  rail  I  had 
evidence  of  a  considei’able  amount  of  recent  planting.  The  Kent 
men  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  reneAving  their  trees  long  before 
they  are  unproductive,  and  in  this  they  shoAv  an  excellent 
example  to  their  brethren  in  the  Brentford,  IsleAvorth,  and 
Hounslow  districts  of  Middlesex,  Avhose  bogey  for  years  has  been 
the  builder. 

These  standard  Kentish  Cherries  are  7ft  and  8ft  high,  Avith 
very  shapely  heads,  the  young  .shoots  being  spuri’ed  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes  until  the  .‘-econd  or  third  year  from  the  Avorking, 
Avhen  they  are  let  aAvay,  and  require  only  moderate  pruning. 
One  of  the  nursery’  brakes  contained  30,000  Cherry  ti’ees.  Plums 
as  standards,  Avail  trained,  or  as  ijyramids  Avere  here  in  ample 
numbers,  and  of  all-round  merit. 

If  any  reader  of  these  notes  visits  Allington,  he  Avould  do 
well  to  inquire  for  Avhat  may  be  called  the  “  test  orchard,”  the 
area  Avhere  bush  Apple  trees  ai’e  groAvn  for  the  purpose  of  te.st- 
ing  their  merits  over  a  series  of  years,  and  in  order  to  provide 
a  means  of  comparing  one  kind  against  another,  as  Avell  as  for 
the  production  of  fruit  for  exhibition  and  other  purposes.  The 
object  of  the  visit  Avould  specially  he  to  see  Iioav  avcII  opened 
the  centres  of  these  trees  are;  quite  like  a  great  funnel,  Avhich 
alloAvs  the  fullest  admi.ssion  of  sun,  air,  and  deAv  to  Avork  their 
beneficent  changes. 

Orchard  House  Trees. 

‘The  orchard  house  culture  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  and  Peaches  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  handsome  dishes  of  Apples  shoAvn  at  ChisAvick  on 
Tuesday  last  have  come  from  shapely  trees  groAvn  first  in  a 
great  span-roofed  house,  and  latterly  placed  out  of  doors  under 
a  Avire  netting  screen  to  finish  off.  The  orchard  house  culture 
of  Apples  on  a  large  scale  is  expensive,  and  though  the  size, 
colour,  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the  fruits  are  very  comfort¬ 
ing,  the  flavour  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  cracked  old 
Cox’s  from  a  scraggy  orchard  tree.  This  Avould  seem  to  put  a 
premium  on  “  scraggy  orchard  trees  ”  ;  but  when  a  man  handles 
and  eats  a  magnificent  Peasgood’s  or  Gascoigne’s  sample,  he 
hesitates  to  complain  if  the  flaA-our  falls  short  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  as  judged  from  the  outside. 

The  orchard  trees,  I  may  observe,  are  all  excellent  subjects, 
bearing  Avell,  and  haAung  nicely  modelled  forms.  Thei*e  are 
large  numbers  of  all  kinds  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  open 
ground. 

Figs  in  pots  receiA’e  the  keenest  attention,  and  pot  trees, 
wall  trees,  and  standard  trees  are  kept  in  numbers  suitable  to 
the  demand.  The  Royal  Gardens  Avere  able  to  be  supplied  Avitb 
standard  Figs  from  the  houses  here  Avhen  no  one  else  could 
provide  the  stocks,  and  this  tended  to  the  firm  receiA'ing  the 
Royal  Warrant.  Pot  Vines  form  a  department  by  themselves, 
and  these  are  groAvn  at  Maidstone,  the  headquarters  of  the 
firm. 

Nuts,  and  Filberts,  and  Mirabelles. 

The  large  quantities  of  Nuts  seen  in  toAA'n  shops  now  and 
later  are  mostly  groAvn  in  Kent,  and  to  meet  the  supply  there 
are  thousands  of  young  bushes  at  Messrs.  Bunyard’s.  The  finn 
is  engaged  to  plant  four  to  five  acres  Avith  Nuts  in  Buckingham 
eluring  the  present  autumn,  and  the  demand  for  Nuts  is  pretty 
constant.  The  differences  of  C'ob  Nuts  and  Filberts  may  be 
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.subject  to  argument  if  it  were  worth  while.  The  general  de- 
finiticn  is  that  the  Cob  is  not  covered  by  the  husk,  while  thej 
Filbert  is.  The  old  Kent  Cob  is  still  the  best  tor  general 
use. 

The  French  Mirabelle  or  Cherry  Plums  are  .sometimes  seen 
about  in  gardens  where  they  are  planted  as  ornamental  dwarf 
trees,  but  their  fruiting  is  precarious.  The  fruits  are  showy, 
and  are  .sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  shops.  Bnilaces 
and  Damsons,  equally  with  the  Cherries,  cover  many  acres. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

But  while  many  scores  of  acres  are  under  fruit,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  as  many  more  containing  Conifers  and  ornamental  flowering 
trees  and  .shrubs.  The  common  Yew  for  hedges  has  been  lately 
in  great  demand  and  the  plants  here  range  from  2ft  to  3jft  high, 
being  well  clothed,  bushy,  and  full  of  vigour.  Those  who  are 
planting  Abies  might  find  a  good  subject  in  A.  Kosteri,  which 
is  similar  to  A.  pungen.s-  glauca,  but  has  a  better  reputation  at 
Allington.  A.  glauca 
pendula,  in  its  young 
state,  is  not  far  re¬ 
moved  in  appearance 
either,  and  it,  too, 
might  find  a  place. 

One  of  the  best  of  the 
Cupressus  is  Tri- 
omphe'  de  Boscoop,  a 
glaucous  form  of 
bushy,  elegant  habit. 

The  Shrubby  Tre¬ 
foil  has  not  a  great 
deal  to  commend  it. 
though,  when  its 
clusters  of  fruit  with 
greenish  -  primrose 
coverings,  are  freely 
borne,  it  has  some 
effect  in  a  shrubbery. 

A  warm  soil  and  shel¬ 
tered  position  would 
seem  to  suit  it  be.st. 

The  common  Bay  or 
Laurel,  as  well  as  the 
be.st  of  the  Aucubas 
of  a  .suitable  size  for 
planting,  are  here ; 
and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  SO'  many  varie¬ 
gated  Acer  Negun- 
dos.  and  Maidenhair 
Trees.  Weeping  trees 
are  seen  in  all  sizes, 
some  of  them  10ft 
and  12ft  high,  as 
were  others  of  the 
trees,  but  these  older 
ones  are  mostly 
sought  after  by 
people  well  on  in 
jmars,  whose  de.sire  is 
to  plant  for  imme¬ 
diate  effect.  Beeches, 

Elms,  Ashes,  Wil¬ 
lows,  Birches,  are  all 
to  be  had  in  the  pen¬ 
dant  or  weeping  form. 

The  Tulip  Tree  also  does  _  , 

same  applies  to  Catalpas. 

Large  numbers  of  fancy  Hollies  had  just  been  budded  on  the 
common  Holly,  and  elsewhere  there  were  nice  young  bushes.  The 
golden  Poplar  is  .seldom  seen,  nor  is  the  fine-leaved  Acacia,  named 
angustifolia,  much  in  evidence.  The  Swamp  C'ypress,  which  is 
deciduous  in  winter,  is  cultivated  in  greater  nuinbers  than  I  had 
expected  to  see.  Parottia  per.sica,  and  Celtis  canadensis,  the 
latter  with  nettle-shaped  leaves,  are  each  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Hibisemses  are  not  at  all  shy  in  the  grounds  here,  and 
quite  a  li.st  of  notable  varieties  could  have  been  taken,  each  of 
them  very  good.  The  well-known  cseruleus  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best,  and  an  unnamed  Avhite  Hibi.scu.s,  Avith  a  dark  eye.  aars 
another  that  specially  attracted.  The  continental  groAvers  are, 
hoAvever,  continually  sending  out  .so-called  neAv  A'arieties. 

Rhododendron.s  are  bushy  and  Avell  .studded  Avith  floAver  buds: 
attention  being  also  called  to  the  ncAv  Rhododendron-like  .shrub 
named  Daphniophylluin  macrophyllum,  Avhich  has  .stood  through 
five  Avinters.  The  plants  groAv  in  rounded,  bushy  form,  and  have 
someAvhat  glaucous  leaves.  The  Hypericums  are  a  class  by 
them.selves,  and  I  recently,  in  these  pages,  gave  a  li.st  of  the  best 
of  them  as  groAvn  at  Kcav.  The  fine-leaved  Sumachs  (Rhu.s),  that 
colour  so  gorgeously  at  the  present  time,  deserve  to  be  planted 
ten  times  more  liberally  than  they  are,  and  the  .same  may  he 


,  said  of  the  Azaleas.  Ligustrum  Quihoni,  though  of  rather  a  loose 
habit,  is  nevertheless  a  grand  autumn-flowering  shrub,  having 
showy  AA-hite  panicles  of  bloom.  Sambucus  tenuilolia  (a  fine  cut¬ 
leaved  form),  and  the  golden  ciit-leaved  Elder,  used  sometimes 
in  bedding,  are  only  tAA-o  of  a  number  of  good  varieties  of  this 
genus.  \  iburnum  acerifolia  and  C'ornus  san-argentca,  a  species 
AAith  leaves  that  are  coloured  a  Avhite  and  purple  luixtAire,  Avould 
be  Avelcomed  if  better  knoAA  U.  There  is  also  a  goodly  selection  of 
bright-skinned  Salixe.s  or  Osiers,  of  Avhich  the  best  knoAvn  are 
.S.  dasyclados,  daffnoides,  Salamoni,  and  vitellini.  The  CAirh- 
j  leaved  S.  anntdaris  (syn.  tortusus)  is  intere.sting  if  not  beautiful. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  shrubs  if  one  A\as  to  name  and  de.scribe 
even  a  decimal  of  the  be.st  kinds. 

Roses  and  Herbaceous  Pla.nts. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  cultivate  acres  of  both  Roses  and  hardy 
plants,  and  it  must  suffice  to  sa,y  that  all  the  neAver  Roses  of 
which  Ave  have  recently  heard,  are  being  groAvn.  together  Avith 

popular  sorts.  Irish 
Jfeauty,  the  large 
AA’hite  single,  is  doing 
best  out  of  Dickson’s 
trio  in  this  line  ;  and 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  is 
also  as  profuse  here 
and  elseAvhere.  The 
dAA’arf  Madame  LeA’a- 
A’asseur,  a  pol.A’antha 
AA’ith  purplish-crimson 
clusters,  A\as  floAver- 
ing  freely  in  the  open 
a  Aveek  ago. 

In  the  herbaceous 
ground.s  a  few  of  the 
best  subjects  Avere 
Senecio  pulchra,  Avith 
long,  .stout  stems,  ter¬ 
minated  A\ith  purple 
floAvers  of  an  inch  and 
half  diameter.  This 
noble  late  floAvering 
Benecio  de.serves  some 
care,  and  its  great 
needs  are  a  AA  arm  soil 
and  sheltered  posi- 
t  i  o  n.  Campanula 
muralis  Elatines  is  a 
A’ariety  seemingly 
Avith  larger  hells  than 
the  type,  and  is  e<(ual- 
ly  as  profuse.  This 
species  is  a  gem  for 
rockeries  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  season.  Amongst 
theTritonias  or  Mout- 
bretias  Avere  Sol- 
faterre,  Avith  soft  ycl- 
loAv  racemes,  and  this 
is  ]-ather  a  refined 
variet.v ;  Eldorado, 
of  a  deeper  yelloAA’, 
and  more  robust  ; 
Etoile  de  Feu,  very 
free,  Avith  large  crim¬ 
son  floAA  crs ;  Globe 
d’Or,  a  goocl  golden 

form;  and  lastlj'  the  ever  useful  and  beautiful  crQCosma?flora. 

Perennial  Asters. 

So  good  Avere  these,  and  the  selection  in  my  eyes  so 
meritorious,  that  they  deserve  a  separate  head.  Messrs.  Bunyard 
are  always  adtliug  to  their  collection,  and  AAeeding  out  the  sorts 
that  are  superseded.  Aster  John  Y  ood  has  pure  A.  hite,  large 
floAvers,  and  groAA  S  3.jft  high.  Fdna  Dlercie  is  a  showy  rose-pink  ; 
Daisy  Petts  is  another  large  floAvered  AA  hite,  and  quite  distinct ; 
F.  W.  Burbidge  is  rosy-laA*ender,  4ft  ;  Cottage  Maid  is  paler  than 
the  foregoing,  and  very  free;  Edith  Gibbs  has  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful,  fine  AA-iry  groAAth.  and  small  pale  hlue  floAA  ers  ;  Margaret,  a 
Maidstone  .seedling,  groAAs  oft,  and  has  fine  lavender  floAAers 
tinged  AA'ith  rose,  and  is  l.jin  across.  A.  puniceiis  pulcherrimus, 
gro^AA'ing  (ift,  is  very  suitable  for  the  AA'ild  garden:  A.  tomentosus 
has  pal'e  mauve  blo'-.soms:  Amelins  .macrauthus,  2ft.  has  massivi' 
floAvers  and  spreading  inflorescences.  Royalty  aKo  is  good. 

The  Head  Ofeice  and  Nursery. 

The  centre  of  the  business  is  at  Maidstone,  and  round  about 
it  there  are  seven  nur.series  of  varying  size,  each  btdonging  to 
Geo.  Bun.vard  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The 'firm  touches  all  branches  of 
outdoor  nursery  ^tock,  and  the  florists’  side  of  the  trade  is  not 
neglected.  If  Allington  falls  to  be  A’isited  again,  as  it 
surelA’  Avill,  something  must  he  .said  of  the  hog  «and  alpine  plants, 
the  Bamboos,  Reeds,  Grasses,  Ivies,  tender  exotic  plants,  \  iolets, 
tuberous  Begonias.  Oranges,  and  many  otln'r  ubje<-t.s.— J.  H.  1). 


Pear,  Olivier  de  Serres.  (See  page  305).  j.  n.  I’mi-son  it  sons. 
grandly  on  the  Maid.stone  soil ;  and  the 
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Ipswich  Gardeners’  Mutual  ImproYement  Association. 

This  society  will  coiiuiience  its  winter  session  upon  October  1, 
Avhen  Mr.  W.  Seabroke,  of  Chelmsford,  will  discourse  upon 
‘•The  Culture  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  their  C'ommercial  Im¬ 
portance.” 

A  Notable  Gardener. 

Mr.  William  Shand,  a  well-known  authority  on  horticulture, 
died  at  Lancaster  on  Wednesday  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He 
was  a  native  of  Banchory,  Kincardineshire,  and  was  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Duff,  Fetteresso  Castle,  Kincardine¬ 
shire,  and  to  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lowther 
Castle,  Penrith. 

Rare  and  Curious  Trees. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham,  writes  :  “  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  rare  and  curious  trees  which  blow  down 
or  die  are  used  as  firewood,  or  sold  at  firewood  jirices,  because 
no  one  takes  any  interest  in  them.  As  the  uses  and  value  of 
the  timber  of  some  exotic  trees  is  little  known  in  this  country, 
I  am  collecting  specimens  for  experiment.  I  shall,  therefore, 
be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  me  of  anything  uncommon  which  they  may  come 
across,  and  shall  be  willing  to  pay  the  full  value  for  short  logs 
or  planks  of  .such  trees  as  I  want.  Samples  of  them  will  be  sent 
by  me  to  the  timber  museum  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  to 
tile  Forestry  Collection  of  the  Surveyor.s’  Institution  if  desired. 
Any  particulars  or  measurements  of  unusually  large  or  rare  trees 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.” 

Appointments. 

Mr.  D.  Bliss,  head  gardener  at  Roundhay  Park,  Leeds,  as 
superintendent  of  the  parks  and  oiien  .spaces  at  Swansea. 

IMr.  W.  Earp  succeeds  Mr.  Geo.  Sage  as  head  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  at  Jfayham  Abbey,  Lamberhnrst.  Mr. 
liarp’s  successor  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  (late  of  Compton  Basset),  who 
thus  goes  to  Shirley  Hou.se,  Shirley,  near  Croydon,  the  residence 
of  Col.  Simpson.  *  John  MacLellan,  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  at  Weston  Manor,  Utley,  Yorks.,  to  J.  E.  Jviley,  Esq., 
Arden  Hall,  Accrington,  Lancashire.  M  .  J.  King,  fruit 

grower  at  South  Lodge,  Horsham,  Sussex,  and  formerly  general 
foreman  at  Warren  Hou.se,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  as  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywalter  Park,  Co.  Down.  * 
Mr.  Henry  Durnford,  late  gardener  at  Stanmore  Hall,  to  be  head 
gardener  to  R.  M.  Caulfield,  Esq.,  Broadhanger,  Peter, sfield. 
*■  *  Mr.  F.  Tapper,  gardener  to  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Sundridge 

Park,  has  I’emoved  to  Westbury  Manor,  Brackley,  Northampton, 
still  with  Sir  Samuel  Scott. 

Horticulture  and  Character. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society,  N.xV.,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Garfield  entered  a  plea  for  the 
subordination  of  commercialism  in  horticulture.  He  believed 
that  the  tendency  to  measure  everything  by  the  dollar  or  by  the 
margin  of  gain  was  not  calculated  to  raise  the  ideals  of  life.  We 
make  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Garfield’s  address:  “In 
reviewing  the  history  of  horticulture  in  our  country  we  find  that 
the  men  whose  names  are  most  highly  respected  as  leaders  in  the 
movement  are  those  who  iDaid  the  least  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  this  fruit,  or  this  movement,  or  this  tendency, 
would  bring  more  dollars  into  the  pocket  than  another.  The 
main  thought  has  always  becni  with  these  leaders,  ‘Will  our  art, 
developed  in  this  way,  reach  a  higher  standard  of  influence  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind?’  Note  the  names  of  the  men  who 
have  built  upon  this  foundation :  Marshall  P,  Wilder,  the 
family  of  Mannings,  the  two  Downings,  Warder,  Thomas,  Lyon, 
Hexamer,  and  the  two  Sacniders  of  Washington  and  Ottawa, 
Furnas,  Babcock,  Tracy,  Burbatdv.  I  could  name  many  others, 
like  Barry,  Ellwanger,  and  Meehan,  who  have  achieved  com¬ 
mercial  succe.ss,  but  their  names  are  written  with  these  others 
because  of  their  influence  in  the  realm  which  stands  above 
commercialism.” 


The  Largest  Tree  in  Switzerland. 

The  largest  tree  in  Switzerland  is  to  be  found  in  the  Melchthal, 
perched  on  the  mountain  side,  at  a  height  of  450ft.  At  the  base 
it  measures  in  circumference  40ft.  The  circumference  of  its 
trunk  .six  feet  from  the  ground  is  26ft,  and  one  of  its  branches  is 
4ft  in  thickness.  The  diameter  at  the  top  is  84ft.  This  mighty 
giant  of  the  forest  .shows  great  signs  of  age,  but  is  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition. 

Weather  Notes  from  Hamilton,  N.B. 

The  somewhat  terrific  gales  which  visited  the  British  Isles  a 
week  ago  appear  to  have  been  the  climax  of  the  year’s  meteor¬ 
ology’.  Here,  at  all  events,  the  weather  has  taken  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better.  We  have,  at  present,  the  very  beSt  conditions 
that  could  be  desired,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  pleasing  breezes. 
Frosty  mornings,  however,  succeed  the  bright  sunshine.  We 
have  had  it  hard  enough  to  kill  many  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  refrain  from  grumbling,  in  case  we 
shall  be  again  visited  with  the  vengeance  of  the  rain  and  storm 
fiends. — D.  C. 

August  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  thirteen 
days.  The  total  rainfall  was  5.09  in,  this  fell  on  seventeen  days, 
and  is  2.43in  above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily 
.  fall  was  2.10in  on  the  24th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading,  30.186in  on  the  6th  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading, 
29.077in  on  the  15th,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers:  Highest 
in  the  'shade  75deg  on  the  8fch,  lowest  42deg  on  the  22nd ; 
mean  of  daily  maxima  65.32deg,  mean  of  daily  minima  50.38deg,  ; 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  57.85deg;  lowest  on  the  grass 
37deg  on  the  22nd,  highest  in  the  sun  128deg  on  the  6th;  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  57.25deg.  Total  .sunshine,  145 
hours  30min,  which  is  20  hours  12min  below  the  average  for  the 
month;  there  was  one  sunle.ss  day.  The  above  mean  tempera¬ 
tures  are  all  much  below  the  avei'age  for  August,  but  are  not  so 
low  as  in  August,  1902. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Frames  and  Glass  Copings. 

The  illustration,  on  .another  page,  of  frames  and  wall-tree 
shelters,  shows  some  of  the  types  made  by  Mackenzie  and  Moncur, 
the  hothouse  builders  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  use  of  the  block.  Good  frames  are  always  serviceable,  and 
never  more  than  during  winter  and  spring,  when  much  of  the 
bedding  material  is  tided-over  in  them  ;  and  Lettuces  and  Violets, 
too,  are  grown  in  quantities  in  frames  and  pits.  The  chief  points 
are  that  they  should  be  drip-proof  and  have  certain  conveniences 
for  ventilation  if  they  are  .span-roofed.  The  wall  Peach-case  and 
the  glass  coping  are  well  worth  all  the  trouble  and  outlay  they 
may  co.st,  for  often  the  lack  of  them  (as  in  a  season  like  the 
present)  means  the  entire  loss  of  a  crop,  and  with  it  a  year’s 
labour.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  advisable  to  protect  the  finer  fruits 
— the  Pears,  Gages,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaches  and  Nectarines? 
Even  Grapes  (Royal  Muscadine  and  others)  could  be  made  suc¬ 
cessful  with  only  a  little  protection,  and  it  is  well  to  consider 
what  may  be  done  in  one’s  own  individual  case. 

Preservation  of  Old  Trees. 

The  .subjoined  hints  have  been  contributed  to  the  “Hereford 
Times  ”  : — When  an  old  tree  is  seen  to  be  losing  vigour,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  cause,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  soil  has  become 
exhausted  and  is  unable  to  sustain  the  tree  in  vigour.  The  .soil 
ought  then  to  be  removed  from  the  roots  for  a  radius  of  15  or  20 
feet  from  the  stem,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  cut  or  damage 
the  roots;  the  soil  removed  to  be  replaced  with  fresh  soil — old 
turf  if  it  can  be  had  and  well  I’otted  farmyard  manure,  mounded 
up  round  the  stem  a  foot  or  more,  and  well  watered.  I  have 
seen  the  above  treatment  tried  with  good  results  in  every  case. 
Old  trees  which  are  hollow  (if  it  be  possible  to  get  inside  them) 
should  have  all  the  decayed  wood  scraped  off  the  inside  of  the 
stem,  and  painted  over  with  green  tar  and  pitch,  which  acts  as  an 
antiseptic  and  helps  to  stop  decay.  The  dead  and  dying  branches 
ought  to  be  removed  close  to  the  .stem  with  a  saw,  and  painted. 
Every  hole  in  the  tree  that  would  admit  of  water  lodging  should 
be  filled  with  pitch.  Where  the  tree  is  forked  and  there  is  danger 
of  the  one  part  breaking  away  from  the  other,  all  the  superfluous 
branches  should  be  removed  in  order  to  lighten  that  part  and 
le.sseii  the  tendency  of  splitting.  The  judicious  use  of  iron  band.s 
and  bolts  is  of  great  help  in  keeping  some  old  trees  together. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  September  21st. 

The  Floral  Committee  of  the  Society  met  for  the  first  time 
in  tlie  present  year  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  elected  chairman  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Two  flowers  only  were  submitted  for  awards,  viz.,  Japanese, 
J.  A.  Humphrey,  pale  yellow;  in  the  younger  flowers  there  is 
thrown  over  the  florets  a  tint  of  delicate  pinkish  salmon,  which 


first  prize  to  Mr.  Swanwick  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  got 
together  a  more  varied  collection.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Earls- 
wood,  Surrej\  sent  several  varieties  of  new  tdiry.''anthemums. 
Mr.  Charles  Hibbert,  of  Sherwood  Ri.se,  also  hmt  an  imposing 
group  of  plants,  eifectively  arranged  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Newlon. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  show,  the  committee,  .with  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mee  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  Husbands  vice-chairman, 
had  displayed  commendable  taste,  and  the  secretarial  dutie.s 
were  courteously  discharged  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Skelhorn.  Up¬ 
wards  of  100  entries  wore  received,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
acted  as  judges:  Mr.  W..  Weils,  Earlswood ;  Mr.  H.  Weeks, 
gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  of  Thrumpton  Hall;  and  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  jun.,  Elvaston.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  president  (Aid.  C.  Bennett).  The  chairman  said  that  the 
artisan  gardeners  in  Nottingham  woidd  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  those  iir  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
show  was  a  striking  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  work. 
Aid.  Bennett  remarked  that,  having  regard  to  the  season,  the 


Frames  and  Wall-tree 

is  not  so  apparent  in  tlie  older  ones  ;  it  is  a  deep,  full  flower, 
with  long,  broad  florets,  recurving  at  the  base,  and  curling  at 
the  points  (commended) ;  and  Holme  Sumner,  a  bright,  deep 
yellow  incurved  Jap,  the  basal  florets  curling  at  the  i^oints,  fine 
in  colour,  but  rough  as  .shown. 

jNottin^ham  and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annua!  exhibition  of  summer  flowering  Chry.santhemums, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nottingham 
and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  held  at  the  Arboretum 
rooms.  The  winning  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  was  boldly 
aiid  effectively  staged,  and  comprised  fine  specimens  of  all  the 
leading  varieties.  In  point  of  merit  the  second  group  was  not 
far  behind,  but  it  lacked  sometlnng  in  arrangement.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  was  aroused  in  respect  of  the  collections  of 
outdoor  cut  flowers  of  any  variety,  for  while  the  winning  group 
was,  perhaps,  more  representative,  Mr.  Wright’s  exhibit  was 
of  obviou.sly  superior  ((uality.  No  .special  conditions  had  been 
imposed  in  the  schedule,  however,  and  the  judge  awarded  the 


Shelters.  (See  page  308.) 

quality  of  the  exhibit.s  was  extremely  good,  and  reflected  very 
great  credit  both  upon  the  exhibitors  and  the  committee  who 
had  organised  the  show,  and  he  sincerely  wished  them  every 
.success.  Mr.  W.  "Wells  .said  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  the  summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  artisan  gardeners 
received  such  help  and  stimulus  from  the  Corporation. 


The  Gladioli  at  Cornell. —  Recent  visitors  to  Cornell 
UnivGr.'ity,  U.S.A.,  have  been  charmed  by  the  dLsplay  of  Gladioli 
in  the  horticultural  trial  grounds.  There  are  some  G.OOO  bulbs 
in  the  collection.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  ihe  horticultural 
depaitment  to  "elect  different  flowers  and  make  a  systematic  .study 
of  the  various  sp(‘cics.  During  the  past  nine  years  Canna.s, 
Dahlias.  Sweet  Peas.  Geraniums,  and  A.sters  liave  in  turn 
received  careful  attention.  This  season  the  Gladiolus  was  select'  d 
for  study,  and  bulbs  were  .sent  in  bj'  all  the  leading  hybridi.s'  rs. 


MacleiizU’  ct  Miticxir 


l-eein-to  Fremne  on  Qrich, 


Frame. 


Frame 


Throe-Light  Frame 


Two-Lighi  Sfj«n  Frame 


Span  Frame  on  Brick. 


Three-Light  Span  From©. 
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Methods  of  Floral  Decoration.' 


A  progressive  inovenient  in  the  arrangement  of  floral  effects 
ha.s  been  manife.st  tO'  all  observing  admirers  of  the  blending  of 
colour  and  the  graceful  clustering  of  Nature’s  mo.st  beautiful  gifts. 


The  incongruous  massing  of  flowers  regardless  of  harmony  of 
colour,  ignoring  surroundings  Avhei’e  it  is  desirous  to  produce  an 
arti.stic  effect,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  failure  and  disappointing 
results.  Church  weddings  of  the  present  day  are  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  decorations  of  long  ago,  which  is  no  reflection 
on  the  ability  and  refined  taste  of  the  operator  of  the  past. 
Lacking  the  material  from  which  to  select  for  pleasing  and 
beautiful  effects,  set  designs  of  decapitated  flowers  entered 
largely  into  the  arrangements.  Specimen.^  of  the  graceful  and 
.stately  Kentia,  with  its  dark,  rich  foliage,  conti*asting  in  colour 
and  characteristic  habit  with  Areca  lutescens,  the  expansive 
foliage  of  Latania  borbonica  and  other  natives  of  the  tropics  could 
not  then  be  obtained  in  .stately  specimens,  as  to-day.  One  of  the 
iuo.st  important  factors  in  church  wedding  embellishment  is  the 
proper  grouping  of  the  magnificent  Palms,  elevated  to  the  proper 
height,  not  in  a  conglomerated  ma.ss,  but  grouped  to  show  in¬ 
dividuality  and  graceful  habit. 

In  the  floral  arrangements,  cut  flowers  with  long  stems  are 
now,  and  should  be,  used  wherever  most  effective;  the  sacred 
altar  and  chancel  decorated  with  a  ta.steful  profusion  of  white 
flowers  and  Asparagus  plumosus ;  columns  or  arches  garlanded 
with  the  same  attractive  green,  or  perhaps,  which  is  more 
pleasing  in  a  large  hall  or  church,  the  glossy  foliage  of  southern 
Smilax,  introduced  in  the  north  a  few  years  ago  and  now  almost 
indispon.sable  to  the  floral  decorator.  The  Lycopodium  or  Christ¬ 
mas  green  roping  which  was  considered  very  essential  in  days  of 
yore  is  now  almost  obsolete,  except  for  the  Christmas 
festivities.  The  decoration  of  the  home  for  the  wedding  festivities 
has  been  somewhat  revolutionised.  AVe  seldom  behold  flowers  con¬ 
torted  in  such  emblems  as  Cupid’s  darts,  boAvs  and  arrows,  or  balls 
of  floAvers  mas.sed  in  solids  and  suspended  in  some  prominent  place 
in  the  draAving  rooms.  The  ancient  Avedding  bell  appears  to  be 
the  only  remiui.scence  of  “■  A'e  olden  time,”  and  its  apparent 
fascinating  influence  on  women  justifies  the  belief  that  the  old 
emblem  may  continue  to  ring  joyfully  for  many  moons  to  come. 

In  the  modern  treatment  of  the  house  the  .same  conditions  may 
be  adhered  to  as  in  the  church  or  hall,  the  grouping  of  the  plants, 
artistically  arranged  in  the  parlours  in  a  selected  corner,  forming 
a  boAver.  giving  sufficient  space  for  the  performance  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  and  for  the  bridal  party  to  receive  their  con- 
gi-atulations.  The  Avire  frame  in  the  .shape  of  a  canopy,  covered 


♦  P.aper  prep.ared  for  die  Milwaukee  Convention  by  Alexander  McConnell, 
■w  York. 


I  Avitli  green  and  Avired  floAvens,  has  lo.st  its  popularity,  and  is  noAV 
I  supplanted  by  the  dignified  Palm.  The  banked  mantels  of  groAA’- 
ing  Adiantum  interspersed  Avith  long  stemmed  Ko.ses  of  one  colour, 

;  arranged  in  a  loose  and  natural  habit,  is  much  more  attractive 
j  than  the  ancient  formal  stereotyped  arrangement,  Avhere  so  much 
I  Avood  and  Avire  entered  into  the  comstruction.  Garlands  of 

Asparagus  plumosus  or 
Smilax  entAvined  on 
mirrors,  and  also 
effective  Orchids  with 
stems  in  water  con¬ 
tained  in  small  glass 
tubes,  to  prevent  Avilt- 
ing ;  vases  of  long- 
stemmed  cut  floAA'ers  of 
distinct  colour,  har¬ 
monising  with  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  different 
rooms  to  be  treated, 
are  preferable  and  more 
artistic  than  the  former 
everyday  basket  ar¬ 
rangement,  even  if  the 
durability  of  the 
floAvers  Avere  the  only 
consideration.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe 
there  is  less  ribbon  used 
in  conjunction  Avith 
floral  decorations  than 
formerly.  AA’^hile  ribbon 
embellishment  is  not 
objectionable  s  o  m  e  - 
times,  on  floral  designs, 
it  is  someAvhat  out  of 
character  garlanded 
Avith  floAvers  and  Smi¬ 
lax  in  the  draAving- 
room  decorations. 

The  construction  or 
arrangement  of  the 
bridal  bouquets  of  pre¬ 
vious  years  Avas  formal 
and  compact.  I  will  not 
reflect  so  far  to  the 
past  as  to  refer  to  the 
Camellia  and  Tuberose 
bouquets  of  thirty-five 
years  ago,  Avitli  a  border  of  Bristol  board  paper  surmounted  by  an 
edging  of  silk  fringe,  but  contrast  the  progre,ss  in  floriculture  of 
later  years.  The  introduction  and  groAving  of  impi'oved  varieties 
of  Ro.ses,  Orchids  and  novelties  of  every  family  all  a.ssist  the  artist 
in  forming  the  beautiful  and  graceful  bouquets  of  the  times. 

The  treatment  of  the  residence  for  receptions  or  dinner  enter¬ 
tainments  is  someAvhat  similar  to  decorations  for  the  Avedding 
celebration.  Illustrating  the  decoration  for  a  modern  festivity 
Ave  cannot  do  better  than  de.soribe  in  detail  one  of  the  many 
Avhicli  came  under  our  OAvn  consideration.  Groups  of  Palims 
arranged  for  best  effect,  AAere  relieved  by  cut  branches  of  For- 
.sythia  Fortunei,  Spiraea  prunifolia  and  Pyrus  japonica,  forced  for 
the  occasion,  and  loosely  arranged  in  concealed  vases  of  Avater. 
Mantels  and  mirrors  Avere  banked  and  treated  Avith  the  same 
floAvering  .shrubs,  all  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Staiiuvays 
profusely  garlanded  Avith  Asparagus  plumo.sus  and  Forsythia  led 
to  the  main  floor,  AA-liere  the  dining  room,  library,  parlours  and 
conservatoi'y  Avere  throAvn  into  one  great  dining-room.  The 
tables,  Avhich  seated  300  gue.sts,  Avere  constructed  to  order,  the 
centre  portion  built  .separately,  .six  incbes  beloAv  the  outer  .sides 
for  the  placing  of  groAving  Orchids  in  pots.  With  tubs  concealed 
under  the  tabie-s,  the  trunks  coming  through  12ft  apart,  speci¬ 
mens  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  8ft  in  height  Avere  utilised,  their 
tropical  and  graceful  fronds  producing  an  admirable  and  tasteful 
decoration.  Hidden  and  suspended  in  the  fronds  by  flexible  Avires 
Avei’e  many  gla.ss  tubes  of  AA'ater,  each  containing  sprays  of 
Cattleyas.  GroAving  Orchids  embellished  the  mantels:  festoons 
of  A.sparagus  plumosus,  interspersed  Avith  Cattleyas,  beautified 
the  mirrors,  and  the  con.servatory  in  the-'background  had  brilliant 
colours  of  potted  Azaleas,  .sheltered  as  it  Avere,  by  the  overhang¬ 
ing  branches  of  tropical  foliage,  completed  one  of  the  most 
original  and  elaborate  decorations  of  the  season. 

Noav  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  success  in  the.se  “modern 
methods.”  It  mmst  be  remembered  that  these  results  can  be 
attained,  so  far  as  arti.stic  effects  and  charming  designs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Avithout  any  expensive  and  elaborate  process  and  AA’itb 
even  limited  means  at  one’s  disposal.  If  one  has  the  love  of 
floAvers  and  the  soul  of  the  artist  Avithin  him,  as  evei-y  florist 
Avorthy  of  the  name  should  have,  the  “  modern  methods  ”  become 
a  delight.  It  AA'ould  be  an  interesting  .study  to  consider  hoAv, 
under  efficient  .supervision,  the  modern  methods  Avill  be  utilised 
in  Avorking  out  the  perfected  accomplishments  in  decorative  floral 
and  horticultural  achievements,  that  Avill  make  our  country  in 
this  re.spect,  the  admiration  of  others! 
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Melons  at  Longleat. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  W.  Taylor  instituted  the  sy.stem 
of  growing  Melons  in  the  Louglcat  Gardens  on  what  is  com¬ 
monly  understood  as  tlie  extension  system  of  training,  and’ I 
cannot  myself  recall  another  instance  where  the  same  success 
attends  the  practice.  Successive  gardeners  who  have  in  turn 
held  the  important  charge  during  all  those  years  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  because  by  it  fine 
fruits,  unfailing  .succession,  and  high  quality  are  thereby  ob¬ 
tained. 

Probably  each  in  turn,  prior  to  their  coming  to  Longleat, 
found  the  orthodox  methods  to  suit  recpiirements,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  few  adopt  the  extension  as  compared  with  that 
of  restrictive  methods  of  growth  and  fruit.  Generally  speaking, 
from  three  to  six  fruits  are  considered  ample  for  a  Melon  plant 
to  carry  to  perfection,  and  more  often  than  otherwise  the 
maturitjf  of  these  exhausts  the  plants  that  bear  them.  This  is 
not  so,  however,  with  plants  allowed  a  freer  head  and  root  pro¬ 
vision,  for  eighteen  or  more  fruits  have  been  counted,  all  in 
differing  stages  of  development,  on  one  plant,  and  how  many 
more  than  this  number  it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  beyond  my 
knowledge.  This  number  I  have  actually  counted  myself,  and 
am  therefore  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  fact. 

Formerly  but  two  varieties  were  cultivated  at  Longleat,  the 
old,  but  now  seldom  heard  of,  Cashmere,  and  Eastnor  Castle. 
The  first-named  was  of  such  vigorous  habit,  and  under  leaf  re- 
.striction  such  a  signal  failure,  that  the  extension  system  of 
training  was  probably  adopted  as  an  e.ssential  necessity  to 
avert  that  disappointment  which  past  efforts  had  given  in  this 
particular  kind.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  amply  clemon- 
.strated  at  Longleat  and  elsewhere  how  .suited  is  this  principle 
of  training  for  other  kinds. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt,  by  the  inter-crossing  of  Eastnor  Castle 
with  Meredith’s  Cashmere,  produced  a  fine  Melon,  afterwards 
named  Longleat  Perfection.  It  had  but  a  short  career,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  because  this  also  demanded  a  greater  freedom 
of  lateral  than  many  were  disposed  to  give.  Neither  kind  has 
much  patronage  now,  being  superseded  by  such  an  ever- 
changing  introcluction  of  certificated  novelties. 

High  quality  provided  in  those  old-time  Melons  had  a  fame 
which  time  only  has  made 
le.ss  appreciated.  The 
common  cry  of  to-day  is 
that  Melons  possess  such 
an  indifferent  and  uncer¬ 
tain  ciuality.  In  those 
days  at  Longleat,  when 
fruits  were  taken  from 
healthy  and  vigorous 
plants,  this  flavour  ques¬ 
tion  never  had  a  test, 
nor  was  raised  by  com¬ 
parison.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  now,  though 
modern  kinds  find  favour 
to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  that  time.  Mr. 

Gandy,  the  present  head 
gardener,  provides  fruits 
in  numbers  and  quality 
that  still  possess  that  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  and 
appearance,  so  much 
prized  on  the  table  of 
his  noble  employers. 

This,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  from  the 
sev’ere  limitation  to  one 
or  two  kinds.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting;  for  while 
one  variety  is  early  or 
ciuick  in  bringing  the  first 
fruits  to  maturity,  others 
demand  more  time.  This 
Mr.  Gandy  has  overcome 
by  adopting  experiment¬ 
ally  a  change  of  stock. 

Gunton  Scarlet  has  for 
some  time  been  a 
favoured  variety,  and 
right  well  has  it  deserved 
the  precedence  given  it  as  regards  appearance  and  quality ; 
hut  a  restriction  to  one  kind  provides  an  after  thought,  ina.s- 
much  as  neither  the  first  fruit,  nor  the  constant  supply,  is 
rendered  so  conspicuous  a  desideratum  as  demand  and  neces¬ 
sity  require.  Every  Melon  grower  realises  that  one  kind  will 
under  precisely  the  same  treatment  mature  at  least  a  portion 


of  its  crop  some  days  in  advance  of  another,  and  the  value  of 
such  progress  can  only  find  its  true  appreciation  when  the 
yearning  for  summer  fruits  has  to  be  appeased,  or  there  is  a 
competitive  race  with  one’s  neighbour. 

Sutton’s  Triumph  and  Veitch’s  Late  Perfection  are  kinds 
that  it  is  hoped  may  help  to  provide  a  continuity  of  succession 
rather  than  a  number  of  fruits  that  must  of  course  be  stored  for 
indefinite  periods  in  the  fruit  room  awaiting  use.  Anything  tend¬ 
ing  to  “  ease  up  ”  the  weekly  supply  is  deserving  of  more  than 
pas'.sing  thought  and  provision,  and  this  question  appears  to  be 
one  that  has  engaged,  and  still  does  engage,  the  mind  of  the 
respected  garden  chief  at  Longleat. 

The  soil  hero  would  appear  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Melon,  as  also  are  the  structures  in  which 
they  are  grown.  Fertilising  of  the  blos.soms,  though  it  is 
scarcely  necessary,  is  attended  to  in  their  season  as  a  safeguard 
against  failure;  but  when  other  conditions  favour,  no  anxiety 
need  be  felt  for  the  assurance  of  a  successive  advance  of  the 
embryo  fruits,  as  the  lateral-bearing  growth  produce  them.  It 
is  not  usual  for  Melons  to  set  their  fruits  unaided,  but  their 
cultural  treatment  at  Longleat  would  seem  all-sufficient. 

Loo.se  brick  walls  are  made  to  enclose  the  .soil  for  each 
separate  plant,  and  not  more  than  three  are  ever  planted  for 
the  main  crop  in  summer.  As  they  advance  in  leaf  and  root 
extension  soil  can  be  easily  given  by  taking  down  the  bricks 
and  setting  them  out  a  distance  of,  say,  bin  to  Sin  wider  all 
round,  to  be  filled  in  with  new  loamy  compost.  Beyond  lime, 
nothing  of  a  .stimulating  nature  is  reeiuisite  in  the  soil,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  the  size  and  number  of  advancing  fruits, 
speak  in  eloquent  language,  favouring  cultural  detail  and  sur¬ 
roundings. 

I  am  told  that  one  plant  can  ea.sily  he  made  to  fill  a  com- 
15artment  measuring  quite  30ft  in  length,  the  growth  issuing 
from  the  main  leader  radiating  laterally  along  the  roof  wires, 
and  these  in  turn  furnishing  the  successive  fruiting  growths. 
It  need  not  be  repeated  that  only  close  application  to  their  daily 
needs,  and  the  periodic  linings  of  new  soil,  are  items  that  must 
not  be  neglected  to  ensure  the  high  state  prevailing. — W.  S. 

Apple,  Golden  Pippin. 

Dr.  R.  Hogg  has  quite  a  treatise  on  the  head  of  the  Golden 
Pippin  (“  Fruit  Manual,”  5th  Edition,  p.  91) ;  but  we  are  only  con- 


Apple,  Golden  Pippin. 

cerned  with  a  few  facts  about  the  variety.  It  is  a  very  old  one, 
i  being  the  “small  Golden  Pippin”  i-eferred  to  by  Parkinson,  and 
is  an  esteemed  dessert  Apple,,  though  excluded  from  a  number 
of  nurserymen’s  lists.  The  fruit  is  small,  about  2in  wide  and  the 
same  in  height,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  The  fle.sh  is  crisp,  .I’uicy, 
•  and  swee-t,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season  from  November  till  April. 
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jfruit  Show  aiib  t^coetable  Conference  at  Cbiswicb. 


The  late  editor  of  this  jonrnal,  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  in  the 
intrcclnction  to  his  book  on  the  Apple,  wrote  that  fruit  culture 
was  almost  an  entirely  neglected  study  till  about  the  fifties  of 
last  century.  Owing  to  his  own  great  efforts,  and  to  those 
of  Fraficis  Rivers,  J.  R.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  in  our  own 
country,  and  equally  ardent  men  on  the  Continent,  fruit  culture, 
and  the  study  of  varieties,  has  been  almost  raised  to  the  level 
of  an  exact  science. 

But  much  of  the  ladder  has  to  be  climbed  yet,  and  past 
achievements  are  but  the  stepping  stones  for  what  lies  before  us. 
And  Avhile  fruit  is  justly  attracting  the  brain  and  skill  of  the 
best  men  in  horticulture,  that  other  great  department  of  gar¬ 
dening  which  is  embraced  in  the  raising  and  production  of  the 
finest  culinary  vegetables,  is  as  yet  only  in  the  awakening  stage. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  therefore  acting  up  to  its 
opportunities  in  having  the  present  conference  on  vegetables  and 
exhibition  of  kitchen  produce-.  The  success  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  recorded  in  our  report  ;  and  we  hope  that  these  labours 
may  become  an  annual  necessity,  that  the  present  may  be  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  annua!  joint  fruit  aud  vegetable  exhibi¬ 
tions.  But  one  chief  thing  is  necessary  if  this  is  to  be  so,  and 
that  is - MONEY. 

The  Council,  in  a  preface  to  the  schedule,  say  that  they  “  have 
consented  to  this  exhibition  on  condition  that  those  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  British  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  would 
combine  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £200  towards  the 
prize  money  and  general  expenses,  which  are  estimated  at  a 
cost  of  £350  or  £400.”  Not  a  very  large  sum  seems  to  have 
been  subscribed,  if  we  judge  from  the  list  of  donations  given. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  show  an  excellent  example  by  con¬ 
tributing  £25;  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  give  10  guineas; 
W.  Horne  and  Sons,  £10 ;  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  prizes  and 
£1  10s.;  C.  Sharpe  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  £10;  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  £10;  and  these  are  the  chief  presentations. 

Chiswick,  the  scene  of  so  many  great  horticultural  meetings, 
is  a  splendid  centre,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  London,  and  the 
Council  had  printed  full  directions  for  visitors  to  get  there. 
This,  probably,  is,  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  Chiswick  shows, 
and,  if  so,  it  closes  a  passage  of  .splendid,  if  troubled,  history. 

In  order  to  include  as  many  vegetaljlc  classes  as  possible, 
those  hitherto  devoted  to  single  varieties  of  fruit  had  been  some¬ 
what  curtailed.  Every  available  place  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
even  to  the  entrance  porch,  which  greeted  one  with  a  display 
of  Onions  and  other  vegetables,  was  utilised  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  great  vinery  furnished  a  magnificent  display.  A 
luncheon  was  given  by  ihc  Co.aicil  at  rne  o'clock  vhen  Mr.  T. 
Humphreys  was  presented  with  testimonials  on  his  retirement 
from  the  assistant-superintendentship  of  the  gardens  here.  The 
Gardeners’  Dinner  at  Holborn  Restaurant,  in  the  evening,  was 
attended  by  400  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  Lord 
Duncannon  occupied  the  chair,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  uho  had  been  expected. 

THE  CHI3WICK  LUNCHEON. 

A  very  large  number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Council,. Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  who  was 
supported  by  Sir  Tiros.  Hanbury,  Dr.  Cooke,  N.  C.  Cookson, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  Prof.  Henslow,  W.  Bateson,  Owen  Thomas,  R. 
Dean,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  D.  P.  Laird,  H.  B.  May,  and  others. 

After  the  loyal  toast,  Sir  Trevor,  amid  prolonged  and  loud 
acclamations,  announced  the  award  of  the  vacant  Victoria  Medal 
of  Honour  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  the  donor  of  the  Oakevood 
garden  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Sir  Thomas  replied 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  He  asserted  that  what  he  had  done 
was  to  save  a  unique  and  beautiful  garden. 

The  chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Committees,”  and 
mentioned  that  very  shortly  the  gardens  would  be  vacated,  and 
continued  his  address  to  briefly  dwell  on  a  few  chief  events  of  the 
Society’s  history,  which  are  more  or  less  known  to  Journal 
readers.  Sir  Trevor  stated  that  he  had  attended  Chiswick  shows 
for  sixty  years,  and  in  his  peroration,  gave  a  touching  farewell 
to  old  Chiswick.  In  proposing  the  toast  to  the  Committee  he 
coupled  the  names  of  Mr.  Bateson,  E.  Molyneux,  and  W. 
Crump. 

Mr.  Bateson,  in  his  reply,  asked  whether  some  new  and  great 
beneficial  departure  could  not  be  made  when  the  new  A\'isley 
garclen  is  taken  over.  The  horticultural  industry,  he  said,  ryas 
unique  among  the  arts,  in  that  science  was  irot  coupled  with 
ju'actice,  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  brewing  and  iron  in¬ 
dustries.  May  the  taking  on  of  Wisley  not  be  used  for  the 
dctermiiitition  of  the  hybridisation  experiments  that  are  now 
So  paramouiit  ?  This  wordd  be  a  work  worthy  of  the  Society, 
and  earn  the  gratitude  of  naturali-sts  throughout  the  whole 


world.  Mr.  W.  Crump  and  Mr.  Molyneux  also  spoke.  The 
latter  said,  in  regard  to  the  vegetable  exhibition,  “  that  a 
better  display  of  these  had  never  been  seen  in  creation,”  which 
evoked  laughter,  even  though  it  was  unchallenged. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  T.  HUMPHREYS. 

Then  came  a  very  pleasant  duty,  the  handing  to  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys  of  a  beautifully  illuminated'  address,  which  was  read  by 
Richard  Dean,  and  offered  by  Wm.  Marshall.  The  horticultural 
Press  also  presented  a  testimonial  through  Mr.  Gordon.  The 
text  of  both  addresses  is  here  given : 

From  the  R.H. S.  Committees. 

“This  address,  together  with  a  cabinet  canteen  of  cutlery 
and  silver  and  a  Queen  Anne  tea  and  coffee  service,  is  presented 
to  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  secretai*y  of  the  Floi'al  Committee  of  the 
R.H.S.,  by  those  whose  names  are  appended,  in  warm  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services  to  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  of  the 
Society,  both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Society  at  Chiswick.  They  desire  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Humphreys  on  his  appaintment  as  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  cordially  wish  him  and 
his  family  good  health  and  increasing  prosperity.” 

The  address  was  signed  by  sevmnty-three  subscribers.  It  was 
beautifully  irrepared,  with  symbolical  emblems  of  the  various 
Committees,  crowned  with  a  growing  tree,  to  represent  the 
Society. 

From  the  Press. 

“  On  your  retirement  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
historical  garden  at  Chiswick,  the  undermentioned  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  horticultural  Press  desire  to  offer  ^ou  an  expression 
of  their  good  wishes.  They  acknowledge  with  ajtpreciation  and 
thanks  the  courtesy  and  assistance  you  have  freely  afforded 
them  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions,  and  on  other  occasions ;  and 
they  beg  jmu  will  accept  the  accompanying  roller-top  writing 
desk,  with  their  autographs  engraved  upon  a  plate,  as  a  token 
of  their  wishes  for  the  future  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  yourself  and  family.  They  hope  that  the  w.ark  yop  will  do 
in  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens  at  Birmingham  will  succeed 
in  further  popularising  the  art  of  gardening  and  encouraging 
a  greater  love  for  plant  life.  Signed,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  G.  Cove, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Harrison  Dick,  John  Fraser,  A.  S.  Galt,  Geo. 
Gordon,  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  F.  Moore,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson  H.  H.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Wright,  and 
W.  P.  Wright.” 

Mr.  Humphreys  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind¬ 
nesses  he  had  I’cceived,  and  referred  to  the  amiable  relations  that 
had  always  existed  between  himself,  the  Council,  the  Com- 
inittees,  and  all  with  whom  he  had  business,  and  he  took  comfort 
in  knowing  that  so  many  eminent  horticulturists  had  wished 
him  God-speed  in  his  new  sphere. . 


THE  CONFERENCE. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Bunyard  opened  the  Conference  on  Vegetables 
than  the  rain  poured,  and  continued  more  or  less  all  the  evening. 
Three  papers  were  read,  and  these  we  briefly  summarise. 

“SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES  FOR  A  PRIVATE  FAMILY.*' 

BY  MR.  W.  H.  niVERS. 

Mr.  Divers  described  the  houses,  pits,  and  frames  he  uses 
and  recommends  for  vegetable  culture.  A  store-room  is  also  a 
necessity,  and  for  all  crops  this  should  be  cool,  but  not  quite 
dry,  except  for  Potatoes,  whose  delight  is  a  cool,  dry  atme- 
sphere  in  the  store-room. 

Describing  the  kitchen  garden,  he  said  that  a  deep  soil  was 
very  necessary,  and  his  experience  on  sandy,  loamy,  limey,  and 
other  varieties  led  him  to  prefer  the  Northampton  red  sand¬ 
stone  soil.  This  he  had  worked  3ft  deep,  as  soils,  wherever 
possible,  should  be.  Turnips,  however,  never  succeeded  on  this 
kind  of  soil,  which  was  good  for  all  other  vegetables.  He  wa.s 
hardly  able  to  employ  superphosphate  on  this  formation.  W’ith 
reference  to  heavy  clays,  he  thought  an  ordinary  lifetime  scarcely 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  make  them  good  -workable  tilths. 

A  kitchen  garden  sloping  to  the  north  is  often  badly  suited 
for  crops.  The  culinary  area  is  generally  walled  in,  the  wallj 
being  10ft  to  12ft,  and  choice  fruits  are  grown  thereon.  Hedges 
of  Holly  or  Yew  were  objectionable,  a.s  was  the  near  presence 
of  large  trees,  because  of  the  ingress  of  their  roots,  robbing  tlie 
garden  seil.  The  size  of  a  kitchen  garden  depends  on  the 
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number  of  persons  to  be  served,  an  acre  being  equal  to  the 
needs  of  ten  people.  Belvoir  Castle,  the  gai'dens  of  which  Mr. 
Divers  has  long  presided  over,  contains  .seven  acres  within  the 
walls,  and  seven  and  a  quarter  acres  outside,  with  four  acres  of 
orchards  in  addition.  The  proportion  of  the  above  total  of  four¬ 
teen  and  a  quarter  acres  of  cultivated  ground  used  for  vegetables 
is  two  and  three-CjUarter  acres  ;  two  and  a  c^uarter  acres  are  used 
for  fruits  of  various  kinds;  and  the  remaining  nine  and  a 
quarter  acres  are  occupied  by  vineries,  plant  houses,  frames, 
bedding-plant-ground,  paths,  hedges,  &c. 

Of  vegetables,  the  following  proportions  are  grown,  taking  the 
unit  as  37  square  yards:  Asparaejus  stands  at  32  square  yards; 
Artichokes,  8 ;  Beans  of  various  kinds,  15  ;  Brussels  Sprouts,  14  ; 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers,  14 ;  Cabbages,  17 ;  Carrots,  14 ; 
Parsnips,  3;  Beet,  4;  Celery,  27;  Horseradish,  8;  Leeks,  3; 
Kale,  4;  Peas,  36;  Potatoes  (early),  15;  Potatoes  (midseason), 
50;  Seakale,  14;  Spinach,  9;  Onions,  19;  Savoys,  20;  Turnips 
for  autumn  and  spring,  9 ;  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by 
Shallots,  Garlic,  Saksify,  pot  herbs,  &c.  Turnips  are  grown 
between  rows  of  Peas ;  Lettuces  are  grown  between  Celery ; 
.summer  Spinach  between  Peas ;  and  a  few  other  things  in  a 
similar  manner. 

In  rotation  of  crops  it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow'  a 
strict  rule;  but  the  lecturer  gave  a  few'  broad  principles  in  this 
matter.  Leguminous  crops  are  followed  by  “  green  ”  crops,  such 
as  Brussels  Sprouts,  which  require  more  soda,  lime,  and  sulphates 
than  Peas  and  Beans.  As  Potatoes  demand  much  potash,  a 
suitable  vegetable,  not  requiring  this,  must  follow'  them,  as 
Onions. 

The  w'ell-known,  but  oft-to-be-reioeated  rules  w'ith  regard  to 
sowing  and  thinning,  w'ere  touched  upon.  Mr.  Divers  advised 
the  sowing  only  of  the  finest  seeds,  from  reputable,  seedsmen  ; 
as  bad  seeds  yield  plants  that  fall  prey  to  all  the  diseases  the 
genus  is  heir  to.  Thin  seedlings  early.  He  had  know'n  a  brake 
of  Carrots  ruined  through  having  been  left  a  fortnight  over 
time.  Then,  size  in  vegetables  was  not  the  chief  point  to  be 
considered.  He  placed  cjuality  hrst,  and  second,  a  continuity 
of  supply.  Show'  vegetables,  he  thought,  are  not  appreciated 
by  the  consumer.  Nor  was  heavy  manuring  desirable;  it  per¬ 
verted  the  highest  quality.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  the  whole 
Bnassica  tribe  could  be  greatly  assisted  by  3oz  per  square  yard 
of  supei'phosphate,  and  loz  of  nitrate  of  soda,  supplied  at  a  good 
growing  period,  and  other  chemicals  used  in  conjunction  w'ith 
dung  W'ere  to  be  commended. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Divers  had  something  to  say  on  varieties. 
Bely  on  thoroughly  tested  kinds,  was  his  advice,  especially  where 
a  large  supplj^  has  to  be  maintained.  The  seedsmen  were  blamed 
for  offering  too  many  varieties,  and  it  had  become  a  practice  tor 
every  seedsman  to  prefix  his  or  his  firm’s  name  and  title.  It  Avas 
annoying,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  old  varieties  sent  out  under 
ncAv  names.  This  he  appealed  against.  The  chapter  on  varieties 
was  not  read. 

MR  BECKETT  ON  EXHIBITION  VEGETABLES.” 

The  redoubtable  Aldenham  grower,  Avho  is  an  all-round  gar¬ 
dener  of  mark,  read  his  paper  in  double-quick  time,  yet  so  clearly 
that  his  audience  heard  and  followed  all  he  said.  He  naturally 
supported  the  exhibition  aspect  of  vegetable  culture,  and  went 
on  to  show'  that  .size  i,s  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of  an  exhibitor. 
Beet  is  coar.se,  and  no  good  if  very  large ;  yet  Celery  could  be 
juicy,  succulent,  and  sw'eet  even  when  at  its  large.st :  it 
cannot  be  too  large.  Leeks,  he  said,  should  at  lea.st  have  12m 
of  blanched  stem,  and  be  Gin  in  circumference,  Avithout  any  bulb 
— even  throughout.  The  Leek  demands  great  care  in  culture, 
and  therefore  should  point  high  on  the  boards.  The  highest 
culture  is  absolutely  necessary  also  for  Mushrooms ;  but  Cucum¬ 
bers  are  often  shown  much  too  large. 

The  character  of  the  ground  to  be  dealt  with  should  be  clearly 
understood :  and  no  piece  of  ground  should  be  cropped  for  tw  o 
years  in  succession  Avith  the  same  subject.  Onions  being  an  ex¬ 
ception.  These  may  be  groAvn  on  prepared  beds  year  after  year. 
The  time  to  trench  has  been,  and  is,  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Beckett  seconds  David  Thomson’s  experience,  as  announced 
through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  some  years  ago,  Avhich  is, 
to  leave  the  trenching  of  heavy  .soils  till  the  .spring,  and  light 
.soils  can  be  forked  OA'er  in  the  Avinter.  The  objection  is  made 
that  time  cannot  be  afforded  in  spring,  but  the  be.st.  and  able.st 
gai'deners  can  ahvays  manage  their  assistance  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  leaving  time  for  all  duties,  as  they  come. 

°Mr.  Beckett  explained  the  various  trenching  operations,  Avith 
the  proper  placement  of  manure:  green,  long  manure  at  the 
bottom,  and  he  ahvays  brings  the  loAver  spit  of  soil  to  the  top  ;  no 
bastard  trenching.  The  ground  should  be  broken  up  2ft  to  3ft. 
Previously  to  planting,  the  surface  should  be  forked  over,  and 
top-dressings  may  be  Avorked  in.  In  cropping,  he  makes  Beet  and 
vSalsafy  to  folloAV  Celery,  incorporating  a  liberal  supply  of  soot, 
road  scrapings,  and  old  mortar  rubble  (not  too  coar.se),  and  eA'cn 
after  Celery  lie  trenches  the  ground.  WhereA'er  time  and  labour 
alloAV  it,  he  advises  the  annual  trenching  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

The  exhibiting  of  vegetables  Avas  broached,  and  the  renoAvned 
prizetaker  furni.shed  succinct  hints.  Some  time  before  the  date 


of  an  exhilntion  the  enthusiast  Avill  be  noting  the  different 
.specimens  likely  to  be  his  best,  and  Avill  mark  them  Avith  a  stick. 
This  saves  much  time  at  a  later  date,  and  everything  can  be  done 
to  encourage  the  elect  of  the  crop.  CaulifloAvers,  Cabbages,  and 
Lettuces,  if  too  ferAvard,  can  be  pulled,  and  hung  by  the  roots  in 
a  cool,  dark  cellar.  CaulifloAvers  should  be  covered  Avith  fresh 
leaves  to  preseiw'e  the  purit3'  and  protect  them.  Slugs  should  be 
rigidly  hunted  for.  as  damage  is  speedily  done.  Parsnips  should 
be  left  in  the  ground  till  the  day  before  the  sIioav,  as  tlie^y  speedily 
lose  their  fresh  gloss.  The  points  of  Potatoes  Avere  discussed, 
evenness  and  smoothness  being  great  factors.  Large  Beans  and 
Peas  should  be  regarded  w'ith  faA'Our. 

A  medium-sized  oblong  hamper  is  best  for  the  packing. 
Carrots  and  other  roots  that  have  been  Avaslied  should  be  care¬ 
fully  laid  on  clean,  dainp  mats,  and  the  best  packing  material  is 
fine  AA'ood  Avqol.  All  items  .should  duly  be  noted,  and  labels 
should  be  distinctly  Avritten  for  them,  these  being  iilaced  to¬ 
gether  in  an  ciwelope,  ready  to  be  attached  at  the  proper  time. 
Plent.y  of  Avoll-AA'ashed  Parsley  .should  be  packed  in  for  garnish¬ 
ing,  a.s  this  is  ahvays  useful. 

Three  hours  should  be  .alloAvcd,  if  the  exhibit  is  a  large 
one,  to  set  up  the  collection.  The  essayist  Avent  on  to  describe 
the  place  best  suited  for  the  different  .sorts.  A  central  triangle 
should  be  made  of  CaulifloAvers,  Avhich  ought  to  be  includcd'^in 


Apple,  White  Transparent. 


An  Apple  in  use  during  .July  and  August,  is  a  good  bearer,  of 
general  excellence,  and  very  fine  in  appearance.  It  is  reeoininended 
for  market,  being  useful  either  for  eating  or  cooking.  It  is  com- 
paratiA'ely  new, 


CA'cry  collection.  As  each  subject  of  the  display  is  placed  in 
position,  it  .should  be  coA'ered  Avith  tissue  paper  before  going 
on  to  set  up  the  next  thing.  When  the  collection  has  been 
placed  in  position,  the  conditions  of  the  schedule  must  be  care- 
fullA’'  checked,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  evei'A'thing  is  com¬ 
plied  Avith.  Schedules,  said  Mr.  Beckett,  ought  distinctlA'  to 
specify  the  number  of  each  vegetable  desired.  This  saves  "con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertaint.v.  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Onions,  and 
Tomatoes  should  be  ahvays  included  in  collections  if  possible,  and 
Peas,  Beans,  Ac.,  if  in  season. 

MR.  LOBJOIT  ON  THE  ”  MARKETING  OF  VEGETABLES. 

London,  in  area  and  population,  has  outgroAvn  the  old  means 
of  supply  that  Avere  adeciuate  Avhen  the  Georges  reigned.  There 
is  noAV  scarce! A'  a  market  garden  Avithin  ten  miles  of  the  ('it.v,  and 
tlie^'  Avill  soon  be  tAventA'  miles.  London  is  looked  on  as  the  indu.s- 
trial  centre  l\y  producers  so  far  east  as  Japan,  and  so  far  Avest  as 
San  Francisco,  and  the.y  come  in  increasing  numbers  from  the 
Antinodes. 

There  is  reason  for  complaint  in  the  means  of  disposal.  With 
one  great  central  market,  the  suburban  greengrocer  has  to  drive 
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bis  van  in  to  take  back  the  produce  that  a  few  hours  previously 
liad  passed  his  own  door.  This  compels  liim  to  be  up  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  working  in  darkness  or  dim  light,  and  ere 
the  vegetables  are  disposed  of  to  consumers  in  the  outskirts  they 
are  both  deteriorated  through  much  handling  back  and  forward, 
and  dear  in  price.  The  question  is  often  asked,  "Wliy  are 
vegetables  so  dear?”  One  cau.'e  is  the  want  of  means  of 
adequately  gauging  the  market.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  the 
scavenger  often  carts  off  many  .surplus  vegetables  that  have  had 
to  be  pitched  upon  the  streets,  just  as  loads  of  flowers  are  de- 
sti'oyed  in  the  .same  manner. 

The, costermonger  does  a  good  service  by  taking  quantities  of 
vegetables  into  densely  populated  quarters.  The  .system  of 
delivery  direct  to  the  retail  dealer  is  .slowly  being  developed.. 
Often,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  stock  offered  by  the  suburban 
greengrocer  is  a  libel  on  the  succulent,  fresh  vegetables  that  one 
may  find  leaving  the  market  gardens.  Then,  again,  local  mar¬ 
kets  must  do  something  to  remedy  e-xisting  evils,  and  Mr.  Lobjoit 
referred  to  the  local  market  at  Brentford,  Middlesex,  whicii 
allows  salesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  market  oftener 
than  they  had  done,  and  so  maintain  constant  .supplies  of  fresh 
material.  “What,”  asked  the  lecturer,  “is  the  u.se  of  growing 
vegetables  if  your  market  fails  you  when  you  have  grown  them  ?  ” 

Expenses  are  now  higher,  and  means  of  culture  are  different 
to  what  was  pursued  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  In  Fulham  and 
elsewhere  sixpence  a  rod  used  to  be  paid  for  bastard  trenching, 
and,  while  Badishes  and  Turnips  used  to  be  sown  in  drills  by  hand, 
they  are  now  sown  broadca.st.  Peas  were  trained  to  stakes  twenty 
years  ago  :  now  they  are  never  supported  ;  but,  of  course,  all  this 
is  to  be  allowed  if  good  producei  can  be  grown  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

But  the  chief  banOv d’  one  of  the  leading  points  of  grievance 
Avith  the  market  gardeners  is  that  there  is  so  much  knocking 
about  of  produce.  First  the  C'auliflower.s,  ,say,  from  the  fields  go 
to  the  carts,  then  in  the  markets  they  are  thrown  into  a  heap; 
back  they  go  into  buyers’  baskets,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
shops,  they  are  throAvn  out  upon  benches. 

Nothing  seems  yet  to  be  devised  for  lessening  the  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  getting  Radishes  to  market,  taking  them  but  as 
one  instance.  The  binding  of  the  bunches  costs  twopence  a 
dozen,  and  tying  another  penny,  and  the  marketmen  only  obtain 
fivepence  a  dozen  bunches.  If  a  machine  could  be  ijatented  to 
grade,  bind,  and  assort  these  and  other  things  a  great  gain  AAould 
be  effected. 

There  are  tAvo  schools  of  market  gardeners — one  that  grows 
produce  that  can  bear  carriage  from  a  distance,  the  other  where 
Aveight  of  produce  necessitates  nearness  to  market,  even  if  the 
land  rent  is  there;  thus  the  couplet  “Land  dearer:  But  market 
nearer.”  Rhubarb  is  never  far  from  market.  Certain  localities, 
of  course,  are  greatly  famed  for  certain  A'egetables,  the  di.strict 
being  specially  suited  for  tbem  ;  and  Mr.  Lobjoit  said  that  the 
tendency  is  for  the  greater  centralisation  of  crops. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  DiA^ers’  essay,  the  one  Ave  summarise 
dealt  hardly  Avith  the  iniquities  (!)  of  the  seedsmen,  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which  Avas  gilded  by  humorous  allu.sions,  being  laid  agaimst 
the  catalogues  Avith  the  novelties,  all  distinct  and  guaranteed, 
like  the  Avine  lists  of  hotels.  Looking  into  one  catalogue  (one 
taken  at  random),  the  lecturer  found  IIG  different  Peas,  29 
varieties  of  Beans,  and  IG  Lettuces. 

In  continuing,  Mr.  Lobjoit  Avanted  to  knoAv  Avhy  there  Avas 
such  an  inordinate  rage  for  size.  Short,  crisp,  nutty  Celery  Avas 
.surely  preferable  to  huge  sticks;  yet  “Best”  is  market  termi¬ 
nology  ahvays  means  largest.  The  rage  for  size  is  most  remark¬ 
able  in  Cos  Lettuces.  If  a  Cos  Lettuce  is  not  large  it  is  not 
Avanted.  A  dozeh  of  “large”  bring  Is.  8d.  ;  of  “small,”  Gd.  for 
22!  Yet,  who  OA'er  saAv  a  Lettuce  .sent  to  table  AA’hole?  The 
.speculation  of  late  years  in  Aubergines  and  other  less  groAvn 
vegetables  has  been  “a  bit  of  a  gamble,”  OAving  to  the  sombre 
seasons. 

Mushroom  groAving,  the  lecturer  said,  was  noAv  reduced  to  an 
exact  science.  At  one  time  it  Avas  common  to  haA^e  excellent 
crops  one  year,  and  the  groAver  could  not  tell  Iioav  he  got  them  : 
and  the  next,  though  every  care  had  been  taken,  the  crop  Avould 
fail.  The  last  Avords  Avere  deAmted  to  cynical  references  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Avhich  could  not  make  up  its  mind  Iioav  to 
classify  the  market  gardener  and  his  calling.  And,  speaking  of 
encouragement  to  marketmen,  Mr.  Lobjoit  said  the  outlook  Avas 
bad  Avhen  a  certain  society  “  Avhich  shall  be  nameless  hei’e  ”  (the 
R.H.S.)  omitted  even  to  have  one  vegetable  class  set  apart  for 
the  market  gardener  and  his  kin. 

Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  Hudson  were  both  absent,  and  their 
papers  Avere  taken  as  read.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Koav,  Avas 
sent,  entitled  “The  Productivity  of  Seeds.” 


THE  GARDENERS’  DINNER* 

It  Avas  said  truly  that  no  such  dinner  ,as  that  Avhich  Ave  record 
has  been  held  since  186G.  There  Avere  fully  400  gardeners  and 
lady  friends  present,  the  magnificent  King’s  Hall  at  the  Holborn 


*  This  dinner  was  quite  a  separate  event,  and  not  promoted  by  the  R.II.S.  ; 
luit  coininjr  on  the  tir.st  day  of  the  meeting  it  may  be  allowed  as  part  cf  the 
complete  nrogramme  under  our  title. 


Restaurant  being  packed  to  OA'erfloAving.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
E.sq.,  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  the 
chair,  but  the  breach  Avas  filled  by  Viscount  Duncannon,  Avho 
most  Avorthily  acquitted  the  duties  pertaining  thereto. 

Having  partaken  cf  the  A’ery  excellent  repast,  the  secretary 
of  the  Dinner  Committee,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  read  a  number  of 
letters  from  absent  gentlemen.  One  Avas  from  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Hole,  who  is  prostrated  by  illness  in  North  Wales  ;  but  the 
genial  Dean  sent  a  characteristic  letter,  Avith  “  an  old  man’s 
blessing  and  love  for  his  brethren,”  and  he  quoted  the  words  of 
Mr.  Francis  RiA^ers  to  himself  many  years  ago  :  “Your  delight  in 
floAvers  Avill  never  leave  you.” 

'  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  had  Avritten  from  his  sick  bed, 
and  his  most  pleasant  communication  shoAA'ed  Iioav  keen  Avas  his 
sympathj'  Avith  the  gardener  and  the  gardener’s  calling,  and  he 
referred  to  this  meeting,  Avhich  gave  old  bothyites  the  means  of 
meeting  after  long  years  of  separation.  And  ere  the  chairman 
commenced  his  address  under  the  toast  “  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  all  other  Horticultural  Societies,”  he  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  fi'om  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  avIio  Avished  to  add  a 
greeting,  and  hoped  that  a  pleasant  evening  Avould  be  spent. 

The  chairman  Avas  in  his  best  form,  and  for  tAventy  minutes 
held  his  hearers’  keenest  attention.  He  referrecl  to  “the  hearty 
handshake  from  many  an  old  friend  ”  Avhich  the  present  dinner 
Avould  bring  about.  He  took  his  audience  later  to  Ireland, 
Avhere,  though  there  are  many  poor  cottages  and  poor  people, 
there  are  likeAvi.se  many  fine  gardens  and  cottage  fronts.  Lorcl 
Duncannon  thought  Ireland  could  develop  its  fruit  culture  large 
and  small,  and  be  made  profitable.  He  Avas  strong  in  the  praises 
of  his  gardener,  and  of  his  OAvn  gentle  partner  in  married  life, 
aaIio  study  the  garden  they  have.  And  almost  in  his  last  Avords 
the  chairman  said,  and  Avith  all  sincerity:  “If  any  of  you  are 
near  my  oAvn  garden,  give  me  a  call,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you.” 

In  re.sponcling.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the 
R.H.S.,  had  a  stirring  appeal  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Hall 
Fund  of  the  Society.  He  looked  back  to  1887,  Avhen  the  R.H.S. 
had  only  770  subscribing  FelloAvs,  and  a  debt  of  £1,200.  Noav 
it  has  fully  7,000  FelloAvs,  and  as  many  pounds  sterling  per 
year  of  an  income,  plus  £450  as  revenue  on  surplus  funds.  He 
asked,  “Are  there  not  plenty  of  Avealthy  people  in  this  country 
of  ours,  Avho,  Avithout  an  effort,  could  reduce  the  paltry  debt  of 
the  Hall,  a  matter  of  £20.000?”  Yachting,  hoi’se-racing,  motor¬ 
ing,  A^ersus  gardening.  'Which  ? 

After  several  songs.  Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  Bart.,  rose  and 
gave  “  Gardening  and  Gardeners.”  He  alluded  to  his  OAvn 
younger  clays,  Avhen  floAvers  on  dinner  tables  Avere  altogether 
the  exception.  Noav  rich  and  poor  alike  havei  them.  .  Those 
rnttage  fronts,  too,  that  are  bright  Avith  floAvers,  are  these  not 
the  happy  homes  of  England?  “  Hoav  much  Ave  OAve  to  our 
gardeners,  and  Iioav  great  are  their  responsibilities !  ”  Sir 
Trevor  uttered  the  Avords  as  only  a  true  lover  of  floAvers,  gardens, 
and  gardeners  could.  “  The  art  and  craft  of  gardening  is  under- 


Apple,  Lord  Hindlip. 

This  Avas  sent  out  in  1896.  It  is  a  dessert  Apple,  an  excellent 
bearer,  of  Aveeping  groAvth,  the  fruits  of  capital  flavour,  coloured  a  rich 
russet  red.  Its  season  is  from  .January  to  May, 
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stood  in  England  in  a  way  not  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,”  was 
another  sentence  from  Sir  Trevor,  and  he  told  a  story  of  a  visit 
to  Geneva  years  ago,  where  he  received  a  present  of  fi’uit,  a 
present  such  as  made  the  waiters  and  others  stare  ;  and  these 
were  grown  by  an  English  gardener.  To  the  lady  gardeners  you 
will  extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  especially  if  they  will  leave 
alone  the  “  plums.” 

In  conclusion.  Sir  Trevor  said  that  as  votes  will  ho  flying 
about  very  soon,  he  hoped  the  claims  of  so  great  and  good  a 
gardener  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  recognised. 

Mr.  T.  Challis  and  Mr.  J.  Meindoe  responded,  the  former 
opening  his  eloquent  and  high-levelled  speech  by  saying  he  felt 
very  much  as  most  gardeners  did  after  that  dreadful  week  .in 
last  April  when  they  were  left  “  peachless.”  Notwithstanding 
the  metaphors,  Mr.  Challis  rendered  a  splendid  address. 

The  remaining  toasts  (which,  be  it  noted,  we  were  quite 
unable  to  report,  owing  to  the  uncomplimentary  and  incessant 
din  which  arose  from  the  unnecessarily  long  and  numerous 
speeches) — the  remaining  toasts  were  devoted  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Press,  the  Gardening  Charities,  the  Horticultural 
Trade,  and  the  Chairman.  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Veitch.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Geo.  Bunyard,  B.  Dean,  Geo.  Gordon, 
Owen  Thomas,  Geo.  Dickson,  C.  H.  Curtis,  H.  B.  May,  and  A. 
Dean. 

The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flow-ers  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  fruit  came  from  Mr.  Peter  Kay. 

THE  SHOW— FRUIT. 

DIVISION  I. 

•  Fruit  grown  under  gla?s  or  otherwise.  Open  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs  onlj'. 

Class  1  w'as  for  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit, 
six  kinds  at  least.  Here  there  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  w'ho  w'as  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  Grapes 
w’ere  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Alnwick  Seedling, 
all  in  first  rate  form.  Pine  Cayenne,  decidedly  small  for  this 
varietj'.  The  Melons  were  Thornton  Hero  and  Beatrice  Barnes. 
Peaches  were  excellent,  the  varieties  being  Princess  of  Wales, 
Barrington,  and  Golden  Eagle.  Nectarines,  Albert  Victor 
(grand)  and  Humboldt.  The  Apples  were  good  and  w'ell  coloured. 
Washington,  Ribstou  Pippin,  and  King  of  Pippins  were  the 
varieties  represented,  while  a  good  dish  of  Pear  Doyenne  du 
Comice  and  Browm  Turkey  Figs  completed  the  display. 

In  class  2  there  was  but  a  single  competitor  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit.  This  was  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor, 
Romsey,  Hants,  and  made  a  first  rate  display  too.  The  Grapes 
were  Mrs.  Prince,  in  first-rate  form,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Orange  Walburton  Admirable,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pear,  and  Cox’s  Pippin  Apple. 

Class  3  was  for  a  collection  of  Grapes,  six  distinct  varieties, 
of  three  bunches  each,  both  black  and  white.  Again  there  was 
only  one  competitor.  IMr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  who  made  a  fine 
displaj’ ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  effective  had  each  variety 
been  staged  together,  the  only  white  variety  being  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Black  Hambui-gli,  Barbaro.ssa  (immense  clusters), 
Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Madresfield  Court,  small 
bunches  of  well  coloured  berries.  A  really  fine  exhibit. 

The  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  only  brought  out  six 
competitors,  and  nothing  sensational  in  either  bunches  or 
berries.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  for 
good  bunches  with  small  berries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  followed 
wdth  better  berries,  but  poorer  in  colour;  while  Mr.  G.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Miss  A.  S.  Ridge,  Highfield,  Englefield  Green, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Some  of  the  exhibits  in  this  class  were 
not  wmrthy  of  a  City  barrow  stall,  much  less  a  class  at  this  .show’. 

Mrs.  Pincc'  was  exhibited  by  three  competitors,  the  first 
position  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  who  had  grand 
bunches  of  this  variety,  though  rather  “  underdone,”  Mr.  Jas 
Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garlies- 
town,  N.B.,  being  second. 

There  were  five  contestants  for  Black  Alicante,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq., -Castle  Hill,  Englefield 
Green,  being  first  with  nice  clusters,  though  rather  deficient 
in  bloom.  Mr.  M.  Brodie,  gardener  to  S.  Platt,  Esq.,  Wargrave 
Hill,  Twyford,  was  a  capital  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener 
to  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  third. 

The  class  for  Madresfield  Court  w’as  represented  by  four 
exhibitors,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  scoring  an  easy  first  witli  three 
loiiQf  bunches  of  excellent  colour;  while  Mr.  R.  Milner,  gardener 
to  Miss  Talbot,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot,  made  a  good  second, 
and  the  third  exhibitor  had  neglected  to  place  his  card  on  the 
exhibit. 

For  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  Grape,  no  less  than 
six  exhibit.s  were  staged,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  MitcheH  for  a  grand  exhibit  of  Gros  Maroc.  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  Col.  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon,  Halling- 
bury  Place,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  came  next  with  the  same  variety. 
Mr.  W.  Allan  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  similar  variety. 


Nut,  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

A  finely  flavoured  Nut  of  medium  size  ;  thick  shell. 


Muscat  of  Alexandria  appeared  to  be  more  popular,  there 
being  no  le.ss  than  eleven  contestants.  HoAvever,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  scored  with  three  weTl  coloured  bunchee,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Lock,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  with  fine  bunches;  while 
Mr.  W.  Allan  was  third  wdth  smaller  bunches  of  well  coloured 
berries,  though  .somewhat  shrivelled. 

There  were  but  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three  bunche.s 
of  any  Frontiguan  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  being  placed 
first  with  thi-ee  nice  bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon.  Mr.  Jas. 
Lock  followed  with  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Grindrod,  gardener  to  Captain  Clive,  Whitfield,  Here¬ 
ford,  was  third  with  Golden  Queen. 

DIVISION  II. 

The  class  open  to  nurserymen  and  market  growers  only  is 
one  that  always  excites  the  keenest  interest.  On  this  occa.sion, 
how’ever,  the  produce  was  in  keeping  w  ith  the  sea.son  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  decidedly  below  par,  at  all  events  as  far  as  .size 
was  concerned.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
were  awarded  first  place,  and  a  first-rate  display  was  made,  too, 
the  colour  being  excellent,  though  the  size  was  decidedly  below 
what  one  sees  from  the  Maidstone  firm.  The  best  dishes  of 
Apples  were  Worce.?ter  Pearmain,  Twenty  Ounce,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Grenadier,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seed¬ 
ling,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Gold  Medal,  AVashington,  and  Allington 
Pippin.  The  most  noteworthj"  dishes  of  Pears  were  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Vicar  of  AVinkfield,  General  Todtleben,  Princess,  and 
Durondeau.  Plums  were  .sparsely  represented,  but  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Nuts  was  displayed,  which  must  have  been  interesting 
to  the  visitors.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  were 
second  with  a  fine  exhibit  of  Apples,  arranged  in  baskets  and 
plates.  The  fruits  were  below  average  size,  but  wonderfully 
bright  and  clean.  The  be.st  ba.skets  were  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Barron,  Wealthy.  Allington  Pippin,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were  awarded  third 
for  a  highly  coloured  exhibit,  which  was  also  well  arranged. 
The  best  Apples  wewe  Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Cellini,  Pea.sgood’s 
None.such,  Grenadier,  Jas.  Grieve,  Red  Quarrendeu,  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  ;  a  really  fine  ex¬ 
hibit,  though  the  dishes  were  duplicated  right  and  left,  Avhich 
was  difficult  to  understand.  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Bas.saleg,  Newport, 
Mon.,  was  an  excellent  fourth  with  an  exhibit  arrangwl  in 
ba.skets,  rvhich,  however,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  object 
in  view.  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons.  Hounslow,  were  out  in 
the  cold,  though  why  was  not  appai’ent. 

In  class  lo,  for  itift  run  of  tabling,  Mr.  J.  B.  Caltlwell  led  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Mount  was  second,  and  Mrs.  Pewbitt  third. 

For  32ft  run  of  6ft  tabling  (orchard  hou.se  fruit  and  trees), 
Me.ssrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  their 
collection  being  magnificent. 

DIVISION  III. 

Fruits  grown  in  the  open  air  (except  class  30).  Gardeners 
and  amateurs  only. 

The  section  started  at  class  17  for  twenty-four  dishes  distinct, 
sixteen  cooking  and  eight  des.sert,  Mr.  W.  AVilkins,  gardener 
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to  Win.  B5'tlnvay,  Esq.,  Narborougli,  Llanelly,  being  in  the  van 
with  inost  excelfent  .samples,  admirably  coloured,  and  they  bore 
evident  traces  of  careful  culture.  His  dishes  of  Alexander, 
Newton  Wonder,  Jame.s  Grieve,  Allington,  Tylerbs  Kernel,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  Avere  first  rate.  The  second  place  fell  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  of  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  Avith  fine  dishes  of  Egremont  Russet,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Stone’s,  and  Cox’s.  Third  came  to  Mr.  Win.  Lewis,  gar¬ 
dener  to  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park,  Maid.stone, 
with  a  fine  set,  the  Cox’s  being  perfection. 

For  eighteen  dishes,  in  tAvelve  cooking  and  six  dessert  kinds, 
Mr.  Chas.  TTane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Alexander,  Chevering  Hun- 
tou,  Maid.stone,  Avas  first  Avith  handsome  dishes  of  Lane’s,  Peas- 
good’s,  Chri.stmas  Pearmain,  Warner’s  King,  and  NeAvton 
M''onder.  The  second  place  Avas  aivarded  to  Mrs.  Thos.  Ridge- 
well,  Ossett  Grange,  Essex,  Avith  rather  uneven  samples  in  the 
back  roAv,  but  altogether  they  Avere  good;  and  third  out  of  six 
entries  came  to  Mr.  J.  Cornford,  Quex  Park,  Birchington, 
Thanet,  and  must  have  run  No.  2  very  closely. 

First,  second,  and  third,  respectively  in  clas.s  19,  for  the 
tweh^e  dishes  of  Apples,  Avere  Mr.  A.  Port  eons,  of  Belmont,  East 
Barnett;  J.  W.  Barks,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  Surrey;  and 
J.  G.  Weston,  Bessboro’,  PiltoAvn,  Ireland;  the.se  alone  show¬ 
ing.  The  fruits  Avere  good  all  through,  the  Irish  fruits  being 
highly  coloured. 

Cfass  20,  for  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  brought  out  no  less 
than  ten  entries,  the  lead  being  Avith  Mr.  J.  Daives,  Ledbury 
Park,  Ledbury, 
who  had  Pott’s 
Seedling,  War- 
ner’.s  King,  Eck- 
linville,  P  e  a  s  - 
good’s  None.such, 

Tyler’s  Kernel, 
and  Bismarck,  all 
large  fruiters. 

Mi\  IV.  Wilkins, 
of  Llanelly,  AA-as  a 
good  second  Avith 
Alexander, 

Stone’s,  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ron  as  good  sam¬ 
ples,  there  being 
no  third  prize. 

The  .six  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples 
(class  21)  made_  a 
fairly  bright  dis¬ 
play*.  Here  again 
there  were  ten 
competitors,  and 
Mr.  IV.  Wilkins 
Avas  a  good  first 
Avith'  eA'en.  un¬ 
blemished,  mode¬ 
rate-sized  exam¬ 
ples  of  Ribston, 

Allington,  Gas¬ 
coigne’s,  Cox’s, 

Egremont,  and 
others.  Mr.  Win.  LeAA'is,  Maidstone,  AA'as  second,  Avith  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Cox’s,  Wealthy,  and  Gascoigne’s. 

Dessert  Pears,  eighteen  dishes.  Here  Avere  some  grand 
.samples  in  three  separate  displays.  The  blue  ribbon  fell  to  Mr. 
G.  WoodAvard,  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court, 
Maidstone,  notAvithstanding  the  terrible  hailstorms,  Avhich  so 
nearly  ruined  all  he  had  early  in  the  year.  His  samples  Avere 
realh^  magnificent,  good  dishes  being  shoAvn  in  Conference, 
Fondante  Thiriot,  Le  Brun,  Pitmaston,  Louise  Bonne,  and  M. 
Marillat.  The  Le  Brun  is  a  soft-yelloAV  coloured  Pear,  very 
.smooth  and  beautiful.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  The  Mote,  Maidstone, 
came  next  Avith  a  beautiful  display  of  M.  Marillat,  also  Direc- 
teur  Hardy,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre  Alexandra, 
Lucas,  and  Beurre  Baltet  Pere.  The  third  Avas  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Cornford,  of  Quex  Park,  Thanet,  Avho  had  a  Avell-selected  assort¬ 
ment  . 

For  nine  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Hy.  Parr,  Trent  Park,  Ncav 
Barnet,  Avas  the  only  exhibitor,  Avith  good  Beui’re  Clairgeau, 
Thompson,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Doyenne  Bous.soch.  For 
the  .six  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Moor,  Banstead  Wood,  Surrey,  Avas  second 
to  Mr.  W.  Mancey,  Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham,  the  latter 
shoAving  clean,  fine  fruits  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Duroudeau,  and  Pitmaston 
Duche.ss. 

The  other  classes  (for  Peaches  and  Plums)  in  this  section  Avill 
be  briefly  reported  in  our  next. 

DIVISION  lY. 

Special  district  county  prizes,  for  amateurs  and  gardeners.  Each 
class  has  a  section  for  Apples,  and  another  for  Pears,  distinguished 
by ‘‘A. A.,”  for  Apples,  and  “B.B.”  for  Pears.  In  our  report  Ave 


omit  these,  placing  Pears  after  Apples.  The  prizes  are  valuable, 
amounting  throughout  to  £1  for  firsts,  and  los.  for  seconds,  with 
third  class  single  railway  fare  from  exhibitor’s  nearest  station  to 
London.  All  the  fruits  are  grown  out  of  doors. 

ScRREA',  Sussex,  H.axt.s,  Dorset,  Soaierset,  Dea’on  and  Cornwall. — 
For  Apples  W.  Stowers  was  first  with  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Cox’s 
Orange,  Bismarck,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Warner’s  King,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  fair  second. 

The  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  was  won  by  Mr. 
Coleman  Avith  good  examples  of  Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  others. 

Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  .and  Middle¬ 
sex. — Six  dishes  of  Apples — four  cooking,  two  dessert.  First,  Mr.  J.  Elli- 
cott,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Haldon  House,  with  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Ecklinville,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Loddington,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  H.  Aveny,  gardener  to  R.  P. 
Grace,  Esq.,  was  a  moderate  second.  Mr.  T.  Turton  w’as  first  for 
Pears,  and  Mr.  G.  Grigg  second. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  .and  Rutland. — Mr. 
J.  Ellett,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  K.  B.  Osborn,  Bart.,  Chicksands  Priory, 
Shefford,  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  Apples,  which  included  good 
samples  of  Golden  Noble  and  Blenheim  Orange  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Davies, 
gardener  to  A.  W.  G.  Wright,  Esq.,  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  was 
second.  For  six  dishes  of  Pears,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Cote  House,  Westbury,  AA'as  first  with  fair 
samples  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle. 

DIVISION  Y. 

Single  dishes  of 
fruit  grown  in  the 
open  air.  Open  to 
gardeners  and  ama¬ 
teurs  only.  Two 
prizes  are  given  in 
each  class  (except 
52,  61,  64,  70,  71, 
75,  and  88),  first, 
7s.;  second,  5s, 

Choice  Dessert 
Apples. 

Allington  Pn*- 
piN. — First,  Mr.  R. 
Milner,  gardener  to 
Miss  Talbot,  Mar- 
gam  Park,  Port  Tal¬ 
bot  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  StoAvers,  gar¬ 
dener  to  G.  H. 
Dean,  Esq.,  Sitting- 
bourne.  Ten  ex¬ 
hibits  appeared  in 
the  class. 

American  Mo¬ 
ther. — Tavo  entries. 
First,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade,  gardener  to 
Right  Hon.  Lord 
Poltiinore,  Exeter ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  HayAVOod,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate,  Avith  poor  samples. 

Blenhei.ai  Orange  (small,  highly-coloured  fruits,  which  will  pass 
through  a  Sin.  ring). — First,  Mr.  Geo.  Grabbe,  gardener  to  T.  Lloyd 
Davies,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Huddlestone;  second,  Mr.  W.  Stowers. 
Ten  entries  appeared  in  the  class. 

Charles  Ross. — Llessrs.  Horne,  of  Clifie,  Rochester,  awarded  three 
prizes  for  this  neAv  Apple — £5,  £3,  and  £2  respectively.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colvill,  Sidmouth,  Avas  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  deservedly 
took  first  prize. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. — Mr.  W.  Stowers  Avas  first  here  with  good 
fruits,  and  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  gardener  to  Walpole  GreenAvell,  Esq., 
Marden  Park,  second  out  of  thirteen  entries. 

Egremont  Russet. — Mr.  Lintott  first  with  a  fine  exhibit ;  second, 
Mr.D.  McAinst,  gardenerto  C.  P.  Wykeham,Esq.,  Leeds  Castle,  Maid¬ 
stone.  Five  entries. 

James  Grieve. — Three  entries.  First,  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Montrose 
Villa,  Caversham  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Harrison.  The  former  were  fine 
samples. 

King  of  the  Pippins. — There  were  seventeen  entries  in  this  class, 
the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  McMurdie,  and  the  second  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  gardener  to  A.  W.  G.  Wright,  Esq.,  Quarry  House, 
NeAvent,  Gloucestershire. 

Mannington’s  Pearmain. — First,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kingscroft,  Higher 
Bebington,  Cheshire,  AA’ith  good  samples;  second,  Mr.  E.  Coleman, 
gardener  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  I^rith,  Tonbridge. 

Margil. — First,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq., 
Biggleswade  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Ribston  Pippin. — Twelve  entries.  First,  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Ashburnham  Place  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Stowers,  with  smaller  but  well-coloured  samples. 


Messrs.  Veitch’s  Fruit  Store  at  Langley.  (See  page  305.) 
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“  Ant  Other  Variety.” — In  this  class  eight  fruits  were  required  to 
a  dish  for  the  judges  to  be  able  to  taste  two  of  them.  There  were 
twenty-four  entries  in  this  class,  the  tirst  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrison  with  a  good  dish  of  Washington,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  was 
second  with  a  grand  dish  of  Worcester  Pearmain,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle  was 
tliird  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Allen  fourth  with  St. 
Edmund’s  Pippin. 

Choice  Cooking  Apples. 

Bismarck. — First,  Mr.  W.  Stowers;  second,  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams, 
Pencalerick,  Truro  ;  six  entries. 

Blexiieiji Orange  (large  fruits). — Nine  entries;  first,  Mr.  A.  Basile  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  F.  Stowers,  both  good  dishes. 

Bramley’s  Seedling  (Prizes  by  Messrs.  H.  Merrywell,  Southwell). — 
Nineentries;  Mr.  Stowers  was  first  with  a  grand"  dish,  and  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Pearson,  Brickendonbury,  Hertford  ;  Mr. 
A.  Basile,  third. 

Gascoyne’s  Sc.\rlet  Seedling. — Five  entries;  first,  Mr.  W. 
Stow’ers  ;  second,  Mr.  Lintott.. 

Golden  Noble. — Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  was  tirst  in  seven  entries; 
second,  Mr.  Stowers. 

L.ane’s  Prince  Albert. — A  fine  class  of  thirteen  entries.  First, 
Mr,  Stowers,  with  grand  fruit;  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  second. 

Lord  Derby. — Mr.  Wallace,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Roe- 
bampton,  was  a  good  first  here,  followed  by  IMr.  Stowers. 

Mere  de  Menage. — First,  Mr.  Stowers,  with  big  samples  ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Page,  gardener  to  J.  B,  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Newton  ‘Wonder  (prizes  by  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham, 
and  open  only  to  exhibitors  living  in  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  or 
counties  further  north). — This  was  a  good  class.  The  tirst  prize  went 
to  Mr.  W.  Allan,  with  tine  examples.  Mr.  J.  Day  was  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle,  third. 

Newton  Wonder. — Prizes  by  Pearson  and  Sons.  Open  only  to 
exhibitors  living  south  of  the  before-named  counties.  First,  Mr.  W. 
Stow'ers,  with  fine  examples  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Lintot ;  and  third,  Mr. 
W.  Strugnell  Rood  Ashton. 

Peasgood’s  Nonesuch.— Four  entries.  First,  Mr.  Stowers  with 
grand  samples;  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Page. 

Stirling  Castle. — Eight  entries.  First,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  gardener 
to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Welford  Pard,  Newbury  ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Turton,  gardener  to  J.  K.  D.  Whngtield  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne 
Castle. 

Warner’s  King. — First,  Mr.  J.  Lee  ;  second,  Mr.  Stowers. 

“  Any  Other  Variety.” — This  was  a  strong  class,  and  the  first 
prize  w’ent  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Stone’s  ;  second,  Mr, 
J.  Vert,  gardener  to  Right  Honourable  and  Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke, 
Saffron  Walden,  with  the  same  variety;  third,  Mr.  Coleman,  with 
Royal  George  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Aveny  fourth,  with  the  same  variety. 

Choice  Dessert  Pears. 

Beurre  Superfin. — Three  exhibits.  First,  Mrs.  W.  Turton 
second,  Mr.  W.  H,  Bannister. 

CoiiTE  DE  Lamy. — First,  IMr.  T.  W,  Herbert,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
Charlesworth,  Red  Hill.  One  exhibit. 

Doyenne  du  Cojiice. — A  fine  class.  First,  Mr.  E.  Gilmore, 
gardener  to  Lord  Northbourne,  Northbourne  Abbey,  Kent ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barks,  gardener  to  H.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Bletchingley, 
Surrey. 

Dorondeau. — Three  entries.  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  with  fine 
samples  ;  second,  IMr.  W’,  Allan. 

E-mile  d’Heyst. — Three  entries.  First,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  with  fine 
samples;  second,  Mr.  D.  McAinst. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Five  entries.  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  first ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Allan.  Both  good. 

Marie  Louise. — Four  entries.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  first ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Mancey,  gardener  to  A.  Bensey,  Esq  ,  "Upper  Galton  Park, 
Merstham. 

Pitmaston  Duchess.- a  fine  class  of  six  entries  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks 
was  a  good  first  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Allan. 

Thompson. — First,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor. 

“Any  Other  Variety”  (eight  fruits). — Mr.  Allan,  first,  with 
Striped  Williams,  Bon  Chretien  ;  second,  ]\Ir,  W.  Harrison,  with 
Doyennd  Boussoch ;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks,  with  a  good  dish  of 
Fondante  Thirriott. 

DIVISION  YI. 

Fruit,  inisoellaneous.  The  Gold  Medal  premier  award  in 
class  89  for  home  pre.served  or  home-bottled  Briti.sh-grown 
fiuits,  open  to  all,  was  secured  by  the  Lady  Warwick  College, 
from  Studley.  The  exhibit  occupied  a  space  8ft  by  (ift,  and  the 
fruits  were  shown  in  clear  glass  jars,  a  vei’y'  well  staged  display, 
and  the  preserves  were  varied  and  excellent.  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Austin  and  Co.,  St.  Jame.s’  Works,  Kingston-on-Tliames,  were 
liere  beaten,  the  fruits  appearing  not  nearly  so  fresh  and 
tempting  as  those  bottled  by  the  Hostel  folks.  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Bangor,  cf  The  Chalet,  Southwick,  was  not  placed. 

Class  89,  F.-  This  class  was  also  open  to  all,  and  could  in¬ 
clude  “foreign  grown  and  preserved  or  bottled  fruits.”  The 
only  exhibitor  here  was  Miss  C.  F.  Martin,  Willowbrook, 
Auburn,  New  York,  who  had  beoutiful  Pears,  green  Tematoc-s, 
Ac. 


Bottled  fruits  (class  90),  eighteen  bottles  of  exhibits,  to 
include  six  different  kinds  at  least.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Markham, 
Hasland  Hall,  Chesterfield,  beat  IMrs.  K.  Beckett,  Aldcnham, 
Eistre?,  there  being  three  exhibits. 

Bottled  fruits,  class  91,  exhibits  of  a  dozen  bottles.  Mr.  J. 
Bushell,  of  Sandling,  near  Maidstone,  led;  and  Miss  Alice  M. 
Smith,  The  Bungalow,  Southwick,  Brighton,  second,  only  two 
exhibiting. 

VEGETABLES. 

In  thci  prize  schedule,  ,the  Society  notifies  exhibitors  that 
“official  labels  for  the  correct  naming  of  the  various  items  will 
be  supplied,”  and,  further,  “that  correctness  in  naming  will 
have  great  weight  with  the  judges.” 

DIVISION  YII. 

Starting  at  class  92,  the  ■Vegetable  classes  ran  to  the  lOlst, 
making  a  total  of  seventy  cla.sses,  the  final  one  being  for  “any 
vegetable  not  mentioned  above,”  thus  leaving  an  opening  for 
originals. 


One  of  Bunyard’s  Pot  Plums. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  pot  trees  at  Allington  (Messrs.  Bunyard 
and  Co.’s  nursery)  on  page  306. 


In  class  92,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  occupying  not  more 
than  100  sq  ft,  and  open  only  to  the  trade,  the  only  exhibitors 
were  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  to  whom'a  silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 

In  92a,  for  a  collection  occupying  50  sq  ft.  open  to  the  trade 
only,  the  premier  position  was  held  by  iMessrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter,  who  obtained  a  Silver-gilt.  Knightian  Medal. 
Mes.srs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  had  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal; 
and  Mes.srs.  Clieal  and  Sons  had  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. 

In  the  class  for  amateurs’  collections  of  vegetables,  occupying 
a  space  of  17ft  by  3ft,  four  competitors  appeared.  Mr.  BeclietC 
Aldenham  House,  led  the  way,  and  showed  in  his  usual  grand 
style,  exhibiting  an  interesting  variety  of  well  grown  vegetables. 
The  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  was  also  very  good,  though  the 
number  of  sorts  seemed  ti  be  taken  into  consideration  quite  as 
much  as  quality.  Notable  varieties  of  vegetables  staged  were 
Celery,  Early  Rose  and  Giant  White ;  Leek,  Dobbie’s  Interna¬ 
tional  ;  Parsnip,  Bobbie’s  Selected ;  Onions,  Ailsa  Craig  and 
White  Spanish  ;  Potatoes,  Sion  House  Prolific,  Edgecote  Purple, 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  and  Lord  Tennyson;  Carrots,  Red  Eh^ 
pliant  and  New  Rod  Intermediate;  Cabbage,  Winningstadt  ; 
Turnips,  Golden  Ball  and  Model;  Mushrooms;  French  Bean, 
Canadian  Wonder;  Scarlet  Runner,  Hackwood  Succe.'^s ;  with 
Lettuces  and  other  salads. 

The  second  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
R.  W.  Hudson.  Esq.,  Dancsfield,  Marlow,  who  staged  an  ex- 
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liibit  almost  equal  to  the  former  in  point  of  merit.  Quality 
oliaractcrised  all  the  vegetables,  which  comprised,  amongst 
others,  Cabbages,  Flower  of  Spring  and  Green  Colewort  ;  Savoys, 
Perfection  and  Sugar  Loaf;  Onions,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Cocoanut ; 
Leek,  Royal  Favourite;  Potatoes,  Edward  YII.,  Britannia, 
and  Satisfaction ;  Tomatoes,  Polegate  and  Best  of  All ;  with 
Peas,  Autocrat,  Early  Giant,  and  Gladstone.  The  third  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lockinge 
Park,  Wantage;  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener  to 
B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  New  Coombes,  Crediton,  Bath. 

Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  had  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  occupying  a 
space  of  24  square  feet.  Ihe  collection  was  a  very  high-class 
one,  and  compriseel  a  large  number  of  vegetables,  including  fine 
e'xainples  of  Celery,  Giant  White  and  Standard  Bearer  ;  Onions, 
E.xcelsior  and  Blood  Red ;  Leek,  International ;  Cauliflowers, 
Autumn  Giant  and  Autumn  Mammoth,  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
Major,  and  Up-to-Date ;  Runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success; 
Tomato,  Polegate ;  and  Beet,  Crimson  Globe.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Thos.  McMurdie, 
Woburn  Park,  Weybridge,  who  showed,  amongst  other  things, 
good  dishes  of  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
and  Prizetiiker  Leeks.  Mr.  S.  Hines,  gardener  to  D.  P. 
Bouverie,  Esq.,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  was  a  fair  third. 

Potatoes  were  well  shown  in  the  several  exhibits  that  com¬ 
peted  for  medals  in  the  trade  division.  Mr.  R.  W.  Green, 
Wisbech,  Lines,  was  a  good  first  with  clean  tubers  of  The 
Factor,  Cigarette,  Victor,  Evergood,  Early  Puritan,  Northern 
Star,  Duke  of  Albany,  General  Roberts,  Snowflake,  Snowdrop, 
Ninetyfold,  Green’s  Favourite,  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Colville,  Sidmouth,  was  a  good  second,  and  staged  fine 
dishes  of  Royal  Sovereign,  Best  of  All,  The  Factor,  Ideal,  Satis¬ 
faction.  and  Springfield.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
occupied  the  third  position. 

In  the  amateurs’  section,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord 
Lathom,  Ormskirk,  won  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  with  clean  samples  of  Mcnarch,  The  Sirdar,  Discovery, 
Carltonian,  Ideal,  Evergood,  Duke  of  York,  Webb’s  New 
Guardian,  General  Buller,  Snowball,  Snowdrop,  and  Fylde 
Wonder.  Mr.  A.  Ayling,  of  Newhaven,  took  second  iDrize  with 
a  good  collection  of  tubers,  which,  however,  struck  us  as  being 
slightly  rough ;  and  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Lord  Spencer, 
Althorpe,  was  third. 

Division  VIII.,  open  to  amateurs  only,  together  with  our 
notices  of  miscellaneous  exhibits  in  the  sundries  tent  and  else¬ 
where,  will  be  furnished  next  week. 


Societies. 

National  Chrysanthemum. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  above 
society  for  the  irresent  .season  was  held  at  Carr’s  Restaurant, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  the  21.st  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  in  the  chair, 
there  being  a  good  attendance.  General  satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  resumption  of  the  busine.ss  meetings  of  the  .society 
in  a  position  so  central. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  of 
Mentmore,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  November  exhibition,  and  a 
vote  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  family 
was  passed,  the  members  having  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
kind  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  the 
outing  of  the  society  at  Mentmore  a  feAv  years  ago.  Mr.  George 
Woodward.  The  Gardens,  Barham  Court,  was  elected  a  .judge  of 
fruit,  etc.,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Smitb.  Mr.  F.  Tapper  having  gone 
with  the  family  he  sensed  at  Sundridge  Park,  from  thence  to 
Brackley,  re.signed  his  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  with 
regret,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Caselton,  superintendent  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  gardens  and  grounds,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Payne  reported  that  the, new  catalogue  was  in  the  pre.ss,  and 
would  be  issued  at  the  earlie.st  po.ssible  moment.  A  lengthy  cor¬ 
respondence  was  read  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  in 
reference  to  the  directors  having  arranged  to  hold  a  poultry  show 
in  comiection  with  the  November  exhibition  of  the  society,  and 
thereby  shutting  out  the  society  from  the  northern  nave  and 
central  transept.  The  Secretary  was  in.structed  to  send  a 
.strong  protest  from  the  Committee.  The  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  duly  signed  and  attested, 
was  approved. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  reported  that  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  would  this  year  hold  its  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Lille  on  the  Gfh  of  November.  Any  English  friends  would 
receive  a  cordial  welcome.  Also  that  a  deputation  from  tlie 
French  Society  would  attend  the  exhibition  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace 
on  November  10;  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  entertained  by 
the  society.  Mr.  Payne  also  reported  that  the  American  Chry.san- 
themum  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  in  1902,  and  had  issued 
an  intere.sting  report  of  its  proceedings.  The  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  also  reported  upon  their  visit  to  the  recent  Ghent 
Exbibition,  to  which  they  had  been  accredited  as  representatives 
from  the  society. 


It  was  resolved  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  .society  should 
take  jJace  on  November  25,  subject  to  the  ability  of  the  Pre.si- 
dent  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  The  Secretary  reported  as  to 
the  annual  outing  of  the  .society  on  July  13,  at  Park  Place, 
Henley-on-Thames,  attended  by  193  persons,  and  .said  all  the 
expemses  had  been  met  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  leaving  a  balance 
to  bo  carried  to  the  general  funds  of  the  society.  It  was  resolved 
by  acclamation  that  this  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
after  the  outing,  a  letter  of  thanks  be  sent  to  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr. 
Stanton.  Fifteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  one  society 
was  admitted  to  affiliation.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

The  clo.sing  meeting  of  the  summer  session  was  held  at  St.  John’s 
Pari.sh  Room  on  Thursdaj^  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding 
over  a  good  attendance.  The  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Kitley, 
his  subject  being  ‘’The  Duties  of  a  Gardener.”  He  traced  the 
life  of  a  gardener  from  the  time  when  he  would  enter  an  estab¬ 
lishment  as  ‘'garden  boy  ”  until  he  managed  to  reach  the  highe.st 
position  in  his  profeission.  Among.st  many  good  points  made  by 
the  lectui'er  was  the  necessity  for  beginning  at  the  bottom  rung. 

Gardening,  he  claimed,  demanded  and  deserved  the  clo.se.st 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  would  become  master 
of  the  art.  It  demanded  earnest  toil,  and  it  deserved  his  best 
powers.  Poorly  remunerated  though  the  average  gardener  is, 
yet  he  has  the  as.surance  of  belonging  to  a  most  u.seful  calling. 
Mr.  Kitley  was  heartily  thanked  for  a  lecture  which,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  maintained  a  very  high  level.  Prizes  offered  for  two 
bunches  of  Grapes  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener, 
Mr.  Atwell):  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird),  and  Mr.  W  .F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes).  C’ertificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  Air.  A.  Cole  for  three  Cockscombs,  Mr.  Ambrose  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Dr.  Eager  (gardener,  Mr.  C’ane), 
three  Odontoglossum  crispum.  A  certificate  of  .special  merit 
was  recommended  for  a  box  of  fine  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  sent 
by  Lady  Cave  (gardener.  Air.  Poole). 


Orchid  Hybridisation. — Air.  Charles 
H.  Hurst,  F.L.S.,  at  the  Briti.sh  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  recent  meeting,  treated  on 
“  Recent  Experiments  in  the  Hybridi.sa- 
tion  of  Orchids.”  Speaking  fir.st  of  the 
recent  progress  in  Orchid  hybridisation, 
he  said  the  first  hybrid  was  rai.sed  in 
185G,  and  there  were  1.300  distinct 
crosses  in  1903.  The  majority  of  hybrids 
were  fertile.  Orchid  hybrid.s  offered  a 
wide  field  to  the  student  of  inheritance. 
Intermediate,  dominant,  and  false 
hybrids  were  then  dealt  with  in  detail, 
and,  as  regards  the  last-named,  further 
experiments  into  the  nature  of  one-sided 
inheritance  were,  he  said,  urgently 
needed. 


I  I 

Cordon  Pear.  Colmar  d’Ete. 


Pyramid  Pear  on  Quince.  Emile  d’Heyst. 


The  notes  on  the  Allington  Nurseries  (page  303)  bear  reference  to 
the  fine  form  and  early  fertility  of  the  pyramid  trees  there,  and  the 
same  applies  to  cordons.  The  woodcuts,  from  photographs  of  actual 
si^ecimens,  will  substantiate  what  has  been  written. 
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Oxfoi’ilsMre  County  Council. 

Trial  Allotments  Competition. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  produce  grown  on  the 
Trial  Allotments  took  place  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  ult.  Nine  plo-ts  competed,  viz.,  Bicester, 
Bodicote,  Crowmarsh,  Chipping  Norton,  Clifton  Hampden,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Goring,  Witney,  and  Woodstock.  There  was  a  marked 
progress  on  previous  years,  both  in  the  quality  and  keenness  of 
the  competition.  The  plot  gaining  the  highest  number  of  points 
at  the  show,  plus  the  points  aAvarded  at  thei  three  visits  made 
during  the  .season  to  the'  allotments,  carries  off  the  cup  and  a 
gold  medal. 

This  year  Bodicote  claimed  premier  position  with  36.5  jDoints, 
Witney  (silver  medal)  following  very  closely  with  363^  points, 
Crowmarsh  (silver  medal)  360^  points,  Bicester  356^  points, 
Clifton  Hampden  320^  points,  Dorchester  297  points.  Chipping 
Norton  287^  points.  Goring  260f,  and  Woodstock  226  points. 
Each  plot  exhibited  as  per  schedule. 

The  Potatoes  shown  were  above  the  average  in  quality ; 
thirty-one  out  of  thirty-six  dishes  staged  gaining  five'  to  seven 
points  each  out  of  a  maximum  of  seven.  The  twelve  dishes  of 
Peas  staged  were  excellent  for  the  season.  Broad  Beans, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  Onions,  and  Leeks  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  Mr.  P.  Elford,  M.A.,  County  Education  Secre- 
tarv,  entertained  the  stewards,  iudges,  and  others  to  lunch  in 
the  College  Hall. 

SCHEDULE  OF  THE  VEGETABLES  EXHIBITED  BY  EACH  TRIAL 
ALLOT.MENT  ON  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  19C3,  IN  .ST.  JOHN’S 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


Class. 

Subject. 

Number 
for  a 
dish. 

V.ariety. 

1 

Potatoes . 

6 

a.  The  Sutton  Flourball.  S.  Duke  of  York, 
c.  Ninety-fold.  d.  AATndsor  Castle. 

2 

Peas  . 

20 

a.  Early  Giant.  6.  Perpetual. 

3 

Climbing  French  Beans 

20 

Tender  and  True. 

4 

Broad  Beans 

12 

a.  Mammoth  Longpod.  b.  Prolific 
Longpod. 

5 

Runner  Beans  .. 

20 

Best  of  All. 

6 

Beet  . 

2 

Pine-apple. 

7 

Bru.ssels  Sprouts 

2-) 

a.  Exhibition.  6.  Dwarf  Gera. 

8 

Caulidower 

2 

a.  Purity,  b.  Autumn  Mammoth. 

9 

Cabbage  . 

2 

Sutton’s  Earliest. 

10 

Savoys  . 

2 

a.  Perfection,  b.  Best  of  All. 

11 

Cos  Lettuce 

3 

Superb  White. 

12 

Cabbage  do . 

3 

Satisfaction. 

13 

Celery  . 

2 

a.  At.  b.  Solid  White,  c.  Gibbs’  Pink. 

14 

Carrots . 

6 

a.  Favourite.  6.  Scarlet  Intermediate. 

15 

Leeks 

6 

Royal  Favourite. 

16 

Onions  . 

9 

a.  Al.  i.-  Bedfordshire  Champion,  c. 

N uneham  Pk.  d.  Cranston’s  Excelsior 

17 

Parsnips . 

6 

Tender  and  True. 

18 

Turnips . 

6 

Red  Globe. 

19 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

'.0 

Sutton’s  White. 

20 

Vegetable  Marrows 

2 

a.  Bush  White,  b.  Long  Cream. 

N.B. — Par.sley  is  allowed  for  garnish'iig. 


4*^ 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1903. 

September. 

ection  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Lowest 
Temperatur( 
on  Grass. 

U 

S 

- 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Sundav  ...20 

E.S.E. 

deg. 

61-5 

deg. 

57-3 

deg. 

68-8 

deg. 

58'2 

Ins. 

deg. 

57-9 

deg. 

5T2 

deg. 

57-3 

deg. 

54  9 

Monday  ...21 

E.8.E. 

63-4 

57-0 

66-6 

56-5 

— 

58T 

57-7 

57-5 

50-2 

Tuesday  ...22 

S.E. 

59-4 

56-8 

63'2 

57  0 

0-06 

58-5 

58-0 

57-3 

54  0 

Wed’sday  23 

S.E. 

58-9 

53-8 

68-8 

50-9 

— 

58-2 

■5S-0 

57 '3 

■  44 ’0 

Thursday  24 

S.E. 

58-7 

58  0 

e6'7 

56  2 

0-06 

59-5 

58-3 

57-3 

56-2 

Fridav  ...25 

S.W. 

6U7 

60-3 

67-6 

55-3 

59'8 

58-6 

57-3 

48-6 

Saturday  26 

S.S.W. 

54-7 

54-3 

67-6 

52-2 

0-15 

59  5 

590 

57-5 

47-2 

Means  ... 

59-8 

568 

67'0 

55-2 

Total. 

0-27 

53’8 

58-1 

57  3 

50  7 

WOKK.foiitheWEEK.. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

FILBERTS  AND  COB  NUTS.— The  nuts  .should  be  gathered 
during  a  dry  period  while  they  .still  remain  in  the  hu.sks, 
if  they  are  to  be  pre.served  until  Christmas  or  later.  After 
gathering  them,  lay  on  a  board  in  a  drj’  place,  shading  from 
the  sun,  but  admirting  plenty  of  air.  The  object  is  to  dry 
all  the  moisture  out  of  the  husks,  as  if  this  is  not  done 
mouldiness  will  set  in.  Drying  in  the  sun  extracts  the  moisture 
too  quickly,  and  causes  the  hu.sks  to  become  brittle.  The  nuts 
may  be  stored  in  jars  in  a  dry,  cool,  fro.st-proof  .structure,  or  laid 
thinly  in  a  dry  loft,  covering  them  wdth  straw. 

STRAWBERRIES. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  plantation  of  Strawberries.  Such  plantations,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  give  a  full  crop  the  following 
season,  especially  if  the  plants  inserted  now  are  small  or 
not  well  rooted.  Good  plants  with  well  developed  crowns,  and 
a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  adhering  to  a  ball  of  soil,  can  be  lifted 
and  planted  almost  wnthout  their  receiving  the  slightest  check, 
so  long  as  they  are  dealt  with  when  the  ground  is  moi.st.  The 
position  for  planting  should  have  received  previous  preparation, 
the  digging  and  trenching  being  liberal  and  deeply  carried  out, 
a  free  use  being  made  of  rotted  manure  for  enriching  the  ground. 
Prior  to  planting,  firm  the  ground  by  w’ell  treading.  As  a  general 
rule  arrange  the  rows  2ft  apart.  Some  of  the  strongest  growers 
may  require  a  wider  distance  of  3in  to  6in  beyond  this,  giving 
them  also  more  space  in  the  row.  Ordinaiw  growers  may  be  15in, 
while  the  strongest  need  not  be  more  than  18in  asunder  in  the 
rows. 

In  planting  varieties  without  balls  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  some  care  must  be  expended  in  spreading  out  the  fibres  in 
the  soil.  The  best  way  is  to  form  little  mounds,  and  spread  them 
out  round  this,  having  .some  fine  .soil  handy  to  sprinkle  over  and 
make  firm.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  give  a  watering  imme¬ 
diately. 

Beds  of  old  plants  from  which  the  young  rooted  runners  have 
been  obtained  will  require  after  this,  the  removal  of  all  the  super¬ 
fluous  growth.  Cut  off  the  runner  wires  close  to  the  old  plants,  at 
the  same  time  clearing  off  any  dead  foliage.  The  runners  which 
have  rooted  into  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  are  not  other’ivi.se 
required,  .should  be  hoed  up  along  with  weeds,  unles;s  the  latter 
are  deep  rooted,  or  of  a  perennial  character,  when  it  is  best  to 
fork  these  out,  though  involving,  as  it  does,  a  little  more  trouble. 
Follow  with  a  light  mulching  of  short  manure  and  soil. 

ROOT-PRENING  FRFIT  TREES. — Any  fruit  trees  Tvhich 
have  made  more  than  usually  luxuriant  growth  should  receive  a 
wholesome  check,  which  root-pruning  will  give.  Trees  or  bushes 
that  have  made  3ft  or  more  of  current  year’s  wood  have  strong 
roots  descending  deeply  into  the  .subsoil,  and  these  must  be 
judiciously  .shortened.  Where  the  root-pruning  must  necessarily 
be  severe  it  will  be  best  to  only  treat  one  half  of  the  tree  in  one 
season,  leaving  the  other  half  for  the  following  year.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  root-pruning  consists  in  fir,st  taking  out  a  trench  3ft  from 
the  .stem,  going  down  a  fair  depth.  Any  .strong  roots  met  with 
may  be  cleanly  severed  on  the  side  of  the  trench  nearest  the  tree, 
but  preserve  all  the  fibres.  The  .strongest  roots  will  be  found 
probably  descending  straight  down.  If  so.  cut  them  transversely 
acro.ss,  paring  the  ends  .smoothly  and  cover  with  a  coat  of  tar. 
Having  done  this  satisfactorily,  fill  in  the  soil  again,  using  a 
little  fresh,  loamy  material  mixed  with  bonemeal  and  wood 
ashes.  Make  the  soil  firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  lay  out  the 
fibres,  raising  them  also  to  a  more  horizontal  po.sition  than  they 
previously  were.  A  good  watei'ing  will  prove  beneficial  if  the 
w  eather  is  dry  and  the  .soil  is  rather  crumbly  in  character. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. — The  crop  has  been 
gathered  from  tlie  majority  of  the  trees,  therefore  give  .special 
attention  to  relieving  them  also  of  .superfluous  shoots.  Tho.se 
which  have  borne  the  fruits  are  no  longer  required,  and  weakly, 
as  well  as  crowded  shoots  may  be  dispensed  with.  Keep  the 
roots  active  near  the  surface  by  maintaining  the  soil  fairly  moist. 
Very  often  the  trees  are  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture,  which 
produces  many  ills,  and  throws  trees  into  a  debilitated  state, 
rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  insect  attacks.  Young  trees 
growing  strongly  should  be  lifted  and  slightly  root-pruned,  re¬ 
planting  quickly.  A  little  bonemeal  and  Avood  ashes  may  be 
used  with  the  fresh  compost  employed  for  renovating  the  roota 
of  old  trees.  Freely  .syringe  old  trees,  or  young  ones  either,  if 
the  foliage  has  been  attacked  Avith  red  spider. 

GATHERING  FRUIT. — Continue  to  gather  all  the  varietie,s 
of  Apples  and  Pear.s  A\liich  are  in  a  proper  condition  for  so  doing. 
Unfortunately,  many  fine  fruits  have  been  damaged  by  tlie  Avind 


Misty  mornings,  and  dull  but  fine  days. 
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iu  tlie  recent  gale,  lie'nce  those  vchicli  are  bruised  should  be  stored 
by  themselyes.  Also  the  large  quantities  of  fruit,  which  have  been 
blown  down  and  now  stored,  must  be  frequently  examined  for 
decaying  specimens,  promiitly  removing  these. — IIast  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINKS:  E.VELY  FORCED  HOUSE— Vines  that  are  to 
furnish  ripe  Grapes  with  certainty  next  April  should  be  started 
by-  the  middle  of  November.  It  is  not  an  advisable  procedure 
to  start  Vines  permanently  planted  at  so  early  a  season.  A"ery 
early  forcing  places  a  great  strain  on  them  through  their  having 
to  make  growth  when  the  natural  conditions  are  at  the  worst  for 
elaboration  and  assimilation,  and  to  rest  at  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year,  there  being  great  danger  of  the  foliage  collapsing 
from  attacks  of  red  spider,  or  ripening  too  early  from 
climatic  conditions.  This  may  cause  the  buds  that  are  to  furnish 
the  next  year’s  crop  to  start  into  growth  at  the  time  the  Vines 
should  be  resting.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by  retaining  some 
lateral  growths  as  an  outlet  for  any  sap  which  the  roots 
absorb,  and  it  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  good,  by  securing  a 
oonsiderable  amount  of  stored  matter,  always  provided  the 
lateral  growths  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  free  access 
of  light  and  air  to  the  principal  leaves.  These  laterals  shoulrl 
be  removed  gradually  and  continuously  from  late  August  until 
early  in  September,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  intended  for 
.starting  early  in  November  or  December  being  prunecl  by,  or 
soon  after,  the  middle  of  September  ;  and  they"  will  not  bleed, 
nor  will  the  buds  start  into  growth  if  the  house  be  kept  cool  ancl 
dry.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the  leaves  are  all  clown,  as 
the  resting  having  set  in,  there  will  not  be  any  upward- flow  of 
sap;  but  bear  in  mind  this  must  have  been  secured '  by  the 
gi'adual  reduction  of  the  laterals  and  the  resting  apparent, 
otherwise  the  pruning  buds  may  start.  If  not  already  pruned, 
lose  no  time  in  performing  it ;  also  the  Vines  to  be  started  in 
December,  not  deferring  pi-uning  beyond  the*  time  the  foliage 
commences  to  fall,  so  as  to  give  the  Vines  a  few  weeks’ 
I’est . 

Outside  bordeirs  are  a  great  mistake  in  early  forcing  Vines, 
especially  Muscats,  and  whether  heated  below  by  hot  water 
pipes,  or  above  by  fermenting  materials,  not  nearly^equal  to  due 
internal  borders,  ample,  for  the  foots.  Still,  there  are  such 
borders,  and  have  to  be  made  the  most  of,  or  the  Vines  in  them. 
The  old  practice  of  shielding  them  from  the  heavy  autumnal 
rains  by  spare  lights  has  not  been  improved  upon,  as  it  lets  the 
border  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  that  may  appear,  and  that 
without  depriving  the  soil  of  air.  Thus,  later  on,  the  border 
can  be  covered  with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  leaves  or  Fern, 
with  some  litter  on  top,  so  placed  as  to  throw  off  some  of  the 
wet,  and  the  heat  thus  covered  up  remains  most  of  the  winter. 
Where  tffere  may  be  plenty  of  leaves  and  stable  litter,  the  well- 
tried  practice  of  keeping  out  cold  and  getting  some  warmth  into 
the  border  by  placing  them  on  top,  renewing  them  from  time  to 
time,  answers  as  well  as  ever.  But  we  do  not  advise  such  pro¬ 
cedure  where  better  conditions  obtain,  yet  adaptation  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  IS  a  fine  thing,  and  marks  the  cultivator  as  successful 
or  otherwise.  The  very  old  practice  of  using  fermenting  material 
inside  early  forced  vineries  has  not  been  bettered,  as  ridges  of 
sweet  fermenting  material  always  give  off  heat,  moisture,  and 
nutrition,  favouring  good  breaking  and  development  of  the 
growths,  besides  saving  fuel.  In  the  heap  fashion  ridges,  like 
outdoor  and  indoor,  for  a  very  successful  Grape  grower  uses  the 
stuff  for  growing  Mushrooms,  and  then  spreads  the  beds  over  the 
liorder  as  a  mulch  for  the  Vines.  Three  parts  of  leaves,  Oak  or 
Beech,  and  one  of  stable  litter,  thrown  into  a  heap  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  being  placed  in  the  house,  get  warm,  then 
placed  in  ridges  on  the  border  allowed  to  become  hot,  then 
turned  a  time  or  two,  give  out  all  the  heat  that  starts  the  Vines, 
and  the  beds  are  spawned,  earthed,  and  anon  lots  of  Mushrooms 
appear;  so  there  is  a  sweet  air  for  the  Vines  after  they  start, 
and  the  roots  come  into  the  sweetened  material. 

The  whole  thing  means  abundance  of  nitrogen,  for  the  old 
spawn  decays  along  with  the  manure,  prime  stuff  speedily  pass¬ 
ing  into  ammonia,  and  with  occasional  sprinklings  of  air-slaked 
lime  soon  gets  into  nitrate,  and  better,  into  the  Vines.  This 
may  be  a  wrinkle  for  someone  hard  set  to  make  ends  meet.  Any¬ 
way,  _we  advise  the  ridges  of  fermenting  material  in  early  forced 
vineries,  always  using  that  rare  article,  discriminative  judg¬ 
ment,  where  there  are  plants,  sweetening  the  manure  properly, 
as  the  foliage  may  be-  seriously  injured  by  the  vapour  given 
off.  Therefore  mix  well  together  when  thrown  into  the  heap, 
damping  the  materials  if  dry,  turning  when  getting  warm, 
again  damping  if  necessary,  and  when  well  warmed  through  they 
are  fit  for  placing  in  the  house. 

young  "N  inks. — The  laterals  must  now  be  gradually  cut 
back,  letting  the  sun  have  a  clear  effect  on  the  principal  growths, 
not  removing  them  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  getting  them 
near  the  main  rod  with  little  further  delay,  so  as  to  leav'e 
nothing  but  the  chief  cane  or  canes,  and  thus  the  principal 
leaves  will  plump  the  buds.  Those  having  a  tendency  to  con¬ 


tinue  grewing  to  a  late  period  may  be  checked  by  stopping  the 
shoots  moderately,  facilitating  the  ripening  by  a  high  and  dry 
temperature  by  day,  turning  off  the  heat  and  keeping  the 
ventilators,  except  during  frost,  open  at  night.  Afford  water 
only  at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp.  This 
will  harden  the  wood  and  tend  to  induce  maturity  of  the  growths. 
— St.  Albans. 

- - 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 

IS 

Locality  and  Position  of  Hives. 

The  influence  of  locality  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
results  obtained  in  bee-keeping,  and  its  importance  is  only 
brought  home  to  us  when  the  harvests  obtained  in  different  di.s- 
tricts  are  reflected  upon.  Again,  how’  many  apiarists  are  there 
who  consider  whether  a  stock  will  give  better  results  facing  a 
different  point  of  the  compass? 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  hives,  ample  experience  con¬ 
firms  the  idea  that  on  a  slope  with  a  dry  ground,  facing  south, 
is  the  best,  and  if  such  a  situation  is  also  enclosed  by  hedges 
or  walls  about  5ft  high,  on  as  many  sides  as  possible,  and  the 
hives  face  where  the  southern  sunbeams  warm,  and  the  N.E. 
winds  cannot  touch,  the  bees  will  obtain  sunshine  before,  and 
shade  after  noon,  which,  together  with  a  still,  warm  air,  repre¬ 
sent  the  apiarist’s  ideal. 

In  an  enclosure  of  this  kind  the  difference  between  any 
southern  aspect,  S.,  S.W.,  or  S.E.,  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
the  cold  winds  do  not  come  from  the  south.  The  argument 
•that  the  air  in  spring  in  an  enclosed  situation,  being  warmer, 
entices  the  bees  to  fly,  and,  on  ri.sing  to  a  higher  level,  they  are 
chilled  and  lost,  is  not  altogether  borne  out  by  facts,  one  of 
which  the  detractors  appear  to  overlook  being  that  careful 
thermometrical  observations  show  that  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  internal  and  external  temperature  is  perceptible, 
wdiile  only  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  calm 
air  and  protection  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds  has  ever 
been  made.  For  some  phases  of  apiculture  it  possesses  un¬ 
rivalled  benefits. 

As  is  well  known,  one  bee  in  spring  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
dozem  in  the  autumn,  as  the  increase  in  population  depends 
uiion  the  proper  temperature  of  the  brood  nest  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  early  part  of  the  j^ear,  and  rapid  increase  is  only 
possible  in  strong  colonies.  There  is,  however,  another  factor 
connected  with  rapid  increase.  If  the  liive  is  warm  and  snug, 
the  temperature  is  maintained  by  fewer  bees,  the  cold  winds  are 
avoided,  and  more  bees  are  liberated  for  foraging.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  noticed  that  in  an  unsheltered  spot,  when  the  even¬ 
ings  are  chilly,  numbers  of  the  bees  may  be  found  on  the  ground 
around  the  hives,  some  of  which  bees  are  loaded  with  pollen. 
By  fixing  hives  as  described  these  bees  may  be  saved.  The 
explanation  of  their  falling  to  the  ground  and  remaining  there 
is  that  on  approaching  the  hive  they,  in  order  to  alight,  change 
the  plane  of  oscillation  of  their  wings,  and  in  this  position  a  puff 
of  wind  is  sufficient  to  blow  them  to  the  earth,  where  the  cold 
causes  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  slow'er  respiration  and 
diminution  of  vital  energy.  The  pulsations  cease  entirely  at 
freezing  point,  so  that,  if  not  resuscitated  within  a  short  time, 
they  perish. 

The  frequent  complaint.s  of  the  great  mortalitj"  amongst  bee.s 
in  spring  may  be  traced  to  some  such  simple  cause  as  lack  of 
sunshine,  or  the  position  of  the  hive  allowing  the  cold  winds 
charged  with  driving  sleet  to  penetrate  to  the  interior,  or  that 
the  locality  is  unfavourable.  Sunshine  is  very  important  in 
spring  for  many  reasons,  and  hives  should  not  therefore  on  any 
account  be  set  in  permanent  shade.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial 
than  the  sun’s  rays,  which  gently  raise  the  temperature,  thus 
enabling  the  bees  to  change  their  cluster  and  rearrange  their 
stores. 

In  such  matters  as  these  a  little  thought  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  and  the  application  of  the  requisite  management,  would 
render  the  pathetic  accounts  of  losses  less  frequent.  With  the 
idea  of  being  humane  some  even  move  their  hives  to  a  warmer 
spot  to  protect  them  from  the  elements  during  winter,  and 
tlien  leave  them,  overlooking  the  fact  that  if  a  sudden  spell  of 
warmth  should  come,  and  the  bees  become  active,  they  return 
to  the  old  spot,  and  many  are  lost. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Peter  Henderson  and  Co..  35  and  37,  Cortland  Street,  New  York. — 
Autumn  Catalogue. 

.John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall. — Bulbs,  dx. 

L.  Spilth,  Bannisehulenweg,  Berlin. — Fruits,  Trees,  and  Shrubs. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  INIitre  Coert  Chamders,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustiti. 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  dowers  we  do  not  name. 

POTATOES  TO  NAME  (J.  G.). — The  varieties,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  tell  from  single  tubers,  are  No.  1,  Up-to-Date;  No.  2, 
White  Elephant. 

CAKNATIONS  WITH  FLOWERING  SHOOTS  (A.  B.).— It 
is  hardly  likely  that  plants  with  no  “grass”  now  will  form  any 
this  season  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  another  season,  but  the 
roots  will  possibly  survive  the  winter  and  make  plenty  of 
growth  next  season,  and  flower  well  the  following  year.  The 
cuttings  should  not  be  torn  off  the  stem,  but  cut  so  as  to  have 
one  joint  clear  of  the  crown  leaves,  and  being  cut  transversely 
below  the  lowest  joint  they  should  have  the  leaves  from  it 
removed.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight, 
and  keep  them  .shaded  until  rooted. 

^  INE  LEAF  SPOTTED  (T.  T.). — The  spots  on  the  leaf  are 
caused  by  the  Vine  leaf  spot  fungus  (Cercospora  viticola).  It 
forms  irregular,  dry,  brown  spots  on  Vine  leaves,  and  is  most 
abundant  during  a  damp  season.  The  discolouration  extends 
through  the  leaf  more  or  less,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
lower  shaded  leaves.  The  disease  is  mainly  due  to  keeping  the 
house  too  close  and  moist;  indeed,  the  parasite  cannot  spread, 
if  indeed  live,  in  a  well-ventilated  atmosphere,  and  ivith  the 
foliage  fully  exposed  to  light.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  re¬ 
pressive  measures  have  been  taken  against  this  pest,  and  in  our 
experience  it  does  not  occur  or  reappear  when  the  temperature 
and  atmospheric  conditions  are  buoyant,  a  gentle  warmth  being 
maintained  in  the  hot  w^ter  pipes,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  in  dud,  cold,  damp  tveather.  The  season  has  no 
doubt  been  favourable  to  the  fungus,  the  wet  circumstances 
and  the  relatively  closer  and  inoister  atmosphere  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  progress.  After  pruning  the  Vines  may  be 
dressed  with  a  solution  of  iron  suliihate,  lib  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
applying  with  a  brush  after  removing  the  loose  bark,  but 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  live  bark.  Another  season 
ventilate  more  freely,  and  have  the  growths  .sufficiently  Jar  apart 
to  allow  the  leaves  full  exiiosure  to  light. 

MANURE  FROM  HORSES  THAT  ARE  BEDDED  DOWN 
WITH  SAWDUST  (Constant  Reader). — We  have  used  manure 
from  loo.se  boxes  in  which  hunting  horses  were  kept  and 
bedded  down  with  sawdust,  and  not  found  anj’  injurious  effects 
to  crops  in  cither  flower  or  kitchen  garden.',  or  even  on  grass  or 
arable  land.  The  only  objection  to  its  use  we  found  is  the 
liability  to  engender  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  some  of  which  spread 
from  the  sawdiLst  into  the  soil,  and  affected  the  crowns  of  plants 
prejudicially,  the  mould  either  directly  acting  on  the  rootstocks 
or  abstracting  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  thus  causing  a 
weakly  growth  in  the  crop  plant.  This  has  chiefly  occurred 
when  the  sawdust  manure  has  been  used  in  a  raw  state  and  as 
a  mulch  or  top-dressing.  We  have  also  used  the  sawdust 
manure  for  growing  Mushrooms.  For  ordinary  purposes  the 
manure  was  simply  prepared  by  throwing  into  a  heap  and 
soaking  thoroughly  with  liciuid  from  the  stable  draining  tanks, 
and  as  soon  as  heating,  and  before  becoming  so  hot  as  to  burn 
in  the  interior  of  the  heap,  turning,  and. again  wetting  if  neces¬ 
sary,  repeating  this  a  few  times  until  the  rankness  had  pas.sed 
off,  and  the  violent  heating  been  .subdued ;  then  the  heap  was 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  usual  way  of  manure  heaps  generally,  and 
used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manuring  after  three  to  six 
months’  l.ying.  This  was  on  a  gravelly  soil  of  the  oolitic  forma¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  soil  of  a  clamp  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
perhaps  in  all  cases  of  peat  moss  or  sawdust  being  used  for 
bedding,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  with  the  manure  one-tenth  of 
quicklime,  .slaked  with  water  previous  to  use,  mixing  well  with 
the  manure  after  the  violent  heating  has  passed  off  and  the 
heap  thoroughly  mci.stened  throughout,  and  then  allow  to  rot 
for  a  few  months.  Some  prefer  to  .slake  the  lime  with  a  salt 
brine,  using  about  one  bushel  of  salt  to  six  bushels  of  lime,  the 
lime  being  slaked  to  a  dry  powder.  The  freshly  slaked  lime  is 
spread  in  layers  upon  the  manure,  thoroughly  moi.stened,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two  bushels  of  lime  to  a  hundred  of  manure, 
the  layers  of  manure  being  about  Gin  thick,  building  up  from 


4ft  to  oft  high,  and  of  any  convenient  width  and  length.  The 
manure,  if  thus  treated  late  in  autumn,  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  following  spring,  and  during  that  time  it  should  bo 
turned,  outside  to  inside  and  top  to  bottom,  two  or  three 
times. 

GHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANT  V7ITH  LEAVES  BROWNED 
(X.  Y.  Z.). — The  plant  is  quite  sound  in  the  root-stem  and  stem 
above  ground,  but  the  leaves  are  all  dead,  blackened,  and  hang¬ 
ing  down,  and  lying  close  to  the  stem.  It  is  affected  by  the 
Chrysanthemum  leaf  blight  (Cylindrosporium  Chrysanthemi),  a 
parasitic  fungus  that  causes  dark,  large  blotches  to  appear  on 
the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  then  shrivel  up,  brown  or  black, 
and  the  diseased  lenves  hang  down  and  lie  close  to  the  .stein. 
When  attacked  the  flower  buds  do  not  expand,  or  very  in¬ 
differently.  No  doubt  the  wet  weather  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  foliage,  but  the  fungus  is  the  real  cause  of  the  collapse 
of  the  leaves,  and  for  it  no  treatment  has  had  any  apparent, 
effect.  Doubtless  the  be.st  course  is  to  burn  the  affected  leaves 
or  destroy  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  observed. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  xoliose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number,  (A.  ().). — 1,  Hemerocallis  japonica  ;  2,  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa.  (F.  W.). — Lilioclendron.  tulipifera  (Hendon). — 1,  Genista 
cetnensis  ;  2,SpirEea  Thunbei’gi.  (H.N.R.). — 1,  Lychnis  Chalceclonica; 
2,  Clematis  flammula  ;  3,  Rhus  typhina.  (Filix). — 1,  Aspidiuin  molle; 

2,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  lohose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Surrey). — 1,  Stirling  Castle ;  2,  Allington  Pippin  ; 

3,  Egremont  Russet.  (P.  W.). — Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
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Coient  Garden  Market.— Septemkr  30tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit 

s.  d.  s.  d 


A.pples,  cooking,  bush.  5  0  to  8  0 

,,  dessert, -i-bush,  5  0  9  0 

Bananas . 10  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  1  0 

Colman  .  0  9 


Hamburgh 


1  0 


15  0 
1  3 
1  3 
1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0tol5  0 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0  15  0 

Pears,  per  case,  48’s  ...  8  0  10  0 
,,  small,  i-sieve ...  6  0  7  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  0  5  0 

Plums,  Switzens .  5  0  6  0 


Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  1 

3atavia,  doz .  2 

3eet,  red,  doz .  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  i-sieve  2 
labbages.  Spring,  tally  2 

larrots,  bunch  .  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1 

Celery,  per  bun.  of  8  ...  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz .  1 

Cucumbers  doz .  2 

Endive,  doz .  1 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0 


OtoO  0 
6 
0 


0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
2  6 
0  0 
0  0 
0 
1  0 
1  3 
0  0 
0  0 
0 
0  0 


0 


0 


Prices.— Vegetables. 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  bushel  . 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

Radishes,  doz . 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush. 

Spinach,  bush.  _ . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 
Turnips,  bnch . 


s.  d.  s.  <I 

1  3  to  1  6 

0  2  0  2i 
0  6  0  0 
0  8  0  9 


0  0 
0  0 


0  3 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 

®  2 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32 

d.  s.  d 

0tol2  0  Foliage  plants,' var,  each 
30  0  Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
36  0  Hydrangeas,  pink 
5  0  Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
2  6  Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

30  0  Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Solanums  ...  . 


s. 

ralias,  doz .  5 

raucaria,  doz . 12  0 

spidistra,  doz . 18  0 

hrysantbemums, lifted  4  0 
.  disbudded  specimens  1  0 

rotons,  doz . 18  0 

yperus  alternifolius 

doz.  ...  . 

racfena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

, ,  viridis,  doz.  . 

erns,  var.,  doz . 

small,  100 . 

icus  elastiea,  doz. 


hsized  pots 
d.  s.  d 
0to5  0 


4  0 
12  0 
9  0 
4  0 
10  0 
9  0 


5  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
16  0 
12  0 


s. 

1 

5  0 
12  0 

3  0 

6  0 
6  0 

15  0 
21  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
9  6 
30  0 
63  0 


24  0  30  0 

4  0  6  0 

5  0  6  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 


•urns,  doz . 

sparagus.  Fern,  bnch. 
irnations,  12  blooms 

ittleyas,  doz . 

oton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
rcas  leaves,  each 

icharis,  doz . 

irdenias,  doz . 

jranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

y  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

Hum  Harris!  . 

aidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

ly  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 


4  0  to  5  0 
10  2  0 


1  0 
10  0 
0  9 
0  9 
1  6 
1  6 

3  0 
1  6 

3  0 

4  0 
9  0 


1  6 
12  0 
1  0 
1  6 
0  0 
2  0 

4  0 
0  0 
3  6 

0  6 
15  0 


Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  bunch 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

,,  Liberty,  doz . 

,,  Generals . 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

Stephanotis,  doz. 
Tuberoses,  gross . 


3.  d.  s.  d 

1  0  to  2  0 

10  0  0 
0  6  0  0 
4  0  0  0 

2  0  0  0 


1  0 
1  0 
1  6 
2  0 
1  0 
2  6 
3  0 
3  0 


1  6 
2  0 
2  0 
0  0 
1  6 

3  0 

4  0 
0  0 
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The  Brassels  Dairy  Congress, 


A  most  notable  collection  of  scieiitific  dairying  experts 
attended  tliis  international  meeting,  the  latest  of  a  series  which 
have  been  held  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  various  places. 
There  were  present  500  delegates  from  every  part  of  tbe  world, 
all  the  principal  governments  except  our  own  being  oflBcially 
represented.  Considering  the  important  position  wbicli  the 
dairy  occupies  in  our  national  economy,  our  rapidly  increasing 
urban  population,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  dairy  products, 
it  is  not  very  creditable  to  our  authorities  that  they  should 
neglect  such  an  admirable  opportunity  of  acquiring  valuable 
information  on  a  matter  of  national  importance.  There  were 
certainly  three  or  four  Englishmen  present,  one  being  a  well- 
bnown  professor,  but  in  no  otiicial  capacity. 

As  one  of  tbe  objects  of  these  meetings  is  to  form  an  inter¬ 
national  federation,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  not  Le 
left  out  in  the  cold,  but  that,  as  the  best  customers  for  dairy 
jiroduce,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  have  some  voice  in  the  regulation 
of  their  production.  It  is  not  only  as  an  agricultural,  but  as  a 
generally  economic  question  that  it  is  so  important,  lor  the 
equality  of  the  imports  of  dairy  produce  is  of  vital  interest  to  our 
teeming  population.  To  encourage  the  production  of  })ure 
butter,  and  to  see  that  margarine  mixtures  are  not  palmed  off  to 
the  consumer  in  its  stead,  are  surely  worthy  enough  objects  to 
our  agricultural  authorities. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  possible,  or  rather  probable, 
adulteration  of  butter  with  margarine,  that  a  most  important  and 
a  very  sharp  discussion  arose.  A  proposition  was  made  that  it 
was,  and  is,  desirable  that  some  substance  should  be  mixed  with 
margarine,  so  that  if  the  latter  should  he  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  butter  its  presence  could  be  detected  by  chemists.  Starch  or 
sesame  oil  mixed  with  margarine  can  he  readily  detected, 
although  they  do  not  affect  the  sale  of  margarine  as  such.  The 
carrying  of  the  above  proposition  was  much  resented  by  the 
Dutch  delegates,  who  left  the  Congress  in  a  body.  It  appears 
that  there  is  a  system  of  private  control  in  Holland  which  super¬ 
vises  the  export  of  hutter,  and  that  butter  sent  into  Belgium 
from  Holland  direct  from  the  centre  of  control  was  found 
satisfactorily  pure,  but  that  butter  which  had  been  detained  or 
reconsigned  had  been  adulterated  with  margarine.  The  Dutch 
Government  propose  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  national  control ; 
but  the  simplest  course  would  be  to  agree  to  the  addition  to 
margarine  of  a  revealing  substance,  so  that  its  presence  in 
Dutch  or  any  other  butter  can  be  easily  ascertained.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  on  this 
matter  may  bear  fruit,  and  that  the  use  of  margarine  for  butter 
adulteration  may  be  made  impossible. 

A  visit  was  paid  by  the  Congress  to  an  institution  which 
could  with  advantage  be  imitated  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
school  at  Louvain,  managed,  or  rather  under  the  supervision  of 
religious  sisters.  The  students  are  peasant  girls  who  are 
taught  science,  three  languages,  cooking,  laundry  work,  dress¬ 
making,  dairying,  poultry-keeping,  and  gardening,  at  a  cost  to 
the  parents  of  ilO  per  annum,  the  balance  of  cost,  w'e  presume, 
being  borne  by  the  State.  There  are  1200  girls  in  residence, 
and  everything  is  couducted  on  the  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  princii^les.  Why  should  education  of  this  Kind  be  left  to 
the  private  enterprise  of  such  pioneers  as  Lady  Warwick,  who 
cannot,  wuth  limited  funds  at  their  command,  provide  education 
at  such  an  easy  rate  as  this  ?  No  doubt  the  couuty  councils  may 
do  something  in  this  direction  if  they  are  willing  and  the 
Education  Department  will  let  them,  but  we  fear  that  the  way 
they  are  cutting  down  expenses  of  the  voluntary  schools  does 
not  promise  much  liberality  in  the  direction  of  secondary 
technical  education. 

The  Children’s  Employment  Bill. 

We  have  just  been  writing  of  Continental  encouragement  to 
true  rural  education.  Here  is  a  contrast.  Under  the  i)rovisions 
of  the  Education  Acts,  children  will  shortly  have  to  remain  at 
school  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  ago,  to  assimilate  know¬ 
ledge  which,  to  a  large  majority  of  them,  will  be  of  no  practical 
use,  while,  as  if  keeping  them  so  long  at  school  was  not  sufficient 


safeguard  against  their  being  taught  to  become  useful  citizens, 
here,we  have  a  Bill  to  effectually  fill  all  the  loopholes  left  open 
by  the  education  authorities.  We  are  confident  that  the  rural 
elector  who  has  got  fully  roused  on  the  education  question  will 
show  a  very  considerable  interest  in  this  side  of  it  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  The  Bill  is  evidently  framed  to 
deal  with  the  evils  which  no  doubt  exist  in  connection  with 
child  employment  in  large  towms,  but  it  unfortunately  also 
applies  to  rural  districts  where  those  evils  seldom  or  rarely 
exist.  The  councils  of  cities  and  large  towns  are  given  power 
to  make  bye-laws  under  the  Act,  but  rural  councils  are  not  given 
this  power,  and  the  Act  will  be  administered  under  certain  very 
drastic  statutory  provisions,  which  will  almost  entirely  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  on  the  land.  Girls  who  remain 
at  school  until  they  are  fifteen  go  at  once  into  domestic  service, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  "hoys,  except  that  keeping  them  at 
school  so  long,  and  allowing  them  no  light  hreaking-in,  they  are 
disinclined  for  anything  of  a  laborious  nature,  but  nearly  all 
aim  at  clerkships,  being  a2)preuticed  to  tradesmen  or  shop¬ 
keepers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  so  prominent  a  man  as  Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings  sees  the  wrong  which  such  a  bill  may  bring  about.  A 
few  words  of  his  jmblished  by  ‘‘Farm  and  Home”  are  worth 
repeating.  ”  The  whole  Bill  bristles  with  new  made  crimes, 
crimes  for  the  most  i)art  not  the  result  of  dishonesty,  misconduct, 
or  moral  wrong-doing,  but  connected  with  work.  Labour  is 
discredited  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  young  with  crime 
and  with  the  policeman  who  has  to  enforce  the  law.” 

These  are  forcible  words,  but  none  too  strong.  There  is  a 
very  wrong  impression  abroad  that  child  labour  means  hardship. 
There  is  no  such  thing  connected  with  it  in  rural  districts.  On 
the  contrary,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  occujiation  may  he 
found  for  children  on  the  land,  which  not  only  provides  useful 
additions  to  the  family  exchequer  and  is  beneficial  to  the 
community,  but  is  a  source  of  interest  and  enjoyment  to  the 
children  themselves.  We  may  add  that  by  children  the  Act 
means  all  under  sixteen  j'ears  of  age. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Except  a  field  here  and  there,  and  a  few  rakings,  the  harvest 
is  safe  in  stack,  -and  thatchers  are  having  a  busy  time.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  thatch¬ 
ing  on  farms  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  thatching  is  all  let 
by  the  square  yard  of  thatch  jiut  on,  tfie  price  varying  from  Id. 
to  2d.  iier  yarcl.  On  one  farm,  occupied  by  a  farmer  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  one  who  has  weathered  the  storms  which  have 
swamped  many  a  neighbour,  and,  although  careful  in  his  ex¬ 
penditure,  yet  scorning  to  do  things  in  a  slipshod  way,  the 
stacks  are  being  covered  as  if  the  thatch  were  reciuired  to 
stand  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  thatcher  who  receiv^es 
2d.  irer  yard  earns  little  more  than  ordinary  daily  wages, 
though  he  may  obtain  much  .satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  done  especially  good  work.  On  the  other  side  of  a 
narrow  lane  is  another  stack  j’ard.  Here  things  are  %"ery 
different.  One  pemny  jrer  yard  seems  good  pay  for  the  work 
which  is  being  done,  and  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the 
young  and — may  we  say? — irrogressive  occupier  to  make  the 
best  use  of  a  thre.shing  machine;  and  when  his  stacks  are  once 
dry,  to  give  them  little  chance  of  getting  wet  again.  The  very 
shape  of  the  stacks  suggest  instability,  and  they  are  evidently 
not  meant  to  staju  The  new  system  may  S2>ell  profit  to  the 
farmer,  hut  means  death  to  the  labourer  and  his  employ¬ 
ment. 

A  few  fine  da\s  since  harvest  concluded  have  enabled  us  to 
cultivate  and  make  a  fair  fallow  of  one  piece  of  wheat  stubble. 
The  moist  weather  was  encouraging  the  spread  of  a  few  clumps 
of  couch,  but  they  have  been  successfully  dissipated  into  smoke, 
and  that  field  will  be  no  source  of  anxiety  until  spring  comes 
again.  Seeds  ploughing  has  been  somewhat  hindered,  but  will 
now  receive  full  attention. 

Potatoes,  which  were  dying  off  so  fast,  are  now  holding  their 
own,  and  will  not  be  ripe  so  soon  by  a  week  as  we  had  expected. 
There  is  a  very  sharp  inquiry  by  inrrchasers  for  winter  de¬ 
livery.  Some  lots  are  being  hurried  off  to  meet  a  strong  spot 
demand,  and  Potatoes  are  distinctly  booming.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  is  for  Up-to-Date,  which  has  not  yet  been  knocked  out  by 
the  army  of  grand  new  sorts.  We  hear  of  Northern  Star  being 
sold  at  £8  per  cwt.  There  must  be  a  big  lot  of  Northern  Star 
in  the  country.  Will  there  be  customers  for  them  at  £160  per 
ton  ? 

All  kinds  of  sheep  are  hardening  in  price,  but  breeding  ewes 
are  very  dear.  Useful  gimmers  are  making  60s.  each,  which 
is  something  like  10s.  over  last  year’s  jirice.  Rams  also  are 
much  dearer.  Beef  is  not  a  good  trade,  but  there  is  a  good 
prospect  for  Xmas  beef,  and  graziers  who  can  winter  feed  will 
be  foolish  to  hurry  off  their  bullocks.  Cake  is  reasonable  now, 
and  will  pay  for  use,  whilst  there  will  he  abundance  of  winter 
(  food  to  resort  to  in  November. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


Pauls'  Roval  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  We-t  Entrance  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPEGBAUTIES  : 

BOSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 
CLIMBINQ  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  List.s  on  .application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


JERSEY 


X.3ES  COXC.N'XT’S 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSE  TREES, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid. 
CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write 
for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Guide. 

PHILIP  LE  CORNU,  F.R.H.S., 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


Price  3/6  ;  Post  Free  3/74. 

TarPINE  APPLE  MANUAL 

By  Contributort  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Frnit 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery.  * 

Office ;  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.  c 


Spanish  Iris,.  Yellow.  WhlW,  aftd  Blue  7  6  per  1000. 
Crocus,  all  colors  ^  ...  5/*  per  1000.  ' 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  . 5'»  per  100. 

Horsefeldii  ..  ..  •.  .  5/»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  . .  •••  7  6  per  lOOO 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus  Gd.  each. 

Madam  de  Graalf  ~.  ...  ...  3, » each. 

Sweet  Scented  PJhedg«int  Eye 

Narcissus  ».  ,  ...  5(»  &  7  6  per  1000. 

Mixed  Narcissi  ...  ‘  .  5  '  per  lOOO 

Double  Daffodils  5/.  &  10, •  per  1000. 

Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2  »  per  100.  ^ 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3,6  per  loou 
Snowdrops  5  »  &  7/6  per  1000. 
Strawberry  Plants  I  •  per  100. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE*  ' 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  ,  Nurseries,  Wisbech.  \ 


^ClIBBUUS 

IMBLE  PIIHUS. 


IT'  XCELLENT  for  cutting  or  as  Pot  Plants 
offer  the  following  choice  varieties,  s 
healthy  plants,  in  3in.  pots,  at  reduced  prices. 

Each. 

Alba  Plena,  pure  white . 9d.  .. 

Annie  Hillier,  light  pink  ..  ..  2/-  .. 

Candid)sslma,  the  best  white  . .  ..  1/- 

Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  rosy  carmine  . .  1/(5  .. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  white  speckled 

pink  . 2/-  . . 

Stewartli,  double  red,  fine  ..  1/0  .. 


20/- 

15/- 


CtNERARtAS 

from  stores,  1/6  doz. ;  in  3in.  pots,  3/6  doz. 

CYCLAMEN 

in  6in.  pots,  set  with  buds,  12/-  and  IS/-  doz. 

PRSMULA  SiNENStS 

to  colour,  or  mixed  in  Sin.  pots,  2/6  doz. 

All  above  2^i'lces  are  special  to  this  Adrt. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


AW. 


^^^5,_vol.  XLVII.,  Third  Series. 


WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  &  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES.  &  FRUIT  TREES, 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  List  of  Public  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


BULB5 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS  OP 


Hyacinths 

Tulips 

Nat'ciss 

Liliums 


Snowdrops 

Crocuses 

Scilias 

&G. 


Best  qualities  at  most  moderate  rates. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  574  POST  FREE 


Dicksons  GROWE^RS,  Chester 


The  royal  parks  and  gardens  of 

LONDON. — Their  History  and  Mode  of  Embellish¬ 
ment.  With  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  series  of  Desi  us 
of  Flower  Beds  and  Borders,  with  examples  of  Planting 
them  effectively  according  to  the  several  styles  known  as 
Carpet,  Geometrical,  ami  Sub-tropical  Bedding,  besides 
Notes  on  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Plant.- 
employed.  By  Nathan  Cole.  Price  2/6,  post  free.— 
Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  o/ 
Horticulture ;  '  ‘Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  thb 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  b; 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.' 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST.  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. , 


Jffui[iral  4 
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The  Planting  Season. 

NE  of  the  great  delights  which 
belongs  to  gardening  is  that 
there  is  no  dull  season,  as  each 
period  of  the  year  brings  its 
work,  its  harvest,  and  plans  for 
the  future.  When  the  first  days  of 
October  come,  the  tinted  and  fast 
falliug  leaves  proclaim  in  no  uncertain 
manner  that  the  sands  of  the  year  are 
running  low,  and  that  vegetation  in  the  open 
air  is  approaching  tho  resting  period.  But 
though  Nature  may  be  dropping  into  inac¬ 
tivity,  it  is  no  time  for  the  gardener  to  do  so, 
for  undoubtedly  it  is  during  the  autumn 
months  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for 
the  successes  of  another  year,  and  in  some 
cases  for  the  triumphs  or  failures  of  many 
succeeding  years.  Yes,  truly,  some  of  the 
soundest  work  of  the  gardener  is  done  in  the 
time  of  autumn. 

Plans  will  already  have  been  laid,  and  as 
fast  as  opportunities  occur,  preparations  will  be 
made  for  planting  operations  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  which  a, re  to  be  carried  cut  between 
November  and  March.  Every  man  who  plants 
a  tree  or  shrub  of  any  description  should  fully 
realise  that  he  is  doing  work  which  may  for 
generations  stand  as  a  monument  either  to  his 
capacity  or  ineptitude. 

When  once  the  full  force  of  this  point  is 
grasped  the  labour  connected  with  planting 
becomes  interesting,  if  not  engrossing,  and 
even  under  unfavourable  circumstances  ways 
and  means  are  found  for  securing  good  results. 
Fortunately,  private  gardeners  as  a  body  seem 
to  recognise  the  importance  of  tboroughness  in 
all  matters  connected  with  planting,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  in  any  good  garden  to  find  such 
work  being  scamped,  because  the  chief,  when 
not  actually  taking  part  in  the  operations, 
keeps  a  very  keen  eye  on  the  operators  when 
extra  hands  have  to  be  engaged,  or  distributes 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THH  EDITOR,  ’  fct 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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such  hands  among  his  own  trustworthy  men.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  planting  done  throughout  the  country 
each  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  men  who  have  never 
had  any  practical  experience  of  such  work,  and  as  the  staff 
who  do  the  work  have  often  had  no  real  training,  and  are 
only  interested  in  earning  a  labourer’s  pay,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  results  are  frequently  disastrous  to  those  who 
have  to  pay  the  pi’-'er.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  anyone  who  has  planting  to  do  on  a  large  or  small  scale 
will  always  find  it  wise  ecouomy  to  employ  reliable  men  ;  in 
the  former  case  an  experienced  planter  who  will  see  that  the 
work  is  done  as  it  should  be,  or  have  the  whole  matter  carried 
through  by  a  nursery  firm  of  repute.  When  there  is  only  a 
little  to  be  done,  get  a  trustworthy  man,  who  knows  how  to 
plant  and  whom  you  can  trust  to  do  it  well.  After  such  a  man 
has  been  found  pay  him  well,  and  do  not  expect  him  to  use 
both  brains  and  hands  for  the  pay  of  a  labourer. 

Thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted  in  Britain  every  year 
over  planting  operations,  through  the  craze  for  cheapness. 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  picked  up  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  stuck  into  the  soil  by  under-paid  men,  who  know  very 
little,  and  care  less,  about  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged ;  and  thus  our  fruit  plantations,  woods  and  shrub¬ 
beries,  are  in  many  cases  glaring  examples  of  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  had  the  bitter  experience  of  having 
in  the  past  wasted  money  on  unsatisfactory  planting 
should  see  to  it  that  this  year  a  start  is  made  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  the  well-known  methods  of  preparing  the 
soil  by  trenching,  or  by  making  holes  of  sufficient  size,  and 
securing  good  drainage,  are  not  neglected. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  the  thought 
naturally  arises  how  far  will  the  past — to  many — disastrous 
season  affect  the  planting  of  fruit  trees?  Well,  my  firm  con¬ 
viction  is  that  there  is  only  one  condition  which  will  prevent 
intending  planters  from  carrying  out  their  plans,  viz.,  lack  of 
funds.  The  season  has  been  so  bad  that  many  growers  who 
make  a  practice  of  extending  their  plantations  each  year  will 
have  to  stay  their  hand  till  another  season.  Very  few  men 
who  understand  their  business  will  drop  making  extensions 
because  of  a  bad  year,  so  long  as  they  have  funds  at  com¬ 
mand,  because  they  know  that  after  a  couple  of  lean  years 
the  time  of  plenty  is  near  at  hand,  and  there  is  still  a  fine 
opening  for  the  grower  of  good  samples  of  English  Apples 
and  Pears  in  our  markets. 

Although  the  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record 
for  fruit  growers  generally,  some  have  been  fortunate,  and 
are  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  grand 
Pear  tree,  on  which  the  fruit  literally  hung  like  ropes  of 
Onions,  and  the  owner  calculated  he  should  get  nine  or  ten 
pots  of  fruit,  for  which  a  customer  had  already  been  found 
at  the  splendid  figure  of  25s.  per  pot.  The  same  tree,  I  was 
informed,  had  not  failed  to  bear  a  crop  annually  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  variety  was  Thompson,  a  Pear  of  fine 
quality,  which  I  can  confidently  recommend  to  intending 
planters. 

In  another  case  I  found  a  fine  set  of  standard  Apple  trees 
growing  on  high  ground  in  an  exposed  position  carrying 
splendid  crops  of  extremely  fine  fruits.  Nearly  every  tree 
was  heavily  cropped,  and  I  jotted  down  sixteen  varieties  as 
being  in  that  condition.  This  planting  on  high  ground  is  a 
point  which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  planters. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  results  during  one  or  two  favourable 
seasons.  We  all  know  that  the  land  in  the  valleys  is  generally 
better  than  that  on  the  hills,  and  will  give  grand  fruit  (as  a 
rule) ;  but  there  are  far  too  many  years  of  failure  through 
spring  frosts,  whereas  on  high  ground  the  blossoming  time  is 
retarded,  often  just  long  enough  to  escape  the  dreaded 
frosts,  and  the  wood  produced  in  exposed  positions,  being 
shortjointed,  always  ripens,  and  blossoms  well.  Truly  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  growing  a  fruit-tree — as  well 
as  an  individual — sturdily. — H.  D. 


Notes  from  Frencliay,  near  Bristol. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  are  necessarily  many  gardens 
ore  or  less  familiar,  from  the  fact  that  a  speciality  of  some  kind 
made  of  plant,  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  within  them.  It 
<vould,  I  think,  be  .safe  to  say  that,  numerous  as  are  the  gardens 
surrounding  this  notable  Western  city,  none  surpass  Malmains 
for  the  richness  of  its  one  distinguishing  speciality — Filmy  Ferns. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  kingdom  is  there  to  be  found  .so 
large  collection  of  specimens  at  once  so  healthy,  so  large, 
or  so  liappily  accommodated.  What  makes  them  the  more  re¬ 
markable  is  that  Captain  Belfield,  whose  residence  Malmains  is. 


collected  and  brought  home  the  whole  of  these,  and  many  other 
plants  besides,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  many  years  ago.. 
Spring  rather  than  autumn  is  the  better  time  to  see  Todeas  in 
perfection ;  then  the  young  fronds  and  the  extremities  of  the 
older  ones  are  clothed  with  the  pale  green  verdure  such  as  no 
other  Fern  can  approach  nor  defy.  The  extremely  moss-like 
fineness  of  the  fronds  when  enclouded  in  mist  display  diamond¬ 
like  pendants  from  beneath  them.  On  a  summer’s  evening  a 
vi.sit  to  this  house  bsepangled  with  misty  dewdrops  gives  an  im- 
pre.ssion  of  coolness  and  sublimity  scarcely  known  to  greenhouse, 
and  comparable  only  to  the  hoar  frost  scenes  of  winter. 

The  house  itself  is  a  most  .simple  structure  ;  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  probably  some  of  the  noble  grandeur  of  the  plants  would 
be  lost,  and,  still  more  possible,  the  collection  would  long  since 
have  lost  much  of  its  fame  and  unique  progress  of  character. 
The  roof,  almost  flat,  is  supported  by  solid  and  deep  outer  walls, 
and  is  heavily  shaded  to  shut  out  every  vestige  of  a  possible 
sunray.  The  aspect  is  an  eastern  one,  and  the  use  of  fire  heat 
seldom  made. 

Few  probably  realise  the  extent  of  cold  these  Todeas  will 
endure;  but  Mr.  Bye,  the  able  gai'dener  in  charge,  as.sures  me 
that  except  in  the  most  severe  weather  no  warmth  from  the  pipe.s- 
is  given  until  morning,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  Dew- 
drops  have  often  been  converted  into  icicles,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
too  hard  for  the  finger  to  make  an  inqrress,  and  the  surface  of  the 
fronds  wdiite  rather  than  densely  green — conditions  that  tend 
to  paralyse  with  fear  any  .save  those  who  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  scenes  in  winter  time.  Even  those  intimately 
concerned  would  voluntarily  prefer  to  find  the  frost  fiend  absent, 
but  it  has  been,  found  that  coolness,  even  if  it  touches  the 
frost  line,  is  better  than  the  other  extreme,  fire  heat  not  afford¬ 
ing  a  desirable  condition  for  these  notable  Filmy  Ferns.  They 
number  some  fifty  or  more  ;  none  of  them,  I  believe,  occupy  less; 
than  12in  pots,  while  the  larger  specimens  need  a  diameter  of 
twice  that  amount.  The  largest  raises  its  head  3ft  from  the 
soil,  and  has  a  growth  of  4ft,  with  a  spread  of  frond  proportionate 
to  its  height  and  size.  This  giant  is  of  the  variety  T.  pellucida, 
but  specimens  of  T.  superba  are  not  less  remarkable.  Beside 
these  varieties  there  are  T.  barbara  from  Australia,  and  T. 
hymenophylloides  from  New  Zealand. 

With  each  springtime  comes  a  crest  of  new  fronds;  the 
autumn  finds  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  older  ones. 

Adjoining  is  a  large  tropical  hou.se  containing  many  more- 
issiies  of  the  Captain’s  re.searches  in  foreign  lands.  Some  have 
grown  too  large,  and  have  been  made  the  victim  of  the  “  wood¬ 
man’s  axe.”  Others  are  trending  upwards  and  recalling  the 
many  years  of  absence  from  their  native  homes.  Tree  Ferns 
such  as  Cyatheas  and  Dicksonias;  Palms  like  Areca  sapida, 
bearing  its  annual  seed  cluster  ;  Kentias  Fosteriana  and  Bell- 
moreana,  Dracseno  Draco,  Cycads,  Chaniaerops  excelsa,  Strelitzia 
regina,  Musa-like  in  size  and  vigour,  and  Araucaria  excelsa  are 
a  few  of  the  many  tropical  subjects  that  are  so  interesting. 
Lycopodiums  grow  splendidly  under  the  shade  of  the  Palms  and 
other  taller  plants,  and,  occupying  large  shallow  pans,  are 
made  conspicuous  by  their  luxuriance  and  proportions.  Adian- 
tums,  Davallias,  Nephi’olepis,  and  Microlepias  are  other  well- 
grown  plants,  a  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  Mariesi  being  un¬ 
commonly  good. 

In  the  stoves  are  large  bright  specimen  Crotons  (Codiseums) 
Warreni,  Queen  Victoria,  majesticum,  and  others,  besides  a  host 
of  smaller  ones  in  greater  variety ;  Anthurium  crystallinum, 
Alocasia  metallica,  the  flowering  Anthuriums  Andreanum  and  A. 
Ferrieriense  are  fine ;  Allamandas  nobilis  and  magnifica,. 
Eucharis,  the  beautiful  Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa,  and  Nephror 
lepis  rufescens  tripinnatifidum  were  notable.  An  immense  Musa 
Cavendishi  grows  in  one  of  the  stoves,  and  in  the  same  house 
overhead  wires  support  many  Nepenthes,  growing  and  pitchering. 
well.  N.  Sedeni,  N.  Northiana,  N.  formosa,  N.  mixta  (good),  N. 
Morgani,  and  N.  Rafflesiana  are  some  varieties  grown. 

Of  Orchids  there  is  a  representative  collection,  embracing 
Dendrobes,  Angrgecums,  C'ypripecliums,  Odontoglossums,  Onci- 
diums,  and  many  others,  which  in  their  season  give  useful  flowers, 
for  cutting,  and  interesting  subjects  in  a  growing  state. 

In  the  greenhouses  are  specimen  Bougainvilleas,  Statices, 
Rondeletias,  Stephanotis  (this  grows  well  under  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment,  flowering  abundantly  in  summer),  and  a  host  of  other 
kindred  plants.  Very  striking,  too,  were  the  Streptocarpus 
hybrids  growing  in  Sin  pots,  the  vigorous  leaves  recurving  so  that 
the  pots  were  almost  hidden,  and  the  flower  spikes  proportionate. 

Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatoes  give  of  their  abundance  in  their  seasson,  but  at 
Frenchay,  as  elsewhere,  outdoor  crops  felt  the  dire  effects  of  the 
spring  frosts,  and  prospects  for  the  winter  are  not  so  pleasant. 

Espalier  and  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears  do  well  in  the  red 
soil  of  Frenchay,  but  tliis  year  barrenness  predominates.  Mr. 
Rye,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  been  a  comstant  and 
successful  exhibitor  of  both  plants  and  fruit,  more  than  an 
average  share  of  silver  cups,  medals,  and  other  valuable  prizes 
bearing  credit  to  his  own  skill  as  a  cultivator,  and  the  generous 
interest  of  Captain  Belfield,  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  worthily 
served. — W.  S. 
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Dendrobium  x  Yenus. 


This  handsome  and  large-flowered  hybrid  resulted  from  D. 
J'alconeri  and  D.  nobile.  The  stems  are  long  and  slender,  and 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  the  sepals  are  bright  I’ose  at  the  tips, 
paler  at  the  bases;  the.  petals  are  white,  tipped  with  rose,  and 
the  lip  has  a  rich  maroon  blotch,  without  qny  yellow  in  the 
throat.  No  Dendrobium  can  stand  so  much  rest  as  this  one,  and 
it  must  have  it,  in  order  to  assure  its  flowering.  Sometimes  it 
is  rather  shy  in  this  respect. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  vestita,  and  their  varieties 
are  now  advancing  rapidly,  and  the  plants  must  be  so  placed  that 
they  receive  the  maximum  of  light.  The  leaves  are  beginning 
to  give  way,  oonsequently  root  action  will  be  very  sluggish,  aiud 
no  good  x>urpose  will  be  served  by  watering  at  all  freely,  while 
manure  will  also  be  wasted.  Keep  the  plants  well  apart,  avoid 
damping  the  spikes  or  bulbs,  and  keep  the  temperature  well  ux>. 
In  a  stagnant,  cold  atmosphere  the  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be 
I>oor  andl  washy,  but  give  the  plants  the  opposite  condition,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  sights  in  winter  than  they. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi  is  a  winter  flowering  species  that  comes 
in  with  the  Calanthes,  but  reciuireis  different  treatment.  It  is  ever¬ 
green,  and  forms  bulbs 
and  growth  at  the  time 
the  flower  spikes  are 
also  developing.  Here, 
theUj  is  a  case  for  ample 
nourishment  right  up  to 
the  time  the  blossoms 
open.  I  have  had  large, 
old  plants  of  this  species 
under  my  care  a  yard 
and  'upwards  across,  and 
these  seemed,  able  to 
stand  almost  aquatic 
treatment.  But  it  is 
different  with  weak  and 
badly  rooted  — ■  perhaps 
overpotted — •  specimens, 
and  I  know  of  few 
Orchids  more  difficult  to 
rescue  from  an  unhealthy 
state,  or  more  easily 
managed  when  strong 
and  well  established. 

A  more  difficult  plant 
in  most  hands  is  Z. 
inaxillare,  the  reason 
being  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  persuade 
the  roots  to  enter  any 
compost,  no  matter  how 
carefully  prepared.  It 
thrives  best  upon  a  block 
made  of  a  piece  of  Tree 
Fern  stem,  this  being 
partially  sunk  in  a  pot 
filled  with  crocks.  It  is 
now  in  flower,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  must  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  growth  in  good  condition,  while  the  spikes 
•must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  long  enough  to  distress  the 
plants.  This  pretty  jdant  is  often  kept  far  too  hot,  and  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  is  quite  warm  enough  for  it.  In  greater 
heat  thrips,  its  worst  imsect  enemy,  attacks  it,  weakening  and 
eventually  killing  the  plant. 

The  Butterfly  Oncidiums,  O.  Krainerianum  and  O.  papilio, 
are  still  producing  a  few  flowers,  and  must  be  kept  warm,  and 
allowed  ample  light.  Remove  a  little  of  the  sphagnum  moss  from 
about  the  roots,  if  it  appears  to  be  holding  too  much  moisture, 
and  cutaway  a  few  of  the  older  spikes.  Although  these  would  pro¬ 
bably  flower  again  if  left  on,  the  blossoms  will  be  larger  and 
brighter  in  colour  from  the  new  spikes,  these  usually  pushing 
in  plenty  during  the  early  summer  months.  Remove  Dendro¬ 
bium  chrysanthum  to  a  warm  house  after  flowering  if  growths 
are  starting,  and  keep  it  gently  moving  during  winter.  Just 
before  the  new  roots  appear,  i.c.,  when  the  growths  are  aboiut  4in 
long,  is  the  most  suitable  .season  for  repotting. — H.  R.  R. 


A  Talk  on  Ferns.* 


Considerable  care  is  required  in  raising  Ferns  from  spores. 
A  .shallow  pan  should  bo  used,  half  filled  with  broken  x>ieces  of 
Xmts,  or,  better  still,  with  mortar  from  an  old  wall,  and  then 
filled  within  one-half  inch  from  the  top  with  fine  sifted  soil, 
which  should  bo  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  drained,  before 
the  spores  are  sown,  so  as  to  kill  the  germs  of  fungus  or  insects 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  young  Ferns.  The  s^iores  should 
be  scattered  over  the  surface  without  covering  them  with  soiL 
A  pane  of  glass  should  be  put  over  the  pan,  and  the  latter  should 
be  placed  in  a  saucer  of  water,  which  will  keep  the  soil  suffi¬ 
ciently  moist.  Keep  the  pan  well  shaded  until  the  sx)ores  are 
visible  as  minute  ijlants. 

The  chances  of  getting  new  varieties  by  intermixing  are  not 
very  great,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  any  at  all,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  a  chance  seedling.  In  selecting  the  spores  care  should  be 
exercised  to  take  them  from  that  portion  or  form  of  the  plant 
wliich  is  most  desired.  For  instance,  if  a  crested  form  is 
wanted,  the  spores  of  the  crested  part  of  the  plant  should  be 
taken,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  crested  seedlings  is  thereby 
much  increased.  The  minute  plants  should  be  taken  up  in 
small  patches  and  pricked  off  carefully,  and  when  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  fit  to  be  handled  they  should  be  divided  and  iiotted 
off  singly.  Plants  that  have  several  crowns,  or  have  creeping 
rhizomes,  are  easily  increased  by  division.  Some  species  jiro- 
duoe  small  bulbs  alone,  or  at  the  end  of  the  frond.  If  those  are 
removed  and  placed  on  soil  they  form  plants. 

A  preparation  of  soil  which  suits  almost  all  Ferns  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  sharp  .sand,  and 
one  part  of  leaf  mould.  The  latter  is  indispensable  in  raising 
Ferns  to  perfection.  If  the  soil  does  not  contain  sufficient  lime 
a  sprinkling  of  the  same  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  Repot¬ 
ting  of  Ferns  should  not 
be  overdone,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  is 
made  when  the  inside 
surface  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  a  network 
of  roots.  Ferns  like 
moisture,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  water  is  shown 
by  the  shrivelling  of  the 
old  fronds. 

In  herbaceous  plants, 
or  plants  wdth  woody 
texture,  the  young 
growth  wilts  first.  If 
the  latter  stock  has  been 
kept  too  dry  the  ball 
can  be  .soaked  and  the 
plant  will  recover ;  but 
with  Ferns  it  is  quite 
different,  as  this  ti’eat- 
inent  has  seldom  any 
effect  on  them,  with  the 
exce^Dtion  of  a  few' 
varieties.  Repotting  can 
be  safely  performed  at 
any  time  of  the  year, 
but  the  best  time  in  the 
.stove  house  is  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  in  the  cool 
house  in  March.  In  any 
case  it  is  best  to  repot 
before  the  plants  start, 
to  make  young  growth. 
The  pots  should  be  clean 
and  dry,  as  in  any  other 
case  the  rootlets  will 
stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pots ;  and  if  the  plants  require  re¬ 
potting  again,  they  will  suffer  greatly,  as  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  remove  them  from  the  old  pots  wdthout  breaking 
a  quantity  of  live  roots.  New  pots  will  absorb  a  great  quantity 
of  water ;  therefore  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  and  dried 
again.  As  the  first  and  second  waterings  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  ix)ts,  the  balls  will  become  dry,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
plant.  Although  Ferns  need  moisture  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
drainage  is  most  important.  In  their  natural  state  most  of  the 
Ferns  grow'  in  jjartly  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  a  soft  texture ; 
therefore  they  should  be  potted  firm,  but  not  hard. 

Moisture,  proper  atmosphere,  and  temperature  are  the  most 
essential ;  the  soil  is  only  of  secondary  consideration.  The 
ventilation  should  bo  managed  .so  that  the  plants  are  not  in  a 
direct  draught;  but  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  is  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  an  excess  of  ventilation,  and  more  so  in  the  stove 
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house.  A  Fern  house  should,  whenever  iDossible',  be  built  fi’oni 
north  to  south,  and  the  plants  shaded  from  the-  strong  rays  of 
the  sun,  although  retaining  all  the  natural  light  possible. 
Blinds  of  unbleached  muslin,  fastened  on  the  inside,  under  the 
roof  of  the  house,  we  have  found  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  useful,  and  a  verj-  old  favourite  Fern,  is 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  or  Maidenhair  Fern.  It  is  of  easier  culture 
thair  most  any  other  Fern,  and  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  soil 
and  situation.  If  it  is  kept  moi.st  at  the  roots  it  will  produce 
the  Avhole  year  around  an  abundance  of  fronds.  It  is  geirerally 
rai.sed  from  spores,  but  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cultivation 
of  the  crowns.  A.  cuneatum  gracillimum  is  a  variation  of  the 
above,  and  oire  of  the  most  elegant  Ferns.  The  fronds  attain 
a  lieight  of  from  1-Jft  to  2ft,  and  are  densely  tufted.  This 
variety  is  reproduceel  true  from  spores,  and  is  of  very  easy 
culture.  A.  formosum  is  a  strong,  handsome  greenhouse  s*pecie.s, 
and  attains  large  size.  It  is  veiw  useful  for  house  decoration, 
and  is  also  of  easy  culture.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  greenhouse 
temperativre,  but  if  cultivated  in  stove  heat  the  fronds  be- 
conie  much  larger,  and  the  plant  will  make  a  fine  specimen.  It 
is  raised  from  spores  and  by  division  of  the  rhizomes. 

A.  Ghiesbreghti,  or  scutum,  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
teneruni.  It  makes  a  beautiful  plant  for  decorative  and*  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  A.  peruvianum  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
stove  species  of  the  large  growing  Adiantums.  Its  graceful 
fronds  are  borne  oir  wiry,  long  stalks  from  12in  to  18in  in  length, 
the  fronds  from  2ft  to  3ft.  A.  tenerum  is  a  stove  species,  of 
elegant  habit  and  very  large  dimensions.  It  grows  wild  in 
Florida  on  the  river  banks,  and  its  fronds  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  length.  _  If  sufficient  room  is  allowed  it,  this  Fern  make.s 
a  grand  exhibition  specimen.  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps  is  highly 
decorative  and  robust.  It  has  densely  tufted  crowns  and  the 
fronds  are  more  elongated  than  in  A.  cuneatum.  Its  branches 
are  smaller,  and  the  fronds  have  an  arching  habit  which  make.s 
it  suitable  for  hanging  baskets.  A.  caudatuin  is  a  stove  .species, 
different  from  the  majority  of  Adiantums.  It  is  a  very  useful 
Fern  for  baskets,  and  if  suspended,  its  fronds  can  be  seen  droop¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet. 

A  Capillu.s-Yeneris  imbricatum  is  the  handsomest  of  the 
Capillus- Veneris  varieties.  The  fronds  are  borne  on  slender 
stalks,  pendulous,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  plant  is  that  of  A.  Farleyense,  but  it  is  of  dwarf er 
habit.  It  is  classified  as  a  cool  house  Fern,  but  with  us  it  does, 
best  with  greenhouse  treatment.  Its  graceful  cut  fronds  are 
used  for  dinner  table  decorations,  and  the  plant  makes  a  first- 
class  house  Fern.  A.  Farleyense,  undoubtedly  the  handsomest 
of  all  Ferns,  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  po'pularity  that  any 
description,  however  complete,  would  fail  to  do  it  justice.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  sport  of  A.  tenerum ;  but  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  shows  admirably  the  gardener’s  .skill,  and  draws 
attention  wherever  exhibited.  Its  fronds  are  gracefully  droop¬ 
ing.  I  have  seen  plants  grown  with  fronds  2t  to  3  *  feet  in 
length,  and  the  pinnules,  or  leaflets,  llin  broad;  and  they  were 
grown  entirely  in  pure  fibrous  loam.  They  require  a  tenipera- 
ture  of  from  70  to  75  degrees  at  night,  anil  plenty  of  moisture. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  Fern  from  spores,  but 
without  succe.ss,  consequently  it  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
crown. 

A  very  useful  Fern  for  decoration,  and  a  very  good  house 
plant,  IS  Cibotiuin  Schiedei.  Although  an  arborescent  Fern,  its 
trunk  never  attains  a  height  of  over  two  or  three  feet  when 
artificially  grown.  It  is  of  free  growth  and  its  fronds  are 
elegantly  drooping,  measuring  sometimes  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
In  closing  I  must  not  forget  to  say  a  good  word  for  another 
genus  ot  r  erns  which  demands  a  space  in  every  greenhouse 
however  small  viz.,  the  Nephrolepis.  They  are  valuable  a.s 
liouse  plants,  for  rockwork,  decorations  and  baskets.  They  aie 
most  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  stand  a  treatment  which  no  other 
r  ern  would. 


- - 

Lilium  Harrisi  in  the  Flower  Border. 


It  IS  a  eoinmon  enough  experience  to  find  the  Japanese  Lilium 
auratuin  purchased  for  border  planting,  and  a  fine  object  it 
makes  when  soil  and  surroundings  agree.  It  is  not  so  ooinmon 
to  see  the  Easter  Lily  treated  thus,  though  its  claims  would 
seem  ta  be  fully  deserving.  There  is  something  very  chaste  and 
aristocratic  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  clump  of  L.  Harrisi  growing 
and  flowering  in  the  garden  border,  and  where  this  quality  is 
valued  and  striking  objects  are  a  desideratum  in  the  garden 
landscape,  these  Lilies  ought  to  invite  a  passing  claim. 

We  have  seen  fine  bunches  of  ,  L.  Harrisi  staged  among 
bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers  this  summer,  and  in  such  com¬ 
pany  their  chaste  waxen  trumpets  stand  out  with  conspicuous 
V  grandeur.  In  a  growing  state  this  is  even  more 

i-triking.  Among  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  similar 
£nrubs  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  these  Lilies;  and  in  their  [ 

I 


season  of  blossom,  which  is  August,  the  lawns  and  borders  come 
in  for  a  good  share  of  patronage  and  inspection.  They  may  not 
probably  survive  a  winter’s  rigour  as  will  L.  auratuin  in  Rliodo- 
dendion  beds ;  but  they  are  not  so  expensive  as  to  make  ah 
annual  planting  prohibitive.  Remarks  overheard  at  the  flower 
show  when  these  Lilies  were  displayed  in  competitive  collections 
of  hardy  flowers,  convince  one  that  their  use.  as  border  plants 
is  not  quite  a  common  experience. 

Usually  as,sociatcd  with  the  greenhouse,  and  grown  in  pots, 
these  Lilies  are  by  many  regarded  as  tender  and  unsuited  for  any 
other  purpose.  Those  who  doubt  the  question  have  only  to 
procure  bulbs  and  plant  in  .springtime  in  suitable  positions,  and 
in  suitable  soil.  Ordinary  garden  soil  enriched  with  leaf  mould 
and  peat  will  do;  but  the  better  the  larder  the  finer  results  may 
naturally  be  expected. 

On  the  chance  of  their  safe  passage  through  the  winter  in 
the  open,  a  covering  of  leaves,  as  cocoa-fibre,  may  do  much,  and 
for  this  to  be  successful  the  position  should  be  dry.  If  necessary, 
they  may  be  forwarded  in  pots  preparatorj'  to  their  final  planting 
in  the  open,  and  by  periodic  planting  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  up  a  display  for  some  time  in  po.sitions  that  would  bring 
them  within  easy  range  of  inspection.  In  the  herbaceous  border 
they  would  be  in  good  company.- — R.  A.  W. 


What  the  Ladj  Coot  has  to  Say. 


“  The  Man  Who  Serves  the  Kitchen  ”  makes  out  a  rather 
strong  case  against  cooks  as  a  body  tpage  236),  their  unreason¬ 
ableness  and  general  contrariness.  Well,  cooks  are  only  human, 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities  of  the  flesh  and  temper,  I 
grant ;  but  yet  have  they  not  sometimes  cause  for  complaint  ? 
I  think  so. 

The  first  subject  that  occurs  to  me  is  a  great  one,  that  of 
the  Potato.  We  need  supplies,  and  bountiful  supplies,  of  this 
vegetable  365  days  in  thei  year.  It  is  not  a  new  introduction, 
and  many  men  have  given  up  their  best  years  to  its  cultivation 
and  impi-ovement.  There  are  all  sorts,  of  Potatoes  on  the 
market  and  in  cultivation;  first  earlies,  second  earlies,  in  all 
their  variety,  and  the  main  croppers  are  numberless  as  the  sea 
sand.  And  yet  (I  grieve  to  say  it),  I  find  such  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  good  tubers  late  in  the  summer.  The  earlies  are  all  right, 
but  it  is  those  which  come  in  before  the  main  crop  is  ready  that 
I  find  fault  with.  They  are  too  old  to  be  good,  treated  as 
“  New,”  and  not  mealy  enough  for  the  .steamer.  I  grant  it  is 
not  for  long  the  trouble  lasts;  but  during  the  time  there  are 
constant  complaints  from  the  powers  that  be,  and  even  the 
servants  throw  out  hints  about  “  pig  stuff.”  Perhaps,  indosd, 
the  servants  complain  before  their  betters.  I  do  wish  all  gar¬ 
deners  would  make  this  between-seasons  Potato  a  speciality. 
No  cook  can  do  her. self  credit  with  unripe,  badly  matured  stuff. 

Then,  again,  why  do  gardeners  so  like  to  hold  over  Peas 
and  Beans  till  they  get  a  “  bone  ”  in  them  ?  They  do  detest  to 
gather  these  things  early.  Never  mind  about  the  first  lots  being 
a  bit  small,  let  me  have  them,  small  if  you  like,  but  young, 
tender,  and  sweet!  I  suppose  they  don’t  bulk  up  enough,  but 
that  is  no  concern  of  the  consumer.  I  often,  too,  experience  a 
difficulty  between  Asi^aragus  time  and  the  early  Pea.  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  good  vegetables  then,  often.  For  this  blank  I 
don’t  altogether  blame  the  gardener.  I  know  springs  are-  ad¬ 
verse  ;  but  still  comes  the  cry  from  the  dining-room,  “  We  should 
like  two  dishes  of  green  vegetables,  please,  cook.” 

iSmall  .stuff,  too,  for  salads,  is  often  bad  to  come  at,  and  why, 
oh !  why,  should  the  supply  of  little  Onions  ever  fail  ?  To  my 
mind  a  salad  without  Onions  is  a  thing  of  naught;  insipid, 
flavourless.  Could  there  not  be  a  succes.sion  of  sowings  ?  But 
irerhaps  this  is  my  ignorance. 

Horseradish  and  Salsafy  I  should  like  a  bit  bigger.  If^only 
the  gardener  had  to  grate  the  poor,  thin  roots  that  come  In  to 
the  house,  he  would  know!  Then  why,  too,  are  spring  Cauli¬ 
flowers  so  often  only  beautiful  miniatures,  and  why  do  spring 
Cabbage  take  so  long  to  heart?  Indeed,  they  may  oftener  be 
classed  among  summer  vegetables  rather  than  spring. 

Turnips  are  much  in  demand  in  the  kitchen,  and  though  the 
white  are  good  enough  as  early  varieties  (ninety-five  per  cent, 
water),  I  should  so  prefer  for  flavour  the  attractive  Swede. 
These  are  not  so  full  of  fibre  and  general  toughness  as  their  white 
brethren.  Would  it  ever  be  possible  to  have  the  young  Carrots 
a  little  sooner?  They  are  so  invaluable  for  .soups  and  bashes; 
in  fact,  almost  indispensable.  I  also  like  a  smooth-skinned 
Artichoke  rather  than  the  nobbly  variety ;  there  is  not  so 
niuch  waste  in  peeling.  My  si.sters  and  I  have  come  to  stay. 
We  shall  make  great  demands  on  the  gardeners,  but  we  shall 
also  lean  to  the  side  of  carefulness.  We  know  the  value  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  but  we  also  know  how  to  utilise  scraps  and  odds 
and  ends.  We  shall  be  no  friend  to  the  swill-tub,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  ask  for,  and  expect  to  get,  in  our  vegetable 
basket  the  best  of  everything.— F. 
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Azalea  amoena. 

The  pretty  bush  evergreen  Azalea  aincena  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  the  family.  It  is  so  unlike  any  other ;  and  then, 
being  hardy  and  evergreen,  is  so  much  in  its  favour,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  lovely  rose-coloured  flowers.  But  the  exact 
colour  depends  on  situation;  sometimes  it  is  almost  crimson. 
In  very  severe  winters  the  foliage  will  be  a  little  damaged,  but 
the  wood  rarely.  As  soon  as  the  sap  rises  in  spring  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  expand,  and  by  May  this  bush  is  in  its  glory  when 
in  vigorous  condition.  As  with  all  Azaleas,  it  stands  pruning 
well,  and  when  it  gets  old  is  much  improved  by  being  cut  well 
back.  And  it  likes  good  food,  too.  Feed  it  well  and  prune  it 
occasionally,  and  vigorous  shoots  result,  which  give  abundant 
bloom. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. 

This  shrubby  Japanese  Spiraea  (which  we  illustrate  on 
page  337)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  hardy  subjects  in 
every  way  that  are  known  and  grown  in  British  gardens  to-day. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  were  at  the  gardeners’  dinner 
noticed  the  twiggy  growths  with  the  green  linear  leaves  that 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  decorator  had  used  with  his  flowers.  These 
were  growths  of  this  Spiraea.  Then  in  spring  it  is  a  splendid 
shrub  for  forcing,  the  plants  being  grown  in  pots.  It  is  naturally 
the  earliest  of  all  the'  shrubby  Spiraeas  to  bloom,  and  where  its 
beauty  is  not  marred  by  inclement  weather,  it  is  effective  and 
graceful.  A  light  soil  and  sheltered  aspect  are  what  it  enjoys. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  leaves  bright  green,  becoming 
crimson  in  autumn. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  “  Evening  Standard  ”  :  About, 
the  year  1859  the  railway  from  Ware  to  Buntingferd  was  in 
progress — a  cutting  was  being  made  through  a  iDasture  field, 
when  the  workmen  came  on  an  entirely  different  soil,  which  was 
of  a  black  colour,  in  which  were  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
pottery  and  some  Roman  coins.  In  the  following  spring  there 
came  up  a  heavy  crop  of  scarlet  Poppies  for  some  yards,  next  to 
them  a  crop  of  Henbane,  and  further  on  a  crop  of  Rape,  or 
Brassica  napus.  Nowhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood  were  any 
of  these!  plants  to  be  met  with,  not  even  the  Poppies.  The 
seeds  must  have  lain  dormant  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  there  had  evidently  been  three  plots  of  ground  in  culti¬ 
vation,  so  sharply  and  clearly  divided  were  the  three  crops. 

Culture  of  Llbonla  floribunda. 

As  a  greenhouse  plant  there  are  few  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  the  above.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  March  in  a 
48-pot.  They  will  strike  freely  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  silv'er  sand,  the  pots  to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  When 
rooted  pot  singly  into  three  inch  pots,  using  three  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  one  part  old  cow  manure,  one  part  silver  .sand,  with  some 
small  pieces  of  charcoal.  When  e.sta Wished ,  harden  off  and 
grow  in  a  cold  frame,  shift  into  “forty-eights  ”  before  the 
roots  are  matted  together,  and  never  let  the  aoil  become  dry. 
In  September  move  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse,  affording 
them  a  light  position  and  a  temperature  of  40  degree's  to 
45  degrees.  The  plants  will  flower  freelv  from  January  to  April, 
and  will  not  disgrace  the  dining  table  or  the  drawing-room,  the 
small  bright  green  foliage  with  the  orange  and  dark  brown 
flowers  being  very  effectve.  After  flowering,  move  them  into  a 
temi)orature  of  oo  degrees  to  60  degrees  to  make  new  growth, 
harden  off,  then  move  them  outdoors.  Libonias  make  nice 
standard  plants.  Cut  off  all  side  shoots  until  18  inches  high, 
then  stop  as  required  to  make  a  nice  head  18  inches  over,  which 
they  will  do  the  first  season  with  but  little  care.  Place  a  plant 
in  the  centre  of  a  fruit-stand  with  fruit  round  it.  Place  the 
.stand  in  the  centre  of  the  dining  table,  and  with  a  good  plant 
of  Gesnera  on  each  side  the  effect  is  most  beautiful,  especially 
by  gaslight.  The  Libonia  will  not  flower  in  a  high  and  moist 
atmosphere. 


Fruit  Trees  on  Dinner  Tables. 

To  eat  fruit  fresh  from  the  trees  at  a  banqueting  table  is  one 
of  the  latest  luxuries  of  English  epicures.  Certain  fruiterers  in 
the  \1  est  End  (says  a  London  paper)  are  now  making  preparations 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  laden  with  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apples  for  ornament  and  de.ssert  at  the 
dinnei's  of  the  coming  .season.  The  tiny  fruit  trees,  which, 
although  four  or  five  years  old,  are  only  some  3ft.  high,  not  only 
make  a  delightful  table  decoration,  but  produce  delicious  de.ssert. 

The  Cedars  at  Goodwood. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  serves  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  Sussex  seat  of  the  Lennox-Gordon  family 
is  “  Glorious  Goodwood,”  rich  in  its  mighty  trees  and  broad 
glades,  and,  above  all,  in  its  unrivalled  view  of  the  English 
Channel.  The  park  at  Goodwood  is  seven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  contains  the  famous  racecourse.  It  is  also  remark¬ 
able  for  its  wealth  of  imported  acclimati.sed  trees,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  Cork  tree,  and  the 
evergreen  Oak.  The  Cedars  of  Goodwood  were  planted  in  1762, 
and  are  exceedingly  well  grown  for  their  age,  and  add  greatly 
to  the'  S2)lendour  of  this  noble  park. 

Physalis  peruviana  edulis. 

One  rarely  sees  a  plant  of  this  old  greenhouse  shrub.  At  the 
Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  there  is  a  .specimen  planted  out  at  the 
back  of  a  lean-to  house,  where  it  no  doubt  had  been  many  years, 
and  where  it  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  and  Mr.  Green  stated  that 
the  ripe  fruits  have  a  considerable  attraction  for  the  employer. 
The  flowers  are  circular,  b'uff  yellow,  saucer-shaped,  and  have 
round  the  centre  five  purple  spots  ;  thei  fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  snugly  enclosed  in  a  brown  calyx.  The  plant  does  well  in  a 
greenhou.se  or  vinei’y,  and  might  be  grown  with  advantage.  It 
is  known  as  thei  Cape  Gooseberry,  the  common  English  name 
come  of  its  popularity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  i»s  said 
that  its  fruit  makes  an  excellent  tart,  and  what  is  known  as  Cape 
Gooseberrj'  jam  is  made  from  them. — R.  Dean. 

To  Make  Hydrangea  Flowers  Blue. 

If  Hydrangeas  are  grown  in  a  tolerably  strong  maiden  loam 
which  contains  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  flowers  will  come 
blue  without  further  trouble;  but  the  plants  will  require  to  be 
potted  into  this  said  compost  and  continually  grown  in  the 
same  from  the  cutting  i^ot.  Watering  with  a  solution  of  alum 
for  some  time  previous  to  flowering  will  benefit  them  greatly. 
The  solution  may  be  made  by  mixing  at  the  rate  of  one,  ounce 
of  alum  to  a  gallon  of  rain  water.  Plants  should  be  struck  from 
cuttings  of  the  soft  wood  from  February  to  May  that  are 
required  to  bloom  in  those  months  the  following  year.  It  is 
advisable  to  flower  them  in  seven  inch  pots,  allowing  the  plants 
to  produce  one  cluster  of  flowers,  removing  side  shoots  to  strike, 
as  the  old  plants  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  to  produce  blue 
flowers  the  second  year. 

New  Lily,  Stephens’  Hybrid. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stephens,  of  Bermuda,  successful  grower  of  true 
Harri.si  Lily  bulbs,  has  for  several  years  past  been  experimenting 
with  seedlings  of  the  best  Bermuda  grown  Lilium  longiflorum, 
l>ollenised  from  selected  Harrisi’s,  aiming  to  get  a  bulb  which 
would  retain  the  health  and  evenness  of  the  former,  while  it 
took  on  the  earliness  and  freedom  of  the  true  Harrisi  strain.  He 
has  this  year  succeeded  in  raising  two  bulbs  of  fifteen  inches 
circumference,  the  picture  of  health,  and  as  much  alike  as  two 
twins,  the  product  of  two  four-inch  bulblets  of  last  autumn’s 
planting.  The  scars  at  the  top  of  stems  show  that  each  had 
thirteen  flowers,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  L.  Harrisi 
and  L.  Doei  (which  is  the  best  and  earliest  longiflorum  hitherto) 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  intermediate  c.haracteristic.s  of 
folia.ge  and  bulb.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  pronouncedly 
pointed,  free,  and  somewhat  twisted  petalago  of  the  new  bulbs, 
promising  extra  early  forcing  quality.  Mr.  Stephens  will  grow 
the  scales  of  these  two  bulbs  in  special  ground  this  coming 
season,  and  expects  to  raise  a  carefully  segregated  lot  of  bulbs 
true  to  this  new  type,  which  he  will  in  due  time  exhibit,  and, 
if  successful,  introduce  as  Stephens’  Hybi-id.— Pan  (in 
“American  Flcrist.”) 
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Pot  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  cultivating  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  establishments  where  the 
demand  for  fruit  is  large,  and  where  fruit  houses  are  limited,  pot 
culture  of  fruit  trees  should  specially  recommend  itself.  Houses 
that  are  occupied  with  fruit  trees  in  summer  may  during  the 
vunter  be  filled  with  Chrysantheiinums,  Azaleas,  bedding  stuffs, 
or  other  plants  that  need  protection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  trees  trained  on  trellises 
occupying  a  whole,  or  part,  of  a  house  we  get  a  good  supply  of 
fine  fruit,  but  it  has  this  di.sadvantage,  that  too  many  fruits  are 
ripe  at  the  same  time,  and  must  of  necessity  be  gathered  and 
used  immediately,  as,  unlike  Grapes,  they  will  not  hang  until 
required  ;  eonsequently,  there  is  for  a  time  an  over-abundance, 
and  then  none  at  all.  Now,  with  trees  grown  in  pots,  this  would 
not  happen,  for  where  we  grow  one  tree  on  a  trellis  we  can  grow 
half  a  clozen  or  more  in  pots,  in  one  or  more  varieties,  and  in 
different  stages  of  growth ;  and  instead  of  one  tree  and  a  supply 
of  fruit  of  short  duration,  we  have  several  trees  giving  us  a  pro¬ 
longed  supply,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  easily  disposed  of. 
This  is  an  advantage  of  considerable  importance  where  a  long 
supply  of  fruit  is  rec^uired. 

In  commencing  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  it  is  better 
to  begin  with  treevs  specially  prepared  for  the  purpo.se.  The 
pyramid  is  the  form  of  tree  best  adapted  for  this  method  of  cul¬ 
ture;  but  where  there  are  lofty  houses  standards  or  half-stan¬ 
dards  may  be  u.sed  if  desired.  Whichever  form  is  decided  on, 
trees  of  a  fruiting  size  should  be  obtained ;  by  so  doing  much 
time  will  be  saved. 

When  the  trees  arrive  from  the  nursery  it  will  be  necessary 
to  repot  them;  shake  away  some  of  the  old  soil,  and  cut  off  all 
suckers;  drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  use  good  turfy  loam,  to 
which  may  be  added  some  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  a  little 
bonemeal ;  pot  firmly,  and  leave  a  space  of  a  few  inches  on  the 
top  for  a  summer  dressing.  When  completed  stand  outside  with 
a  slate  under  each  pot  to  keep  out  the  worms.  To  prevent  break¬ 
age  by  frost  cover  the  pots  with  ashes  or  some  other  suitable 
material . 

Before  forcing  operations  commence,  the  heads  of  the  trees 
should  be  overhauled  and  the  necessary  pruning  done ;  very 
little  will  be  needed  if  disbudding  has  been  properly  attended 
to.  other  than  shortening  long  or  unripened  shoots,  shortening 
being  advisable  for  pot  grown  trees.  The  time  for  moving  the 
early  ones  inside  will  depend  on  the  time  the  fruit  is  req,uired ; 
but  six  or  seven  months  should  be  allowed  from  starting  to 
finish.  W^'hen  the  trees  are  in  bloom  assist  them  to  set  their 
fruits  by  keeping  the  house  dry  and  airy,  and  by  a  daily  use  of 
the  camel-hair  brush  upon  the  flowers.  As  the  late  varieties 
show  signs  of  expanding  flowers  they  must  be  placed  under 
shelter ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  all  fear  of  frost  past,  they 
may  be  stood  in  some  sunny  spot  outside.  This  will  have  a 
tendency  to  .still  further  retard  them;  they  must,  however,  be 
placed  inside  again  as  they  show  signs  of  ripening,  or  as  the 
early  ones  are  brought  out. 

During  summer,  when  the  trees  are  growing  fast  and  swelling 
fruit,  they  must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  or  disap¬ 
pointment  and  failure  will  be  the  result.  Further,  having  only 
limited  root  space,  feeding  should  commence  early,  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen.  A  top-dressing  of 
rich  loam  and  horse  droppings  may  be  given  in  space  left  at 
potting  time,  when  the  fruits  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  this,  manure  water  from 
the  cow  sheds,  dis.solved  bones,  and  other  fertilisers  may  be  used 
alternately  with  clear  water  with  good  results. 

As  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  begin  to  fall  off,  repot  any  that 
need  it,  though  this  will  hardly  be  necessary  more  than  once  in 
two  years,  or  remove  a  few  inches  of  surface  soil  and  top-dress 
with  the  matierial  as  advised  for  potting.  This  will  destroy  some 
fibrous  roots,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  The  same  sized 
pots  will  do  for  a  number  of  years,  and  large  crops  of  good 
flavoured  fruits  may  be  obtained  for  five  or  six  months  out  of 
the  twelve. — P. 

Pines. 

Plants  Showing  Fruit. — These  will  be  valuable  when  the 
fruit  is  scarce  and  dear,  therefore  afford  such  plants  the  best 
positions  in  the  fruiting  department.  Maintain  a  temperature 
cf  70cleg  at  night,  75deg  artificially  by  day,  up  to  85deg  to  90deg 
with  sun,  closing  at  85deg,  sprinkling  the  paths  when  their  sur¬ 


face  become.s  dry,  and  occasionally  the  plants  on  fine  afternoons. 
Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  8odeg  to  OOdeg.  Examine  the 
plants  once  a  week  for  watering,  and  if  any  require  it  afford  a 
supply  of  clear  licjfuid  manure  at  about  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  beds.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  the 
truitens,  as  that  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  fruit,  when  cut,  to 
be  black  at  the  centre. 

Plants  to  Fruit  Early.— Queens  are  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  there  is  not  always  a  certainty  of  their  doing  so  unless 
they  are  given  a  period  of  comparative  rest  after  making  good 
powth.  Plants  intended  for  .starting  at  the  new  year  should  be 
kept  in  a  temperapre  of  about  65deg  in  the  daytime  by  artificial 
means,  bOcleg  at  night,  ventilating  at  70deg,  closing  at  that,  and 
allowing  the  bottom  heat  to  fall  to  70deg  to  75deg  Water  the 
plants  only  when  necessary,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become  so 
dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  become  limp. 

Yotng  Plants.-— All  young  stock  should  now  be  arranged  so  as 
to.  obtain  the  fullest  benefit  of  light  and  air.  As  the  sun 
dpimsps  a  corresponding  diminution  of  temperature  must  take 
place  at  night,  until  it  reaches  the  winter  .standard  of  55deg  to 
bUdeg  at  night,  and  Gocleg  in  the  daytime.,  Ventilate  freely 
whenper  conditions  are  pvourable,  paying  particular  attentibn 
to  watenng.  Examine  plants  about  once  a  week,  and  whenever 

The  Log^anberry. 

futuJ^  ^b^indispensable  fruits  of  the  near 

tuture.  Already  it  is  found  in  almost  every  garden,  and  in  noble 
ptates  it  has  been  cultivated  beyond  the  tentative  stage  till  at 

Itll  ’’’'"If''*  “V  in  suitable  pllcee  gene- 

sPooess.  Beyond  the  tact  thSt  th^,  fruits  tot 
which  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler  s  drawing  is  a  life-size  representations 

taken  from  the  bushes,  the  robust  growth 
o?  trdlise®®  of  the  plant  IS  ornamental,  either  on  walls,  palings, 
T  Logpben-y  can  be  grown  similarly  to  Ea|>^ 
berries,  though  we  believe  a  lighter  .soil,  or  one  of  ncher  biE 

r^se^sT^stt  n'-""  -11  on,  is  helpZ 

The  ^ruclcly-brown  calyces  are  characteristic  features  of  the 
f^b^eke’'^  earher  growth.  Me.ssrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd  ,  of 
Chelsea,  recpved  a  First  Class  Certificate  this  year  fo^  theS 
— Tn  novelty,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  entire  trade 

a  l  the  nurserymen — ^so  tliat  stock  i,S'  easily  secured  The 
fruits  are  nearly  black  in  colour,  with  a  flavou?  “  slightly  more 
acid  than  a  Blackbeiry,”  and  with  a  faint  Mulberry  ad^dition. 

Raspberry  Culture. 

The  Easpberry  is  msually  propagated  from  suckers  •  these  are 
taken  up  and  planted  in  November.  The  ones  fS  growinir  ab 
from  the  parent  plant  are  the  best  for  tlfe  purpose 
as  they  generally  lift  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  Almost 
nrodu^pt^^°“  seems  to  suit  Easpberries,  but  the  finest  fruits  are 
produced  on  plants  grown  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  The  nlot 

btelanCn^  "betelVt^  '"'7^  "  pf-”atio 

ueiuie  planting,  be  well  trenched,  and  plenty  of  well  rlppa^rpri 
The  ZaZlZn,.  fCN  C  fl-t  ueetS^^.'' 

circu.nst.JSyZ  .uh£d  fsT hS'^itee^blS  tSthef  IS 

bifs  " 

s- hSsKsSg"  its  its?  isti; 

and  distance  between  the  rows  should  be  five'or  six  feet 

Establishfo  Pt  beginning  to  move, 

fallen  shorten  bark  to  each  stool.  When  the  leaves  have 

iugtlleSStVe  piute™' ThS  ““‘T" 

eaflier  yarieties,  Idth  &"teptt  o77i;Stunir''“cU°  11;“ 
canes  right  down  in  January  or  February  and  thin  o^i  +b 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  hanclled  retaining  nnW+i  shoots 

The  fruit  will  be  produced  at  the  ton  ^nf  IT  ^  ™ost  vigorous. 
autumn.-G.  E.,  Waddesdon  ^  ^^e 
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Lightning  and  Trees  and  Plants. 


It  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  and,  as  such,  must  there¬ 
fore  bo  taken  for  what  it  may  be  worth  ;  but  my  personal  belief 
is  that  tlie  forecasts  of  the  weatlier,  which  appear  in  so  many 
newspapers,  if  tliey  have  advantages,  have  also  their  objection¬ 
able  side.  People  are  led  by  these  to  study  the  weather  too 
much,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  attribute  various  aches  and 
ails  to  its  influence,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
and  trouble  themselves  about  atmospheric  changes,  which  seldom 
come  when  they  expect  them. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  the  idlers  who  are  the  weather 
students,  but  gardenei’s  must  be  excused  for  being  somewhat 
observant  of  its  moods.  Their  successes  and  failures  are  largely 
dependenti  upon  it;  their  occupation  has  to  be  carried  on,  at 
times,  under  watery  influences  by  no  means  cheering,  though 
during  such  showers  as  we  had  last  July  both  the  gardener  and 

the  field  labourer  are  ^ _ _ 

obliged  to  pull  up  for 
a  Avhile.  We  hear 
occasionally  of  field 
labourers  being  in¬ 
jured  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  seldom  of  gar¬ 
deners;  the  reason  is 
obvious.  On  a  field 
persons  are  more 
likely  to  become 
marks  for  the  electric 
current  than  in  a 
garden,  where  chim¬ 
neys  may  not  be  far 
distant,  and  probably 
a  variety  of  shrubs 
or  trees  are  growing 
about.  Indeed, 
though  many  would 
not  think  so,  a  wood 
is  one  of  the  safest 
places  to.  be  in  during 
a  storm,  if  it  has  no 
very  tall  trees. 

It  has  long  been 
a  subject,  for  specula¬ 
tion,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  whether, 
under  one  species  of 
tree,  we  are  exposed 
to  more  peril  than 
under  another ;  but 
we  have  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  curious 
idea  which  had  pre¬ 
valence  centuries  ago. 

So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  its  origin  was 
in  the  East ;  but  it 
was  imported  to  these 
Western  countries. 

Various  trees  and 
plants  had  the.  repute 
of  being  accumulators 
or  resting  places  of 
li^itning;  they  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the 

sky,  and  could  send  it  forth  again.  To  the  livel.y  imagination 
of  the  ancients  lightning  was  not  an  electric  current ;  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  worm,  a  fiery  serpent,  an  arrow,  or  a  forked 
wand;  a  flower  or  leaf  might  be  its  symbol,  and  its  receptacle 
a  tree.  Amongst  those  named  are  the  Ash,  Hazel,  Whitethorn, 
and  that  mystic  plant  the  Mi.stletoe.  Even  some  birds,  such 
as  the  woodpecker,  were  thought  to  be  connected  with  light¬ 
ning. 

Hindoos  of  the  present  day  attribute  extraordinary  virtues 
to  a  Mimosa,  which  is  one  of  the  lightning  trees;  it  has  the 
power  of  curing  diseases,  and  is  an  especial  protection  against 
the  dreaded  influence  of  the  “  evil  eye.”  Another  tree  con¬ 
nected  with  the  celestial  fire  is  called  the  “  Palusa  ”  ;  it  has  a  red 
sap,  and  scarlet  blossoms,  therefore  by  its  appearance  suggestive 
of  flames. 

The  Mountain  Ash,  familiar  to  us  in  Britain,  is  one  of  the 
trees  presumed  to  be  a  receiver  of  lightning  or  owing  its 
origin  to  the  clirrent.  From  the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  berries 
this  tree  came  to  be  regarded  with  admiration,  mixed  with  awe, 
even  by  those  who  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  lightning  species. 
To  this  hour,  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  a  cross  of  Rowan  is 
carried  by  maidens  to  protect  them  .against  unseen  dangers. 
Germans  fix  a  twig  above  the  door  of  a  house  for  good  luck. 


The  Loganberry,  natural  size. 


Not  a  tree  is  it  casting  much  shade,  but  how  would  it  be  to 
.stand  near  the  Rowan  during  a  storm?  Well,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  dangerous  nature 
of  lightning  plants  ;  people  did  not  shun  the  Rowan,  but  they 
wei'o  afraid  of  the  common  Ash. 

There  was  a  saying,  “  Avoid  the  A.sh,  it  counts  the  flash  ”  ; 
yet  we  might  have  thought  the  strength  of  its  wood  rather  a 
safeguard  again-st  serious  injury  from  the  electric  current. 
Frequently  the  Ash  is  seen  growing  in  positions  where  it  is 
much  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  passing,  we  notice  the  fact 
that  few  plants  flourish  under  the  .shade  of  this  tree  ;  the  rea.son 
must  be,  we  presume,  an  effect  arising  from  its  drip.  This  would 
mean  that  the  rain  carries  down  something  in  .solution  from 
branches  or  leaveG,  possibly  of  an  astringent  nature. 

Sacred  both  to  Pagans  and  C'hristians  was  the  Hazel,  a  tree 
of  many  virtues,  also  a  lightning  plant;  some  believed  it  to  be 
a  in'oduct  of  the  sky.  Yet  it  was  not  thought  perilous  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  in  a  storm;  indeed,  the  Christian  legend  accounting 
for  its  sacredness  was  that  while  en  route  for  Egypt,  the  Holy 

Family  found  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter  under  a 
Hazel.  By  the  old 
Pagan  belief  this  tree 
wa.s  ■  one  specially 
dedicated  to  the 
deity  Thor.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  a  twig  is  cut 
when  it  is  leafing, 
and  on  the  first  thun¬ 
der  shower  a  cross  is 
made  with  it  over 
corn  in  granaries,  the 
supposition  being 
that  this  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  grain  from 
mould  or  insects.  A 
bit  of  Hazel  put  in¬ 
side  the  window-sill 
was  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entry  of 
lightning  into  a 
hou.se. 

One  odd  fancy 
about  the  tree  wa.s 
that  a  profirsion  of  its 
nuts  indicated  the 
approaching  arrival 
of  a  large  number  of 
infants !  Then  the 
Whitethorn,  Haw¬ 
thorn,  or  May  tree 
has  also  a  place 
amongst  the  light¬ 
ning  species.  Before 
the  Christian  Era  the 
Greeks  and  Romans 
regarded  this  tree 
with  reverence,  and 
by  both  nations  its 
flowers  and  leaves 
figured  conspicuously 
in  the  marriage  cere¬ 
monial.  One.  causf 
for  the  Christian  re¬ 
gard  it  received  was 
the  tradition  that 

from  its  branches  Christ’s  crown  of  thorns  was  made.  Yet  there 
was  a  general  objection  to  bringing  branches  of  Hawthorn  into 
dwelling-houses;  but  people  stuck  them  over  the  doorways  during 
May. 

The  Oak,  associated  with  fairyland  and  a  host  of  legends, 
had  also  the  repute  of  a  lightning  origin,  and  it  was  a  serious 
thing  to  fell  one  of  these  trees  of  ancient  date,  unless  a  strong 
reason  existed.  But,  though  a  sacred  tree,  it  had  no  im¬ 
munity  from  the  lightning  flash,  and  persons  have  often  been 
struck  when  standing  beneath  an  Oak.  This  has  occurred  some¬ 
times  through  Oaks  standing  solitary,  being  planted  as  land¬ 
marks  at  the  borders  of  estates.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Oak  is  more  fre((uently  struck  by  lightning  than  other  trees, 
because  it  is  apt  to  be  gnarled  and  twi.sted  with  numerous  projec¬ 
tions  on  its  trunk.  The  comparative  inimunit.y  of  the  Beech, 
again,  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  trunk  is  smooth, 
offering  no  points  of  attraction.  Indeed,  an  effort  was  made  by 
some  to  prov'e  the  Beech  is  never  struck  by  lightning;  but  there 
have  beien  undeniable  cases. 

The  Mistletoe,  always  highly  reverenced,  but  particularly 
sacred  when  growing  upon  an  Oak,  was  .supposed  to  be  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  lightning,  and  its  forked  branches  had  a  signi¬ 
ficance  to  many,  “  Thunder-besom  ”  being  one  of  its  names.  Like 
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other  lightning  plants,  its  potency  varied.  When  brought  into 
houses.  Mistletoe  was  believed  to  give  protection  against  tiro; 
also  it  kept  off  nightniare  or  evil  dreams  if  placed  at  the  bed¬ 
side. 

According  to  tradition,  the  plant  was  propagated  by  birds 
that  were  the  nu\s,sengers  of  the  gods,  and  they  carried  the 
seeds  in  their  bills  to  deposit  them  upon  branches  of  trees  that 
were  suitable  for  their  growth.  Special  repute  attached  to  the 
missel  thrush ;  also,  it  seems,  to  the  woodpecker.  It  was 
thought  dangerous  to  out  the  plant  off  Oak  or  Hazel.  From  its 
being  a  plant  of  the  gods.  Mistletoe  was  reputed  to  cure  fits  and 
other  diseases  ;  also  it  stopped  the  effect  of  poisons. 

Then  the  so-callod  Springwort  was  a  lightning  plant  full  of 
jiiystic  powers;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find,  and  now  its  identifi¬ 
cation  is  doubtful.  Only  wo  know  that  it  was  a  low  growing 
plant.  For  some  reason  or  other  Orimm  thought  this  was  a 
species  of  Spurge,  the  Caper,  or  Euphorbia  lathyris;  it  has  a 
crimson  stem.  Actually,  it  is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  and  great 
liarm  has  been  done  by  its  rash  administration  internally.  One 
idea  about  it  was  that  if  a  portion  of  the  plant  was  buried  in  a 
hole  upon  a  hill,  a  storm  coming  over  that  hill  would  be  divided 
and  soon  dispersed.  The  Westphalian  folk  gather  our  Orpine, 
or  Live-long,  a,s  a  preservative  against  the  stroke  of  lightning. 
In  some-  countries  the  St.  John’s  Wort  i.s  believed  to  bo  effec¬ 
tive;  but  they  must  be  plucked  before  sunrise.  Stonecrop  and 
Houseleek  were  grown  upon  roofs  on  the  supposition  they  gave 
protection  to  the  abode.-^^.  R.  S.  (’. 


Colours  in  Foliage  and  Flowers, 


All  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  vegetation  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  variety  of  shades  of  green  which  the  foliage 
of  different  plants  pre.sents.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the 
same  description  of  plant  will  exhibit  very  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences,  not  only  at  different  stages  of  growth,  but  at  the  same 
stage,  in  different  conditions  of  luxuriance,  as  affected  by  the 
external  conditions  of  soil,  season,  and  manuring;  but  especially 
under  the  inffuence  of  different  conditions  of  manuring. 

From  some  researches  made  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  on  this  subject,  it  was  found  that  the  green  chlorophyll 
formation  in  plants  has  a  close  connection  with  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  assimilated,  but  that  the  carbon  assimilated  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  chlorophyll  formed.  Further,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  certain  mineral  or  ash 
constituentii  of  plants,  and  especially  of  potash,  is  essential  for 
the  assimilation  of  carbon,  no  starch  being  formed  in  the  grains 
of  chlorophyll  without  the  aid  of  the  element  potash. 

In  regard  to  the  colours  of  flowers,  it  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Hansen  that  there  are  three  distinct  irigments  which  make  up 
the  different  tints,  in  addition  to  chloi’ophyll,  which  forms  the 
green  colouring  matter  in  the  stems  and  foliage  of  all  plants. 
The.sc  Qolours  are  yellows,  rejds,  and  blues. 

The  yellows  are  mostly  in  combination  with  the  plasmic  .sap, 
while  the  others  exist  chiefly  in  solution  in  the  cell  sap.  The 
yellow  pigment  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  fatty  matters, 
and  is  termed  lipochrome. 

Orange  is  formed  by  a  denser  deposit  of  yellow,  and  the 
colour  in  the  rind  of  an  Orange  is  identical  with  that  found  in 
niany  flowers.  The  red  in  flowers  i.s  a  single  pigment,  soluble 
in  water,  and  decolourised  by  alcohol,  but  capable  of  being 
re.stored  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

Lipochrome,  eombined  with  this  red  pigment,  produces  the 
scarlets  and  reds  of  Poppies,  and  the  heps  of  Roses  and  Haw¬ 
thorns;  but  the  varying  intensity  of  reds  in  Roses,  Carnations, 
and  Pseonies,  and  other  flowers,  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
greater  or  lesser  cjuantity  of  acids  in  the  soil  or  in  the  manure 
employed.  This  jnay  be  one  of-the  reasons  why  superphosphate 
of  lime,  which  is  always  more  or  less  acid,  forms  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure  in  the  growth  of  mo.st  flowering  plants. 

The  blue  and  violet  colours  are  also  decolouriscHl  by  alcohol, 
but  are  reddcnecl  by  acid  solutions.  Florists  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  irroducing  many  unusual  colours  in  flowers,  and  there 
seem  to  bo  very  good  grounds  for  bt'-licving  that  it  is  possible 
so  to  manipulate  Nature  by  means  of  cheimica!  manurial  agents 
that  she  will  produce  blossoms  of  every  conceivable  tint  and  hue. 

■ — J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


Remaukable  Apple  Tree. — A  correspondent  has  written  to 
tlio  editor  of  the  “Daily  Express”  as  follows:  “I  have  an 
Apple  tree  with  three  crops  of  Apples  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  the  first  and  ordinary  fruit  ;  then,  having 
bloomed  again,  there  is  a  crop  of  Apples  about  the  size  of 
bantams’  eggs ;  oime  more  it  bloomed,  and  there  is  now  a 
third, crop  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  Since  then  it 
has  bloomed  again.” 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  13,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture'  on 
“  Autumn  Strawberries  and  Raspbefi'ies  ”  will  be  given  b5'  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird’s  Silver  Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pringle  Laird,  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield, 
have  just  been  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  lamp  on  the 
occasion  of  their  silver  wedding,  by  the  employes  of  R.  B.  Laird 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  tlie  oldest  employee.  Win.  Deas,  Mr.  Laird  very  suit¬ 
ably  replying.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird  were  married  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  September  30,  1878. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  “Provident”  Society. 

The  seventeenth  anniversary  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Hol- 
born  Restaurant,  Higli  Holborn  (Royal  Venetian  Chamber),  on 
Tuesday,  October  27,  1903,  at  6.30  p.m.  Peter  Barr,  Esq., 

V. M.H.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside.  The  secretary  will 
be  glad  to  know,  not  later  than  Saturday,  October  24,  the  names 
of  persons  attending.  Tickets  us.  each ;  morning  dre.ss. — 

W.  Collins,  Secretary,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Beckenham  Gardeners. 

The  Library  Committee  forward  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  of 
lectures  for  the  coming  winter  se.s.sion.  The  library  and  reading- 
room  at  the  Church  House  is  open  every  Friday  evening,  October 
to  March  (inclusive).  There  are  over  two  hundred  members,  by 
whom  books  may  bo  borrowed  on  application.  All  the  lectures 
arc  public  and  free.  The  new  syllabus  is  very  varied  and  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  as  regards  the  .subjects. — Mark  Webster, 
The  Gardens,  Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham. 

Ipswich  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  third  session  (1903)  has  begun,  and  the  following  are  the 
papers  read  or  to  be  read  : —  October  1,  Culture  of  Apples  and 
Pears  and  their  commercial  iiiiportance,  Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  fruit 
grower,  Springfield,  Chelmsford;  October  15,  The  Evolution  of 
a  Flower,  lantern  lecture,  illustrated  by  micro  photos  from 
nature,  Mr.  A.  Martinelli,  St.  John’s  Road,  Ipswich;  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  Pollination  and  Fertilization  of  a  Flower,  Mr.  E.  Creek, 
Westerfield  Hou.se  Gardens;  November  19,  Discussion,  Chrysan- 
themuums,  &c.,  December  3,  the  Judging  of  Horticultural 
Exhibits,  Ac.,  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  Woolverstone  Park  Gardens; 
December  17,  The  Carnation,  its  type.s,  culture,  and  uses,  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ranelagli  Road,  Ealing. 

Second  Crops  of  Plums  and  Strawberries. 

The  year  1903  will  be  remembered  by  fruit  growers  and  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  as  one  of  thei  most  remarkable  they  have  known. 
In  the  fertile  Vale  of  Eve.3ham  a  mild  February  brought  a  fine 
show  of  blois.som  on  the  fruit  trees,  but  there  were  disastrous 
frosts  in  May,  aiid  the  Plum  crop  was  a  failure.  Per.shorei  Plums, 
which  in  prolific  years  have  sold  for  a  shilling  a  pot  (of  721b), 
made  thi.s  year  from  ten  shillings  to  over  a  sovereign.  Last  week 
Damsons  were  sold  in  Eveisham  for  42s.  the  pot.  This  month, 
however,  there  are  more  Plums  to  be  seen  in  the  plantations 
than  during  Juno.  This  is  due  to  a  heavy  second  crop.  Naturally, 
the  fruit  is  not  so  well  grown,  and  the  flavour  is  not  so  good, 
but  both  Victorias  and  Pershores  are  making  more  money  than 
the  fir.st  crop  sometimes  does_  There  is  also  a  second  crop  of 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  while  Blackberries  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  are  being  bought  by  the  jam  boilers.  Apples  and  Pears 
(says  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”)  have  been  a  great  failure  in  the  Evesham 
district,  and  the  vegetable  crops  were  hardly  up  to  average. 
Further  evidences  of  th-e  eccentricities  of  the  season  come  from 
other  quarters.  A  second  crop  of  Plums  has  been  gathered  at 
Dedworth,  near  Windsor,  and  ripe  Strawberries  at  Kingsclere, 
Hants,  and  various  parts  of  Devonshire. 
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Appointments. 

Charles  Xevi1,  as  head  gardener  to  Major  Grant,  Bisliop’s 
Hill,  Walton-on-Thames.  *  *  Mr.  Henry  C.  Durnfoi’d,  as 

head  gardener  to  R.  M.  Caulfield,  Esq.,  Broadhanger,  Peters- 
field,  Hants.  *  *  Mr.  George  Gregory,  as  head  gardener  to 

G.  H.  Taylor  .Whitehead,  Esq.,  Compton  Castle,  North  Cadbury, 
Bath. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  here  for  September,  1903,  was  2.49in, 
and  for  September,  1902,  l.loin.  During  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1903,  rain  fell  on  sixteen  days.  We  had  thunder  on  the 
4th,  a  hailstorm  on  the  11th,  a  very  rough  gale  on  the  10th 
(when  several  large  trees  and  branches  were  blown  down),  and 
foggy  mornings  on  the  13th,  17th,  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  and  27th. 
The  maximum  temperature  for  September,  1903,  was  82deg  on 
the  2nd;  and  the  minimum  35deg  on  the  16th.  The  maximum 
for  September,  1902,  was  72deg  on  the  1st;  and  the  minimum 
34deg  on  the  18th. — G.  G. 

Sussex  Weather  (September). 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  3.41  inches,  being  0.64in  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  0.83in  on  the  10th.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen 
days.  Total  rain  for  the  nine  months  28.25in,  which  is  about 
8in  above  the  average.  The  maximum  temperature  was  77deg 
on  the  1st  and  2nd;  the  minimum,  35deg,  on  the  17th:  mean 
maximum,  66.14;  mean  minimum,  48.16;  mean  temperature 
57.15deg,  which  is  a  little  above  the  average.  The  dull,  showery 
weather  which  prevailed  during  August  continued  to  the  12th  of 
this  month.  From  then  to  the  21st  we  had  it  colder,  but  dry 
and  brighter  on  several  daj^s ;  but  since  the  latter  date  we  have 
had  rain  on  six  days  to  the  amount  of  l^in.  It  is,  however, 
warmer,  and  green  crops  are  making  better  progress  than  they 
were  doing. — R.  I. 

September  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  7  dayvS. 
The  total  rainfall  was  2.98in,  this  fell  on  19  days,  and  is  0.66in 
above  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was 
l.lOin  on  the  10th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced)  highest 
reading  30.546in  on  the  loth  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  28.922in  on  the 
lOtli  at  9  p.m.  Thermometer  ;  highest  in  the  shade  73deg  on 
the  1st ;  lowest  35deg  on  the  17th  ;  mean  of  daily  maxima  63.70  ; 
mean  of  daily  minima  47.53;  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
5o.61deg;  lowest  on  the  grass  31deg  on  the  17tlii;  highest  in  the 
sun  127deg  oir  the  1st;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft 
55.26deg.  Total  sunshiire,  152  hours  55  minutes,  which  is  1  hour 
35  minutes  below  the  average;  there  was  one  sunless  day.  The 
above  mean  temperatures  are  again  much  below  the  average. 
The  total  rainfall  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  is  almost 
3in  above  the  average. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Paper  on  Apple  and  Pear  Culture. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
commenced  on  Thursday,  October  1,  and  in  spite  of  the  unpro- 
pitiouis  weather  a,  goodly  muster  of  members  heard  the  paper  on 
“Apples  and  Pears,”  read  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  of  Springfield, 
Chelmsford.  Mr.  Youngman,  of  Charsfield,  occupied  the  chair. 
In  introducing  hi.s  subject,  Mr.  Seabrook  referred  to  the  large 
imports  of  fruit,  which  he  considered  might  be  produced  at  home. 
He  strongly  advised  intending  planters  not  to  take  up  too  much 
land  at  the  start,  but  rather  to  sink  all  their  money  in  a  small 
holding,  planting  bush  trees  and  small  fruits,  in  preference  to 
covering  a  large  area,  with  standard  trees,.  Orchards  upon  grass 
came  in  for  particular  condemnation,  the  returns  in  the  essayist’s 
opinion  being  oon.siderably  inferior  to  tho.se  obtained  from  land 
under  cultivation.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Seabrook  gave  a  selection 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  which  flourished  with  him,  and  invited  the 
members’  discussion  of  the  subject.  This  was  taken  up  with 
vigour  by  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Notcutt,  Cotton,  A.  Creek, 
Whittel,  Rush,  and  others.  Mr.  Seabrook  was  accorded  a,  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Notcutt,  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  Creek.  Several  interesting  exhibits  were  staged  for  in¬ 
spection.  Frewer  Bros.,  Stowmarket,  sent  about  four  dozen 
large  blooms  of  Show,  Fancy,  and  Cactusi  Dahlias,  including 
several  new  va.rieties.  Mr.  James  showed  some  heavy  clusters 
of  Tomatoes,  and  Mr.  Whittel  brought  some  nice  plants  of  Kochia 
scopiaria  in  small  pots. — E.  G. 


Death  of  Mr.  William  Plant. 

Mr.  William  Plant,  of  Timperlej',  Manchester,  a  well-known 
horticulturist,  died  recently  from  an  apoplectic  fit.  Though 
a  native  of  Northwich,  much  of  his  life  Avas  passed  in  the  Timper- 
ley  district.  After  serving  as  lecturer  on  horticulture  to  the 
Cheshire  County  Council,  he  began  business  as  a  florist  at  Broad- 
heath,  and  it  Avas  chiefl.y  through  his  efforts  that  the  Altrincham 
and  District  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society,  of  Avhich  for  some 
time  ho  Avas  chairman,  sprang  into  existence.  As  one  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Manchester  Botanists’  Society  he  Avas  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Percivai,  of  Smithy  Bridge. 

New  Head  Gardener  for  Birmingham  Parks. 

The  Baths  and  Parks  Committee  of  Birmingham  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  William  H.  Morter  to  the  post  of  head  gardener  (or 
chief  park  keeper)  of  the  Birmingham  City  Parks,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hearn,  after  thirty  years’ 
continuous  serA’ice  Avith  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Morter  has  had 
a  Amry  large  and  varied  exiierience  in  the  treatment  and  laying 
out  of  ornamental  flower  gardens,  the  construction  of  lakes,  and 
the  formation  and  drainage  of  Avalks,  carriage  drives,  &c.  ;  also 
in  the  maintenance  of  turf  land,  the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  and 
the  planting  of  various  trees  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Avebury,  at 
High  Elms,  Farnborough,  AA’here  he  has  been  employed  as  head 
gardener  during  the  past  elcwen  years.  It  is  expected  that  he 
will  take  up  his  nerv  duties  on  the  1st  of  November  next.  He 
ha,s  been  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £180  per  annum. 

New  Head  Gardener  at  Hopetotin  House. 

The  important  appointment  of  head  cardener  to  the  Marciuis 
of  LinlithgoAV  at  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queensferry,  has  been 
conferred  on  Mr.  Thos.  Hay,  son  of  Mr.  Robert.  Hay,  South 
Castle  Street,  Cullen.  Mr.  Hay  served  his  apprenticeship  under 
Mr.  Brander,  Duff  House,  Banff,  after  Avhich  he  went  south.  He 
Avas  at  Terregles  Castle,  Dumfries,  for  three  years.  An  opening 
as  foreman  occurred  at  Hopetoun  Gardens,  Avhen  under  Mr. 
Smith  he  was  chosen,  and  gained  favour  by  his  constant  applica¬ 
tion  and  study  of  floriculture.  The  head  gardener  having  been 
head  gardener.  At  the  Avish  of  the  Marchioness,  Mr.  Hay 
to  take  by  degrees  a  more  responsible  share  of  the  duties,  and 
these  have  been  carried  out  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  !?aiu  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  proprietor,  who  has  given  him  the  entire  charge  as 
head  gardener.  At  the  Avish  of  the  Marchioness,  Mr.  Hay, 
recently  made  a  tour  through  England  visiting  a  number  of 
high-class  gardens,  and  making  himself  acquainted  Avith  the  most 
recent  modes  of  culture,  and  otherAvise  qualifying  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  position  of  trust. — (“  Banffshire  Adr'ertiser.”) 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent, 

The  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  commenced  its 
tenth  session  on  September  25.  Seventy-seven  students  are  in 
residence,  this  number  being  an  increase  of  twenty-tAA’o  on  the 
number  at  the  commencement  of  last  session.  The  equipment 
of  the  college  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  carpenters’ 
shop  and  of  an  irouAvork  shop,  fitted  Avith  lathe,  and  three 
hearths  for  farriery  and  other  forge  Avork.  A  forestry  depart¬ 
ment  is  also  in  course  of  establishment,  additional  land  having 
been  taken  for  the  purpose.  The  college  Hop-garden  fortunately 
escaped  the  full  severity  of  the  recent  gales,  and  gave  a  yield  of 
13cAvt  per  acre  of  Amry  fair  quality  Hops.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Mr.  EdAvin  Ellis,  one  of  the  Surrey  governors  of  the 
college,  a  SouthdoAAii  flock  has  been  established,  thirty-three 
eAA-es  and  a  ram  having  been  presented  by  the  folloAving  Avell- 
knoAA  ir  breeders  ;  — The  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Northumber¬ 
land,  the  Hon.  H.-  Cubitt,  Messrs.  Brassey,  Cosmo  Bonsor,  Cole¬ 
man,  CzarnikoAA- ;  E.  Ellis,  Plumptre  ;  Avliilst  Mr.  Ellis  has  also 
lent  a  ram  from  his  successful  flock.  The  thanks  of  the  college 
and  all  connected  AA’ith  it  are  gratefully  accorded  to  all  these 
donors  for  their  generosity  and  public  spirit.  It  is  intended  to 
maintain  the  Kent  flock  a.s  AAmll,  and  to  carry  out  experiments  on 
cross-breeding.  The  equipment  of  the  farm  has  also  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  erection  of  a  range  of  breeding  styes  for  housing 
ten  soAvs  of  different  breeds;  Avhilsb  bullocks  of  different  breeds 
are  being  fed  this  Avinter,  all  these  trials  being  carried  on  for  the 
information  and  benefits  of  the  students. 
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Cultural  Notes. 

Plants  growing  to  produce  large  blooms,  whether  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  home  decoration,  should  now  be  under  cover,  except  in 
the  case  of  ,  those  intended  for  veiy  late  blooms.  Plants  de¬ 
veloping  early  buds  cannot  be  retarded  out  of  doors  after  they 
show  the  colour  of  their  petals;  therefore  it  is  better  to  take 
them  inside  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  flowers,  as  moisture  on 
the  buds,  no  matter  whether  it  be  from  rain  or  heavy  dews, 
quickly  causes  the  petals,  to  decay. 

Plants  intended  for  extra  late  blooms  still  out  of  doors  should 
have  some  slight  protection  at  night  in  the  case  of  frost,  as  this 
is  likely  at  any  time  now.  Frost  upon  the  buds  quickly  injures 
the  calyx,  thus  preventing  perfect  development  of  the  florets. 
The  smaller  the  buds  the  Jiiore  easily  are  they  affected.  Light 
tiffany  stretched  on  poles  will  ward  oft  several  degrees  of  frost; 
in  fact,  all  that  may  reasonably  be  cixpected  for  some  time  yet. 
Plants  under  cover  must  have  abundance  of  air;  a  too  sudden 
change  from  outside  conditions  to  a  warm  greenhouse,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cannot  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants.  If  the  weather 
keeps  warm  and  dry,  an  occasional  syringing  of  the  foliage  will 
be  an  advantage,  say  once  a  day. 

Mildew  and  Rust. 

If  the  plants  show  signs  of  rust  or  mildew,  they,  of  course, 
should  not  be  syringed ;  quite  a  dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  is 
what  is  best  in  that  case.  Mildew  upon  the  leaves  in  serious 
quantity  should  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  the  leaves 
will  fall  off  the  plants  prematurely,  and  that  would  be  in¬ 
jurious.  A  plentiful  supply  of  foliage  assists  the  development 
of  the  blooms,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  the  quality  and  solidity 
of  the  florets  as  ivell.  A  slight  attack  of  mildew  may  be  met 
w'ith  dusting  the  leaves  wuth  sulphur  ;  that  of  a  brown  colour  is 
best.  It  is  quite  as  efficacious,  and  has  not  the  objectionable 
colour  of  the  ordinary. 

It  is  not  enough  to  apply  the  sulphur  to  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  only;  the  underneath  side  should  be  dusted  also.  A  pair 
of  Malbec  bellows  is  the  easiest  means  of  applying  the  sulphur. 
In  a  case  of  bad  attack  more  drastic  measures  should  be  taken 
to  rid  the  plants  of  this  fungus.  The  most  effective  method  of 
ridding  the  plants  is  the  following.  Lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides,  syringing  them,  thoroughly  wetting  every  part  with  the 
following  mixture :  Place  21b  sulphur  and  21b  lime,  which  has  not 
been  slaked,  in  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes. 

For  syringing  on  the  plants  use  two  wi'neglassfuls  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  four  gallons  of  clean,  cold  water.  A  syringe  with  the  jet 
affixed,  causing  a  single  stream,  is  the  best  method  of  applying 
the  liquid;  by  placing  the  forefinger  over  the  orifice  the  liquid 
can  be  directed  upwards  and  spread  over  the  plant,  w'here  re¬ 
quired.  If  a  slight  discolouration  of  the  leaves  follows  from  the 
sediment  of  the  mixture,  it  will  not  be  injurious,  but  can  be 
removed  if  desired  by  a  vigorous  washing  with  clean  water. 

Housing.  . 

Ample  space  .should  be  given  the  plants;  overcrowding  is  a 
great  mistake.  Far  better  grow  fewer  iilants  than  spoil  all.  The 
foliage  mu.st  be  retained  until  the  blooms  are  half  developed, 
at  any  rate  ;  longer  if  possible.  Abundance  of  light  overhead 
is  an  absolute  neces.sity,  or  weak  peduncles will  be  the  result, 
and  how  can  good  blooms  be  expected  through  weakened  flower 
stalks?  Too  often  the  plants  have  to  be  crowded  into  vineries 
or  Peach  houses,  where  at  times,  owing  to  an  existing  crop  of 
fruit,  as  much  light  cannot  be  given  the  Chrysanthemums  as  is 
desirable. 

If  the  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  Vines  there  is  no 
harm  in  cutting  back  the  shoots  coming  from  the  spurs  to  wdthin 
a  foot  of  their  base,  provided  the  Vines  are  in  a  proper  ripened 
condition.  Vineries  facing  south  with  a  tolerably  high  roof 
afford  a  capital  site  for  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  bank-like 
form  to  face  the  path,  which  usually  runs  parallel  to  the  back 
wall.  Here  the  plants  obtain  ample  light  as  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  Vines ;  if  these  latter  are  early  varieties,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  aspect  wdiich  the  Chrysanthemums  occupy  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  shade  for  the  plants.  This  is  a  convenient 
manner,  too,  in  attending  to  the  pvlants,  and  produces  a  capital 
effect  when  in  bloom. 

As  previously  stated,  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  is 


an  absolute  necessity,  especially  at  first.  Extra  care  will  be 
needed  in  supplying  the  plants  with  water  at  the  root.  Whereas 
the  soil  required  watering  twice  daily  when  the  plants  were 
outside,  they  may  not  require  it  once  a  day  now. 

Feeding. 

By  no  means  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  it. 
Whatever  is  needed,  give  it  in  the  morning,  so  that  sui-plus 
moisture  will  be  dissipated  before  night,  as  the  air  can  then 
be  kept  in  more  buoyant  condition.  Stimulative  food  should 
be  regularly  given ;  in  fact,  every  time  the  plants  require  water, 
lirovided,  of  course,  wliatever  is  given  is  not  too  strong.  Liquid 
from  sheep,  cow,  or  deer  droppings,  with  a  little  soot  added, 
cannot  be  excelled  as  a  stimulant.  A  change  to  Clay’s  fertiliser, 
Standen’s  or  Thomson’s  manure  will  be  beneficial. 

Backward  plants  may  be  hastened  by  giving  them  a  pinch  of 
nitrate  of  soda  once,  powdering  it  finely,  sprinkling  it  over  the 
surface,  and  watering  in  at  once.  Plants  that  exhibit ’a  lack 
of  chlorophyll,  or  colouring  matter,  in  the  leaves  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a'  judicious  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Plants  that 
have  not  an  abundance  of  roots  should  not  have  this  chemical. 
Dissolve  one  tablespoonful  in  four  gallons  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  apply  it  to  the  plants  once  a  week.  Some  growers  sprinkle 
the  ammonia:,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  water  it  in ;  but 
this,  I  hold,  is  dangerous  to  the  surface  roots.  These  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way,  as  they  are  the  main  feeders  of  the 
lilants. 

Some  growers  advise  that  feeding  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  bloom  buds  show  colour ;  but  in  my  opinion  that  is  just  when 
assistance  is  required  to  develop  the  blooms.  Continue  to  feed 
the  plants  until  the  blooms  are  three-parts  expanded.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  weak  growing  sorts  should  not  be  fed  so  often, 
nor  with  so  strong  a  stimulant,  as  the  more  vigorous. 

Insect  Pests. 

Insect  pests,  especially  earwigs  and  snails,  must  be  closely 
watched  for  and  destroyed,  as  both  of  these  are  strong  enemies. 
In  addition  to  trapping  the  earwigs  in  the  usual  wAy  with  Bean 
stems,  lengths  of  Bamboo  cane  and  rolls  of  cloth  thrust  amongst 
the  foliage,  carefully  examining  them  every  morning,  _they  must 
be  searched  for  by  artificial  light  when  they  are  at  work  upon 
the  succulent  florets  The  least  shake  of  the  plants  disturbs  the 
insects;  quietly  search  for  them  with  a  lamp,  and  pick  them  off 
with  a  pair  of  steel  tweezers.  Slugs  and  snails  quickly  play 
havoc  with  blooms,  especially  the  incurved  sorts,  which  seem  to 
have  an  especial  temptation  for  large  brown  snails.  Directly 
their  presence  is  detected  by  the  slime  they  leave  on  the  plants, 
pots,  or  walls,  rest  assured  they  will  come  again. 

The  best  trap  is  a  handful  of  bran  sprinkled  on  the  pots  or 
floor.  To  this  they  quickly  resort,  when  they  should  be  caught 
at  night.  See  that  all  peduncles  of  a  weak  nature  have  suffi¬ 
cient  support  to  prevent  snapping  off  by  their  own  weight  as  the 
flowers  expand. — E.  Molyneux. 

Four  Good  Chrysanthemums. 

The  quartette  of  flow'ers  named  and  figured  on  page  333  are 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  exhibitors’  collections  in  this  year 
of  grace,  and  they  have  been  duly  respected  since  first  they 
became  known  a  few  years  since.  As  varieties  they  are  each 
distinctive,  and  they  possess  the  grand  merit  of  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tions.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  one  need  say  further  in 
their  praise,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  cultural  hints  they 
Clan  add  beyond  what  w^e  have  published  heretofore,  pray  -  let 
them  pen  a  note.  But  W'e  extend  the  invitation  to  Ohrysan- 
themums  in  general,  for  the  reign  of  the  Autumn  Queen  has 
begun,  and  the  chroniclers  should  keep  apace. 

Securing  Terminal  Buds. 

The  majority  of  the  buds  it  is  possible  to  select  now  are 
those  known  as  terminals.  Many  varieties  produce  the  best 
flowers  on  these  buds,  while  others  wall  only  produce  them  small 
I  and  late.  Plants  for  decoration  and  cutting  from  are  almost 
invariably  grown  with  terminal  buds,  size  of  blooms  not  being  so 
important  as  good  colour,  quantity,  and  form.  Abundance  of 
flowers  can  also  be  secured,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  regulate  the 
number  by  partial  disbudding.  If  the  largest  possible  blooms 
must  be  secured  on  terminal  buds,  the  disbudding  of  the  side 
buds  must  be  commenced  early,  the  central  bud  in  the  cluster 
then  swelling  and  developing  to  a  large  size. 

Shoots  bearing  several  flowers  are  appreciated  for  cutting  as 
sprays,  as  well  as  for  remaining  on  the  plants,  which  serve  as 
decorative  specimens  in  groups  in  greenhouses,  conservatories, 
or  verandahs.  More  formal  specimens  trained  and  tied  with  the 
blooms  equidistant  mu,st  be  confined  to  single  flowers  on  each 
shoot . 

Enemies. 

The  most  troublesome  insects  to  Chrysanthemums  after 
housing  are  earwigs,  and  sometimes  green  fly  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Traps  should  be  set  for  the  former,  these  consisting  of 
folded  strips  of  brown  paper  placed  among  the  plants,  or  small 
pots  half-filled  with  hay  inverted  on  sticks.  Another  good  trap 
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is  hollow  Bean  stalks,  into  which  the  insects  crawl  and  hide. 
Blow  them  out  every  morning  and  kill.  The  green  fly  is  rea^^ly 
destroyed  by  vaporising  the  structure  soon  after  the  first  housing. 
More  insidious,  and  more  difficult  of  eradication,  are  fungoid 
enemies,  mildew  and  rust.  It  is  a  good  i^Ian  to  syringe  the 
plants  before  housing  with  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of 
5OZ  to  2gals  of  water.  Repeat  this  on  two  or  three  occasioms  for 
rust.  One  application  will  probably  destroy  mildew.  Very 
badly  infected  leaves  should  tse  iiicked  off  and  burnt.  Cater¬ 
pillars  sometimes  i)rove  troublesome,  and  may  soon  destroy  many 
petals  in  a  flower  if  not  searched  for,  caught,  and  destroyed. — 
E.  D.  S. 


present  arrangement  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  is  for¬ 
tunately  only  for  thus  year.  Mr.  Geo.  Caselton,  the  garden 
superintendent  at  the  Palace,  greatly  assisted  with  his  .staff  in 
arranging  the  show,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  seemed  fresher  than  he 
has  lately  done. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  there  are  130  societies  in 
affiliation  with  the  “  National  ”  ;  and  the  number  of  members  on 
the  books  Ls  64o.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  is 
satisfactory,  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  last  year  being 
£68  9s.  6d.  Ever  and  again,  however,  one  hears  mournful 
murmurs  to  the  effect  that  the  N.C.S.  is  not  flourishing — is,  in 
fact,  on  the  downward  grade.  That  it  is  not  flourishing  (i.e.. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


Autumn  Show  of  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Tuesday  added  another  to  the  rainy  days  of  this  unpropitious 
year,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  early  exhibition  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held.  With  a  most 
disastrous  season,  and  the  change  to  an  outlying  exhibition 
place — the  Crystal  Palace,  to  wit — the  October  show  of  1903 
must  be  recorded  as  all  but  a  failure  so  far  as  Chrysanthemums 
are  concerned.  It  could  have  been  called  with  equal  or  more 
justiee,  an  Apple  or  a  Dahlia  show. 

For  twenty-six  years  the  society’s  exhibitions  had  been  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  now  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 


forging  ahead)  is  true;  but  it  is  more  than  merely  pessiniistic 
to  say  that  it  is  in  a  decline.  We  hope  to  see  it  accomplishing 
good  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  all  exhibitors  at  the 
society’s  shows  must  be  members.  At  the  present  show,  and  the 
others  to  follow,  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
institution  of  a  payment  of  entrance  fees  by  exhibitors  is  new, 
and  we  ai-e  curious  to  know  how  far  this  might  have  affected  the 
entries  at  Tuesday’s  show.  The  judges  were  Mr.  M.  Gleesou, 
of  Stanmore,  and  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  of  Harlow. 

Only  one  new  variety  received  the  F.C.C.,  namely,  »  dim 
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lilac-pink  seedling  Jap.  named  Renee.  Avitli  flowers  of  good 
depth,  from  Mr.  T.  Bnllimney,  C’amns  Park  Gardens,  Edgware. 

DIVISION  I. 

Open  Classes— Cut  Flowers. 

There  were  hut  two  competitor.s  for  the  group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  foliage  plants,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  for  a  nice  display,  in 
which  the  foliage  plants  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  the 
Chrysanthemums.  IMr.  R.  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  second 
with  a  pretty  decorative  group. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blopms 
(Japanese)  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  there  were  three 
competitors,  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq., 
Totteridge  Park.  Totteridge,  being  awarded  the  first  position 
with  a  good  stand,  oomposed  chiefly  of  white,  yellow,  and  lilac 
varieties.  They  were  represented  by  Mrs.  T.  M  .  Pockett  (good), 
Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Marquis  V.  Venoista,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs. 
R.  Darby,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  W. 
Popham,  Scottish  Chief,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barratt,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville, 
Soleil  d’Oetobre,  Miss  Alice  Bryon,  Lady  CTaw.shaw,  M.  L. 
Remy,  Lily  Mountford,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Godfrey’s  Pride 
(good),  anci  Soleil  d’Oetobre. 

Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J.  4Varreu,  Esq.,  Capel  Houise, 
Waltham  Cross,  made  a  good  second,  having  a  better  display  of 
colours.  The  best  were  Bronze  Soleil  d’Oetobre,  Kimberley, 
Madame  P.  Rivoire,  Mrs.  T.  4A.  Pockett,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  and  Mutual  Friend:  Avhile  Mr. 
H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames,  brought  up  the  rear  ‘  with  a  good 
exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Japanese,  distinct,  there  Avere 
four  contestants,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Boakes,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon.  E.sq.,  Edenhurst,  Sevenoaks,  Avho 
had  a  pleasing  stand.  The  Amrieties  were  Madame  R.  Ray, 
Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Mine  G.  Henry, 
General  Buller,  Charles  Longley,  Elthorne  Beauty.  Soleil 
d’Oetobre,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
and  Marjorie.  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks  was  .second,  having  in  good 
form  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  Mrs.  J.  C.  NeAdlle,  Sensation,  J.  R. 
Upton,  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett;  while  Mr.  M.  Rayment,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  Romford,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  brought  out  three 
exhibits.  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Bouden  Smith, 
Esq.,  Danesbury,  Hertfordshire,  being  a  good  first,  having 
Mrs. ‘G.  Mileham,  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Miss  E. 
Fulton,  Miss  Lily  Mountford,  and  Madame  Gustar^e  Heni'y  in 
good' form.  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Esq., 
Finchley,  Avas  a  good  second  Avith  nice  blooms  of  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  and  Sensation  of  fine  colour,  Avhile  Mr. 
G.  Boakes  Avas  third. 

For  tAvelve  bunches  of  early  flowering  pompons  in  eight 
A'arieties  there  Avas  but  a  solitary  exhibit,  AAliich  came  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  and  these  Avere  of  a  very  poor 
character,  staged  Avithout  names  too. 

The  class  for  tAvo  Abases  of  twelve  blooms  of  large  flowering 
varieties,  Avith  foliage  added  according  to  the  exhibitor’s  taste, 
though  it  only  obtained  three  entries,  Avas  one  of  the  best  classes 
here.  The  first  prize  Avas  aAvarded  tO'  Mr.  J.  KirkAvood  for  a 
fine  exhibit;  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes  being  a  good  second  with  ecjually 
Avell  arranged  Abases;  and  Mr.  G.  Boakes  third  Avith  a  bold 
displajn 

Early  Flowering  Yarietie.s. — There  was  but  om?  entry  in 
the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  early  flowering  varieties  from 
plants  groAvn  in  the  open  air  and  not  disbudded.  This  exhibit 
came  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Avho  made  a  really  good 
display.  The  varieties  Avere  Mr.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  Ralph  Curtis, 
Coral  Queen,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  O.  J.  Quintus,  Queen  of 
Earlies,  White  Quintus,  Horace  Martin,  Ambrose  Thomas, 
Market  White,  Madame  Desgrange  and  Bronze  Alasse. 

Decorative  Exhibits-Open. 

The  floral  decoration  of  Mums  for  a  dinner  table  of  six  feet- 
by  three  feet  with  any  suitable  foliage  brought  out  three  entries, 
ad  the  exhibitors  using  yelloAv  A’arieties  Avith  bronze  foliage, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  being  aAvarded  first  for 
a  tasteful  disp)lay.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  Avas  second; 
and  the  third  prize  was  eAudently  not  aAvarded.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole 
Avas  the  only  exhibitor  for  three  epergnes,  and  Avas  deservedly 
aAvarded  the  fir.st  prize  for  nicely  arranged  A'ases  of  yelloAv  and 
bronze. 

Amateurs’  Classes— Cut  Blooms. 

Section  A,  comprising  classes  11  and  12,  brought  no  entries; 
and  class  13,  in  section  B,  for  tAvelve  Japs,  in  .six  varieties  AAas 
also  unsupported.  HoAveAmr,  in  class  14,  for  the  tAvelve  bunches 
of  early  floAvering  pompoms,  in  six  varieties,  tAvo  came  forAvard, 
but  both  Avere  very  poor.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  Avas  the  leader,  and 
Mr.  A.  laylor  second. 


DIVISION  II. 

Open  Classes— Cut  Blooms. 

For  the  six  bunches  of  early  floAvering  pompons,  in  va.se .s, 
four  entered,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  had  a  fine  set,  including 
Md.  Lefort,  Blushing  Bride,  Mrs.  Selby,  and  Flora.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane  folloAved  next  Avith  Veuve  Cliquot,  Alice  Butcher,  Anas¬ 
tasia,  Blushing  Bride,  Mine.  Ed.  Lefort,  and  Percy’s  Seedling. 
Mr.  J.  KirkAvood  came  third. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  in  class  16,  was  first  for  six  bunches  of 
early  floAvering  varieties,  those  shoAvn  being  lAy  Stark,  Harvest 
Home,  Horace  IMartin,  Orange  Masse,  Goacher’s  Crim¬ 
son,  and  Crimson  Mdme.  M.  Masse.  The  second  place  fell  to 
Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Totteridge  Pai'k,  Avith  R.  Curtis,  Mine.  M.  Masse, 
Percy’s  Seedling,  Robbie  Burns,  Victor  Mcav,  and  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  Mr.  KirkAvood  Avas  third,  one  of  his  bunches  being  Ralph 
Curtis.  There  Avere  four  entries. 

For  one  vase  of  six  yelloAv  Japs,  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener 
to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  led  with  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  the  floAvers  being  good;  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames,  Avas  second  Avitll  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  a 
rich  incurvecl  Jap.  There  Avere  no  entries  for  six  of  a  Avhite 
variety ;  and  for  the  half-dozen  other  than  Avhite  or  yellow  the 
lead  Avas  Avith  Mr.  J.  KirkAA’ood,  Grass  Park  House,  Finchley, 
Avith  grand  floAvers  of  Mrs.  Barkley ;  second,  Mr.  Perkins,  Avith 
Mrs.  R.  Darby. 

Pompons  Avere  staged  in  class  20,  the  winners  for  a  vase  (Avith 
suitable  foliage)  being  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  from  Maidenhead ; 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  and  Mr.  J.  KirkAvood,  in  the  order 
mentioned.  The  only  entry  in  class  25,  for  a  vase  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  came  from  Mr.  Kirkwood. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole  beat  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  for  the  handbasket  of 
blooms  (c.  21),  the  first  being  in  yellow,  and  very  tasty.  For  a 
handbasket  of  garden  flowers,  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses 
excluded.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  again  led,  having  Michaelmas  Daisies ; 
Mr.  E._F.  Such,  second,  Avith  thefee  and  Solidago  ;  and  third, 
Mrs.  Taylor.  Miss  Cole  had  a  nice  basket  of  autumn  sprays 
Avith  berries;  Mrs.  Taylor  second;  while  for  a  basket  of  Roses 
Mr.  Such  beat  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chalk.  Slough,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
Japanese  (Div.  B.),  and  ecjual  thirds  were  given  to  Mr.  F.  Wells, 
South  NoiavoocI,  and  Mr.  W.  Gooding,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  the 
blooms  being  Aery  fair. 

For  an  epergne  of  floAvers  of  the  Autumn  Queen,  Mr.  Crane 
beat  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  of  East  Finchley. 

Non-competitive  Exhitits. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  NorAvood,  London,  S.E,, 
were  able  to  stage  an  excellent  display  of  Turnford  Hall  Begonias, 
in  4in,  Sin,  and  Gin  pots,  though  the  floAvers  at  this  season  are 
much  tinged  Avith  pink.  From  “  Hobbies.”  Limited,  of  Dereham, 
there  came  perennial  Asters,  Roses,  and  Dahlias.  The  Roses 
Avere  staged  in  bamboo  tubes,  and  the  A’arieties  Avere  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Netting.  Liberty,  Corallina  (a  good  autumn 
Ro.se).  The  best  of  the  neAV  Cactus  Dahlias  for  garaen  decoration 
was  the  neiv  Amos  Perry,  a  strong  floAver  of  Cactus  form,  some- 
Avhat  broadened  petals,  and  rich,  scarlet  crimson  colour.  It  has 
been  certificated  tAvice.  The  Tamarix  aa'rs  u.sed  in  small  vase's 
effectively  in  front  of  the  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  from  Highgate,  London,  N., 
sent  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  Carnations.  4Ve  were  also  pleased  to 
note  the  autumn  Crocuses,  together  Avith  Montbretias,  Morina 
longifolia,  Campanula  muralis.  Lobelia-  tenuior.  The  latter  Ava-s 
Amry  shoAvy,  and  the  Carnations  Avere  strong.  Mrs.  S.  J. "Brooks 
is  a  fine  Avhite  ;  Viscount  Kitchener,  a  good  flaked  crimson ;  and 
Mrs.  T.  LaAvson,  of  course,  an  excellent  carmine-red  Carnation. 

Cannell  and  Sons  shoAved  their  finely  grown  Caiinas,  in  the 
same  form  as  that  so  often  .seen  from  their  nurseries.  M^e  Avould 
name  Black  Prince,  Emile  Lorenz,  Miss  Amy  Ker,  Rosemawr, 
C.  Molin,  and  J.  B.  Van  der  Shoot  as  the  most  brilliant  as  .seen 
here. 

Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  The  Gardens,  Penicuik,  N.B.,  staged  his  ncAv 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward,  a  good  border  floAA'er, 
Avith  large  floAver.  It  is  the  “  king  amongst  Marguerites.” 
Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  HouiisIoav,  staged  a.  large  collection  of 
Apples.  Mr.  W.  ScAvard,  The  Firs,  Hanwell,  W.,  staged  his 
Tomato  “  HaiiAvell  Victory.” 

Messrs.  Cannell  had  an  exhibit  of  market  Chrysanthemums, 
such  as  Covent  Garden  White,  Ryercoft  Gold,  White  Quintus, 
Murillo  (a  lovely  pale  mauAm  and  white),  Harry  GoA’er,  and  Miss 
B.  Miller. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  DeA’on,  had  Pride  of  Exmouth 
Carnation,  a  rose-pink  Amriety,  and  some  good  Chiwsanthemums  : 
YelloAv  Prince,  M.  Marcel  Mestivier,  Harry  GoA-er,  Parisiana, 
October  Ro,se,  and  Britannia.  His  plants  of  Fuchsia  triphylla 
“  Mary  ”  Avere  good. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  made  a  good  display, 
arranged  in  bamboo  .stands,  on  boards,  and  in  pots,  Avith  Aspa¬ 
ragus  Sprengeri  and  Pauicum  variegatum.  The  best  were  Jame.s 
Grant,  Lady  Pearce,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Knight,  Kimberley,  Madame 
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Paolo  Radaelli,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Princess  Beatrice.  The  best 
decorative  varieties  were  Horace  Martin,  Goaclier’s  Crimson,  and 
Market  White. 

A  tine  decorative  exhibit  of  Dahlias  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  1902,  Feltham,  the  whole  being  nicely 
arranged  with  Ferns,  bamboo,  and  other  greenery.  The  best 
Dahlias  were  F.  H.  Chapman,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Gabriel,  Alpha, 
Aldus,  Kriemhilda,  Mrs.  Fd.  Mawley,  Ringdove,  and  Sandpiper. 
Messrs.  Ware’s  single  and  double  Begonias,  too,  from  the  open 
air,  were  quite  a  revelation  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  contributed  a  beautiful  table 
of  Chi-ysanthemums  of  the  earlj'  type,  with  large  vases  of  Pampas 
Gra.ss  and  Asters,  nicely  arranged.  The  vases  of  Physalis 
Fi'anchetti  and  Montbretias  contributing  to  the  displajn  The 
educational  value  of  the  exhibit  was  entirely  lost  through  lack 
of  naming  the  subjects. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  contributed 
one  of  the  best  displays  in  the  show,  in  the  form  of  early  flower¬ 
ing  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters.  In  the  former  were  noted  as 
being  especiall.v  good  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Horace  Martin,  Hilda 
Blick,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  A.  Willis,  Miss  B.  Miitrr, 
Mytchett  Beauty,  and  a.  promising  set  of  seedlings.  The  Asters 
Avere  beautifully  displayed  in  large  bunches,  a  few  of  thC'  best 
forms  being  A.  amellus,  Stella,  Framfieldi,  Onward,  A.  cordi- 
folius  magnificus,  A.  C.  Diana,  A.  NoA'se-Angliae,  rosea.,  and  Rye¬ 
croft  Pink,  also  Mrs.  Raynor,  this  portion  of  the  exhibit  being 
nicely  arranged  Avith  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  from  CraAA'ley,  AA’ere  the  exhibitors  of 
a  magnificent  bank  of  Dahlias,  and  a  choice  selection  of  Apples ; 
and  from  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.  there  Avas  also  a,  display  of  Apples, 
numbering  150  dishes. 

Medal  AAnrards. 

Crystal  Pal.ace  Company’s  Gold  Medals  to  Norman  DaAus 
and  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  J.  Pe^d  and  Sons, 
“  Hobbies,”  Limited,  H.  J.  Jones,  Cheal  and  Sons,  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  and  Spooner  and  Sons. 

SiLA^ER  Gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co,,  and 
Silver  Medal  to  Eric  F.  Such. 

- ■  ■ - 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker. 

{Continued  from  page  304.) 

“  In  1813,  OAving  to  the  illness  of  his  only  brother,  my  father 
spent  five  months  Avith  him  in  Devonshire  and  CoriiAA-all,  which 
counties  he  diligently  explored  for  Musci,  Hepaticae,  and  Lichens 
especially.  The  Trinity  House  yacht  having  been  placed  at  his 
disposal,  he  visited  the  Scilly  Islands,  Avhence  he  Avrites  to  Mr. 
Turner:  ‘The  first  thing  that  caught  my  attention  Avas  the 
situation  of  the  little  toAA’ii  of  St.  Mary’s  Avhich  so  much  resembled 
that  of  Reikevik  that  I  could  hardly  help  fancying  for  some  time 
that  I  Avas  in  Iceland.  .  .  .’  Early  in  1814  my  father  accom¬ 

panied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  and  family  on  a  Ausit  to  Paris,  then  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Allies.  There,  at  the  Institute,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  botanists  resident  in  or  on  visits 
to  the  city — Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu,  Desfontaines,  Lamarck, 
Mirbel,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Thouin,  and  others.  Leaving  the 
party  in  Paris,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  botanising  and 
seeing  botanists,  sketching  and  sight-seeing  in  the  south  of 
France,  spending  some  days  Avith  De  Candolle  at  Montpellier  and 
in  Piedmont,  SAvitzerland,  and  Lombardy. 

“  Returning  to  Paris  early  in  1815,  he  AA’as  introduced  to  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Avho  engaged  him  to  publish  a  cryptogamic  volume  of  his 
Plantse  Equinoctiales.'’  This  intention  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  the  publisher’s  refusal  to  continue  that  AAork.  After 
much  subsequent  correspondence  AA'ith  Humboldt,  that  led  to 
nothing,  my  father  commenced  the  publication  on  his  oAvn  account, 
and  produced  in  1816,  the  first  part  of  a  Avork  entitled  ‘  Plantse 
Cryptogamicse,  quse  in  plaga  orbis  novi  .L^quinoctialis  colligerunt 
Alex  von  Humboldt  et  Aimat  Bonpland.’  It  is  a  very  thin 
quarto,  AAith  four  plates  of  species  draAvn  by  the  author,  and 
exquisitely  etched  by  EdAvards.  The  expense  AA’as  great  and  the 
return  nil ;  the  Avork  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  Musci  and  HeDaticie  many  Avere  included  in  the  author’s  less 
expensive  ‘  Musci  Exotici.’ 

“On  June  12,  1815,  my  father  married  Maria  Sarah,  eJdest 
daughter  of  DaAvson  Turner,  and  immediately  started  on  a  long 
Avedding  tour  to  the  Lake  District  and  to  Ireland,  AA'hich  latter 
country  the  pair  traversed  in  almost  every  direction,  making 
sketches  of  scenery  and  ancient  buildings:  thence  they  went  to 
Scotland  on  a  Ausit  to  Mr.  Lj'ell  at  Kinnordy  in  Forfarshire,  with 
A\  hom  a  close  intimacy  and  correspondence  on  Hepatiese  had  long 
existed.  Returning  they  passed  through  Manches-ter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  Mr.  Hobson,  a  packer  in  a  warehouse,  aa’Iio  Avith 
only  the  works  of  Withering,  Hudson,  and  the  ‘Muscologia 
Hibernica,’  had  acquired  a  critical  knoAA’ledge  of  British  Mosses 
that  surprised  his  visitor,  Avho  says  of  him  :  ‘I  ueA'er  saAV  a  man 
po.ssos.sed  of  more  enthusiasm  than  this  poor  felloAv.’ 


“As  alluded  to  b.v  M.  De  Candolle  [in  a  letter  here  omitted], 
Lindley,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  Avas  at  the  same  time  as  him¬ 
self  a  guest  of  my  father.  He  A\as  the  son  of  a  AvcJl-knoAA’ii 
nurserAuiian  of  Catton,  near  Noi’Avich,  and  had  shoAvn  such  zeal 
and  ability  as  a  local  botanist  that  Avith  a  view  of  encouraging 
him  in  its  pursuit  he  aau.s  invited  to  HalesAvorth,  and  to  occupy 
himself  there  AA'ith  translating  Richard’s  ‘  Analy.se  dc.s  Fruits.’ 
This  he  did.  introducing  the  author’s  latest  corrections,  and 
illustrating  his  translation  AA’ith  plates  and  original  observations. 
In  the  folloAvng  year  my  father  took  Lindley  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  offered  him  temporary  employment  in  his  herbarium,  and 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Cattley,  a  AA’ealthy  merchant  deA'oted  to 
horticulture,  aa’Iio  Avas  desirous  of  having  his  rare  plants  hand¬ 
somely  illu.strated  ;  and  this  again  led  eventually  to  the  assistant 
secretaryship  of  tlie  Horticultural  Societj'  of  London,  Avhich 
Lindley  occupied  till  1858.  .  .  . 

“The  ‘British  Jungennanniie,’  the  most  beautiful  of  all  my 
father’s  Avorks,  in  point  of  the  draAA’ing,  analyses,  and  engraving 
of  the  plates,  AA’a.s  concluded  in  1816.  It  had  occupied  him  for 
about  ten  years,  and  Avas  the  first  Avork  of  any  magnitude  AA’hich 
he  projected.  It  appeared  in  iDarts,  in  both  a  quarto  and  a  folio 
form,  AA'ith  eighty-eight  plates  engraved  by  EdAvards,  illustrating 
197  species.  .  .  . 

“  1817  is  one  of  the  A’ery  feAA’  years  of  his  life  in  Avhich  he  pub¬ 
lished  scarcely  an.ything.  The  exception  Avas  an  account  of  the 
ver.y  remarkable  European  Moss  named  after  his  friend,  Tayloria 
spachnoides,  in  ‘Brand’s  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,’  No.  Ill, 
p.  144,  and  ‘Musci  Exotici,’  tab.  173.  Of  a  visit  to  London  in 
Augmst  of  this  year  he  Avrites  :  ‘  I  met  at  Spring  GroA’e  (Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s)  Abel,  BroAvn,  Leach,  and  a  Mr.  Manning  of  Diss,  who 
passed  many  years  among  the  Chinese  endeavouring  to  get  access 
to  the  interior,  though  he  failed  ;  though  he  tells  me  he  srav  much 
of  Thibet.’  Mr.  Manning  is,  to  this  day,  the  only  Englishman 
Avho  ever  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Lhassa.  What  is  more  re¬ 
markable  is  that  his  journal  AA’as  lost  to  geographers  till  Sir 
Clements  Markham  happily  found  it  in  the  iiossession  of  a  cousin 
of  his  OAA'ii  in  Norfolk.  See  ‘  Narratives  of  the  Mi.ssion  of  G.  Bogle 
to  Thibet  and  of  the  Journey  of  T.  Manning  to  Lhas.sa,’  ed.  2, 
1879,  by  Sir  C.  Markham,  a  book  full  of  curious  information. 

“My  father’s  HalesAvorth  life  Avas  noAv  draAA'ing  to  a  close. 
The  breAver.y  business,  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the 
management  of  an  enthusia.stic  naturalist  and  author,  had  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  his  investments  AA’ere  disappointing. 
Personally  his  mhtaije  Avas  entirely  inexpensive  and  simple,  and 
this  Avas  so  throughout  his  life  ;  but  his  lavish  expenditure  on  his 
OAA’n  unremunerative  publications,  and  on  the  purchase  and  beau¬ 
tiful  binding  of  expensiAm  entomological,  ornithological,  and 
especially  botanical  and  even  arehieological  and  artistic  Avorks, 
had  crippled  his  resources,  and  he  had  noAV  a  Avife  and  family  of 
four  to  provide  for. 

“  Under  these  circumstances  he  Avrote  to  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  requesting  that  he  might  be  informed  should  he  hear  of 
any  opportunity  of  applying  his  botanical  knoAvledge  to  the 
improvement  of  his  income.  Sir  Joseph  promptly  ansAA’ered  that 
the  Professorship  of  Botany  Avas  A’acant  in  the  University  of 
GlasgoAV,  and  that  he  AAas  ready  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  it 
for  him  should  he  desire  to  become  a  candidate.  My  father 
answered  favourably,  and  at  once  left  for  Spring  Grove,  Avhere 
he  Avas  hospitably  receiA’ed  by  Sir  Joseph,  avIio  told  him  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  chair,  though  small,  AAOuld  certainly  increase; 
that  it  Avas  freed  from  all  medical  duties;  that  a  really  noble 
botanical  garden  had  been  formed  at  GlasgOAv,  to  aaIucIi  the 
University  had  given  £2,000  and  the  C'ity  £3,000,  and  toAvards 
the  development  of  AA’hich  he  could  assure  him  that  KeAV  Avould 
place  all  its  resources.” — [A  Biographical  Abstract  compiled  by 
IrAA’in  Lynch  from  a  Life-Sketch  sent  to  the  “  Annals  of  Botany  ” 
by  his  Son,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  G.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  &c. — Journal  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


Large  Yield  oe  Potatoes. — A  phenomenal  yield  of  Potatoes 
of  the  “  Sir  John  LIcAvelyn  ”  variety  Avas  d!ug  recently  by  Mr. 
J.  Taylor,  blacksmith,  of  Clun,  Herefordshire.  IMr.  Taylor 
planted  lib  of  this  sort  in  the  spring,  and  the  Aveight  Avhich 
they  yielded  Avas  over  301b. 

Tomatoes  in  a  Bar. — At  the  present  time,  aao  are  informed, 
one  may  Avitne.ss  Tomatoes  groAA’ing  on  a  plant  in  the  saloon  bar 
of  a  large  hotel  in  Central  London.  A  feAv  months  ago  a  young 
plant  AAas  introduced,  the  branches  climbing  up  cane  sticks, 
AA’hich,  AA’ith  a  perpendicular  upright,  resembled  a  large  kite. 
The  temperature  of  the  place  is  about  65deg  Fahr.,  and  noAV  the 
plant  is  full  of  fruit  almost  fully  matured. 

The  Storms  and  the  Trees. — At  Le  Tou(|U(>t,  AA-heri'  tlie  quaint 
old  chateau  is  surrounded  by  about  tAvo  thousand  acres  of  beau¬ 
tiful  AA'oods,  the  foliage  AAas  quite  green  on  the  day  of  a  recent 
storm,  but  on  the  folloAving  day  it  Avas  changed  to  a  muddy 
broAA'u.  This  Avas  not  only  on  the  side  exposed  to  tlie  Aiind,  Init 
Avas  general,  trees  in  sheltered  places  suffering  in  common  Avith 
thos^  AA'hich’  caught  the  full  fury  of  the  gale.  It  aaouIcI  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  haA’e  this  phenomenon  explained. 
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A  Great  Disappointment. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  the  district  auditor  cited  uie  fgr  the 
29tli  ult.  to  attend  at  the  Board  Room  at  Bradfield,  Berks,  for 
the  purpose  of  auditing  my  pooi-^s  rate  for  the  parish  of  Sul- 
hanistead.  How  much  more  congenial  it  would  have  been,  for 
me  to  vi.'^it  the  dear  old  garden  at  Chiswick,  which  has  been 
familiar  to  me  through  all  its  successes  and  vicissitudes  since 
the  year  1835.  I  was  for  the  first  time  taken  there  to  a 
R.H.S.  annual  fete  by  the  then  president,  T.  A.  Knight,  as 
these  pages  of  long,  long  ago  have  chronicled.*  I  mention  it 
now  to  show  how  much  I  should  have  enjoyed,  and  grieved, 
being  there  for  the  last  time,  and  also  delighted  to  have 
attended  the  gardeners’  dinner;  perhaps,  as  a  V.M.H.,  I  may 
have  been  expected  to  attend.  But  district  auditors  are  great 
potentates,  and  must  be  obeyed! 

What  with  attending  to  voting  lists,  to  jury  lists,  to  assess¬ 
ment  committees,  and  as  churchwarden  seeing  to  the  completion 
of  a  thorough  reparation  and  embellishment  of  our  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  and  our  harvest  festival,  you  may  conceive  that  your 
oldest  contributor  has  spent  a  tolerably  lively  time  lately. 
Besides  the  care — seeing  to  the  “  getting  up  ”  of  and  housing 
of  my  new  strains  of  North  American  hybrid  Potatoes — this 
has  been  a  test  year  for  them.  They  are  behaving  veiw  well 
indeed,  but  it  will  take  five  to  six  years  for  the  majority  of 
them  to  be  made  fit  for  commerce. 

By-the^by,  what  men  we  have  in  the  Potato  world  nowadays! 
And  what  wonderful  iDrices  they  are,  it  is  said,  receiving  per  lb 
for  their  new  seedlings!  Of  course,  we  well  know  that  the  last 
well  advertised  Potato  is  the  best.  Nevertheless,  I  lay  claim 
to  be  still  taking  the  lead  by  introducing  new  blood,  so  to 
speak.  I  trust  that  disinterestedness,  like  in  the  honest,  enjoy¬ 
able  old  games  of  cricket,  football,  &c. ,  are  not  departing  from 
us  in  regard  to  the  Potato. — Robt.  Fenn,  V.M.H.,  Sulhamstead, 
October  5,  1903. 

The  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

I  am  desired  by  the  committee  of  the  above  to  return  you  their 
grateful  thanks  for  thei  generous  help  and  support  you  gave  this 
function  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  thus  heliiing  to  make  it  a 
mo.st  successful  and  memorable  gathering  of  gardeners. — Yours 
very  truly,  Owen  Thomas,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


Four  gardeners’  dinners  have  been  held  since  that  of  1866  at 
St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long  Acre,  at  which  Lord  Henry  G.  Lennox, 
M.P.,  pre.sided ;  viz.,  one  at  Leicester,  in  1868  or  1869,  at  which, 
I  think,  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  presided  or  the  present  Dean  of 
Rochester.  This  was  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Provincial  Show ;  another  a  little  later  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  a  similar  occasion,  when  Mr.  Alderman  Manning  took  the 
chair ;  a  third  was  held  at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  the  occasion  of  a  large  flower  show,  at  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  and  not  then  an  M.P., 
filled  the  chair.  This  dinner  was  largely  attended,  and  it  goes 
without  saying,  the  chairman  was  a  great  success.  The  foiurth 
was  held  at  South  Kensington  some  years  ago  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  large  flower  shows  of  the  R.H.S.  in  the  gardens  ;  on 
this  occasion  the  late  Mr.  William  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  pre¬ 
.sided.  It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  state,  as  your  reporter 
did,  that  no  such  dinner  has  been  held  since  1866.  [W^e  meant  in 
magnitude  and  .splendour. — En.]  I  acted  as  the  .secretary  to  the 
Dinner  Committee  in  1866,  and  I  attended  all  the  dinnei's  to 
Avhich  I  have  referred. 

A  gardeners’  dinner  on  the  evening  of  a  show  day  is  always  a 
risky  affair.  Exhibitors  and  judges  are  wearied  over  the  day’s 
exertions,  and  many  soon  become  impatient  of  talk.  The  King’s 
Hall  is,  as  I  know  from  experienoe,  a.  trying  room  to  speak  in  ; 
it  i,s  difficult  to  send  the  voice  into  all  its  parts.  On  the  29th,  the 
R.H.S.  was  made  a  little  too  prominent,  and  we  could  well  have 
.spared  the  superfluities  from  its  trumpeters.  By  the  time  the 
toasts,  more  particularly  those  relating  to  gardeners,  were 
reached,  the  patience  and  sense  of  the  countixunen  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  the  incessant  preaching  of  enthusiastic  speakers. 
I'he  gardeners  would  tolerate  none  of  their  kind  as  orators.  I 
am  free  to  admit  the  disturbing  element  was  on  the  fringe  of 
one  side  of  the  hall,  and  it  wa.s  .strenuous  enough  to  dominate 
over  the  large  majority  w'ho  were  disposed  to  listen.  There  were 
too  many  toasts  and  far  too  many  speakers.  I  had  ill  placement 
in  following  the  encore  of  a  rollicking  .song,  which  added  to  the 

♦  See  “  Pre  Victorian  D.ays”  in  issue  of  April  19th,  1900. 


difficulty  of  gaining  a  hearing.  A  little  more  forbearance  would 
have  finished  thei  progranmie  in  good  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  Everyone  appeared  good 
humoured  :  even  the  discomfited  speakers  knew  there  was  no  ill 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tired,  but  assertive  audience. — 
R.  Dean.  ^ 

Lessons  from  the  Chiswick  Show. 

A  great  combined  exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  like  that 
recently  held  in  the  historic  gardens  at  Chi.swick  cannot  fail  to 
teach  lessons  which  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  community 
of  gardeners  at  large,  and  one  of  them,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  dawned  on  the  authorities  before,  is  the  practicability 
of  holding  a  vegetable  show  in  conjunction  with  one  of  fruit. 

I  say  practicability,  but  the  word  .should  be  qualified,  and  I 
am  reniinded  of  that  absolute  necessity  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  show  report  (page  312),  namely, 
money.  An  autumn  show  like  the  one  under  notice  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a  paying  concern,  because  gate  money  is  not  a 
big  item,  and  though  the  society  is  reputedly  in  a  prosperous 
condition  it  has  the  expenses  of  the  new  hall  and  the  prospective 
expenses  of  the  new  garden  hanging  over  it,  so  that  increased 
revenueiS  are  invested,  so  to  speak,  in  the  business. 

Money  is  the  great  motive  power  which  turns  exhibition 
machinery  as  it  does  most  other  things.  Unless  it  is  forth¬ 
coming,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  a  continuation  of  shows  .such 
as  that  recently  held?  It  is  the  business  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  to  know  what  funds  it  will  be  able  to  spare  for 
future  shows,  and  how  the  .subscriptions  came  in  on  this  occasion 
I  know  not,  but  I  simply  mention  the  point  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  talk  glibly  of  what  should  be  done  next  year  Avithout 
apparently  taking  the  financial  part  of  the  business  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Can  the  R.H.S.  afford  to  run  big  shows  at  a  financial 
loss  ?  It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  programme  of  the  sister 
aocicfty,  the  Royal  Agricultural,  to  do  this,  and  yet  they  keep 
running;  but  hoAV  the  R.H.S.  stands  in  this  respect  is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  Fellows  should  expect 
something  for  their  money,  and  I  take  it  that  shows  are  included 
in  the  .something,  but  how  many,  and  of  what  proportions  they 
should  be  is  a  point  belonging  entirely  to  the  cpiestion  of  finance. 
[According  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary  to  the  Society,  the 
Fellows  already  receive  a  tenfolcl  return  for  their  guinea  sub¬ 
scription. — Ed.] 

As  a  rule,  vegetables  do  not  occupy  a  leading  position  at  large 
shoAvs.  It  is  true  they  are  represented  at  most  of  them,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  they  do  not  attract 
in  the  same  Avay  as  fruit  and  flowers.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
lesson  taught  at  the  last  of  Chiswick’s  many  shoAvs  will  abolish 
that  idea  for  ever.  There  Avas  grand  fruit  in  plenty  at  the  shoAv 
in  ciuestion,  but  instead  of  monopolising  the  interest  it  was 
ecjually  divided,  or  perhaps  it  leaned  on  the  side  of  the  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  latter  division  attracted  unqualified  attention,  and  I  do 
not  see  hoAV  anyone  could  observe  the  splendid  displays  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Beckett,  Gibson,  and  BoAverman  amongst  the 
amateurs,  and  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Cheal,  Bunyarcl,  Cannell,  and  others  amongst 
the  trade  groAx  ei-s,  Avithout  admitting  that  they  alone  were'  Avorth 
going  a  long  Avay  to  see. 

Size  Avas  not  aimed  at,  and  coarseness  was  avoided,  which  was 
another  useful  lesson  to  those  who  still  seem  to  hold  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  vegetable  must  be  a  giant  in  order  to  come  up  to 
exhibition  standard.  There  were  giants,  of  course,  especially 
amongst  the  Onions ;  but  these  are  an  exception,  and  Avhile  it  i.s 
generally  admitted  that  size  is  no  drawback  to  the  quality  of 
an  Onion,  provided  the  bulb  is  well  grown  and  harvested.  Onion 
groAving  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  those  who  make  vege¬ 
tables  a  speciality,  and  they  could  hardly  help  going  in  for 
monsters  if  they  Avished  to. 

I  plead  guilty  myself  to  a  little  weakness  for  Potatoes,  and 
spent  considerable  time  over  the  magnificent  display  set  up  by 
Dobbie  and  Co.  Nothing  avouIcI  have  pleased  me  better  than  to 
have  seen  the  faces  and  have  heard  the  remarks  of  a  few  scores 
of  cottage  garden  Potato  gro Avers,  Avhom  I  knoAV,  if  they  could 
have  been  present.  The  Rothesay  tubers  taught  a  lesson,  too, 
not  only  in  the  AA-ay  Potatoes  may  be  grown,  but  also  in  the  art 
of  presenting  thefn  for  shoAv.  There  were  varieties  both  old 
and  neAV,  all  free  from  blemish,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
whioh  Avent  to  prove  that  in  some  quarters  at  lea.st  Potato 
gnoAving  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  Another  notable  collection 
from  the  North,  Avas  the  dozen  varieties  from  Ormskirk 
Avhich  Avon  the  first  prize  for  Lord  Lathom’s  gardener,  Mr.  B. 
Ashton. 

FeAA’  people  avIio  visited  the  sIioav  needed  any  lesson  about  the 
scarcity  of  outdoor  fruits  this  year,  but  they  got  one  ahj  the 
same,  and  those  Avho  are  used  to  seeing  the  grand  clisplays  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  past  probably  voted  the  fruit  to  be  small 
in  qxiantity,  small  in  .size,  and  not  overburdened  Avith  colour 
and  finish.  Here  and  there  one  observed  notable  exceptions,  but 
signs  of  the  general  failure  of  fruit  crop  were  painfully  apparent 
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at  Chiswick.  Under  tlio  circumstances,  it  could  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise,  and  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  this  part  of  the  show 
so  good  as  it  was. 

The  orchard  house  fruit,  however,  made  up  for  any  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  outdoor  section,  and  was  superb.  It  mostly 
came  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  but  it  had  a 
lesson  to  teach  to  wealthy  garden  owners,  namely,  that  if  they 
Avould  have  fine  fruit  irrespective  of  season,  the  line  is  to  erect 
orchard  houses  and  adopt  this  style  of  culture.  It  has  been 
proved  without  doubt  that  tlie  finest  Apples  and  Pears  can  be 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  in  these  days  of  great  wealth  it 
IS  the  finest  and  the  host  that  are  needed  for  the  tables  of  the 
affluent.  Considering  these  facts,  and  also  the  imcertainty  of 
the  British  climate,  as  experienced  this  year,  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  there  is  a  great  extension  of  orchard  house  fruit 
culture  in  the  future,  and  such  displays  as  that  recently  seen  at 
Chiswick  can  hardly  fail  to  give  impetus  to  the  movement. 

There  were  notable  absentees  amongst  the  exhibitors  in  the 
gardeners’  division.  One  missed  the  burly  form  and  smiling  face 
of  the  late  Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  as 
well  as  the  fine  Apples  he  invariably  staged.  But  the  angel  of 
death  has  been  busy  since  the  last  R.H.S.  fruit  show,  and  “  old 
Mac,”  as  his  intimate  friends  called  him,  has  been  taken  away. 
The  redoubtable  Mr.  AVoodward,  too,  was  not  in  the  fighting 
line,  and  one  naturally  concludes  that  the  frost  last  spring  upset 
his  calculations,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  Kentish  grower  must  always  be  the  leading  single 
dish  man,  and  chief  honours  fell  to  Mr.  Stowers,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,  who  staged  some  really  fine  fruit  for  the  season,  and 
proved  by  illu.stration  that  a  few  places  escaped  from  the  rigours 
of  wintry  weather  at  blossoming  time. 

Why  does  the  R.H.S.  fruit  show  not  bring  out  more  talent 
among  the  private  growers  of  fruit  under  glass?  We  have  the 
recollections  of  the  great  fights  at  Shrewsbury  and  Edinburgh 
fresh  in  the  mind,  after  which  mighty  London  has  to  take  a  very 
low  place.  The  prizes  are'too  small,  do  I  hear  someone  whisper? 
Ah!  now  we  have  it,  and  of  course  choice  fruits  are  not  carried 
about  the  country  for  nothing,  and  gardeners  are  not  so  wealthy 
that  they  can  afford  to  exhibit  purely  for  honour.  Still,  one 
can  hardly  understand  only  one  exhibit  appearing  in  the  class 
for  nine  dishes  of  de.ssert  fruits.  AVhere  were  all  the  redoubtable 
growers  of  the  Midlands  ? 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  there  from  Elvaston,  staging  a  grand  collect 
tion :  but  it  was  disappointing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he 
should  have  it  all  to  himself.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
six  dishes,  too,  there  was  only  one  competitor,  and  again  in 
class  3,  for  a  collection  of  Grapes  in  six  varieties,  the  Elvaston 
champion  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  staged.  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  Grape,  and  with  this 
exception  the  competition  was  cjuite  commonplace  in  the  single 
variety  classes. 

This  state  of  affairs  needs  some  explanation,  because  the  frost 
did  not  affect  indoor  fruit,  if  it  ruined  that  outside.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  exhibitors  have  not  got  so  used  to  seeing  the  name  of 
Goodacre  on  first  prize  cards  that  they  do  not  care  to  comiDete 
with  him,  but  evidently  there  is  something  wrong. 

The  lessons  were  not  taught  alone  by  the  show  itself,  as  there 
were  useful  hints  to  bo  picked  up  from  the  different  papers  read 
at  the  conference,  which  was  attended  by  a  fairly  large  muster, 
and  the  final  one  was  that  w’hich  illustrated  the  good  fellowship 
and  freemasonry  of  British  gardeners.  It  was  given  in  the 
King’s  Hall  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  and  the  occasion  was 
the  long-talked-about  gardeners’  dinner,  and  next  to  a  good 
show  there  is  nothing  that  the  average  gardener  enjoys  more 
than  a  good  dinner.  I  believe  they  got  both. — G.  H.  H. 


Potato,  Northern  Star. 

Having  read  so  much  just  recently  of  the  fabulou.s  prices 
secured  for  this  Potato,  I  am  naturally  interested,  as  doubtless 
many  other  readers  of  your  popular  journal  are,  and  wish  to 
know  more  about  it.  What  is  thei  history  of  its  origin?  One 
would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  accounts  of  its  heavy  crop¬ 
ping  and  disease-resisting  qualities  are  reliable.  If  all  one  reads 
of  its  behaviour  in  the  present  and  last  seasons  (1903  and  1902, 
admittedly  such  bad  Potato  years)  is  correct,  then  “  Northern 
Star”  should  indeed  prove  a.  real  acquisition,  and  I  venture  to 
think  we  shall  all  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  raiser  for 
giving  us  a  “spud”  that  will  yield  a  good  crop  without  the  end- 
le.ss  trouble  of  spraying,  re-spraying,  and  spraying  again. 

Will  someone  who  knows  be  kind  enough  to  give  mej  a  little 
information?  Also  if  the  still  more  recently  introduced  “King 
Edward  VII.”  and  “  Evergoods  ”  are  improvements  upon 
“Northern  Star”?  One  naturally  supposes  that  such  enormous 
cropi>ers  require  to  be  planted  at  much  greater  distance  apart 
than  is  customary  with  ordinary  varieties. 

What  has  our  old  friend,  Robert.  Fenn,  to  .say  on  the  .subject  ? 
— WiLMOT  H.  Yates,  Rotherfield  Park,  Alton,  Sants. 


The  variety  wa,s  rai.sed  by  Mr.  Findlay,  of  Markinch,  Fife- 
shire,  N.B.  The  tubers  are  roundish,  smooth  skinned,  and  have 
both  a  whitish  skin  and  white  fle.sh.  The  accounts  of  its  heavy 
cropping  and  diseasef-resisting  merits  seem  to  be  true  so  far.  The 
continual  rapid  propagation  of  it  from  both  “  sets  ”  and  cuttings, 
cannot,  wo  think,  do  the  plant  justice,  and  the  conse(|uences  may 


be  apparent  in  a  year  or  two.  Thirty  inches  should  be  allowed 
between  each  set.  It  ha.s  been  stated  that  seedling  varieties  of 
Potatoes  are  more  or  lessi  disease-resisting  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  their  history.  We  trust  our  own  remarks  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  tho.se  from  readers. — En. 

- - 

Annie  Elizabeth  Apple. 

A  tree  of  this  variety  was  planted  in  an  orchard  here  about 
twenty-seven  years  since.  The  yield  for  the  last  ten  years  would 
average  seven  biishels  a  year.  The  Apple  crop  this  year  is  con¬ 
sidered  nearly  a  failure,  but  I  have  a  fine  crop  of  tiiis  variety. 
Through  the  high  winds,  two  and  one-half  bushels  have  been 
blown  down,  and  I  now  estimate  the  quantity  on  the  tree  at 
seven  bushels.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  cooking  Apples  grown ; 
a  good  cropper,  with  fine  fruit,  very  few  small  ones,  and  is  of 
beautiful  appearance  if  kept  for  a  time.  It  al.so  keeps  well  into 
the  spring.  I  have  no  trouble  to  sell  them  at  what  I  consider  a. 
good  price. — North  Hants. 
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Pear,  Marie  Benoist. 


An  excellent  dessert  Pear,  ripe  during  January  and  February. 
Our  figure  represents  a  medium-sized  fruit,  but  it  attains  a  very  large 
size  at  times.  The  flesh  is  white,  juicy,  sweet,  and  melting,  slightly 
perfumed.  The  tree  grows  well  and  bears  freely. 


Mr.  Chamberlain’s  New  Garden. 


During  the  recess  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  busily  engaged 
in  planning  some  new'  features  to  his  garden  at  Highbury,  and 
although  the  planting  will  not  be  completed  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  various  beds  have  been  cut  out,  and  some  idea  can  be 
gained  of  what  the  addition  will  be  like  when  it  is  finished. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  his  ornamental  gardens,  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary  is  hi.s  own  designer,  and  carrying  the  whole  idea  in  his 
mind’.s  eye  he  disdains  to  use  a  plan,  but,  apportioning  so  much 
time  every  day  to  the  work,  he  is  at  the  garden  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  and  directing  the  operations. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  the  construction  of  this  new  garden  a  piece 
of  ground  about  an  acre  and  a  balf  in  extent  has  been  taken  from 
the  park.  After  planning  the  beds  so  that  no  other  garden 
should  be  shut  out  of  sight  from  the  main  drive,  the  work  was 
commenced  with  the  introduction  of  a  patch  of  Bamboos  in  some¬ 
thing  like  two  dozen  varieties. 

Then  a  certain  portion  has  already  been  planted  with  all 
varieties  of  Roses,  such  as  Bourbon,  Chinese,  and  Polyantha,  in 
variety,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Damask,  Provence, 
the  Old  Moss,  the  Crimson  Rambler,  and  varieties  of  pillar  Roses, 
whilst  alongside  there  is  a  long  ridge  of  Rosa  rugosa,  pink  and 
white,  and  clusters  of  Penzance  Briars. 

All  the  groundw'ork  is  of  natural  grass.  There  will  be  a  net¬ 
work  of  beds  varying  in  size  from  vei*y  small  to  50ft  by  10ft  in 
every  conceivable  shape.  Commencing  near  the  lodge  there  is  a 
winding  walk  which  will  command  a  view  of  every  detail  of  the 
garden.  The  garden  will  be  planted  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees,  ornamental  foliage  in  all  shades,  hardy  perennials  in  masses, 
and  annuals  also  in  masses. 

The  new  gai'den  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  rock  Alpine  and 
Italian  gardens,  all  of  which  are,  by  the  way,  ina.sses  of  flower 
and  looking  bright  and  gay  despite  the  dull  sun.  Adjoining  these 
gardens,  and  before  the  new  one  is  reached,  is  a  Dutch  garden, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  Holly  hedge.  One  of  the  sections 


of  this  plot  is  confined  to  Xarci.ssi,  all  choice  varieties.  The 
second  is  for  bulFs,  and  the  other  section  is  devoted  to  the  culti¬ 
vating  of  all  the  best  and  choicest  species  of  Iris.  The  paths  are 
of  a  terra-cotta  pattern  of  red  brick  substance,  specially  selected. 
Its  appearance  is  very  quaint,  and,  like  all  the  other  gardens, 
it  has  been  laid  oirt  entirely  from  tlie  master’s  designs  by  his  head 
gardener  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  practice  being  to  never 
leave  the  ground  until  the  plot  is  ready  for  planting.  In  con¬ 
cluding  its  notice  the  London  “Evening  News”  observes  that 
only  two  or  three  of  the  beds  of  the  new  large  garden  have  as  yet 
been  planted,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  in  design  and  colour 
it  will  be  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  park. 


The  Elm. 


Some  writers  think  that  the  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  is  not 
a  native  of  this  country,  but  they  have  no  reasonable  grounds 
on  which  to  found  such  an  opinion.  The  name  Ellm  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root-word  indicating 
height  and  strength.  As  corroborative  evidence,  justly  cited 
by  Dr.  Hunter,  are  nearly  forty  places  in  England,  mostly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Dome-sday  Book,  which  have  their  names  compounded 
with  the  name  of  Elm. 

Whenever  any  plant  has  associated  with  the  times  of  its  leafing 
or  flowering  the  .seasons  for  performing  garden  operations,  that 
is  a  certain  indication  that  the  plant  was  in  England,  as  lawyers 
say,  “  before  the  memory  of  man  runneth  to  the  contrary.” 
The  Elm  is  one  of  those  guide  plants  accepted  by  gardeners  in 
the  olden  time,  and  they  had  this  rhymed  kalendarial  warning  : 

When  Elm  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  shilling 
Plant  Kidney  Beans  if  to  plant  ’em  you’re  willi  ig. 

AVlien  Elm  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  penny 

You  must  plant  Kidney  Bems  if  you  mean  to  havr-any. 

Nor  were  our  countrymen  the  earliest  to  deduct  indications 
from  those  leaves,  for  Virgil  wrote  that 

Each  trembling  leaf  vith  some  light  vision  teems. 

Miller  states  that  “  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  planted 
an  Elm  with  her  own  hand  at  Chelsea.  It  went  by  her  name, 
and  I  remember  it  a  stately  flourishing  tree,  except  that  the 
top  was  decayed.  It  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Church  Lane',  and 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  parish  on  the  north  side.  It  was 
felled  on  November  11,  1745,  and  sold  for  a  guinea  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart.,  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  13ft  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom,  and^  110ft  high.”  But  Gilpin  tells  of  one  far 
larger  that  was  felled  in  1674  on  Sir  Walter  Bagot’s  Staffoixl- 
shire  estate.  Two  men  were  five  days  in  felling  it.  It  was  120ft 
high,  the  stool  47ft  in  circumference;  160  naves  for  wheels,  and 
8,660ft  of  boards  were  cut  from  it,  aird  the  whole  tree  was  com¬ 
puted  to  weigh  ninety-seven  tons. 

No  tree  is  better  adapted  for  the  formation  of  an  avenue, 
and  not  one  is  more  used  for  the  purpose.  The  most  .striking 
example  we  remember  is  that  at  Strathfieldsaye,  a  mile  in 
length.  The  fitness  of  Elms  for  avenues  arises  from  their 
branches  crossing  at  a  pleasing  angle,  growing  pendant  in-age, 
and  far  above  the  heads  of  the  passers  beneath.  Gilpin  truly 
observes  that  no  tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand 
masses  of  light,  nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  heavy  in 
effect.  Its  leaves  are  small,  commonly  hang  loosely,  and  the 
forms  picturesque.  It  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  spring 
with  its  light  and  cheerful  green,  a  tint  contrasting  agreeably 
with  that  of  the  Oak,  the  early  leaf  of  which  has  usually  an 
olive  cast.  In  autumn,  also  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  Elm  mixes 
as  kindly  witHi  the  orange  of  the  Beech,  the  ochre  of  the  Oak, 
and  other  hues  of  the  fading  wood. 

It  was  of  the  common  Elm  that  Hood  .sang . 

Theltall  abounding  Elm  tliat  grows 
In  hedgerows  up  and  down, 

In  field  and  homestead,  grove  and  park. 

And  in  the  peopled  town  ; 

With  colonies  of  noisy  rooks 
lhat  nestle  in  its  crown. 

These  lines  are  faithfully  descriptive  of  this  Elm,  for  as  a 
park,  hedgerow,  and  homestead  tree  it  is  very  familiar,  and  few 
trees  are  more  imposing.  It  is  also  true  that  the  rooks  have  a 
great  pai'tiality  to  the  Elm,  and  it  is  of  its  twigs  principally  that 
they  build  their  nests.  It  is  not,  however,  a  tree  well  adapted 
to  the  “  peopled  town.”  In  the  country  it  is  maje.stic  as  the 
avenue  noticed,  and  the  grand  trees  at  Windsor  and  other 
places  attest;  but  in  smoky  towns  Elms  are  seldom  long-lived, 
and  furthermore  their  peculiarity  of  suddenJj'^  parting  rvith 
limbs  in  storm  or  in  calm  render  them  unsafe.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  and  not  clearly  accounted  for,  that  in  calm,  still,  sultry 
days  the  huge  branches  are  prone  to  fall  with  a  crash  without 
a  note  of  warning.  On  that  account  it  is  not  suitable  for  towns, 
nor  yet  for  village  greens  where  “  men  do  congregate.”  The 
Plane  is  the  tree  of  trees  for  towns,  and  for  village  greens  the 
Chestnut  is  of  free  growth,  and  affords  luxurious  shade.  Who 
can  think  of  planting  village  trees  without  calling  to  mind  the 
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rural  rvarblings  of  Longfellow  in  the  well-known  song — na}",  is 
it  not  a  hymn  ? 

fnder  the  spreading  Chestnut  tree  the  village  smithy  stands. 

Our  advice  is,  therefore,  that  Elms  he  planted  only  in  parks, 
hedgerows,  or  avenues  in  rural  districts,  and  not  in  towns  or 
villages. 

That  only  applies  to  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  for  there 
are  other  varieties  of  thc^  Elm  singularly  ornamental  and  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  Drooping  Elms  are  particularly  effective  as  lawn 
trees.  They  are  quick  growers,  and  their  outline  is  graceful, 
speedily  forming  natural  bowers  if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  train 
their  pendant  branches;  and  the  gold  and  silver  variegated 
sorts  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  dense  greenery  ijervading  land¬ 
scape  masses. 

U.  campestris  and  its  allies  are  raised  by  suckers  and  layers, 
but  chiefly  by  seeds,  which  should  be  gathei’ecl  in  June  as  soon 
as  ripe,  anci  sowed  in  light  mellow  soil.  The  ornamental 
varieties  are  mostly  grafted  on.  .stocks  of  LI.  montana.  The 
trees  of  all  the  family  may  be  successfully  transplanted  even 
after  they  have  attained  to  a  considerable  size,  their  fibrous 
roots  becoming  speedily  re-established  in  fresh  soil. — J. 

- - 

Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  ChiswicL 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  show  which  we  ver^  fully  reported  in  our 
preceding  issue,  terminated  successfully  on  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week.  We  recorded  the  face  that  rain  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  making  pedestrianisni  very  uncomfortable,  but  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  were  ideal  and  autumn-like.  The  attendance  of  visitors 
was  meagre,  and,  we  fear,  very  little  business  was  transacted  by  the 
nurserymen  and  other  business  folks  represented.  The  show  was, 
however,  admired  by  all,  and  afforded  means  of  instruction  and  much 
of  interest  to  all  who  saw.  We  append  the  names  of  prizewinners  in 
the  few  classes  not  reported  in  our  issue  of  the  show  week. 

Special  District  County  Prizes. 

Lincoln,  Nobth.^mpton,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire. — Apples  (6  dishes):  First,  Mr.  J.  Lee, 
Higher  Bebington,  Cheshire ;  second,  Mr.  Knight,  Stamford.  Of 
Pears  there  were  three  collections,  Mr.  Divers  leading,  and  Mr.  Hy. 
Knott  second. 

Worcester,  Hereford,  Monhoutii,  Glajiorg.an,  Carh-arthen,  and 
Pembroke. — For  Apples,  Lord  Biddulph’s  gardener  (31r.  J.  Dawes), 
from  Ledbury,  beat  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Wooton,  Byford,  Hereford,  these 
being  the  only  two.  Mr.  Dawes  had  the  only  dish  of  Pears. 

Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  Isle  op  Man. — Two 
collections.  Apples;  Mr.  J.  Meindoe  first;  Mr.  H.  Thellusson, 
Brodsworth  Park,  Doncaster,  second.  Pears:  Mr.  Thellusson  led, 
and  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  of  Ormskirk,  was  second. 

Scotland. — Apples,  two  collections  :  Mr.  Day,  of  Galloway  House, 
was  first ;  Mr.  Jno.  Cairns,  Coldsteeam,  second.  The  same  order  was 
followed  for  Pears. 

Open  to  Growers  in  the  Other  Counties  of  W.ales. — Apples, 
three  collections  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Forder ;  second,  Mr.  K.  A.  Horspool. 
Pears:  First,  Mr.  E.  A.  Horspool;  second,  Mr.  Fox,  Highmead, 
Llanyby  ther. 

Ireland. — Apples,  four  collections :  First,  Mr.  H.  F.  Broad, 
Aghern,  Conna,  Co.  Cork;  second,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to 
Viscount  Duncannan,  Piltown.  For  Pears  Mr.  Broad  led,  and  Mr. 
E.  McKenna,  of  Tullamore,  second. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries.— Division  III,  Classes  23  to  33. 

Peaches,  grown  entirely  out  of  doors.  For  three  varieties.  Mi" 
Masterson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Weston  Housei 
Shipston-on-Stour,  w^as  first,  showing  the  varieties  Walburton,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Sea  Eagle ;  but  in  the  succeeding  class  for  one  variety 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Braybrooke, 
for  Sea  Eagle;  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Eomsey,  for  the  same  variety.  The 
best  dish  of  Nectarines  was  from  Mr.  Goodacre. 

Only  one  exhibitor  staged  six  dishes  of  Plums,  Mr.  J.  Cornford, 
who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  For  a  single  dish  of  Gage  Plums 
there  were  ten  competitors  showing  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Mr.  J.  Vert 
was  first;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crane.  For  any  single  dish  of  a  dessert 
variety  there  was  no  exhibitor;  but  for  a  single  dish  of  a  cooking 
variety  nine  dishes  of  Monarch  and  one  of  Archduke  were  staged. 
Mr.  Vert  was  again  first;  second,  Mr.  Carlisle,  gardener  to  G.  J. 
Gribble,  Esq.,  Harlow  Grange,  Biggleswade.  The  Morello  Cherry 
class  brought  four  exhibits,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Page,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore;  second,  Mr.  S.  Haines,  gardener 
to  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth. 

Vegetables.— Division  YIII,  Open  to  Amateurs  Only. 

Six  Globe  Artichokes  (three  exhibits),  Mr.  Beckett  first,  Mr. 
Gentile  second,  third  Mr.  A.  Basil,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge.  There 
was  no  competition  for  climbing”or  dwarf  French  Beans.  Scarlet 


Eunners  or  White  Ennner  Beans  were  abundant,  and  the  quality  was 
superior,  five  lots  being  shown.  First,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  Sutton's 
Prizewinner;  second,  Mr.  J.  Banks,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  with 
Sutton’s  Best-of-All ;  Mr.  G,  Zock,  Newcomes,  Crediton,  Devon, 
third.  Eed-top  round  Beetroot  brought  a  good  competition,  and 
Mr.  Gentile  was  a  good  first  with  Eclipse;  second,  Mr.  Basil.  Eleven 
lots  were  staged.  For  six  red-top  Beetroots,  long,  first,  Mr.  Cole, 
Althorp  Park;  second,  J.  Huntley,  Esq.,  Cockhurn  Lodge,  Hirsel, 
Coldstream  ;  third,  Mr.  Forder,  Euthin  Castle.  For  green-top  Beet¬ 
roots  only  one  lot  was  staged. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  Houston  House,  Eenfrewshire,  had  nice  heads  of 
green  curled  Borecoles,  Bobbie’s  Victoria,  being  first;  Mr.  J,  Ireland, 
Kilburnie,  Ayrshire,  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

Cauliflower  or  autumn  Broccoli  class,  three  heads,  brought  six 
lots.  Mr.  Cole  was  first  with  Autumn  Giant;  second,  Mr.  Beckett, 
with  the  same  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Waite,  Butterknowe,  Southfieids,  third. 
For  three  Coleworts  or  Cabbages  there  were  three  exhibits,  Mr. 
Brown  having  splendid  examples  of  the  Imperial  Winnigstadt ;  Mr. 
E.  A.  Horspool  was  second.  For  Eed  Cabbage,  Mr.  Beckett  first 
with  dwarf  Eed  Dutch  ;  and  Mr.  Brown  second  with  Bobbie’s  Dwarf 
Eed.  For  Drumhead  Savoy,  Mr.  C.  Duruz,  Hotel  Imperial,  Hythe, 
was  first.  Carrots  formed  an  interesting  class  of  fine  quality.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Horspool’s  were  splendid,  the  variety  the  stump-rooted  Smith’s 
Scarlet  Defiance ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  was  second  with  excellent  Veitch’s 
Model ;  and  Mrs.  Dennison  third  with  Early  Nantes.  For  long-rooted 
Carrots  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  was  first  with  Sutton’s  Intermediate;  Mr. 
Brown  was  second  with  Bobbie’s  Intermediate;  and  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
Trinity  Bay,  Millport,  was  third  with  the  same.  There  were  four  lots 
of  red  Celery  staged.  Mr.  Beckett  first  with  Standard  Bearer ;  Mr. 
Brown  second  with  Bobbie’s  Selected;  and  Mr.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Park, 
third  with  Standard  Bearer. 

For  dwarf  red  Celery,  Early  Eose  (Veitch),  Mr.  Beckett  led  ;  and 
two  persons  showed  Giant  White,  Mr.  Beckett  again  first,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Horspool  second  v;ith  Wright’s  Giant  White.  For  white  dwarf 
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Mr.  Beckett  was  again  to  the  front  with  Early  Gem.  Mr.  Fyfe  was 
first  with  a  brace  of  Cucumbers.  There  was  only  one  exhibit  of  six 
bulbs  of  Kohl  Rabi,  and  this  came  from  the  Guardians,  Hornchurch 
Homes,  Romford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Higgins).  For  Leeks  there  were 
four  competitors.  First,  Mr.  Beckett  with  Bobbie's  Champion  ;  Mr. 
Speirs  second  with  the  same;  and  Mr.  Horspool  third  with  New 
Model.  Cabbage  Lettuces  were  excellent.  Rev.  T.  McMurdie  was  an 
easy  first  with  Sutton’s  Supreme;  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  was  second 
with  All-the-Year-Round  ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood  third.  For  Cos 
Lettuce  Rev.  T.  McMurdie  was  first  with  Balloon ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Herbert,  Nutfield  Court,  Redhill,  second  with  Veitch’s  Brown  Cos. 

Spinach  was  represented  by  one  dish,  and  New  Zealand  (Tetragonia 
expansa)  from  F.  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  Southfields,  S.W.  Tomatoes 
formed  a  notable  feature.  The  first  prize  for  four  dishes  of  six  fruits 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  Ashton  ;  second  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Crediton, 
with  Frogmore  Selected  as  his  best ;  and  third  by  Mr.  H.  Forder, 
Ruthin  Castle.  Mr.  C.  Page,  Dropmore,  was  first  for  two  dishes  with 
Winter  Beauty  and  Perfection ;  second,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Convent 
Gardens,  Roehampton,  with  Perfection  and  Frogmore  Selected. 
Turnips  formed  an  extensive  class,  there  being  seventeen  exhibits. 
Rev.  T.  McMurdie  was  first  with  Model  White  Stone  ;  second,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Horspool;  and  third,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  with  Veitch’s  Red  Globe. 
There  were  only  two  yellow-fleshed  varieties.  Of  these  last  ]\Ir. 
B.  H.  Hill  had  very  tine  bulbs  of  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  second  with  Golden  Ball.  Mr.  Beckett  was  first  for  a  collection 
of  named  pot  herbs.  For  any  vegetable  not  in  the  scheduled  classes. 
Rev.  T.  McMurdie  staged  very  large  white  Spinach  Beet ;  and  Mr. 
Brown  was  second  with  the  Chinese  Artichoke,  Stachys  tuberifera. 

Onions  were  remarkable  for  quality,  size,  and  finish.  Mr. 
E.  Beckett  first  for  six  very  beautiful  examples  of  Ailsa  Craig ;  Mr. 
Brown,  The  Worthys,  Kingsworthy,  Winchester,  was  second ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Allen,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  third.  Mr.  Bowerman  had 
the  best  bulbs  in  class  135,  with  Ailsa  Craig ;  Mr.  W.  Fyfe 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Beckett  third  with  white  Spanish.  Of  red¬ 
skinned  Onions  only  one  lot  was  staged  from  Mr.  Beckett.  For  six 
long  Parsnips,  Mr.  Brown  was  first  with  Bobbie’s  Selected ;  and 
J.  G.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Tamworth  Road,  Hartford,  second  with  shorter 
roots.  In  the  round,  short-rooted  class  there  was  no  competition. 
For  the  best  three  dishes  of  Peas  there  was  some  splendid  produce 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Ormskirk,  who  had  Queen  of  Marrowfats, 
Duke  of  Albany,  and  Alderman  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool  was  second  with 
St.  Buthue  and  Gladstone.  'The  class  for  six  dishes  of  Potatoes 
brought  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Forder,  who  showed  General  Buller, 
Windsor  Castle,  The  Colonel,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  and  Satisfaction. 
For  six  dishes,  six  tubers  each,  of  kidney  Potatoes,  H.  Padwick,  Esq., 
Manor  House,  Horsham,  was  first  with  British  Queen  ;  Mr.  Brown 
close  second  with  The  Factor,  Herd  Laddie,  and  The  Crofter.  For 
three  dishes  of  rounds  there  was  only  one  entry.  These  varieties 
were  excellent,  from  Mr.  R.  Milner,  gardener  to  Miss  Talbot,  Margam 
Park,  Port  Talbot.  For  kidney-shaped  varieties  there  was  more 
competition,  Mr.  Brown  being  a  good  first,  having  a  grand  dish  of 
Sutton’s  Ideal;  Mr.  George  Crabbe,  Park  House,  Addlestone,  being 
second,  having  handsome  tubers  of  Supreme  and  Reliance. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Coggeshall 
and  Reading,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine 
collection  of  vegetables,  including  some  thirty  varieties  of  Cabbages. 

Messrs.  Cannell  also  staged  a  display  of  vegetables,  in  which 
Onions  were  particularly  good.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Soirs  had  a 
collection  of  Potatoes,  and  a  new  variety  named  Discovery  was 
shown.  So  much  as  381b  had  been  taken  from  one  root. 
Potatoes  also  came  from  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay' — a  truly 
wonderful  collection,  unexcelled  in  this  country.  Besides  many 
of  their  own  novelties,  the  new  Northern  Star  was  seen.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester, 
also  displayed  exhibits  of  vegetables. 

Those  staging  fruit  or  fruit  trees  were  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.;  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate ;  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt ; 
Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury;  J.  B.  Colwill,  Sidmouth ;  Spooner 
and  Sons,  Hounslow ;  J.  Cheal  and  Sons ;  Horne  and  Son  (dish 
of  Charles  Ross  Apples) ;  and  Geo.  Keif  (a  new  Melon).  Mr. 
J.  Ambrose,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  sent  a  new  black  Grape  named 
Melton  Constable. 

Medal  Awards  for  Exhibits. 

Miscellaneous. 

Gold  Medal  to  H.M.  the  King,  Windsor  Castle  (gardener, 
Mr.  Mackellar),  for  Grapes  and  Pineapples;  Messrs.  Ja.s.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables;  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots ; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  for  (a)  collection  of 
Potatoes,  (b)  collection  of  vegetables. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  for  Potatoes;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  to  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  Agent  General  for 
British  Columbia,  Finsbury  Circus,  for  Canadian  preserved 
fruit ;  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Stamford  (gardener,  Mr.  Metcalfe), 
for  Melons. 


Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  for 
Potatoes;  Messrs.  J.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall  for  Cabbages; 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  Mrs.  A.  Bramwell,  Kingsworthy,  Hants,  for  Onions. 

Hoeticultural  Sundries. 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Jos.  Bentley,  Ltd.,  Barrow-on- 
Humber,  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  W’.  Wood  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood 
Green,  N.,  for  horticultural  sundries;  Messrs.  Corry  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  13,  jFinsbury  Street,  E.C.,  for  -horticultuTal  sundries; 
Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Son,  Hammei'smith,  for  horticultural 
pottery;  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  W., 
Pulhamite  stone  vases;  Messrs.  Chanqnon  and  Co.,  City  Road, 
E.C.,  tubs  for  shrubs;  Mr.  John  Pinches,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  for 
Acme  labels. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medal  to  the  Lubrose  Paint  Co.,  Moor- 
gate  Station  Chambei's,  E.C.,  for  horticultural  paints;  Messrs. 
Vails  and  Co.,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  for  Beetlecute;  Mr.  Jas. 
George,  Putney,  S.W.,  for  horticultural  sundries;  Mr.  J. 
Cannon,  Ealing,  W.,  for  fruit  trees;  Mr.  H.  M.  Hamilton, 
Finchley,  N.  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Commended  to  Messrs.  Day  and  Thelland,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey, 
for  new  packing  case  for  fruit. 


Monster  Vegetable  Marrows. — At  the  Midhurst  Flower 
Show,  the  Workhouse  Master,  Mr.  A.  H.  Field,  exhibited  a 
Vegetable  Marrow  weighing  38^1b,  and  having  a  girth  measure¬ 
ment  of  455in.  A  second  Marrow,  of  smaller  dimensions,  turned 
the  scale  at  Sojlb. 

Tree  Within  a  Tree. — At  Moulton,  South  Lincolmshire,  there 
is  a  Willow  tree,  which  in  consequence  of  having  been  beheaded, 
and  having  reached  an  old  age,  has  become  hollow  and  rotten. 
From  a  seed  which  had  droppeel  into  the  hollow,  a  healthy 
Sycamore  has  grown  to  the  height  of  10ft. 

The  Pear-Apple  Not  a  Success. — The  possibility  of  Pear- 
Apple  was  suggested  to  a  Worce.stershire  gardener  by  finding  such 
a  freak  on  one  of  his  Apple  trees.  He  successfully  produced  it 
after  several  attempts,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  valuable  only  as  a 
curiosity,  for  there  is  little  that  is  inviting  either  in  its 
appearance  or  flavour. 

Peculiar  Hybrids. — It  is  possible  to  produce  the  strangest 
crosses.  Blackberries,  for  instance,  have  been  crossed  with 
Strawberries;  but  though  the  resulting  seed  produced  plants, 
these  plants  were  sickly  and  spindly,  and  utterly  refused  to 
bloom,  much  less  bear  fruit.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  attempt 
at  cros.sing  fruits  was  that  between  the  Black  Currant  and  the 
Gooseberry,  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  it  failed. 

The  Mendelian  Theory  Upheld. — Miss  Edith  Saunders,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  spoke  on  the  results 
of  some  cross-breeding  experiments  with  plants.  The  results,  she 
explained,  were  in  many  cases  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Mendelian  theory,  and  those  which  at  firsts  sight  appeared  not  to 
be  so  were  on  examination  found  to  be  reconcileable  with  the 
theory.  Miss  Saunders  exhibited  diagrams  dealing  W'ith  the 
Stock  and  the  Salvia. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

«4>t 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<o 

1903. 

Direction  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

d 

*3 

Ph 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

• 

Q  CO 

^  m 

d  c* 

P  oO 

O  P( 

September 

and 

October. 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CD 

<I> 

'S) 

s 

CO 

<B 

O 

J 

4-ft. 

deep. 

<u  ° 

B 

Sunday  ...27 

S.E. 

deg. 

57-2 

deg. 

56-8 

deg. 

66-4 

deg. 

49-3 

Ins. 

0-21 

deg. 

59-0 

deg. 

590 

deg. 

57-4 

deg. 

42-7 

Monday  ...28 

S.E. 

60-7 

59-3 

69-2 

55-5 

0'17 

59  0 

59-0 

57-6 

47  9 

Tuesday  ...29 

S.E. 

64-9 

63'0 

67'0 

59-8 

0-39 

60-3 

59-0 

b7'6 

WY 

Wed’sday  30 

S.W. 

62-7 

59-2 

69-2 

530 

— 

60-3 

59-3 

57-7 

448 

Thursday  1 

s.s.w. 

58-7 

58-2 

65-6 

47-9 

0-06 

59-0 

59-3 

57-7 

42  0 

Friday  ...  2 

S.W. 

57-7 

54-2 

64-4 

50-8 

0-02 

58-8 

59-0 

57-7 

45-2 

Saturday  3 

S.W. 

61-4 

60-0 

ee-o 

57-5 

0-20 

59-3 

59-0 

57-7 

52-9 

Means  ... 

60-5 

58-7 

66-8 

53-4 

Total. 

1-05 

59  4 

591 

57  6 

47  0 

The  weather  has  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  week  cloudy  and 
dull,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  wind  at  times.  Rain  fell  on  six 
days. 
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WOKK.Foil'rHE  WEEK..  '{S 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  latest  plants  which  are  to  afford  fruit 
about  the  new  year  and  onwards  should  be  placed  out  on 
hillocks  or  ridges,  training  with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis, 
up  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  extend  two-thirds,  when  the 
lead  may  be  pinched.  Those  not  having  the  convenience  of  a 
Cucumber  house  may  secure  fair  .supplies  of  winter  fruit  by 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  training  the  growths 
over  the  paths  in  stoves,  fruiting  Pine  stoves,  or  other  well 
heated  .structures.  Plants  in  bearing  .should  not  be  over¬ 
cropped,  or  the  fruit  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  it  is  fit  to 
cut,  removing  all  deformed  fruit  in  a  young  state.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  70deg,  odeg  less  in  the  morning,  75deg 
by  day,  up  to  85deg  or  90deg  with  sun,  admitting  a  little  air  at 
the  top  of  the  house  at  every  favourable  opportunity.  The 
evaporation  troughs  should  be  charged  with  liquid  manure,  and 
the  floor  damped  about  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  dispensing  with  the 
syringe  over  the  plants.  Reduce  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots,  but  not  so  much  a,s  to  cause  flagging.  A  little  artifi¬ 
cially  compounded  fertiliser  sprinkled  on  the'  beds  occasionally 
w’ill  benefit  the  plants  through  the  waterings  w’ashing  the 
elements  into  the  soil.  Keep  the  foliage  thin  and  the  glass 
clean,  so  as  to  secure  thoroughly  solidified  growth. 

LATE  GRAPES. — Where  the  Vines  were  started  in  good 
time,  .say  March,  and  aided  in  the  spring  by  fire  heat,  as  well  as 
during  the  summer,  the  Grapes  will  be  thoroughly  ripe,  in  which 
state  they  can  only  be  expected  to  kee]3  satisfactorily,  and  the 
wood  thoroughly  matured;  all  laterals  or  sprays  may  be  re¬ 
moved  down  to  the  main  buds,  ventilating  freely  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  falling  below  SOdeg.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Canon  Hall,  the  fine.st  of  all  Grapes,  however,  mature  better 
in  a  temperature  of  56deg.  To  prevent  dust  falling  on  the 
berries  raking  or  sweeping  must  not  be  practised.  Mats  or 
clean  straw  laid  over  the  inside  borders  will  to  some  extent  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation.  Outside  borders  need  not  be  covered  where 
the  soil  acts  like  a  sieve,  but  where  composed  of  somewhat 
moisture  holding  material  a  covering  against  heavy  rains  is 
advantageous.  Glass  lights  are  best,  wooden  shutters  good,  and 
tarpaulin  over  dry  bracken  or  .straw  answers  well.  A  thick 
thatch  of  straw  or  bracken  answers  w’ell.  Where  the  Grapes 
are  not  yet  ripe  the  temperature  must  not  be  less  than  70deg 
to  75de‘g  by  day,  and  Gbdeg  at  night,  falling  5deg  through  the 
night,  allowing  an  advance  tO'  80deg  or  S-iideg  from  sun  heat, 
continuing  this  until  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  at  least  until  the  wood 
is  brown  and  hard,  for  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  good 
finish  in  Grapes  that  are  not  .so  by  this  time. 

MELONS. — The  end  of  the  Melon  season,  as  regards  those 
grown  in  frames  and  pits  heated  wdtli  fermenting  materials,  is 
approaching,  though  fairly  good  fruit  may  be  had  up  to  November, 
e.specially  of  kinds  that  will  keep  for  some  time.  Any  fruits 
approaching  ripeness  should  be  cut  with  a  good  portion  of  stem, 
and  placed  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  warmth,  where  they  will 
ripen,  and  be  welcome  additions  to  the  dessert.  From  houses  a 
supply  of  fruit  will  be  kept  up  some  time  longer,  the  latest 
fruits  only  swelling  now.  Sufficient  moisture  will  be  secured  to 
this  crop  by  damping  in  the  morning  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon,  affording  water  to  the  roots  moderately — a  supply 
once  a  week  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient.  All  superfluous 
laterals  should  be  cut  out,  so  as  to  afford  the  principal  foliage 
the  benefit  of  the  autumn  sun.  Plants  with  fruit  approaching 
ripeness  should  be  kept  dry,  and  a  brisk  heat  maintained,  with 
free  ventilation,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  65deg  at  night, 
70deg  to  76deg  by  day,  rising  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat, 
affording  a  little  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

LATE  HOUSES. — October  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  quite 
as  much  valued  as  those  of  May,  as  they  are  fine  in  appearance, 
and  when  properly  supplied  with  moisture  and  nutriment  during 
the  growing  sea.son,  juicy  and  well  flavoured.  Sea  Eagle  is  one 
of  the  best  late  Peaches,  large,  showy,  good  flavoured,  with  a 
juicy  flesh,  free  of  the  stringiness  and  mealine.ss  too  prevalent  in 
some  late  PeachesS.  Thomas  Rivers  also  is  a  large,  round,  free¬ 
stone  Peach,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  firm  flesh,  juicy,  and  full 
of  flavour.  Lady  Palmerston  is  also  good  in  flavour,  the  fruit 
being  large,  greenish-yellow  marbled  with  crimson,  flesh  pale 
yellow  and  melting.  Victoria  Nectarine  attains  to  a  large  size, 
has  a  rich,  sugary  juice,  and  fine  Stanwick  flavour.  As  the  wood 
in  many  late  houses,  especially  unheated,  is  not  too  ripe,  owing 


to  the  dull  and  wet  season,  the  house  may  be  kept  almost  closed 
by  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  heat,  admitting  suffi¬ 
cient  air  to  secure  a  circulation,  continuing  the  ventilation 
at  night.  Any  trees  that  have  too  gro.ss  wood  .should  have  a 
trench  taken  out  as  deeply  as  the  roots,  and  about  one-third  the 
distance  from  the  stem  the  trees  cover  of  trellis,  and  left  open 
for  a  fortnight,  then  filled  in  again  firmly. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. — Where  autumn  and  winter 
fruiting  plants  are  grown  they  must,  without  further  delay,  be 
placed  under  glass  and  on  shelves,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  ventilating  so  as  to  exiDel  damp,  asi  the  fer¬ 
tilisation  of  the  flowers  is  not  satisfactorily  effected  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  Plants  swelling  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  frames 
should  have  moderate  ventilation,  and  though  Strawberries  will 
ripen  at  this  season  in  cold  frames,  they  swell  better  and  the 
fruit  is  improved  in  a  house  where  there  is  moderate  moisture, 
and  a  temperature  of  bOdeg  to  oodeg  as  a  minimum,  70deg  to 
75deg  as  a  maximum,  by  artificial  meams,  in  which  they  have  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions. 

PLANTS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR’S  FRUITING  are  late,  the  . 
crowns  are  not  well  matured  nor  so  strong  as  desirable.  ‘  Those 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  be  placed  on  a  base  impervious 
to  worms  in  frames  or  cold  pits,  exposing  them  fully  to  every 
gleam  of  sun,  employing  the  lights  only  to  ward  off  heavy  rains 
and  at  night  when  frost  prevails.  Keep  the  remainder,  of  the 
plants  in  a  sunny  position,  as  they  will  require  every  ray  of 
light  and  sun’s  warmth  to  enable  them  to  mature  the  crowns 
properly. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

PLANTING  CABBAGES. — The  ground  for  the  spring  crcm 
of  Cabba.g0  should  be  well  prepared,  but  not  too  liberally 
manured.  Though  strong  and  vigorous  growth  is  desirable,  it 
•should  be  dwarf  and  .stocky  in  character,  not  large  and  succu¬ 
lent.  This  is  a  good  time  to  place  out  the  main  crop  of  plants. 
Some  may  have  been  planted  earlier,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  rely 
altogether  upon  them,  as  they  are  likely  to  grow  too  large. 
Those  pricked  out  in  nursery  beds  are  now  of  fair  size  and  fit  for 
final  planting.  Raise  them  with  small  balls  of  earth  attached 
and  plant  in  rows  2ft  apart,  the  plants  being  15in  to  18in  asun- 
4er.  Some  like  to  plant  thickl.v  at  this  season,  say  a,  foot  apart, 
taking  out  every  other  one,  either  for  early  use  or  forming  a 
fresh  plantation  in  spring.  This  is  a  good  plan  if  there  is  much 
demand  for  young  Cabbage  previous  to  its  forming  hearts.  It 
may  also'  prove  very  useful  should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  green¬ 
stuff  in  early  .spring.  Therefore,  let  a  portion  of  the  crop  be 
planted  thickly.  All  plants  left  in  the  seed  beds  are  worth 
retaining,  so  thin  out  crowded  and  attenuated  specimen.s,  also 
weeds,  the  plants  then  remaining  for  probable  u.se  in  spring. 
Dustings  of  soot  may  be  applied,  and  frequent  hoeings  given. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES. — Fruits  hanging  on  plants  out¬ 
doors  will  scarcely  do  any  further  good  towards  ripening  while 
remaining,  so  all  should  be  gathered,  green  fruit  as  well  as 
coloured.  Those  that  have  begun  to  colour  will  finish  in  a  diy, 
warm  place,  while  the  small  and  green  samples  may  be  utilised 
for  making  into  jam,  so  none  need  bei  wasted.  A  severe  night’s 
frost  at  this  period  will  most  likely  destroy  them,  hence  the 
importance  of  at  once  gathering  them. 

LIFTING  CARROTS. — Roots  having  made  full  growth  should 
be  lifted  and  stored.  If  carefully  loosened  with  a  fork  they  may 
readily  bo  drawn  without  injury'.  The  leaves  may  be  cut  off 
several  inche.s  from  the  croAvn,  and  the  roots  exposed  to  dry  air 
and  sun,  if  possible.  Failing  this,  dry  them  under  cover.  They 
can  then  be  placed  in  a  heap  in  a  dry  corner  in  a  shed,  covering 
with  bags  or  straw.  As  a  further  protection,  some  may  be  pre¬ 
served  between  layers  of  dry  ashevs  or  .sand. 

ENDIVE. — Seedlings  should  be  planted  out  on  a  dry  border. 
Full-grown  plants  may  be  kept  .some  time  in  fair  condition  if 
damp  does  not  attack  them.  If  portable  frames  can  be 
arranged  over  them  where  they  stand,  this  will  serve  to  keep 
them  dry  some  time,  or  they  might  be  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  and 
placed  in  the  frames.  Blanch  in  the  usual  way,  covering  with 
pots  or  slates  when  the  hearts  are  dry. 

LETTUCES. — Good  plants  of  Lettuce  are  invaluable  at  this 
time,  and  for  longer  if  tliey  can  be  preserved.  Similar  treatment 
as  accorded  for  preserving  full  grown  plants  of  Endive  may  be 
adopted  for  Lettuce.  Damp  alone  is  a  great  enemy  in  hastening 
their  decay,  but  sharp  fro.sts  occurring  w'hen  the  plants  are  very 
wet  will  hasten  their  destruction.  A  specially  tender  place  is  the 
.stem  below  the  leaves.  The  plants  must  not  be  confined  too 
closely  in  the  frames,  but  air  admitted  freely.  Winter  Lettuce 
planted  out  in  bordeirs  for  standing  the  winter  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds.  Hoe  lightly  in  dry  weather. 

CELERY. — The  most  favourable  times  for  finally  earthing 
rows  of  fully-grown  Celeiy  should  be  seized  when  the  soil  works 
dry  and  the  weather  is  fine.  The  plants  should  have  their  leaf¬ 
stalks  drawn  closely  together,  and  the  soil,  broken  up  finely, 
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packed  carefully  round.  In  finisliing  make  the  sides  steep  so  as 
to  well  drain  the  moisture  away. 

LEEKS. — Fully  grown  Leeks  may  he  further  blanched  hy 
earthing  the  stems  a  little  higher.  Accelerate  the  growth  of 
smaller  plants  by  applying  ii(|uid  manure.  The  will  develop  in 
size  throughout  the  winter. — East  Kent. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  bo  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Coert  Chamber.s,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discu.ssed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  tiowers  we  do  not  name. 

NOETHERN  STAR  POTATO  (W.  H.  G.).— We  have  no  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  Potato  beyond  those  which  we  have  given  else¬ 
where.  The  price  reali.sed  at  auction  implies  a.  small  quantity, 
working  out  at  £850  per  ton,  or  about  7s.  7d.  per  pound.  This 
indicate.s  a  Potato  craze  equal  to  that  obtaining  for  allotments 
or  small  holdings  in  the  Spalding  district  of  Lincolnshire,  where 
the  land  let  recently  at  auction  for  £5  7s.  per  acre.  The 
“  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  last  week  furnishes  a  history  of  the 
Potato. 

TECOMA  SMITHI  TREATMENT  (Foreman). — It  is  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  and  .succeeds  best  in  well-drained,  loamy  soil,  and 
requires  very  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  summer,  but  not 
needless  and  excessive  supplies  so  as  to  make  the  soil  .sodden  and 
sour.  M  e  advise  that  it  should  be  kept  moderately  diy  at  the 
roots  during  the  winter.  The  plant  grows  vigorously  under 
ordinary  treatment;  but,  in  order  to  insure  free  flowering,  the 
wood  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  being  exposed  to  sunlight 
and  air  during  the  period  of  growth.  It,  like;  the  other  Tecomas, 
succeeds  best  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border,  and  not  given 
too  much  root-room,  otherwi.se  it  grows  rampantly,  and  produces 
flower.s  somewhat  .sparsely.  This,  however,  depends  on  keeping 
the  growths  well  exposed  to  light  and  air  during  the  summer, 
and  keeping  cooler  and  drier  in  autumn  and  winter.  A  figure 
was  given  in  our  pages  on  May  2,  1901.  It  is  grown  in  annual 
batches  from  cuttings,  as  a  single-steiumed  pot  subject,  at  Kew. 

M’INTER  DRESSING  FOR  VINES  (H.  C.  C.).— 1.  The  dress¬ 
ing  advi.sed  on  page  277,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  4oz  to  8oz 
per  square  yard,  should  not  be  repeated  unless  4oz  of  the  mixture 
was  applied  per  square  yard,  then  you  may  apply  another  dressing 
of  4oz  per  square  yard  a.s  soon  as  convenient,  or  not  later  than 
the  pruning  of  the  Vines.  You  allude  in  your  letter  to  dissolved 
bones  and  kainit,  omitting  the  term  refined,  as  emploj’ed  by  us 
to  distingui.sh  the  difference  between  double  sulphate  of  potash 
and  magne.sia  and  ordinary  kainit,  as  the  latter  is  a  very  inferior 
article,  containing  much  less  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia, 
VIZ.,  23.60  per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash  and  14.50  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  while  the  chlorine  is  veiy  much  higher,  viz.,  chloride 
of  inagnesia  12.40,  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  34.60. 
1  his  article  (ordinary  kainit)  we  do  not  and  did  not  advise  for 
Vine.s  or  fruit  trees  generally,  partly  on  account  of  its  contained 
chlorine  and  sodium,  and  particularly  because  it  does  not  contain 
half  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  as  the  double 
sul_phate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (refined  kainit),  a.s  given  on  page 
277.  Kainit  or  crude  potash  salts  have  special  value  for  Mangold 
Wurtzel  and  Cabbages,  also  for  mixing  with  new  or  raw  turf  in 
conjunction  with  basic  cinder  phosphate  for  forming  compost  for 
T  ine  borders,  but  for  fertilising  purposes  the  more  concentrated 
forms  of  potash  and  phosphates  are  imperatively  necessary'  to 
insure  speedy  and  certain  results,  such  as  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  potash  and  dissolved  bones  or  superphosphate.  On  account  of 
the  magiiesia  in  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (re¬ 
fined  kainit)  we  advise  it  for  Vines  in  preference  to  muriate  of 
potash.  2.  The  manure  quoted  on  page  277  would  answer  for 
Peach  trees,  though  for  these  and  fruit  trees  and  bushes  we 
advise  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  L^-  part;  dissolved  bone- 
meal,  6  parts;  high  grade  mineral  .superphosphate,  3^  parts; 
muriate  of  potash,  3  parts;  kainit,  4  parts;  wood  ashes  (un- 
leaehed),  2  parts,  mixed,  and  applied  in  autumn,  or  not  later  than 
February,  at  the  rate  of  oewt  to  lOcwt  per  acre,  311b  to  71b  i>er 
rod,  2oz  to  4oz  per  square  yard.  This  manure  contains  1.9  per 


cent,  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  and  11  per  cent, 
of  potash.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  on  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  all  fruit-bearing  bushes  and  trees  ;  also  for  garden  vegetables 
in  connection  with  stable  and  farmyard  manure. 

DEFINITION  OF  DOME.STIC  SERVANT  (A.  C.  D.).— The 
words  “  Domestic  Servant  ”  apply  to  all  persons  employed  in  a 
domestic  capacity  in  connection  with  an  establishment  where 
servants  are  kept,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  male  or  female, 
hence  stablemen  and  gardenens,  head  or  under,  are  domestic 
.servants,  the  question  of  living  on  the  place  not  applying  to 
those  regularly  emxiloyed.  Hence  you,  as  an  under  gardener, 
are  a  domestic  .servant.  Of  course,  for  excise  purposes  only, 
males  are  liable  to  duty,  and  this  does  not  apply  to  helpers  in 
stables  or  labourers  in  gardens  living  off  the  place. 

ASH  TENNIS  COURT  (Alpha).— There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  ashes  can  be  made  to  bind  together.  1.  Asxihalt. 
(a)  Take  eighteen  parts  of  mineral  pitch  and  eighteen  parts  of 
resin,  xmt  them  into  an  iron  pot  and  jilace  it  over  a  fire,  keep 
boiling  for  a  short  time,  then  add  to  it  sixty  parts  of  coar.se 
sand,  mix  well  together,  and  lay  it  on  the  path  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch,  then  sift  a  little^  fine  gravel  over  it,  and  beat  it  in 
before  the  asphalt  sets,  (b)  Take  two  parts  of  very  dry  lime 
rubbish,  and  one  part  coal  ashes,  also  very  dry,  and  both  sifted 
fine.  On  a  dry  day  mix  them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  heap,  into  which  pour  boiling  hot  coal  tar,  mix,  and  when 
as  stiff  as  mortar  imt  on  three  inches  thick — the  ground  should 
be  perfectly  dry'  and  beaten  smooth — sprinkle  over  it  coarse 
sand.  When  cold  pass  a  light  roller  over  it.  In  a  few  days  it 
will  be  solid  and  waterproof.  2.  Cement.  The  ground  being 
made  level,  and  three  or  four  inches  of  rough  material,  but 
broken  small,  on  top,  put  in,  and  well  rammed,  place  on  about 
llin  thickness  of  one  iiart  by  measure  of  Portland  cement  and 
two  of  coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel  mixed  to  a  thin  consistency 
with  water.  Before  this  coating  has  become  thoroughly  set,  lay 
upon  it  a  coating  of  Portland  cement,  mixed  with  an  eiiual  part 
of  fine  sand  and  ^in  thick  in  a  mortar-like  state,  smoothing  over. 
Or  take  equal  jiarts  of  gravel,  well  screened,  and  clear  road  or  pit 
sand.  With  five  iiarts  of  the  mixture  of  gravel  and  sand  mix 
one  xiart  of  Portland  cement.  Mix  with  water,  and  ax^x^ly  2in 
thick.  You  may  form  a  liquid  of  Portland  cement  and  run  it 
on  the  ashes.  This  would  certainly  cause  the  sui'face  to  bind, 
and  being  made  smooth  and  even  answer  for  a  time.  The  better 
plan  would  be  to  add  one  x^art  of  Portland  cement  to  five  xiarts 
of  ashes,  and  place  on  3in  thick.  The  ashes  may  also  be  treated 
with  boiling  coal  tar,  x^utting  down  3in  thick,  the  ashes  being 
thoroughly  dry'.  The  smell  of  tar  and  of  x’itch  is  sometimes 
objected  to,  hence  lawn  tennis  ground  is  usually  cemented.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  better  material  for  making  the 
lines  than  liquid  whitewash.  Sometimes  wood  on  edge  is  laid  on 
the  cement  to  indicate  the  lines,  and  these  painted  white,  or 
kexit  white  by  timely'  attention  by  the  chalk-marker. 

PLANT  FOR  PLANTING  AGAINST  A  BARBED  MHRE 
FENCE  TO  AFFORD  A  PAYING  CROP  (R.  S.).— As  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  exposed,  we  fear  Rasxiberries  would  not  answer,  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  much  battered  by'  strong  winds;  indeed.  Rasp¬ 
berries  naturally  are  copx^ice  plants,  where  they  grow  in  patches, 
and  have  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  without  overhanging  .shade. 
Unle.ss  very  bleak  the  Rasxiberries  might  succeed,  the  fruiting 
canes  being  secured  to  the  vires  of  the  fence,  and  a  strong¬ 
growing  variety  selected.  Norwich  Wonder,  scarlet,  fruit  large 
and  well  flavoured,  robust  grower,  is  largely  grown  in  field 
Xilantations,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  though  x^erhaxis  excelled 
by  Superlative,  a  robust  grower  and  very  heavy'  cropper,  the 
canes,  being  stout  and  reaching  to  a  height  of  6ft  or  more, 
support  themselves.  The  fruit  is  good  either  for  dessert  or 
kitchen  x^urxioses,  being  large,  conical,  and  handsome,  and  the 
plant  bears  drought  well,  and  the  beri'y'  is  not  liable  to  mould  or 
rot  in  wet  weather.  If  you  have  command  of  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  this  variety  we  advise,  contingent  on  the  position  not 
being  very  bleak.  Similar  remark  axiplies  to  Blackbemies,  the 
fruit  being  often  .small  and  battered  by  wind  in  exposed  xjlaces. 
Fnless  very  bleak,  they  do  well.  The  Parsley-leaved,  a  strong 
grower  and  large  fruited  kind,  is  the  best,  and  probably'  no 
plant  gives  such  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  a  fence,  being  of  climbing  habit.  By  Hybrid  Rppberry- 
B’ackberry',  we  assume  you  mean  the  Loganberry',  which  bears 
veiy  freely',  treated  like  a  Rasxiberry'.  The  fruit  is  borne  in 
clu.sters,  and  is  long  and  dark  in  colour,  being  valuable  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  jam,  and  when  black-rixie  useful  for  dessert.  Of  its  value 
for  exxiosed  xdaces  we  have  no  exxierience.  For  a  very  exxiosed 
Xicsition  no  tree  equals  the  Farleigh  or  C’rittenden  Damson,  and 
treated  similarly'  to  a  rough  Thorn  or  overgrown  hedge  is  an 
excellent  and  x^rofitable  barrier,  as  it  bears  enormously',  is  fine 
for  xii'eserving,  and  a  very'  lucrative  market  sort.  It  should, 
however,  only  be  xdanted  where  the  owner  or  occuxiier  claims 
both  sides  of  the  fence,  and  the  position  is  not  near  a  road  or 
footpaths,  for  near  these  it  is  only  growing  for  trouble  and 
others’  benefit,  roadside  xdanting  being  very  delusive. 
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GRAPE,  MUSCAT  OF  AVIGNON  (J.  C.).— We  do  not  know 
a  variety  of  this  name. 

BOOK  ON  APPLE  CULTURE  (F.  S.  A.).— Yon  will  find  Mr. 
H.  H.  Thomas’s  “Book  of  the  Apple”  (John  Lane,  London, 
2s.  6d.)  a  very  helpful  treatise. 

DESSERT  PEARS  FOR  WALL  FACING  EAST  IN  ORDER 
OF  RIPENING  AND  STEWING  PEARS  (New  Reader).— 
*Clapp’s.  Favourite,  *Triomphe  de  Vienne,  *Beurre  Superfin, 
’'Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  *Marie  Louise,  *Durondeau,  Beurre 
Diel,  Van  Moms  Leon  Leclerc,  Marechal  de  Cour,  Emile  d’Heyst, 
*Doyenne  du  Comice,  Thompson,  Passe  Colmar,  *Glou  Morceau, 
^Beurre  d’Anjou,  *Winter  Nelis,  ^Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
■'Bergamot  Esperen.  The  dozen  have  an  asterisk  prefixed. 
Yes,  there  are  twenty  and  many  more  really  good  dessert  Pears,  | 
Comte  de  Lamy  being  the  highest  in  quality  of  all  Pears,  and  a 
sure  cropper  even  in  cold  districts  ;  and  what  Pear  surpasses  in 
c(uality  the:  English  raised  Pear  Knight’s  Monarch  ?  Stewing 
Pears :  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Bellissime  d’Hiver,  Catillac,  and 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  The  trees  for  training  obliquely,  and 
planting  2ft  apart,  are  best  yearlings,  dwarfs  or  maidens,  and 
cost  about  Is.  each,  or  in  case  of  double  grafting,  Is.  6d.  each. 
They  should  be  on  Quince  or  double  grafted  as  variety  requires. 

DISEASED  CELERY  PLANTS  (P.  D.).— The  portions  of 
plant  are  infested  by  the  larvfe  of  the  Celery  fly  or  Celery  leaf 
miner  (Tephritis  onopordinis).  The  pest  sometimes  appears  when 
the  plants  are  quite  small,  but  usually  towards  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  eats  out,  more  or  less,  the  inner  portion  of  the 
leaves,  forming  blisters,  causing  them  to  turn  brown  and  often 
eventually  to  die  away.  The  best  and  most  certain  remedy  is  to 
carefully  look  over  every  plant  so  soon  as  the  small  larvse  are 
detected,  pinch  off  the  affected  part  of  the  leaves  and  burn  them, 
or  destroy  the  insects  by  pinching  the  blister  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  If  this  method  be  followed  from  the  first,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  plant  lightly  sprinkled  overhead  Avith 
soot,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  AA’eeks,  whilst  damp  Avitli 
dew,  the  insects  Avill  not  cause  much  injury;  indeed,  the  proce¬ 
dure  has  given  almost  absolute  immunity  from  attacks  of  Celery 
fly  for  many  years.  Probably  spraying,  or  lightly  sprinkling 
overhead,  by  means  of  a  fine  rose  Avatering  can  Avith  tar  Avater 
is  the  best  preventive  of  Celery  fly.  The  tar  Avater  is  prepared 
by  boiling  Jib  of  coal  tar  in  tAA'o  gallons  of  water  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  it  Avill  readily  mix  Avith  AA’ater,  then  diluting  to 
oO  gallons  Avitli  soft  Avater.  This  prevents  the  fly  depositing 
eggs,  if  not  actually  killing  the  larvse  in  the  leaves.  As  the 
plants  are  attacked  for  three  or  four  months  in  some  seasons, 
their  dcuStruction  should  he  taken  in  hand  immediately  they  are 
detected,  or,  better,  take  preAmntive  measures  in  advance  of 
attack.  Paraffin  emulsion  solution  is  a  good  preventive  and 
repressive  application,  spraying  or  sprinkling  on  the  plants.  As 
there  are  many  pupae  in  the  diseased  leaves  these  should  be 
collected  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  where  the  Celery  has  been 
should,  in  due  course,  be  deeply  trenched  or  treated  AAuth  gas 
lime. 

GROWING  VEGETABLES  FOR  SALE  ON  A  LARGE 
SCALE  (W.  G.). — V/e  do  not  knoAV  of  any  better  plan  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  large  quantities  of  produce  than  by  arrangement  Avith 
salesmen  in  the  large  centres  of  industry,  such  as  the  large  cities 
and  toAvns  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the'  Midland  Counties. 
Ahvays  haAm  regard  to  distance  of  conveyance  to  juarket,  often 
a  matter  of  greatest  importance,  and  ascertain  what  crops  are 
likely  to  be  most  in  demand,  groAv  accordingly  Avith  the  different 
requirements.  GroAvers  Avho  do  not  do  this,  relying  on  the  open 
market,  A^ery  often  do  not  realise  enough  for  produce  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  salesman’s  charges  and  those  for  transit.  We  cannot 
giAm  the  values  of  crops,  a'S  they  A’ary  Avith  season,  demand,  and 
supply.  Besides,  it  does  not  do  to  “  carry  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket,”  but  growing  crops  suited  to  different  seasons  and  in  suc- 
cessional  supply  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  crops  following  one 
another  on  the  land,  so  that  it  is  relatiAmly  never  idle.  This  Ave 
have  found  the  best  plan,  Ave  having  groAvn  vegetables  largely 
for  the  supply  of  the  markets,  and  have  only  failed  to  secure 
good  returns  from  the  salesman  Avhen  the  market  has  been  over- 
supplied  or  “  glutted  ”  Avith  a  particular  produce,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case  Avith  “  greens  ”  during  the  autumn  and 
Avinter  seasons,  the  crops  being  folloAv-on,  or  “  catch,”  and  a 
glutting  of  the  market  is  the  consequence.  Early  Cabbages, 
early  Potatoes,  early  CaulifloAvers,  and  a  sucoessional  supply  of 
these  with  such  crops  as  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Vegetable  MarroAV, 
Carrots,  and  Turnips,  especially  early.  Onions,  particularly  main 
crop.  Beet,'  and  Parsnips,  Avith,  in  some  case.s.  Celery,  early 
Lettuces,  and,  in  most  instances.  Broccoli,  are  the  crops  that 
pay,  even  Jerusalem  Artichokes  bringing  good  returns.  Aspa¬ 
ragus  is  also  a  paying  crop,  and  so  also  is  Seakale,  Avhei'e  means 
exist  for  blanching,  and,  of  course,  Brussels  Sprouts  are  the 
staple  green  for  Avinter,  AA'ith  good  heads  of  Savoys.  The  chief 
point  is  to  produce  a  superior  article,  ev-erything  of  the  best, 
and  then  the  salesman  has  no  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory 
return 


NAMES  OF  PLiVNTS.  —  Con-esponclents  ivhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  folloiving  number.  (W.  S.  H.). — 1,  Pavia,  sp.  ;  2,  Berberis 

nepalensis  ;  3,  Hypericum  Androsfemuin  ;  4,  Erigeron  philadel- 

phicus  ;  5,  Aristoloehia  ;  6,  Abies  Bungeana.  (.J.  P.). — 1,  Tibouchina 
macrantha ;  2,  Calceolaria  mexieana ;  3,  Phygelia  capensis ;  4, 

Boehmeria  uiA’ea ;  5,  Polygonum  Moly;  6,  Pieris  ovalifolia.  (N.  F.). — 
1,  Aucuba  japonica  A’ariegata  ;  2,  Atriplex  hortensis  ;  3,  Azara  miero- 
phylla  ;  4,  Betula  urticmfolia.  (L.  F.). — Catalpa  bignonioides.  (N.  T.). 
— 1,  Tanacetum  vulgare ;  2,  Cornus  alba ;  3,  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  imbrieatum.  (M.  N.  0.). — 1,  Calendula  pluvialis ;  2,  Lobelia 
tenuior;  3,  Ipomoea  Horsfallite. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Ncav  Gardener). — These  are  fruits  of  the  StraAV- 
berry-Raspberry,  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  find  favoirr ;  yes,  the 
Loganberry  is  an  acquisition  to  the  hardy  fruit  lists.  (’Prentice). — 
1,  American  Mother  ;  2,  Egremont  Russet ;  3,  Adam’s  Pearmain  ;  4, 
Lord  Derby.  (N.  T.). — 1,  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  2,  Gansel’s 
Bergamot ;  3,  Seekle ;  4,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  5,  Apple  Annie  Elizabeth ; 
6,  NeAvton  JVonder.  (A.  B.). — King  of  the  Pippins.  (Disappointed). — 
1,  Grape  Golden  Queen,  it  requires  careful  culture,  especially  toAvards 
the  finishing  off ;  2,  Pear  Durondeau.  (T.  M.). — Grape  Royal 
Muscadine,  a  first-rate  early  variety,  and  Avould  succeed  in  your 
Hamburgh  house.  (H.  W.). — Large  yelloAV  Apple  is  Yorkshire 
Beauty ;  the  small  one  is  Fearns  Pippin. 


The  End  of  the  Corn  Harvest. 


Befoi’e  these  lines  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  we 
think  that  all  grain  crops,  Avith,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
those  in  His  Majesty’s  kingdom  far  north,  Avill  be  gathered 
in.  Choirs  aaTII  be  practising  ambitious  anthems ;  well- 
known  preachers  Avill  have  been  engaged  for  special  services, 
and  the  local  newspapers  will  be  full  of  notices  of  harvest 
thanksgivings.  We  hope  Ave  may  be  able  sincerely  to  offer 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  but  Ave  fear  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  countrv  there  aauII  be  many  heavy 
and  sorrowful  hearts. 

We  have  been  looking  through  many  accounts  of  harvest¬ 
ing  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  AA-e  note  that  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  Aveek  ending  September  19  the  Aveather 
has  been  not  exactly  broken,  but  continuously  Avet.  Heavy 
rains,  heavy  floods,  heavy  storms  of  wind — and  one  poor 
week  of  fine  weather  to  set  against  it !  !  !  We  can  contend 
with  wet  summers,  cold  springs,  and  unnatural  Avinters,  but 
we  do  hope  for  and  need  fine  Aveather  for  the  ingathering  of 
the  crops .  There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  and  Ave 
must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  Fortunately  the  weather 
has  been  cold,  unusually  so  for  the  time  of  year,  and  hence 
there  has  been  far  less  sprouted  grain  than  we  might  have 
expected.  Practically  all  is  soft  and  out  of  condition,  and 
it  is  only  dire  necessity  that  sets  the  threshing  machine  to 
work.  Ready  money  must  be  had  somehoAv,  and  thatch  is 
needed  quite  as  badly. 

We  think  farmers  this  year  Avill  find  another  foe  to  face. 
The  Avet  state  of  the  country  has  driven  rats  from  the  land  to 
the  farm  buildings,  and  they  have  already  taken  up  their 
quarters  high  and  dry  and  Avith  storeroom  at  hand  in  the 
neAvly-made  Wheat  stacks.  This  has  occurred  in  other 
unusually  wet  times,  and  rats  have  already  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  neAv  stacks.  It  is  not  so  much  Avhat 
they  eat  as  Avhat  they  destroy,  but  when  the  two  are  com¬ 
bined  they  levy  a  good  percentage  on  the  farmer’s  share. 
We  cannot  hope  for  great  prices  this  season — condition  is 
against  it  and  of  quality  there  is  none.  Wdiether  quantity 
will  in  a  measure  make  up  for  lack  of  quality  is  yeb  to  be 
proved.  It  does  not  do  to  base  the  year’s  average  on  the 
first  month’s  threshing  yield. 

A  professor  of  great  repute  in  the  agricultural  Avorld  has 
again  been  urging  more  corn,  less  roots,  but  surely,  in  the 
face  of  a  season  like  the  present  he  Avill  have  feAv  folloAvers. 
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We  fancy,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  enlarging  our  Wheat, 
area  so  as  to  be  better  provided  with  food  in  time  of  war,  the 
Wheat  area  next  year  may  be  considerably  less.  Another 
bad  result  of  a  late  harvest  will  be  the  backwardness  in 
sowing  the  crop  for  next  year :  there  are  great  arrears  of 
work  to  make  up,  and  the  days  are  appreciably  shortening. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  the  value  of  English  Barleys 
is  some  2s.  less  than  it  was  last  year,  this  for  the  third  week 
in  September.  The  quantity  sold  was  5,977  quarters,  as 
against  96,768  quarters  of  foreign,  jorincipally  from  Russia 
and  Persia.  These  two  countries  supply  us  with  a  vast 
amount  of  grinding  qualities.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
foreign  malting  sorts,  and  it  remains  to  be  §een  whether  the 
foreign  Barleys  have  suffered  as  much  from  the  weather  as 
our  own.  As  far  as  we  can  see.  Europe,  as  a  whole,  has 
experienced  an  excessive  and  prolonged  rainfall.  In  France, 
Germany,  Austi’ia,  and  Hungary  the  crops  have  all  been 
damaged. 

We  may  be  wrong  in  our  surmise,  but  we  fancy,  with  so 
much  second-rate  corn  about  and  with  the  prospect,  or, 
indeed,  the  fact  of  there  being  so  many  diseased  Potatoes, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  pigs.  Whether  there  will 
be  pigs  enough  to  “  go  round  ”  is  another  question.  We  say 
advisedly  diseased  Potatoes,  for  accounts  from  all  the  great 
Potato  growing  districts  are  bad.  When  we  consider  how 
many  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  under  water,  the  marvel 
is  that  there  should  be  any  good.  Pigs  seem  to  fatten  on 
almost  anything,  but  even  pigs  do  better  if  the  corn  is  of  fair 
quality.  They  resnond  to  generous  treatment  and  give  quick 
returns  for  a  liberal  diet^ 

Before  we  leave  the  harvest  season  of  1903  for  ever  alone 
we  will  just  for  a  moment  take  a  leaf  out  of  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey’s  book.  Not  a  year  passes  but  that  excellent  man 
pleads  with  a  never-tiring  zeal  for  a  little  help  for  those  poor 
farmers  who,  having  suffered  shipwreck,  are  wearing  out  the 
remnant  of  their  days  in  quiet  backwaters,  and  finding  it 
difiicult  to  get  the  wherewithal  for  food  and  raiment.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  does  good  work,  and 
if  only  a  little  can  be  siiared  let  that  little  be  given  without 
grudging,  to  bring  some  sort  of  ease  and  comfort  to  those  who 
have  seen  better  and  brighter  days.  A  little  help  is  worth  a 
great  deal  of  pity. 

Small  Holdings. 

There  is  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  at 
modei'ate  prices  small  holdings  to  persons  suited  to  their 
cultivation.  Those  who  buy  land  are  expected  to  pav  down 
10  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  land  (hitherto  from  £18  to  £30 
per  acre),  and  the  rest  by  half-yearly  instalments  extending 
over  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent. 
N.B.  ;  No  law  charges.  Purchasers  are  required  to  reside  on 
their  holdings,  and  failing  their  ability  to  erect  dwellings  for 
themselves,  the  association  will  do  it  on  the  same  terms  as 
that  on  which  the  land  is  bought.  The  trustees  are  Sir 
James  Blythe  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Whitley,  M.P..  l^rofessor  Long 
managing  director,  Harold  C.  Long  secretary.  The 
first  farm  purchased  (and  that  only  a  short  time  ago)  was 
Cudworth,  in  Surrey,  367  acres,  and  of  that  already  200  acres 
have  been  sold.  Cudworth  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Holm  Wood  station,  and  six  miles  from  Dorking.  The  idea 
is  to  grow  fruit  both  inside  and  out,  and  there  will  be  much 
erecting  of  glass  houses  ;  poultry  rearing,  dairy  woi’k,  fatted 
pigs  wdll  be  among  the  objects  attempted.  As  one  might 
naturally  expect,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  number  of 
land  applicants  (1,040),  many  totally  unsuitable  people  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  horticulture 
and  entirely  without  capital,  and  who  fondly  believed  and 
hoped  the  association  would  lend  money  to  take  the  holdings, 
and  stock  them  for  nothing  ! 

The  most  likely  people,  we  think,  to  get  on  and  make  a 
living  will  be  those  who  have  graduated  on  a  farm — foremen 
and  superior  labourers,  who  have  knowledge  of  technicali¬ 
ties,  are  not  averse  to  hard  work,  and  who,  above  all,  have 
the  necessary  capital.  It  appears  that  on  one  holding  of 
twenty-five  acres  two  men  who  have  bought  the  land  con¬ 
jointly  have  built  their  own  cottages,  at  a  cost  of  £220  each. 
One  of  the  men  who  in  early  life  was  a  fann  labourer  took  up 
later  with  bricklaying,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  build¬ 
ings.  Handy  men  of  this  sort  will  always  thrive.  It  appears 
there  is  a  brickyard  not  far  from  the  farm.  London  fruit¬ 
growers  have  bought  several  lots,  and  with  management  this 
land  may  be  paying  sooner  than  an  outsider  would  expect. 
Strawberries  planted  now,  if  the  plants  are  good  and  full  of 


fibrous  roots,  will  yield  some  fine  fruit  next  summer — quality 
if  not  quantity — and  we  fancy  that  forward  Gooseberry  trees 
would  do  the  same.  How  the  man  with  four  children  is 
going  to  make  butter-making  pay  with  seven  acres  passes 
our  comprehension.  We  should  not  dare  to  undertake  the 
job.  There  is  one  thing  greatly  in  favour  of  this  project 
at  Cudworth — proximity  to  good  markets,  both  London  and 
local  In  the  report  wTiich  we  read  the  land  is  said  on  the 
whole  to  be  good — loam  over  subsoil  of  weald  clay.  A 
similar  enterprise  was  started  fifteen  j^ears  ago  in  Dorset  by 
Sir  Robert  Edgecombe,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  only 
one  of  the  thirty  holders  has  failed  to  make  his  undertaking 
pay. 

Cheshire,  too,  through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Tolle- 
mache  and  Mr.  Tomkinson,  has  its  small  holdings,  and  the 
occupiers  have  done  well. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  any  decided  judgment  as  to 
success  or  failure  of  the  Cudworth  experiment  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  If  the  promoters  exercise  due  care  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  occupiers,  we  ourselves  should  have  no  fear  for  the 
future.  If  they  are  hard-headed,  practical  men,  they  will 
choose  such,  and  only  such.  Many  a  man  in  country  districts 
has  given  far  more  per  acre  for  moderate  land,  and  then  had 
all  the  expense  of  conveyance  beside,  and  still  made  a  living 
for  himself.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  hold  of  suitable  land 
wTthout  having  to  imy  a  fancy  price  for  it.  By  “  suitable  ” 
we  mean  of  fair  quality  and  not  miles  from  everywhere.  We 
were  only  speaking  of  a  first-rate  farm  the  other  day  which 
will  be  in  the  market  shortly  to  a  farming  friend.  He 
acknowledged  all  its  good  qualities,  even  praising  it  more 
highly  than  w'e,  but  wound  uo  by  saying,  “How  could  any¬ 
body  go  and  bury  themselves  in  such  an  out-of-the-way 
spot  ?  ”  There  is  a  growing  distaste  to  isolated  farmsteads. 
The  master  and  mistress  find  it  lonely,  and  labourers  are 
equally  averse  to  banishment  from  village  pleasures.  Even 
good  land  and  the  promise  of  bumper  crops  will  not  tempt 
men  to  become  (in  a  measure)  modern  Alexander  Selkirks. 

P.S. — We  have  just  seen  in  a  daily  paper  an  account 
of  extraordinary  land  letting  in  small  lots  near  Holbeach. 
Here  are  men  giving  from  £3  to  £5  4s.  per  acre  per 
annum  !  What  a  pity  these  men  could  not  be  put  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  the  land  permanently  at  a  moderate  and  reason¬ 
able  rate.  How  is  it  possible  to  make  a  living  and  pay  such 
enormous  rents  ? 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

During  the  past  week  two  items  of  interest  have  claimed  all 
our  attention,  viz.,  threshing  Wheat,  and  the  Potato  market. 
The  latter  is  for  the  present  quite  disorganised ; '  merchants  are 
shy  of  buying,  and  the  majority  of  farmers  do  not  care  to  sell. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  extreme  moisture  and 
warmth  of  the  past  fortnight  have  encouraged  the  growth  of 
disease  of  a  most  virulent  type,  and  the  mischief  has  not  only 
done  immense  damage,  but  is  still  spreading.  Dealers  will 
only  buy  by  the  ton,  which  does  not  suit  farmers  at  present 
prices.  Very  few  have  been  marketed,  in  fact  the  land  is  too 
w'et  for  lifting  at  present.  The  haulm  has  died  off  so  rapidly 
that  lifting  wdll  become  general  as  soon  as  the  weather  improves. 
All  the  less  affected  fields  will  be  stored  for  keeping,  for  nothing 
but  exceptional  imports  can  prevent  a  high  range  of  i^rices  after 
Christmas. 

Both  Wheat  straw  and  money  were  wanted,  so  the  thresher 
has  been  at  work,  but  the  damp  warmth  has  been  unfavourable 
to  good  condition  of  the  grain,  which,  though  fairly  dry,  handles 
rather  clammily.  The  price,  27s.,  is  di.sappointing,  still  it  might 
have  been  worse,  and  we  are  selling  some  water,  at  any  rate. 
The  conditions  have  favoured  the  ploughing  of  seed  land,  and 
except  M'here  late  harve.st  operations  have'  interfered  there 
is  little  more  to  plough.  A.s  a  fact,  the  area  of  Wheat  after 
.seeds  is  gradually  diminishing  as  regards  this  district,  as  well  as 
others  we  could  name,  and  few  farmers  sow  more  tha.n  one  or 
two  fields,  devoting  the  others  to  Potatoes,  Oats,  or  Barley. 

As  Wheat  invariably  follows  Potatoes,  the  Wheat  acreage  is 
fairly  well  sustained.  Wheat  is  yielding  well,  which  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  .sow  it,  and  our  favourite  variety.  Squarehead’s  Master, 
wil  take  a  good  deal  of  beating,  but  we  have  seen  a  small  field 
of  Barton’s  White  Monarch,  which  has  much  taken  our  fancy, 
and  if,  when  threshed,  it  fulfils  exiiectations,  we  shall  certainly 
give  it  a  trial. 

Lambs  here  are  doing  well,  but  we  hear  of  serious  trouble  not 
far  away.  When  a  lamb  is  worth  considerabl.y  more  than  a 
quarter  of  Wheat,  farmers  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  It  is 
generally  where  sheep  are  most  depended  on  that  the  greatest 
losses  occur.  Clover  is  plentiful,  and  nothing  is  better  for  lambs 
in  autumn,  especially  when  they  are  perforce  on  insufficiently 
I  ripe  Turnips.  Just  now  it  is  much  cheaper  than  cake. 
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PlULS'  Rovil  Nursedies 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

12  milea  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
valk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  West  Entrance  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 
Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 

Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


PRICE  lOd.,  POST  FREE. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

FOR  THE  MANT 

Or  Instructions  for  Managing  Plants  in  rooms  throughout 
the  year,  with  Special  Directions  for  their  Propagation  and 
Culture. 


Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mithk  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  «c, 

Descriptive  Catalogues  Post  Free. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  from  the 
open  ground  and  in  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

No.  121(5.— VoL.  XLVII.,  Third  Series. 


i*or  Fresent  Fiantmg !  bs 

(CLIBRANS 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 


WHY  plant  common  Forest  Trees  in  Gardens  and 
Ornamental  Grounds  when  so  rich  a  choice  of 
lovely  Trees  as  those  undernoted,  with  their  varied 
habits,  bloom,  or  foliage,  are  available  ? 


Aesr  dasycarpum  (Silver-leaved  Maple),  graceful  habit, 
very  ornamental,  7  to  8ft,  2/-  each  ;  s'to  9ft,  2/6  to  3/6  each 

Acer  platanoides  (Norway  Maple),  fine  bold  ornamental 
foliage,  7  to  8ft,  1/6  each,  12/-  doz  ;  8  to  10ft,  1/6  to  2/-  each, 
16/-  to  18/-  doz  ;  10  to  12ft,  2/6  to  3/6  each,  24/-  to  30/-  doz. 

Acer  platanoides  cucullatum,  a  pretty  and  charming  var., 
8  to  10ft,  2/6  each,  21/-  doz  ;  10  to  12ft,  3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 

Betula  papyrifera  (the  Paper  Birch),  a  well-known  elegant 
and  graceful  tree,  6  to  8ft,  2/6  to  3/6  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  3/6, 
5/-,  and  10/6  each. 

Carpinus  betulus  (Hornbeam), forms  an  excellent  shelter  for 
more  tender  species,  7  to  8ft,  1/6  each,  15/-  doz  ;  8  to  10ft,  2/- 
to  2/6  each,  21/-  to  24/-  doz  ;  10  to  12fc,  3/6  each,  36/-  doz. 

Cerasus  serrulata  alba  fl.  pL,  produces  large  drooping 
clusters  o;  double  white  flowers  towards  the  end  of  April, 
standards,  2/-  to  3/6  each. 

Fraxinus  arbutifolia,  a  distinct  and  handsome  foliaged 
species,  standards,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 

Laburnum  vulgare  autumnalis,  an  autumn  -  flowering 
variety,  6  to  8ft,  2/-  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  2/6  to  3/6  each. 

Laburnum  vulgare  Parksli,  the  racemes  of  flowers  measure 
12  to  liin.  in  length,  6  to  8ft,  1/6  to  2/-  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  2/6 
to  3/6  each. 

Laburnum  vulgare  Mossil,  a  remarkably  free  flowering 
variety,  6  to  7ft,  2/-  each  ;  7  to  8ft,  2/6  each. 

Negundo  aceroides  violacea,  the  leaf-stalks  are  prettily 
coloured  with  a  violet  shade,  8  to  10ft,  2/6  each  ;  10  to 
12ft,  3/6  each. 

Fiatanus  orien tails  (Oriental  Plane),  a  majestic  and  grace¬ 
ful  tree,  8  to  9ft,  2/6  each,  24/-  doz  ;  9  to  10ft,  3/6  to  5/-ea. 

Populus  balsamifera  tricocarpa,  long,  oval,  dark  green 
leaves,  vigorous  grower,  6  to  8ft,  2/-  each  ;  8  to  10. t,  2/6  ea. 

Populus  fastigiata  Wilsoni,  a  neat  growing  variety  of 
pyramidal  habit,  7  to  8ft,  2/-  each,  18/-  doz  ;  8  to  9ft,  2/6 
each,  24/-  doz  ;  9  to  10ft,  3/-  each,  30/-  doz. 

Pyrus  aria  (White  Beam),  foliage  bright  green  above  downy 
white  on  the  under  side,  7  to  8ft,  1/6  each  ;  larger  sizes, 
2/6  to  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  aria  chrysophylla,  large  silvery  grey  woolly  leaves, 

5  to  6ft,  2/-  each  ;  6  to  7ft,  2/6  each  ;  7  to  8ft,  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  aria  lutescens,  round,  yellowish  foliage,  5  to  6ft, 

2/-  each  ;  6  to  7ft,  2/6  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  sorbus  (Service  Tree),  a  well-knowu  hardy,  free- 
growing  tree,  7  to  8ft,  2/6  each,  24/-  doz;  8  to  10ft,  2/6  to 
3/6  each,  24;-  to  36/-  doz  ;  10  to  12ft,  3/6  to  5/-  each. 

Pyrus  aucuparia  asplenifolia(Fern-leaved  Mountain  Ash), 
highly  ornamental,  6  to  8ft,  1/6  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  2/6  each  ; 
10  to  12ft,  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  aucuparia  Fifeana,  of  pyramidal  form,  producing 
orange-coloured  berries,  8  to  lOft,  2/6 ea.;  10  to  12fc,  3/6  ea. 

Pyrus  aucuparia  pendula  aurea  (Golden-leaved  Weeping 
Mountain  Ash),  standards,  2/6  to  6/-  each. 

Pyrus  malus  Parkmanii,  fl  pi.,  rich  carmine,  semi-double 
flowers,  4  to  5ft,  2, 6  each ;  5  to  6ft,  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula  (Weeping  Pear),  a  graceful 
woolly-leaved  tree,  standards.  1/6  to  3/6  each. 

Pyrus  quercifolia  (Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash',  8  to  10ft,  3, 6 
each  ;  10  to  12ft,  5/-  each. 

Quercus  palustris,  a  graceful  cut-leaved  Oak,  5  to  Oft,  1/0 
each,  12/-  doz  ;  6  to  7ft,  2/6  each. 

Quercus  rubra,  rich  red  foliage,  5  to  Oft,  1/-  to  1/6  each  ; 

6  to  8ft,  1/6  to  2/-  each. 

Robinia  pseudo-Acacia  (Thorn  Acacia,  Locust  Tree),  pro¬ 
duces  racemes  of  white  pea-shaped  flowers,  6  to  8ft,  1/0  to 
2/6  each  ;  larger  specimens,  3/6  and  5/-  each. 

Robinia  pseudo-Acacia  angustifolia,  a  pretty  narrow- 
leaved  variety  of  graceful  habit,  5  to  Oft,  2/6  to  3/6  each  ; 
6  to  8it,  5.'-  each. 

Robinia  pseudo-Acacia  monophylla,  very  distinct,  leaves 
entire,  not  pinnate,  6  to  8ft,  2,6  each,  24/-  dez;  8  to  10ft, 
s/O  each,  36/-  doz. 

Tilia  Europaea  aurantla,  an  Orange-barked  Lime,  7  to  8ft, 
2/6  each  ;  8  to  9ft,  3/6  each. 

Ulmus  campestris  Damplerl  aurea,  bright  golden  foliage, 
standards,  2/6  and  3/6  e.ach. 

Ulmus  elliptica,  a  free-growing  species  well  adapted  for 
towns,  7  to  8ft,  2/-  each  ;  8  to  10ft,  2/0  to  3/6  each. 

Ulmus  niontana  Dovaei,  an  upright  vigorous -growing 
variety  witir  large  foliage,  0  to  8ft,  1/6  and  2/-  eacli:  8  to 
10ft,  2/6  each  ;  10  to  12ft.  3,  (i  each. 

Ulmus  montana  macrophylla  aurea,  a  rapid  grower  with 
bright  yellow  foliage,  standards,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 


A  Complete  List  of  all  the  choicest  Trees  and  Sliriibs 
is  contained  in  our 

TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 
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Old-Time  Gardening, ” 

^  Early  Florist. 

HE  labours  of  the  florist  in  early 
times  have  been  so  completely 
overlooked  that  a  chapter  of  this 
series  must  really  be  devoted 
to  him.  It  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  when  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  floriculture.  Some  authori¬ 
ties,  indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  was  an  importation  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  particularly  from  Flanders;  but  on  close 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  disciver  any 
well-marked  deviation  from  usual  gardening 
practices  at  the  dates  noted,  flowers  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  refugees 
having  undoubtedly  been  in  cultivation  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  arrival  iu  England.  At  the  same 
time  it  is,  I  think,  manifest  that  the  early 
florist  was  indebted  to  the  Continent  for  at 
least  material  to  work  upon.  He  had  the  im¬ 
proved  flower — the  Carnation,  Tulip,  Anemone, 
and  Auricula — placed  as  it  were  in  his  hands, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  dependent  on 
foreign  aid  for  any  improvement  in  varieties. 
That,  I  think,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
contemporary  authorities.  And  I  consider  it 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
florists  at  all  was  due  to  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  English  statesmen  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  made  it  possible  for  the  plant 
lover  to  obtain  flowers  from  all  countries,  and 
to  secure  the  literature  existing  bearing  on 
their  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  the 
florist  was  an  established  type  of  horticulturist 
before  the  reigu  of  that  Queen  terminated, 
while  at  its  beginning  he  was  an  unknown 
quantity. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  early 
writers  on  gardening,  except  Hill,  who  treats 
the  subject  in  the  most  meagre  manner,  give 
any  indication  of  a  knowledge  of  florists’  ways 
such  as  we  find  in,  for  instance,  French  books, 
’*■  Continued  from  page  264. 
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and  we  have  tO;  depend  on  Parkinson  for  the  earliest  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  race.  But,  by  the  name  of  “  Herbo- 
ristes  ”  Lyte  indicates  his  existence  fifty  years  previously, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  apothecary 
James  Garret,  as  well  as  his  son,  was  a  florist  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

One  cannot  be  quite  so  sure  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lete,  or 
“  Leete,”  as  I  have  found  it  spelt.  His  position  as  a  wealthy 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  London  almost  precludes 
the  belief  that  personally  he  had  time  to  work  among  so 
exacting  a  race  of  flowers  as  these ;  but  no  doubt  the 
Tradescants,  though  gardeners,  were  embued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  the  florist,  and  also  Master  Tuggye,  of  Westminster, 
whose  collection  of  florist  flowers  was  preserved  by  his 
widow  after  his  death. 

Master  John  Franqueville  was  another  early  florist  who 
cultivated  Anemones,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  Rosa 
sulphurea  to  gardens,  though  it  was  subsequently  lost.  His 
son  was  also  a  florist. 

Then  we  know  of  a  Master  Bradshaw’e,  and  a  Master 
Wittie,  each  as  raisers  and  cultivators  of  Carnations. 
Evelyn’s  “  Kalender  ”  is  largely,  so  far  as  it  concerns  flowers, 
devoted  to  what  we  should  call  special  kinds,  e.g.,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Anemones,  Ranunculi,  Stocks,  Carnations,  Auriculas, 
and  such  like,  and  when  Rea  wrote  his  “  Florilege  ”  a  year 
later,  we  find  the  reason  in  tlie  vast  number  of  varieties  that 
were  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  social  and  political  troubles 
that  convulsed  England  during  a  great  part  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in  lessening 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  florist,  who,  by  the  way,  is  first  desig¬ 
nated  by  that  name  by  Rea.  This  gentleman  introduces  us 
to  a  number  of  the  florists  of  his  day,  as,  for  instance, 
“that  ingenious  lover,  of  these  rarities,  Sir  Thomas 
Hammer.”  Then  Mr.  Rickets,  of  Hogesdon,  near  London, 
was  not  only  a  florist,  but  he  was  a  nursery  florist  and  a 
^iser  in  many  sections,  e.g.,  Gilliflowers  and  Auriculas. 
Of  raisers  of  the  latter  he  gives  as  many  as  sixteen  names, 
without  including  himself.  Among  these  it  is  not  a  little 
startling  to  discover  “  Mistris  Buggs  ”  and  “  Mistris 
Austin”!  We  find  the  name  of  Turner,  a  gardener,  and  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bobart,  of  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  as 
nurserymen  and  several  clergymen,  who  have  had  a  long 
love  for  the  refined  flower  of  the  florist.  Rea’s  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Gilbert,  seems  to  have  been  even  a  better  florist 
than  the  old  man,  and  he  too  was  a  clergyman. 

It  is  too  generally  the  opinion  at  the  present  day  that 
all  our  florist’s  flowers  are  late  productions,  and  that  the 
early  race  of  rnen  and  women  who  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers  are  to  be  sympathised 
with  for  the  quality  of  the  material  on  which  they  had. 
to  work.  There  is  no  cause  whatever  for  the  indulgence 
of  any  such  thoughts.  Their  productions  may  have  been, 
and,  indeed,  were,  in  many  respects  different  from  those 
of  the  present  time  ;  but  they  had  defined  standards,  they 
w-ere  continuously  improving  their  flowers,  and  as  with  us, 
the  fancy  of  one  decade  Avas  the  horror  of  that  Which 
folIoAved. 

With  regard  to  cultivation,  as  an  example,  the  “Willow” 
earth  and  the  abnormal  quantities  of  dung  used  in  composts 
has  often  excited  the  surprise,  and  not  infrequently  the 
contempt,  of  moderns  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  these  manurial 
earths  we  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  them.  When  used 
it  Avas  never  less  than  tAvo  years  old,  and  had  been  during 
that  time  most  carefully  prepared.  Then,  as  to  “  WilloAv” 
earth,  it  Avas  not  by  any  means  a  necessity.  Any  kind  of 

•  1  1  c^^cayed  Avood  was  esteemed,  but  none 

so  highly  as  that  of  the  WilloAV,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  and.  Avas,  in  fact,  used  by 
Gontinental  florrsts  before  Ave  find  it  mentioned  in  England. 

The  changes  in  a  few  years  in  these  early  florist  flowers 
is  very  rernarkable.  Parkinson,  for  example,  names  very 
leAv  old  kinds  ;  one  or  tivo  Carnations,  indeed,  but  the  great 
majority  were,  when  he  Avrote,  recent  introductions.  Rea’s 
flowers  were  qiute  a  novel  race,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Car¬ 
nations,  but  also  Tulips ;  though  there  was  less  change 
evident  in  the  case  of  other  flowers,  unless  we  include 
Aunculas,  Avhich  had  made  great  strides. 

•  Carnation  culture  from  this  time,  and  during  a  long  series 
of  years,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  nicety.  The  florist  cul- 
tiA’ated  almost  solely  a  large  flowered  section,  AAuth  “  double 
pods,  one  floAA’er  only  to  each  plant,  and.  the  greatest  care 


and  attention  Avas  called  for  in  preserving  the  earlier  opened 
petals  in  condition  till  those  in  the  second  or  inner  pod  were 
also  expanded.  In  the  case  of  the  Auricula  the  advance 
Avas  continuous.  Most  unfortunately,  Rea  determined  not 
to  illustrate  his  book,  and  Ave  can  only  guess  from  his 
description  Avhat  the  floAvers  Avere  like.  Most  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  seifs  j  some  Avere  striped  and  a  feAV  double ; 
but  all  alike  Avere  cultivated  with  much  care. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  Avith  the  Tulip.  There 
were  to  be  had,  if  they  could  be  got,  in  great  variety  early 
in  the  century  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  these  a  neAv 
type  of  flower  Avas  evolved,  of  Avhich  there  Avere  many 
hundreds  of  kinds  in  Rea’s  time.  Dutch  and  French  names 
jostled  the  vulgar  English  ;  for  the  florist  of  all  ages  lets 
not  his  national  antipathies  bervray  his  floral  sympathies. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  progress  of  the  Carnation, 
which,  by  degrees,  assumed  the  markings  that  continued 
for  so  long  the  distinguishing  type  of  the  florist  varieties. 
This  is  the  century  (the  seventeenth)  of  the  earliest  Picofcee, 
as  Ave  recognise  a  type,  Avith  an  edge  of  colour  to  a  white 
ground,  had  appeared.  It  is  noted  by  Gilbert  in  1683,  and 
was  a  purple  edged  floAver.  Shortly  afteiuvards  bizarres 
and  flakes  AA^ere  recognised  as  types,  and  also  Picotees. 

The  gardeners’  societies  that  were  first  formed  during 
this  century  exerted  an  unmistakable  influence  for  good  on 
flower  culture.  They  can  be  traced  backAvard,  even  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Avell  into  the  seventeenth  century,  e.g.,  that  of  Had¬ 
dington,  Aberdeen,  and  a  Avealthy  one  in  Edinburgh.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  kept  alive  the  interest 
in  florist  floAvers  Avhich  the  constantly  recurring  vicissitudes 
in  the  fortunes  of  country  gentlemen  must  have  rendered 
almost  impossible  on  their  part  to  take  any  trouble  with. 

These  societies,  moreover,  introduced  the  •  custom  of 
showing  floAvers,  Avhich  Avere  brought  to  their  stated  meet¬ 
ings,  examined  by  the  members  present,  and,  according  to 
the  qualities  possessed,  Avhether  good  or  bad,  condemned 
or  established  as  varieties  that  had  passed  their  examina-  ' 
tion  with  honour.  They  also,  in  their  corporate  capacity,- 
introduced  floAvers  from  the  Continent,  Avhich  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  their  members  ;  but  the  accounts  of  these 
transactions  are  so  meagre  that  one  has  to  trust  a  good  deal  - 
to  imagination,  and  believe  that  much  good  Avas  effected  in 
this  way.  Of  course,  in  tOAAms  Avhere  noAvadays  there  is 
nothing  but  houses  and  streets,  there  existed  in  these  days 
well  kept  citizens’  gardens  attached  to  their  houses,  and  in 
Ediuburgli,  the  gardeners  possessed  within  the  city,  land  of 
their  own. — B. 

- - 


Winter-Garden  Strnctnres. 


A  definition  of  “  greenhouse  ”  and  “  conservatory  ”  has  been 
given  in  the  folloAving  lines :  “  In  the  greenhouse  the  plants  are 
mostly  grown  in  pots,  and  are  portable ;  in  conserv-atories  they 
are  planted  out  and  are  permanent.”  The  greenhouse  at  Kerv 
(which  so  many  of  our  readers  haA’^e  seen  and  knoAA’)  is  typical 
of  its  kind.  The  Avhole  year  through  it  is  kept  furnished  by- 
flowering  batches  of  pot  plants, -that  are  staged  in  massed  group- 
lets  of  one  sort,  or  at  niost,  tAvo  together  for  either  a  contrast 
or  a  harmony  ;  but  none  are  nuxed,  as  is  almost  the  universal 
rule  in  the  greenhouses  of  private  gardens.  Yet  taste  says  that 
the  massing  .system  is  best.-  Be  that  as  it  may,  Ave  need  not  - 
stay  to  discuss  it  here  ;  and  Ave  are  reminded  that  the  greenhouse, 
moreover,  is  the  “  groAving-house  ’.’  oftener  than  not  in  the 
private  gardens,  and  “  the  conserA'atory  ”  is  the  shoAA  -house.  The 
definition  Ave  quote,  therefore,  hardly  generalises  correctly. 

The  true  conservatory  or  AA'inter-garden — AA’hen  on  a  private 
e.state— AA'hateveT  be  the  form  or  size,  should  be  attached  to  the 
dAA'elling  house;  and,  indeed,  it  is  robbed  of  half  its  charm  and 
utility  AA’hen  it  is  separated.  It  may  be  said  that  its  usef^dness^ 
decreases  as  the  distance  betAA-een  it  and  the  mansion  increases. 
In  a  public  park  the  case  is  entirely  altered,  and  the  structures 
there  should  be  suited  to  the  surroundings  and  the  accompany' 
ing  circumstances. 

This  Aveek,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co., 
the  horticultural  and  heating  engineers  of  Darlington,  aa’o  are 
enabled  to  sIioav  tAA’o  patterns  of  AA’inter-garden  conservatories, 
pages  3G0  and  361.  The  types  shoAvn  are  both  very  elegant,  ana 
Ave  may  be  able  to  shoAv  interior  vieAvs  of  these  in  a  succeeding 
issue.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  need  for,  and  utility  of,  such 
capacious  glass  structures  are  seen  and  felt.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  again.  •_  -  . 
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Cattleya  Dowiana  Rosita. 

All  wlio  appreciate  the  richly  coloured  and  elegant  C. 
Dowiana  will  the  better  value  a  variety  from  it.  In  C.  D. 
Rosita  we  have  one  of  the  best  of  its  forms,  and  this  came 
from  M.  Cliarles  Maron,  of  Brunoy,  France,  some  years  ago, 
obtaining  recognition  at  Westminster,  when  shown  there,  in  the 
shape  of  a  F.C.C.  The  stout  sepals  are  soft  cream,  with  a 
pronounced  suffusion  of  rosy  red  at  the  tips;  the  broad,  wavy, 
and  somewhat  fimbriated  petals  have  a  similar  basal  colour,  but 
the  rosy  red  is  of  a  brighter  shade,  and  is  far  more  abundant. 
The  superb  lip  is  velvety  crimson,  while  the  golden  lined  throat 
has  all  the  beauty  of  the  typical  plant. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Dendrobium  cambridgeanum,  or  ochreatum,  as  it  is  also 
known,  is  a  puzzling  species  to  many  who  are  growing  it  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  never  a  very  strong  grower,  and  when  the 
blossoms  are  past  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or  s^tems,  often  begin  to 
wither  rapidly  in  a  manner  very  disconcerting  to  those  in  charge. 
But  really  there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  in  this,  as  when 
new  growths  push,  the  plant  is  in  the  habit  of  renewing  itself 
rapidly.  It  is  very  erratic  in  its  time  of  flowering,  and  I  have 
seen  a  nice  plant  of  it  during  the  present  week  in  full  flower, 
quite  four  months  behind  its  usual  time.  As  with  D.  chrys- 
anthum  noted  last  week,  the  plants  must  be  kept  growing 
gently  during  Avinter, 
not  rushed  on  in  the 
insufficient  light  then 
prevailing. 

Considering  the 
dull  season  the  popu¬ 
lar  D.  Phalsenopsis 
has  done  remarkably 
well,  though  in  many 
instances  I  h  a  v  e 
noticed  a  falling  off 
in  colour,  due  to  lack 
of  light  to  consolidate 
the  growths.  The 
winter’s  rest  in  a 
warm  and  moderatelv 
dry  atmosphere  will 
put  things  right,  and 
we  must  hope  for  a 
better  season  next 
year.  D.  bigibbum 
has  fared  worse  than 
its  stouter  growing 
compeer.  Many  of  the 
spring  flowering 
species  are  quite 
ready  for  the  resting 
quarters,  all  the  leaves 
having  fallen  and  the 
stems  being  well 
ripened.  Light, 
plenty  of  air,  and  a 
cool,  dry  atmosphere 
are  now  required. 

In  the  cool  house 
the  pretty  Oncidium 
cheirophorum  is  grow¬ 
ing  freely,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry  at  the  roots, 
though  it  is  never  a 
thirsty  plant,  liking  a 
thin  compost  and 
plenty  of  air  about  its 
roots.  Small  wood 
baskets  or  pans  for 
suspending  suit  it 
best,  and  all  the  year 
round  a  moist,  mild, 
and  airy  temperature 
is  desirable.  Should 

the  plant  be  in  need  of  fresh  compost  it  may  be  given  at  this 
time,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  older  roots  much.  It  is  one 
of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  winter  flowering  Orchids,  and 
should  be  in  all  collections. 


Cattleya  Dowiana  Rosita. 


O.  conoolor,  another  small  flowering  beautiful  plant,  has 
finished  growing,  or  nearly  so,  and  will  need  less  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  not  this  or  any  of  the  spring  bloomers  must  have  so 
little  that  the  p^udo-bulbs  shrivel.  The  O.  macranthum  section 
comprising,  besides  the  type  O.  serratum,  O.  undulatum,  O. 
superbiens,  O.  hastiferum,  O.  lamelligerum,  and  others,  must 
never  be  dried,  as  they  require  sustenance  winter  and  summer, 
and  are  more  likely  to  shrivel  than  almost  any  other  species. 
Owing  to  their  liabit  of  growth,  viz.,  one  pseudo^bulb  occurring 
a  good  deal  higher  than  its  parent,  the  new  roots  are  exposed 
to  insect  attacks,  and  if  any  doubt  about  slugs  or  cockroaches 
exists  a  little  peat  and  moss  should  be  laid  over  them  for 
protection.— H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  and  Symbiosis. 

It  is  now  well  known  to  many  that  Orchids,  for  their  success¬ 
ful  rearing  from  seeds,  do  best  when  grown  in  association  with 
older  plants  of  the  same  family.  Before  this  fact  was  recognised 
(says  the  “Gardening  World”)  thousands,  and  probably  millions 
of  seeds  were  annually  lost  by  sowing  them  on  the  surface  of 
pots,  like  the  seeds  of  annuals  or  perennials  of  more  common 
kinds.  M.  Bernard  has  recently  laid  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  result  of  some  of  his  experiments,  by  which  he 
demonstrates  that  Orchids  are  unable  to  live  unless  certain 
microbes  are  present  in  association  with  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  seedling  Orchids  making  a 
.start  in  life.  We  have  seen, large  numbers  of  them  successfully 
raised  from  seeds  until  the  green  was  quite  visible  to  the  ,  naked 
eye,  after  which  they  went  off  rapidly,  when  merely  grown  on 
pans  of  soil. 

M.  Bernard  cultivated  those  microscopic  fungi  by  themselves, 
and  also  Orchids  apart  from  them,  but  the  latter  did  not  thrive 
until  brought  in  contact  with  the  former,  after  which  the  growth 

of  the  plants  became 
quite  normal.  Po.s- 
sibly,  however,  if  all 
cultivators  would  take 
care  to  inoculate  the 
soil  in  which  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  with  some  of 
that  taken  from  pots 
of  growing  Orchids, 
success  might  become 
perfectly  certain,  even 
with  seedling  Orchids. 
Some  of  our  expert 
Orchid  raisers,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  by 
slightly  different  me¬ 
thods,  such  asi  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  on  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth 
on  the  top  of  pots  or 
pans. 


Cypripedlum  niveum 
at  Highbury. 

This  gem  of  Cypri- 
pediums  (botanically 
Paphiopedilum)  is 
grown  very  successfully 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
garden.  A  note  as 
follows,  appears  in  this 
month’s  “  Orchid  Re¬ 
view  ”  ;  “  The  plant 

came  here  as  newly- 
imported  some  four 
years  ago,  and  is 
grown  in  the  warm 
house,  where  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  at  the 
w'armest  end,  some 
2ft  from  the  glass  roof. 
Two  years  ago  it  was 
placed  in  a  lOin  pan, 
well  drained,  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  fibrous  loam, 
sphagnum  moss,  and 
limestone,  in  equal 
parts.  It  is  given 
abundance  of  water 
during  the  summer  months,  and  never  allowed  to  become  really 
dry  in  winter.  With  this  treatment  growth  1-5  luxuriant,  the 
plant  retains  every  leaf,  and  is  the  envy  of  every  Orchid  enthu¬ 
siast.”— J.  Mackay.  "  ■ 
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A  Compliment  to  Cross  Breeders. 

The  “  Evening  Standard  ”  says :  “  The  high  prices  paid  for 
special  seedlings  lately  have  been  a  matter  of  profund  surprise 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  science 
of  Potato  culture  has  been  raised.  There  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  to  justify  the  payment  of  28s.  per  pound,  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  patience  and  labour  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  costly  blends  which  are  so  eagerly  sought  after. 
The  process  is  tedious  in  the  extreme,  and  the  percentage  of 
successful  results  very  small.  New  specimens  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  developed,  the  process  sometimes  occupying  years.  To 
combine  the  rjualities  of  flavour,  size,  and  productiveness  requires 
a  nicety  of  judgment  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  years  of 
painstaking  study.  To  many  the  cultivation  of  the  humble  root 
is  a.s  fascinating  a  pursuit  as  that  of  the  Rose  grower  or  the 
chicken  fancier.  It  is  by  the  work  of  these  enthusiasts  that  the 
national  crop.s  are  preserved  from  deterioration,  and  the  ravages 
of  disease  and  blight  resisted.” 


Japan  Plums. 

Prunus  Simoni  and  the  Kelsey  have  given  moderate  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  California,  but  the  American- Japan  Plum,  grown  by 
Burbank,  and  bearing  his  name,  leaves  them  all  in  the  shade. 
It  is  a  cross  between  Simoni  and  some  hardy  American  sort. 
The  size  is  phenomenal.  No  fruit  in  the  New  Orleans  market 
makes  a  better  showing  than  the  Burbank  Plum.  It  is  the  size 
of  an  average  size  Peach,  with  yellow  flesh  and  small  seed.  The 
skin  is  smooth  and  free  from  blemishes.  It  is  reported  hardy  as 
far  north  as  New  Jersey.  Japan  Plums  all  have  a  tendency  to 
form  broad,  spreading  trees.  This  can  be  obviated  by  pruning 
soon  after  the  bearing  season  is  over.  Wide  spreading  limbs 
frequently  break  under  heavy  crops.  Plums  are  stone  fruits, 
and  all  such  are  heavy.  Kelsey  is  smaller  than  Burbank,  and  of 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  to  the  uninitiated  appearing  to  be  un¬ 
ripe.  In  flavour  it  is  excellent.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  fre¬ 
quently  saved  by  smudging,  as  it  blooms  and  sets  fruit  quite 
early  in  the  frosty  spring.  The  Japan  Plums  are  n-onderfully 
free  from  black  knot,  and  from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  The 
trees  are  thrifty  growers. 


An  Amateur’s  Begonias. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  Begonias,  grown  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Harvey,  Rose  Villa,  Acocks  Green,  Birminghani, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur,  gardener,  who  cultivates  well  ah  things 
he  can  accommodate  in  his  greenhouses.  His  emplojmient  re¬ 
quires  him  to  leave  home,  at  seven  o’clock  each  working  day, 
and  he  returns  at  about  seven  in  the  evenine,  except  Saturday, 
which  is  a  short  day.  He  does  all  the  work  himself  in  regard 
to  potting,  watering,  and  propagating;  and  his  greenhouses 
always  contain  something  intere.sting,  and  often  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Many  of  the  Begonias  are  very  fine  specimen  plants, 
meu.suring  about  30in  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through.  The 
best  double  flowers  measure  fi^in  to  Gi^in  in  diameter,  including 
the  following  varietie.s- — Annie  Peeters,  Beauty  of  Belgrove, 
Bouquet  Lumineux,  Duke  of  Fife,  Duke  of  Teck,  Golden  Ball, 
Paul  Verlaine,  Picotee,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Lady 
Dorrington,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
largest  single  flowers  measure  Tin  in  diameter,  the  favourite 
varieties  being  Duchess  of  Leinster  and  La  Candeur. — James 
Udale.  [A  pleasant  note,  and  a  happy  one.  We  wish  Mr. 
Harvey  still  greater  success,  and  hope  to  hear  of  him  again. 
The  photograph,  unfortunately,  would  not  have  reproduced 
successfully. — Ed.] 

House  and  Church  Decorators. 

An  excellent  and  suggestive  lecture  (reports  the  “  Yorkshire 
Post  ”)  was  given  on  Saturday  night  to  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  Paxton  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Turton,  of  The  Gardens,  Becca 
Hall,  on  decorations  for  houses  and  churches.  Mr.  Turton,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  successful  floriculturist,  has  had  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  his  hints  w'ere  of  a  tho¬ 
roughly  practical  nature.  The  defect  of  most  of  the  floral 
decorations  that  one  sees  is  that  they  are  too  stiff  and  formal, 
and  Mr.  Turton  pleaded  for  greater  breadth  and  freedom  of 
arrangement.  With  regard  to  materials,  he  called  attention  to 
the  excellent  effects  obtainable  by  the  use  of  good  tall  Palms, 
Draesenas,  and  Bamboos,  and  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Hollies, 
Yew,  Box,  Cupressus,  and  Tree  Ivy.  Berries  from  the  wild 
Rose,  in  conjunction  with  Virginia  cork,  are  useful  for  hiding 
pots,  &c.,  and  screens  well  draped  with  flowers  and  foliage  look 
well.  Tin  troughs  containing  sand  and  water,  and  filled  in 
with  choice  flowers  look  nice,  and  arches  made  of  strong  wire 
form  useful  foundations.  Warm,  rich  colour  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  berries  of  wdld  fruits.  In  church  decoration 
he  esiDecially  counselled  his  hearers  to  avoid  repetition  of  effects. 
Mr.  Turton  also  gave  some  very  practcal  hints  respecting  the 
decoration  of  tables,  rooms,  &c. 


The  Result  of  Disafforestation. 

The  tourist  who  travels  in  Greece,  says  a  wu’iter  in  the 
'  “  Revue  des  Eaux  et  Forets,”  is  astonished  at  the  dusty 
country  w'hich,  formerly  so  rich,  has  become  so  poor.  The  divine 
Hellas  never  had  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  but  it  was  not  a  desert. 
We  should  say  to-day  that  the  Sahara  is  approaching,  and  that 
death  reigns  there.  However,  the  Greeks  will  tell  you  that  it 
was  not  always  thus.  The  crafty  Venetians  were  the  cause  of  it. 
Having  need  of  wood  for  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels, 
they  persuaded  the  Greek  peasants  to  cut  down  and  sell  the 
trees.  “  Cut  down  the  trees,”  they  said,  “  which  are  the  haunt 
of  sparrow's  which  devour  your  crops.  Cut  down  the'  trees,  and 
you  will  be  twice  as  rich  by  the  gold  which  w  e  give  you  for  the 
timber  and  by  getting  finer  harvests.”  The  wood  cutters  felled 
the  Oaks,  the  Olives,  and  the  Laurels.  Then  the  Turks  passed 
through  the  countrj'.  Fires  completed  the  work  which  the  axe 
had  begun.  The  sacred  woods  of  Greece  were  converted  into 
ships  and  smoke.  The  wood  cutters,  more  than  the  Turks,  had 
done  irreparable  mischief.  Ender  a  hot  sun,  the  shallow  soil 
cracked  and  became  exhausted.  The  win/i  carried  away  as  dust 
the  ancient  soil  of  Greece.  The  forests  wdiich  formerly  attracted 
the  clouds  and  caused  the  rain  to  fall  were  nO'  longer  there ; 
rain  came  no  more.  The  springs  dried  up.  An  arid  desert  was 
created,  and  it  will  now  be  the  w'ork  of  centuries  to  resuscitate 
the  country  of  Zeus,  father  of  rain,  and  of  Plato,  father  of  ideas. 
The  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  same  cutting  down 
of  the  forests  is  going  on  in  Corsica,  and  that  the  results  wdll  be 
the  same  as  they  have  been  in  Greece. 


Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia. 

This  plant  is  not  regarded  as  quite  hardy,  says  the  “  Gar¬ 
dening  World,”  but  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  against  a 
south  wall  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  w'here  it  has  stood  for 
some  winters  uninjured.  The  narrow,  pinnate  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  dark  green,  and  cover  the  wall  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  most  shrubs  usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
flow'CTS  are  succeeded  by  berries  resembling  those  of  a  Haw¬ 
thorn  or  Cotoneaster,  but  having  longer  stalks,  so  that  they 
are  more  or  less  pendent  from  the  short  leafy  spurs.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
native  habitats  do  not  augur  much  for  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant,  and  that  may  account  for  its  being  included  in  the 
“  Handlist  of  Tender  Dicotyledons,”  but,  judging  from  its  past 
behaviour,  I  should  think,  says  the  writer,  it  is  hardier  than  it 
gets  credit  for.  The  evergreen  leaves  are  the  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  idea  of  hardiness,  but  provided  it  is  planted 
against  a  wall  in  a  .sheltered  position  it  may  yet  prove  worthy 
of  more  extended  cultivation  on  walls  in  prominent  places  near 
the  doors  of  dwelling  houses  on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage 
and  red  berries.  At  least  one  other  species  is  in  cultivation, 
but  eight  of  them  are  known  to  science.  Curiously  enough, 
only  one  of  them  is  native  to  the  Old  World,  namely,  that 
under  notice,  the  rest  being  natives  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  The  plant  described  in  this  note  is  the  only  one- 
having  pinnate  foliage,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  it 
is  the  best  and  mo.st  handsome  for  garden  purposes.  Some  of 
them  are  trees,  the  rest  being  branching  shimbs,  of  which 
O.  anthyllidifolia  is  the  most  graceful. 
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Rose  Jottings  :  Varieties,  and  What  Not. 


I  am  about  in  time,  I  expect,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  the  benefit 
of  my  long  experience  to  your  readers  who  are  thinking  of  send¬ 
ing  their  orders  to  our  professional  brethren,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  those  early  birds  (and,  undoubtedly,  they  are  right) 
who,  by  applying  in  good  time,  secure  the  worm,  in  the  shape 
of  the  best  plants,  and  for  certain  all  the  varieties  they  order. 

A  fortnight  hence,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather  we 
liave,  will  be  quite  soon  enough  everywhere  to  move  plants,  so 
unripened  and  succulent  as  the  wood  must  be.  I  am  the  more 
tempted  tO'  mention  the  varieties  I  have  myself  found  most 
useful  to  the  exhibitor  and  public  generally,  from  the  revolution 
-that  has  taken  place,-  during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  gradual 
displacement  of  the  H.P.hs  by  the  H.T.’s,  as  noticed  lately  in 
vmur  Rose  issue.  Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  predict  that  a 
goodly  number  of  the  old  H.P.’s,  especially  the  dark  varieties, 
will  hold  their  own  for  many  a  long  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  hardy  the  H.T.’s  are  already.  I 
can  point  to  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
•and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  as  instances,  from  several  specimens  I 
have  in  different  parts  of  my  garden,  on  large  bushes  in  superb 
bloom,  with  well  ripened  wood. 

It  is  astonishing  what  delusions  some  people  labour  under, 
especially  among  my  unsentimental  sex,  in  Rose  lore !  •  I  was 
dining  at  a  table  d’hote  in  South  Wales  the  other  day,  when 
across  the  table  there  I’eached  me  a  fine  manly  voice  (which  I 
heard  afterwards  proceeded  from  a  distinguished  general)  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  that  “  He  had  quite  given  up  all  interest 
in  Roses  since,  of  late  years,  all  the  perfume  had  been  bred  out 
of  them!”  No'W,  I  appeal  to  the  public  as  to  whether  such  an 
assertion  is  a  fact,  or  whether  the  exact  reverse  is  not  the  true 
state  of  the  case?  Is  it  not  rather  to  the  infusion  of  Tea 
■“blood”  that  the  H.T.’s,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  derive 
their  deliahtful  fragrance  ?  To  give  two  especially  noticeable 
instances  I  would  mention  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  and  the  new 
Robert  Scott ;  of  the  latter  of  which  our  American  cousins  may 
be  justly  proud.  Subjoined  I  give  a  list  of  (1)  H.P.’s  which 
will  in  all  probability  hold  their  own ;  and  (2)  of  H.T.’s  which 
are  most  to  be  recommended. 

H.P.’s  :  Alfred  Colonib,  Mme.  Rothschild,  Ben  Cant,  new,  too 
robust  for  present  wet  season;  Capt.  Hayward,  blooms  early 
and  late:  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Etienne  Levet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  everybody’s  Rose;  General 
Jacqueminot,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  superb  this 
year ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Ulster. 

H.T.’s :  Antoine  Rivoire,  Bessie  Brown,  wet  season  spoils  ; 
Caroline  Testout,  indispensable  to  breeder,  exhibitor,  and  every 
class  of  grower;  Countess  of  Caledon,  robust,  grand  flowerer ; 
Gladys  Harkne-ss,  Irish  Glory,  delightfully  bright ;  John  Ruskin, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Killarney,  Lady  Clanmorris,  La 
France,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Marjorie,  small,  but  charming; 
Marquise  .Litta,  Mildred  Grant,  season  adverse;  iMrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Robert  Scott,  White  Lad.y,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
which  is  indispensable. — Herefordshire  Ixcetmbext. 

American  Roses. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Raillem’s  note  on  page  2(>0, 
September  17,  on  American  Roses;  and  I  presume  that  he  is 
aware  that  iiractically  every  Rose  in  America  is  grown  on  its  own 
roots,  both  indoor  and  out.  The  amateurs  root  the  cuttings 
under  handlights,  jam-jars,  &c.,  and  having  had  good  results 
from  such  methods  in  this  country,  I  can  recommend  the  plan. 
The  American  nurserymen,  however,  strike  in  houses  and  pits, 
not  cool  pits,  but  those  with  hot  steam  25ipes  running  through 
the  beds.  Tlie  manner  in  which  they  turn  out  Roses  is  astound¬ 
ing,  for  one  can  buy  little  plants  pin  high,  out.  of  pots,  for  three 
cents.  The.se  bushes  when  received  are  potted  and  protected 
for  awhile,  and  then  jilanted  out,  and  it  is  a  sorry  garden  that  has 
no  Roses  during  the  season.  I  myself  this  year  have  seen  grand 
hlooms  of  Be.s.si6  Brown,  J.  B.  M.  Guillot,  Mme.  Pernet 
Ducher,  and  others,  on  jilants  That  were  cuttings  last  October, 
and  rooted  under  a  jar.  The  bushes  arc  now  1ft  high,  with 
thick,  strong  shoots. 

As  Mr.  Raillem  remarks,  the  American  marketmen  cut  their 
blooms  and  throw  out  the  plants;  and  does  it  not  seem  better 
to  raise  Roses  in  such  a  manner?  Why,  it  is  like  growing  double 
Primulas.  Respecting  Meteor  referred  to,  it  is  claimed  to  be 
the  finest  crimson  Hybrid  Tea  in  the- Ll’nited  States;  and  there 
ii  also  a  climbing  .sport  from  this  variety.  I  cannot  find  any 
reference  to  the  double  Fortune’s  Yellow  as  grown  in  California 
at  the  moment,  but  Lamar<(ue,  Solfaterre,  and  Perle  des  Jardins 
are  exceedingly  popular. — A.  W. 


Rose,  Meteor. 

This  Rose  is  well-grown  at  Waltham  Cros.s.  We  were  much 
im2n-e.ssed  by  the  all-round  merit  of  the  variety.  First  of  all  it 
is  vigorous  and  thrift.y;  the  wood  and  foliage  are  such  as  to 
insiiire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  even  inexperienced  cultivators 
of  i)ot  Roses.  The  flowers,  too,  are  large  and  well  built,  and 
we  write  from  knowledge  of  the  variety  as  seen  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  omits  a  description  of  it,  however, 
from  his  list  in  the  tenth  edition  of  “  The  Rose  Garden.”  What 
its  failings  are  (if  any)  in  this  country  we  must  leave  for  others 
to  reiate,  but  at  iiresent  we  have  a  pleasant  reverie  of  its  thick- 
petalled,  rich  purple-crimson  blossoms,  so  freely  borne. 

- - 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker. 

{^Continued  from  page  335.) 


II.  Glasgow,  1820-1840. 

“Early  in  Februar.v,  1820,  my  father  was  appointed  b.y  the 
Crown  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  in  Glasgow,  and  having  despatched 
his  library,  herbarium,  and  household  effects  to  Loudon,  to  be 
thence  sent  by  smack  to  Leith,  and  on  to  Glasgow  by  canal,  he 
severed  his  coniiection  with  Halesworth  and  the  brewery.  In  May 
he  jires^ented  himself  before  the  Senate  of  the  University,  who 
gave  him  a  flattering  reception,  read  his  inaugural  thesis  (the 
Latinity  of  which,  thanks  to  his  classical  father-in-law,  was  highly 
praised),  and  was  duly  installed,  -with  the  welcome  addition  of 
having  the  honour  of  LL.D.  conferred  ujion  him. 

“  Before  enlarging  on  my  father’s  success  as  a  lecturer,  I  may 
premise  that  the  teaching  of  botany  in  the  fii'st  quarter  of  the 
last  century  was  ver.y  different  from  that  which  now  iirevails.  It 
was  regarded  as  ancillary  to  that  of  Materia  Medica,  and  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  recognise  the  iilants  used 
in  medicine  when  there  might  be  no  druggist  to  apiieal  to. 
Furthermore,  it  was  required  by  the  princijial  examining  bodies 
for  medical  degrees  or  licenses  that  the  candidate  should  have 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  a  botanical  garden 
registered  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  these  gardens  the  iilants  were 
invariabl.y  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  .sy.stem,  which  conse- 
quentl5' had  to  be  taught.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  course  my  father’s 
artistic  2>ou-ers  were  exercised  with  chalk  and  the  blackboard ; 
and  he  gradually  accumulated  a  magnificent  series  of  folio  coloured 
drawings,  e.specially  of  medicinal  iilants,  which  were  su.siiended 
in  the  class-room  as  occasion  I'equired.  I  well  remember  the  mur¬ 
mur,  and  even  louder  exiiressions  of  applause,  with  which  he  was 
greeted  on  taking  the  chair,  when  the  number  or  interest  of  these 
pictures  was  conspicuous.  Before  his  second  year’s  class  had 
assembled  he  had  imblLshed  the  ‘  Flora  Scotica  ’  for  its  use,  and  an 
oblong  folio  of  lithographed  illustrations  of  the  organs  of  jilants 
by  his  own  iiencil,  with  twenty-four  plates  and  327  figures,  a  coiiy 
of  which  was  placed  before  every  two  .students. 

In  the  course,  three  excursions  were  taken,  two  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  one  towards  the  end  of  June,  of  fiv^e 
or  six  da.ys’  duration,  to  the- Western  Highlands,  usually  to  the 
Breadalbane  range.  This  latter  was  eagerly  anticiiiated  by  a 
contingent  of  ten  to  thirty  students,  amongst  whom  were  frequent 
accessions  of  botanists  from  Edinburgh  and  England.  Further, 
to  stimulate  their  zeal,  he  habitually  invited  the  more  industrious 
students  to  breakfast  with  him  after  the  class  (which  was  from 
eight  to  nine  a.m.),  when  he  would  show  them  books,  and  give 
them,  from  his  store  of  duplicates,  specimens  of  rare  Briti.sh 
plants.  To  conclude  this  episode  of  his  life,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  his  succe.ss  as  a  lecturer  was  phenomenal  ;  his  tall  figure, 
commanding  iiresence,  flexible  features,  good  voice,  eloquent 
delivery,  and  urbane  manners,  are  vouched  for  in  every  obituar.v 
notice  of  him.  His  lectures  were  often  attended  by  gentlemen 
of  the  cit.v,  and  even  by  officers  from  the  barracks  three  miles 
distant.  The  students  of  his  first  year’s  course  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  silver  vasculum,  chased  with  a  design  taken  from 
the  Moss  Hookeria  lucens,  and  those  of  the  second  year  with  a 
richly  bound  copy  in  ten  volumes  of  Scott’s  Poetical  Works. 

Except  for  visits  to  London,  Yarmouth,  or  the  Highlands, 
botanising  with  Greville  or  iVrnott,  and  once  to  Paris,  he  rarely 
left  home.  He  was  at  his  desk  with  pen  or  pencil  by  eight  a.m., 
and  never  left  it  much  before  midnight.  The  late  summer  and 
autumn  weeks  were  frequently  passed  with  his  family  at  watering- 
places  on  the  Clyde,  usually  at  Helensburgh,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  two  neighbours  of  scientific  tastes  and  culture, 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  and  Lord  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll,  father  of  the  late  Duke,  who 
inherited  his  parent’s  scientific  tastes.  In  1837.  he  purchased 
a  cottage  with  an  acre  of  ground,  ‘  Invereck,’  near  Kilmun,  on  the 
Holy  iioch;  a  lovely  spot  where  he  could  indulge  his  fondness 
for  gardenine.  In  the  touring  season  he  received  many  Knglish 
and  foreign  friends  who  took  Glasgow  on  their  route  for  the  High¬ 
lands,  both  to  visit  liim  and  to  avail  themselves  of  his  cxperienca 
of  roads,  conveyances,  and  accommodation. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Strawberries  in  October. 

Late  in  Angust  an  invitation  was  received  at  this  office  from 
the  Rev  A  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Sproughton,  near 
Ipswich,  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  is  far  better  known  to 
Journal  readere  as  the  master  Rosarian  who  writes  above  the 
pseudonym  “W.  R.  Raillem”  but  he  has  other  loves  besides  the 
Roses  •  and  his  letter  on  this  occasion  said :  “  Come  and  .see  my 
Strawberries.”  This  was  a  bad  shot,  for  we  are  strong  in  the 
fashion  here,  and  take  our  holidays  in  August. 


I  had  been  almost  within  siglit  of  “John  o’  Groat’s  Hoose, 
up  among  the  Hielan’  hills,  with  their  caps  of  snow  and  robes  ot 
purple  and  had  hardly  come  back  to  the  desk  once  more  (and 
this  was  now  late  September)  when  once  again  came  the  kindly 
cry  •  “  Come  and  see  my  Strawberries.”  It  was  a  Friday,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  I  had  both  seen,  admired,  and  t^ted 
the  fruits  of  a  crop  such  as  I  never  have  seen  equalled  anywhere. 
I  must  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  figures,  else  my  very  truthfulness 
will  foil  my  purpose.  But  the  figures  can  stand  for  a  moment. 

Strawberries  in  October?  Yes.  St.  Joseph  Strawberry; 
Antoine  de  Padoue;  and  La  Constante  d’Automne  :  these  are  the 
varieties.  Quietly  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  led  the  way  through  the 
poultry  yard  w’lth  its  perky,  beautiful  black  M^inorcas  and  sturdy 
Leghorns,  to  a  gate  that  leads  to  his  garden  of  specialities  ;  and 
as  we  paced  the  path,  he  chatted  of  the  Apples,  and  was  glum 
over  the  failure  of  his  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  trees  in  all  parts  of 
the  garden.  Do  as  he  may,  the  trees  will  rust  and  always  fail. 

But  now  we  are  at  the  Strawberry  bed  :  the  new  plantation 
that  was  made  earlv  in  August.  Already  one  notes  exceptional 
methods  of  treatment,  the  plants  are  a  yard  apart  either  way— a 
yard  from  row  to  row  :  a  yard  from  plant  to  plant.  These  young 
Strawberries  will  yield  fruits  next  summer.  Five,  or  six,  runners 
will  be  chosen  from  each  of  them,  and  made  to  root  around  the 
central  parent  plant  in  the  way  I  try  to  show  by  the  agency  of  the 
printer. 


Fifj.  1. — The  parent  plant  ivith 
five  runners  around  it. 


—  The  parent  removed  later 
in  the  year,  leaving  a  circle  of 
plants. 


Figure  1  is  intended  to  show  the  position  of  the  central  plant 
and  its  runner  plantlets.  Figure  2  shows  the  parent  removed  from 
the  centre,  leaving  a  large  circle  of  plants  formed  by  the  now’ 
developed  offspring.  The  reasons  for  taking  away  the  original 
plant  are  to  allow  freedom  of  air  and  light,  for  the  plants  develop 
so  well  and  bear  such  heavy  crops  that  this  excision  is  imperative. 
Furthermore  it  allows  a  space  for  the  foot,  there  being  also  a  tiny 
alley  between  the  rows. _ 

The  facts  so  far  are ;  1,  the  plants  put  in  this  summer  are  3ft 
apart ;  2,  they  yield  fruit  next  year ;  3,  the  runners,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five  or  six,  are  scrupulously  pinched  off ;  4,  thovse 
chosen  form  a  circle  round  the  parent ;  5,  the  parent  is  dug  out  at 
the  end  of  the  season ;  6,  the  runners  or  plants  are  left  to  form  a 
plantation  which  lasts  three  years. 

Culture?  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  has  no  secrets:  he  cultivates 
carefully  and  assiduously ;  treats  his  ground  to  good  doses  of 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  as  his  soil  is  light,  it  can  take 
as  much  as  he  can  afford  ;  and  lastly,  muscle  is  expended  in  spade 
work.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  ho  is  a  great  apostle 
for  the  thrifty  use  of  the  Dutch  or  the  Sproughton  hoe,  the  latter 
an  invention  of  his  own,  and  which  many  of  our  readers  probably 
emiiloy.  A  Sproughton  hoe  is  the  constant  companion  of  the 


veteran  cleric  and  gardener,  as  he  stalks  across  his  lawns  or 
amongst  his  fruits  and  Rosets,  taking  the  “  legs  ”  from  a  Groundsel 
here,  or  shuffling  off  a  Plantain  there — and  it  is  the  best  of 
staffs ! 

Only  twice  this  year  did  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  supply  liquid 
manure  (or  wash)  to  the  Strawberries ;  and  as  the  weather  was 
rainy,  it  was  given  without  being  diluted.  A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  short  manure  is  given  very  early  in  spring.  In 
order  to  hold  up  and  protect  the  weighty  yield  of 
fruiting  trusses  from  dampness  and  dirt,  the  Rector 
of  Sproughton  employs  stout  wire,  like  telegraph  wire, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  bends  it  to  form 
a  circle,  the  ends  being  turned  down  and  fixed  in  the 
ground.  It  is  like  the  accompanying  diagram  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  trusses  have  everj^  chance  to  ripen.  Home-made 
supports’of  this  sort  are  perfectly  effectual,  and  are  cheaper  than 
any  other.  The  making  of  them  might  furnish  work  for  the 
garden-men  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

Mr.  Foster-Melliar  made  no  complaint  against  the  slugs;  but 
bees  and  wasps  are  a  sore  trial,  and  for  them  he  places  little 
pots  containing  beer  and  treacle.  These  interesting  but  harmful 
insects  will  leave  Peaches  and  come  to  the  Strawberry  beds  the 
moment  the  odour  of  the  latter  reaches  them.  In  order  to  make 
surety  doubly  sure  in  protecting  the  fruits  of  his  labours  from  the 
larger  birds,  he  has  made  moveable  frames,  each  5ft  broad  and  over 
6ft  high,  covered  with  small  meshed  wire-netting.  The  advantage 
of  these  frames  is,  of  course,  that  they  can  be  separated  and  again 
pieced  together  when  a  new  plantation  has  to  be  covered. 


It  only  now  remains  to  say  that  the  system  he  adopts,  and 
the  varieties  he  so  manifestly  favours  (there  being  no  others  than 
those  named  in  his  garden)  amply  repay  him  for  his  pains  and  his 
choice.  Every  day  since  June,  for  the  last  three  years,  tie  has  been 
able  to  pick  a  dish  of  Strawberries;  and  the  bed  is  very  little 
larger  than  the  floor  space  of  ai  gardener’s  cottagei. 

In  late  September  he  could  pick  many  dishes,  and  the  fruits 
were  first-rate.  They  were  all  as  large  as  an  average  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  firm,  sweet,  and  juicy,  and  coloured  to  per¬ 
fection.  Constante  d’Automne  we  both  agreed  upon  as  being 
more  saccharine  and  richer  than  St.  Joseph,  though  the  latter 
is  an  exceptionally  free  cropper.  Choosing  the  best  looking  plant 
I  saw,  I  counted  twenty  individual  trusses,  and  each  truss  was 
laden  with  ripe  and  ripening  Strawberries,  while  the  tips  were 
profusely  flowering.  The  Ipswich  Gardeners’  Society  as  a  body, 
have  paid  a  visit  since  I  was  there,  and  possibly  some  of  them, 
may  support  me  in  saying  that  a  finer  Strawberry  display  could 
not  be  seen.  Twice  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  has  tried  to  photograph 
the  bed,  but  neither  time  was  successful. 


The  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  is  grown  in  a  bed  by  itself. 
The  plants  became  a  prey  to  leaf-spot  disease,  which  formed 
confluent  patches.  This  variety  is  far  softer  in  leafage  and 
growth  than  the  other  two;  it  grows  rampantly,  but  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  attacks  which  the  others  resist.  What  was  to  be 
fhe  cure?  Through  this  journal  the  owner  had  advice^  from 
Mr.  George  Abbey,  who  advised  that  a  thin  coating  of  straw 
be  spread  over  the  plants,  and  be  set  on  fire.  This  was  to 
destroy  the  spores  of  the  Spliserella,  even  though  it  consumed 
some  of  the  leaves.  The  advice  was  followed.  They  were 
burnt  last  July,  and  in  two  days  new  leaves  were  vigorously 
asserting  themselves.  Seen  at  the  end  of  September  with 
large  fruits  and  a  superabundance  of  foliage,  one  would  never 
guess  they  had  had  such  a  drastic  check. 


Mr.  Foster-Melliar  would  like  to  see  this  variety  crossed 
back  upon  St.  Joseph,  as  he  affirms  (which  is  substantiated  by 
his  plants)  that  it  is  losing  the  Perpetual  character.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  victorioiLS  combat  of  the  leaf-.spot  in  July,  the 
new  foliage  is  flabby  and  soft,  and  the  watchful  cultivator 
shook  his  head,  saying,  “  They’ll  soon  fall  a  prey  again,”  and 
the  warm,  damp  weather  will  doubtless  have  tended  to  bring 
about  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 


Notwithstanding  the  paragraphs  about  Strawberries  in  all 
the  newspapers  during  the  last  fortnight,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  market  men  will  devote  themselves  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  the  culture  of  autumn-fruiting  Strawberries.  The 
seasons  are  too  risky ;  and  a  single  sharp  frost,  or  half  an 
hour’s  hail,  or  dripping  and  oald  days  would  almost  spoil  all 
their  chances  of  profit.  There  is,  too,  quite  a  goodly  selection 
of  other  fruits  on  the  market  at  this  season,  and  the.se  claim 
the  public  palate.  But  far  more  I  think  might  be  done  in 
private  garclens.  We  go  to  great  lengths  in  order  to  provide 
forced  Strawberries  in  February  and  March;  why  not  have 
them  also  in  October  ? 


The  story  of  Linnmus  having  cured  himself  of  gout  by 
subsisting  for  six  weeks  on  Strawberry  fruits  may  be  true,  or 
it  may  not ;  just  as  the  other  story  of  a  man  who  journeyed 
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to  Southampton  at  the  beginning  of  each  Strawberry  season, 
and  shifted  his  ground  northward  as  the  Strawberries  gave  way 
at  the  south,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  longest  possible  season,  may 
also  be  fiction,  but  there  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  love  an 
odorous,  melting,  sweet  and  briskly-flavoured  Fraisier,  as  the 
French  name  it.  The  Latin,  or  generic,  name  is  Fragaria,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Highland  clan  name  “  Fraser  ” 
comes  from  this.  The  Perpetual  Strawberries  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  crosses  with  F.  tardissima  and  varieties  of  the  Per¬ 
petual  Pines,  Hautbois,  and  Alpines. — J.  H.  D. 

Vines  in  Pots. 

Well  managed  Vines  in  pots  produce  useful  Grapes,  and  often 
better  than  \  ines  planted  in  borders,  from  the  condition.s  of 
culture  being  more  favourable.  This  is  the  case  where  the  Vines 
are  given  bottom  heat.  To  insure  success  the  canes  must  be 
strong,  thoroughly  ripened,  and  duly  rested. 

As  a  start  must  be  made  about  November  1  to  have  ripe 
Grapes  in  March  or  early  in  April,  the  tree-leaves  and  litter 
should  be  in  due  course  of  preparation  for  affording  a  mild, 
.sweet  bottom  heat.  The  heat  about  the  pots  should  not  exceed 
65deg  at  the  start,  bringing  up  the  fermenting  materials  to  the 
level  of  the  pots  by  degrees,  so  as  to  augment  the  temperature 
to  70deg  to  75deg  by  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  leaf. 

Any  Vines  in  pots  for  starting  later  should  be  placed  under 
cover,  an  open  shed  with  a  north  a.spect  being  suitable,  but  the 
pots  must  be  protected  with  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  mice  and 
rats  kept  down,  or  the  animals  may  render  the  Vines  useless  by 
girdling  them  at  the  collar. — A. 

Cherry  House. 

A  structure  devoted  to  Cherries  is  not  common,  and  is  re¬ 
markable,  as  no  fruit  proves  more  useful  for  dessert  in  the 
spring.  The  house  for  Cherries  should  be  light,  well  ventilated 
top  and  bottom^  and  efficiently  heated.  A  lean-to  or  thi'ee- 
quarter  span  facing  south  is  most  suitable  for  early  forcing,  say 
to  have  the  fruit  ripe  in  April,  or  a  span  roof  with  the  ends 
north  and  south  for  affording  fruit  in  May  and  June.  The  trees 
may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed  12in  from  the  glass,  border  in¬ 
side,  and  not  made  all  at  once.  A  4ft  to  6ft  width  of  border, 
arcording  to  the  size  of  the  trees,  is  sufficient  to  commence  with, 
draining  it  with  rubble  9in  deep,  and  oti  that  a  3in  thickness  of 
old  mortar  rubbish.  From  20in  to  24in  depth  of  soil  is  ample, 
but  deeper  at  first  to  allow  for  settling.  Good  turfy  loam,  pre¬ 
ferably  rather  strong,  with  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building 
one-fifth,  and  a  sixth  of  road  scrapings,  form  a  suitable  compost. 
The  trees  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  Those 
trained  to  walls  four  to  six  years,  and  in  a  fruitful,  healthy 
state,  also  recently  lifted  so  as  to  bear  removal  safely  and  with¬ 
out  check,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  border  being  put  to¬ 
gether  compactly,  and  the  trees  firmly  planted,  following  with  a 
good  watering,  and  mulching  with  stable  manure,  duly  sweetened 
and  about  lin  thick,  will  give  a  fair  crop  the  first  season.  The 
most  suitable  varieties  are  Early  Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  and 
Black  Tartarian.  The  roof  lights  should  be  taken  off  and  ree 
main  so  till  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Cherries  are  readily  forced  in  pots,  and  give  a  long  succession 
of  fruit.  The  house  may  be  heated  for  forcing,  or  a  cool  one, 
well  ventilated,  and  as  the  trees  ripen  their  crops  they  can  be 
placed  outdoors.  The  trees  should  be  secured  at  once.  In 
potting,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  good  drainage,  and  ram 
the  soil  firmly.  Trees  that  are  in  as  large  pots  as  desired  need 
only  have  the  drainage  rectified  and  the  surface  dressed,  or  the 
drainage  may  be  cleared  away,  a  few  inches  from  the  base  re¬ 
moved,  the  roots  shortened  back,  and  fresh  soil  given  as  advised 
for  borders,  with  a  fifth  of  well  decayed  manure,  removing  also 
the  loose  surface  material  and  supplying  rich  compost.  For 
forcing  in  pots.  Early  Rivers,  Belle  d’Orleans,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  and  Mam¬ 
moth  are  good.  For  a  cool  house.  Belle  d’Orleans,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  Red  Bigarreau,  Empress  Eugenie,  Bigarreau  de  Schreken, 
Governor  Wood,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Archduke,  Nouvelle 
Royale,  Florence,  and  Late  Duke.  These  are  compact  growers, 
and  the  following  large  growers ;  Early  Jaboulay,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Bohemian,  Black  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Reine  Hortense,  Bi¬ 
garreau,  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  Mammoth,  Duche.sse  de  Palluau, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Belle  Magnifique,  Tradescant’s  Heart. — G.  A. 


Border  Carnation,  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong. 

During  the  period  of  the  open-air  display  of  Carnations  this 
year,  we  were  favoured  by  the  introducers  of  this  new  Carna¬ 
tion  with  a  beautiful  posy  of  the  richly  distinctive  flowers. 
Now  we  are  able  to  represent  in  print,  a  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  vai-iety,  and  we  might  again  remark  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  handsome  Carnations  we  have  lately  handled. 
The  smooth-petalled,  strongly-built  flowers  are  a  rich  brick-red 
•salmon,  and  delightfully  scented.  The  raiser  was  Mr.  J.  Dow¬ 
ling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  Carrickmines,  and  the 
introducers  are  Messrs.  Wm.  W'atson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nur- 
•series,  Dublin.  It  has  been  certificated  both  at  Gla.sgow  and 
Dublin. 


Potato  Challenges. 

The  Potato  market  has  been  distinctly  excited  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  world  lias  been  startled  by  the  vigorous 
booming  of  new  varieties,  reports  of  fabulous  prices,  and  pro¬ 
phesies  in  regard  to  yields  which  have  fairly  taken  away  the 
breath  of  the  old-time  farmers.  When  a  Spalding  tradesman 
can  command  £20  a  .stone  for  Potatoes,  as  has  been  done  on 
more  than  one  occasion  recently  ;  when,  in  a  specially,  trying 
.season,  it  is  demanded  for  a  new'  Potato  that  it  is  absolutely 
disease-resisting;  when,  in  a  single  week,  there  appear  three 
•separate  challenges  in  connection  with  three  different  varieties 
of  Potatoes;  when  there  are  all  sorts  of  rumours  of  extraordinary 
yields  and  of  huge  profits  made  by  raisers,  it  is  not  at  all 
surpi'ising  that  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  is  excited. 

So  important  have  been  the  Potato  developments  in  this 
(Spalding)  great  tuber-producing  district  of  late,  that  during  the 
past  week  or  two  experts  and  large  grow'ers  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  visiting  the  district,  and  instituting 
inquiries  on  the  spot.  Not  only  so;  but  these  gentlemeni  meant 
business,  and  they  have  been  keenly  struggling  one  against 
another  to  capture  large  acreages  of  the  Potatoes  grown  here- 


From  a  photo.  Jl'ulso?!  J: 


Border  Carnation,  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong. 

about.  The  chief  point  of  controversy,  however,  has  been— 
Which  of  the  new^  varieties  is  the  coming  Potato  ?  Which  will 
last  longest,  go  tlie  farthest,  pay  the  be.st  ? 

Interest  amongst  Potato  growers  reached  fever  heat  wlieu 
there  appeared  three  challenges,  the  Potato  championed  being 
the  Northern  Star,  the  Evergood,  and  King  Edward  VII.  We 
are  not  experts;  and,  where  these  gentlemen  differ  so  widely, 
as  is  shown  by  the  letters  received  by  the  Editor,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  dogmatise.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  however,  that, 
in  the  test  which  was  applied  last  week,  the  Evergood  scored 
triumphantly.  Mr.  W.  J.  Atkinson,  of  AVeston.  gave  a  fair 
challenge,  and  what  w'as  the  result?  That  in  tliis  ti-eacherous 
year,  when  so  many  acres  of  Potatoes  are  blighted,  in  llijcwt.  of 
Evergood  Potatoes  dug  in  a  single  field,  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  less  than  21b  of  blights  were  discovered.  The  chal¬ 
lenges  were  the  talk  of  the  Corn  Exehange  at  Spalding  on  Tue,s- 
day ;  the  result  of  tlie  Evergood  test  was  the  one  tlieme 
in  agricultural  circles  on  Wednesday,  and  in  subsequent  days 
of  the  week.  .  „  _ 

Lincoln  is  the  champion  Potato  growing  county;  il,o/o  acres 
being  planted  tliis  year,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  these  aro 
groum  in  South  Lincolnshire.  To  this  district,  therefore,  the 
question  of  great  moment  is:  Which  is  the  safest,  soundest,  and 
most  profitable  Potato  to  grow?  I  he  more  discii.ssion  and  ex¬ 
periment  we  have,  the  more  likely  are  Potato  growers  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  inquiry.  (“  The  Lincolnshire, 
Boston,  and  Spalding  Free  Press.”) 
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Hints  to  Exhibitors. 

Exhibitors  are  deserving  of  nuich  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  officials,  as  they  are  really  those  who  make  a  show  what  it  is 
—good  or  bad.  Exhibitors  are  in  some  instances  far  too  grasp¬ 
ing,  they  attempt  to  compete  at  too  many  shows  and  in  too 
many  classes,  and  thus  reduce  the  standard  of  quality  in  an 
exhibition  and  their  own  reputation  as  well.  There  are  many 
V  ho  prefer  several  third  prizes  to  one  first,  even  in  minor  classes, 
if  the  amount,  in  prize  money  exceeds  for  the  thirds  that  of  a 
.single  premier  award  by  a  few  shillings.  Some  exhibitors  think 
little  of  being  beaten,  but  such  is  not  the  spirit^  that  .should 
dominate  the  heart  of  an  exhibitor.  It  cannot  but  be  displeas¬ 
ing  to  employers  to  find  their  name  placed  behind  that  of 
another  exhibitor  with  far  less  facilities  for  producing  superior 
exhibits.  The  aim  of  all  exhibitors  should  be  to  strenuously 
gain  first  prizes,  restricting  the  number  of  entries  at  one  show 
to  gain  that  object. 

I  have  seen  men  adopt  the  shifting  tactics  at  an  exhibition 
(when  they  saw  their  opponents’  blooms  staged)  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spread  their  chance  of  winning  prizes  over  a  larger  area 
until  they  had  to  be  content  with  the  winning  of  one  single  first, 
and  acknowledging  themselves  content  with  numerous  inferior 
awards. 

Exhibitors  are  solely  responsible  for  the  class  of  bloom 
exhibited.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  is  not  neaily  the 
tendency  nowadays  to  stage  blooms  remarkable  for  thcii'  size  in 
diameter  that  \yas  the  case  but  a  few  years  since.  Exhibitors 
now  more  readily  grasp  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
taste.  Blooms  remarkable  only  for  inches  in  diameter  and  poor 
coloilr  in  petal  are  not  what  are  .sought  after.  Such  as  these 
are  the  residt  of  “  taking  ”  buds  formed  too  early  for  the  variety, 
and  which  arc  coarse  and  objectionable  in  every  way. 

Exhibitors  quite  inexperienced  would  do  well  during  the 
coming  .season  to  select  their  blooms  quite  on  a  different  basis. 
A  bloom  large  in  diameter  if  accompanied  by  other  attributes, 
such  as  depth,  evenness  of  contour,  solidity  of  petal,  brilliancy 
of  colour,  combined  as  this  latter  is  with  freshness,  are  all 
.superior  features;  ihen  size  in  diameter  is  an  important  item. 

t  arieties,  too,  that  have  reflexing  florets  of  a  semi-drooping 
chai'acter,  nith  well  filled  centres,  are  the  type  of  Japanese 
specimens  to  aim  at.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  through  the  florets 
on  to  the  stands  or  vases  when  looking  down  upon  an  exhibit; 
vc  require  greater  density.  Exhibitors  of  experience^  know 
(|Uite  well  that  blooms  of  the  character  I  note  always  obtain 
more  points  in  close  competition  than  those  of  an  opposite 
“  build.” 

Many  visitors  to  .shows  think  the  neatly  staged  Jap  anese 
blooms,  or  even  the  curled  drooping  forms;  are  all  “  dressed  ”  by 
the  aid  of  curling  tongs  or  tweezers.  Those  of  experience  know 
c(uite  tO'  the  contrary.  A  perfectly  developed  Japanese  bloom 
does  not  require  any  manipulation  of  its  florets,  let  alone 
dressing,”  as  is  understood  bj’  the  inexperienced. 

In  the  case  of  incurved  kinds  I  note  in  .some  districts  there 
is  too  .strong  a  tendency  to  favour  large  flat  blooms  if  they  have 
broad  florets,  in  preference  to  those  more  globose.  The  true 
typical  incurved  bloom  is  likened  to  a  globe,  and  as  such  should 
le  borne  in  when  staging.  Cross-eyed  flowers  and  others 

with  refiexed  florets,  especially  at  the  base,  as  is  the;  case  in 
many  present-day  varieties,  .should  always  be  avoided.  A 
medium-sized,  jicrfectly  formed  bloom  is  always  preferred  to  a 
.aige  coarse  exaniple,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  specimen  lacks 
but  on©  point  .size — whereas  the  other  contains  onh'  tliis  one 
feature. 

^iii’ysiinthemum  culture,  as  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
exhibits  of  horticulture,  quality  should  rank  foremost.  I  think 
'w  en  HOW’  there  is  a  growdiig  tendency  amongst  prominent  ex- 
lubitorsi  to  staging  blooms  but  partly  opened,  many,  indeed, 
leqiuring  quite  a  week  to  give  them  the  necessary  finish.  In 
the  Japane.se  section  this  is  especially  the  case.  At  this  .stage  I 
would  point  out  to  such  an  exhibitor  what  are  the  duties  of  a 
.ludge  in  such  an  instance.  It  is  obviouslv  the  dutv  of  these 
olticials  to  take  into  consideration  wdiat  is  the  .state  of  the 
exlnbits  ^ipon  the  day  appointed.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
What  they  will  be  or  in  what  condition  such  exhibits  were  The 
appointed  day  is  in  his  niind,  or  ought  to  be.  If  due  weight' 
were  not  given  to  an  exhibitor  who  conforms  to  this  rule,  what 


w’ould  be  the  encouragement  to  an  exhibitor  who  “times”  his 
blooms  to  a  day? 

This  latter  is  not  the  least  simple  phase  of  Chrysanthemum 
culture  for  exhibition.  Fully  developed  blooms  will  always  add 
a  point  or  two  over  tho.se  not  so,  presuming,  of  course,  all 
other  points  are  iierfect. — E.  Molyneux. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cuttings. 

Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  of  this  plant  now  obtained 
by  almost  everyone  wfio  takes  an  interest  in  flowers,  failures  to 
root  the  cuttings  are  quite  common.  This,  to  our  thinking,  is 
due  entirely  to  coddling.  I  have  known  gardeners  who  are  not 
satisfied  unless  they  are  oonstantly  sprinkling  w^ater  on  them, 
and  are  afraid  to  see  the  leaves  flag  in  the  least. 

The  new'er  varieties  have  especial  care  in  this  respect,  and  are 
consequently  lost,  the  dealer  being  then  abused  for  supplying  bad 
cuttings,  i  think  we  might  learn  something  from  the  dealers 
in  rooting  Chrysanthemums.  For  them  it  is  an  exception  to  lose 
a  single  cutting.  Give  them  a  tiny  sprig  of  growth  with  on©  or 
more  leaves,  and  in  three  weeks  or  so  it  is  turned  into  a  fresh¬ 
looking,  gi'owing  plant.  In  their  case  there  is  no  especial  mix¬ 
ture  of  soil;  the  cuttings  are  simply  dibbled  tluckly  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  ordinary  potting  mould.  They  are  thorougldy 
soaked,  and  the  boxes  put  in  any  glass  structure  wdiere  frost  i.s 
kept  out.  They  do  not  receive  daily  sprinkling, s,  but  are  allowed 
to  droop  their  leaves,  if  we  get  sun,  and  are  again  watered 
when  the  earth  requires  it.  In  due  time  a  gradual  lifting  of  the 
leaves  is  noticed,  and  then  neither  sun  nor  air  will  cause  thean 
to  droop  again. 

Instead  of  this  we  find  sturdy  little  plants,  with  roots 
attached,  and  ready  to  pot  singlj^  into  small  pots.  To  those  wdio 
grow'  the  plants  for  sale  propagating  is  a  simple  matter.  But 
WQ  find  such  artificial  means  employed  in  many  places  where 
Chry.santhemums  are  grown  with  care  for  show  purposes  that 
there  is  little  Avonder  a  bad  start  is  made.  In  the  first  place,  a 
closed  box  must  be  had,  the  top,  of  course,  of  glass.  These  are 
placed  inside  other  glass  structures.  Then  cocoa-fibre  must 
be  employed  to  plunge  the  pots,  each  one  containing  a  cutting. 
Then  the  daily  sprinkling,  Aviping  moisture  from  the  glass,  and 
.so  on.  In  the  end  a  goodly  percentage  are  lost  through  damp, 
and  those  that  do  root  are  draAvn  up  and  Aveakly. 

I  AA'ould  advise  more  rati>onal  methods  with  a  hardjq  easily 
groAvn  subject.  Treat  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  as  Ave  manage 
Calceolaria  cuttings,  for  instance;  that  is,  dibble  them  in  soil 
in  an  ordinary  frame,  Avher©  frost  may  be  keiit  out;  then 
failures  Avould  be  A’ery  rare  indeed. — H.  S. 

“The  Family  of  Composites.” 

This  autumn  session  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  began  on  the  bth  inst.,  by  the  presidential  address 
of  Prof.  Wm.  HillhoAAse,  of  the  Eniversity,  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  subject  of  his  dissertation  Avas  “  A  Foav 
Botairical  Members  of  the  Family  of  Composites.”  Illus¬ 
trations  Avero  afforded  by  the  fine  display  of  Dahlias  and 
early  fioAvering  Chrysanthemums  staged  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Athletic  Institute.  The  professor  dealt  AA'ith  the  .subject  in 
his  usual  familiar  and  entertaining  manner,  abjuring  as  much 
as  possible  scientific  terminology.  Allusion  Avas  also  made  to 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  about  eight  hundred  groups  in  the  family 
of  Compo.sites,  only  about  ten  per  cent,  afford  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties.  The  lecture  Avas  listened  to  Avith  Avrapt  attention, 
followed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  in  AA'hich  Messrs.  W. 
Spinks,  Walter  Jones,  R.  C.  Bick,  W.  Gardiner,  and  R.  J. 
Hamill  took  part.  There  Avere  two  or  three  neAV  members 
elected,  including  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  the  neAv  curator  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston.  In  response  to  the  offer  cf 
prizes  for  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  there 
Avas  a  very  good  competition,  and  also  non-competith'e  groups, 
the  Avinners  being  respectively  for  Dahlias :  Messrs.  W.  Mason 
and  G.  Stacey;  for  Chrysanthemums,  Me.ssrs.  T.  Sceany, 
J.  Sceany,  and  W.  Hirons.  A  first  class  certificate  Avas  aAA'arded 
to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson,  nurserymen,  Birmingham,  for  a  fine 
assortment  of  Chrysanthemums;  and  certificates  of  merit  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  Hamill,  manager  of  The  Vineries,  Acccks  Green,  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias. 


Ciioss-Breeding  ;  The  Earliest  Experimext. — It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  point  that  the  first  experiment  in  cross-breeding  Avas 
performed  upon  the  common  Pink.  This  Avas  just  tvo  centuries 
ago.  Fairchild  AAas  the  experimenter,  and  the  result  Avas  a  per¬ 
fect  .success. 

Ax  “  Orchid  Day.” — Some  of  the  folloAvers  of  IMr.  Chamber- 
lain  have  suggested  the  formation  of  an  “Orchid  Day,”  on  the 
lines 'of  the  “Primrose  Day.”  in  honour  of  the  politician’s 
faA’ourite  race  of  floAvers.  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  or 
Dendrobiums  might  be  suggested,  if  the  proposal  .l:(ecoipps 
serious. 
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School  Teachers  and  Horticulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has,  in  response  to  recj[uests, 
cleciclecl  to  hold  an  examination  exclusively  for  school  teachers 
in  cottage  and  allotment  gardening.  June  is  the  month  fixed 
for  the  examination. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  Advanced  Botany,  * 

During  the  first  term  of  the  University  of  London  Session 
(1903-4)  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  “  Tlie  Relation  of  the  Com- 
povsition  of  the  Plant  to  the  Soil  in  which  it  Grows  ”  will  be 
given  by  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Rothamstead  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  at  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  on  Tuesdays,  at  3  p.m. 

Lecture  on  Chrysanthemums  at  Peckham  Public  Hall. 

A  lecture  on  Chrysanthemums  will' be  given  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Molyneux,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dulwich  and  North  Peckham 
Chi-ysanthemuin  Societies,  on  Wednesday,  October  21,  1903,  the 
chair  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  at  8  p.m.  The  annual 
exhibitions  of  above  societies  rvill  be  held  as  follows : — Dulwich  : 
At  the  Baths,  Goose  Green,  S.E.,  November  4  and  5.  Peckham: 
At  the  Baths,  Church  Street,  S.E.,  November  11  to  13. 

Croydon  Gardeners. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  Crawley,  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
Croydon  Gardeners’  Society,  lectured  on  his  tour  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada,  illustrated  with  lantern  views.  Meritorious  exhibits 
were  contributed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  Coombe 
House,  whose  head  gardener,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  staged  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  of  bush  Chrysanthemums,  Anemones,  and-  the 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  and  from  Mr.  J.  R.  .  Ball,  head  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  D.  Klaber,  Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  came  cut  blooms 
of  Salvia  “  Red  Dragon  ”  and  a  seedling  Helianthus.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday  week,  when  “A  Year’s  Work  in  the 
Vinery  ”  will  be  the  .subject  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury 
Lodge  Gardens,  Fore.st  Hill,  S.E. 

Uncut  Corn  at  Hamilton,  N.B. 

A  correspondent  writes: — “We  have  been  getting  our  share 
of  wet  weather  of  late  here.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  of  last  w'eek  rained  almost  continuously.  To-day 
(Saturday)  is  simply  a  treat.  After  3deg  or  4deg  of  frost  last 
night  the  sun  has  come  out  in  its  most  brilliant  attire,  which,  I 
am  afraid,  presages  a  somewhat  stiffer  frost  again  to-niglit. 
Farming  affairs  are  not  .specially  comforting,  especially  where 
much  of  the  crop  is  still  ungathered.  This  is  a  late  locality,  and 
much  of  the  Corn  and  Wheat  remains, on  the  fields — some  uncut. 
Potatoes  are  showing  marked  symptoms  of  Phytophthora.  Turnip 
and  field  Cabbages,  though  not  so  good  as  usual,  are  considered 
favourable.” 

“The  Orchid  Hunt.” 

As  the  old  Gaiety  Theatre  crumbles  and  di.sappears  beneath 
the  ant-like  persistence  of  the  housebreakers,  the  new  Gaiety 
just  opposite  ha.s  quickly  grown  up  to  the  public  view,  and  is 
outwardly  a  completed  edifice.  It  will  soon  be  opened,  and  in 
the  story  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  plot  of  “  The  Orchid  Hunt,” 
now  being  rehearsed  as  the  first  piece  for  the  new  theatre,  an 
Orchid  will  lead  to  complications  as  varied,  if  not  so  serious,  as 
those  that  followed  the  missing  letter  in  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper.” 
The  opening  act  is  laid  in  Kew  Gardens,  where  a  school  for  the 
.study  of  the  history  and  cultivation  of  Orchids  is  in  session.  The 
rivalry  of  two  amateur  cultivators  of  Orchids — a  great  English 
statesman  and  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — leads  to 
a  wager  as  to  which  of  them  shall  secure  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  a  certain  plant.  Collectors  are  sent  to  Peru  to  search 
for  something  of  great  beauty,  and  fortune  appears  to  favour 
England,  until  the  wiles  of  a  pretty  French  girl  secure  the  prize. 
With  this  she  lands  at  Nice,  where  the  second  Act  takes  place. 
In  the  end,  however,  a  humble  and  amusing  English  gardener — to 
be  impersonated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Payne— produces  a  still  finer 
specimen  that  he  has  quietly  grown  at  Kew  ! — (“  Daily  Mail.”) 


The  Potato  Crop— and  Manuring. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers,  but  particularly 
to  those  who  are  vegetable  growers,  the  remarks  conveyed  on  the 
Farm  page  in  this  week’s  issue. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe. 

It  is  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph 
Pease,  Bart.,  and  the  .sale  of  Hutton  Hall  estate,  the  well  known 
head  gardener  is  shortly  retiring  from  active  service'  there,  where 
he  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

A  Correction. 

In  the  paragraph  on  page  331,  referring  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Robei-t  Hay  as  head  gardener  at  Hopetown  House,  a  line 
was  inadvertently  transpo.sed  after  the  page  had  passed  the 
editor’s  hands.  The  sentence  beginning:  “The  head  gardener 
having  been,”  should  have.continued :  “Laid  aside  for  several 
months,  it  moi’e  and  more  fell  to  Mr.  Hay,”  and  so  on,  as  the 
paragraph  thereafter  reads-. 

The  Journal's  Rose  Analysis. 

This  important  analysis  of  exhibition  and  garden  Roses  Avill 
be  presented  (unless  anything  very  unforeseen  should  occur)  in 
our  issue  of  October  29,  the  last  in  the  present  month.  It  will 
thus  be  in  good  time,  especially  in  this  late  season,  for  intending 
planters  to  make  selections  by  its  guidance.  As  there  is  usually 
a  great  demand  for  the  Rose  edition,  it  would  be  advisable  on  the 
part  cf  readers  to  make  sure  of  a  copy  by  timely  notification  to 
their  newsagent. 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  this  Club  at  the  Hotel 
W'indsor  were  resumed  on  Tuesday,  thei  13th  inst. ,  after  the 
customary  vacation  interval,  and  subsequently  to  the  house 
dinner,  under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  a 
most, interesting  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson, 
entitled,  “  Bird-Nesting  in  Russian  Lapland.”  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  beautiful  lantern  slides,  prepared  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Of  the  lecture,  we  hope  to  report  more  fully  in  our 
next. 

Li-yerpool  Horticultural  Society. 

The  above  society  is  unable  to  secure  St.  George’s  Hall  for 
their  annual  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  have  therefore  decided 
to  hold  it  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  4th  Liverpool  Volunteer 
Artillery.  The  Drill  Hall  is  situated  oppo-site  the  Botanical 
Garden,  in  Botanic  Road,  and  is  a  large  and  commodious  build¬ 
ing,  in  every  way  suitable  for  a  floral  display.  It  is  also  within 
easy  distance  from  all  the  tram  routes,  and  Edge  Hill  Station. 
Numerous  entries  are  already  registered,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  having  a  grand  show  of  the  Autumn  Queen. — J.  S. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  conimittee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Monday  evening 
last.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  presided.  Four  new  members  were 
elected  and  one  nominated.  The  death  certificate  of  two  deceased 
members  (Mr.  John  King  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Young)  were  produced, 
and  cheques  were  granted  to  their  nominees  for  the  amount 
standing  to  their  credit  in  the  .society’s  books,  being  £48  3s.  Id. 
and  £17  9s.  4d.  respectively.  Seven  members  were  reported  on 
the  sick  fund.  Members  and  friends  requiring  tickets  for  the 
annual  dinner  on  the  27th  inst.,  will  please  send  to  the  secretary 
for  them  as  early  as  possible.  His  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 

A  Japanese  Nurseryman's  Catalogue- 

On  Monday  last  we  received  as  quaint  and  beautiful  a  cata¬ 
logue  as  ever  we  have  seen.  It  came  from  Japan,  from 
L.  Boehmer  and  Co.,  5  and  28,  Bluff,  Amkohama.  The  paper  is 
of  thick  texture,  and  ci'eam  coloured.  Each  page  has  a  coloured 
illustration,  the  subjects  being  Liliums,  species  of  Primus, 
Viburnums,  dwarfed  trees,  Japanese  gardens,  and  scenes  at 
Japanese  floiver  shows  with  the  dainty  little  ladies  holding  their 
long  loose  robes,  and  showing  their  tiny  feet ;  vieivs  of  Bamboo 
masses,  Roses,  Camellias,  Wistarias,  Irises,  Magnolias,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  other  lovely  Oriental  flowers.  The  text  or  read¬ 
ing  matter  (all  in  English)  is  run  in  and  out  amongst  these  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations,  and  thei  catalogue  is  more  like  a  book  on 
the  flowers  and  trees  of  Japan,  than  what  it  merely  aspires  to. 
The  lover  of  Japanese  seedling  and  bulbous  plants  will  certainly 
find  this  a  very  interesting  publication. 
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Being  the  combination  of  a  cyclist,  camera-"  fiend,”  and 
enthusiastic  horticulturist,  I  was  tempted  by  the  recollection 
of  some  fine  fruit  exhibited  at  the  Bath  Show  last  August, 
and  reproduced  in  the  Journal,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  E.  A.  Willis-Fleming,  Esq.,  at 
Chilworth  Manor,  rrear  Ptomsey.  ■ 

Leaving  Southampton  some  miles  below,  the  road  takes 
you  by  gradual  ascents  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  from 
which  some  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
may  be  obtained.  Then  on  through  large  tracts  of  woody 
districts,  interspersed  with  stretches  of  Heather'  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  large  green  fronds  of  the  Bracken  Fern 
shimmering  in  the  wind,  catching  the.  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
looking  like  a  sea  of  purple  and  green  ;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  rabbit  skips  across  the  road  right  in  front  of  the 
bicycle.  Such  was  the  seductive  scene  continually  pre¬ 
sented  to  me,  until,  after  above  seven  miles  riding,  I 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  Manor  drive,  with  its  curious 
thatched  beehive 
lodges  and  well  kept 
Laurel  arch. 

The  Manor  is  a 
long  rambling  build¬ 
ing  (which  is  shortly 
to  be  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  a 
more  modern  man¬ 
sion),  and  stands  sur¬ 
rounded  by  over  120 
acres  of  park,  lawn, 
and  gardens.  It  is 
approached  by  a  long 
drive,  while  on  either 
side  is  the  wild  gar¬ 
den,  with  gigantic 
Firs  and  Cedars 
towering  high  over¬ 
head. 

Skirting  the  side  of 
the  house  is  a  large 
and  well  kept  sloping 
lawn.  At  the  base  of 
this  there  is  a  broad 
gravel  path,  fash¬ 
ioned  on  the  antique 
style,  with  large  or¬ 
namental  stands  at 
intervals  on  either 
side,  and  at  every 
20yds  there  are  a 
series  of  steps.  At  the  bottom  of  these  is  an  ornamental 
fountain,  with  golden  carp  swimmirrg  in  and  out  among  the 
Water  Lilies  ;  while  further  on  one  irotes  a  series  of  rustic 
arches,  covered  with  rambling  and  other  Roses,  completing 
a  picture  which  is  not  met  with  every  day. 

From  the  lawn  a  splendM  panorama  is  unfolded  to  the 
visitor.  Some  ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  scenery  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Leaving  the  house,  we  reach  the  kitchen  garden  by  a 
series  of  rustic  paths  arrd  arches.  Here  the  same  neatness 
and  order  is  to  be  found,  as  in  every  part  of  the  garden  ; 
while  .some  of  the  vegetables  are  champions  of  their  kind. 
Fruit,  in  the  shape  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Currants, 
as  elsewhere,  are  conspicuous  by  their  scanty  yielding. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  enter  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
house  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand  barrow  I  am 
enabled  to  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  Peach  Dymond, 
as  grown  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illus¬ 
tration  (page  357),  the  trees  are  so  pruned  that  the  fruit 
has  every  chance  to  grow  to  the  top,  thus  enabling  them  to 
catch  the  light  which  gives  them  .their  rich  colour. 

Passing  through  a  turning  in  the  garden,  it  is  with  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  awe  that  I  enter  the,  large  vinery,  and  Mr. 


Mitchell  displays  with  just  pride  the  magnificent  specimens 
of  his  cultural  skill.  The  hanging  bunches  are  large,  well 
shaped,  and  well  coloured,  some  of  the  berries  being  as 
large  as  small  Plums.  The  chief  varieties  are  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Madresfield  Court.  I  essayed 
a  photo  of  a  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc  on  the  Vine,  but  owing 
to  the  light  and  the  difficult  position  of  it,  the  result  was 
not  good  enough  for  reproduction.  A  large  Peach  tree, 
covered  with  luscious,  well  shaped,  and  coloured  Sea  Eagle 
fruits,  much  to  my  regret  I  was  unable  to  photograph, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  fruit. 

The  Fig  tree  walk,  extending  over  100yds,  is  worthy 
of  mention  ;  but  the  early  frost  played  havoc  with  the  fruit, 
so  the  crop  is  natui'ally  small.  The  Begonia  house,  with 
Ferns  and  Palms,  also  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  grower. 
In  conversation  I  learnt  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  filled  the 
position  of  head  gardener  for  over  twenty  years,  and  during 
this  period  he  has  won  numerous  awards  at  the  Crystal 

Palace,  Bath,  and 
other  places  noted  for 
large  fruit  shows.  I 
understand  that  he  is 
exhibiting  shortly  at 
several  shows,  and, 
without  wishing  to 
unduly  alarm  airy  of 
your  readers,  I  warn 
them  to  beware,  for 
the  veteran  fruit 
grower  at  Chilworth 
has  something  “  up 
his  sleeve  ”  in  the 
shape  of  Grapes, 
Nectarines,  and 
Peaches  [August], 

A  very  pleasant 
afternoon  finished,  I 
quietly  cycled  back 
to  Southampton,  my 
enthusiasm  being 
roused  to  a  greater 
pitch  by  the  all-round 
display  of  cultural 
skill  it  had  been  my 
good  fortune  to  in¬ 
spect. — E.  E.  R. 


Hampshire.  —  This 
southern  county  lias  a 
surfaci  of  1,112,000 
acres,  considerably  varied  in  cLaracter  of  surface,  yet  without 
high  hills.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  detached  portion,  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility ;  the  Downs,  a  chalky  range,  were  at 
one  time  quite  bdre  of  timber.  The  New  Forest  and  Bere 
Forest  occupy  large  tracts  near  Southampton  ;  while  on  the 
borders  of  Dorsetshire  theie  are  large  tracts  of  heath,  and 
on  the  seashore  extensive  marshes. — (From  “  Loudon.”) 


The  Green  Rose. — This  Rose,  with  its  curious  blooms,  was 
introduced  as  long  ago  as  1850  by  Messrs.  Guillot  and  CLejnent, 
of  Lyons,  France,  under,  the  name  of  Rosa  viridiflora.  It  was 
also  cultivated  in  England  about  the  same  time  under  the  name 
of  Rose  Bengale  Vert.  It  is  still  catalogued  by  Melbourne 
and  English  nurserymen  under  the  name  of  R.  viridiflora  ,and 
when  grown  on  poor  soils  is  a  very  interesting  object. 

Portraits  op  Botanists. — Dr.  Wittrock,  of  Stockholm 
(observes  the  "  Gardener’s  Chronicle),  has  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  the  extensive  collection  of  portraits  of  botanists  contained 
in  the  library  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Stockholm.  Of  many  of 
them  reproductions  are  given.  Brief  biographical  details  are 
also  supplied,  so  that  the  publication  is  one  of  much  interest 
to  botanists.  The  text  is  in  Swedish,  but  Latin  summaries  are 
added  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  conversant  with  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  tongue. 
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Combination  Bedding. 


In  the  battle  of  the  bedding,  or,  rather,  those  quiet 
conflicts  ’twixt  architect  and  gardener,  in  which  the  former 
has  by  classic  design  imposed  the  penalty  of  formal  garden¬ 
ing  and  brought  a 
biennial  strain  upon 
the  latter  in  carrying 
all  out  “decently  and 
in  order,”  we  have  a 
contentious  question 
it  is  not  purposed  to 
thrash  out  now.  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  an 
expanding  wave, 
and  a  potent  one, 
too.  has  of  late  years 
swept  over  gardening 
England,  and  the  old 
order  of  garish  for¬ 
mality  gives  place  to 
the  new  one  of  grace¬ 
ful  freedom. 

However,  as  many 
cannot  shake  them¬ 
selves  entirely  free  of 
the  fetters  of  for¬ 
mality  without  some 
danger  of  running 
amuck  amongst  the 
classic  outlines  by 
which  they  may  be 
environed,  they 
would  fain  seek  relief 
from  the  laborious 
luxuriance  and  ultra 
extravagance  entailed 

by  constant  cropping  with  tender  plants  of  delicate  grace. 

Never  more  than  during  the  present  season,  perhaps,  has 
the  wisdom  of  employing  plants  better  suited  to  our  fickle 
climate  been  exemplified,  and  possibly,  too,  such  seasons 
may  breed  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  that  such  of 
our  stately  homes  as  are  planned  on  the  noble  Italian  style 
are  better  adapted  to  the  sunny  south  than  to  the  cloudy 
skies  of  Old  England.  However  that  may  be,  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  informal,  many-gabled,  picturesque 
mansion  has  not  only 
a  charm  peculiarly  its 
owm,  but  readily 
lends  itself  to  the  new 
gospel — if  it  is  new— 
of  freedom  and  grace 
at  the  gardener’s 
hands,  besides  pro¬ 
viding  sunny  nooks 
and  sheltered  angles 
for  such  tender  sub¬ 
jects  as  he  may  still 
have  a  lingei’ing  re¬ 
gard  for. 

Happy  is  the  man 
so  situated,  and 
whose  artistic  soul 
breathes  in  the  deep 
beauty  of  such  scenes 
until  his  inspired 
hand  grasps  to  the 
full  its  many  oppor¬ 
tunities.  But  it  is  for 
less  fortunate  bro¬ 
thers  who  have  to 
wu’estle  with  Nature 
on  a  wind-sw'ept  ter¬ 
race  plateau  where  Sir 
Architect  has  dumped 
•down  his  massive  View  looking 

Italian  mansion,  and 
carried  far  out,  may 

be,  into  the  grounds  those  severely  geometrical  lines  to  har¬ 
monise  with  it,  which,  of  course,  they  do,  and  which  perforce 
nothing  else  does,  who  is  to  be  sympathised  with.  It  is  a  bad 
job,  some  may  say  (some  have  said),  but  it  cannot  be  altered. 
Yet,  probably,  the  labour  can  be  lessened,  and  the  burden  of 


Entrance  to  the  drive. 


“  that  blessed  bedding  ”  be  considerably  lightened  ;  and 
although  easement  cannot  be  made  to  go  the  whole  way,  it 
can  be  made  to  go  considerably  further  than  at  first  sight 
may  appear  to  be  either  prudent  or  possible.  e  cannot 
altogether  hope  to  have  Mr.  Itobinson’s  ideals  copied  every¬ 
where,  liteially,  though  that  might  save  labour.  But 

in  the  first  place, 
fortunately,  well  kept 
lawns,  so  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the 
characteristic  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gardening,  and 
English  climate,  too, 
are  not  only  promi¬ 
nently  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures,  but  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  soften 
and  tone  down  much 
that  would  otherwise 
be  past  redemption, 
so  far  as  artistic  gar¬ 
dening  is  concerned. 
By  the  way,  how  pre¬ 
eminently  the  pass¬ 
ing  season  has  suited 
the  greensward !  Too 
often  this  piece  de  re- 
sistance  suffered 
severely  in  the  ejaze 
for  cutting  and  carv¬ 
ing  out  a  multiplicity 
of  beds,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that 
where,  during  the 
abatement  of  the  bed¬ 
ding  fever,  half  the 
beds  have  been  turfed 
over,  results  have 
been  distinctly  advantageous  so  far  as  appearance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  not  to  mention  the  relief  gained  by  a  fifty  per  cent, 
reduction  in  the  bedding  stock.  Not  only  on  the  grass,  but 
where  geometrical  designs  have  been  formed  by  Box- 
bordered  beds  on  gravel  nothing  has  suffered  by  turfing  over 
a  number  of  beds  and  leaving  designs  intact ;  in  fact,  in  this 
particular  case,  a  more  pleasing  effect  is  gained,  as  well  as 
relief  in  two  senses,  by  the  interpolation  of  grassy  greenery. 
On  the  score  of  economy,  men  who  are  at  their  wit’s  end  to 

make  both  ends  meet 
might  well  consider 
the  desirability  at 
this  timely  season  of 
calling  the  attention 
of  the  powers  that  be 
to  this  matter,  and  of 
pressing  the  point 
too. 

In  direct  relation 
to  our  text  is  the 
bedding  of  the  formal 
garden,  well  fur¬ 
nished  beds  being 
the  desideratum,  be 
they  many  or  few, 
aud  any  relaxatiou  of 
the  biennial  strain 
imposed  by  spring 
and  summer  bedding 
without  sacrificing 
effect  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  the  more 
economical  c  o  n  - 
siderations  ai'e  felt 
the  less  desire  there 
is  to  show  them. 
Tangly  growths  and 
many  mixtures  are 

from  the  lawn.  place  in  the 

lormal  garden,  rrmi- 
ness  and  trimness, 
however  much  they  may  be  abominated  by  the  disciples  of 
natural  freedom,  must  more  or  less  prevail,-  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  slavish  devices  of  carpet  bedders  should  l)e 
adhered  to.  At  the  season,  now  at  hand,  for  planting  the 
spring  display,  much  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
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next  summer’s  bedding  by  the  free  use  of  low  gi'owing, 
hardy  plants  to  eventually  hold  a  practically  permanent 
position.  In  saying  that  some  of  these  favoured  by  per¬ 
sonal  experience  are  but  of  the  common  order  of  their  kind, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  greater  spirit  of  toleration  now  in 
evidence  will  admit  them  to  the  list,  instead  of  blackballing- 
them  out  of  it.  Some  of  the  finest  effects  in  spring  garden¬ 
ing  are  to  be  gained  by  their  use. 

The  first  consideration  may  be  given  to  long  borders, 
which  often  bound  the  formal  garden  and  bear  the  odium  of 
“  swallowing  up  a  lot  of  stuff.”  ,  These  being  of  varying 
length  and  width,  no  rigid  lines  for  filling  them  can  be  laid 
down  here.  In  plantiug  now,  the  future  must  be  kept  well 
in  view:  edging  or  divisional  lines  or  bands  of  the  perennial 
plants  employed,  being  considered. as  permanent  future  diflfi- 
culties,  will  be  avoided.  Obviously  suggestions  only  can  be 
given,  for  the  subject  is  very  elastic.  As  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  with  a  long  border,  now  cleared  of  its 
.summer  occupants  and  prepared  to  receive  the  spring 
bedders,  this  may  be  crossed  diagonally  with  lines  of 
London  Pride  and  re-crossed  in  the  opposing  direction,  thus 
forming  square  or  diamond  shaped  panels,  according  to  the 
angle  at  which  the  lines  are  drawn.  This  pattern,  again, 
can  be  formed  inside  an  edging  of  the  same  plant,  ancl 
formed,  if  desired,  to  leave  small  triangular  marginal  spaces 
for,  say,  Violas  now  and  Lobelia  next  season.  We  thus  have 
a  number  of  central  panels  admirably  adapted  for  filling  in 
with  Forget-me-not,  Wallflowers,  or  other  spring  bloomers. 
London  Pride  and  blue  Forget-me-not  form,  when  in  flower, 
a  charming  combination  of  colour,  coming  as  a  revelation  to 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  seen  it. 

The  same  combination  can  be  carried  out  in  oval,  square, 
or  circular  patterns,  all  of  which  form  panels  eminently 
suited  for  filling  in  now,  and  with  summer  bedders  in  their 
turn.  Where  bedding  is  done  on  an  extensive  scale  bright- 
coloured,  hardy,  foliaged  shrubs,  such  as  the  gold  and  silver 
leaved  Euonymuses,  -which  can  be  kept  low  by  pegging 
down,  are  valuable  for  making  some  of  the  panels  per¬ 
manent  :  one  plant  which  commends  itself  in  particular  for 
this  purpose  is  Veronica  cupressoides,  quite  a  gem  in  its 
way.  London  Pride,  amongst  the  lowly,  only  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  but  other  Saxifragas,  including  S.  Wallacei,  are  good 
for  the  purposes,  as  are  Campanula  pumila  in  its  blue  and 
white  varieties  ;  red  and  white  Armeria  (Sea  Pinks,  or 
Thrift)  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  the  Cerastiums,  where  they  stand 
the  winter  well;  Veronica  incana,  and  some  of  the  Sedums. 
Ihe  latter,  however,  are  not  so  amenable  to  control,  and  too 
dwarf  to  give  the  bold  framework  generally  required  to  set 
off  the  legitimate  croppers,  yet  may  w-ell  find  a  place  in 
filling  some  of  the  front  panels. 

Bold  edgings  to  large  beds  of  plain  design,  round,  oval, 
or  square,  can  be  readily  found  in  the  list  mentioned,  and 
with  plenty  of  space  and  a  little  ingenuity  crude  outlines  can 
be  broken  up  by  chain,  half  circle,  or  other  patterns,  as 
taste  may  dictate  or  material  provide  for.  For  our  largest 
round  beds  Alyssum  saxatile  is  much  esteemed  as  an  edging, 
and  the  filling  in  with  Ruby  Gem  Wallflower,  which  will 
shortly  take  place,  is  remarkably  effective  in  spring,  when 
both  are  in  bloom.  Year-old  seedling  plants  of  this  Alys¬ 
sum  are..best  for  the  piu’pose,  as  the  plant  is  a  bad  lifter, 
but  when  once  established  a  massive  permanent  edging 
results,  which  will  hold  its  OAvn  for  years,  the  silvery-grey 
compact  foliage  during  summer  forming  a  pleasing  foil  to 
the  glare  of  scarlet  Geraniums  or  tuberous  Begonias. 

Much  more  might  indeed  be  said  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  these  useful  hardy  plants  can  be  employed  as  per¬ 
manent  bedders,  but,  probably,  sufficient  has  been  shown  of 
the  all  round  benefits  to  be  clerived  from  combination  bed¬ 
ding.  Such  things  as  advocated  when  once  planted  grow 
apace,  and  ample  stock  is  always  to  hand  for  replanting, 
although  they  are  quite  amenable  to  keeping  within  bounds 
bv  annual  trimming.  Summer,  of  course,  finds  them  flower¬ 
less,  yet  there  is  a  quiet  beauty  in  the  various  greens  and 
soft  greys  which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the  short¬ 
lived  brilliance  of  the  tender  things. 

Such  doctrine,  undoubtedly,  is  rank  heresy  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  bedder,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  the  times  to 
show  that  the  orthodox  bedder  is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo,  and  all  that  is  advanced  here 
is  a  compromise  between  his  faith  and  that  free  thought 
which  -would  relegate  the  scarlet  Geranium,  tuberous 
Begonia,  and  all  the  tender  tribe  to  oblivion,  leaving  an 
opening  in  the  formal  garden  for  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  rampant  perennials  to  clash  with  classic  outlines. — Quiz. 


The  Modest  Violas. 


When  recently  at  Edinburgh  I  made  a  journey  to  Pilrig 
to  see  the  veteran  James  Grieve,  the  originator  of  the  race 
of  bedding  Violas  grown  in  the  present  day.  Here,  in  the 
occupation  of  some  ten  acres  of  the  old  Pilrig  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Mr.  James  Grie-ve  and  two  of  his 
sons  have  a  nursery  where  many  things  are  grown  for  sale, 
but  in  which  the  Violas  and  the  Pansies  play  a  very  important 
part,  and  where  large  quantities  of  both  are  grown. 

Viola  Hybridisation. 

It  was  in  1862  that  James  Grieve,  then  with  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
sons  and  Co. ,  commenced  the  cross  fertilisation  of  such  species 
of  Violas  as  lutea,  stricta,  stricta  alba,  cornuta  and  others, 
and  commenced  the  group  of  small-flowered,  free-blooming 
varieties  which  have  become  so  useful  in  gardens,  for  it  is 
as  a  garden  plant  that  the  Viola  has  its  widest  scope  of  use¬ 
fulness.  One  aspect  of  Viola  culture  at  this  nursery  which 
had  great  interest  for  me  as  an  old  raiser  was  the  large 
proportion  of  old  standard  varieties  being  grown  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  this  not  from  any  lack  of  novelties,  but 
because  so  many  of  the  new  varieties  which  have  been  sent 
out  in  recent  years  were  put  forward  as  exhibition  flowers, 
with  the  unfortunate  result  that  much  rubbish,  from  the 
flower  garden  point  of  view,  has  been  put  upon  the  market, 
and  some  of  the  new  Midland  varieties  in  particular  came 
in  for  condemnation  by  Mr.  Grieve,  jun.  Tlie  exhibition  of 
Violas  is  carried  on  only  in  a  very  restricted  degree,  while 
huge  quantities  are  employed  for  garden  decoration. 

I  was  at  Redbraes  early  in  May,  and  the  most  precocious 
flowering  Violas  were  Redbraes  Yellow,  a  very  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact  growing,  rayless  variety,  excellent  in  colour,  and  re¬ 
markably  free  ;  White  Perfection,  an  old  variety,  with  long 
footstalks  to  the  blooms,  Avhich  makes  it  extremely  useful 
for, cutting  purposes  ;  William  Niel,  the  best  of  its  peculiar 
shade  of  rose  colour  here  ;  Walter  Welsh,  a  fine  yellow,  with 
rather  dark  rays,  good  growler,  a  little  tall  in  growTh,  makes 
a  good  back  row  to  a  ribbon  border  of  Violas  ;  Lark,  creamy 
white,  edged  with  heliotrope  ;  Lizzie  Paul,  a  good  bright 
yellow-,  very  like  Bullion  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Douglas,  a  some- 
Avhat  large  but  useful  yellow  self  ;  Pembroke,  a  soft  yellow 
of  good  habit ;  Primrose  Dame,  in  the  same  way,  but  of  a 
rather  paler  shade  ;  Sunset,  a  pretty  Viola,  top  petals  rosy 
lilac,  low-er  primrose  yellow ;  William  Haig,  w'hich  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  slight  improvement  upon  Archie  Grant ; 
Canary,  pale  yellow-  flowers  of  good  quality,  but  a  strong 
grower,  has  a  Picotee  edge  of  white  in  summer ;  and 
Marchioness,  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Grieve  as  the  best 
white  Viola.  The  foregoing  represented  the  earliest  to 
bloom  in  the  collection,,  and  that  in  a  somewhat  cold 
district,  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  being  valuable 
for  spring  bedding. 

The  Newer  Violas. 

Among  the  newer  Violas  was  Royal  Scot ;  this  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  Mr.  Grieve’s,  and  it  is  an  improvement  upon  True 
Blue,  and  the  latter,  though  raised  many  years  ago,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  blue  bedding  Violas  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  True  Blue,  of  a  clear 
colour,  with  a  white  and  yellow  eye.  Grievei  Improved  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  an  improvement  upon  Grievei,  raised 
some  forty  years  ago,  the  old  form  still  a  most  useful 
bedder.  Sulphurea  makes  a  good  bedder,  being  dwarf  and 
very  free  of  bloom,  it  is  thin  in  substance,  and  suffers  in 
wet  weather.  Pilrig  Park,  white,  has  a  fine  constitution, 
though  it  is  quite  thirty  years  old  ;  Pencaitland  is  also  an 
excellent  bedding  white,  very  free,  and  pleasantly  sweet 
scented  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stew-art  is  a  light  variety  edged  with 
blue  ;  Councillor  Watters  is  a  deep  blue  purple  with  a  flush 
of  crimson,  good  shape  and  stiff  flower  stems ;  J.  B. 
Riding  still  stands  somewhat  alone  for  its  peculiar 
shade  of  colour ;  King  of  Crimsons  is  in  the 
same  way.  The  old  Lilacina  is  an  old  variety  with  some 
individuality  of  character,  and  makes  an  excellent  bedder.. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  of  a  very  pleasing  pale  lilac  tint, 
and  is  found  very  useful  for  bouquet  work;  Blue  Gown  is 
acceptable  in  colour,  but  its  constitution  being  feeble  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  bedder  ;  Blue  Duchess,  pale 
blue,  is  thought  to  be  a  sport  from  White  Duchess,  which 
it  greatly  resembles  in  habit ;  Acushla  is  distinct  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  desirable  as  a  bedder ;  Countess  of  Kintore  is 
still  one  of  the  best  of  the  blotched  varieties,  but.  in  this, 
moist  part  of  the  country  stands  badly  during  summer. 
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Ariel,  delicate  mauve,  is  very  joleasing,  and  it  makes  a  de¬ 
lightful  bedder ;  Tom  Wilson  is  a  deep  coloured  William 
Niel  ;  Sir  John  is  a  rather  large  lilac-tinted  variety.  The 
old  Blue  Bell  is  also  grown  in  quantity  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  of  many  years’  standing,  one 
of  the  best  clarets. 

At  the  Bedbraes  Nursery  the  Viola  plants  are  put  out 
in  cold  frames  in  autumn,  but  there  is  no  glass  covering  to 
them  ;  all  the  protection  they  receive  is  a  few  faggots 
placed  over  the  frames  in  stormy  weather.  Grown  under 
such  conditions  the  plants  are  of  the  hardiest  character, 
and  are  moved  from  the  frames  with  good  balls  of  roots. 

Pansies,  both  Show'  and  Fancy,  are  largely  grown  ;  so 
are  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  and  many  other  subjects  in 
which  the  Scotch  florists  take  delight.  large  quantity  of 
a  scarlet  Dianthus  belonging  to  the  Mule  type  is  to  be  seen 
which  makes  an  excellent  summer  bedding  plant.  Soft- 
wooded  florists’  flowers  and  bedding  stulf  in  enormous 
quantities  are  grown.  A  visit  in  July  and  August  to  the 
Bedbraes  Nursery  should  be  one  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  character. — B.  Dean. 


Faels  for  the  Garden, 


The  following  are  the  conclusions  given  at  the  end  of  a 
long  paper  read  recently  before  the  American  Florists’  Con¬ 
vention  at  -Milwaukee  : 

That  coal  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  fuel 
that  the  market  affords, 
lib  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  evaporating  about 
7pb  of  water  at  212deg 
F.  That  the  provision 
for  a  liberal  reserve 
.supply  of  coal  is,  under 
most  circumstances,  the 
safest  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  emergencj'. 

This  supplj'  need  not  be 
stored  near  the  boilers, 
and  should  only  bo  used 
when  coal  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  regular 
sources.  The  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in 
such  reserve  supply  of 
coal  will  be  wisely  ex¬ 
pended.  That  11b  of  dry 
wood  will  evaporate  about 
41bs  to  71bs  of  water  at 
212deg  F.  That  wood 
is  in  many  eases  the  most 
efficient  .substitute  for 
coal  during  a  short  period. 

That  where  crude  oil  can 
be  secured  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  it  is  the  best 
and  most  reliable  substi¬ 
tute  for  coal,  and  uhere 

it  can  bo  purchased  as  low  as  4s.  2d.  per  barrel  it  is  pi'cferable 
to  coal  at  S.oOdol*  and  upward  per  ton.  That  lib  of  crude  oil 
vill  evaporate  13.31b  of  water  at  212deg  F.,  and  that  lib  of  oil 
has  a  heating  efficiency  equal  tO'  that  of  about  1.61b  of  coal. 
Also  that  the  use  of  oil  is  clean  and  economical  so-  far  as  the 
fire-room  work  is  concerned,  and  if  properly  burned  no  smoke  is 
produced. 

That  the  mechanical  part  of  oil  burning  has  passed  the 
first  experimental  stage  and  has  nroved  successful.  That  there 
are  a  number  of  good  burners  upon  the  market,  especially  of 
the  sprayer  class,  using  compressed  air  or  steam  for  volatilising 
the  oil.  That  a  cheap  and  efficient  burner  can  be  made  from 
comparatively  inexpensive  materials.  That  oil  can  be  burnecl 
in  an  even  and  effective  manner,  especially  under  steam  boilers 
of  the  water-tube  class.  That  petroleum  will  probably  never 
replace  coal  for  general  use.  In  the  discussion,  it  was  stated 
that  garbage  was  being  used  by  some  cities  as  fuel.  The 
efficiency  and  adaptability  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel  for  green¬ 
houses  was  emphasised  by  various  speakers. 


Haspberiues  at  Blairgowrie. — Baspberry  growers  near 
Blairgowrie,  N.B.,  have  sent  away  1,400  tons  of  fruit  this  year, 
realising,  according  to  the  “Sun,”  £50,000. 


Bath  Botanic  Garden. 


Peaches  as  grown  at  Chilworth  Manor. 


The  Bath  Botanic  Garden  is  situated  within  the  public  park — - 
the  Victoria  Public  Garden.s.  It  is  purely  an  open-air  garden, 
for. the  culture  of  the  hs.sor-known  hardy  shrubs  and  plants;  an;l 
is  superintended  by  Mr.  Milburn,  who,  indeed,  made  the  place. 
Hi.s  first  work  there  was  enough  to  test  the  courage  of  any  gar¬ 
dener,  much  less  a  recruit  fresh  from  Boyal  Kew,  tor  the  ground 
had  been  the  town  toom,  and  all  sorts  of  foreign  material,  quite 
iiiq>o.ssible  to  use  for  good  gardening,  was  found.  But  the  garden 
is  now  grown  up,  and  orderly.  The  late  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Victoria  Park,  was  very  greatly  charmed  with  its 
beautiful  aspects,  and  did  not  .stint  his  piean  of  iiraise  when  he 
came  to  write  its  description  for  his  paper. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there  is  a  small  bog 
area.  Here  are  such  handsome  plants  as  the  purple  variety  of 
New  Zealand  Flax,  also  Gytisus  purpureus  or  purple  Broom. 
Bodgersia  podophylla  is  always  noble  by  the  side  of  water,  just  as 
the  Gunneras  are;  and  the  Spiral  Rush  (Juncus  effusus  .spiralis)  is 
quaint,  and  helps  the  general  effect.  Amongst  dwarfer  plaitts  one 
cannot  omit  the  double  flowering  Gardamine  pratensis,  which 
equals  the  double  white  Arabis.  The  Wood  Lilies  or  Trilliums 
come  under  this  head,  and  the  Tiarella  furnishes  showy  masses  of 
its  spiky  flowers.  Behind  this  place  of  bog  plants  the  curator  has 
planted  a  fringe  of  the  hardier  Bamboos,  including  the  bold¬ 
leaved  Eambusa  palmata,  the  graceful,  black-, stemmed  Phyllo- 
stachys  nigra,  the  moderately  dwarf  growing  P.  Fortune!  varie- 
gata,  and  P.  violescens.  Others  are  there,  of  course,  but  these 
were  specially  noted,  as  also  the  Arundo.s  and  the  graceful  Reeds. 

•  Here  and  there  one 
could  see  the  plump,  fat 
growths  of  the  King  of 
Lilies,  Lilium  giganteum, 
v-hich  gives  such  a  gar- 
denesque  touch  to  any 
plantation  of  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Eremuri,  with 
their  rigid,  stately  spikes, 
severe,  dignified,  impos¬ 
ing;  they,  too,  were 
here  ;  and  then  we  wan¬ 
der  to  the  rock  garden, 
where  that  gem  of  tiny 
foliage  plants  shows  its 
chocolate-toned,  bur¬ 
nished  leaves — the  Shortia 
galacifolia.  It  grows  high 
up  amidst  Alpine  snows, 
yet  it  also  thrives  in  the 
placid  air  of  beautiful 
Bath. 

But  ere  we  pass  to  the 
alpine,  collection  a  notice 
board  catches  the  eye,  and 
here  we  see  a  list  of  the 
rarer  or  most  interesting 
plants  that  at  the  moment 
are  to  be  found  in  flower  ; 
and'we  learn  that  this  list 
is  supplied  constantly  for 
the  sub.scribers’  benefit, 
by  the  curator.  It  is  use¬ 
ful,  and  might  be  followed 

with  advantage  elsewhere. 

In  the  rockery  itself,  the  bold  spreading  masses  of  Phlox  subu- 
lata  recall  their  charms  even  now,  and  I  am  writing  six  months 
after  my  visit  to  Bath.  That  is  the  way  to  grow  the  alpine 
Phloxes,  whose  spreading  growths  are  healthiest  when  they  are 
free  to  wander.  And  observe  at  the  distant  effect,  as  well  as  the' 
charm  at  closene.ss ;  and  as  with  Phloxes,  so  with  a  hundred  other 
things  that  are  the  delight  of  flower  lovers  in  every  land. 

The  sweetly  odorous  Daphne  Gneorum,  not  always  success¬ 
fully  cultivated,  however,  v  as  flourishing  here  in  rude  luxuriance, 
and  made  a  feast  of  pale  pink  beauty.  Given  a  few  special  needs, 
this  lowly,  beautiful  plant  well  repays  its  owner,  and  it  is  the 
gardener’s  part  to  master  his  craft ;  to  be  able  to  nurse,  doctor, 
and  understand  his  patientvS  ;  j’ct  many  act  as  though  the  objects 
under  their  care  could  metamorphose  themselves  into  other  and 
totally  diffei’ent  characters,  adapting  their  constitution.s  to  condi¬ 
tions  wholly  antagonistic  to  those  that  Nature  endows  them  with  ; 
yet  all  this  for  want  of  a  little  thought  and  study  on  the  gardener’s 
part. 

As  in  all  .o'ood  rock  gardens  (and  the  Bath  Botanic  ('urden,  in 
this  respect,  is  a  fine  model,  as  is  Kew,  and  Birmingham,  but  not 
Edinburgh),  there  is  a  fairly  liberal  furnishment  of  suitable  dwarf 
.shrubs,  like  the  mountain  Picea,  the  nanus  Birch,  Olearia  Gun- 
niana,  Gistus  ladaniferus,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Gotoneastm’ 
horizontalis,  Gytisus  albus,  and  many  more.  These  break  up  the 
evenness,  if  that,  unfortunately,  through  bail  construction,  exi.'-ts  ; 
and  in  any  case  they  give  height  and  breadth,  act  as  foils  and  a 
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background,  and  give  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  against  cutting 
and  killing  ground  airs. 

The  alpine  collection  has  a  goodly  selection  of  the  true 
Geraniums  or  CTanesbills,  which  are  handsome  and  showy  plants 
for  the  midsummer  display.  G.  sylvestris  and  G.  sanguineum, 
Endressi,  and  ibericum  are  particularly  bright,  robust  and  free. 
Then,  for  the  opener  spaces  that  exist  here  and  there  at  the  base 
of  the  rockery  there  was  a  little  known,  though  extreihtly  neat 
and  pretty  Calceolaria,  that  sows  itself  annually,  and  is  named 
C.  mexicana.  It  is  a  wonder  our  park  superintendents,  who  have 
much  bedding  to  do,  do  not  find  a  use  for  it.  Saxifraga  granulata 
fl.pl.,  though  so  common,  is  a  very  handsome  and  useful  plant, 
and  grand  for  odd  chinks  wherein  it  catches  root  and  thrives. 

Part,  of  the  Bath  Botanic  Garden  rockery  had  but  recently 
been  renewed,  and  was  planted  with  Opuntias  and  Saxifragas. 
These  highly  interesting,  if  grotesque,  Cactaceous  plants  are  tried 
by  fits  and  starts.  Keen,  hardy  plant  gardeners,  and  curators  of 
botanic  gardens  ever  and  again  made  collections,  but  in  ordinary 
private  gardens  they  do  not  “  catch  on”  as  subjects  for  the  orna¬ 
mental  planter.  Truth  to  tell,  they  are  “  miffy,”  and  require 
this,  that,  and  the  other  care  until  they  get  a  hold,  and  even  then 
they  are  always  going  off.  Probably  the  finest  outdoor  collection 
of  Opuntias  and  Mammillarias  in  this  country  is  that  to  be  seen 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Palm  House  at  Royal  Kew  ;  there  they  are 
doing  well.  The  Earl  of  Ilchester,  at  Holland  House,  has  an 
assortment  of  kinds  which  he  partly  shelters  by  means  of  urn-like 
or  semi-cavernous  constructions  made  of  boulders  and  flat 
stones. 

To  do  the  rock  garden  ju.stice  at  Bath  (or  anywhere  else),  one 
must  see  it  at  its  best  in  summer;  but  this  western  city  (famous 
for  its  hot  springs  and  the  Roman  remains  of  sumptuous  baths 
and  aquariums)  is  to-day  rich  in  exotic  shrubs  of  ornamental 
merit,  and  compri.se  the  list  I  give  herewith.  Solanum  crispum 
is  one,  and  a  handsome  fellow  too,  though  seen  only  once  in  a 
hunclred  garciens.  The  reason  is  undoubtedly  its  tenderness ;  but 
the  pretty  pale  lavender  clusters  are  really  fine.  The  Bath 
specimen  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  growing  as  a  bush  in  the  open, 
and  has  macle  8ft  in  height  and  as  much  in  breadth.  Csesalpina 
japonica  had  suffered  from  the  late  frosts  we  had  in  the  spring, 
but  the  fact  of  its  having  grown  to  a  bush  in  the  open  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  mildness  of  the  Bath  climate.  When  it  flowers 
it  is  a  gorgeous  subject,  the  racemes  being  intense  rich  yellow.  Its 
floraison,  however,  has  to  be  patiently  waited  for  in  mo.st  cases, 
unless,  perhaps,  southwards.  The  Aralia  (or  Patsia)  japonica  had 
evidently  stood  out  for  a  number  of  winters,  but  this  subject  can 
even  become  accustomed  to  the  “  bitin’  cauld  ”  of  Scottish  winters 
and  springs,  so  that  it  ought  to  exhst  in  these  gardens  of  the 
Queen  of  the  West. 

Raphiolepis  ovata  or  Indian  Hawthorn,  has  leaHiery,  ovate, 
shining  dark  green  leaves,  is  of  .shrubby,  close  habit,  and  bears 
sweetly  scented  white  panicles  of  blos.som.  It  is  too  seldom  seen. 
Then  there  are  the  various  fine  Japanese  Quinces,  the  C^donias, 
now  all  put  under  the  genus  Pyrus,  of  which  P.  Maulei  and 
P.  Cydonia,  and  P.  Schiedeckeri  are  three  of  the  gems.  And  what 
ails  one  at  P.  japonica? — plant  of  many  graces,  and  so  useful. 
In  Griselinia  lucida  macrophylla  we  find  a  good  foliage  shrub,  in 
this  respect  resembling  a  hardy  Rhododendron,  but  without  the 
wealth  of  floral  yield  given  by  these  unequalled  subjects.  The 
seashore  Griselinia,  to  wit,  G.  littoralis,  seems  as  hardy  as  most 
needs  require,  seeing  that  robust  plants  can  be  viewed  in  the 
Duthie  Park  at  Aberdeen — a  bleak  city,  sw'ept  by  violent 
nor’-easters. 

The  Common  or  Hardy  Orange^ — Citrus  aurantium,  otherwise 
(Egle  sepiaria,  might  be  chosen  by  planters  w'ere  it  known  to  exist 
bere,  and,  more  than  that,  to  sustain  its  life  and  limbs  alway. 
No  one  would  plant  it  for  its  ornamental  properties;  at  least,  I 
hardlv  think  so,  since  its  dark  green  trifoliate  leaves  on  tortuous, 
prickly,  slender  stems,  are  all  it  affords  for  beauty’s  eye.  But  then 
a  hardy  Orange:  there’s  history  and  romance  in  the  name ! 

But  a  really  beautiful  shrub  is  Azara  microphylla,  possessing, 
first,  vigour;  second,  grace  of  growth;  third,  an  evergreen 
character ;  and  wuth  these  its  neat  oval  leaves,  about  the  size  of 
one’s  finger-nails,  that  shine  like  a  newly-polished  mirror.  It 
usually  attains  six  to  eight  feet,  or  more,  given  time  and  a  proper 
place.  Nor  are  the  Palms  awanting.  The  Trachycarpus 
(Chamserops)  excelsus  is  doing  well  along  with  a  choice  of  Maples 
(Acens)  in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  really  this  pretty  Fan-Palm  is 
very  hardy.  Photinia  serrulata,  the  Chinese  Hawthorn,  Avhose 
showy  red  leaves  give  .such  a  marked  effect  in  the  fore-front  of  a 
shrubbery,  when  they  are  young,  is  another  plant  of  note  at  Bath. 
It  is  fifteen  feet  high  ;  think  of  that ! 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot,  or  would  not,  like  to  omit  Collutea 
cruenta,  Olearia  macrodonta,  Lonicera  Barleari  (seldom  .seen), 
Sbeppardia.  argentea,  Hippophae  .salicifolia,  Pyrus  salicifolia,  and 
the  Juda-s  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum). 

The  inscription  on  a  quaint  and  pretty  cros.s-piece  dial  here  is : 

The  hours  are  round  this  cross  ;  and  while  ’tis  tiue 

The  time  is  measured  by  a  line. 

But  if  the  sky  be  clouded,  mark,  alas  ! 

The  hours  not  ruled  by  shadows  from  the  cross, 

— Wandering  WAllie. 


Tropaeolum  pentaphyllura— What  Treatment? 


Can  any  reader  suggest  a  plan  to  ensure  the  breaking  into 
growth  of  Tropteolum  pentaphyllum  early,,  for  summer  blossom¬ 
ing?  I  have  grown  it— a  very  favourite  flower — for  some  years, 
and  find  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that  tubers  planted  in  March 
will  not  appear  and  grow  off,  till  October.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  SonSj  from  whom  I  had  my  tubers,  recommend  taking  up 
and  keeping  in  dry  sand  for  the  winter.  I  have  a  specimen 
in  bloom  now,  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  which  broke 
into  growth  early;  but  of  half  a  dozen  fine  tubers  planted  in 
March,  several  have  now  (about  October  1)  started,  and  are 
growing  vigorously,  too  late  to  bloom  before  the  frosts  nip 
them.  One  winter  I  managed  with  mats,  to  protect  sufficiently 
two  specimens  which  bloomed  magnificently  the  next  summer. 

I  have  wondered  if  the  reason  of  its  behaviour  in  this  manner 
is  that  in  its  natural  habitat  this  is  its  season  for  growth? — 
J.  Turner,  Kent. 

Planting  Season— The  Falsity  of  Cheapness. 

The  seasonable  article  by  “  H.  D.”  under  this  heading  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  the  Journal  (page  323)  contains  much  of 
interest  to  intending  planters.  TAie  remarks  on  cheap  trees 
and  cheap  and  unreliable  labour  should  come  home  with  some 
force  to  many  people,  and  are  well  worth  bearing  in  mind  by 
all.  Really  good  arid  properly  prepared  young  trees  are  now 
produced  at  such  a  low  rate  by  our  leading  firms  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  pick  up  at  a  paltry 
figure  the  indifferent  material  too  frequently  met  with  in 
auction  rooms.  With  all  the  information  now  available  as  to 
the  merits  and  defects  of  varieties  it  is  quite  time  that  an  end 
was  made  of  planting  inferior  sorts. 

To  a  certain  extent  I  am  also  in  accord  with  the  writer’s 
remarks  as  to  planting  in  exposed  positions,  though  these  have 
their  bad  season.s  as  well  as  those  occupying  a  lower  levef.  One 
of  the  most  successful  fruit  farms  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  situated  in  a  hilly  district  of  Surrey.  Here,  vale  and  hillside 
are  fairly  evenly  balanced  in  proportions,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  though  there  may  be  a  dearth  in  one  portion,  a 
heavy  crop  may  be  gathered  from  the  differently  exposed  trees. 
One  season  it  may  be  the  low-lying  land  that  fails,  the  next 
the  high,  but  seldom  is  it  that  a  general  failure  prevails. — 
Provincial. 

Flavour  in  Fruits— A  fiuandary. 

As  a  close  reader  of  the  dear  old  Journal,  I  sometimes 
observe  anomalies,  and  the  following  excerpts  from  the  issue.s 
of  last  week  and  the  week  previous,  require  explanation  from 
the  powers  that  be.  The  question  comes  home  with  increased 
interest  at  this  moment,  for  I  have  been  nursing  hopes  of 
trying  the  pot-culture  of  Apple  trees.  But  I  want  to  know 
that  not  only  are  “  the  Gascoigne’s  samples  comforting  to  look 
at,”  I  also  want  flavour.  The  quotations  are  these  ; 

“  The  orchard  house  culture  of  Apples  on  a  large  scale  is 
expensive,  and  though  the  size,  colour,  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fruits  are  very  comforting,  the  flavour  is  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  a  cracked  old  Cox’s  from  a  scraggy  orchard 
tree.  This  would  seem  to  put  a  premium  on  ‘  scraggy  orchard 
trees  ’ ;  but  when  a  man  handles  and  eats  a  magnificent  Peas- 
good’s  or  Gascoigne’s  sample,  he  hesitates  to  complain  if  the 
flavour  falls  short  of  his  expectations,  as  judged  from  the  out-, 
side.” — J.  H.  D.,  page  306,  October  1. 

“  The  orchard  house  fruit  (at  Chiswick)  made  up  for  any  ^ 
I  deficiencies  in  the  outdoor  section,  and  was  superb.  It  mostly- 
came  from  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  but  it  had  a 
lesson  to  teach  to  wealthy  garden  owners,  namely,  that  if  they 
would  have  fine  fruit  irre.spective  of  season,  the  line  is  to  erect, 
orchard  houses  and  adopt  this  style  of  culture.  It  has  been 
proved  withiout  doubt  that  the  finest  Apples  and  Pears  can  be 
grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  in  these  da,vs  of  great  wealth  it 
is  the  finest  and  the  best  that  are  needed  for  the  tables  of  the 
affluent.  Considering  these  facts,  and  also  the  uncertainty  of 
the  British  climate,  as  experienced  this  year,  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  there  is  a  great  extension  of  orchard  house  fruit 
culture  in  the  future,  and  such  displays  as  that  recently  seen  at 
Chiswick  can  hardly  fail  to  give  impetus  to  the  movement.” — 
G.  H.  H.,  page  337,  Oetpber  8. 

Is  flavour  sacrificed  for  appearance,  or  not  ? — D.  0.  E. 
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Autumn  Decorations. 

At  this  season  a  wealth  of  artistic  material  lies  to  the 
hand  of  the  decorator.  Nature  is  in  her  most  harmonious 
mood  in  the  studies  she  gives  in  browns,  and  russet,  and  dull 
reds,  mingled  with  the  intense  crimson  of  many  berries.  The 
multi-coloured  tints  in  the  fronds  of  the  Bracken  are  simply 
enchanting,  and  the  Traveller’s  Joy  flings  its  long  trails  in  a, 
cloud  of  easy  gracefulness.  In  hedgerow  and  woodland  the 
artist  may  find  much  that  is  both  useful  and  beautiful  for  room 
and  table  decoration.  Let  him  leave  the  hothouse  beauties 
and  use  these  rustic  wares  while  he  may,  for  soon  blustering 
gales  will  sweep  away  much  of  this  dainty  shading  and  toning. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  have  noticed  the  lovely  hues  taken 
on  by  the  foliage  of  Rosa  rugosa  before  falling  ?  They  are  at 
times  most  delicate. — Decorator. 

- - 

Potatoes :  Northern  Star,  Evergood,  and  King  Edward  YII. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Yates  (page  337),  who 
inquires  as  to  the  merits  of  Northern  Star  Potato,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  my  experience  of  it.  In  this  particularly  wet 
and  sunless  season  it  has  yielded  with  me  at  the  rate  of  14  tons 
per  acre.  The  sets  were  planted  3ft  apart  each  way  on  April  24, 
on  rather  heavy  land,  not  by  any  means  ideal  soil  for  Potatoes. 
The  land  had  been  previously  well  dressed  with  farmyard 
manure,  about  20  tons  per  acre.  [See  Farm  page  this  week. 

■ — Ed.]  At  the  time  of  planting  it  received  a  mixture  of  bones, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate, 
respectively,  of  6cwt,  Icwt,  and  Icwt  per  acre.  When  the 
Potatoes  were  hilled  they  had  a  top-dressing  of  the  same 
quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When 
I  tell  yon  our  rainfall  here  for  August  and  September  amounted 
te  8.37in,  and  that  the  number  of  bad  or  doubtful  Potatoes 
amounted  to  four  tubers  to  the  ton,  I  think  Northern  Star’s 
disease-resisting  capability  speaks  for  itself. 

“  Evergood  ”  was  raised  also  by  Mr.  Findlay,  but  previous 
to  Northern  Star.  It  is  a  first-rate  main  crop,  and  seems  to 
improve  year  by  year,  but  it  does  not  yield  like  its  younger 
competitor.  [According  to  the  Spalding  test,  “Evergood”  was 
the  best  cropper.  See  page  3.51. — Ed.]  As  to  “Edward  Y"II.,” 
a  very  large  grower  of  it  has  lately  offered  to  exchange  10  tons 
Edward  VII.  for  1  ton  Northern  Star,  i  Comment  is  needless. 
— Alex.  M.  Wilson,  Bulb  Grower,  East  Keal,  Spilsby. 


Last  season  I  purchased  11b  of  Northern  Star  from  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  for  10s.  I  had  nine  small 
sets  which  were  divided  and  planted  in  the  usual  way,  and  left 
to  grow  as  they  might.  I  must  confess  to  doubting  that  they 
would  produce  much,  especially  as  they  received  a  check,  the 
tops  being  blackened  by  frost  when  about  6in  above  ground. 
A  surprise  awaited  me  when  they  were  lifted,  the  yield  being 
771b,  which,  I  think,  one  may  conclude  is  a  splendid  return. 
At  present  they  are  being  offered  from  3s.  6d.  per  lb  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  I  advise  everyone  desiring  good  value  for  their 
money  to  invest  in  the  “Northern  Star.”  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  “  Evergood  ”  I  conclude  it  is  an  equally  good  variety, 
and  I  shall  plant  a  good  quantity  of  these  next  season. — J.  W. 
Jones,  Knockin,  Oswestry. _ _ 

Results  so  far  go  to  prove  that  the  Northern  Star  is  uphold¬ 
ing  its  reputation,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  artificial 
and  only  so  much  boasting  to  keep  up  its  price.  My  own 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  a  most  prodigious  cropper, 
also  a  disease  resister,  for  whereas  several  other  varieties  were 
blackened  upwards  of  a  month  ago,  the  “Northern  Star”  re¬ 
mained  green  until  they  died  off  naturally.  Last  spring  I  pur¬ 
chased  21bs  of  “  Northern  Star  ”  and  received  six  Potatoes. 
These  were  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  when  all  the  eyes  had 
commenced  to  grow  the  Potatoes  were  cut  up,  each  slice  having 
a  growth  attached,  and  potted  into  3in  pots,  the  number  of 
growths  being  55.  When  they  had  become  established,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  threw  up  other  shoots,  which  I  took 
off  and  inserted  as  cuttings,  and  when  planting  time  came  I 
had  90  plants. 

They  w’ere  planted  out  during  the  last  week  in  May,  at  a 
distance  of  .30in  from  row  to  row  and  18in  in  the  row  (which 
looked  far  too  much  space  at  the  time,  but  which  proved  far 
too  little).  Subsequent  treatment  lay  in  earthing  up,  each  one 
being  done  individually,  by  bencling  down  the  growths  and 
filling  up  the  middle  with  fresh  soil  until  they  were  growing  in 
mounds  a  foot  high,  and  which  caused  them  to  send  out  innu¬ 
merable  roots  from  the  stems. 

By  the  middle  of  July  they  had  covered  all  the  space,  and 
you  could  not  see  between  the  rows;  and  at  the  end  of  August 
.some  of  the  growths  held  upright  measured  Oft.  They  were 
taken  up  on  Saturday  last,  October  10,  and  weighed,  there 
being  3031bs  of  tubers.  The  largest  root  turned  the  scale  at 
71bs,  and  several  roots  had  40  to  50  tubers  attached.  The 
cuttings  produced  as  heavy  a  weight  as  the  sfts,  but  not  so 


many  tubers  at  a  root,  they  not  having  “run”  to  the,  same 
extent  as  the  original  sets.  When  this  variety  becomes  cheap 
enough  to  plant  whole  sets  in  the  ordinai’y  way  the  crops  pro¬ 
duced  will  be  enormous. 

Some  “  Evergoods  ”  that  were  tried  in  the  same  way  a.s  the 
“Northern  Star”  only  averaged  41bs  to  each  root,  grew  only 
18in  high,  and  never  looked  happy  all  the  summer  under  such 
treatment,  although  it  was  similar  to  that  described. — 
F.  K.  D.,  Cheshire. 

- - 

The  Colouring  of  Apples. 

May  I  ask-  a  few  questions  ?  What  are  the  conditions  that 
favour  the  colouring  of  fruits,  but  more  particularly  Apples  ? 
I  had,  from  experience,  concluded  that  sunshine  was  the 
greatest  factor,  especially  where  the  trees  are  mulched  or 
otherwise  fed,  and  thus  have  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritive 
material.  Sun.shine  has  not  the  same  effect  on  fruits  where 
the  .soil  is  poor,  and  no  feeding  is  supplied. 

Then,  again,  one  has  noted  the  quick  changes  to  a  ruddy 
tone  caused  by  sharp,  cold  nights,  and  certainly  cold  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  factor  that  causes  the  colour-changes,  by  culti¬ 
vators  in  general.  But,  lastly.  What  amount  of  effect  has  wind 
and  rain  ?  Are  their  influences  (in  the  case  of  pot  trees  at  all 
events)  greater  than  either  sun  or  sharp  nights?  I  ask  because 
lately  I  was  informed  by  a  firm  of  fruit  growers  that  “  they 
would  rather  be  Avithout  the  sun  than  the  wind  and  rain,  for 
the  colouring  of  fruit.”  Can  Mr.  Willis  bring  science  to  bear 
on  the  question?  Can  “H.  D.,”  or  George  Abbey,  or  “W.  S.,” 
or  any  of  your  many  readers,  give  me  (and  others)  the  benefit 
of  their  opinions?  The  matter  is  one  of  much  interest.— 
"  Lamasool.” 

Hardy  Fuchsias. 

Referring  to  your  paragraph  on  page  305,  I  think  that 
amongst  cultivators  of  hardy  Fuchsias  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  agreement  Avhich  is  the  true  Riccartoni  variety.  I  have 
known  as  many  as  four  names  given  to  the  one  variety,  viz.  : 
globosa,  Riccartoni,  tomentosa  and  sanguinea.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
I  note,  says  F.  Riccartoni  is  a  seedling  from  F.  macro.stemma 
globosa,  which  is  Cjuite  sufficient  to  account  for  these  two 
names  being  given  to  the  one  plant.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  sanguinea  or  tomentosa  in  any  way  applicable  to  the 
variety,  and  am  inclined  to  think  globosa  is  the  correct  name. 
Whether  or  not  I  am  wrong  I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  like 
someone  to  give  information  on  the  point. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  these  hardy  Fuchsias  (globosa  especi¬ 
ally)  luxuriating  so  much  as  in  Norfolk.  Ai’ound  Cromer,  close 
to  the  sea,  they  succeed  splendidly.  In  Lord  Battersea’s  garden 
at  Overstrand,  evithin  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  sea,  plants  8ft 
high,  and  double  that  width,  are  to  be  seen.  In  a  small  church¬ 
yard  close  by,  too,  they  are  groAving  and  floAvering  amazingly 
every  year.  Of  course  the  hardier  and  sturdier  the  plants  are 
grown  the  better  they  pass  through  a  sevei’e  winter.  Much 
rank  manure  cannot  be  good  for  that  purpose,  although  free¬ 
dom  of  growth  is  necessary  to  give  a  profusion  of  blossom 
which  these  hardy  Amrieties  are  characteristic  of. — E.  M. 

- «»■»>■ - 

A  Hint  for  Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

You  Avill  see  from  the  leaflet  I  .send  that  at  least  one  society 
goes  the  proper  Avay  to  business,  and  besides  preparing  one  to 
receive  a  lecture,  by  giving  the  briefly  outlined  frame  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  greatly  assists  one  afterwards  in  remembering 
the  aspects  of  the  discourse.  The  Ip.swich  Gardeners’  Society 
Avill  be  favoured  by  a  lecture  from  Mr.  A.  Martinelli  on  the 
15th  inst.,  and  the 'following  synopsis  has  been  sent  out,  and  is 
what  I  think  ought  tO'  be  made  a  general  rule.  It  is  done  in  a 
few  cases,  but  not  often  enough. — Lantern  lecture  on  the  ‘  Evo¬ 
lution  of  a  Flower.”  Synopsis  : 

I. — Earth’s  ba!5is  a  crystalline  rock  ;  absence  of  organic  remains. 
First  trace  of  vegetation.  Primary  types  of  land  plants, — 
Lichens;  Fungi.  “  Livem-ort  ” — its  fructification,  stomata 
and  viviparous  buds.  Scale  and  true  Mosses. 

II.  — Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Ferns  anti  Conifers.  Silver  Tree. 

III.  — Carboniferous. 

Coal-forming  plants ;  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  Calamites, 
&c. 

IV.  — Oolite,  roe  stone  of  Dorset. 

Cycads;  Conifers  and  Ferns.  Fossil  forest  of  Cycads. 

V.  — Tertiary,  vegetation  tropical. 

Tree  Palms;  Custard-apple,  Cinnamon;  Wellingtonia,  &c. 

VI.  — Recent  Vegetation. 

EqUiseta;  parts  of  a  floAver  ;  pollen,  its  form;  sculpture  and 
germination.  Bloom  of  MeadoAV  Grass.  Inflorescence  of 
YeAV.  Cuckoo-pint.  Venus’  Fly-trap.  Water  Crowfoot. 
Lesser  Celandine.  Formation  of  petals.  Evolution  of 
carpels  and  their  retrogression  to  leaves.— F. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  October  13th, 

A  most  varied  exhibition  rvas  brought  together  on  Tuesday 
last,  there  being  Chrysanthemums,  Dalilias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Peilargoniums,  foliage  plants,  Orchids,  B'Cgonias,  and  fruit  in 
liberal  array.  Sixty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected.  A  paper 
on  Raspberry  and  Strawberry  culture  by  Mr.  Hudson,  was, 
iiwing  to  the  illnes.s  of  the  latter,  read  by  M.  Alf.  H.  Pearson. 
Only  four  awards  were  made  in  all. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  Jeremiah  Colman,  F.  Wellesley,  Jas.  Douglas, 
N.  A.  Bilnev,  G.  F.  Moore,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W.  Ashton,  E. 
Hill,  M.  Gleeson,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  J.  AYihon-Potter,  and  H.  Little. 

Orchids  filled  one  side  of  the  hall.  Messrs.  J.  A^eitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  brilliant  display  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  most  of 
them  bearing  two,  three,  four,  and  five  flowers.  Amongst  the 
be.st  were  Lselio-Cattleyas  x  Ny.sa,  L.-C.  x  AA'ellsiana.  L.-C.  x 
Aphrodite.  L.-C.  x  Antimachus  cariiea,  Cattleya  Mantini,  C.  x 
Mrs.  J.  W.  AA'hitlcT,  C.  x  Enid,  and  C.  AA'endlandiana  together 
with  a  fine  batch  of  C.  labiata  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.  (gi’ower,  Mr.  F.  AA^.  Thurgood),  Stamford  Hill,  N., 
had  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  x  Mrs.  J.  AV.  AA’hitley,  C.  x  Mrs.  Pitt  (a 
sweet  and  beautiful  flower),  Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  crispum, 
Dendrobium  A’ictoria  Regina,  and  other  subjects.  (Silver  Flora 
Aledal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  from  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
sent  well-flowered  plants  of  O.  grande,  C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  C.  Gas- 
fcelliana  alba,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum,  Tricopilia 
nobilis,  C.  Mantini  nobilior,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Herts,  for 
Lselio-Cattleya  Ny.sa  superba.  It  bore  eleven  fine  flowers  on 
four  leads. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  E.'^q.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Jos. 
Cheat  Henry  Esling,  AA^.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Ed. 
Beckitt,  Horace  J.  Wright,  J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  C.  G.  A. 


Nix,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  AAhllard,  G.  Norman,  Geo.  AA’^ythes,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  Owen  Thomas,  Geo.  H.  Maycock. 

Fruiting  Apple  trees  were  shown  in  pots  from  AAhn.  Paul  and 
Son,  erf  Waltham  Cross.  The  trees  were  exeiuplarj'  mcdel.'<,  well 
furnished  with  stout  young  wood,  and  carrying  numbers  of  fruits. 
The  varieties  were  Cellini  Pippin.  Gascoigne’.s  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Allington  Pippin,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Rojml  Jubilee,  and 
Emperor  Alexander.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Lady  'bate  (gardener,  Mr.  VVm.  Howe),  Park  Hill,  Streatham. 
made  a  really  fine  display  of  Grapes,  feurteen  blacks  and  thirteen 
whites.  Tho  Alicantes  were  large,  well  finished,  and  good; 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  were  very  fair.  Small  plantlets 
of  Pandanus  gracillima  in  thumb  pots,  together  with  Smilax  and 
coloured  A"ine  leave.®,  were  placed  in  front,  and  added  to  the 
effect.  He  also  showed  fruiting  plants  of  Callicarpa  purpurea, 
the  magenta-purjfle  flowers  being  in  cluster’s  on  slender  stems 
at  iirtervals.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

E.  C.  Hambro,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  AA^m.  Beale),  Hayes  Place, 
Hayes,  Kent,  staged  ten  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
all  from  Amines  in  a  cool  hou.se,  and  they  were  as  black  as  Sloes, 
even  in  size,  finely  shaped,  and  in  all  respects  excellent  in 
ap2rearance  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Bottles  of  Elderberry  syrup  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Miller. 
Moylem,  Marlow.  She  had  the  following  note : — “  Elderberry 
.syrup  may  be  taken  as  a  liqueur.  Two  tablespoonfuls  added  to 
a  tumbler  of  boiling  water  make  an  excellent  drink  for  colds 
and  cold  weather.” 

Mes.srs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  a  new  variety 
of  Apple  named  “Middle  Green,”  from  Frogmore  Prolific  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  It  is  a  beautiful  Apple  of  medium  size, 
smooth  and  roundish,  with  clear  yellow  skin,  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  eye  is  in  a  small  depre.ssed  cavity,  with  a 
characteristic  tiny  rise  at  one  side.  The  characters  of  the  parents 
seem  well  blended.  The  fruits  are  odorous  and  attractive  in 
cverv  way,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  first-rate  dessert  Apple. 

Mes-sre.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  from  Rothesay,  sent  Dwarf  Blood-red 
Cabbages,  neat  and  .solid  ;  also  Dobbie’s  Large  Red  Shallots  (from 
seeds  .sown  in  March,  1900),  and  others  from  bulbs  planted  in 
February. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph  camo  from  Mr.  Harris,  The  Gardens. 
Bucklebury  Place,  and  the  fruits  were  well  flavoured.  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  00,  Canterbury  Road,  Croydon,  sent  a  jar  of  green 
Tomato  pickle,  the  receipt  for  which  rve  hope  to  print.  He  had 
a  vote  of  thanks  awarded.  A  boxful  of  (Gordon  Castle  Plums 
(like  a  Japanese  or  Kelsey  Plum  in  shape  and  colour)  came  from 
Mr.  Chas.  AA'ebster,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens,  Fochabers,  N.B. 
Strawberry-Raspberries  were  shown  from  Mrs.  Gleadow,  Lad- 
brooke  Grove,  AA’. 


Winter=g:arden  at  Moulton  Paddocks,  Newmarket.  (S  e  page  346). 
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JiicharCion  ct  Co. 

Winter  Garden  in  the  Public  Park,  Wolverhampton.  (See  page  346.) 


Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May,  Chas.  T.  Drnery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  Janies 
Walker,  Amos  Perry,  John  Gunn,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm.  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  John  Jennings,  Chas.  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix,  Chas. 
Jefferies,  C.  J.  Salter,  Wm.  Cuthhert.son,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.,H.  Jenkins, 
Chas.  Blick,  Ed.  Mawley,  and  Geo.  'Paul. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Riclimond,  opened  the  autumn  season  by 
a  wonderful  exhibit  of  Aucuba  vera,  the  plants  a  foot 
high,  covered  with  clusters  of  .scarlet  berries.  From 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  came  an  interesting  exhibit 
of  Polygonum  molle.  Aster  versicolor,  also  two  fine  forms  of 
Aster  Amellus.  That  labelled  No.  1  is  certainly  in  advance  ;of 
many  named  varieties.  Begonias  were  well  displayed  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  being  chiefly  formed  of  singles  arranged  in  colours.  They 
undoubtedly  bore  evidence  of  good  culture  and  a  fine  strain. 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester,  contributed  four  boxes 
of  Roses,  exhibited  in  first-rate  style  for  the  present  month. 
The  best  were  John  Ru.skin,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Madame  Hoste,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Ellen 
Drew',  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messr.s.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  made  a  large 
display  of  Begonias  of  the  wdnter-blooming  type.  The  varieties 
were  Agatha  Oompacta,  a  delightful  dwarf  blooming  pink ; 
Ideala,  a  bright  rosy  red  with  much  larger  flowers;  Agatha, 
pink;  and  Mrs.  Heal,  crimson,  the  most  attractive  of  all.  The 
same  firm  also'displayed  a  small  group  of  Dsedalacanthus  paiwus, 
a  dwarf-,  plant  with  violet  flowers,  together  with  a  collection  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  best  varieties  being  Snowdrop,  Florence 
Miskin,  Conan  Doyle,  Lord  Curzon,  Dryden,  and  Mary  Seaton. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

From  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  M^est  Norwood,  there  also 
came  a  nice  exhibit  of  winter-flowmring  Begonias,  which  were 
represented  by  well  flowered  plants  of  Turnford  Hall  and  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Avhile  boxes  of  Streptocarpus  hybrids  and 
a  gooel  strain  of  Gloxinias  completed  a  nice  dtsplay.  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  made  a  small  exhibit  of  Asters,  Nerines, 
Crocus  speciosus,  and  plants  of  Shortia.  galaeifolia. 

Mr.  E.  C.  LaAvson,  32,  Ashley  Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  exhibited 
a  neAV  tree  tie,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  which  is  .sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  consisting  of  strong  brown  webbing  Avith  a  buckle, 
Avhich  is  easily  adjusted. 

A  glorious  exhibit  of  Draosena  Victoria  AA’as  staged  by  Me.ssrs. 
W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  CheLsea.  These  Avere  all  speci¬ 
mens,  excellently  coloured,  and  with  eA'ery  leaf  perfect.  (Cultural 
Commendation). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  CraAvley.  .still  maintained  the 
popularity  of  that  autumn  flower  the  Dahlia.  They  were  chiefl.v 
.singles,  although  there  Avere  tAA’o  boxes  of  pompons  richly 


coloured.  The  most  conspicuous  singles  were  The  Bride,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Amos  Perry,  W.  C.  Harvey,  Duke  of  York,  Meta, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Hilda,  and  Beauty’s  Eye.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.)  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  made  a  nice  display 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  (Silver  Banksian  Medal),  and  Mes.srs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  exhibited  grand  decoratiA^e  exhibit  of 
Dahlias.  The  mounds  consisted  of  excellent  varieties  arranged 
with  autumnal  foliage.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  Winstanley, 
Zephyr,  J.  H.  Jackson,  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Galliard,  C.  G.  Stre'd- 
wick.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Alpha.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  Bouvardias  and  Ferns. 

Messns.  Ambrose  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  display  consisting  of  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and 
Turnford  Hall,  good  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Liliums  in  variety. 
Azalea  mollis,  and  Spiraea  japonica  ;  also  an  exhibit  of  the  new 
Grape  Melton  Constable,  AA'ith  a  few  Apples  and  Roses.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  gardener  toi  F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House, 
Croydon,  staged  a  group  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
type,  the  pink  form  staged  being  a  reversion  from  Caledonia  to 
the  hybrid  form. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  had  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  hardy  autumn  floAV'ers  comprised  chiefly  of  Asters,  in 
Avhich  Avere  noted  A.  horizontalis,  A.  Shorti,  A.  Amellus,  Fram- 
fieldi,  A.  A.  OnAA’ard,  A.  cordifolius  Photograph,  and  A.  rubra. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  display  in  the  hall,  composed  as  it  Avas  of  perennial 
Asters  in  variety,  arranged  in  large  groups  on  the  ground  floor, 
which  displayed  mo.st  effectively  the  varieties  staged.  A  few  of 
the  most  prominent  AA’ere  A.  cordifolius  elegans,  A.  Delight,  A. 
King  EdAvard  VH.,  Triumph,  Osprey,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and 
Mrs.  Raynor.  (Sih'er  Banksian  Medal). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook,  made  a  nice  dis¬ 
play  of  cut  varieties,  the  chief  being  Harvest  Home,  White 
Quintus,  O.  J.  Quintus,  Mons.  E.  P.  Van  Geert,  La  Pactole, 
Nellie  BroAvn,  Goacher’s  Crimson,  and  Roi  des  Blanches. 

There  Avere  two  really  good  groups  of  plants  exhibited.  The 
first  to  be  noted  Avere  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea,  Avho  put  up  a  large  collection,  which  ought  to  have  had 
a  larger  space  allotted  it.  The  plants  Avere  Avell  groAvn,  and  the 
flowers  excellent,  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  being  Britannia, 
Miss  Cicely,  Louise,  Calvat’s  ’99,  Henry  Perkins,  Miss  R,  Hunt. 
Mis.s  Elsie  Fulton,  and  Miss  Olive  Miller.  The  flowers  AA’ere  of 
exhibition  quality. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  made  a  pretty  group  of 
Japanese  varieties,  the  best  being  Miss  Cicely,  Lily  Moimtford, 
Ernest  Bettisworth,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Marquise  V.  Venosta, 
and  Baden  Powell.  tSilver  Flora  Medal). 

From  Me.ssrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  EarlsAA'ood,  Surrey,  came 
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a  nice  display  of  early-flowering  varieties,  W'ith  a  few  specimen 
blooms  of  the  Japanese.  The  best  early  varieties  were  “  Cactus,” 
La  Pactole,  Reggie,  Carrie,  Rosie  (a  grand  buff),  Polly,  and 
groups  of  promising  single  seedlings.  In  the  large  flowered 
section,  Merstham  Yellow  was  the  most  prominent.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  made  a  good  exhibit 
of  Chi-y.santhemums  in  a  cut  state.  The  most  noteworthy  decora¬ 
tive  varieties  were  Decorator  (a  promising  bronze).  Pink  Beauty, 
Safeguard,  Harry  Gover,  Mons.  Mestivier,  and  La  Pactole. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Apple,  Middle  Green  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  medium  sized, 
yellow-skinned,  odorous  dessert  Apple,  from  Frogmore  Prolific  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  A.M. 

Leelio-Gattleya  Norba  superha  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — 
Parentage :  C.  Mossife  and  L.  xanthina.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a 
pale  bronzy-tea  colour,  vei-y  sweet  and  pretty.  The  lip  is  fiuted, 
opening  in  front,  and  is  delicately  coloured  light  mauve-purple,  the 
throat  being  yolk-of-egg  hue.  A.M. 

Melon,  Barnes'  Fiscal  Problem  (Mr.  W.  Barnes). — A  large-sized, 
creamy  coloured,  netted  Melon,  with  deep  red  fiesh.  Excepting  for 
the  name,  we  are  full  of  praise  for  it.  A.M.  From  A.  T.  Walter,  Esq., 
Bear  Wood. 

Ncplirolepis  Mayi  (H.  B.  May,  Edmonton). — The  pinnte  or  leaflets 
are  tortuous,  and  inclined  to  become  crested.  Large  plants  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  handsome,  but  in  a  young  state  the  fronds  are  stiff  and  held 
erect.  F.C.C. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  when  J,  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq.,  C.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  J.P.,  presided  over  a  very  large  attendance.  Mr.  John 
Basham,  F.R.H.S.,  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled  “  Notes  on  Hardy 
Fruits,  especially  Apples  and  Pears.” 

After  addressing  the  audience  at  some  considerable  length  on 
the  history  of  the  Apple,  pointing  out  districts  that  centuries 
ago  were  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  and  fruitful  orchards ; 
but  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  great  damage  was  done 
to  them.  Unfortunately  since  then  no  one  seemed  to  have 
replenished  these  orchard  plots.  Mr.  Basham  did  not  hesitate 
in  saying  that  better  Apples  liad  been  grown  in  the  Valley  of 
Glamorgan  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld  ;  yet,  he  said, 
people  do  not  plant,  owing  chiefly  to  the  insecure  holdings  of 
tenancy. 

Twenty  excellent  dishes  of  very  fine  Apples  and  Pears  were 
staged  by  the  lecturer,  which  illustrated  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  only  larger,  but  better  in  flavour,  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  imijorted  ones.  After  such  a  lengthy  lecture,  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  historical  details,  Mr.  Basham  was  accorded  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  was  also  unanimously  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  for  the  collection  of  fruit,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder  was  also  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a  new 
type  of  Dahlia,  viz.,  a  Cactus  pompon  “Alary.”  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  president. — J,  Julian. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  October  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell’s 
Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Aloir,  gardener, 
Rosehaugh,  Inverness-shire,  read  a  paper  on  “  Pear  Trees  on 
Walls,”  a  paper  full  of  sound  practical  commonsense  instructions 
aS  to  his  growth  of  Pears  on  the  cordon  system,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  for  general  purposes.  He  recommended 
Pears  on  the  Quince  stock.  With  such  cordons  he  gets  quickly  a 
crop  of  fruit,  and  soon  covers  his  walls.  It  matters  little  whether 
they  are  oblique  or  perpendicular;  but  for  walls  of  12ft  or  less 
he  preferred  them  oblique.  The  soil  he  recommended  is  old  turf, 
with  a  little  bonemeal,  keeping  the  roots  from  going  down  to  the 
subsoil.  He  strongly  recommended  thinning  of  both  blossom 
and  fruit,  protecting  from  frosst-,  syringing  with  some  insecti- 
side,  such  as  quassia  extract,  and  root-pruning  after  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  paper  was  of  a  most  interesting  description,  and 
was  appreciatively  listened  to.  In  after  discussion  Mr.  Grieve, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  part.  A  very  ivarm 
vote  of  thanks  w'as  awarded  to  Mr.  Moir. 

Mr.  Aloir,  in  illustration  of  his  paper,  exhibited  a  large  and 
very  excellent  display  of  fruit — Apples,  Pears.  Apricots,  and 
Peaches — which  showed  evidence  of  very  high  culture,  and  quite 
astonished  the  members  present.  For  size  and  colour  these  could 
not  be  readily  surpassed  in  any  climate  or  in  any  season.  There 
were  in  all  .sixty  varieties,  sonie  of  the  chief  of  wliich  were 
Pears:  Beurre  Spring,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Alarie  Benoist,  Pitma.ston 
Duchess  (from  pots  and  ivall).  Fertility,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre 
Baltet  pere,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Apples:  Worcester 
Pearmain  (extra  good),  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Allington  Pippin, 
Newton  Wonder,  Manx  Codlin,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston 
Pippin,  &c.  ;  also  Diamond  Peach,  and  Moorpark,  Gros  Peach, 
and  Breda  Apricots.  A  special  silver  medal  and  cultural  certifi¬ 
cate  W'as  awarded  Air.  Moir  for  the  collection.  Alessrs.  James 
Griev'e  and  Sons  exhibited  a  plant  of  Alarie  Alasse  Chrys- 
ar^tehemum,  showing  a  beautiful  pure  white  sport,  which  at  the 


meeting  was  named  White  Duchess.  This  was  much  admired  and 
aw'arded  a  finst  class  certificate.  Air.  Brown,  gardener,  Silver- 
knowe,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  leading 
varieties  of  early  Chrysanthemums.  Air.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge, 
sent  a  stem  of  Pleroma  (Tibouchina)  sarmentosa.  Air.  Todd, 
Shandwick  Place,  exhibited  a  very  handsome  bow  l  of  Harpelium 
Aliss  Alellish  arranged  most  artistically  in  a  large  sized  “  Floral 
Aid  ”  stand.  The  president  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Beckenham  Horticultural. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  session  (“  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and 
Packing  Apples  as  Practised  in  Canada”)  was  delivered  by 
Cecil  H.  Hooper  a  day  or  two  ago.  The  lecturer  said  that  .spray¬ 
ing  is  much  more  practised  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  one  reason  being  that  insect  pests  appear  to 
be  more  de.structive  there  than  here,  owing  to  the  very  large 
breadths  of  fruit  trees.  He  mentioned  oJie  owner  who  had 
1,600  acres  of  Apple  orchards,  trees  being  planted  at  30ft  to 
Edit  apart,  and  spraying  can- be  done  most  economically  by  using 
horse  labour.  The  lecturer  had  with  him  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrating  the  various  .stages  Avhen  flower  buds,  &c., 
should  be  sprayed.  Several  recipes  lA-ere  given  (with  cost)  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  biting  and  sucking  insects.  Air. 
AVebster,  Kelsey  Park,  placed  on  the  table  ripe  fruit  and  foliage 
of  Alonstera  deliciosa,  ivhich  attracted  attention.  At  the  close, 
hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  aivarded  to  both  lecturer  and  chair¬ 
man. — -T.  C. 

Trenching  and  its  Advantages. 

This  W’as  the  title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Reading  and  District  Garden'ers’  Alutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  W.  Tumhain,  The  Gardens,  Culham 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames.  The  subject  was  treated  in  a  most 
practical  manner  under  the  follow’ing  headings :  — Inversion  of 
soil ;  Tentative  deepening  or  mixing,  and  the  usual  ivay  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  top  spit  in  its  natural  manner  on  the  top  and  breaking 
up  the  .‘Subsoil.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that 
trenching  was  one  of  the  most  important  operations  within  the 
whole  range  of  horticulture,  and  that  the  very  germ  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  good  trenching  was  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated 
earth,  and  improve  its  quality  by  converting  a  certain  amount 
of  hard  subsoil  into  porous  surface  soil.  Needless  to  say,  that 
with  .such  a  subject  a  lively  and  intere.sting  discussion  follow’ed, 
in  which  AIe.ssrs.  Powell,  Nevs,  Townsend,  Hinton,  Cox,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Bright,  Martin,  Wilson,  Judd,  Exler,  Herridge,  Dore. 
and  Foster  took  part.  The  Society’s  certificate  was  aw’arded 
to  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg.  Ropley  Lodge  Gardens,  Alresford,  Hants,  for 
a  group  of  splendidly-grown  plants  of  Primpula  obconioa  rosea. 
The  individual  flowers  were  very  fine,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Nash,  of  Bulinershe  Court  Gardens,  staged  a  dish  of 
splendid  Tomatoes,  Best  of  All,  and  Mr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens, 
“  Preston,”  vases  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums. 

j  - - *  — ^  ^ - 

Weather  Notes. 

Great  Bains  and  High  Winds. 

Enormous  destruction  ha.s  again  been  caused  by  wind  and 
rain  throughout  the  entire  kingdom  ivithin  the  past  week.  Rivers 
are  all  in  spate ;  low-lying  regions  are  flooded ;  corn  crops  that 
w’ere  cut  and  stacked  have  in  places  been  swept  away ;  and  as 
the  Scottish  weather  notes  show,  much  of  the  harvest  in  Noiffh 
Britain  is  still  uncut.  Within  a  few  days  the  year  1903  will  show 
the  highest  rainfall  since  the  Aleteorological  Office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1866.  The  highest  fall  experienced  since  that  j’ear 
Avas  in  1879,  AA’hen  in  London  it  registered  31.99. 

Notes  from  NeAston  Mearns,  near  ClasgoAv. 

i  Summer  has  entirely  gone,  that  is  to  say,  the  season  aa’o  call 
summer.  We  have  had  no  summer  this  year,  and  here  autumn 
i.s  on  us  all  at  once.  We  .scarcely  can  think  that  it  is  only  three 
months  back  Avhen  w'e  had  the  longe.st  day.  However,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  the  country  is  looking  fine  at  present.  The  fiowers  are 
noAv  gone,  and  if  it  Avere  not  for  a  good  bloom  of  a  Rose  here 
and  there,  Ave  may  say  tliat  AA’inter  is  here.  The  frost  of  tAvo 
weeks  ago  blackened  everything,  and  again  on  Saturday  last, 
.6deg  AA’ere  registered,  putting  an  end  to  those  fioAvers  fortunate 
enough  to  stand  the  spell  of  frost  preceding.  Rain  has  fallen 
intermittently  since  the  month  came  in,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
such  a  large  amount  of  grain  standing  out  in  it  all.  In  some 
places  cutting  has  not  been  completed.  I  fear  that  unless  good 
Aveather  sets  in  at  once,  there  is  little  hope  of  saving  what  grain 
is  out.  To-day  (Monday,  October  12)  it  is  simply  pouring,  not 
to  speak  of  yesterday ;  and  after  Friday  and  Saturday’s  good 
weather  it  Avas  expected  that  the  harvest  would  be  continued  in 
fair  conditions,  but,  alas!  w’e  perhaps  should  say,  “Old  times 
are  changed,  old  manners  gone.” — N.  R. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

CHECKING  THE  WINTER  MOTH. — From  the  present  time 
until  the  end  of  the  year  the  winter  moth  is  on  the  wing,  but  it 
is  only  the  male  moths  which  fly,  the  females  being  only  fur¬ 
nished  with  rudimentary  wings,  consequently  they  have  to  crawl 
up  the  stems  or  trunks,  of  Apple  trees  chiefly,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  eggs.  It  is  while  in  the  act  of  ascending  the 
stems  that  means  should  be  taken  to  trap  the  female  moths. 
This  is  best  done  by  tying  grease-proof  paper  round  the  trunks 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  case  of  standard  trees,  but 
necessarily  lower  with  bush  trees,  and  smearing  this  Avell  over 
Avith  ordinary  cart'  grease,  or  Horne’s  fruit  tree  dressing.  In 
attempting  to  cross  the  band  of  grease  the  moths  are  trapped, 
also  should  they  pass  underneath  the  paper,  their  progress  is 
stayed  by  the  tie  Avhich  bars  tbe  Avay.  Although  the  moths  are 
not  general  until  November,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  bands 
early  so  as  to  catch  the  first  on  the  move.  The  grease  Avill  dry 
up  in  time,  but  before  this  happens  smear  the  bands  Avith  a  fresh 
supply ;  in  fact,  keep  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  a  sticky  con¬ 
dition.  A  flat  knife  may  be  used  to  lay  on  the  grease,  Avhich 
should  be  in  a  condition  that  it  does  not  run. 

TREPARATIONS  FOR  PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES.— The 
most  important  matter  requiring  attention  prior  to  planting  any 
kind  of  fruit  tree  or  bush  is  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Where  any  large  plot  of  ground  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
fruit,  the  best  method  of  preparation  is  to  trench  the  ground, 
not  doing  so  and  bringing  up  inert  material  to  the  surface,  but 
deepening  the  AAdiole  bulk  tAvo  spits  deep  by  the  process  knoAvn  as 
bastard  trenching.  Briefly  described,  this  is  a  method  of  trench¬ 
ing  Avhereby  tAvo  spits  of  .soil  are  moved,  but  still  holding  the 
same  relative  position.  Only  in  very  poor  material  should 
manure  be  applied,  and  then  only  liberally  for  small  bush 
fruits  and  StraAvberries.  Rich  soil  in  the  case  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  stone  fruits,  producing  over-luxuriant  growth.  Where  a  tree 
here  and  there  is  only  required  to  be  planted  stations  of  sufficient 
size  may  be  prepared.  These  AA'ill  suffice.if  6ft  or  8ft  in  diameter. 
Break  up  to  a  good  depth,  and  place  in  drainage,  if  the  ground 
is  Avaterlogged,  or  raise  the  soil  above  the  natural  level.  For 
planting  trees  against  Avails  a  Avidth  of  border  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  of  3ft  tO'  6ft.  The  former  Avill  do  for  cordons,  the  latter 
for  fan-shaped  and  horizontally  trained  specimens.  All  details 
as  regards  the  soil  having  been  settled,  there  still  remain  several 
minor  points  to  be  seen  to.  Tall  trees  or  standards  Avill  require 
.stakes,  and  these  should  be  provided  in  readiness,  together  AAuth 
ties  and  .straAV  or  .strips  of  caiiAUS  toi  prevent  abrasion  of  the 
bark.  Some  flaky  manure  to  spread  over  the  roots  as  a  mulch¬ 
ing  is  necessary  also. 

THE  TREES  ON  ARRIVAL  FROM  THE  NURSERY  must 
be  carefully  unpacked,  the  roots  pruned,  and  spread  out  carefully 
in  a  trench  of  moist  soil  to  recoAmr  someAvhat  before  the  final 
planting,  Avhich,  of  course,  may  be  delayed  by  the  Aveather 
Under  this  treatment  the  trees  Avill  not  suffer,  but  may  be  form¬ 
ing  young  fibrous  roots 

THINNING  ORCHARD  TREES.  —  Trees  standing’  too 
thickly  upon  the  ground  in  orchards  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  pro¬ 
ductive.  They  are  simply  spoiling  each  other  by  the  Avhole.sale 
exclusion  of  light  and  air.  In  such  case.s  drastic  measures  are 
necessary.  First  of  all  the  trees  them.selves  should  be  thinned 
so  as  to  leave  space  all  round  each.  Then  Avill  folloAv  the  thin¬ 
ning  Put  of  branches  ;  but  too  much  ought  not  to  be  effected 
at  once.  A  little  readju.stment  may  be  made,  and  dead  or  very 
AA’eakly  Avocd  removed.  Tliis  Aiill  suffice  for  one  season.  A  more 
general  thinning  and  regulation  may  be  effected  Avhere  no  pre- 
Auous  thinning  of  trees  has  been  necessary. 

WALL  TREES. — Branch  thinning  and  sour  thinning  may 
Avell  be  carried  out  this  month.  The  branches  of  horizontally 
trained  trees  are  frequently  too  closely  together,  and  this  is  mo.st 
apparent  Avhen  the  spurs  are  elongated,  so  that  those  proceeding 
from  one  branch  compete  Avith  those  from  others.  Branches, 
however,  should  not  be  too  thickly  placed  if  not  nearer  each  other 
than  a  foot.  CroAvding  most  likely  is  then  caused  by  the  near- 
ness  together  of  clu.sters  of  .spurs.  Take  the  opportunity  to  first 
tliin  these  out,  and  then  to  shorten  the  most  prominent  anti 
the  least  fruitful  parts.  By  carrying  this  out  for  a  feiv  years 
a  gradual  improvement  Avill  be  effected. 

i^KAINED  MALL  TREES  must  also  be  examined 
removing  croAvded  branches  and  .shoots,  Aveakly  and  useless  spray’ 
exhairsted  and  debilitated  groAvths.  If  spur  growths  are  present 
a.s  tliey  may  be  on  trees  not  Avholly  confined  to  being  furnished 
with  young  shoots,  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  usually  are,  they  i 


should  be  gradually  reduced  in  length  so  as  to  keep  the  spur.s 
close  to  the  Ai'all.  The  trimming  and  pruning  effected  aauII  neces¬ 
sitate  the  re-arranging  of  the  trees  on  the  Avail  or  fence.  This 
Avill  permit  of  giAung  full  effect  to  the  principle  of  alloAving  ample 
space  for  all  the  main  bearing  parts,  and  ensuring  good  crop.s. — 
East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES  FOR  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER.— Pruning,  if  not 
already  done,  must  not  be  further  delayed,  as  early  and  com¬ 
plete  rest  for  a  foAv  AAceks  contributes  to  an  even  break.  Pruning 
to  tAvo  buds  is  usually  folloAved  by  a  good  shoAv  of  useful  bunches, 
but  if  such  has  not  been  so  in  previous  years,  or  larger  bunche.s 
are  desired,  the  shoots  may  be  left  a  little  longer,  or  pruned 
to  the  most  promising  bud  near  to  thei  base.  What,  hoAAever, 
is  gained  in  size  of  bunch  is  usually  lost  in  compactness  thereof, 
unevenness  of  berries,  and  bad  finish.  Besides,  bunche.s  of  lib 
to  21b  weight  are  quite  large  enough  for  early  Grapes. 

Remove  any  loose  bark,  but  avoid  the  close  peeling  and 
scraping  that  injures  the  rods,  and  Avash  them  with  tepid  soapy 
Avater,  4oz  paraffin  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  or  Avhere'  there 
has  been  red  spider,  loz  caustic  .soda  and  loz  pearlash  to  a 
gallon  of  Avater,  or  Avhere  there  has  been  fungi  trouble  use  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  loz  to  IJ  gallon  of  Avater,  apply 
carefully,  but  ju.st  Avetting  cAmry  part  Avith  -a  brush  moistened 
in  the  solution.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  AvoodAvork  of  the  hoAise 
and  limewash  the  Avails.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  if  not  to  the  Avhole  extent  of  the  border,  for  a  distance 
of  3ft  or  4ft  from  the  stem,  and  supply  fresh  loam  so  as  to 
encourage  neAv  fibres,  and  an  extension  of  fresh  roots  from  the 
collar,  adding  about  a  quart  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  a  gallon 
of  wood  ashes  to  each  three  bushels  of  loam,  or  supply  some 
ajAproved  fertiliser,  according  to  the  instructions.  Keep  the 
house  cool,  dry,  and  airy  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES. — Thin-.skinned  Grapes  are  more 
susceptible  to  cold  and  damp  than  are  the  thick-skinned  Grapes. 
This  applies  equally  to  Black  Hamburgh  and  similar  kinds,  as  to 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madrevsfield  Court ;  but  Hamburgh.s 
do  not  require  a  temperature  of  over  45deg  for  good  keeping, 
and  there  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
cthei’Avise  the  Grapes  will  shrivel.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  giving 
air  when  the  days  are  fine,  turning  on  the  heat  Jso  as  to  cause 
a  gentle  Avarmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes. 

LATE  GRAPES. — Thick-skinned  Grapes  require  time  to 
mature  after  they  are  ripe.  Alicante,  however,  improves  nothing 
Avhatever  in  keeping,  and  is  at  its  best  as,’  soon  as  well  ripened, 
and  the  .same  may  be  said  of  Gros  Alaroc. — St.  Albans. 

- - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

The  Winter  Season. 

This  is  the  season  of  long  nights  and  shortened  days ;  and 
during  these  evenings  of  lengthened  leisure  and  freedom  from. 
Avork  in  the  garden,  the  Editor  Avould  again  extend  the  usual 
invitation  to  the  men  of  the  bothjq  to  send  short  notes  on  the 
subjects  Avith  Avhich  they  are  chiefly  engaged.  M^e  have  had 
a  letter  on  the  bothy  question  during  the  pa.st  week ;  but  that 
matter,  we  think,  aa'bs  sufficiently  debated  in  these  pages  last 
spring,  and  for  the  nonce,  may  be  left  at  rest.  Mmuld  writers 
please  confine  their  efforts  to  from  300  to  500  Avords,  Avriting 
clearly,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper?  Horticulture  is 
wide,  and  its  pha.ses  are  numerous;  the'  choice  of  a  .subject 
cannot  be  difficult. 

- ^ - 

Old  English  Gaeden  Books  and  Gardening  to  the  End  op 
THE  17th  Century. — The-  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Association  was  held 
at  Mh.rburton’.s  Hotel,  Newport,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Groves,  J.P.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  and  reports  of  the  Association  Excursion  to  Ryde,  and  of 
the  recent  SAA’eet  Pea  ShoAV  having  been  -  approved  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  Chairman,  in  the;  course  of  a.  stirring  address,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Association  on  the  progress  made.  Subsequently 
be  read  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  entitled  “  Old 
English  Garden  Books  and  Gardening  tO’  the  End  of  the  17th 
Century.”  The  doctor  prefaced  his  paper  by  remarking  that  to 
fully  comprehend  things  of  the  present  Ave  must  be  Avell  conver¬ 
sant  Avith  the  past  history  of  the  subject  dealt  with,  so  that 
the  standard  of  to-day  might  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
time.  In  concluding  his  revieAv  of  Old  English  garden  literature 
and  his  delightful  excursions  into  Old  English  gardens,  Dr. 
Groves  remarked  that  Avhen  Ave  read  old  gardening  books;  we 
are  inclined  to  say.  “  There  is  nothing  ncAv  under  the  sun.” 
The  certificates  at  the  Siveet  Pea  Show  Avere  distributed  to  the 
succe.ssful  exhibitors.  Tavo  new  members  Avere  elected.  The 
next  meeting  Avill  be  at  IVarburton’.s  Hotel,  Avhen  Mr.  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  of  Shanklin,  Avill  deal  Avith  “  Chrysanthemum  Culture.’^ 
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Feeding. 

The  honey  flow  of  1903  has  practically  ceased,  and  piany 
imagine  that  feeding  with  syrup  must  of  necessity  follow.  This 
is  a  mistaken  notion  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  causeis  of  feed¬ 
ing,  which  are,  1,  early  in  season  to  stimulate  brood  rearing,  and 
2,  iu  the  autumn  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  the  hives  have 
an  insuificienc3"  of  stores.  Do  it  as  you  will  it  is  a  very  sticky 
task,  expensive,  and  often  caluses  robbing.  There  is  nothing 
to  beat  a  good  supplj^  of  sealed  lionet'  in  the  brood  chamber,  and 
if  this  course  can  be  adopted,  loss  of  bees  by  dwindling  or  starva¬ 
tion  is  almost  an  unknown  thing. 

There  ought  not  to  bei  less  than  201b.  of  sealed  stores  in  the 
hives,  but  2olb.  would  be  safer.  Remember,  the  stronger  the 
colony  the  better  it  will  winter,  and  the  less  stores  will  be  con¬ 
sumed.  Having  settled  the  question  of  whether  to  feed  or  not 
to  feed,  if  the  latter  be  necessary,  make  good  syrup  made  from 
the  best  granulated  sugar,  giving  a  wide  bertli  to  treacle  and 
poor  cheap  sugar.  Take  101b  of  the  best  granulated  sugar,  add  5  to 
7  pints  of  water,  and  place  on  a  slow  fire,  and  heat  to  170deg  to 
ISOdeg,  and  stir  all  the  time.  Some  people  boil  it,  but  burnt 
syrup  will  bring  death  in  its  train  to  anj^  colony  consuming  it. 
Do  not  make  the  syrup  too  thick,  i.e.,  more  than  half  and  half 
during  September,  but  if  feeding  be  absolutely  necessarj’,  and 
this  is  only  through  sheer  neglect,  in  October,  then  make  it  in  the 
proportio'ii  of  8  to  6.  The  reason  whj"  thick  syrup  feeding  is  not 
advisable  is  being  thick  it  will  granulate,  and  in  this  form 
is  no  use  to  the  bees,  for  they  will  onlj'-  carry  it  out  when  the 
opportunity  arises.  Avoid  the  addition  of  chemicals  which  are 
advertised  to  prevent  and  cure  foiul  brood. 

The  Feeder. — No  expensive  feeder  is  needful,  take  a  31b  jam 
bottle,  fill  it  up  to  the  brim,  and  stretch  over  tightly,  tjdng 
firmlj'  with  string,  some  cheesecloth  or  muslin.  Place  the  in¬ 
verted  bottle  over  the  frames,  taking  great  care  to  si>ill  none, 
and  close  the  entrances  so  that  one  bee  only  can  pass  at  a  time. 
It  is  well  not  to  put  on  cold  svn-up,  as  tliis  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  brood  chamber,  and  will  not  be  taken  down  .so  rapidly  as 
lukewarm  syrup.  Wrap  up  the  whole  snugly,  and  fill  every  bottle 
up  to  the  brim;  if  not,  then  the  synip  will  run  out,  for  it  will 
he  forced  down  bj^  the  air  above.  One  warning  more  and  I  have 
finished :  feed  at  night,  and  this  will  assist  to  prevent  robbing.— 
Hybla. 

Robbing. 

When  the  honey  flow  begins  to  fall  off,  then  look  out  for  rob¬ 
bing.  If  it  can  be  checked  in  its  early  stages,  then  it  may  soon 
be  cured. 

Causes. — It  is  seldom  that  bees  resort  to  robberj-  during  the 
time  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  them  in  the  field.s\  Like  man, 
they  get  into  mischief  during  the  time  of  idleness  and  leisure. 
Strong  colonies  are  never  I'obbed,  and  but  only  the  weak  and 
queenless  hives.  So  a  strong  colony  pays  in  two  ways,  first  there 
is  more  surplus,  and  second  there  is  less  worry  and  care  needed 
at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest.  One  of  the  chief  causes  is 
leaving  pieces  of  comb  containing  honey  about  the  hives. 

Hoav  to  Detect  It. — Therei  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
on  the  alighting  board,  and  bees  may  be  seen  struggling  with 
each  other,  and  rolling  off,  holding  one  another  tighth'  the  while. 

How  TO  Check  It.- — It  is  usually  best  to  clo.'-e  the  entranoeis  so 
that  one  bee  only  can  pass  at  a  time.  Very  seldom  is  it  that  this 
fails,  unless  the  stock  be  queenless,  and  then  they  seem  to  lack 
the  energy  necessarj'  to  protect  their  stores.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  clear,  either  unite  them  to  a  strong  or  even  a  weak 
stock,  and  thus  help  the  weak  to  become  powerful  against  a 
similar  attack.  A  “V”  shaped  entrance  will  sometimes  be  very 


“V ’’-shaped  hive  entrance. 

helpfuh  and  this  must  only  be  wide  enough  to  allow  one  bee  to 
pass  at  a  time. — Hybla. 

Modern  Bee-keeping. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  held  in  London  some 
time  ago,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Reid,  expert  of  the  British  Bee- 
Keepers’  Association,  read  a  paper  on  Modern  Bee-keeping. 
Mr.  Reid  traced  the  indu.stry  of  bee-keeping  from  the  earliest 
times.  Bee-keeping,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  of  all  the  industries  connected  with  agriculture.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  hive  and  the 
different  hives  in  common  use.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
bee-keeping  in  most  rural  districts  was  remunerative.  An 
apiary  was  started  in  1894  bj'  two  factory  workmen,  who  bought 
a  “skep”  of  bees  on  joint  account.  They  had  now  twent j'-four 


stocks,  which  jnelded  on  an  average  661b  of  honey  per  hive. 
But,  .said  the  lecturer,  there  was  a  larger  and  more  important 
question  connected  with  beta-keeping,  namely,  the  fertiltsatiop 
of  blossoms  and  the  production  of  fruit  and  seed. 

A  large  grower  of  bush  fruit  in  Hertfordshire  establi.shed  an 
apiary  in  his  grounds,  and  at  once  found  that  his  produce  in¬ 
creased  more  than  fourfold.  As  he  now  sent  off  six  to  ten  tons 
of  Gooseberries  per  week  during  the  season,  the  money  value 
of  his  bees  was  not  to  be  e,stimated  by  the  jdeld  of  honey  alone, 
although  this  was  also  considerable.  It  had  been  found  that 
some  of  our  mo.st  highly  cultivated  fruits  were  not  self-fertile ; 
that  was,  the  blossoms  on  a  tree  would  not  fertilise  each  other, 
but  must  receive  pollen  from  another  tree  before  they  coukl 
bear  fruit.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  fruit  in  many 
trees  that  blossomed  luxuriantly,  especially  when  planted  singly 
in  small  gardens.  What  agent  more  suitable  than  a  bee  could 
be  found  to  bring  the  golden  du.st  upon  which  the  future  crop 
depended  ? 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

0) 

.2% 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.5 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Lowest 

Temperatur 

on  Qrass, 

October. 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Oi 

0) 

bD 

a 

CO 

<u 

0 

Sundav  ...  4 

s.w. 

deg. 

59-7 

deg. 

57-0 

deg. 

64-4 

deg. 
52 '5 

Ins. 

0-43 

deg. 

59-0 

deg. 

59-0 

deg. 

57-7 

deg. 

42  0 

Monday  ...  5 

s.w. 

60'5 

59-0 

ei'9 

54-2 

0T5 

58-8 

58-8 

57-7 

48U 

Tuesday...  6 

s.w. 

55-1 

53-7 

63-2 

530 

0-16 

57-5 

58-5 

57-7 

44-2 

Wed’sday  7 

w.s.w. 

56-7 

54-8 

62-9 

53-2 

0-04 

57  4 

582 

57-7 

48-1 

Thursday  8 

s.s.w. 

60-6 

59-7 

63 ’6 

53-2 

0T5 

58-2 

58-2 

57-7 

45-2 

Friday  ...  9 

w.s.w. 

53-6 

50-2 

57-7 

49-5 

0-07 

58'2 

58-2 

57-6 

44-5 

Saturday  10 

W.N.W. 

47-6 

44.7 

57 ’5 

38-0 

0-20 

55’2 

57'9 

57-5 

30-0 

Means  ... 

56'3 

54-2 

61-6 

50-5 

Total. 

1-20 

57-8 

58-4 

577 

43  2 

Dull,  mild  weather,  and  rain  every  day. 
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Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn  Catalogue. 

Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswiek  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. — Roses. 

E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. — Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrtcbs,  (£c. 

F.  C.  Heineinann,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Novelties  and  Specialities,  190i. 
H.  P.  Kelsey,  Beacon  Buildings,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  dx. 

Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Roses. 

A.  W.  P.  Pike,  Llanishen,  Cardiff. — Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. — Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrtibs. 

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. — -Novelties  in  Flower  Seeds 
for  190d. 


Communications  Received. — Rev.  C.  H.  B.,  Rev.  P.  R., 
H.  M.,  J.  Kennell,  O.  T.,  E.  Molvneux,  J.  S.,  R.  P.,  J.  T., 
H.  B.,  J.  Pegler,  D.  I.,  J.  W.,  R^  P.  B.,  M.  T.,  E.  Mawley, 
R.  and  Co.,  H.  S.,  with  thanks,  will  use  them  ;  J.  A.  S.,  R.  D., 
H.  D.,  J.  J.  W.,  G.  E.  S.,  C.  H.  B.,  J.  McL, 

G.  R.,  K.,  Dublin;  T.  A.  W.,  W.  B.  B.,  Rev.  J.  H.  P., 
W.  T.,  J.  R.  S.  C.,  T.  and  Sons,  <!.  W.  M.,  Newcastle; 
W.  S.,  M.  and  M.,  R.  J.  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  W.  C. 

The  Reproductive  Power  of  Turnip  Seed.— Writing  to  the 
“  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson  says :  When 
harvesting  Dobbie’s  Golden  Ball  Turnip  seed  this  summer  at 
Orpington,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  remarkably 
fine  plant.  I  had  it  saved  by  itself  and  threshed  out.  The 
weight  of  seed  was  84oz.  I  counted  the  seeds  in  l-16th  of  an 
ounce,  and  found  they  numbered  1,120,  which  works  out  at 
147,840  for  the  8jOz.  Thus  a  single  seed  sown  in  July,  1902, 
has  reproduced  itself  147,840  times  in  twelve  months.” 

Great  London  Successes. — We  have  received  the  following 
note ;  “  In  the  large  open  competition  of  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers’  As.sociation,  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
last  week,  some  of  the  most  important  prizes  for  roots  were 
won  by  the  produce  of  Webbs’  seeds,  viz.  ;  First,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  Webbs’.  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangold;  first  prize, 
Webbs’  Smithfield  Yellow  Globe  Mangold;  finst  prize,  Webbs’ 
Impei'ial  Swede ;  and  second  prize.  Collection  of  Webbs’  roots. 
There  were  143  entries  for  these  prizes,  and  considering  the 
strength  of  the  classes,  the  remarkable  success  of  Messrs. 
Webbs’  seeds  must  be  very  gratifjdng  to  this  firm.” 
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***  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Cox’rt  Chambers,  FLtfET  Street, 
London,.  E.C.  It  i.s  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjust iti- 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

STORING  GlaRANIUM  ROOTS  (C.  A.  S.).— The  plan 
adopted  by  gardeners  is  to  lift  the  plants  at  this  time  of  year  ; 
trim  off  some  of  the  sappy  growths,  and  a  few  of  the  rcots;  : 
“  box  ”  them  off  ;•  that  i.s,  plant  them  in  wooden  boxes  of  4in 
to  oin  depth,  and  well  drained,  boards  being  nailed  transversely 
across  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  to  keep  them  above  the  ground. 
The  soil  used  is  of  a  light,  fibrous  character,  having  50  percent, 
of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  the  rest  any  light  soil  niixecl  with 
some  turfy  loam.  Water  the  roots  when  they  ai’e  set  in,  but 
after  they  show  signs  of  having  become  established  in  the 
boxes  keep  them  almost  dry  through  the  winter.  They  like  a 
light,  cool,  dry  frame  or  house.  Wc  have  seen  pot  plants  kept 
in  cupboards  without  a  drop  of  water  for  some  months,  and 
they  break  away  when  repotted  in  .'spring,  but  have  not 
attempted  this  with  freshh'-lifted  plants.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  to  note  the  persistence  of  life  in  the  shrivelled  stems 
of  Geraniums  that  are  buirched  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

TREATMENT  OF  CRIMSON  RAiVIBLER  ROSE  (T.  Q.). 
— This  Rose,  like  most  of  the  climbing  Roses,  is  best 
treated  on  the  biennial  system,  namely,  taking  young 
shoots  each  year  from  the  base  of  the  plairt,  or  that  of  the 
forking  of  the  main  branches,  and  when  the  flowering  is  over, 
or  not  later  than  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  cutting 
away  the  flowered  branches  in  favour  cf  the  shoots  produced 
during  the  summer.  Thus,  the  shoots  producrd  one- year  flower 
in  the  following  summer,  on  growths  produced  from  them 
laterally,  other  growths  to  take  their  places  are  retained,  and 
the  two  years  old  is  cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  the 
young,  strong,  well-matured  growths  trained  in  their  place, 
only  the  immature  points  of  the  shoots  being  shortened  to 
thoroughly  ripened  wood.  You  will,  therefore,  cut  out  the 
branches  that  have  flowered  wonderfully  during  the  past 
.summer  to  long  and  vigorous  growths  of  the'  current  year,  and 
train  them  in  place  of  those  cut  out  at  about  1ft  distance 
apart  on  the  wall  space,  shortening  those  retained  at  the  limit 
or  a  few  inches  .shorter,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  Thi.s 
is  simply  the  proegdure  adopted  with  Raspberries,  and  modified 
so  as  to  keep  the  wall  or  other  surface  duly  furnished  with 
bearing  or  floweriirg  growths  year  by  year. 

CRACKING  OF  FRUITS  OF  WALTHAM  ABBEY  SEED¬ 
LING  APPLE  (A.  W.  H.). — The  specimeir  is  affected  by  Apple 
scale  (Fusicladium  dendriticum),  the  most  injuriou.s  of"  fungus 
ixarasites  attacking  the  Apple,  in  many  instances  ruinino;  half 
or  more  of  the  entire  crop,  and  also  injuring  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  as  it  attacks  the'  leaves  and  shoots  as  well  as  the 
fruit.  The  fungus,  as  a  ride,  first  appears  on  the  leaves  under 
the  form  of  small,  roundish  dark  spots,  mostly  on  the  upper 
.surface.  These  spots  rapidly  increase  in  size.  e.specially  during 
wet,  cold  weather,  run  into  each  other  and  form  large, 
irregular-shaped  blackish  blotches.  In  .some  cases  the  young 
shoots  are  affected  and  more  or  less  injured.  The  fungus  passes 
from  the  leaves  to  the  fruit,  or  both  may  be  affected  simulta¬ 
neously,  the  dark-coloured  mycelium  spreading  on  the  leaf  or 
fruit  between  the  cuticle  and  epidermis,  and  the  cuticle  is 
eventually  ruptured,  and  short  hranches  protrude,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  conidium  or  spore  at  its  tip.  The  disease  is  extended 
through  the  season  by  means  of  these  conidia  or  spores.  The 
disease  is  carried  over  the  winter  by  means  of  the  myce'lium 
present  in  fallen  leaves  or  fruit,  ancl,  according  to  Goethe,  an 
ascigerous  form  of  fruit  is  produced  on  the  diseased  patches, 
especially  of  young  wood,  which  matures  in  spring.  The  pre¬ 
ventive  means  are: — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture;  first,  just 
as  the  flower-buds  begin  to  open  :  second,  when  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  are  falling:  and  third,  when  the  fruit  is  the  size 
of  Peas  or  .slightly  larger.  If  the  .season  be  rainy  a  fourth  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  given  a  fortnight  after  the  third.  Bordeaux 
mixture  at  ordinary  strength,  however,  is  apt  to  scorch  the 
foliage,  especially  when  young,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
dilute  mixture,  say,  loz  of  copper  sulphate  and  loz.  of  quick¬ 


lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  It  is  excellent  pra.ctiee  to  spray 
in  late  winter  or  very  early  spring,,  before^  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  with  a  simple'  .solution  of  topper'  sulphate,  loz  to'  l-j- 
gallon  of  water,  and  afterwards  follow  as  before  advised  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  ascertaining  a  safe  strength  befciro 
applying  generally,  sc  as  not  to  scorch  or  injure  the  foliage. 

TINES  NOT  RIPENING  THE  WOOD  (J.  T.).— Any  that 
are  not  yet  brown  and  hard  in  the  wood  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  GCtdfg  to  bodeg'  by  artificial  fneaiis,  with  a  litth' 
air  constantly.  The  heat  from  sun  influence  may  run  up  to 
85deg  or  90deg,  only  let  there  be  enough  air  to  insure  a  circu¬ 
lation.  The  laterals  should  be  reduced  by  degrees,  bringing 
them  down  to  the  pruning  buds,  and  when  there  is  no  danger 
of  starting  these,  the  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  about  two 
leaves  above  the  pruning  buds.  This  will  cause  the  latter  to 
plump,  and  by  keeping  the  house  rather  warm  by  day.  with 
ventilation,  and  turning  off  the  heat  at  night,  \yith  free  venti¬ 
lation,  the  Vines  will  go  to  rest.  j 

IRIS  LEAVES  GOING  OFF  (S.P.) _ Yes,  .the  Iris  leaves  are 

affected  by  a  black  mould  closely  allied  to  the-fair.y  ring  of  Car¬ 
nations,  and  often  disfigures  and  destroy,s.thc  leaves  of  cultivated 
Iris,  Hemerocalli.s,  Ac.  The  mycelium  is  localised,  but  as  the 
diseased  spots  are  often  abundant,  and  also  large,  attacked  leaves 
soon  die.  The  spots,  at  first  pale,  elliptical,  brown  with  a  darker 
margin,  eventuall.v  become  stuclcled  with  minute  olive-brown 
tufts  of  conidiophores,  bearing  fhei  large  ivarted  conidia  of  spores 
at  their  tip.  This  is  the  fruitng  stage  of  the'  fungus  (Hetero- 
.sporium  gracile,  and  later  on  minute  sclerotia  are  formed  in  the 
dying  leaves,  tliD  parts  having  a  dark  or  black  mouldy  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  collect  and  burn  all  the 
diseaseel  leaves',  and  this  being  done  the  disease  does  not  spread 
and  the  danger  of  its  occurrence-  the  following  season  is  much 
diminished.  Spraying  with  ammonical  carbonate  of  copper 
solution  has  been  found  to  check  the  disease,  and  probably  this 
would  be  desirable, in  your  case,  so  as  to  prevent  the  germination 
,  of  an.v  spores  or  conidia  that  may  be  disper.sed  in  removing  this 
affected  leaves.  Clearing  away  diseased  leaves  and  burning  them 
is  the  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  now.  Probably  the  wet 
weather  has  severely  weakened  the  plants  and  rendered  them 
more  susceptible  to  disease.  We  have  found  dusting  with  newly- 
.slaked  lime  useful,-  and  this  we  should  do  after  well  trimming 
the  plants  from  all  disea.sed  parts. 

SPOTS  ON  GRAPES  (H.  J.  M.). — The  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Grapes  are  affected  by  what  is  known  as  “  spot,”  and 
caused  b.y  a  fungus  named  Gloeosporium  ampelophagum,  or, 
according  to  some,  G.  Ifetieolor.  It  occurs  on  the  young  shoots, 
leaves,  and  fruit,  but  commonly  in  this  country  on  the  fruit, 
and  causes  a  “spot,”  not  unlike  that  resulting  from  scalding 
or  swelling  berries,  and  on  the  ripening  or  ripe  Grapes  a  brown 
-  discoloration,  and  the  affected  berries  soon  rot.  It  is  probably 
induced  by  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  at  least  it  does  not  occur 
under  freely  ventilated  atmospheric  conditions,  and  this  especi¬ 
ally  in  the*  case  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  particularly  desir- 
abie.  The  prevention  of  moisture  being  deposited  on  the 
ripening  or  ripe  berries  is  imperative,  a  little  air  being  given 
constantly  with  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes,  in¬ 
creasing  the  ventilation  early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  dissipate 
'  the  moisture,  and  allow  the  Grapes  to  heat  evenly  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  preventing  the  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  berries  the  Grapes  do  not  “spot.”  It  has  been  founcl  of 
service  to  dress  the  Vines  when  resting  with  a  solution  of  iron 
sulphate,  lib  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  mealy  bug  would  not 
affect  the  Grapes  in  the  matter  of  spotting,  but  it  should  bo 
destroyed,  as  it  spoils  the  Grapes  by  its  excrementitious  matter. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  folloiving  number.  {J.  F.).— Aster  iinosyris.  (F.  L.).— 1,  Aster 
patens  ;  2,  .4.  longifolius  ;  3.  A.  Novi-Belgi  “  Neptune  4,  A.  dift'usus 
horizontalis  ;  5,  A.  patulus  ;  6,  Saponaria  officinalis  fl.-pl. ;  7,  A.  Amellus. 

X.). — 1,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  ;  2,  Salvia  virgata  ;  3,  Harrison’s 
Musk;  4,  Mimulus  cardinalis.  (F.  K.,  Sunderland).— 1,  Physostegia 
virginiana  speciosa ;  2,  Polygonum  polystaehyum  ;  3,  Salvia  azurea 
grandiflora ;  4,  Euphorbia  "Cyparissias ;  5,  Euphorbia  Wulfeni ;  6, 
Polygonum  multiflorum.  (J.  B.,  Leith).— 1,  Miihlenbeckia  varians  ; 
2  Acer  Negundo.  (Journeyman,  Monmouth). — 1,  Verbena  ericoides  ; 
Z  Verbena  venosa ;  3,  Pentstemon  perfoliatus  ;  4,  Pentstemon  eampa- 
nulatus  albus ;  5,  Ipomoea  purpurea.  (Norwood).—!,  Statice  incana  ; 
2,  Amobium  alatum.  (S.  P.;.— 1.  Acer  platanoides  Sehwedleri;  2, 
A.  pietum  ;  3,  A.  dasycarpum  ;  4,  we  are  uncertain  of.  (S.  Jeans). — 
1,  Aster  Nov£e-Anglia3  pulchellus;  2,  A.  Novi-Belgi  var. ;  3,  Helenium 
autumnale  striatum;  4,  A.  commutatus ;  5.  lievis,  Robert  Parker; 
6,  A.  Di-ummondi. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un- 
ansicered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloiciny  number.  (T.  A.).— 1,  Newton  Wonder;  2,  Gravenstein, 
tins  is  being  sent  from  America  in  quantities  at  the  present  time  ;  3, 
Stirling  Castle.  (N.  F.). — 1.  Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  2,  Canon 
Hall  Muscat  Grape  :  3.  Pear,  Durondeau  ;  4.  Thompson ;  5,  Fondante 
Thirriot.  (J.  B.,  Wolverhampton).—!,  Golden  Noble  ;  2.  Margil, 
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Manuring  Potatoes. 


In  the  year  1900  a  very  large  number  of  experiments  were 
conducted  on  Scottish  farms,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  The  tests  covered 
the  fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  manuring  of  hay, 
Turnips,  and  Potatoes ;  rotation  manuring ;  and  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  varieties  of  Oats.  The  official  report 
(which  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  interest)  is  a 
most  exhaustive  one,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  agriculturists.  But  there  are  some  results  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  so  striking  as  to  justify  special  mention 
here.  These  are  connected  with  the  manuring  of  Potatoes, 
and  are  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  experiments 
with  manuring  Turnips  were  particularly  barren  of  useful 
results. 

Varioas  manures  were  tried'on  two  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
viz.,  Maincrop  and  Up-to-Date.  On  sixteen  different 
farms,  on  ten  of  which  Maincrop  was  gi’own,  and  on  six 
Up-to-Date,  on  each  field  a  piece  was  left  unmanured ; 
another  was  manured  with  twenty  loads  per  acre  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure ;  another  with  ten  loads  farmyard  manure, 

4  cwt  superphosphate,  1  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  1^ 
cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  still  another  plot  with  6 
cwts  superphosphate,  2  cwts  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  2  cwts  of  sulphate  of  potash.  As  the 
results  are  taken  from  the  average  of  ten  farms  in  the  case 
of  Maincrop,  and  six  in  that  of  Up-to-Date,  they  may  be 
accepted  as  being  conclusive,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
cropping  qualities  of  the  two  Potatoes,  but  as  to  the  effect 
of  manure  on  the  crops  generally,  and  the  two  Potatoes, 
individually. 

On  the  unmanured  plots  the  average  produce  of  Main- 
crop  was  tons  ;  of  Up-to-Date,  4f  tons.  Gi'own  with 
farmyard  manure  only,  Maincrop  produced  6  tons  3  cwt,  an 
increase  of  2  tons  13  cwt ;  but  Up-to-Date  produced  9  tons 
6  cwt,  an  increase  of  4  tons  12  cwt,  or  nearly  double  that 
produced  by  the  unmanured  plot. 

With  ten  loads  manure,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of 
artificials,  the  results  as  regards  Maincrop  were  practically 
identical  with  those  from  farmyard  manure  (twenty  loads)  ; 
and  the  same  were  obtained  again  from  the  large  applica¬ 
tion  of  artificials  only ;  but  Up-to-Date,  though  responding 
well  to  the  influence  of  the  artificials,  did  not  quite  equal 
its  own  results  from  the  twenty  loads  of  muck  alone  ;  the 
returns  frorn  the  manure  and  artificials,  and  from  artificials 
only,  being  identical,  and  in  each  case  half  a  ton  below  the 
all-manure  application. 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  the  total  cropping  results, 
careful  note  was  also  taken  of  the  effect  of  the  manures  on 
the  quality  of  the  tubers,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
Maincrop  variety.  The  results  here  are  decidedly  startling, 
for  it  has  been  an  axiom  amongst  old  Potato  growers  that 
the  influence  of  artificials  was  against  quality,  and  there  has 
been  great  prejudice  against  their  use  on  that  account. 
We  imagine  that  this  idea  has  grown  through  observation 
of  the  effects  of  nitrogen  used  alone,  and  that  other  well 
balanced  mixtures  have  shared  in  the  condenmation. 

As  a  .  general  result  of  these  experiments,  it  is  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  20  tons  of  farmyard  manure  produce  a 
very  small  increase  over  the  quantity  produced  by  10  tons 
{both  without  artificials),  the  money  return  being  11s.  7d.  per 
ton  for  the  first  10  tons,  and  only  3s.  3id.  per  ton  for  the 
second  10  tons !  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  analyses  of 
the  samples  proves  that  the  tubers  produced  by  the  smaller 
dressing  are  of  firmer  texture  and  higher  quality  than  the 
others,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  may  be  applied  profitably  to  the  Potato  crop 
is  strictly  limited,  and  that  it  is  not  much  more  than  10  tons 
per  acre. 

We  have  ourselves  applied  twelve  loads  per  acre  syste¬ 
matically  for  a  number  of  years,  previous  observation  having 
taught  that  that  quantity  was  the  best  mean  to  stick  to. 

W  e  have  proved  eight  loads  to  be  too  little,  and  though  we  < 


were  never  so  extravagant  as  to  use  twenty  loads,  we  have 
seen  neighbours  do  so  ;  but  the  results  ii.ever  convinced  us 
that  twelve  loads  were  not  enough.  Ot  course,  we  used 
artificials  as  well,  and  we  fancy  that  eight  loads  more 
manure,  with  the  attendant  labour,  may  very  economically 
have  25s.  worth  of  artificial  manure  substituted  for  it,  and 
leave  a  like  sum  saved  to  the  banking  account. 

But  we  have  wandered  away  from  the  question  of  quality. 
The  percentages  of  starch  contained  by  the  various  samples 
were  as  follows  : 

No  manure :  starch,  18.24.  Twenty  tons  farmyard 
manure  alone,  17.38. 

Ten  tons  of  farmyard  manure  alone,  17.92.  Ten  tons 
yard  manure  with  artificials,  18.36. 

Artificial  manures,  18.70. 

Here  is  striking  evidence  that  artificials  tend  to  improve 
the  quality,  whilst  yard  muck  has  an  opposite  effect.  The 
more  muck  is  used  the  lower  is  the  quality  of  the  crop. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  on  the  “  no  manure  ”  plots  the 
quality  is  not  so  good  as  on  the  artificial  manure  plots  ; 
although  it  is  considerably  better  than  the  yard  manure 
pieces. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  is,  that  these  satisfactory  results  were  produced  by  a 
mixture  in  which  the  potash  took  the  form  of  commercially 
pure  sulphate  of  potash.  Separate  experiments  were  carried 
on  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  various  forms  of  potash,  and 
when  muriate  of  potash^  kainit,  and  sulphate  of  potash  were 
used  with  other  artificials,  but  against  each  other,  it  was 
found  that  not  only  did  sulphate  of  potash  produce  the  best 
quality  of  Potatoes,  but  that  it  was  the  most  effective  form 
of  potash  to  use  in  conjunction  with  farmyard  manure. 

It  is  evident  from  a  very  brief  review  of  the  chief  points 
in  this  report  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 
that  very  good  and  careful  work  is  being  carried  on  by  it ; 
and  the  results  of  its.  labours,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
experiments  on  Potatoes,  should  be  most  encouraging  to 
Scottish  Potato  growers  ;  for  they  conclusively  prove  that 
success  does  not  depend  upon  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
farmyard  muck,  but  that  valuable  crops  may  be  grown  with¬ 
out  any  at  all ;  and  that  the  increase  of  the  Potato  acreage 
is  only  limited  by  the  arable  land  available  and  the  supply 
of  necessary  labour.  The  last  item  is  the  real  difficulty,  for 
Potatoes  employ  much  labour.  In  most  seasons  Great 
Britain  can  easily  provide  her  own  Potato  supply ;  and  by 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry  our  legislators  can  do 
more  than  in  any  other  way  to  keep  the  people  on  the 
land.  .  , 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  are  still  going  through  experiences  of  storm  and  flood. 
Some  farmers  are  trying  to  thr«sh,  and  others  to  lift  Potatoes, 
with  ill  success  in  either  case.  Many  Potato  fields  are  being 
commenced  before  the  Potatoes  are  fit,  because  the  Irish  hands 
would  Avait  no  longer.  It  VA  as  a  case  of  “  sta.rt  work  or  we  go.” 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  regards  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  very  serious.  We  can 
A’ouch  for  the  fact  that  in  at  least  tAvo  instances  the  epidemic 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  pie,  there  having  been  very  little 
to  see  of  it  Avhen  the  Potatoes  Avere  lifted.  We  are  giving  ours 
time  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  Avorst  may  be  past  before  we 
touch  them.  We  hear  of  many  Avaggons  of  Potatoes  coming  back 
by  rail  to  the  groAvers,  having  been  refused  by  the  consignees. 
Growers  must  necessarily  fight  shy  of  risking  immediate  de¬ 
livery,  under  such  circumstances,  and  Ave  advise  all  sellers  to 
act  very  cautiously.  The  safest  plan  is  to  deliver  to  the  buyers’ 
order  only  at  the  sellers’  station. 

We  hear  Evergoods  are  good  and  sound,  hut  Empress  Queen 
is  not  so  hardy  as  might  be.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  thei  new  kinds  A'ery  shortly. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  stacks  are  threshing  out  in  very 
poor  condition,  and  A^ery  few  of  the  new  samples  are  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  The  driest  Wheat  fetches  2os.  6d.,  and  some  of  the 
damp  rubbish  can  be  bought  for  21s.  Barley  makes  from  20s. 
to  24s.,  but  none  of  it  Avill  make  malt  unless  it  is  previously 
dried.  We  have  not  yet  .seen  a  sample  of  Wheat  dry  enough  for 
soAving,  and  seed  time  is  close  at  hand. 

Bad  weather  and  unfaA’ourable  corn  markets  have  combined 
to  cause  a  decided  slump  in  the  sheep  market.  Needy  sellers 
Avant  money,  and  the  needy  buyers  are  hindered  from  raising 
any,  and  there  is  a  deadlock.  Our  lambs  are  doing  nicely  on 
Turnips,  Avhich  are  firm  and  good,  hut  Ave  have  seen  larger  roots 
and  heavier  crops.  The  lambs  look  full  and  Avell  and  very 
bright  in  their  skins.  They  are  still  eating  ^Ib  of  lamb  food  per 
head.  It  is  rather  expensive,  and  Ave  shall  gradually  reduce  it 
by  half  and  substitute  a  little  Clover  in  the  rack. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PtuLS'  Roval  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

t"2  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 

walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  We-t  Entrance  three 

minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

SPECIALITIES  s 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 
Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  IMedal  from  Roval  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBINQ  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

Price  Lists  on  application.  I.nspection  Invited. 

Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 


Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 

'  /  Vy  V  /  N,/  V/'V-r  V/ ' 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  &  FOREST  TREES 
RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES,  &  FRUIT  TREEsj 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  List  of  Public  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


1.500.00} 

'Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  WhiM,  aftd  Blue 
Crocus,  all  colors  ^  ... 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  ! 
Horsefeldii  .. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  . . . 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus  ~ 
Madam  de  Graaft  ~  .. 

Sweet  Scented  Piiea$3At  Eye 

Narcissus  . S(>  & 

Mixed  Narcissi 


BUIBS 


7,6  per  1000.  « 
5 per  1000. 

...  5,'-  per  100. 

5/e  per  100. 
...  7  6  per  1000 
6d.  each. 
...  3/>  each.  , 

is 

7, '6  per  1000.-, 

5,e  per  1000 


Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  IO/»  per  lOOO. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/»  per  100. 
Single  Lent  Lilies  Alb  per  lOoo 
Snowdrops  5  •  &  7/6  per  1000. 
Strawberry  Plants  !  »  per  100. 
SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE* 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  ,  Hurseries,  WisbecL£ 

No.  1217.— VoL.  XLY^II.,  Third  Series. 


CHARMING  EFFECTS  can  be  produced  by 
planting  the  choicer  and  better  varieties  of 

Ornamental  Flowering  Trees, 
Ornamental  Foliage  Trees, 
Ornamental  Frniting  Trees. 

See  our  Special  Offer  of  above  in  last  week’s 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  page  345. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all 

THE  BEST  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

and  Genee.4l  Nursery  Stock  for  present 
planting,  Now.  Ready, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


CLIBRANS, 


ALTRINCHAM  AND 
MANCHESTER. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  «c. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  Post  Free. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  £.  SMITH. 


Dicksons 


'  HARDILY- GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  unequalled  for 
‘  QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’  &  ‘  EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

V  Nurseries  500  Aches.  > 


Chester 


'"pHE  ROYAL  PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF 
I  LONDON. — Their  History  and  Mode  of  Embellish¬ 

ment.  With  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  series  of  Desi  ns 
of  Flower  Beds  and  Borders,  with  examples  of  Planting 
them  effectively  according  to  the  several  styles  known  as 
Carpet,  Geometrical,  and  Sub-tropical  Bedding,  besides 
Votes  on  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Plants 
amployed.  By  Nathan  Cole.  Price  2/6,  post  free.— 
Office;  12,  Mitre  Co”rt  Chambers,  Fi  eet  Street  B.C 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1903. 


Manures,  Their  Use  and  Abuse. 

is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  that  the  laud,  which 
produces  the  many  comforts 
and  necessities  of  mankind,  and 
.  in  which  is  grown  the  number- 
less  plants  and  trees  that  give  so 
bountifully  of  their  beauteous  and 
utilitarian  products,  is  but  the  store¬ 
house  or  larder  of  Nature.  Until  the 
gardener,  whatever  bis  status,  whether  amateur 
or  professional,  looks  this  fact  in  the  face,  he  is 
still  on  the  same  level  as  the  veriest  tyro  in  the 
art  of  manuring.  One  man,  usually  a  clever 
one,  too,  in  his  own  estimation,  will  say,  “Give 
me  a  proper  staple,  and  anybody  can  have  the 
artificial  manures.”  Another  will  so  manipulate 
auy  sort  of  medium  entrusted  to  bis  care,  that 
so  loug  as  he  gets  what  he  knows  to  he  needful 
for  his  crop,  they  will  flourish  and  yield  un¬ 
failing  supplies,  whether  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown  wa,s  originally  good  or  bad. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  subject  of  manuring 
may  appear  humdrum  or  commonplace ;  but 
tlio.se  who  hav'e  studied  it  in  its  many  phases 
can  hut  be  strongly  convinced  of  its  increasing 
interest  and  importance.  Scientists  tell  us 
there  is  still  much  to  he  learned,  and  while 
admitting  the  steady  advancement  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  they  assert  that  we  have  gone 
merely  a  step  or  so  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  in  the  application  of  fertilising  agents. 

Very  few  persons  are  in  a  position  to  rely  on 
unfailing  supplies  of  yard  manure,  aud  in 
many  small  gardens  this  is  an  inconvenient 
medium  for  regular  use.  It  is  bulky,  aud  fre¬ 
quently  unpleasant  to  work  amongst,  especially 
for  many  people,  adJed  to  these  disadvantages 
it  is  not  always  readily  obtainable.  Admitting 
all  this,  we  begin  to  see  that  those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  so-called  artificial  manures  have  a 
fair  amount  of  reason  on  their  side  when  they 
declare  them  to  he  cleanly  aud  easy  to  handle. 


r)  EADER.S  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  .aui  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  uo  other  persoa  aud  to  no  other 
address. 
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and  when  used  with  discretion,  in  many  localities  far  less 
c.Kpeusive.  'I'he  novice  in  manuring,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
sometimes  tliose  wlio  should  know  better,  are  apt  to 
think  because  a  liberal  apnlication  has  been  of  pronounced 
benefit  in  one  season,  that  a  double  dressing  another  year 
will  produce  a  return  equivalent  in  value.  This  by  no  means 
follows,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  error  and  waste.  A 
heavy  application  of  farmyard  manure  will  pi*ovide  in  some 
soils  sufficient  nutriment  for  two  or  three  years’  cropping, 
especially  when  supplemented  by  properly  blended  fer¬ 
tilisers.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  thin  lands  overlying 
chalk  or  gravel,  into  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cram 
too  much  manure  year  after  year  if  large  and  remunerative 
crops  are  to  be  taken  from  them. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  two 
nitrogenous  agents  chiefly  used.  If  large,  succulent  Cab¬ 
bages,  tender  Cauliflowers,  crisp,  full-grown  stems  of  Celery 
or  vegetables  of  a  similar  character  are  desired,  doses  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
at  the  rate  of  half-an-ounce  to  an  ounce  per  square  yard,  or 
half-a-pound  to  a  pound  per  rod.  It  is  not  advisable  do 
repeat  the  dressings  too  often,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  growing  period  usually  being  found  sufficient. 

Plants  grown  in  beds  or  ]iots,  for  tlieir  flowers,  need  still 
greater  care  if  either  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  is  given.  If  it 
is  desired  to  have  gross  coarse  leafage  with  a  corresponding 
paucity  of  bloom,  the  plants  may  have  as  much  as  they  will 
bear  with  impunity.  But  as  this  is  not,  in  a  general  way,  the 
object  of  cultivators,  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the  half-ounce  per 
yard  for  border  plants  and  half  an  ounce  or  less  per  gallon 
of  water  for  those  growing  in  pots.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  a  season  will  generally  suffice  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  healthy  appearance  so  much  admired. 

As  is  now  well  recognised,  the  two  fertilisers  so  far  men¬ 
tioned  as  nothing,  or,  at  least,  little  more  than  stimulants, 
both  capable  of  supplying  plants  with  material  of  a  growth¬ 
exciting  nature,  usually  at  the  expense  of  solidity  and 
stamina.  Having  considered  tnis,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
how  vegetables  quickly  and  highly  developed  by  means  of 
either  agent  are  made  tender  and  unfit  to  withstand  the 
rigours  of  wintry  weather.  The  continuous  cold  and  wet  we 
so  frequently  experience,  causes  the  weak  tissues  to  quickly 
become  a  prey  to  damp  and  decay,  or  harsh  cutting  winds 
cause  the  plants  to  collapse,  thus  opening  up  the  way  for 
speedy  decomposition. 

We  have  here  room  for  the  exercise  of  considerable  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  a  crop,  and  also  of  hastening 
its  early  maturity  by  the  aid  of  nitrogenous  manures.  And 
for  such  plants  as  become  marketable  in  summer  and  autumn, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  in  using  them.  But 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  those  which  must  pass  through 
the  winter,  taking  late  Celery  or  spring  Broccoli  as  examples, 
there  is  not  only  danger  from  their  use  in  the  loss  of  produce, 
but  also  great  loss  in  the  waste  of  valuable  material,  which 
would  with  advantage  be  applied  at  a  more  opportune 
season. 

Mention  must  now  be  made  of  two  very  different  ingre¬ 
dients  of  manures — phosphates  and  potash.  Without  these, 
in  some  form  or  other,  no  manure  is  worthy  the  name.  We 
are  often  told  by  writers  that  nearly  all  cultivated  land 
contains  sufficient  potash.  Yet,  while  admitting  there  may 
be  no  lack  of  truth  in  such  a  statement,  there  can  Idc  no  doubt 
as  to  the  benefit  derivable  from  an  application — especially  to 
fruit  trees  that  have  been  some  years  in  bearing — of  some 
form  of  readily  soluble  potash.  It  is  not  needful  here  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  sulphate  compared  with  muriate  of 
potash,  or  both,  as  against  kainit.  The  latter  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  medium,  but  having  seen  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  free  use  of  the  sulphate  when 
added  to  bonerneal  or  superphosphate,  I  should  in  nearly  all 
cases  advocate  its  use  in  preference  to  the  others. 

This  brings  us  to  the  now  everyday  use  of  combinations 
of  these  manures.  When  we  know  what  can  be,  and  has 
been,  done  by  their  aid  in  conjunction  with  moderate  dress¬ 
ings  of  farmyard  manure,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  contem¬ 
plating  the  wastefulness,  on  the  one  hand,  of  cramming  land 
with  dung,  and,  on  the  other,  of  allowing  it  to  remain 
impoverished  and  unremunerative  for  lack  of  proper  feeding. 
There  is  another  cause  of  waste  to  which  the  inexperienced 
cultivator  may  easi..v  lay  himself  open.  He  finds  great 
benefit  to  his  crops  by  an  a>-inlication  of  artificial  manure, 
and  is  so  well  satisfied  that  he  determines  to  double  the  dose 
next  year.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  his  subsequent  crops 
will  be  increased  in  a  like  ratio.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no 


increase  Avhatever  over  the  preceding  season,  and  here  again 
we  have  a  reason  for  proceeding  cautiously  if  we  are  wisely 
and  economically  to  make  use  of  the  good  things  that  lie  to 
our  hands. 

In  many  gardens  there  are  beds  and  borders  containing 
herbaceous  plants  or  Roses,  in  vieAv  of  or  in  close  proximity 
to  the  wdndoAvs  of  the  dwelling.  It  is  not  desirable,  owing 
to  the  offence  against  more  than  one  sense,  to  apply  heavy 
dressings  of  manure  of  a  strong  nature  to  these;  and  yet,  if 
they  become  poverty  stricken,  light  dressings  of  crumbling, 
thoroughly  decomposed  material  are  of  little  benefit.  In 
such  cases  I  have  seen  great  improvement  arise  both  in 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
produced,  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  formula.  Three  parts 
of  superphosphate  to  one  of  sulphate  of  potash,  given  in 
spring  to  Rose  beds  after  pruning  (about  the  same  time  is 
suitable  for  plants  in  mixed  borders  and  beds),  given  at  the 
rate  of  4ozs  or  5ozs  to  the  square  yard,  with  loz  of  nitrate  of 
soda  spread  over  the  same  area  when  the  plants  have  fairly 
commenced  growth  will  frequently  assist  in  a  Avonderful 
manner.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  mix  nitrate  with  the  other 
manures.  The  dressing  may  be  repeated  in  the  course. of  a 
season. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  such  a  mixture  as  the 
above,  and  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  its  application  ;  its 
efficacy  has  on  many  occasions  been  proved.  That  there  is 
nothing,  or  very  little,  left  over  from  one  season  to  another 
in  the  earth  is  admitted  ;  but  the  repetition  is  an  easy  and 
certainly  not  a  troublesome  or  expensive  matter.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  carting  farmyard  manure. 

No  article  of  this  description  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
which  omits  to  include  lime.  So  much  has  been  of  late 
written  of  the  part  this  substance  plays  in  scientific  manuring 
that  but  little  need  be  added  here.  We  knoAv  that  it  has  a 
most  beneficent  action  upon  many  soils,  especially  those  of  a 
strong,  heavy  character.  It  is  also  an  efficient  cox’rective  for 
those  which  have  been  overcrammed  with  rank  food.  Though 
it  always  seems  to  me  a  pitiful  waste  to  so  charge  land  with 
manure  that  lime  has  to  be  brought  into  use  as  medicine. 

All  who  have  given  this  subject  of  manuring  deep  con¬ 
sideration  will  agree  that  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  those  Avho 
for  many  years  have  worked  with  unwearied  zeal  in  carrying 
out  experiments  both  in  public  and  private  ;  also  for  the 
interesting  and  informing  reports  that  from  time  to  time 
have  been  published  in  this  connection. — Provincial. 


Symbiotic  Bacteria. 

-  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nitrogen  is  essential  to  plant 
life.  The  insectivorous  plants,  however,  can  take-  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  animal  substance,  and,  by  the  secretive  action  of 
glands,  absorb  the  nitrogenous  matter  necessary  to  their  require¬ 
ments.  After  a  series  of  investigations  with  soil  bacteria,  a 
Russian  experimenter.  Professor  Winogradsky,  isolated  a  little 
circular  shaped  body,  commonly  labelled  by  bacteriologists 
Microcei,  and  he  found  that  this  “microbe’’  was  able  to  convert 
ammonia  into  nitrous  acid ;  but  further  investigations  found 
another  little  body,  a  co-worker,  that  took  the  resulting  nitrous 
acid,  or  nitrite  stage,  and  elaborated  it  into  a  nitrate,  thereby 
fixing  the  free’  nitrogen  into  the  only  assimilable  condition  for 
the  plant. 

Professor  Nobbe  made  cultures  of  the  varied  symbiotic  fungi 
found  on  different  Leguminosse,  and  Avhen  he  applied  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  one  leguminous  plant  to  a  seedling  of  another  type,  the 
result  showed  that  the  plant  did  not  gain  to  any  appreciable 
extent ;  but  AAffien  supplied  Avith  a  culture  of  Us  own  kind,  the 
broad  result  AV’as  that  the  plant  made  a  very  fine  growth.  This 
Avould  suggest  that  the  plant  had  no  repellant  force ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  action  of  those  nitrifying  organisms  wmuld  suggest 
an  action  of  affinity,  seeing  that  one  microbian  form  assists  a 
species  of  plant,  while  another  has  no  influence.  A  belief  is 
current  that  the  plant  has  an  inherent  poAver  to  facilitate  the 
Avork  of  special  organisms,  and  this  is  more  probable  than  the 
idea  of  those  bacteria  roaming  through  the  soil  in  search  for  a 
Legume.  If  it  can  be  effectively  ansAA’ered  that  the  plants  have 
some  characteristic  of  their  OAvn  to  attract  the  microbian  member, 
an  additional  curious  poAver  in  vegetation  can  be  chronicled ; 
but  if  the  conditions  for  their  short-liA^ed  activity  be  purely  a 
mechanical  one — a  question  of  soil  texture — then  a  broader  field 
for  these  microbian  types  can  be  ensured,  and  a  great  poAver  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  horticulturists.  Lntil  these  aspects 
of  the  problem  have^  been  determined  in  the  laboratory,  the 
question  of  practically  applying  bacterial  cultures  to  the  soil 
(as  by  the  application  of  nitragin)  cannot  be  determined. — 
A.  O’Neill. 
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OaK  Leaves  from  Mountain  Ledges. 

It  may  be  news  to  inany  folks  when  we  say  that  a  Journal 
reader  carries  on  a  business  amongst  tlie  Welsh  mountains,  his 
work  consisting  in  gathering  pure  Oak  leaves  from  the  ledges  of 
rock  in  the  mountain  woods,  overlooking  the  sea  at  Trawsfynydd, 
R.S.O.,  Merionethshire.  Our  friend  is  Alfred  Johnson,  F.R.H.S, 
(Bala  Sphagnum  Supplj'),  who  employs  quite  a  number  of  men 
at  this  season. 


Cypripadium  Lawrencianum  Gratrixlanum. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Cypripedium,  formal  in  shape  neverthe¬ 
less.  It  is  comparable  to  C.  Lawrencianum  Hyeanum,  which  is 
coloured  green  and  white  ;  but  our  present  subject  has  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  pale  rose  tint  on  the  petals  and  sepals.  When  shown  by 
T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.,  of  Hoghton,  near  Preston,  before  the  R.H.S. 
Orchid  Committee  on  September  16,  it  received  an  award  of  merit. 
Our  figure  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  George  Shayler. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

Propagation  of  Orchids  by  the  removal  of  back  breaks  and 
potting  these  on  is  a  recognised  method  of  procedure,  but  one 
often  gone  about  in  the  wrong  way.  They  are  usually  taken  off 
in  spring  and  potted  up  at  once,  disturbing  root  and  branch, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  same  time.  Many  plants  may  be  prepared 
for  this  disturbance  by  severing  the  rhizome  now  and  leaving 
the  several  portions  to  grow  alongside  the  parent  plant  until 
spring.  Besides  propagating  purposes,  this  cutting  of  the  rhizome 
will  induce  the  formation  of  back  breaks,  that  serve  to  make  a 
specimen  more  equally  furnished  with  growths. 

Late  autumn  is  also  the  best  time  for  this  latter  operation, 
the  dormant  buds  plumping  up  during  winter  and  being  ready 
to  start  with  the  rest  in  spring.  If  delayed  until  the  latter 
season,  the  growths  start  late  in  consequence,  and  are  behind  all 
the  year.  Lselia  superbiens  is  a  case  in  point  where  cutting  the 
rhizome  is  productive  of  good  results.  As  imported,  this  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  difficult  species  to  get  into  shape,  untidy,  straggling 
specimens  being  the  rule;  but  if  back  breaks  are  produced  by 
the  above  means,  and  the  plants  pulled  into  shape  a  little  at 
every  repotting,  this,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  and  shapeless 
bulb,  will  gradually  induce 
a  more  tidy  plant  and 
better  habit.  There  are 
many  other  plants  that 
may  be  improved  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  these  means ; 
in  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  pseudo-bulbous  species. 

But  strong  plants  only 
must  be  chosen  ;  for  weak, 
badly  rooted  .specimens 
may  be  .seriously  injured  by 
the  cutting.  Nor  should 
rare  or  valuable  specimens 
be  operated  upon  until 
some  experience  has  been 
gained  with  cheaper  and 
commoner  sorts.  In  the 
case  of  small  growing 
Cattleyas,  or  Lselias, 

Odontoglossums,  and  dwarf 
species  generally,  it  is  ad- 
visa.b!e  to  notch  the  rhi¬ 
zome  rather  deeply  at  first, 
to  check  the  flow  of  .sap, 
but  to  leave  the  actual 
severance  until  roots  are 
forming  on  the  part  to  be 
severed. 

Naturally,  after  the  di.s- 
turbance  and  check  to  the 
plant  following  this  cut¬ 
ting,  a  careful  regime 
is  necessary.  Both  the 
parent  plant  and  the  off¬ 
shoot  must  be  kept  rather 
warmer  and  closer,  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  draughts  or  cold 
air  while  in  their  convales¬ 
cent  state.  As  the  roots 
obtain  a  fresh  hold,  they 

may  graclually  be  returned  to  tlie  ordinary  growing  quarters  and 
treated  similarly  to  established  plants.  Before  commencing  any 
of  these  operations  it  is  necessary,  of  cour.se,  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  value  of  the  plant  will  be  enhanced  by  them.  Thev 
must  not  be  rushed  info  just  for  the  sake  of  experimenting,  and 
R  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  fine,  healthy  specimen  of  a  good 
II™1  worth  more  than  a  number  of  scraggy  pieces.— 


Phalsanopsls  amabilis  Rimestadiana. 

The  genus  PhaIa?nopsi.s  is  unquestionably  among  the  finest 
Orchids  yet  introduced,  and  although  nearly  all  varieties  are 
beautiful,  the  subject  of  our  notes  is  considered  decidedly  the 
best.  The  subject,  Phalsenop.sis  amabilis  Rimestadiana,  was 
imported  from  Java,  where  it  was  found  growing  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  any  other  .species  of  Phalsenopsis,  con.sequently  it 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house,  as  it  does  not 
require  the  heat  of  other  varieties.  Its  free  growing  habit  and 
the  freedom  with  which  it  produces  its  large  flowers  make  it 
quite  an  acquisition  to  our  Orchid  liomses.  This  variety  has 
been  quite  extensively  distributed  throughout  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  during  the  past  year.  It  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Bornean  variety  by  its  light  green  foliage 
and  dark  green  flower  spike,  whereas  in  the  Bornean  variety  the 
stem  is  yellow.  The  plant  (says  the  “American  Florist”)  has 
just  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  U.S.A. 

Storing  Pollen. 

In  the  crossing  and  hybridising  of  Orchids,  Daffodils,  or  other 
flowering  plants,  the  hybridist  has  many  times  intended  to  make 
certain  thought-out  crosses,  but  waits  to  find  that  the  pollen  and 
the  stigma  of  two  chosen  agents  are  far  removed  in  the  date  of 
their  nece.ssary  adaptability.  What  has  he  (or  she)  to  do?  In 
the  case  of  Daffodils,  the  pollen  has  often  to  be  kept  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  it  still  remains  vital.  We  learn  from  the 
“  Orchid  Review  ”  (October  number)  that  the  pollen-masses  in 
the  flowers  of  Cattleyas  and  some  other  genera  of  Orchids  can 
also  be  excised  and  stored  for  quite  extended  periods  without 
losing  their  fertilising  power.  We  may  be  allowed  to  quote  what 
Emily  Thwaites  .says  on  pages  292  and  293  of  the  “  Review.”  In 
opening,  she  writes: — “I  tried  various  means,  and  the  one  I 

have  found  most  success- 
.  ,  ful  seems  too  simple  to 

Avrite  about.  It  is  to  re- 
...  ,  move  the  pollen  carefully 

from  thei  flower;  wrap  in 
the  blue  tissue  paper 
florists  use;  write  name 
and  date  on,  and  put  in  a 
tin  box.”  She  then  names 
certain  species  rrlmse  pol- 
linia  were  tried. 

Continuing  :  — “  I  might 
say,  too,  that  in  raising 
thd  plants  true  from  seed, 
it  is  not  wise  to  use  a 
flower’s  own  pollen,  but 
rather  to  get  it  from 
another  plant  of  the  same 
variety.  For  instance, 
last  November  I  fertilised 
two  flowers  of  Cattleya 
labiata  Amesiana,  one 
with  its  own  pollen,  and 
one  with  labiata  R.I.  Mea¬ 
sures  variety.  The  former 
stayed  on  six  montlis  only, 
and  on  being  sown  proved 
)  all  chaff ;  the  other  has 

gone  on  all  right.  Then 
Cattleya  Trianse  alba,  self- 
fertilised,  burst  at  six 
months,  and  we  fear  there 
is  little  chance  of  the  seed 
being  good,  Avhile  Cat¬ 
tleya  Mossise  Wageneri 
feidilised  Avith  its  own 
pollen,  though  hanging 
throughout  the  year,  Avas 
Aery  bad  seed,  and  avo 
only  got  a  few  seedlings. 
At  the  same  time  I  ought 
to  say  that  Dendrubium  nobilo  virginale,  self-fertilised,  resulted 
in  a  good  pod  of  .seed,  and  avo  got  a  good  many  seedlings  up. 

“Of  all  the  pollen  avo  haAm  used,  too,  taking  it  all  round,  I 
think  that  that  of  Brassavola  Digbyana  has  iiroA'ed  the  most 
vigorous.  It  gives  splendid  results;  even  Avhon  put  on  Cattleya 
DoAviana  aurea  Ave  got  a  line  pod  of  seed,  and  aureas  as  a  rule 
are  very  bad  .seed  parents.” 


C.  Lawrencianum  Qratrixianum. 
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Hints  to  Exhibitors. 

{Concluded  from  p.  352.) 

Having  -written  at  some  length  on  the  errors  committed  by 
exhibitors  in  selecting  their  blooms,  and  their  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  hint  or  two  on  staging  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  the  exhibition  arena  for  the  first  time.  Even  to 
some  exhibitors  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  show  tents, 
a  little  knowledge  would  be  beneficial  if  they  would  only  open 
their  eyes  to  personal  faults.  Fortunately,  that  crude  method 
of  staging  Japanese  blooms  upon  the  orthodox  stand  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete ;  in  fact,  if  executives  generally  could  adopt 
the  “vase”  method  of  staging  the  Japanese  section  entirely, 
a  better  effect  would  be  produced.  The  full  value  of  this  type  of 
Chrysanthemum  would  be  displayed  in  its  true  charactei',  and 
visitors  would  have  less  cause  to  complain  than  at  present. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  such  a  drastic  change  as  this  suggested 
means  much  more  to  many  societies  than  the  mere  idea  of  change. 
The  procuring  of  suitable  vases  means  much  expense  to  a  society 
that  can  at  the  present  moment  only  just  present  a  clean  balance- 
sheet.  Exhibitors  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  provide 
their  own  vases.  The  difficulty,  too,  of  transit  of  blooms  on 
long  stems  is  increased  over  that  where  the  orthodox  stand  only 
is  employed.  In  arranging  the  blooms  in  either  vases  or  stand.s, 
the  great  point  is  to  avoid  overcrowding;  arrange  every  bloom 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  points  of  excellence  are  displayed 
fully.  When  arranging  in  stands  by  the  aid  of  cups  and  tubes, 
an  even  stand  should  be  the  aim  of  an  exhibitor  in  size,  colour, 
arrangement,  and  freshness.  Some  exhibitors  place  two  large 
blooms  side  by  side  because  the  colour  harmonises  better ;  but 
this  latter  point  does  not  receive  the  same  consideration  from 
judges  as  some  imagine  it  ought.  Of  course,  where  two  com¬ 
peting  stands  are  close  in  point  of  merit,  then  harmony  of  colour 
scores  a  point. 

In  -the  ordinary  “vase”  classes,  seldom  are  mixed  varieties' 
placed  in  the  same  vase.  Generally  three  or  five  blooms  of  one 
sort  are  required,  and  for  producing  a  pleasing  effect  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  much  to  recomnrend  it.  Some  cut  the  stems  too  long, 
which  renders  the  blooms  somewhat  gaunt  in  appearance,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  be  below  medium  size  ;  others  err  in  the  oppo.site 
direction  by  giving  the  blooms  a  “  dumpy  ”  appearance,  particu¬ 
larly  when  they  are  large  examples.  The  point  is  to  display  the 
blooms  with  just  sufficient  foliage  to  give  effect  to  the  blooms, 
and  by  all  means  so  arrange  the  stems  that  the  petals  of  one 
bloom  in  the’  same  vase  do  not  overlap  those  of  its  neighbour — a 
too  common  fault,  even  by  the  leading  exhibitors. 

Xaininq  the  hlonms  is  very  im  poiiant  to  all  concerned.  Exhibi¬ 
tors,  in  the  interest  of  nurserymen,  should  be  particular  in  this, 
as  it  saves  much  annoyance  to  the  cultivator  next  season,  and 
a  loss  of  trade  to  the  vendor  also.  Visitors  to  the  autumn  shows 
see  and  admire  certain  kind.s ;  they  order  them  from  some 
specialist,  who  supplies  the  sorts  ordered,  and,  when  they  bloom 
the  following  season,  are  found  different  to  those  seen  at  the 
show  in  question,  because  the  exhibitor  had  them  improperly 
named. 

Instances  of  wrong  naming  cannot  disqualify  an  exhibitor, 
but  they  prove  very  annoying  to  those  wdiose  experience  is  not 
superior  in  judgment  or  knowledge.  The  manner  in  which  the 
blooms  are  n^med  at  many  shows  needs  strong  condemnation, 
for  so  badly  are  the  names  spelt  and  written,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  be  read  at  all.  In  the  crush  that  often  prevails 
at  shows,  this  is  anything  but  pleasant  for  the  visitor.  Exhibi¬ 
tors  should  bear  in  mind  that  they,  important  as  they  are,  are 
not  the  only  persons  the  society  has  to  cater  for. 

Another  point  I  would  draw  attention  to  is  the  all  too  common 
plan  that  some  exhibitor.s — disappointed  ones  generally — have  of 
standing  in  front  of  an  exhibit,  arguing  points  of  quality  (in 
none  too  lo-u’  a  tone  at  times),  to  the  discomfort  of  visitors,  and 
not  with  credit  to  themselves.  I  quite  forgot  to  say  that  the 
best  system  of  naming  is  that  of  small  printed  cards,  firmly  placed 
in  front  of  each  bloom  or  vase.  In  the  case  of  naming  in  .stands, 
the  three  names  .should  be  placed  in  front  of  each  row  of  three 
blooms  in  the  order  of  arrangement.  A  cheap  yet  efficient 
method  of  naming  is  that  of  writing  the  names  clearly  on  an 
ordinary  envelope,  the  flap  being  used  for  sticking  it  to  the  board 
in  front  of  the  blooms.  The  worst  plan  of  naming  is  that  of 
writing  all  the  names  closely  together  on  a  half  sheet  of  note 
paper,  laying  it  in  front  of  the  stand  to  be  pushed  on  to  the 
floor  by  the  first  crush  of  visitors. 

One  m^'re  suggestion  to  the  exhibitor,  then  I  must  close  :  j 


avoid  being  late  in  staging.  Not  only  does  this  limit  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  exhibitor  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  blooms, 
but  it  is  a  source  of  serious  importance  to  judges  to  be  prevented 
commencing  their  labours  in  reasonable  time,  and  to  the  officials 
also  in  presenting  the  room  in  a  tidy  appearance  to  the  vi.sitors. 
If  judges  do  make  some  slight  mistakes  owing  to  a  lack  of  time 
to  examine  sufficiently  the  exhibits,  how,  then,  can  they  be 
blamed  in  consequence? — E.  Molyneux,  V.M.H. 

Feeding. 

The  plants  will  receive  great  benefit  from  judicious  feeding. 
When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  it  is  essential  to  afford  some  help 
in  addition  to  the  supplies  of  water.  Clear  soot  water  may  be 
given  frequently,  alternating  this  .stimulant  with  others  made 
from  sheep,  cow,  and  horse  manure.  A  peck  of  either  of  the  above 
may  be  placed  in  a  bag  and  sunk  in  about  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water  in  a  tub.  Soot  water  is  made  clear  by  mixing  in  a 
.shovelful  of  lime  with  the  above  quantity,  and  allow  to  stand 
until  clear.  The  concenti'ated  artificial  manures  are  excellent, 
and  ought  to  be  used  according  to  the  vendor’s  directions  supplied 
with  each  tin  or  bag.  Their  too  frequent  use  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  nor  are  the  special  or  nitrogenous  manures,  .such  as 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  be  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  The  systematic  applications  of  all  stimulants  .should 
cease  when  the  blooms  have  well  developed,  giving  the  plants 
only  clear  w'ater.  Should  the  soil  at  any  time  become  drier  than 
usual,  clear  water  only  ought  to  be  used  to  moisten  it,  following 
afterwards  with  any  manurial  applications. — E.  D.  S. 

Early  Chrysanthemums  on  Tayside. 

Although  not  pos.ses.sing  the  massive  appearance  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  Japanese  varieties,  which  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  enthu- 
.siastic  competitor,  there  is  a  grace  and  neatness  about  the  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  which  commends  them  to  the  ordinary 
admirer  of  these  now  indispensable  florvers.  This  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  me  a  few  days  ago  when  visiting  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Sir  Robert  Pullar,  at  Tayside,  Perth.  There  I  saw' 
in  the  conservatory  a  number  of  plants  growing  in  pots  GJin  in 
diameter,  neat  little  specimens,  15in  to  I8in  in  height,  well 
furni.shed  with  foliage  down  to  the  pot,  and  each  carrying  ten 
beautiful  blooms  averaging  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Plants 
of  this  description  are  much  more  useful  for  decorative  work  than 
the  long,  leggy  .specimens  growm  to  produce  exhibition  blooms. 
The  varieties  growm  at  Tay,side  are  principally  Mytchett  White 
and  Goacher’s  Crimson,  both  of  which  seemed  iDarticularly  amen¬ 
able  to  this  style  of  culture,  forming  perfect  little  specimens. 
A.sking  Mr.  McDonald  as  to  the  treatment  given,  his  reply  was 
brief  and  to  the  point,  viz.,  secure  good  cuttings,  root  in  the 
usual  way,  pinch  wdien  three  inches  high,  and  again  after  the 
plants  have  made  another  three  inches  of  grow'th,  then  secure 
the  first  bud,  and  do  not  feed  heavily. 

Growing  in  the  open,  w'e  observed  these  two  varieties  doing 
remarkably  well.  Our  experience  of  Mytchett  White  led  us  to 
conclude  that  it  was  an  exceedingly  .shy  grower;  but  at  Tayside 
it  gives  no  trouble,  being  quite  robust  in  growth  and  very 
floriferous.  Pari.siana,  growing  side  by  side  with  it,  was  not 
nearly  so  fine,  despite  the  high  recommendations  -with  which  it 
w'as  sent  out.  Another  very  fine  variety  we  noticed  is  Craigmillar, 
a  yellow  pompon,  superior  in  every  way  to  Flora  or  Precocite. . 
This  is  a  decicled  acqui.sition,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
early  flowering  sorts. — Albyn. 

Official  Catalogue  of  the  N.C.5. 

A  supplement  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Jubilee  Edition  has  been  i.ssued,  bringing  up  matters  connected 
with  the  Chrysanthemuni  to  1903.  To  those  who  do'  not  possess 
or  know  anything  about  the  N.C.S.  Catalogue,  we  would  men¬ 
tion  that  there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  Chry.santhemums  raised 
or  sent  out  since  the  spring  of  1896,  with  their  sections  indicated 
and  their  colours  described.  There  are  also  selected  li-sts  of 
every  section,  apart  from  the  complete  list.  It  is  published  at 
Is.  Apply  to  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

- - 

Battersea  Park  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  opened 
last  week.  The  Chrysanthemum  House,  near  the  Albert  Bridge 
entrance  to  the  park,  contains  thousands  of  magnificent  blossom.s. 

A  Great  Californian  Seed  Farm. — The  “  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  ”  supplement,  No.  1,143,  August  29,  gives  a  fine  illustrated 
account  of  the  seed  farms  of  C.  C.  Morse  and  Company,  Santa 
Clara,  Cal. 

The  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis. — The  propagating  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  World’s  Fair  grounds  is  a  busy  place  just  now.  Two 
hundred  thousand  plants  are  already  on  hand,  mith  thirty  men 
making  cuttings.  It  is  e.stimated  that  four  million  plants  will 
be  used  in  the  landscape  department.  About  one  million  Pansies 
and  BellLs  will  be  used  in  the  early  spring.  The  range  of  hot¬ 
beds  is  being  piped  for  .steam  heating. 
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Hedysarum  multijugum. 

Heclysariim  multijugum  is  one  of  our  prettiest  of  hardy  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs.  It  was  introduced  from  China  about  1880,  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  blooms  in  June.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters,  and  are  of  a  very  bright  carmine  red.  They  are  borne 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  can  therefore  be  seen  a  long  way  off. 
The  bushes  are  round  and  dense,  and  the  branches,  as  well  as 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  white  with  silvery  grey  hair. 


Pentas  carnea. 

One  of  the  plants  which  should  be  revivified  is  Pentas  carnea, 
according  to  “  Die  Gardenvelt.”  It  belongs  to  the  Rubiaceae, 
and  comes  from  tropical  Africa.  It  is  a  free  bloomer.  Not  in 
the  summer  only  in  a  cool  house  or  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden 
does  it  develop  its  magnificent,  rosy  lilac,  upright  clusters  of 
flowers,  but  in  the  fall  and  winter  also  it  is  perpetually  in  bloom. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrives  best  in  a 
rich,  sandy  soil. 

The  New  Potato,  Sutton  s  Discovery. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters :  — 

“  Notwithstanding  such  a  bad  season,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  ‘  Discovery  ’  Potato.  In  the  lib,  we  had  eleven  Potatoes 
which  we  cut  up  into  sets  of  one  eye  each.  We  have  now  lifted 
741b  of  good  sound  tubers.  With  us  this  is  a  splendid  crop  for 
such  a  terrible  year.” — Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  The  Gardens,  West 
Hall,  Byfleet. 

“  I  have  this  week  dug  the  produce  of  lib  of  seed  of  the  new 
Potato,  ‘  Discovery.’  The  result  is  exactly  501b,  and  not  one 
diseased  tuber,  although  they  have  been  perfectly  saturated  with 
wet  the  Avhole  season,  and  with  heavy  soil  combined.  I  think 
this  is  a  pretty  fair  test,  and  I  have  not  subjected  them  to  any 
artificial  treatment.  The  eating  qualities  I  consider  excellent, 
and  wish  I  had  my  whole  Potato  breaks  planted  with  the  same 
this  disastrous  season.” — Mr.  G.  R.  George,  The  Gardens, 
Wavendon  House,  Woburn. 

Aster,  Coombe-Fishacre  White. 

The  many  who  appreciate  the  valuable  Starwort  (perennial 
Aster)  called  Coombe-Fishacre,  which  makes  a  pretty  bush  in  the 
garden  with  its  multitude  of  flO'Wers,  will  do  well  to  secure  the 
white  one  named  Coombe-Fishacre  White.  Like  the  other  it  was 
raised  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  of  Coombe-Fishacre  House, 
Newton  Abbot.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  white  counterpart  of 
the  original  one,  and  it  makes  a  capital  companion  tO'  it.  Mr. 
Archer-Hind  is  still  raising  new  Starworts,  and  a  box  of  flowers 
of  his  new  seedlings,  as,  yet  unnamed,  reached  me  the  other  day. 
It  was  difficult  to  select  from  so  many  beautiful  ones,  but  I 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  and  I 
hope  to  see  some  of  them  in  my  garden  next  year.  It  is  as  well 
to  remark  that  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  like  the  writer,  does  not  sell 
plants. — S.  Arnott. 

Hibiscus  syriacus. 

A  good  sized  specimen  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flowering 
shrub  flowered  profu.sely  here  last  sea.son.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  very  common  plant  in  the  North  of  England,  but  is  grown 
more  in  the  South,  where  it  is  warmer.  It  is  quite  hardy,  having 
withstood  most  severe  winters  without  protection  ;  but  the  wood 
mu.st  be  well  ripened,  or  it  will  not  bloom  very  well.  This  shrub 
has  a  very  nice  habit,  the  branches  growing  upright,  giving  it 
a  compact  outline  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  wedge  shaped,  are  three 
iobed  and  toothed.  Ours  is  the  single  blue  variety,  with  claret 
coloured  strips,  catalogued  under  the  name  of  Coeleste.  There 
are  many  forms  of  it  in  cultivation,  some  with  double  flowers, 
and  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Its  flowering  time  is  August  and 
September.  A  well  drained  and  rather  light  soil  is  best,  and  it 
should  have  a  sunny  position,  so  that  the  wood  may  get  well 
ripened.  It  is  sometimes  found  under  the  name  Altha?a  frutex — 
J.  S.  Fpex,  Yorks. 


“The  Pierson  Fern. ’’ 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  this  exceedingly  handsome 
Fern — Nephrolepis  Piersoni.  It  is  an  American  variety  (or 
species?),  and  has  come  to  this  country  through  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
of  Edmonton,  London.  He  .staged  well  grown,  nicely  crested 
plants  at  a  recent  meeting.  From  seeing  those  plants,  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  this  as  a  valuable  addition  to  decorative 
Ferns,  and  for  ornamental  uses.  It  received  “the  fir.st  and  only 
gold  medal  ever  given  by  the  American  Societj^  of  Florists  to 
any  plant.” 

Culinary  Pea,  Alderman. 

Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  grown  this  season, 
this  has  proved  itself  indi.spensable  in  ever^^  way.  Its  heavy 
cropping  qualities,  coupled  with  the  extra  large  pods  filled  with 
peas  of  the  most  delicious  flavour,  being  eminently  .suitable  to 
all  who  have  a  large  demand  made  upon  their  resources.  Grow¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  5ft  it  may  not  be  suitable  for  those  who  are 
short  of  space  and  sticks ;  but  where  at  all  possible  it  is  worth  an 
effort  to  try  it.  As  an  exhibition  variety  I  consider  it  of  the 
finest,  possessing  the  highest  points  of  colour,  size,  and  flayour. 
— R. 

Pansies. 

The  colours  exhibited  by  Pansies  are  mo.st  extraordinary. 
Some  are  as  near  black  as  flowers  can  be.  The  richest  purples  are 
common,  with  clear  yellow,  intense  violets,  lavenders,  tender 
dove  colours,  rich  maroons  and  browns.  On  the  lower  petal, 
which  in  the  Violets  is  hollowed  behind  into  a  nectar-bearing 
spur,  there  can  be  usually  seen,’  when  the  ground  tint  is  not  too 
dark  to  obscure  them,  the  so-called  “guiding  lines”  to  which 
Sprengel  first  called  attention.  He  claimed  for  them  a  signifi¬ 
cance  which  science  has  of  late  reaffirmed,  maintaining  that  they 
serve  as  so  many  clues  or  lines  of  direction  to  assist  insects  in 
finding  the  nectar. — (“  American  Botanist.”) 

Potato,  The  Crofter. 

Tliis  fine  white,  round  maincrop  Potato  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  in  1898,  and  it  is  singular  that  it 
has  not  been  much  more  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Cheshire.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  writing  this  note 
after  seeing  many  varieties  lifted  and  cooked  on  the  .same  day, 
the  “  Crofter  ”  turning  up  with  tubers  beautifully  white, 
extremely  heavy,  and  an  ab.sence  of  small  ones.  On  its  bring 
cooked  one  could  not  have  wished  for  a  finer  sample,  floury,  and 
with  a  flavour  such  as  we  used  to  get  in  some  of  the  older  varie¬ 
ties.  The  flesh  is  firm,  and  skin  slightly  netted,  shallow  in  the 
eye,  and  of  much  value  in  an  exhibition  collection. — R.  P.  R. 


Experimental  Potato  Growing. 

For  many  years  the  esteemed  editor  of  the  “  Ormskirk 
Advertiser,”  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton,  has  offered  valuable  prizes  at 
the  Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit  Show,  for  the  newest  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  These  he  undertakes  tO'  have  planted  the 
following  sea.son  with  a  view  to  their  being  te.sted  for  market 
purposes.  The  land  on  which  they  are  planted  is  cf  a  strong 
nature,  situated  at  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk,  and  is  a  good 
Potato  growing  di.strict.  Mr.  Henry  Jenkinson,  of  Bold  Lane, 
Aughton,  has  had  the  stock  under  his  charge  this  season,  and 
every  facility  for  intelligent  cultivation  has  been  afforded. 

In  such  a  season  as  the  present,  the  growth  has  been 
abundant  ;  but  owing  to  the  veiy  wet  weather  disease  has  been 
unusually  prevalent.  The  lifting  of  the  crop  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  done,  and  the  weighing  thoroughly  carried  out  vrith  the 
following  results  :  — 
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“  Table  Talk  ”  proved  itself  a  good  cropper,  excellent  in  shape, 
and  of  fine  quality. — R.  P.  R. 
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County  Council  Instruction  in  Horticulture. 

Continuing  the  serie.s  begun  in  April  of  this  year,  the  present 
notes  briefly  summarise  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
Oxfordshire*  County  Council,  whose  horticultural  instructor  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Heaton.  By  abridging  the  annual  report  of  the 
Technical  In.struction  Committee  for  the  year  1902-3,  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  tlie  Oxfordshire  County  Council,  a  fair  outline  of  the 
work  will  be  gleaned.  The  report  is  as  follows:  — 

Oxfordshire. 

“  Horticultural  Lectures,  Trial  Allotments,  &c. 

“  In  the  past  year,  200  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
S.  Heaton,  the  .staff  instructor,  attended  by  3,435  auditors. 
The.se.  included  single  lectures,  short  courses,  and  three  long 
courses  of  lectures  and  demon.strations  in  preparation  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examination.  These  latter  were 
held  at  Adderbury,  Bicester,  and  Chipping  Norton.  Although 
the  attendance  at  the  lectures  was  good,  few  students  (only  eight 
in  all)  sat  for  the  examination  on  April  22.  The  results  of  the 
examination  are  satisfactory;  all  eight  candidates  passed. 


Mr.  S.  Heaton. 


“  Thirty-four  demomstrations  have  been  given  in  gardens, 
allotments,  &c.,  attended  by  347  persons.  Growing  interest  is 
being  exhibited  by  allotment  holders  and  cottage  gardeners  in 
the  work  of  the  staff  instructor,  and  information  is  constantly 
asked  for  by  them  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  crops,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insect  and  fungoid  pests,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds, 
so  that  the  visits  to  190  allotments  and  118  gardens  have  proved 
of  considerable  value.  Reports  of  the  trial  allotment.s,  leaflets 
on  insect  pests,  diseases,  manures  and  manuring,  &c.,  have  been 
widely  distributed  among  the  cottagers.  During  the  year,  also, 
255  allotments  have  been  judged,  and  eleven  shows  have  been 
visited  by  the  staff  in.structor  as  judge.  A  short  course  of 
Nature-Study  excursions  for  teachers  has  been  planned,  and  a 
party  of  some  twenty  to  twenty-four  teachers  went  with  the 
instructor  to  the  garden.s  and  woods  of  Heythrop,  Blenheim, 
and  Middleton  Stoney.  Full  reports  of  the  work  of  each  of  the 
nine  trial  allotments  in  the  county  were  printed  and  widely 
circulated. 

“  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  produce  grown  on  these  trial 
allotments  was  held  on  September  18,  1902,  in  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  when  Mr.  W.  Hovmll  acted  as  judge.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  plots  had  been  inspected  several  times,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  awarding  marks  for  (u)  general  cleanliness, 
(h)  system  of  cropping,  (c)  methods  of  cultivation,  (d)  re.spective 
merits  of  crops,  and  (r)  the  financial  position  of  the  individual 
plots.  .  .  .  Demonstrations  in  grafting  and  budding  have  been 
given  on  most  of  these  centre.s,  and  considerable  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  operations  by  the  cottage  and  allotment 
gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“  Practice  Plots. 

“  The  ‘  Practice  Plot  ’  scheme,  whereby  any  allotment  holder 
may  receive  advice  as  to  his  methods  of  cultivation,  make.s  .slow 
progress.  Tho.se  working  under  the  scheme  are  well  sati.sfied, 
and  much  good  work  has  been  done,  but  the  allotment  holders 
are  diffident  of  writing  reports.  The  following  report,  however. 


will  show  that  the  advice  given  is  appreciated  ;  ‘  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  yield  (of  Wheat)  was  very  satisfactory.  When 
threshed  the  amount  was  seven  bushels  of  corn  (grown  on  one 
chain  and  a  quarter  of  allotment  ground) — a  very  good  sample, 
too,  as  the  flour  makes  good,  sound,  and  sweet  bread.  I  may 
add  that  my  yield  of  Wheat  was  the  best  in  the  allotment.s  this 
year  (1902).  (Signed),  George  Berry,  North  Newington.’  ” 

The  Committee’s  report  gives  a  tabular  statement  to  show 
the  work  of  the  .staff  instructor  during  the  year,  but  we  must 
be  content  with  the  gross  .summary:  “Number  of  lectures  given, 
200;  total  attendances,  3,435;  number  of  demonstrations  given, 
34;  total  attendances,  347;  visits  to  trial  allotments,  69; 
gardens  visited,  118;  allotments  visited,  190 ;  gardens  and  allot¬ 
ments  judged,  255;  shows  judged,  11.” 

After  glancing  through  the  foregoing  report,  it  will  bet  patent 
to  everybody  that  Mr.  Heaton  is  well  and  busily  occupied ;  and 
for  the  guidance  of  the  allotment  holders  and  amateurs  he  has 
had  prepared  a  “  Calendar  of  Garden  Operations  ”  in  leaflet  form. 

Mr.  5.  Heaton. 

It  is  ju.st  over  forty  years  since  Mr.  Heaton  was  born  at 
Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  to  wit,  August  6,  1863.  He  entered  the 
establishment  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  Bart.,  at  Oakworth 
House,  in  the  year  1878,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  place  was 
then  in  the  making,  and  here  experience  was  gained  in  land 
draining,  reservoir  making,  rockery  building,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Hard  practical  work  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
through  the  kindne.ss  of  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith, 
books  on  landscape  gardening,  surveying,  and  allied  subjects 
were  studied. 

Over  seven  years  were  spent  here  in  acquiring  practical  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  plants, 
under  Mr.  Halliwell  Shaw,  a  thoroughly  practical  gardener,  whose 
motto  and  practice  was  AVork.  He  was,  indeed,  a  good  teacher. 

The  glass  department  was  very  extensive,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract,  which  is  from  the  “Bradford  AV^eekly 
Telegraph”  of  Saturday,  March  31,  1883:  “It  is  the  winter 
garden  that  con.stitutes  the  special  and  particular  charm,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  bare  formation  cost  about 
£30,000,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  its  noble  proportions. 
In  addition  to  this  large  ‘  garden,’  whose  interior  embraces  an 
area  of  about  half  an  acre,  there  are  also  enormous  ranges  of 
glass  houses,  forty  in  all,  covering  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
and  requiring  a  series  of  over  a  dozen  boilers  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  hot-water  piping  to  keep  them  at  the  required 
tem’perature.  Opening  immediately  from  the  end  of  the  winter 
garden  is  a  lantern-roofed  hou.se  devoted  to  Muscat  Grapes,  and 
connected  with  this  are  .six  other  vineries  arranged  so  as  to  give 
continuous  croppings  all  the  year  round. 

“  Right  and  left  of  the  winter  gardens  are  Orchid  houses  and 
greenhouses.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  rare  and  valuable 
Orchids,  and  the  Rose  house.  Camellia,  Azalea  and  Heath  houses, 
&c.,  contain  many  handsome  and  well  grown  specimens.  The 
fine  Peach,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  houses  are  well  stocked. 
The  vineries  contain  4,000  feet  of  four-inch  pipes ;  the  fine  pits 
and  plant  preparing  house.s,  &c.,  7,000  feet ;  the  stoves  adjoining 
the  winter  garden,  11,000  feet ;  the  winter  garden  itself,  7,500 
feet.” 

AFhile  at  Oakworth  Hou.se,  opportunity  was  taken  of  the 
science  and  art  classes,  both  at  Oakworth  and  Keighley 
Mechanics’  Institutes,  to  acquire  instruction  in  drawing  (geo¬ 
metry,  freehand,  &c.),  botany,  agriculture,  and  mathematics, 
which  Mr.  Heaton  must  have  since  found  very  useful. 

In  1886  a  move  was  made  to  Astley  Bank  Gardens,  Darwen, 
under  a  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  an  excellent  vegetable  and  fruit 
grower.  From  here,  Dilevvorth  House  Gardens,  Longridge,  was 
taken  charge  of,  followed  by  Claye  House  Gardens,  Halifax,  and 
Elmwood  House  Gardens,  Batley.  During  these  appointments 
exhibiting  was  tried,  and  .succes.sfull3'. 

In  1891  a  move  was  made  to  Leeds,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  of  Horticulture  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
gardening ;  and  in  1893  our  friend  was  appointed  horticultural 
instructor  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council,  but  resigned 
that  post  in  January,  1901,  when  he  commenced  duties  under 
the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  as  Rural  Agricultural  Instructor. 
Thus  the  record  of  a  .strenuous  worker,  a  man  as  eager  to  get  a.s 
to  impart  knowledge  :  and  both  in  his  teachings  and  his  studies 
he  goes  .systematically  to  work.  Mr.  Heaton  is  not  merely  a 
theorist  and  science  scholar;  he  is  practical  above  all,  and  unle.ss 
that  is  a  qualification  of  a  C.C.  instructor,  his  own  time  and  that 
of  others  is  largely  wasted. 

AA'hen  superintending  practical  work  in  the  open-air,  as,  for 
examle,  trenching,  pruning,  making  allej^s.  or  planting  on  allot¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Heaton  cannot  tolerate  the  deliberate,  half-willing 
worker;  he  will  somewhat  sharplj^  a.sk  to  have  the  spade  (or 
other  tool),  and  with  vim  and  skill  proceeds  to  “  ocularl.v 
demonstrate”  how  the  business  ounht  to  be  undertaken.  And 
that  is  just  what  the  majority  of  the‘  country  working-men 
want;  they  do  enjoy  “elbow-grease,”  e.specially  when  it  come.s 
from  the  man  who  is  set  ov^er  them  to  give  light  and  leading. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  his  session’s  work  at  the  Batley  Teclinical 
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School,  the  table  being  drawn  up  for  the  prospectins  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  — 


Date  and  lime. 

To  .teller. 

Pees. 

Thursdays,  7  p.m,  to  9..30. 
Comuienc.ng  Sept.  16,  1892. 

:\Iu.  S.  HKATON. 

Late  Gardener  to  Lieut.-Col.  Slieanl. 

3/-  per  Term. 
bj-  pt  r  .'session. 

Classirtcation  of  Plants 

The  Organa  of  Plants 

Soils  : — Their  Composi¬ 
tion,  &c. 

Organic  Manures 

Inorganic  Manures 
Germination  of  Seede 
Propagation  of  Plants 
Fertilisation 

Cropping  Land 

Window  Gardening 

Garilen  Implements  and 
Utensils 

Judging  Fruit,  Flowers, 
&c. 

Ferns  :  their  culture,  Ac. 
Orchids:  ,, 

Veger.ables :  ,, 

.Store  Plants  :  ,, 

Hardy  Fruits  :  ,, 

Foiced  Fruits  ;  ,, 

Bulbs  and  tubers  :  ,, 
Foliage  Plants  :  ,, 

i' louvring  Plants  : ,, 
ClimV)ing  Plants  :  „ 
Heating  Apparatus 

tVood,  and  ils  effects 
on  the  proliticnojs  of 
pi  <nls 

Ilo.-ticultural  Buildings, 
etc. 

Floral  Dec  rtfions 
.SchO'  1  G.aroening 

Cott.age  Gardening 

Roots,  ,and  their  usr.s 
Chemistry  v.  Cultivation 
of  Plant! 

Element  iry  Landscape 
Gardening 

As  judging  forms  a  part  of  the  instructor’s  bu.siness,  and, 
moreover,  as  point-judging  is  so  generally  being  practised,  Mr. 
Heaton  has  produced  what  is  named  Heaton’.s  Horticultural 
Register,  which  we  presume  is  sold  by  himself.  The  book  is 
arranged  with  ruled  spaces  for  Division,  Class,  Points,  Ac.,  and 
“particulars”  can  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  slip.  The 
points  can  be  given  for  each  of  four  prizewinners,  and  a  slip  can 
be  torn  out  for  the  secretary’s  use. 


Insects  as  Garden  Adornments. 


There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  I  think,  that  one  result  of  the 
wet  summer  of  190a  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  caterpillars.  It  might  be  a  question  which  kind  suffered 
the  more  from  the  excessive  moisture  and  the  frequent 
winds,  the  caterpillars  feeding  on  trees  and  shrubs  or  those 
living  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Forced  from  their  hold  on 


branches  or  twigs  by  rough  weather,  those  feeding  exposed 
have  often  had  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  tneir  food,  while 
the  less  elevated  species  have  had  such  a  drenching  as 
proved  fatal  by  enfeebling  them,  or  they  were  so  exposed 
that  insect-eating  birds  devoured  them.  Then,  before  they 
had  time  to  deposit  eggs  in  the  spring,  early  moths  of  the 
Noctua  tribe  were  cut  off  by  the  keen  winds,  and  many 
broods,  usually  seen,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  Some 
caterpillars,  however,  that  could  brave  the  un genial  weather, 
got  on  well,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  green  food.  Still, 
the  scarcity  of  numerous  species  that  occur  in  gardens, 
orchards  and  shrubVjeries  was  remarkable :  probably  it  will 
lead  to  a  diminution  next  year  too. 

W  e  have  still  to  look  at  some  beautiful  moths  belonging 
to  the  Noctua  tribe,  that  have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  our 
present  series,  but  ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  Nearly  all  the 
caterpillars  of  this  tribe  have  smooth  skins,  often  velvetv. 
the  exception  being  the  genus  Acronycta,  already  referred 
to,  where  most  of  the  caterpillars  are  very  hairy.  The  fact 
that  many  of  those  caterpillars  are  hairy  which  live  from 
autumn  to  spring  suggests  that  hair  or  down  furnishes  some 
protection  from  rough  and  damp  weather.  Some  of  the 
Noctua  caterpillars  hybernate,  either  hiding  in  low  her*bage 
or,  more  frequently,  going  underground,  probably  suffering 
no  ill  effects  from  ordinary  rain.  Others  feed  on  vegetables 
till  autumn  is  well  advanced  ;  these  are  apt  to  escape  obser¬ 
vation  by  suddenly  dropping,  rolled  into  a  ring. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Angle-shades  Moth  (Phlogophora 
meticulosa)  sometimes  does  this  ;  more  often  it  simnly 
doubles  itself  if  alarmed.  It  is  a  rather  leech-like  caterpillar, 
the  head  and  near  segments  being  small,  the  body  green  or 
olive  brown,  with  numerous  white  dots  and  three  lines.  There 
are  two  broods.  One  in  April  and  May  resorts  to  Primroses, 
young  Chrysanthemums,  and  various  live  plants  ;  the 
autumn  brood  is  found  on  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Nasturtiums, 
or  plants  that  are  handy.  The  moth  is  out  about  June,  then 
again  at  the  end  of  September.  If  not  brightly  coloured,  it 
is  decidedly  a  handsome  insect ;  the  dark  brown  wings  are 
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touched  with  green  and  grey,  and  crossed  by  angled  mark¬ 
ings.  It  is  abundant  throughout  our  islands. 

A  less,  rather  similar  species  is  called  the  Small  Angle- 
shades  (Euplexia  lucipora).  This  is  a  J une  moth  of  deeper 
colours,  having  two  conspicuous  white  spots.  We  find,  later 
in  the  year,  the  green,  dark-lined  caterpillar  feeding  upon 
the  Brake  Fern  or  on  Nettles. 

To  the  species  which  books  now  call  the  Green  Brindled 
Crescent,  or  Miselia  oxyacantha,  the  old  entomologists  gave 
the  name  of  “  Glory  of  Ealing  ” — evidently  the  moth  was  first 
noticed  near  what  was  a  pretty  village  a  century  ago.  Since 
then  the  moth  has  turned  up  in  many  places,  and  appears 
in  gardens  during  September,  because  the  caterpillar  usually 
feeds  in  early  summer  upon  the  Hawthorn.  This  is  rather 
dull-looking,  grey  brown,  having  a  few  white  dots.  The 
moth  has  a  ground  colour  of  reddish  brown,  which  is 
marbled,  and  upon  it  are  scales  of  metallic  green.  Its  eyes 
are  very  phosphorescent,  or  electric,  when  it  has  just 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  and  is  exploring  the  evening 
flowers. 

Another  showy  September  moth,  chiefly  seen  in  South 
England,  and  a  not  unusual  Cockney  species,  is  the  large 
Ranunculus  Moth  (Polia  flavocincta).  I  cannot  account  for 
its  English  name,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  taken  as  cater¬ 
pillar  upon  some  species  of  Ranunculus.  But  this,  which  is 
pale  green,  having  white  stripes  and  dots,  occurs  mostly  upon 
Chickweed  and  Groundsel  in  the  spring  ;  also  it  has  been 
taken  off  garden  Mints.  The  general  colour  of  the  moth  is 
smoky  grey  ;  upon  this  are  darker  marblings.  Its  special 
beauty  is  a  row  of  orange  spots  on  each  wing,  containing 
black  arrowheads,  which  point  towards  the  base  of  the  wings. 

When  other  flowers  are  getting  few  the  Ivy  bloom  attracts 
the  autumn  moths,  and  amongst  these,  hovering  on  walls  or 
banks,  may  be  seen  the  species  oddly  called  the  Marvel-du- 
jour,  or  Miselia  opulina,  the  latter,  by-the-bye,  suggesting 
that  it  is  also  a  spring  insect  at  times.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
handsome  moth,  the  pale  green  forewings  exhibiting  mark¬ 
ings  of  black  and  white,  which  occasionally  run  into  a  band. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  also  light-coloured,  but  the  hind 
wings  are  dark.  By  searching  Oaks,  its  caterpillar  has  been 
taken  about  June ;  it  is  greenish  grey,  reddish  on  the  back, 
the  head  displays  in  front  a  funny  black  mark  X-shaped. 

We  might  say  that  the  bulk  of  these  Noctuas  hide  by  day 
amidst  the  herbage,  in  shrubs,  or  they  rest  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  some  prefer  palings,  where  they  sit  quietly  and 
usually  allow  us  to  inspect  them  without  stirring  from  their 
position. 

Palings  or  low  walls  in  June  and  July  exhibit  the  Grey 
Archer  (Aplecta  nebulura),  a  fair-sized  moth,  varying  in 
colour  from  whitish  to  dark  grey,  marbled  and  mottled, 
showing  usually  two  distinct  spots.  Its  brown,  rather  stout, 
and  velvety  caterpillar  lives  on  low  plants  during  autumn, 
and  after  its  winter  sleep  mounts  Sallow,  Whitethorn ,  or 
Birch,  devouring  the  young  leaves. 

Less  common  and  more  beautiful  is  the  Silvery  Archer 
(A.  tincta),  which  has  been  taken  in  gardens  near  London : 
the  forewings  are  pearly  and  somewhat  silvery  ;  upon  the 
ground  is  a  band  of  brown  and  sundry  streaks,  the  body  is 
crested.  Entomologists  hunt  for  the  caterpillar  on  Birch 
trees  during  autumn.  It  has  a  small  head,  and  is  pale  brown 
sprinkled  with  black  and  w'hite  dots.  There  is  also  a  Green 
Archer  Moth,  grey  green,  black  and  white  ;  but  the  grandest 
species  of  the  genus  is  the  Great  Brocade,  or  A.  occulta, 
which  turns  up  occasionally  all  over  England,  and  which  is 
dark  brown  or  almost  black,  with  a  grey  pattern,  which 
probably  suggested  the  English  name.  Its  caterpillar  has 
been  taken  off  Primroses  in  spring,  or  on  kindred  plants,  but 
is  not  easily  found,  since  it  hides  during  the  day. 

Sometimes  the  caterpillar  of  a  species  is  much  handsomer 
than  the  mature  insect,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Sword- 
grass  (Calocampa  exoleta).  The  moth  frequently  visits  the 
Ivy  in  September  or  October,  and  in  spring  it  appears  upon 
the  Sallows.  It  is  a  fine  moth,  though  it  only  exhibits  dull 
grey  or  brown  colours,  but  the  caterpillar  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  must,  one  thinks,  often  be  seized  by  birds.  It 
reposes,  after  eating,  in  full  view  upon  the  stem  of  some 
Sedge,  a  Scabious,  or  the  Bladder  Campion.  The  general 
colour  is  green.  On  each  side  are  four  stripes;  two  are 
white  and  narrow,  two  broader  are  yellow  and  brilliant  red  ; 
it  is  also  sprinkled  with  dots  of  black  and  red. 

Again,  we  have  a'  family  of  moths  that  are  called 
“  Sharks,”  of  moderate  size,  and  harmless  enough.  I  can 
only  conjecture  the  name  was  given  because  the  caterpillars 
sometimes  appear  in  companies  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
unusually  ravenous.  Amongst  the  species  there  are  some 


with  showy  caterpillars,  the  moths  being  dull  in  colour.  The 
common  “  Shark  ”  (Cuculiis  umbratica)  sits  upon  palings  in 
June,  often  escaping  notice.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  at  night, 
hiding  by  day  on  or  near  the  earth.  Lettuces  and  Sow¬ 
thistles  are  its  food  ;  in  colour  it  is  deep  bi’own,  delicately 
shagreened  with  grey,  and  having  orange  spots  on  some  of 
the  segments.  Some  seasons  this  caterpillar  has  been  rather 
damaging  to  garden  Lettuces,  but  lately  it  has  occurred  less 
jolentifully.  Then  the  Aster  Shark  (C.  Asteris)  has  a  pretty 
caterpillar ;  it  is  olive-green,  and  striped  with  blue,  yellow, 
and  white.  It  is  found  during  the  autumn  on  China  Asters, 
also  on  the  Golden  Rod  in  woods. 

We  must  not  linger  amongst  these  moths,  and  will  content 
ourselves  with  the  mention  of  two  more,  the  Herald  Moth — 
regarded  as  a  pioneer  of  spring,  which  hybernates  frequently 
in  garden  sheds  and  toolhouses,  and  occasionally  in  stables. 
It  is  grey,  brown  and  oi'ange  in  colour.  The  other  is  the 
Hebrew'  Character,  another  early  species,  exhibiting  a 
curious  design  on  the  wings.  Its  body  has  long  scales.  Many 
more  handsome  species  may  be  found  in  the  list,  as 
“  Rustics,”  “  Gothics,”  “  Brocades,”  and  their  kindred. — 
Entomologist. 


Hardy  Shrubs  for  Forcing. 


If  not  already  clone,  tlio,se  .shrubs  intended  for  forcing  during 
the  coming  season  should  at  once  be  picked  out,  lifted,  and 
pottecl  up  ill  some  good  loam  ivithout  delay.  This  done,  plunge 
them  in  ashes  outside,  tO'  protect  the  pots  from  frosts,  until  they 
are  required.  Those  plants  that  have  remained  in  pots  since 
they  were  forced  last  season,  should  have  .some  of  the  old  soil 
picked  off,  and  receive  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  cow  dung. 

In  hardy  shrub  forcing  a  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  plants  into  too  high  a  temperature  for  a  .start ;  the 
result  is,  either  the  flower  buds  go  blind,  or  if  they  come  to 
maturity  are  very  unsati.sfactory.  Take  the  plants  inside  in 
good  time,  and  allow  them  to  come  on  gently  in  a  day  tempera¬ 
ture  of  oOdeg  to  o.odeg  ;  syringe  them  daily  to  assist  them  in 
starting  into  growth.  Raise  the  temperature  as  soon  as  they 
are  nicely  started,  to  GOdeg  to-  6.5deg,  and  later — if  occasion 
demands  it — to  70deg  by  day.  As  soon  as  the  first  blooms  are 
observed  to  expand,  remove  the  plants  but  of  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  that  prevailing  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  house  in  which  it  is  intended  to  arrange  them. 

One  of  the  mo.st  popular  plants  for  forcing  is  the  Azalea 
mollis.  Though  comparatively  useless  as  cut  blooms  they  are  in 
great  demand  for  the  conservatory,  which  place  their  glowing 
tints  brighten  up  considerably.  The  yellow  variety,  Anthony 
Koster,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  finest  Azalea  mollis;  while 
occidentalis  and  Daviesi  run  very  close  for  second  honours. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Azaleas  are  Rhododendrons  [Azaleas  ai'e 
now  botanically  cla.ssed  as  .Rhododendrons. — En.].  Although 
when  in  bloom  they  do  not  pre.sent  such  a  profuse  mass  of  flower 
as  do  the  Azaleas,  the  Rhododendons  are  of  greater  utility  for 
cut  bloom,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  most  establishments. 
To  attempt  to-  pick  out  the  best  varieties  is  a  rather  difficult 
matter,  as  tastes  vary  so,  and  the  range  of  colour  embraced  is 
so  wide.  A  few'  tried  and  reliable  sorts  for  forcing  may  be  enume¬ 
rated  in.stead  :  Cynthia  (rose  colour).  Purity.  John  Waterer  (car¬ 
mine),  Lord  Derby  (dark;  spotted).  Airs.  John  Waterer  (bright 
crimson),  and  Mrs.  T.  Agnew'  (white). 

With  Lilacs,  some  exuerience  a  difficulty  in  successfully 
bringing  the  plants  into-  bloom.  Immature  wood  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  this  :  but  very  cften  the  cause  can  be  ascribed  to- 
introducing  the  plants  into  too  high  a  temperature  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  Alarie  Legrange,  Charles  X.,  Souvenir  de  L. 
Spath — a  magnificent  variety — and  alba  grandiflora  are  among 
the  best  for  forcing.  Tlie  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus  and 
V.  plicatum)  are  worthy  of  a  place  iii  the  forcing  house.  Their 
large,  sno-w'  Avhite  trusses  at^  both  .showy  and  useful. 

Other  shrubs  suitable  for  forcing  are  Laburnum,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Weigela  rosea  and  W.  amabilis.  Wistaria  sinensis, 
Deutzia  gracilis  and  D.  candidissima.  Primus  sinensis,  and 
Spiraea  Thunbergi,  S.  Eumalda,  and  S.  Reevesiana.  few' 

plants  of  Acer  Negundo  variegata,  and  A.  aurea  should,  if  space 
permits,  be  also  included  ;  their  bright  and  picturesque  foliage 
is  very  attractive. — G.  R. .  Waddesdon. 


Northern  Star  Potato. — It  is  stated  that  a  market  gardener 
of  Daventry  (Northampton),  Air.  W.  L.  Bird,  has  obtained  9321bs 
of  Northern  Star  Potatoes  from  lib  of  seed. 

The  Potato  Boom. — On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  at  Gip.sy 
Bridge  C'hapel,  near  Bo.ston,  six  tubers  of  the-  famous  Northern 
vStar  variety  w'ere  sold  by  auction  at  the  handsome  sum  -of 
13s.  4d.  The  w'elght  of  the  six  tubers  being  lllb,  the  price 
works  out  at  the  extraordinary  figure  of  over  £995  p3r  ton. 
The  tubers  were  given  by  Air.  T.  Kime. 
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Edinburgh  Spring  Show— Advance  Prize  Schedule. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  advance  prize  schedule  of  tlie  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’.s  show,  to  be  held  on  2.5th  and 
26th  of  Ma3^  1904.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  P.  Murraj'  Thomson, 
5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  G  eo.  Burrows,  for  five  years  head  gardener  and  ba'iliff  to 
G.  E.  Beiliss,  Esq.,  The  Dell,  Kings  Norton,  as  head  gaixlener 
and  land  .steward  to  Colonel  Ralph  Peacock,  Avon  Castle,  Ring- 
wood,  Hants.  *  *  Mr.  John  Stringer,  gardener  to  the  late 

Dr.  W.  C.  Playfair,  West  Green  Manor,  Winchfield,  as  head 
gardener  to  Rowland  Barran,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Beechwood,  Roundhay, 
near  Leeds. 

The  Future  of  Thingwall  Hall,  Liverpool. 

The  Hall  itself,  with  its  ten  acres  of  land,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  a  Roman  Catholic  Brotherhood. 
The  Park  of  60  acres  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rathbone,  a  well- 
known  Liverpool  architect,  and  in  place  of  the  ordinary  streets 
it  is  his  idea  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  every  tree  standing 
at  present.  But  all  the  same  it  will  be  built  on. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  .society  will  be  held 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  club  room 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W'.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  27,  at  2  p.m.  Business:  1.  To  arrange  schedule  for 
1904.  2.  Other  business.  A  meeting  of  the  OflScial  Catalogue 

Sub-Committee  will  be^  held  at  the  conclu.sion  of  the  above  meet¬ 
ing. — P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  bo  held  on 
Tuesdajy,  October  27,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate;,  V  est- 
minster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  paper  on  “  Pruning  Roses,”  by  Mons. 
Viviand  Morel,  will  be  read  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  October  13, 
sixty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,206 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

R.H.S.  Examinations  in  Horticulture,  1904. 

The  Society’s  annual  examination  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  20, 
1904.  A  copy  of  the  .syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  Sec.  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Intending  candidates  .should  send  in  their 
names  not  later  than  March  1.  Copies  of  the  questions  set  at 
the  examinations  1893-1902  can  be  obtained  at  the  R.H.S. 
office,  price  one  .shilling.  *  *  As  we  intimated  last  week,  the 

Society  will  also  hold  an  examination  in  Cottage  Gardening  on 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1904,  for  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
general  conduct  of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examinaticn,  save  in  obvious  point  i  on 
Avhich  they  would  not  apply. 

Obituary:  Mr.  J.  M.  Kitley. 

We  have  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M;  Kitley,  The 
Vineries,  Little  Over,  Derby,  who  died  on  Thui’sclay  last.  Mr. 
Kitley,  who  has  been  in  business  for  himself  for  the  past  few 
years,  was  considered  on©  of  the  best  Grape  growers  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  his  crops  being  always  well  worth  seeing ;  and  he  took  that 
keen  interest  in  Grapes  that  many  a  young  man  would  do  well 
to  follow.  Starting  hi.s  career  nnder  his  father — who  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  managing  the  Orchard  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Scotby,  Carlisle— he 
made  .steady  progress,  and  eventually  took  over  The  Vineries  at 
Little  Over,  where  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  most  successful  grower.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
children  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  husband  and  father.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  Marwick  on  Tuesday. 


An  Estate  Changes  Names. 

Me  are  informed  that  the  estate  lately  named  High  Firs, 
at  Harpenden,  Herts,  is  now,  and  henceforth  will  be  called 
Aldwickbury. 

Ihe  Journal  s  Rose  Analysis. 

This  important  analysis  of  exhibition  and  garden  Roses  uill 
be  presented  in  our  next  is.sue,  October  29.  It  will  thus  be  in 
good  time,  c.specially  in  this  late  season,  for  intending  planters 
to  make  selections  by  its  guidance.  As  there  is  usually  a  great 
demand  for  the  Rose  edition,  it  would  be  advisable  on  the  part 
of  readers  to  make  .sure  of  a  copy  by  timely  notification  to  their 
newsagent.  Mr.  Mawloy  promises  an  audit  of  all  the  garden 
Roses  introduced  during  the  past  few  years.  The  number  will 
also  contain  portraits  of  leading  amateur  rosarians. 

County  Technical  liaboratories,  Chelmsford. 

The  new  buildings  in  King  Edward’s  Avenue,  just  completed 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £12,000,  compri.se  chemical,  phy.sical,  and 
biological  laboratories  and  classrooms,  together  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  museums  and  libraries,  and  iirovide  facilities 
for  s.y.stematic  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  as 
well  as  in  pure  science.  There  is  a  large  dairy  for  in.struction  in 
butter  and  cheesemaking  and  the  treatment  of  milk,  and  within 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  the  school  garden,  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  provided  with  potting  shed  and  hothouses.  The 
laboratories  are  intended  to  be  a  centre  for  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  information  for  the  whole  county,  and  they  include  rooms 
for  the  analysis  of  soils,  manures,  foods,  seeds,  Ac.,  and  for 
other  scientific  work  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  these  industries. 
They  will  be  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  Friday  after- 
neon,  October  30,  1903,  at  half-past  three  o’clock.  Cards  of 
invitation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  County  Education 
Offices,  Chelm.sford.  The  laboratories  will  be  open  for  imblic 
inspection  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  to  nine 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Festivities  at  Lowfield  Nurseries. 

On  Saturday,  October  3,  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  of  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  entertained  all  their  employes,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  in  honour  of  the  home-coming  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Cheal  with  his  bride,  also  as  a  welcome  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Annett  on  their  return  from  Ceylon,  where  they  were  married 
last  March,  Mrs.  Annett  being  the  eldest  daughter  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Cheal  the  elde.st  son  of  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  tliei  senior  member 
of  the  firm.  The  firm  had  arranged  for  various  sports  in  a  mea¬ 
dow  in  the  afternoon.  The  Temperance  Band,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  employes  of  the  Nurseries,  under  the  leadcrshii> 
of  Mr.  C.  M^  Chantler,  the  foreman,  added  much  to  the.  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  afternoon.  An  adjournment  was  made  at  five  o’clock 
to  a  large  marquee,  where  over  200  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
tea.  Mr.  J.  Cheal  afterwards  alluded  to  the  occasion  which  had 
brought  them  together,  and  the  family  felt  that  they  would  like 
all  the  employes  to  share  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  double  event, 
and  it  gave  them  much  plea.sure  to  meet  together  in  this  social 
manner.  Mr.  C.  M".  Chantler  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  saying  how  intere,sted  they  -were  in  the  events  of  the 
la.st  few  months,  and  how  glad  they  were  of  this  oijportunity  of 
wishing  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  young  people  and  con¬ 
tinued  success  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Ernest  Cheal  also  replied,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  and  his  wife  rvere  gratified  to  receive  such  a  hearty 
welcome.  Mr.  Annett,  too,  respondetl.  Mr.  Alexander  Cheal 
said  that  he  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thaideing 
the  staff  and  the  employes  for  their  assistance  in  building  up 
and  carrying  on  the  bm-iuess.  He  looked  back  over  the  thirty 
years  of  hard  work  and  in  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
of  conducting  a  business  like  this,  it  was  everything  to  feel  that 
they  had  at  their  backs  the  able  and  willing  support  of  die 
employes.  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  later  on,  gave  an  interesting  account 
cf  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  slides  prepared  from  photos  taken  by  himself.  Mr. 
Annett  followed  with  a  selection  of  slides  illustrative  of  Ceylon 
scenery  and  life,  and  the  evening  closed  with  a  number  of  snap¬ 
shots-  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cheal  during  the  work  at  the 
Nurseries  and  other  home  scenes,  these  latter  exciting  no  little 
merriment  among  those  present. — (“  East  Grinstead  Observer.”) 
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Winter-garden  Conservatories, 


From  the  dark  heavily-built,  architectural  plant  structures 
of  the  later  part  of  the  eighteentli  century,  to  the  elegant,  beauti¬ 
fully  proportioned  conservatories  of  the  present  day,  surelj'  a 
good  step  forvard  has  been  made,  ihe  old  “orangeries'’  are 
here  and  there  to  be  seen  even  now  ;  but  they  are  usually  put  to 
any  convenient  use,  and  generally  they  do  not  contain  plants. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  .;\lbertus  Magnus  constructed 
a  conservatory,  or  structure,  whereby  he  so  prevented  the  escape 
of  warmth  from  his  plants,  that  he  not  only  brought  them  to 
perfection  earlier,  but  preserved  them  in  beauty  amid  the 
severities  of  a  German  winter.  For  doing  this,  for  effecting 
what  everyone  of  our  readers  may  now  effect  for  a  few  pence, 
.Vlbertus  was  in  those  dark  ages  designated  a  magician,  and  a 
leaguer  with  evil  spirits.  Happy  for  us,  then,  to  live  in  better 
times,  with  wealth,  enlightenment,  and  beauty  all  around. 

And  the  huge  “crystal  palaces”  erected  for  opulent  owners 
of  private  gardens,  or  for  public  corporations,  are  such  as  could 
never  have  been  guessed  at  even  sixty  years  ago,  when  glass  was 
still  taxecl,  when  coal  Avas  dear,  and  heating  was  largely  by 
flues.  Nor  were  there  the  plants  to  groAv.  'the  Avhole  race  of 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  as  Avell  as 
numberless  beauties  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  have  practi¬ 
cally  all  been  disseminated  to  the  gardens  of  these  islands  during 
the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

While  the  figures  that  Ave  are  enabled  to  sIioav  to-day  repre¬ 
sent  patterns  of  the  highest  achievements  in  horticultural  build¬ 
ing,  Avhat  say  Ave  to  the  iieAvs  of  hugely  extensive  glass  erections 
that  comes  from  the  United  States?  The  houses  there  are  purely 
for  commercial  uses — the  groAvth  of  plants  for  sale  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  elegance  is  not  a  merit  ;  but  the  figures  at  all  events  seem 
impressive,  and  may  be  cpioted  verbatim  as  given  in  “The 
American  Florist,”  as  folloAvs  : — 

“Plans  have  been  practically  consummated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Noav  York  of  the  largest  greenhouse  in  the  Avorld.  The 
enterprise  Avill  be  backed  by  a  capital  of  $600,000  [4s.  2d.  is  a 


dollar]  and  it  Avill  retjuire  an  outlay  of  nearly  $400,000  to  get  the 
buildings  on  a  running  basis.  The  parties  at  the  head  of  the 
concern  have  a  large  establishment  at  Brampton,  Canada.  The 
Board  of  Trade  announces  that  a  contract  has  been  made  Avith 
the  United  States  FloAA'er  Company  of  Ncav  York,  havniig  a  capital 
stock  of  $600,000,  by  Avhich  this  company  contracts  tO‘  establish 
near  this  city  a  greenhouse  plant  Avith  an  area  of  1;000,000  square 
feet  of  glass  to  cost  about  $400,000  and  not  less  than  $350,000 ; 
the  Avhole  plant  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ground  is  broken.  The  company  agrees  to  employ  not  less  than 
300  male  hands  in  its  operations,  AA-ith  a  pay  roll  not  less  than 
$1,800  per  Aveek.  This  plant  guarantees  to  operate  fo'r  at  le.ast 
fiA'e  years.  The  total  cost  of  the  site  Avill  be  $10,750  and  must 
be  raised  Avithin  one  month.” 

The  erection  of  glass  structures,  unless  they  be  frames,  or 
minor  shelters,  is  seldom  attempted  by  gardeners,  nor  is  it 
necess&ry.  Still,  some  men  delight  in  doing  much  as  they  can, 
and  thovse  avIio  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  may  be  naturally 
proud  to  practise  their  knoAvledge.  Books  on  glass  house  erec¬ 
tion  seem  AAanting,  and  instruction  is  only  occasionally  to  be 
had  Avhere  a  society  pays  a  qualified  lecturer  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures,  as  aaus  done  at  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  some  years 
ago. 

On  pages  360  and  361  of  last  Aveek’s  issue,  Ave  Avere  able,  by 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  avIio 
supplied  the  blocks,  to  illustrate  the  exterior  aubavs  of  tAA'o 
beautiful  and  commodious  Avinter  gardens  erected  by  them.  We 
noAv  present  the  interior  A’ieAvs  of  the  same  tAvo  houses,  Avhich 
readers  may  compare  Avith  the  eleA^ation  plains.  Such  spacious, 
beautifully  lighted  houses  are  specially  intended  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  tree-like  groAvths — great  Tree  Ferns,  Wattle-trees,  or 
Mimosa,  giant  Araucarias,  Fan  Palms,  Cordylines,  Bamboos — - 
and  other  similar  subjects,  as  Avell  as,  cf  course,  the  numerous 
dAvarf-groAving  ornamental  conservatory  plants.  The  subjects 
are  usually  jilanted ,  out.  Being  spacious,  there  is  also  ample 
room  for  paths  and  seats.  In  public  park  conseiwatories  small 
orchestras  are  at  times  accommodated,  but  this  is  rare.  What 
the  cost  of  such  erections  as  those  figured  is,  Ave  do  not  know, 
but  that  might  .soon  be  got  on  enquiry.  The  Avinter  garden  seen 
on  page  373  differs  in  style  from  the  other  tAA  O. 


Interior  View  of  the  Winter-Garden  at  Wolverhampton  Public  Park. 
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Interior  View  of  Winter-Garden  at  Moulton  Paddocks. 


Reminders  About  Bulbs  for  Beds. 


Although  there  are  hosts  of  other  bright  flowering  plants 
employed  for  spring  bedding,  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  bulb.s  and  tubers  are  each  year  more  largely  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Their  period  of  beauty,  though  of  short  duration, 
is  often  the  time  when  gardens  appear  in  their  most  brilliant 
dress  of  the  season,  and  brightness  we  need  everywhere.  Let 
the  rich  h^ve  them  in  their  thou.sands,  and  others  in  their 
hundreds  or  dozens,  and  each  will  find  the  investment  a  good  one. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  tends  so  much  to  promote  the 
“  strenuous  ”  life  as  the  pur.suit  of  gardening. 

Although  we  have  so  far  escaped  any  very  severe  autumn 
frosts,  the  season  has  arrived  when  flower  beds  and  borders  will 
need  a  thorough  overhauling  to  prepare  them  for  the  spring 
display,  and  it  is  also  a  time  when  flower  beds  may  conveniently 
be  given  their  annual  dressing  of  manure.  The  materials  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  should  to  .some  extent  be  regulated  by 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  them.  If  bulbs  are  to  be  largely 
planted,  it  is  not  wise  to  add  manure  except  in  a  thoroughly 
decayed  state,  as  the  tender,  fleshy  roots  do  not  work  freely  in, 
fre.sh  manure,  which  often  harbours  hosts  of  minute  yet  trouble¬ 
some  grubs.  Old  hotbed  manure  in  a  sweet  condition,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  soot,  answers  well.  When  the  soil  is  stiff, 
plenty  of  sweet  leaf  soil  and  burnt  refuse  form  splendid  material 
for  biilb  beds,  and  in  many  establishments  these  are  always  pre- 
liared  in  readiness  for  such  occasions. 

As  the  weather  is  often  so  changeable  at  this  season,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  clear  a  number  of  beds  each  morning,  dig  them 
roughly,  and,  after  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine, 
level  and  plant  them  :  because  if  rains  come  during  the  night  it 
is  often  several  days  before  the  .soil  is  again  in  a  sufficiently  dry 
condition  for  planting.  With  a  well  worked  .soil,  the  .dibble 
answers  well  for  planting.  A  suitable  depth  for  planting  Tulips 
is  from  five  to  six  inches;  Daffodils  slightly  deeper;  and  smaller 
bulb.s,  such  as  Crocuses,  from  three  to  four  inches.  Shallow 
planting  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  there  is  nothing  like 
securing  plenty  of  active  roots  before  the  tops  push  through  the 
.soil.  Fortunately,  during  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
striking  departures  from  old  methods  of  planting,  and  instead 
of  invariably  massing  bulbs  in  beds,  they  are  often  with  advantage 
associated  with  other  plants. 

In  flower  gardens  of  geometrical  design,  masses  of  distinct 
colours  and  prominent  growths  are  exceedingly  effective,  but 
they  are  shown  up  to  greater  advantage  when  separated  by  less 
formally  arranged  beds,  in  which  the  colours  and  forms  of  the 
flowers  used  are  skilfully  arranged. 


The  charms  of  the  many  varieties  of  Crocuses  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  because  they  bring  the  first  touch  of  real  brightness  in 
early  spring.  It  is  a  pity,  in  some  respects,  that  they  are  so 
early,  taecause,  although  often  recommended  for  edging  beds 
with,  their  flowers  fade  before  those  of  most  other  bulbous  plants 
open.  Scilla  siberica,  however,  if  planted  at  the  same  time,  will 
generally  begin  to  flower  before  the  brightness  of  the  Crocuses 
is  over.  And  Chionodoxa  Lucilise  follows  the  Scilla  closely. 
These,  might  therefore  be  associated  in  beds  where  dwarf  plants 
are  needed,  or  each  be  planted  separately  in  small  beds  where  a 
touch  of  early  colouring  is  desirable. 

Among  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  the  follo\ving  are  particularly 
good  for  planting  in  quantity,  when  high  prices  cannot  be  paid  : 
Van  Sion,  Princeps  (pale  yellow),  Obvallaris  (early),  Golden  Spur, 
Bulbocodium  citrinum  (sulphur  coloured).  Sir  Watkin,  and 
poeticus  ornatu.s.  These,  with  Orange  Phoenix  and  poeticus, 
give  a  late  display. 

Single  Tulips  form  beautiful  combinations  if  planted  among 
Wallflowers  or  Myosotis.  Yellow  Wallflowers,  planted  a  foot  or 
more  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  with  Tulipa  chrys- 
olora  between,  makes  a  particularly  bright  bed;  and  yellow, 
white,  or  pink  Tulips,  represented  by  such  fine  varieties  as 
Canary  Bird,  Pottebakker,  L’lmmaculee,  or  Rose  Gris  de  Lin, 
planted  a  foot  apart,  with  Myosotis  as  a  groundwork,  are  com¬ 
binations  always  admired.  The  Scarlet  Due  Van  Thol  is  a  well- 
known  dwarf  early  variety.  Cottage  Maid  (white,  edged  rose) 
and  Couleur  Ponceau  (beautifully  feathered)  are  telling  kinds 
to  plant.  Fverybody  should  also  plant  a  few  bulbs  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  beautiful  Thos.  Moore  (oraime  buff). 

Violas  form  an  excellent  groundwork  for  Tulips  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  provided  the  latter  are  not  planted  closer  than  a  foot 
apart.  The  double  Tulips  are  particularly  showy,  and  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  massing.  Gloria  Solis  (crimson,  edged  gold)  is  one  of  the 
besh;  La  Candeur  (white)  and  Rex  Rubrorum  (scarlet)  flower 
simultaneously,  and  are  good  for  associating  in  a  mixed  bed. 
The  Crimson  Tournesol  (scarlet  and  yellow)  is  a  massive  flower  of 

great  beauty.  ,  ,  p  ,, 

Hyacinths  have  the  advantage  of  being  delightfully  scented 
as  well  as  showy,  but  the  price  of  the  bulbs  usually  prevents  them 
from  being  so  largely  planted  as  lulips.  Ihe  following  varieties 
are  particularly  good  :  Charles  Dickens  (porcelain  blue),  L’lnno- 
cence  (whit(*)i  ^f  Ihe  Blue.s  (dark  blue),  Dlaiie  (puijilish 

blue),  Norma’  (rose  pink),  and  Roi  des  Beiges  (light  scarlet). 
Those  who  have  a  fancy  for  a  bed  of  many  colours  mu.st  not 
neglect  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  for  a  bed  of  them  in  lull  beauty 
is  Ime  of  fhr  sights  of  Die  year,  even  in  tlu'  flu-'st  gardens  ^ 
something  to  engender  enthusiasm  by  day  and  to  iiispiri'  dreams 
at  night  I  H.  D. 
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Apple,  Golden  Spire. 

TliP  fruiting  propensities  of  Golden  Spire  are'  surely  well 
borne  out  by  the  accompanying  illustration  It  is  a  really 
useful  Apple,  and,  moreover,  is  of  large  size,  and  straw-colourecl. 
ir  is  in  use,  either  as  a  cooking  or  dessert  Apple,  uji  to 
Christmas  and  later,  being  often  employed  by  market  men 
Messrs.  Bunvard  thus  describe  it:  "  Medium,  a  tall,  coiiicaL 
Apple,  of  taking  straw-coloured  appearance,  of  first  quality  ;  tor 
market  or  home  use  :  hangs  firmly  on  the  tree,  and  from,  its 
upright  growth  valuable  for  plantations.  This  sort  is  specially 
valuable,  as  it  never  fails  to  bear  even  in  bad  Apple  seasons. 

Our  photograph  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Hai^teacl,  h..ssex. 

Notes  on  the  Merits  of  Grapes. 

Mrs  Pince,  started  earlv  in  March,  sets  its  berries  better 
than  when  started  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  quite  up 
to'  the  shank,  and  when  covered  ivith  its  fine  bloom 
is  verv  taking  in  appearance.  Alicante  retains  its  colour  well, 
and  as  a  prelude  to  Gros  Colman,  is  a  very  desirable  Grape  and 
it  is  good  ill  quality,  the  vinous  flavour  being  very  refieslung, 
and  the  earthiness,  as  in  Gros  Colman  entirely  absent,  while  its 
appearance  is  unrivalled  by  any  oval  Grape,  except  Alnwick 
Seedling,  which  is  one  of  the  best  late  Grapes. 

The  magnificence  of  Gros  Colman  renders  it  popular,  as  that 
goes  a  long  way  even  with  table  Grapes,  and  is  all-iniportant  tor 
market.  Its  beautiful  appearance  whets  the  appetite,  and  the 
flavour  is  entirely  overlooked.  Beside  Mest  s  St.  Petei  s,  vhich 
is  less  presumptuous  in  bunch  and  berry,  it  is  comparatnely 
bad  -  yet  when  Gros  Colman  is  started  early,  so  as  to  allow  it 
time  to  mature,  the  berries  are  not  only  superb,  but  the  cpiality 

is  greatlv  imnroved.  .  .  ,, 

But  its  principal  value  consists  in  the  easiness  ot  its  growtli. 
The  bunches  are  always  compact,  the  berries  set  well,  they  suyell 
to  a  good  size,  and  when  the  ^  ines  are  not  overciopped  the.y 
colour  well.  It  is  far  the  be.st  quality  lyhen  grown  on  the  old 
or  new  red  sandstone  formation,  though  it  does  well  on  alluvial 
soils,  as  do  all  tlie  coarse  vinous  Grapes.  , 

For  rich  vinous  quality  no  thick-skinned  Grape  can  vie  with 
West’s  St.  Peter’s,  but  it  is  of  no  use  where  appearance  at  table 

is  the  chief  merit  in  a  Grape.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  n 

Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  is  not  only  the  best  keeping  Grape 
(we  have  had  it  excellent  in  June),  but  is  unexcelled  by  any  late 
Grap6  for  uniform  oxcolloiico  iu  cjiiality,  though  only  about  half 
as  taking  in  appearance  as  Gros  Colman,  and  not  giving  iieaily 
so  much  weight  of  fruit  per  length  or  rod  ;  it  retains  its  iichness 
to  the  last,  simply  because  it  contains  more  sugar,  and  mostly 
has  a  “smack”  of  Muscat. 

In  white  Grapes  there  are  some  aspirants  to  fame,  but  none 
take  a  higher  place  than  Trebbiano  for  appearance’  sake,  while 
being  firm,  crisp,  and  sweet.  ,  .  n 

There  is  Mrs.  Pearson  standing  well  out  in  white  Grapes,  and 
having  quality,  as  well  as  other  desirable  properties;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  black  Grapes  hold  the  sway  when  neither  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  or  Canon  Hall  Muscat  are  in  the  race.  There  must 
not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  border,  and  the  atmo- 
snhere  not  allowed  to  become  stagnant,  but  have  enough  warmth 
with  air  to  keep  it  in  motion,  the  temperature  not  being 
allowed  to  fall  much  below  oOdeg  until  the  leaves  are  off. — 
Exfeut. 


Renovating  Vine  Borders. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  suitable  nature,  and  the  cultural  treat¬ 
ment  proper.  Vines  flourish  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  they 
are  mostly  planted  in  artificial  borders,  and  the  roots  confined 
to  limited  areas.  These  conditions  result  in  the  soil  becoming 
defective  in  nutrition,  and  sometimes  unfavourable  as  a  root¬ 
ing  medium. 

Thorough  renovation  in  ordinary  cases  is  desirable,  but  a 
partial  removal  of  the  soil,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  will  secure 
active  feeders,  is  generally  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 
Wliere  Vines,  therefore,  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  no 
time  .should  be  lost  in  removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots  and 
picking  it  from  amongst  them,  so  as  to  displace  as  much  of  the 
old  stuff  as  possible  Avith  fresh  compost,  and  it  is  best  effected 
AA-hikst  the  leaves  are  upon  the  stems,  biit  not  before  they  have 
performed  their  functions  to  the  extent  of  perfecting  the  buds 
and  Avood. 

In  case  the  border  is  found  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  roots 
foAV  and  deep,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  reiiAOA'e  all  the  soil  and 
reneAv  the  Avhole  border,  commencing  Avith  the  drainage,  Avhich 


should  be  clear,  and  9in  to  12in  deep,  Avith  a  3in  layer  of  fine 
material  on  the  top,  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  of  pieces  of  Avood, 
ansAvering  perfecth'.  There  must  be  a  drain  under  the  drainage 
to  carry  off  superfluous  AAater. 

The  soil  should  co7isist  of  the  top  2in  or  Sin  of  a  .pasture, 
Avhere  the  soil  is  a  good  yelloAV  or  hazel  loam  AA'ith  a  sixth  of  old 
mortar  rubbisli,  one-t\A  elfth  of  charred  refuse  or  Avood  ashes,  and 
one-hundredth  of  crushed  quarter-inch  Vines,  all  Avell  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Tavo  feet  depth  of  compost  is  ample,  alloAving  about  Gin 
more  for  settling,  and  the  roots  shoidd  be  laid  in  the  top  foot, 
and  in  layers,  according  to  their  inclination,  encouraging  those  from 
near,  and  at,  the  collar,  by  bringing  them  just  beneath  the 
surface,  making  the  Avhole  compact,  and  having  the  soil 
moderatel.A'  dry. 

If  the  roots  are  inside  and  outside,  one  part  may  be  done  one 
year  and  another  the  next,  AA'ithout  any  danger  of  loss  of  crop. 
Take  care  to  preserve  all  the  roots  practicable,  merely  cutting 
off  broken,  and  paring  bruised  ends,  smooth  ;  and  to  keep  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  di';ATng  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
Avhil.st  the  operation  is  in  progress. 

Afford  a  good  Avatering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
then  sprinkle  on  each  square  yard  4cz  of  some  approved  fertiliser, 
mulch  AA'ith  an  inch  thickne.ss  of  short  SAveetened  manure,  and 
cover  outside  borders  Avith  a  feAV  inches  thickness  of  leaves  Avith 
a  little  litter  over  them. — G.  A. 


Thoughts  and  Things  Abont  Vegetables. 


Has  a  iieAv  dispensation  begun  for  the  culinary  vegetable 
The  passing  of  the  ChisAvick  ShoAv,  I  belieAm,  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  greater  specialisation  in  the  products  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  in  the  varied  cultures  of  the  same,  and  in  dres.sing, 
preparing,  and  exhibiting.  Numbers  of  vegetables  are  left, 
neglected  and  uncultivated,  even  Avhile  the  er'er-recurring  cry 
is  for  greater  variety.  While  neAv  fruits  are  gradually  being 
added  to  the  available  selections,  ncAv  vegetables  are  not  to  be 
found.  I  mean  entirelj'  neAV  products,  as,  for  instance,  the  Yam. 
if  that  Avere  brought  into  use — and  not  merely  fresh  A'arieties  of 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  Onions,  or  any  other  existing 
types.  _ 

With  the  idea  instilled  that  there  are  numerous  product.s — 
as,  for  example.  Corn  Salad,  Egg  Plant,  Indian  Corn,  the  Morels 
and  Truffles,  Chinese  Artichokes,  Cardoons,  Leaf  Beet,  Hambury 
Parsley,  Orach,  Liquorice — that  could  be  more  liberally  and  more 
generally  attempted,  the  department  of  vegetable  culture  Avill 
no  longer  be  neglected  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  has  been 
almost  till  the  present.  Ancl  the  late  Vegetable  Conference — 
the  second  AA'ithin  our  ken — should  have  shoAvn  hoAv  useful,  and 
necessary  Ave  .should  say,  it  avouIcI  be  to  have  an  annual  shoAV  of 
culinary  produce  on  a  large  and  representative  .scale.  If  joined 
AA'ith  the  yearly  fruit  exhibition,  Avell  and  good ;  but,  jn  any  case, 
the  Amgetables  ought  to  receive  due  consideration,  that  classes 
be  prepared  for  all  comers,  and  space  sufficient  to  do  exhibitors 
full  justice. 

But  these  notes  Avere  not  intended  at  the  opening  to  run 
along  this  course.  I  Avould  Avrite  of  “  thoughts  and  things  ” — 
parcels  of  information — gleaned  from  Mr.  A.  Ireland,  manager 
on  Dobbie  and  Co.’s  seed  farm  at  Orpington,  in  Kent.  It  has 
been  the  Avriter’s  privilege  to  Ausit  Orpington  at  the  seed  harvest¬ 
ing  season  for  some  j-ears  past,  and  though  this  year’s  journey 
Avas  made  late,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  and  noted 
on  a  floAver  and  vegetable  seed  ground.  But  this  AA'as  the  last 
of  these  Orpington  visits,  for  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  are  remov¬ 
ing  at  once  to  their  neAvly-purcha.sed  land  not  far  from  Colchester, 
in  Essex.  This  ground  extends  to  some  60  acres,  the  tilth  being 
of  grand  quality,  and  the  A'illage  near  it  is  Mark’s  Tey.  In  the 
spring,  possibly,  and  certainly  next  autumn,  there  Avill  be  much 
to  interest  the  horticulturist.  By-the-bye,  the  firm’s  shoAA-ing 
poAvers  Avill  be  taxed  for  next  season  at  least,  oAving  to  the  produce 
having  all  to  come  from  Rothesajq  in  Scotland  ;  but  things  Avill 
be  bridged  over  by  1905. 

Giving  the  vegetables  the  place  of  honour,  what  has  to  be 
said  Avill  be  as  briefly  put  as  possible.  Turning  to  the  Red 
Cabbages  for  a  start,  Messrs.  Dobbie  are  able  to  shoAv  a  small¬ 
headed  A^ariety,  named  the  Small  Blood-red,  a.  neat,  firm  Cabbage, 
which  is  a  selection  from  the  Large  Red.  Its  advantage  is  that 
it  is  dAvarf,  and  many  more  plants  can  be  planted  on  a  giA'en 
piece  of  ground  than  could  the  Large  Red.  It  is  curioits  to  notice 
that  Red  Cabbages  can  neA’er  be  groAvn  on  the  same  seed  farm 
AA'ith  any  other  variety  of  the  species  Avithout  fear  of  almost 
certain  interpollination  ;  and  while  the  Reds  affect  the  ordinary 
Cabbages,  the  latter  neA'er  can  shoAv  their  influence  on  the  Reds 
to  any  extent.  _ 

Some  attention  has  been  draAA  n  to  Dobbie’s  Large  Red  Shallots, 
through  their  having  been  taken  exception  to  at  a  Kent  shoAv, 
the  judges  stating  them  to  be  Ru.ssian  Onions.  This  has  authori¬ 
tatively  been  proved  incorrect ;  they  are  a  large  form  of  Shallot, 
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though  over-sized  for  market  purposes,  and  are  a  type  sought 
after  in  the  North  by  gardeners  and  cottagers  whose  soil  is 
unsuitable  for  the  successful  growth  of  true  Onions,  such  as 
Ailsa  Craig,  Golden  Globe,  or  Cranston’s  Excelsior.  And,  while 
Onions  are  the  theme,  let  me  say  that  Golden  Globe  has  yielded 
a  goodly  crop  of  well  matured,  dry  .seeds  this  year,  and  the 
growths  had  been  very  robust.  One  ton  of  bulbs  were  planted 
last  year  for  seed  production,  which  shows  what  a  demand  there 
is  for  it. 

Not  very  many  Tomatoes  were  a  success  in  the  open  air  this 
year ;  but  in  Champion,  growers  must  surely  find  a  meritorious 
sort.  Both  indoors  and  out,  at  Orpington,  the  ijlants  have  well 
repaid  their  space.  Nine  nice  rounded  fruits  per  truss,  and  the 
fruits  evenly  coloured  all  over,  with  firm,  relishable  flesh,  are 
points  ordinarily  to  be  noted  in  Champion;  and  out  of  doors 
the  plants  were  three  feet  high,  clothed  all  their  length  with 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  as  they  were  planted  from  7-inch  pots  at 
the  end  of  May,  bearing  then  their  first  cluster  of  fruits,  they 
had  a  good  chance  to  make  the  best  of  the  season.  They  are 
planted  in  rows  2ft  apart  in  the  open  seed  ground,  but  a  little 
shelter  wa.s  given  at  first  by  placing  Bean  and  Pea  stakes  around 
the  outer  fringe  of  the  area.  The  seeds  from  this  Tomato  are 
now  being  obtained.  The  process  adopted  is  to  squeeze  the  fruits 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  the  pulp  falling  into  a  tub.  Here  it 


The  new  purple  Beet,  too,  furntshes  a  fine  product,  the  roots 
being  of  medium  size,  smooth,  tapering  evenly,  with  a  dark 
blood-red  skin  and  flesh.  Most  growers  will  agree  that  the 
darker  the  flesh  the  better  is  the  Beet  liked,  and  in  that  point 
this  selection  is  perfect.  Parsley,  too,  must  be  had,  but  how 
often  we  are  content  with  the  coarser  kinds.  Without  fear  of 
any  contradiction,  I  may  say  that  the  Rothesay  firm’s  Selected 
Parsley  is  the  finest  (in  a  double  .sense)  on  the  market,  and  no 
further  commentary  is  necessary  when  I  state  that  its  culture, 
for  seed,  runs  into  «cres. 

These  observations  on  vegetable  crops  may  conclude  here,  and 
the  flowers  will  have  their  turn  at  another  time ;  but  I  must 
bear  testimony  to  the  extreme  care  on  the  manager’s  part  in 
selecting  only  the  finest  samples  of  the  firm’s  stock  for  seed 
purpo.ses,  and  his  unwearying  cultural  application,  from  sowing 
to  harvesting. — Wandering  Willie. 

Begonia,  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 


Presented  in  perfect  form  and  flower,  there  is  scarcely  another 
Begonia  that  possesses  .such  noble  characteristics  as  this  French- 
raised  variety  ;  even  the  now  familiar  Gloire  de  Lorraine  pales 
before  its  noble  grandeur.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a  com- 


Apple,  Golden  5pire. 


remains  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  seems  to  make  the  washing 
easier,  and  washing  is  the  next  step.  The  pulp  being  placed 
in  portions  into  a  fine  sieve,  it  is  then  washed  through,  the  soft 
material,  of  course,  being  carried  away,  while  the  .seeds  remain. 
They  are  then  dried  and  looked  over,  preparatory  to  selling. 

A  good  frame  Melon  is  often  sought  for,  and  nothing  yet 
beats  Monro’s  Little  Heath,  and  the  Cantaloup,  both  of  which 
produce  splendid  dessert  fruits,  the  latter,  of  course,  much  the 
larger.  _ _ _ 

The  Golden  Ball  Turnip  was  much  admired  in  Bobbie’s  stand 
at  Chiswick,  and  though  yellow  fleshed  Turnips  are  not  in  favour 
southwards,  the  northerners  have  no  such  aversion,  and  no  less 
than  40  bushels  were  sent  this  year  to  Rothe.say.  The  firm  has 
a  new  early  Turnip  now  under  trial,  this  being  a  cross  between 
Early  Milan  and  Model  White.  Earliness  and  depth  of  flesh  are 
the  two  points  desired. 

Turning  to  culinary  Peas,  there  are  three  that  might  be 
remarked,  being  the  Gladstone,  which  is  undeservedly  overlooked 
at  times;  Alderman,  and  Glory  of  Devon.  The  latter  has  been 
far  more  liable  to  the  Pea  weevil  this  year,  and  to  mildew,  than 
either  of  the  others  at  Orpington.  Then  there  is  Bobbie’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Scarlet  Runner,  that  obtained  an  award  of  merit  this  year 
at  Chiswick  against  others.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  the  pods 
being  long  and  succulent  and  weighty.  Some  exhibitors  grow  it, 
I  believe,  on  poles  twelve  feet  long,  placed  diagonally  against 
each  other;  but  at  the  seed  grounds  here  the  plants  had  been 
pinched  at  three  feet  in  height. 


petition  between  these  two  kinds,  because  the  one  is  an  early 
winter  variety,  the  other  has  its  season  late  in  spring.  It 
would  seem  that  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  like  many  other  plants,  has 
what  may  not  be  inaptly  termed  “fads,”  for  in  some  gardens 
the  culture  of  a  plant  will  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  simplicity, 
while  in  another  the  same  issues  are  reduced  to  quite  a  science. 

Remembering  the  many  attempts  one  has  seen  and  can  recall 
where  failure  predominates  rather  than  success,  it  was  not  a 
little  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  fine  batch  of  luxuriant  specimens 
quite  recently  in  one  of  the  warm  stoves  in  the  Leighton  Gardens, 
Westbury,  over  which  Mr.  George  Bound  so  ably  pre.sides.  They 
are  reproduced  annually  from  cuttings,  as  old  plants  are  neither 
safe  nor  sati.sfactory.  They  are  rooted  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
by  periodical  .shifts  attain  to  large  pi-oportions  in  G-inch  and 
7-inch  pots.  At  the  present  time,  while  .still  active  in  growth, 
they  stand  some  three  feet  from  the  ground  line,  and  some  of 
the  strongest  have  a  diameter  in  leaf  growth  of  about  the  same 
proportions.  What  they  seem  to  delight  in  is  plenty  of  moist 
heat,  without  resort  to  .syringing,  and,  at  the  ,^ame  time,  shade 
from  bright  sun.  They  do  not  make  the  needful  progre.'-s  when 
.stinted  of  fire  heat,  nor  do  they  revel  in  exposure  to  sunshine  ; 
but  even  with  these  items  studiously  remembered  and  acted  upon, 
this  Begonia  balties  the  efforts  of  some  gardeners  to  create  a  satis¬ 
factory  display  in  spring.  In  Mr.  Bound’s  collection  it  was 
plainly  indicated  what  influence  fresh  soil  and  periodic  repottings 
had  upon  the  growth  and  development.  For  the  warm  conser¬ 
vatory,  when  Lorraines  have  spent  themselves  in  spring,  Gloire 
de  Sceaux  replaces  them  excellently. — W.  S. 
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Spiraea  Thunbergi. 

The  short  notice  (page  327)  of  this,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  all  the  shrubby  Spiraeas,  served  to  remind  me  of  an  old 
favourite  amongst  this  not  too  highly  appreciated  class  of 
plants.  The  illustration  upon  another  page  of  the'same  number 
scarcely  does  the  plant  justice.  Where  the  plant  succeeds,  its 
long  arching  growths  of  delicate  greenery  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  in  spring,  and  make  excellent  material  for  asso¬ 
ciating  with  many  blossoms.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
pretty  and  very  freely  produced.  It  is  true  the  plant  likes  a 
rather  warm  and  sheltered  position,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  see  it, 
as  one  sometimes  does  crammed  into  shrubberies  with  scarcely 
room  to  breathe,  so  to  say.  Given  room  for  development  a 
well-grown  bush  is  a  charming  object  and  worthy  a  position 
in  any  garden. — Countryman. 


The  Colouring  of  Apples. 

In  answer  to  “Lamasool,”  (page  359)  I  have  observed  during 
many  seasons  that  Apples  very  much  increase  in  colour  after  the' 
first  “snap”  of  cold,  and  rarely,  I  think,  attain  good  colour  without 
it. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


An  interesting  theme  is  that  put  forward  by  “  Lamasool  ” 
(page  359).  The  problem,  however,  seems  to  me  one  that  needs 
the  science  scholar  to  deal  with  satisfactorily,  for  without 
scientific  knowledge  and  training  it  could  not  be  readily  said 
what  are  the  influences  of  wind,  rain,  and  cold  nights  bearing  on 
this  matter  of  Apple  colour.  If  wind  and  rain  account  for  the 
higher  trend  of  colour  in  Apples,  surely  the  passing  year  has 
been  one  that  should  have  given  of  that  quality  in  abundance ; 
but  some  will  be  heard  to  say,  fruit  is  absent  this  year,  and  thus 
no  food  for  experimental  thought  existfj  There  are  Apples  in 
some  places,  even  in  this  barren  year,  and  at  the  late  Chiswick 
Show  one  ought'  easily  to  find  an  answer  to  such  query.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  did  not  come  away  so  much  impressed  with  the  Apple 
colours,  save  those  grown  under  glass;  these  certainly  had  colour 
so  highly  developed  that  it  almost  appeared  overdone  ;  and  why 
this  in  glass-grown  fruit,  when  out.side  so  little  excess  was 
apparent?  I  quite  believe  that  rain  in  the  autumn  tends  to 
the  development  of  colour  in  late  Apples,  but  that  the  theory 
of  wind  and  cold  nights  being  a  still  greater  power,  extends 
somewhat  beyond  my  grasp. 

The  few  pertinent  questions  asked  by  “  Lamasool  ”  give  rise 
to  a  few  more,  at  least  to  the  thinking  reader,  and  probably  the 
more  one  thinks,  the  greater  depths  of  unintelligible  vein  extend 
beyond  his  sphere,  except,  of  course,  as  before  said,  to  the 
scientifically  trained  scholar.  When  the  mind  rests  on  sharp, 
cold  nights  for  a  moment  as  being  a  factor  in  develoiring  colour, 
one  is  made  to  reflect  on  the  warm  nights  of  August,  and  com¬ 
pare  their  issues,  and  also  that  of  rain  and  wind  with  the  Apples 
that  ripen  and  are  gathered  in  that  month,  notably  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Red  Astrachan,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  &c.,  and  the 
somewhat  later  W^illiams’  Favourite,  Gravenstein,  or  Lady  Sude- 
ley.  In  these  are  to  be  seen  as  good  colour  as  in  that  of  later 
autumn  and  winter  fruits,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pears; 

Then,  too,  a  change  of  root  environment  is  sometimes  made 
to  accelerate  fruit  colour.  By  root-pruning  I  have  in.stances  this 
year  of  a  change  of  colour  which  almost  places  the  fruit  beyond 
recognition  compared  rvith  former  memories ;  yet  no  change 
happens  in  the  form  of  the  tree  or  its  treatment  other  than  its 
roots;  but  the  same  influences  from  wind,  sun,  and  rain  are 
present,  not  more  or  less  than  heretofore.  In  the  growth  of 
pot  trees  neither  rain  nor  cold  winds  can  have  any  far  reaching 
influences,  yet  the  colour  developed  in  their  fniits  is  such  that 
the  merest  novice  can  distinguish  between  them  and  the  out¬ 
door  grown  specimens.  There  is  scarcely  any  ground  for  argu¬ 
ment  in  dispensing  with  sun,  rather  than  wind  and  rain,  so  far 
as  it  affects  colour  in  Apples.  A  crowded  tree  will  soon  give  a 
foretaste  of  wdiat  would  happen  without  the  influence  of  sun 
acting  upon  the  fruit.  This  would  also  prevent  the  action  of 
rain  and  wind. 

Though  rebutting  evidence  may  be  brought  forward  tending 
to  diminish  one,  or  enhance  the  influence  of  another,  of  the 
several  factoi’s,  one  must  even  then  voluntarily  recognise  that 
each  play  their  separate  part  tending  towards  this  natural 
development,  not  only  in  Apples,  but  other  fruits  as  well.  A 
wall-trained  tree  affords  an  example.  Here  there  is  a  higher 
and  more  delicately  toned  complexion  in  the  fruit,  yet  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  influences,  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  variously 
modified,  the  same  as  the  open-air  tree.  There  is.  and  must  be, 
so  to  speak,  a  confusion  of  theories  when  the  several  factors  are 


analysed  and  comparisons  made  dealing  with  the  circumstances 
as  they  concern  the  tree,  the  variety,  the  weather,  or  the  culti¬ 
vation.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  soil  has  the  most  marked  influenoe  on  colour. — W.  S. 

[If  “W.  S.”  refers  to  the  pot -trees  as  shown  by  Bunyard  for 
example,  we  would  say  that  these  are  finished  in  the  open-air, 
and  not  under  glass. — Ed.] 


In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  “Lamasool,”  it  is,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  during  the  last  year  or  two  that  I  contributed  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  certain  effects  on  the 
growth  of  Peas,  to  rvhich  I  will  recur  presently,  as  I  attribute 
both  results  to  the  same  cause  :  but  will  first  refer  to  Apples. 
Several  of  the  great  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  autumn  fruit  have  been  successively 
described  as  rather  “green,”  and  wanting  in  colour  on  the 
average,  in  comparison  to  other  years.  We  had  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  for  obseiwation  in  the  course  of  the  series  of  dry  years  from 
1893  to  1901,  when  the  excess  of  sunshine  should,  according  to 
popular  tliought,  have  resulted  in  a  colour  picture  of  Apples 
shown  ;  but  which  were  precisely  the  seasons  declared  “  green.” 
It  is  thus  I  have  what  I  think  recognised  the  probably  true  cause 
of  differentiation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sun’s  heat  is  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  highest  nitrification  of  the  soil,  so  that  this 
development  occurs  most  effectively  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August;  but  as  nitrates  primarily  foster  vegetal  growth,  it  is 
the  size  of  Apples  which  is  thereby  affected,  other  features,  such 
as  quality,  flavour,  and  colouring,  depending  on  other  factors. 

When  relatively  heavy  rains  fall  about  August,  their  effect  is 
to  cool  the  ground ;  nitrification  is  checked,  and  growth  of  fruit 
suspended,  and  energy  diverted  to  the  promotion  of  the  other 
features  referred  to.  Indeed,  this  is  proved  in  relation  to 
colouring  by  copious  watering  and  syringing  of  Apple  trees  about 
August  in  droughty  seasons,  which  latter,  if  continuing  through 
September,  would  produce  generally  a  “  green  ”  crop.  The  effect 
of  water  on  colouring  is  best  attained  at  the  period  of  about  six 
weeks  to  a  month  before  picking,  be  it  natural  or  artificial. 

As  to  results  on  Peas,  I  have  repeatedly  read  about  a  want  of 
effect  of  farmyard  manure  on  crops  gathered  after  the  earlier 
ones,  say  well  into  July  and  later,  wdiereas  earlier  crops  show 
the  distinct  difference  between  well-manured  and  unmanured 
crops  of  that  vegetable.  The  cause  is  that  the  natural  nitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  in  July  and  August  overlaps  the  effects  of  dung, 
which  is,  therefore,  relatively  useless  on  later  crops,  and  could 
with  advantage  be  replaced  by  watering. — H.  H.  Raschen, 
Sidcup,  Kent,  October  19,  1903. 


Rose,  The  Meteor. 

In  the  Journal  of  last  week  it  is  stated  that  this  Rose  is  not 
described  in  the  last  (tenth)  edition  of  “  The  Rose  Garden.”  If 
the  writer  of  that  notice,  wherein  he  so  faithfully  describes  it, 
will  turn  to  page  332  of  the  tenth  edition,  he  will  find  it  described 
and  commended  under  the  letter  “  T.” — The  Meteor.  I  know  of 
no'  failings,  and  shoidd  speak  of  it  in  ordinary  conversation  as  a 
beautiful  Rose.  Although  not  one  of  my  seedlings,  it  was  first 
sent  out  by  my  firm  some  years  ago.  It  was  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  and  sold  in  the  first  instance  to  a  grower  in 
America. — Wm.  Paul,  Paul’s  Royal  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. 


Potato,  Northern  Star. 

I  learn  that  4201b  of  tubers  of  the  above  came  from  21b  of 
seed.  (This  is  a  bona-fide  crop,  by  the  way,  grown  at  Liphook, 
Hants.)  This,  hoAvever,  is  nothing  very  startling,  compared 
Avith  the  crop  of  1,3011b  got  from  11b  of  seed  of  Empire  State 
Potato  in  1885,  in  America;  nor  does  it  equal  the  thirteen 
bushels  groAvn  in  England  by  a  gardener  of  Lord  Londes  many 
years  ago,  and  shoAAn  in  London.  Like  many  others,  Mr.  Yates 
(page  337)  asks  Avhat  is  the  source  of  Northern  Star’s  origin. 
We  are  not  told.  We  learn  hoAV  hybrid  Orchids  are  raised,  but 
the  humble  Potato. — Ave  have  to  be  satisfied  to  get  it.'  An 
eminent  foreign  Potato  raiser  has  stated  hoav  all  his  seedlings 
Avere  obtained  in  order  to  shoAV  buyers  Avhat  sort  of  “  blood  ”  is 
in  them.  Under  the  dumb  system  Ave  get  a  neAv  thing,  that 
Avhilst  in  its  early  youth  appears  vigorous,  yet  after  a  few  trials 
suddenly  collapses  or  loses  its  original  qualities.  Ea'cii  Northern 
Star  is  not  entirely  fixed.  Mr.  Yates  expects  the  millennium 
Avhen  he  Avaits  for  a  disease-proof  Potato.  Northern  Star 
certainly  stands  longer  than  any,  although  one  Kentish  groAver 
states  that  his  Avere  diseased  as  quickly  as  other  sorts.  As  for 
cropping  poAvers  by  ordinary  backyard  culture,  I  knoAv  one  groAver 
Avho  gi-eAV  Northern  Star,  yet  his  crop  in  no  Avay  equalled  Sir  J. 
LleAvelyn. 

To  get  nearer  home,  hoAvever,  Northeni  Star  alongside  many 
others  in  my  ]Alot  AAas  a  disgrace  at  lifting  time.  I  absolutely 
refuse  to  state  hoAv  many  I  lifted,  but  it  AA'as  bad  ;  nay,  Avorse  than 
my  Avorst.  That  is  to  say,  Avorse  than  any  hill  of  any  A-ariety  that 
had  haulm.  Respecting  Evergood,  I  may  tell  Mr.  Yates  that 
it  has  been  out  several  years,  for  it  sells  at  16s.  per  cAvt.,  and 
he  may  take  it^  from  me  that  Evergood  is  almost  as  long  standing 
as  Northern  Star,  Avith  about  ten  times  the  cropping  capacity  mi 
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my  sticky  soil.  In  Lincolnshire  it  lifted  18  tons  per  acre,  with 
an  average  of  31b  of  diseased  tubers  per  ton.  As  for  King 
Edward  A  ll.,  which  was  sent  out  this  year,  I  knovr  for  a  fact  it 
has  lifted  at  I85  tons  per  acre  under  field  culture  in  Lines,  and 
last  year  it  was  over  20  tons  per  acre,  with  little  disease.  King 
Edward  VII.  out-yielded  Northern  Star  in  about  the  same  fashion 
as  the  moon  does  the  light  of  Jupiter,  although  my  soil  is  not 
.suited  to  growing  large  tubers.  Moreover,  King  Edward  VII. 
is  a  second-early,  and  the  most  beautiful  coloui’ed  Kidney  variety 
ever  sent  out  ;  whilst  Pivergood  is  one  of  the  most  taking  white 
Rounds  to-day.  Northern  Star  as  a  showman’s  “tater”  is  of 
little  use,  and  the  cottagers  who  paid  10s.  per  pound  (and  I 
believe  there  are  some)  probably  have  found  that  their  old  sorts, 
of  no  market  value,  are  still  necessary  to  win  prizes.  In  a  word. 
Northern  Star  is  the  mo.st  disappointing  variety  I  have  grown 
this  year.  Perhaps  if  I  had  coddled  it  under  a  fx'ame  and  planted 
out  on  a  specially  prepared  warm  bed  I  should  have  lifted  a 
hundredweight  or  two  :  but  I  did  not,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
tale. — T.  A.  Weston,  Porthing,  Hythe,  Kent. 

- - - 

Orchid  or  Violet  Day? 

Following  last  week’s  note  on  page  352,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should,  I  think,  have  a  flower  day,  to*  be  instituted  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Primrose  Day  ;  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  Violets 
in  place  of  Orchids,  because  I  think  Orchids  are  only  for  the  few  ; 
whereas  Violets  may  be  obtained  by  all  classes,  that  is,  if  the 
Violet  is  popular  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  not*  that  one,  possibly 
there  may  be  another  hardy  flower  that  could  be  named  for  the 
purpose  by  makijig  enquiries.  There  are  so  many  sorts  and 
classes  of  Orchids  that  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be  successful. — 
A.  J.  Long. 


A  Hint  for  the  R.H.S. 

Mr.  W^.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  is  reported  to  have  asked  “whether 
some  new  and  great  beneficial  departure  could  not  be  made 
when  the  new  Wisley  Garden  is  taken  over?  May  the  taking 
over  of  Wisley,”  he  asked,  “not  be  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  hybridisation  experiments  that  are  now  so  paramount  ?  ” 
W^ell,  that  is  great  work;  it  is  necessary  work;  and  it  is  a 
work  we  should,  I  think,  all  vote  for,  to  be  undertaken. 

Leaving  tlxat,  however,  might  I  suggest  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  begin  the  formation  now,  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  models  of  Apple  and  Pear  fruits  (these  more  par¬ 
ticularly),  to  be  placejd  in  ca.ses  round  the  walls  of  the  new 
hall  being  built  at  Westminster? 

The  Orchid  Committee  are  xvise  in  their  day  and  generation, 
for  they  made  a  rule  long  ago  that  every  striking  new  Orchid 
that  obtains  a  certificate  shall  be  painted,  and  they  carry  this 
rule  very  fullj'  into  effect.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  should  possess  a  collection  of  100  or  150  types  of  Apples 
and  Pears  modelled  in  wax  or  other  substance?  London  is  a 
great  centre ;  and  in  the  interests  of  students  of  iromology  I 
think  such  a  collection  ought  to  exist.  Printed  cards  containing 
a  few  particulars  of  the  varieties,  and  possibly  a  woodcut  block, 
to  show  the  character  cf  the  tree  (where  such  is  distinctive), 
Avould  be  needed  to  accompany  the  models. — Metropolitan 
Fellow. 

Autumnal  Strawberries. 

As  one  cf  the  members  of  the  Ipswich  Gardeners’  Society  Avho 
had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  Strawberries  at  Sproughton 
Rectory,  permit  me  to  cordially  endorse  the  remarks  of 
“  J.  H.  D.”  on  page  350.  I  had  intended  sending  some  notes  to 
the  Journal  on  the  subject  had  not  the  genial  Rector  infonaed  us 
that  a  representative  of  the  staff  had  visited  him  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously.  It  Avas  a  miserable,  Avet  afternoon  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  so  that  there  Avas  but  a  small  muster  of  members;  Iioav- 
CA’er,  those  avIio  had  braA'ed  the  elements  expressed  themseU’es 
as  amply  repaid  by  the  sight  that  met  their  gaze. 

Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  Avith  his  usual  courtesy,  gave  us  all  the 
information  in  his  poAver  about  his  method  of  cultivation.  “  Gex 
inside  and  taste  them,”  said  the  Rector;  “I  doubt  the  flaA'our 
Avon’t  be  A^ery  grand  after  this  Avet  Aveather,”  observed  oiie 
individual  on  the  quiet.  He  Axas  the  last  to  leave  the  bed,  so 
had  probably  changed  his  opinio-n.  The  A^ariety  St.  Joseph  im¬ 
pressed  the  visitors  most ;  it  is  an  enormous  cropper,  .uossesses  an 
agreeable  flaA'our,  Avhile  a  great  point  in  its  faA'our  is  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  foliage,  so  that  the  trusses  of  fruit  elevated  on  the 
Avire  supports  are  fullA'  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  aAvay  from  the  damp  soil,  an  absolutely  essential  condition 
Avith  these  StraAvherries.  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  produces  lareer 
fruit  than  St.  .Joseph,  but  is  not  such  a  free  cropper.  The 
foliage  is  also  much  too  vigorous,  iiotAvithstanding  the  drastic 
treatment  resorted  to  by  ilr.  Melliar  to  destroy  the  fungoid 
attack.  In  his  concluding  obsejwations  “  J.  H.  D.”  thinks  it 
improbable  that  their  culture  Avill  be  taken  up  by  the  market 
men  ;  neAmrtheless,  I  knoAV  of  one  local  groAver  Avho  has  disposed 
of  scA'eral  pecks  this  season  at  a  I'emunerative  price. — E.  G. 
Greek,  Westorfield  House  Gardens. 


Notes  on  Roses. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  pruning  all  climbing  A'arietles,  other 
than  autumn  floAvering  sorts  like  Aimee  Vibert  or  Dorothy 
Perkins  for  example.  The  method  of  pruning  climbing  Roses  is 
very  different  to  that  required  by  H.P.’s  or  Teas.'  In  the  latter 
case,  close  priming  gives  the  best  results,  the  hest  blooms 
coming  from  the  groAvth  of  the  current  year.  Not  so  in  sorts 
like  Grimson  Rambler,  Aglaia,  and  The  Lyon.  True,  these 
floAver  from  spikelets,  so  to  speak,  but  the  foundation  shoots 
from  Avhicli  these  spring  are  the  result  cf  groAvth  the  preceding 
year.  In  Roses  of  this  section,  maturity  of  growth  has  much  to 
do  Avith  their  future  success.  Hoav  shall  Ave  obtain  maturity,  or 
in  other  Avords,  ripened  Avood?  Not  by  alloAving  all  the  summer- 
made  grO'Avth  to  become  thickly  entangled,  quite  excluding  light 
and  air,  and  remain  so  until  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  the  general  Rose 
pruning  time,  April.  Directly  the  floAvering  season  is  past 
pruning  should  couunence. 

WJiy  leave  these  .superfluous  groAvths  until  the  .spring.  Avhen 
they  can  be  as  Avell  cut  aivay  noAv  ?  The  material  Ave  require  to 
give  a  full  crop  of  handsome  floAvers  is  strong,  vigorous  shoots 
groAving  from  the  base,  and  fully  10ft  long,  or  more.  If  these 
are  exposed  thoroughly  to  air,  sunlight,  and  Avind,  maturity  is 
effected  as  groAvth  progresses;  and  Avhen  flowering  time  once 
more  comes  round,  very  different  AA'ill  be  the  result  as  compared 
Avith  those  treated  the  reverse. 

Gut  aAvay  all  shoots  that  have  given  a  full  crop  of  bloom, 
except  in  some  instances  Avhere  added  groAA'th  is  being  matle, 
even  if  it  be  not  direct  from  the  base.  Weakly  shoots  should 
come  out  also;  such  are  of  little  aid.  When  all  are  pruned  array 
that  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  tie  those  remaining  to  the  .sup¬ 
ports,  Avhatever  they  may  be,  spreading  them  out  as  thinly  as 
space  Avill  admit.  If  by  any  means,  orving  to  position,  the  soil 
about  the  roots  is  not  moi.st,  give  it  a  thorough  soaking  to  enable 
the  plants  to  perform  their  proper  functions  of  bud  formation  in 
the  embryo  stage  ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  this  section  of  Roses  is 
quite  on  an  equal  rvitli  fruit  trees,  viz.,  that  the  foundation  of 
next  year’s  fruit  promise  is  laid  this  year. 

Making  Neav  Rose  Beds. 

When  nerv  Rose  beds  are  to  be  made  this  autumn,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  making  preparation  so  that  early  planting  can 
be  done.  Roses  planted  in  October  are  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  put  in  the  ground  in  January,  or  even 
December.  Roses  are  not  like  fruit  trees;  the  latter  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  make  iieAV  roots  immediately,  but  Roses  do,  Avhen  planted 
at  the  time  suggested  ;  therefore  it  is  an  advantage  to  plant 
early.  So  much  of  the  Wure  success  of  Roses  depends  upon  the 
method  of  preparation  and  the  manipulation  of  the’  soil,  that 
all  means  to  ensure  success  should  be  adopted. 

Deep  trenching  of  the  soil  is  an  important  factor  in  Ross 
groAving,  especially  Avhere  the  subsoil  is  of  a  lieaA'y,  retentive 
character.  Roses  enjoy  copious  supplies  of  moi.sture  at  the 
roots  during  the  period  Avhen  groAvth  is  being  made  ;  but  they 
cannot  resist  stagnation  about  their  roots,  during  the  Avinter  and 
spring  months  especially.  In  the  case  of  heavy  soil,  trench  it 
fully  2ft  deep,  breaking  up  the  boftoin  another  Gin;  this  latter 
admits  of  a  quick  percolation  of  Avater  from  lieaA'y  rains.  For 
ease  in  the  after  stirring,  the  surface  soil  in  trenching  should  be 
retained  in  the  same  position  as  before — on  the  top.  While 
trenching  is  in  progress,  atld  half-rotteel  stable  manure  freely, 
also  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  Avood  ashes  and  road  grit,  all 
of  Avhich  tends  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  more  Avoi'kable  condition, 
rendering  the  rooting  space  for  the  Roses  more  congenial,  and 
imparting  vigour  to  the  groAvth  also. 

Where  light,  sandy  soil  has  to  be  dealt  Avith,  Rose-  groAving 
is  not  alAA'ays  so  successful  as  in  the  ca.se  cf  the  opposite  kind  of 
soil.  Trenching  need  imt  be  so  deep;  but  a  quantity  of  manure 
must  be  added — this  from  the  coav  sheds  if  possible — as  also  a. 
quantity  of  clay,  incorporated  Avith  the  sand.  A  3in  coAmring  of 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  AA'ood  ashes,  and  road  grit  spread  over 
'the  surface  of  heavy  soil  after  trenching,  Avill  assist  the  planting 
considerably.  If  trenching  is  done  at  once  the  soil  has  tiimx  to 
settle  down  a  little  before  planting  time. — Hampshiue  Downs. 

Philadelphia  Raaibler  Rose. — The  new  Rose.  Philadelphia 
Ra'mbler,  is  well  thought  of  as  an  improvement  on  the  original 
Grimson  Rambler. 

Selection  of  Ro.ses. — Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  desires  to 
add  the  folloAvins  A'arieties  to  his  list,  given  on  page  341) H.B. 
Madame  Isaac  Pereire  (cannot  be  too  highly  recommended); 
H.B.  Souvenir  de  Mahnaison  (just  half  century  old,  but  alway.s 
>  young). 
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Another  Bothy  Plan. 

Ground  Plan. — All  the  ground  floor  is  covered  with  alternate 
black  and  red  tiles,  Gin  by  Gin,  laid  in  cement.  The  walls  of  the 
room  inside  are  of  glazed  brick.  For  a  height  of  five  feet  they 
are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  above  that,  white.  A  sitting 
room  and  a  dwelling  room  are  provided,  and,  for  greater  seclusion, 
a  reading  room  also. 

To  support  the  partitions  dividing  the  bedroom  to  the  left 
of  the  upstairs  plan,  a  strong  iron  girder  spans  the  w'idth  of  the 
building,  and  three  smaller  ones  join  it  at  thd' points  indicated. 
This  is  done  in  i^reference  to  having  stud-work,  which  is,  of  course, 
less  desirable  than  bricks.  There  are  six  hedroom.s  and  a  bath¬ 
room.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  faced  inside  wdth  glazed  bricks, 
hut  the  bedroom  walls  are  plastered  and  coated  over  with  a  light 
green  colouring.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  each  room. 

The  exterior  Avails,  and  also  the  central  one  supporting  the 
chimneys,  are  one  and  a  half  brick  thick.  The  quoins  are  of 
granite,  or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price,  Bath 
stone.  The  other  walls  (with  the  exception  of  those  resting  on 
the  girders)  are  nine  inches  thick,  while  those  over  the  girders 
are  four  and  a  half  inches.  VieAvs  of  the  front  and  east  end 
elevation  are  given.  The  e.stimated  cost  is  about  £275,  exclusive 
of  labour. — Wm.  Roaa'les,  Fnder-Gardener,  Irwell  Bank,  Eccles, 
Lancashire. 

ITEMS  OP  EXPENDITURE. 


£  s.  d. 

1  Common  red  bricks,  69,225  .  102  0  0 

2  Glazed  (white  and  green)  bricks,  5,526  ,.  . .  12  0  0 

3  Stone,  132  blocks  . 49  1  0 

4  Tiles,  flooring,  3,210 .  ,. .  8  16  0 

5  Rooflng  slates,  1,400  .  28  0  0 

6  Beams  . 12  15  0 

7  Rafters,  1 . 11  6  0 

8  Other  rooflng  timber . 500 

9  Flooring  boards  . 4  16  0 

10  Lathes . 3  5  0 

11  Plaster . 16  10  0 

12  Girder  (iron),  50ft.  in  all . 6  6  0 

13  Windows,  including  glass . 10  2  0 

14  Doors  . 3  18  0 


Total  .  273  13  0 


Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  Oct.  Ifith. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T. Masters  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Saunders, 
^Vorsdell,  Massee,  Gordon,  and  Holmes  ;  Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke ; 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Hensloiv,  Hon.  See. 

Chrysanthemum  leaves,  spotted. — Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  leaves 
apparently  encrusted  Avith  some  mineral,  Mr.  Holmes  undertook  to 
examine  it. 

Male  Figs. — Dr.  Masters  observed  that  he  had  several  instances  of 
Figs  sent  to  him  that  failed  to  I’ipen.  They  Avere  remarkable  for 
containing  entirely  male  flowers  ;  ordinary  Figs  being  entirely  female, 
but  ripening  Avithout  fertilisation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Smyrna 
Figs,  Avhieh  require  “  eaprification.” 

Potato  disease. — Dr.  Cooke  replied  to  enquiries  as  the  transmission 
of  the  mycelium  from  the  leaves  doAvn  the  stem  being  the  only  means 
of  reaching  the  tuber.  His  opinion  Avas  that  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  direct  to  the  tubers  while  young  and  with  a  delicate 
skin,  or  Avhen  bruised  or  Avounded. 

Cle7natis  parasite. — He  also  reported  on  a  nCAV  disease,  AVhieh 
Mr.  Chittenden  named  Ovularia  clematidis,  and  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting.  Dr.  Cooke  supplied  a  technical  description  of  the  fungus, 
and  adds:  “No  experiments  have  been  made  to  check  this  parasite. 
If  it  should  establish  itself,  it  Avould  be  well  to  try  poAvdered  sulphur 
at  first,  and  if  this  be  not  successful  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture.” 

Vegetable  monstrosities. — Mr.  Worsdell  exhibited  a  spray  of  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Avith  foliaceous  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  umbel,  and  a  fasciated 
peduncle ;  also  floAver  heads  of  Scabiosa  purpurea  Avith  proliferous 
axis.  Mr.  Wilks  observed  that  this  is  iiarticularly  eommon  on  German 
plants. 

Lilac  injured  by  insects. — Mr.  Gordon  shoAved  branches  attacked 
by  some  insect,  on  Avhich  Mr.  Saunders  has  reported  as  folloAvs  :  “  The 
Lilac  leaves  Avere  injured  by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  one  of 
the  Tineina  ;  but  nearer  than  that  I  cannot  say.  The  caterpillars  had 
taken  their  departure  from  the  leaves,  and  had  no  doubt  buried  them¬ 
selves  in  the  ground  beneath  the  bush  and  become  chrysalides  Avithin 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface.  I  should  recommend  that  a  good 
dressing  of  kainit  should  be  given,  and  that  it  should  be  chopped  in 
Avith  a  hoe ;  this  Avould  probably  kill  a  number  of  them.  When  the 
leaves  are  opening  in  the  spring  another  dressing  Avould  be  useful  to 
prevent  the  moths  making  their  Avay  to  the  surface.” 

Potatoes  diseased. — Mr.  Gordon  also  exhibited  Potatoes  badly 
attacked  by  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica.  This  fungus  was  introduced 
from  the  Continent,  and  first  appeared  in  Cheshire.  It  has  completely 
destroyed  crops  in  allotments  this  year  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Mound  parasite  of  Apple  trees. — Dr.  Cooke  also  reported  upon  some 
examples  brought  by  Mr.  Chittenden.  The  funj^us  is  Hydnum 


Schiedermayeri.  It  formed  a  strip  of  about  4ft  groAving  through  the 
bark.  This  fungus  is  said  to  be  very  destructiA'e  to  Apple  trees,  the 
spores  entering  through  a  Avound  in  the  bark. 

Tomentum  on  Vine  leaves. — Dr.  Bonavia  sent  leaves  to  shoAv  hoAv 
closely  natural  Avoolliness,  or  tomentum,  resembled  the  red  spider’s 
Aveb,  and  that  it  Avas  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mr.  Saunders  obserAms  :  “  I  should  not  think  it  could  be  possible  for 
anyone  to  distinguish  between  the  tomentum  on  the  leaves  and  the 
Aveb  spun  by  the  red  spiders  Avith  the  naked  eye,  unless  the  Avebs  only 
covered  parts  of  the  leaves,  in  Avhieh  case  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
Avould  have  a  patchy  appearance  ;  but  the  similarity  betAveen  the  web 
and  the  tomentum  is  so  great,  that  otherwise  no  ordinary  eye  could 
detect  the  difference.  Under  the  microscope  the  threads  of  the 
tomentum  are  tAvisted,  and  do  not  lie  so  straight  as  the  threads  of  the 
webs.” 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

Arctic  Natural  History. 

The  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Peauson,  on  “  Bird-nesting  in 
Russian  Lapland,”  before  the  Horticultural  Club,  on  October  13, 
Avas  extremely  interesting,  and  photographs  Avere  shown  of  eggs 
of  many  kinds  and  aubavs  of  the  scenery  A>Tthin  the  Arctic  circle, 
plus  a  number  of  native  plants  and  floAvers.  Mr.  Pearson  began 
by  apologising  for  choosing  a  subject  someAvhat  out  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  line,  but  in  point  of  fact,  apart  from  the  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  pictures  of  eggs  and  nests,  there  were  such  charming 
example.s  of  Arctic  floAvers  and  Arctic  landscapes  that  an  apology 
Avas  utterly  needless,  especially  in  AueAv  of  the  lecturer’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  at  once  humorous  and  instructive.  Clutches 
of  eggs  of  a  great  number  of  birds  Avere  shoAvn  exactly  as  they 
Avere  found,  the  photographs  being  taken  from  above,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  full  AUCAV  ;  and  it  AA'as  really  marvellous  to  note  in  many  cases 
hoAv  the  seemingly  capricious  blotchings  and  markings  of  the 
eggs  masked  them  from  p)rying  eyes,  OAving  to  their  consequent 
close  imitation  of  their  surrounding.s.  In  some  cases,  too,  it  Avas 
difficult  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  birds  had  not  also  selected 
a  site  amid  rounded  pebbles  of  similar  outline  and  colour  to  the 
eggs,  in  order  to  aid  this  masking,  so  exactly  did  they  resemble 
each  other.  Egg.s  and  nests — the  latter  in  many  cases  being 
practically  non-existent,  the  eggs  lying  among  bare  stones — 
Avere  shoAA’n  of  the  buzzard,  redAA’ing,  eagle,  gulls,  eider  duck, 
Avild  SAA'an,  oyster-catcher,  dotterel,  and  many  others,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  A'ivid  description  of  the  habits  of  the  birds 
and  the  Amrious  adventures  Avhich  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
carefully  hidden  eggs. 

Hours  of  motionless  Avaiting,  accompanied  by  myriads  of  in¬ 
dustrious  mosquitoes  AA'orking  their  sAveet  Avill  on  eA^ery  exposed 
portion  of  skin,  Avere  sometimes  needed  ere  the  disturbed  mother 
bird  Avould  settle  doAvn  on  the  otherAvise  undisco verable  nest. 
Long  leagues  of  difficult  travel  over  several  feet  of  treacherous 
snoAv  preluded  many  of  the  discoveries  ;  and  in  this  latter  con¬ 
nection  a  most  laughable  description  Avas  given  of  the  difficulty 
of  bargaining  Avith  a  rapacious  jehu  by  the  mediation  first  of  an 
interpreter  Avho  translated  the  English  into  NorAvegian,  then 
another  Avho  did  the  Norsk  into  Finnish,  and  finally  a  Finn  who 
kneAv  some  Russian — no  little  speculation  resulting  as  to  the 
form  in  AA’hich  the  original  remarks  reached  their  destination. 

Some  of  the  photographs  gaA^e  a,  clear  idea  of  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  Arctic  vegetation  during  the  brief  summer.  A  dense 
and  robust  mass  of  Caltha  palustris  (the  Marsh  Marigold)  Avas, 
for  instance,  shoAvn  in  full  floAA'er  on  a  spot  AA’hich,  three  Aveeks 
previously,  Avas  deep  in  suoav,  and  only  fifteen  days  before  had 
been  observed  as  just  evidencing  growth.  Barley  is  stated  to  be 
ripe  within  thirteen  Aveeks  of  soAAung.  This  the  lecturer  imputed 
to  the  long  and  continuous  daylight,  and  a  relative  photograph 
shoAved  the  midnight  sun  fairly  high  in  the  sky.  Some  lovely 
specimens  of  Myosotis  alpestris,  Silene  acaulis.  Bog  Cotton,  and 
other  floAvering  plants  evidenced  also  the  beauty  of  the  Arctic 
flora,  as  Avell  as  its  rapidity  of  development. — C.  T.  D. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

(Interesting  P^eport  of  Annual  Sleeting.) 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  particularly 
Avell  attended,  and  much  interest  Avas  evinced  in  the  business. 
The  Secretary’s  report  dealt  Avith  some  very  important  matters. 
Recently  the  .society  had  approached  other  district  societies  AA’ith 
the  vieAV  of  bringing  about  an  amalgamation  of  the  Avhole,  so 
that  one  first-class  exhibition  should  be  held,  but  the  small  local 
societies  cling  tenaciously  to  “  restricted  areas.”  The  honour  (  ?) 
of  carrying  on  a  shoAV,  and  of  being  “  on  the  committee,”  probably 
Aveighs,  but  the  Sheffield  Society  has  one  paramount  object — 
that  of  .securing  the  advance  of  horticulture,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  personal  considerations.  Every  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  make  the  next  shoAv  one  of  the  leading  exhibitions  of  the  year. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  become  President  ;  Mr.  W.  LeAvendon, 
F. R.H.S.  (93,  Neill  Road,  Sheffield)  Avas  unanimously  re-elected 
Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Watson,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Avhich 
includes  such  men  as  Messrs.  .J.  Artindale,  J.  Bennett,  T.  SAvain, 
J.  Mai’sden,  B.  Bray,  Ac.  The  1904  shoAv  AA'ill  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  13,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Holly  Court,  by^ 
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kind  permission  of  F.  A.  Kelly,  Esq..,  and  special  classes  will  be 
arranged  to  attract  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors.  Tiie  next  i 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  November  4,  will  he  particularly  j 
attractive,  Mr.  T.  Snowdon  being  scheduled  to  giv^e  “  impre.ssions 
of  the  Horticultural  Traders’  Trip  to  Holland  and  Belgium  in. 
April,  1903.”  Tiie  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
friend  who  would  like  to  be  present. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Association. 

■  The  fortnightly  meeting  wa.s  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  exceedingly  rough  weather  experienced, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  members  assembled,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  President,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  to  hear  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H.,  of  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford, 
on.  “Strawberries  and  Their  Culture.”  As  the  lecturer  was  well 
known  to  the  majority  liresent  as  an  authority  with  regard  to  the 
Strawberry,  and  also  as  a  large  grower,  much  was  expected  by 
the  members,  and  it  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  that  the 
expectations  formed  were  more  than  realised.  The  .subject  was 
not  only  treated  exhaustively,  but  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner.  The  points  touched  upon  were,  the  preparing  of  plants 
for  forcing,  vai’ieties  for  forcing,  the  routine  of  culture,  Straw¬ 
berries  in  the  open  ground,  prolonging  the  season,  culture  after 
planting  out,  Alpine  or  small  kinds,  and  last,  but  which  proved 
the  most  interesting,  Strawberrie,s  as  annuals  or  yearlings. 

Gi-eat  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  plants  should  be  grown  purposely  for  runners  and  not  allowed 
to  fruit.  As  to  varieties  for  forcing.  Royal  Sovereign  was  recom¬ 


mended  for  early  supplies,  to  be  followed  by  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  President  for  late  u.se  ;  while  for 
the  “annual”  system  of  culture  Royal  Sovereign,  President, 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Gunton  Park  were  advised. 

The  discu.ssion  which  followed  brought  out  several  points  of 
interest.  Those  taking  part  were  the  President,  Messrs.  Fry, 
Powell,  Judd,  Exler,  Hinton,  Turnham,  Townsend,  Gibson,  ami 
Tunbridge.  For  the  reason  stated  above,  tbe  exhibits  were 
smaller  and  less  numerous  than  usual,  but  the  certificate  of 
cultural  merit  was  awarded  to  four  especially  fine  fruits  of 
Sutton’s  Royal  Jubilee  Melon,  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Herridge,  The 
Gardens,  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  Caversham.  Mr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens, 
Preston,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Regina  with  yellow  flowers.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wythes  and  the 
exhibitors.  Seven  new  members  were  elected. 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  St. 
John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Barclay  J.  Barron,  and  a  most  instructive  lecture 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  his  subject  being  “Hardy  Perennials.”  A  special 
feature  of  the  evening  was  a  magnificent  collection  of  fifty  kinds 
of  perennial  flowers  grown  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  ancl  Sons. 
Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  alike  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  showing  the  amount  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  society  unanimously  awarded  them  a  certificate  of 
special  merit  for  this  display.  Dr.  Barron,  on  jiassing  a  A'ote  of 
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tlianks,  hoped  the  society  would  continue  to  maintain  the  steady 
progress  it  had  made  since  its  formation,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  more  of  the  Clifton  gentry  would  interest  themselves  in 
the  good,  sound,  and  useful  work  being  done.  Prizes  for  six 
bunches  of  perennials  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener, 
Mr.  Orchard) ;  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole) ;  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Aitken  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke).  For  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage 
and  berries,  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  R.  Ambrose,  Mr.  Cary,  and 
Mr.  R.  Poole.  (Vrtificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  A.  Cole 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bird);  for  six  vases  Begonias,  Mr.  H.  Daniel 
(gardener,  Mr.  Quick) ;  for  one  Orchid,  and  for  two  Orchids,  to 
Mr.  F.  C.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton). 

Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit  Show. 

In  the  Potato  classes  everything  of  note  was  staged  in  the 
perfection  for  which  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  growers  are  noted. 
The  following  list  of  winning  varieties  should  prove  valuable  in 
.such  a  season  as  this. 

White  Early  Kidney,  first,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Lathom  House, 
Ormskirk,  with  Sir  J.  Llewelyn.  Sutton’s  Early  Regent,  first, 
Mr.  F.  Grey,  Halsall.  White  Early  Round,  Mr.  G.  Ashley,  with 
beautiful  Sutton’s  Al. 

V.Tiite  Second-early  Kidney,  Mr.  John  Eccles,  with  Crocus. 
White  Second-early  Round,  first,  Mr.  E.  Davies,  Partington, 
Avith  Windsor  Castle. 

Early,  or  Second,  any  other  shape,  Mr.  Jno.  Niven,  with 
World’s  Fair,  Snowdrop,  or  Lord  of  the  Isles;  Mrs.  Johmson 
with  Snowdrop. 

The  classes  for  Reading  Giants,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  and 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction  were  splendidly  contested.  Class  21  was 
for  Up-to-Date,  General  Roberts,  or  Scottish  Triumph,  the 
former  A'ariety  easily  asserting  itself.  Maincrop  or  Langworthy  ; 
first,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  rvith  the  former,  in  grand  condition. 

Late  Kidney:  Mr.  J.  Parker,  with  Bank  of  England.  Late 
Round  :  Mr.  E.  Davies,  Ardth  Industry.  Late  any  other  shape  : 
Mr.  D.  Oldfield,  Avith  The  Crofter,  in  superb  form. 

Coloured  Early  or  Second  Round  :  Mr.  E.  Alty,  Aughton, 
Avith  Reading  Russets.  Peerless  Rose  was  the  Avinner  in  the 
Kidney  class;  Avhilst  for  late  coloured  Kidney  and  round, 
Messrs.  T.  Reason  and  J.  H.  Carter  scored  Avith  extra  Edgecote 
Purple  and  Adirondach.  The  six  heaviest  tubers  Aimre  Reading 
Giants,  AA’eighing  151bs  4ozs,  from  Mr.  J.  Needham. 

NeAv  varieties,  any  colour  :  Early  Second  or  any  other  shape 
Kidney,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  gained  first  and  special,  Avitli  a  grand 
dish  of  Webb’s  Ncav  Guardian.  In  the  corresponding  class  for 
Rounds  Mr.  J.  Johnson  led  with  Lord  Curzon.  Late  or  any 
shape  Kidney:  Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Avith  Cramond  Blossom.  Late 
Round  :  ]M.  J.  Needham,  AA’ith  a  fine  sample  of  Evergood. 

Messrs.  Sutton’s  Specials:  Be.st  three  dishes  selected  from 
their  varieties,  first,  Mr.  T.  Reason,  Avith  Abundance,  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  FaA'ourite  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Avith  Abundance, 
Satisfaction,  and  Ideal.  Best  di.sh  ;  first,  Mr.  E.  Davies,  Avith 
a  faultless  dish  of  Satisfaction.  Sutton’s  Reliance  :  first,  Mr.  J. 
Johnson. 

Messrs.  E.  Webbs’  Specials:  Dish  of  Early  or  Second-early 
Kidney :  First,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Avith  handsome  (Webbs’) 
Wordsley  Pride.  For  early  Rounds,  first,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  AA'ith 
RenoAA  n  (Webb).  Late  Kidney :  First,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  AA'ith 
Webbs’  Motor.  Late  Round  :  First  and  special,  Mr.  J.  Haycox, 
AA’ith  Webbs’  Goldfinder,  one  of  the  best  dishes  in  the  shoAv. 

Tuade  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Dickson.s,  Limited,  Avere  forAAard, 
Avith  a  particularly  fine  table  of  fifty  dishes  of  Potatoes,  Avith 
capital  specimens  of  Pioneer  (late  Kidney,  extra  fine),  NeAA’ 
Century,  Royal  Standard.  Diamond  Jubilee,  The  Dickson  (a 
good  looking  inidseason  Kidney),  Evergood,  and  the  famous 
Northern  Star.  Me.ssrs.  Webb  and  Sons  had  Wheat  and  Barley. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  it 
Avas  stated  that  a  legacy  of  £100  had  been  paid  to  the  a.ssociation 
under  the  AA'ill  of  the  late  Miss  Rachel  Duncombe.  It  AAas  agreed, 
in  A'ie.AV  of  its  detrimental  effect  upon  public  spaces,  to  urge  the 
Paddington  Borough  Council  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  reference 
to  St.  Mary’.s  Recreation  Ground,  AA’hereby  it  Avas  decided  that  a 
public  body  holding  public  spaces  has  not  the  same  rights  as  a 
private  OAA'ner  has  of  putting  up  screens  for  the  purijose  of 
compelling  adjacent  OAvners  to  set  back  their  buildings  to  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  public  space, 
instead  of  building  right  up  thereto,  as  has  been  done  in  Pad¬ 
dington. 

It  A\as  stated  that  the  London  School  Board  Avere  taking 
steps  to  acciuire  the  Avell-knoAvn  WA’cliffo  Chapel  and  burial 
ground  in  Stepney  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  thereon, 
and  it  A\as  agreed  to  oppose  the  proposal,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  Disused  Burial  Ground  and  Open  Spaces  Acts.  A  letter  Avas 
read  from  the  London  County  Council  agreeing  to  promote  a 
Hill  next  Session  for  enabling  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  to 
plant  and  maintain  trees  in  thorouglifares. 


It  Avas  announced  that  the  laying  out  of  Southfields  Recrea¬ 
tion  Ground,  WandsAvorth,  had  been  completed,  and  that  the 
ground  had  been  opened  to  the  public,  under  the  name  of  Coro¬ 
nation  Gardens.  It  AAas  stated  in  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  Hamp.stead  jHeath  that  the  voluntary  contributions 
noAv  amounted  to  about  £10,000.  A  further  letter  AA'as  read  from 
the  London  County  Council  declining  to  contribute  to  the 
acquisition  of  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  a  fine  enclosure 
lip  acre  in  extent,  AA'hich  is  in  danger  of  being  built  over,  oAving 
to  the  high  price,  £12,500,  asked.  It  Avas  considered  that  ei'ery^ 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  tbe  obliteration  of  London' 
Spuares,  and  tliat  the  Council  should  be  asked  at  AA'hat  a  price  it 
Avould  be  prepared  to  a,s.sist. 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  given  evidence  at  a  Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  in  favour  of  the  preserA-ation  as  a 
public  space  of  the  Norfolk  Square  area,  situated  in  a  very  con¬ 
gested  part  of  Islington,  and  that  seats  had  been  sent  to  grounds 
in  Tottonham,  HaiiAAell,  and  DuhA’ich,  and  to  Turnham  Green, 
as  previoAisly  agreed  ;  but  that  the  association’s  seats  had  been 
removed  by  the  Office  of  Works  from  Trafalgar  Square,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Avhich  Lord  Meath  Avas  in  communication  AA’ith  Lord 
Windsor.  Proposals  for  securing  We.st  Square,  Lambeth,  an 
estate  at  Epper  Clapton,  churchyards  in  NeAvgate  Street  and 
Poplar,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  enclosure  opposite  St. 
Thomas’  Hospital  AA  ere  under  consideration. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session  AA  as  read  by  Mr.  J.  Basham,  jun., 
of  Bassaleg,  on  October  14,  the  subject  being  “  Hardy  Fruit,  Past 
and  Present.”  Mr.  Basham  said  Avhere  Oak,  Ash,  and  Elm 
thrive,  fruit  trees  AA’ill  thrive  also'.  He  dealt  AA’ith  A’arieties  groAA  n 
300  and  400  years  ago,  quoting  largely  from  a  AA’ork  by  Austin, 
printed  1629,  some  of  the  varieties  being  still  in  cultivation,  such 
as  the  Cats-head  Apiile.  The  Old  English  Pearmain  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  tAA’elfth  century.  Some  names  of  A’arieties 
groAvn  in  the  olden  times  Avere  very  amusing,  such  as  Tender 
Cliesnut  Rattle,  Cushion  Hell,  Our  Ladies,  DeAA  y  St.  John  (of  tAA’o 
.sorts).  Mother  in  Lbaa’,  &c.  The  directions  for  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  given  in  the  old  books  Avould  do  very  aacII  for  the 
present  time.  Mes.srs.  Daniels,  Bishop,  WoodiAard.  Wiggins, 
Bale  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Basham  Avas 
accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  paper.  The  society’s  certificate  of  merit  Avas  aAAarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Basham,  and  also  to  Mr.  E.  Basham  for  their  splendid 
displavs  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  J.  Duff  presided  over  a  good 
attendance. — J.  Peglek,  Hon.  Sec. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  .society,  on  October  15,  a 
lantern  lecture  on  “The  Evolution  of  a  FloAA’er  ”  AAas  given  by 
Mr.  A.  Martinelli,  on  the  line.s  of  the  synop.si.s  published  AA’ith 
some  appreciative  commeiits  on  page  359  of  your  previous  issue. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Nqtcutt  presided  OA’er  a  good  attendance.  For  nearly 
an  hour  an  intere.sted  audience  folloAved  the  lecturer  AA’hile  he 
traced  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  plants  found  in 
successive  geological  strata,  and  their  prototypes  of  the  present 
day.  Especially  interesting  Avere  the  slides  slioAA’ing  the  preA'ail- 
ing  character  of  the  A’egetation  during  the  carboniferous  period; 
the  fossil  fore,st  of  C'yeads,  in  the  Jurassic  system;  likewise  the 
tropical  A'egetation  of  the  Tertiary  (eocene)  period.  The 
society  is  fortunate  in  numbering  a'mongst  its  members  gentle¬ 
men  having  such  scientific  qualifications  as  Mr.  Martinelli,  especi¬ 
ally  as  they  are  ahvays  ready  to  impart  their  knoAvledge  for  the 
benefit  of  their  felloAv  members.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a 
vote  of  thanks  Avas  proposed  by  Mr.  Ship.ston,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Messenger,  and  carried  unanimously. — E.  C. 

- - 

The  Garden  City  Association  in  the  Highlands. — An  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  now'  presents  itself  in  Scotland  by  Avhich  the 
character  of  a  Highland  village  might  be  pre.served  in  the  plans 
for  the  housing  of  some  300  Avorkers  in  the  employment  of  the 
British  Aluminium  Company  at  Foyers,  Iiiverne.ss-shire.  This 
company  is  AA'illing,  subject  to  certain  reasonable  reservations, 
to  give  control  of  the  buildings  and  development  to  a  syndicate 
having  these  intere.sts  in  vieAA’,  and  AA’illing  to  accept  a  limited 
return  of,  .say,  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 
Architects  are  invited  to  compete'  in  designing  plans  of  such 
dAvellings,  and  all  aaIio  are  interested  in  presei’A'ing  the  beauty  of 
the  Highland  .scenery  are  a.sked  to  co-operate  in  this  practical 
scheme.  The  Garden  City  Association  has  been  approached 
as  being  an  influential  body  intere.sted  in  proA’iding  suitable  and 
healthful  dAA'ellings  for  the  people,  and  that  organisation  is  pre- 
liared  to  consider  and  adA’iso  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  any 
scheme  AA’hich  may  be  decided  upon,  Avhereby,  AA’ith  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  a  village  Avorthy  of  its  exceptional  sur¬ 
roundings  may  be  established.  The  Garden  City  As.sociation  has 
also  consented  to  receive  any  communications  as  under: — The 
Garden  City  Association,  347-351,  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers, 
Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CI'CrMBP.RS. — Tlie  autumn  fruiters  being  in  full  bearing, 
must  not  be  overcropped,  but  the  plants  will  bear  enormously 
if  well  supplied  with  nourishment.  Examine  the  iilants  at  least 
once  a  week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves  and  for  .stopping  and 
cutting  away  the  superfluous  growths.  Sweetened  horse-drop¬ 
pings,  sprinkled  on  the  beds  occasionally,  act  as  a  gentle  excitant 
to  the  roots,  supplying  nourishment  to  the  soil  and  ammonia  to 
the  atmo.sphere.  Spare  no  effort  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy,  and  do  not  permit  accumulations  of  dirt  on  the  glass. 
Allow  the  winter  fruiters  to  extend  well  up  the  trellis  before 
stopping  them  ;  train  the  shoots  right  and  left  at  about  one  foot 
distance  apart.  Earth  the  roots  as  they  protrude  from  the 
hillocks  or  ridges ;  supply  water  as  required,  not  less  in  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  of  the  bed,  being  careful  not  to  overwater  or 
allow  the  plants  to  lack  needful  supplies  of  that  element  and 
liquid  manure,  or  surface  dressings  of  fertilisers  washed  in. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg  in  mild  weather, 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  when  the  nights  are  cold,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day, 
artificially  advancing  to  80deg,  85deg,  or  90deg  with  sun  heat. 
Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable,  but  avoid  cold  currents — indeed,  it  must  be  done 
without  lowering  the  temperature  or  drying  the  air  too  much  ; 
and  lose  no  opportunity  of  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  on  days 
when  a  little  ventilation  has  been  given  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  On  dull  davs  little  moisture  will  be  required. 

‘  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES :  EARLY  FORCED  TREES. 
— Whether  the  varieties  comprise  Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle, 
Royal  George,  Dymond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Goshawk,  Bellegarde, 
and  similar  second  early  and  midsea.son  Peaches,  along  with 
Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Elruge,  Improved  Downton,  Dry- 
den,  Darwin,  and  other  second  early  and  midseason  Nectarines, 
or  consist  of  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Amsden’s 
June,  and  other  very  early  Peaches,  with  Cardinal  and  Early 
Rivers  Nectarines,  the  trees  will  have  been  at  rest  for  some 
time,  and  having  been  pruned,  dressed,  and  everything  put  into 
proper  order,  but  little  beyond  keeping  cool  will  be  required  until 
starting  time. 

SFCCESSION  HOUSES. — The  trees  will  be  in  various  .stages 
of  maturing  the  foliage,  according  to  the  time  of  starting,  but 
this  must  not  be  hurried  by  removing  the  leaves  forcibly.  If 
ripening  tardily,  admit  air  freely  at  night,  keeping  the  hou.se 
rather  close  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  maintaining  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Seek  gradual  maturation,  when  the  leave.s  will 
part  freely  from  the  trees. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES. — Circumstances  difficult  of  control  may  have 
prevented  the  lifting  of  the  Potato  crop  in  its- entirety,  but  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  during  dry  periods  to  lift  the  tubers 
out  of  the  ground.  If  an  unfavourable  time  is  anticipated  for 
drying  them  it  will  be  best  at  this  late  period  to  spread  the 
tubers  out  under  cover,  taking  them  there  as  soon  as  picked  up. 
In  order  to  economise  .space,  select  the  best  tubers  out  at  once. 
A  further  .selection  will  divide  the  tubers  reserved  for  use  from 
those  suitable  for  .seed.  The  former,  immediately  they  are  dry 
enough,  may  be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  place  where  they  are  safe 
from  frost  and  can  be  kept  covered  from  the  light.  Conveniences 
differ,  some  storing  them  in  heaps  on  the  floor,  while  others  will 
pack  them  in  barrels  or  .sacks.  Where  large  quantities  are  grown, 
and  the  tubers  can  be  fairly  well  dried,  they  may  be  ejamped 
outdoors,  covering  the  heap  with  a  good  layer  of  straw,  and  on 
this  a  liberal  thickness  of  soil. 

SEED  POTATOES  are  readily  dealt  with.  Place  them  in 
layers  in  .shallow  boxes,  which  may  be  stored  on  shelves  in  any 
structure,  cool,  but  safe  from  frost.  When  handling  the  tubers 
look  out  for  diseased  ones. 

BEET. — In  lifting  Beet  the  roots  must  be  carefully  handled, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  tap  roots  more  than  necessary.  The  leaves 
should  be  twisted  off  several  inches  from  the  crown.  Cutting 
them  will  cause  bleeding.  Lay  them  out  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  store  them  in  a  cool  .shed  between  layers  of  dry  ashes. 

TURNIPS. — The  autumn-sown  crop  should  be  thinned  to  the 
extent  the  plants  require  for  forming  good  roots.  Roots  .still 
developing  may  remain  in  the  ground  for  winter  use,  to  be  pulled 
as  required,  but  those  fully  grown  may  with  advantage  be  lifted 
and  stored  under  .sti'aw  in  a  cool  .shed  where  they  are  handy  to 
obtain  in  bad  weather. 

CHICORY. — This  being  a  valuable  .salad  plant,  well-grown 
roots  may  be  lifted  as  required.  Cut  off  the  tops  just  above  the 


crown,  and  pack  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  with  soil  between,  and 
place  the  receptacles  in  a  cellar  where  absolute  darkne.ss  can  be 
ensured.  In  three  weeks  growth  will  commence,  and  thi.s  may 
be  used  for  .salading. 

C'ELERY  AND  CELERIAC. — The  last  earthings  may  be  given 
to  Celery  plants  constituting  the  late  .supply.  Bring  the  ridge 
of  soil  well  to  a  point,  so  as  to  throw  off  rain  readily.  A  portion 
of  the  crop  of  Celeriac  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in  .sand.  Re¬ 
move  the  leaves  except  the  central  ones. 

.  CARROT.S  AND  PARSNIPS. — Fully-grown  roots  of  Carrots 
may  be  lifted  and  stored.  The  leave.s  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
crowns.  Dry  ashes  will  preserve  the  roots  well.  For  the  sake 
of  having  roots  conveniently  at  hand  in  unsuitable  weather,  a 
portion  of  the  Parsnip  crop  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  Carrots.  The  bulk  of  the  roots,  however,  are  best 
left  in  the  ground  until  wanted. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES.— Green  fruits  still  hanging  on  the 
plants  cannot  by  any  possibility  ripen,  so  they  ought  to  be 
gathered  and  made  into  jam  or  pickled.  Any  with  a  tinge  of 
colour  in  them,  cut  with  a  portion  of  stem,  will  colour  further  in 
a  warm  structure. 

CABBAGES. — Cabbage  plants  may  still  be  inserted,  e.specially 
any  that  can  bo  lifted  with  small  balls  of  soil  and  roots  from  the 
•seed  beds.  Dust  soot  or  lime  about  the  plants  which  are  growing, 
to  ward  off  the  slugs,  which  may  be  abundant  in  damp  weather. 
To  further  assist  them,  remove  yellow  leaves  and  keep  the  soil 
clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing.  The  latter  operation  is  only  practicable 
and  advisable  when  the  weather  has  dried  the  surface  soil.  When 
in  a  pasty  condition,  trampling  upon  the  ground  clo.ses  the  pores 
of  the  soil  and  excludes  air. — East  Kent. 

—  »  m%m  • - 

Trade  Notes. 


Henry  West,  Bristol. 

Mr.  H.  West,  late  head  gardener  at  Betti.sfield  Park,  Whit¬ 
church,  Salop,  has  gone  intO'  business  as  a  nursei-yman,  seedsman, 
and  florist,  on  his  own  account,  at  Cheltenham  Road  Nurseries, 
Stokes  Croft,  Bristol. 

Change  of  Address. 

We  are  informed  that  “Chase’s  Beetle  Poison,”  of  recent 
years  forwarded  by  Thomas  Chase,  of  151,  Broad  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  having  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chase,  sen.,  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  A.  Chase,  will  now  be  supplied  wholesale  from  3,  High 
View  Terrace,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 

Vaporite. 

This  is  a  new  vapour  proce.ss  developed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Strawson. 
Vaporite  gradually  evolves  a  noxious  vapour,  which  fills  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  soil,  from  which  the  insects  cannot  escape  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  destroyed.  This  (we  are  informed)  is  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  plant,  grown  nnder  all  conditioms,  whether  in  the  field, 
the  garden,  or  under  glass.  For  field  crops  generally  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  1501b  to  2001b  per  statute  acre  should  be  sown  broadca.st 
and  plouglied  in  and  allowed  to  remain  undi.stnrbed.  It  is  sold 
in  bags  by  StraAvsons,  City  Bank  Buildings,  71a,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

October. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A..^. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•*s 

00 

rC 

bjo 

X 

U3 

Q) 

Sunday  ...11 
Monday  ...12 
Tuesday  ...13 
Wed’sday  14 
Thursday  15 
Friday  ...16 
Saturday  17 

S.S.E. 

s.s.w. 

s.w. 

s.w. 

w.s.w. 

s.w. 

W.N.W. 

dep. 

519 

58'2 

51-7 

55'9 

51-7 

490 

50-5 

deg. 
510 
570 
48-3 
53  0 
48-3 
45-0 
47-2 

deg. 
59  2 
62-9 
604 
59-2 
56-6 
56'5 
55-3 

deg. 
42  8 
51-3 
50  0 
48-0 
51-3 
43'5 
470 

Ins. 

0-98 

0-34 

0-32 

0-02 

deg. 

54  7 

55  0 
55-3 

54- 5 

55- 2 
53-8 
530 

deg. 
57  0 
56-2 
56-2 
56-2 
56  0 
55-9 
55-5 

deg. 
57  4 
57T 
57-0 
57'0 
66-8 
56-6 
56-4 

deg. 

38-0 

48'5 

42-5 

38  2 
49-5 
34-2 
39'8 

Means  ... 

1  52-7 

1 

50-0 

58-6 

47-7 

Total. 

1-66 

54-5 

56T 

56  9 

41  5 

The  weather  has  been  dull,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  week. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 

Wintering. 

The  year  1903  is  now  closed,  as  far  as  the  honey  harvest  is 
concerned.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  consider  what  were 
the  causes  of  failure  or  success  of  the  year’s  working  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  end  of  the  honey  haiwest  of  1902.  Many  of  us,  I 
fear,  failed  to  do  our  duty,  and  trusted  to  good  fortune  favouring 
us  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year — and  what  were  the  results? 
The  weather  was  unfavourable  and  the  stores  ran  out,  and,  most 
unfortunate  of  all,  many  of  our  best  stocks  died  of  starvation. 
Yet  the  fault  was  our  own;  we  ought  to  have  fed  up  the  colonies 
well  before  September  was  out.  Let  us  profit,  then,  at  this  late 
hour  by  our  misfortunes  of  last  season,  and  make  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  an  impossibility. 

Examine  every  stock,  and  if  the  bees  cover  six  combs  densely 
and  each  comb  has  an  average  of  4^  to  51bs.  of  honey  stored  and 
sealed,  we  may  rest  contented ;  but  if  not,  then  we  supply  the 
deficiency  by  feeding  with  a  good  cake  of  canclj^.  Next  see  that 
the  hives  are  cjuite  waterproof,  for  if  the  winter  follow  the 
example  of  the  summer — and  there  is  every  sign  of  it — we  shall 
have  a  very  wet  time  of  it.  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more 
hurtful  to  a  colony  of  bees  than  dampness.  The  best  remedy 
against  leaky  roofs  is  to  cover  with  tin.  A  cheap  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  use  tins,  such  as  large  cocoa  tins,  tack  them  as 
slaters  do  slates,  and  solder  up  the  edges,  and  give  them  two  coats 
of  paint.  With  regard  to  the  inside,  place  the  candy  over  the 
centre  frames,  cover  well  with  quilts,  and  leave  the  entrances 
only  wide  enough  for  one  bee  to  pass  through.  Close  up  the 
dummy  and  pack  the  sides  well  with  chaff. 

How  TO  Make  Candy. — Remember,  if  each  colony  has  from 
251bs  to  301bs  of  sealed  stores,  there  is  no  need  to*  feed  with 
candy,  for  they  will  have  quite  sufficient  to  carry  them  over  to 
May.  Use  a  tin  saucepan,  and  place  in  it  81bs  of  the  best  granu¬ 
lated  or  white  lump  sugar  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  well,  but  do  not  allow  the  pan  to  touch  the  fire  or  you  are 
almost  sure  to  burn  it — and  burnt  sugar  is  death  to  bees  in  the 
winter.  When  you  have  boiled  it  sufficiently — and  a  few  minutes 
is  usually  sufficient — take  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  well  until  it 
cools,  and  it  will  then  be  of  a  flaky  nature. — Hybla. 


- - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Apprenticeship  of  a  German  Gardener. 

First  of  all  it  is  required  of  an  aspirant  to  have  a  fair  school 
education ;  if  possible,  language  (Latin  especially)  and  geo¬ 
graphy,  which  help  him  oonsiderahly,  and  save  a  lot  of  study 
in  after  days.  If  the  young  man  has  found  a  place  to  enter  as 
an  apprentice,  the  majority  of  establishments  charge  a  certain 
sum  per  annum,  Germany  generally  from  100  to  150  marks  (84s. 
to  156s.) ;  France  and  Belgium  about  the  same.  Then  he  must 
enter  a  contract  to  serve  a  time,  generally  three  years.  In  rare 
cases  he  will  be  allowed  a  small  comiDensation  at  the  last  year  of 
his  time. 

There  are  some  places  which  take  apprentices  without  pay, 
but  then  he  must  generally  serve  a  time  of  four  years. 

This  time  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  young  man  who 
passed  through  it.  It  is  a  time  of  hard  work,  and  not  only  long 
days  of  hard  work — in  many  places  it  is  compulsory  to  pass 
through  evening  school  to  collect  knowledge  in  landscape  draw¬ 
ing,  geometry,  and  surveying.  This  goes  through  to  sometimes 
three  years  during  winter.  Then  besides  at  home  it  is  not  only 
practical  work  which  occupies  the  young  man,  but  also 
theoretical.  There  are  the  names  of  all  the  plants  to  be 
learned,  their  nature,  native  country,  under  what  conditions 
they  grow  best,  what  soil  is  best  for  them;  hooks  have  to  be 
bought  and  studied  ;  many  employers  require  their  apprentices 
to  keep  a  daybook  in  which  all  work  done  during  the  day  has  to 
be  entered.  Not  only  superficial,  but  to  the  minutest  details. 
After  twenty-^x  years  the  writer  recalls  many  instances  of 
apparent  negligence  and  the  rather  strong  reprimands  he  re¬ 
ceived.  In  this  way  the  time  passes  for  the  apprentice  under 
constant  work  with  few  and  long  between  pleasures.  After  tl>e 
expiration  of  his  time  he  is  called  an  assistant,  and  receives  his 
certificate,  of  which  eveiy  young  gardener  is  as  proud  as  any 
young  girl  of  a  new  Easter  hat. 

Then  his  time  comes  to  travel.  Of  every  young  gardener  it 
is  expected  that  he  sees  other  establishments,  if  possible  other 
countries,  and  widen  his  knowledge.  We  all,  who  passed  through 
the  mill,  know  how  proud  we  felt  and  thought  we  knew  it  all : 
but  no  matter  how  hard  we  worked  and  studied,  after  getting 
to^  a  new  place  he  finds  out  how  little  he  really  does  laiow. 
M  herever  he  goes  there  are  different  methods,  other  plants, 


always  something  new ;  so  it  keeps  him  Imstling  to  keep  up  to 
date.  It  is  a  constant  learning  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  profession. 
But  this  is  a  gardener. — R.  4Y.  Unger  (in  “L'nion  Gardener.”) 

The  Editor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  some  interesting 
letters,  following  his  invitation  given  last  week,  and  promises 
the  publication  of  those  that  are  noteworthy. 


***■  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
■  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only,  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  fiowers  we  do  not  name. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  AT  SHOWS  (W.  L.).— We 
presume  you  mean  insurance  against  a  wet  day,  or  similar 
detractor.  Try  “  Lloyd’s.” 


BOOKS  (W.  H.). — Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Colliiigridge  publish 
an  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening.  The  price  we  do  not  know,  but 
you  could  drop  a  postcard  to  Alclersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 


enquire. 


Ihe  Comma  Butterfly. 


THE  C  O  M  hi  A 
BUTTERFLY  (Naturali.st). 
— We  are  quite  unable  to 
say  whether  this  species  of 
Grapta.  is  found  in  numbers 
ill  Kent  or  Surrey.  At  one 
time  it  was  quite  ab.sent 
from  the,se  counties,  though 
prevalent  in  Worce.ster 
and  Hereford,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Midlands. 
It  flies  in  October,  and  the 
caterpillars  feed  on  the  Hop 
a  little  before  the  time 
that  the  Hops  are  gathered. 
The  butteiffiy,  or  imago,  is 
very  distinct  in  form. 


DEFINITION  OF  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  CUT  FLOWERS 
(W.  T.).— The  three  Lilies  you  name — Lilium  speciosum  album, 
L.  s.  rosea,  and  L.  Harris! — are  strictly  herbaceous  bulbous 
planks,  as  also  are  Gladioli.  There  is  no  rea.son  why  they 
should  not  be  included  in  a  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers 
at  local,  or  indeed  any  shows,  except  where  separate  classes  are 
provided  for  such  plants — say  for  Liliums  and  for  Gladioli — 
separately  in  the  schedules,  and  the.se  so  worded  as  to  exclude 
their  being  shown  as  “cut”  herbaceous  plants.  Indeed,  herba¬ 
ceous  implies  any  plant  not  of  a  ligneous  nature,  whether  bulbous, 
tuberous,  or  other  kind  of  rootstock,  evergreen  or  deciduous. 
Of  coui\se,  when  classes  are  provided  in  the  schedules  for  parti¬ 
cular  plants  or  flowers,  it  is  usual  to  disqualify  such  in  collections 
of  cut  herbaceous,  though  this  is  not  stated  in  the  schedules, 
and  often  cause.s  much  needless  bickering 

REMOVING  PLUM  TREE  (A.  Boyle). — You  cannot  adopt 
a  better  plan  than  the  one  you  propose.  In  all  probability  the 
trees  will  have  some  roots  approaching  more  or  less  a  vertical 
position,  and  they  must  be  severed,  half  of  them  this  year  and 
the  other  half  the  next.  If  you  can  place  a  quantity  of  light, 
gritty  vegetable  soil  in  the  trench,  packing  it  very  firmly  round 
the  roots,  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  promoting  the  emission 
of  a  number  of  short  fibrous  roots  that  are  so  desirable  for  the 
quick  re-establishment  of  the  tree.  It  will  be  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise  to  prune  the  tree  by  shortening  the 
luxuriant  branches. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un- 
ansioered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloioing  number.  (J. P.). — Pear  Doyeime'du  Cornice;  Apple  Manning- 
ton  Pearmain.  (F.  N.). — I,  Allington  ;  2,  Eeklinville  ;  3,  Bismai'ck  ; 
4,  Ribston  Pippin.  (North  Berwick). —  I,  "Wealthy;  2,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet ;  3,  Margil;  4,  Tower  of  Glammis.  (Fanny  Tait). — Grapes  (1) 
Trebbiano  and  (2)  Alicante. 
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NAMES  OP  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (T.  L.). — 1,  Aster  horizontalis ;  2,  A.  eordi- 
folius  ;  3,  we  do  not  name  Dahlias.  (F.  T.). — 1,  Polygonum  molle  ; 
2,  P.  orientale  ;  3,  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum 
grande  ;  5,  Cattleya  Mantini.  (Orohidist). — 1,  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Nysa  ; 
2,  Cattleya  Wendlandiana ;  3,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba;  4,  C.  Oaskell- 
iana  alba  ;  5,  Trieopilia  nobilis. 

C  ommunications  Keceived. — C.  J.,  W.  R.,  F.  W.  C.,  H.  F.  M., 
J.  S.  r.,  C.  H.  P.,  R.  A  Co.,  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
A.  F.  M.,  F.  P.  R.,  H.  S.,  H.  D.,  L.  S.  W.,  J.  V.  &  S.,  W.  L., 
E.  M.,  E.  B.,  F.  T.,  A.  I.,  N.  F.  A.,  N.  F.  F.,  J.B.,  L.  O.  T. 


- - 

Weather  Notes. 


The  Continued  Wet. 

It  is  now  October  19  and  very  little  of  the  Corn,  crop  is 
secured  in  this  locality.  For  the  last  ten  days  rain  has  been 
general,  and  if  a  promi.sing  interval  now  and  then  insinuated 
itself,  a  recurrence  of  the  prevailing  conditions  has  sunnnarily 
put  a  closure  upon  the  rising  hopes  of  stealing  a  few  sheaves  from 
the  demon  of  the  rainstorm.  The  state  of  mattei’s  at  this  moment 
is  serious,  and  aged  people  say  that  the  like  has  not  taken  place 
within  the  range  of  memory.  The  harvests  of  1868,  1872,  and 
1879  were  in  a  measure'  unpropitious ;  but  in  neither  ca.se  was  the 
persi.stency  of  the  rain  so  great  as  in  the  present  year.  The 
wet  nature  of  the  harvest  of  1872,  per.sonally,  I  shall  never  forget. 
That  year  is  specially  memorable  to  myself  as  being  the  one 
which  rightly  or  wrongly  destined  me  to  become  a  sharer  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  gardener,  and  as  my  first  contact  with  “  the  noble 
art  ”  was  to  assist  in  the  drudgery  of  the  culinary  supply  of  a 
large  establishment,  I  got  all  the  rain  that  was  going.  My 
clothes,  between  fire  drying  and  wet  were,  figuratively  .siieaking, 
rotted  on  my  back. 

So  much  for  my  opinion  of  the  year  of  my  enti’y  on  graduation. 
The  crops  were  very  much  destroyed  with  the  wet,  and  late  before 
being  secured.  The  year  1879  was  very  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
present  one — uniformly  of  a  low  temperature  (that  is  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Edinburgh)  where  my  observations  were  made.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  year  ivas  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  longest  and  severe.st  winter  on  record,  beginning 
on  November  11,  and  breaking  up  on  March  22,  1880.  Doubtless 
the  cold  nature  of  the  earth’s  temperature  had  much  to  do,  in 
bringing  this  phenomenon  about. — D.  C.,  Hamilton,  N.  B. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz.  (48’s)  ... 

6  0to8  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

21  0 

24  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

24  0 

36  0 

Clu-ysanthemums,  lifted 

6  0 

9  0 

,,  disbudded  speed  menh 

(  1  0 

2  6 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

18  0 

21  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

8  0 

12  0 

Perns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  10  0tol5  0 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  36  0  48  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

4  0  to  5  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bneh. 

1  0 

2  0 

doz.  bnchs . 

1  0to2  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  0 

0  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Myrtle,  English,  bunch 

0  6 

0  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

0  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0  9 

1  6 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

0  0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

doz . 

1  0 

1  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

bnchs . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  yellow,doz. (Perles) 

1  6 

2  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0  0 

,,  Liberty,  doz. . 

2  0 

0  0 

Lilium  Harris!  . 

3  0 

3  6 

,,  Generals...  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

2  6 

3  0 

bnchs . 

4  0 

0  6 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

3  0 

4  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 

9  0 

15  0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

3  0 

0  0 

These  Autumn  Days. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Blaekmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. — Carnations’ 
Picotees,  dc. 

Amos  Pen-y.  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  'Winehmore  Hill,  London,  N. — 
Supplement  to  Parts  1  and  2  of  Hardy  Border  and  Pock  Plants, 

C.  Sprenger,  Naples,  Vomero,  Italy. — List  of  Plants. 

Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Boses. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— October  21st. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Canadian  Bald¬ 
wins,  per  brl.  18  0to20  0 
,,  Greenings,  ,,  20  0  24  0 

,,  Nova  Scotia 
Gravenstein.s 
per  brl.  ...  18  0  20  0 

,,  Eibstons,  brl....  24  0  27  0 

Bananas .  9  0  14  0 

Figs,  Italian,  12’s,  15’s, 

per  doz.  16  19 

„  „  24’s  „  2  6  3  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  15  0 

Nuts,  Cob,  per  lb  ...  0  51  0  6 

Oranges,  case  . 12  0  15  0 

Average  Wholesale 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

s.  d.  s. 

2  6  to3 

d 

6 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ^sieve 

2  0 

2 

6 

Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

2  0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

1  0 

0  0 

Celery,  per  bun.  of  8  ... 

0  9 

1 

0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

1  0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

s.  d.  s  d. 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb....  0  10  to  1  3 

,,  Colman  . 0  10  16 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  1  0  16 

Pears,  Comice,  -^-case  12  0  13  0 
tVinter  Seckle  ,,  12  0  0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  0  4  0 

Plums,  Californian, 

Black,  4  bkts., 

per  case  .  10  0  0  0 

,,  Golden  Drops,  4 

bkts.,  per  case  14  0  0  0 

,,  Silver  Prunes,  4 

bkts.,  per  case  11  0  0  0 

Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d.  s. 


Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  9  to  2  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  2i 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

0  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms  . 

0  8 

0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

1  6 

0  0 

Onions,  bushel  . 

3  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0 

0  0 

Potatoes,  cwT . 

4  0 

5  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush. 

2  0 

3  6 

Spinach,  hush . 

2  0 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0  3 

0  4,^ 

Turnips,  bnch . 

0  0 

0  2 

The  autumn  clays  are  very  well  filled  with  work  of  one 
sort  or  another.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  a  job,  but  to  get 
all  jobs  through  that  present  themselves  on  every  hand.  The 
autumn  work  proper  has  been  much  delayed,  and  the  delay 
has  increased  it.  If  we  take  October  as  the  first  month  of 
a  new  agricultural  year,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  we  shall  speak,  as  does  a  well-known  journal,  of 
the  legacy  of  weeds  left  by  the  last  feev  months  of  the  past 
year.  Weeds  everywhere !  and  with  this  soft,  mild  weather 
they  are  increasing  on  every  hand. 

There  is  one  advantage  about  a  dry  time — weeds  once  out 
of  the  land  will  die  without  much  effort  on  our  part.  To-day 
we  saw  great  heaps  of  rubbish  that  had  been  carefully  forked 
out  and  placed  together,  with  a  vieev  to  ultimate  burning. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  that,  for  those  heaps  are  all  “  a-grow- 
ing  and  a-blowing,”  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  destroyed 
we  do  not  quite  see.  The  tiniest  bit  of  twitch  or  couch-grass 
is  as  full  of  life  as  though  it  had  never  been  treated  to  a  turn 
of  the  harrow  or  scarifier.  Some  of  the  land  that  Mas  got 
ready  for  Wheat-sowing  is  as  green  as  good  old  pastures. 
There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  eating  down  with  stock: 
there  is  not  stock  enough  to  do  it.  Now  is  the  time  for  those 
advocates  of  green  crop  manuring,  but  all  land  won’t  stand 
that  treatment.  It  requires  a  big  hole  in  which  to  bury  all 
the  green  stuff  of  this  year  ;  and  it  is  only  on  deep  soils  ivliere 
the  plough  can  penetrate  low  enough  that  this  practice  can 
be  followed.  And  then,  even  then,  tufitch,  though  buried,  is 
not  of  necessity  dead.  HoW'  some  of  the  Wheat  stubbles  are 
going  to  be  cleared  we  hardly  know'.  We  should  Tvelcome  a 
high  wind  and  a  drying  sun,  and  that  not  for  one  day,  but  foi 
many. 

Numerous  farmers  will  be  turning  their  attention  to  the 
preparation  for  sowing  of  Vetches,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fodder  crops  known,  and,  unlike  Lucerne  and  Trifolium.  wilt 
appear  to  flourish  north,  south,  east  and  ivest.  W  e  have 
heard  of  fourteen  tons  per  acre  on  the  borders  ;  but  we 
should  feel  satisfied  with  less.  Stubbles  must  be  well  broken 
un  and  all  weeds  removed,  a  process  that  cannot  fail  ot 
making  the  soil  friable.  There  must  be  a  contribution,  and 
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a  heavy  one,  from  the  fold-yard,  in  the  shape  of  well-rotted 
manure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  heavy  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore  it  must  be  well  fed :  this  must  be  ploughed 
in,  and  then  the  land  is  ready  for  sowing.  In  sowing  Tares 
or  Vetches,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  should  the  winter 
be  a  severe  one,  some  plants  will  probably  perish  ;  hence  it 
is  of  importance  to  put  on  plenty  of  seed,  say  thcee  bushels 
to  the  acre :  to  this  add  one  bushel  of  winter  Oats.  On 
really  good  soil,  generously  treated,  the  crop  will  be  fit  to 
cut  by  the  second  week  in  May,  or  perhaps  even  earlier. 

As  a  rule  in  May,  green  keep  is  not  very  abundant,  and 
therefore  the  Tare  crop  is  of  immense  value.  There  is  no 
stock  on  a  farm  which  will  not  eat  Tares  with  avidity,  and 
also  with  great  benefit  to  themselves.  Tares  are  eminently 
suited  for  horse-feeding,  in  shed  or  stall  ;  and  they  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  milk,  i.e.,  add  to  its  butter-fat.  We 
are  not  sure  whether,  during  exceedingly  hot  weather,  cows 
are  not  as  w^ell  kept  in  their  byre  during  the  day  and  turned 
out  to  graze  at  night  ;  and  they  will  pass  their  time  profitably 
indoors  if  supplied  with  Tares  and  plenty  of  water.  They 
will  enjoy  their  nights  out  and  benefit  much  more  from  the 
grass  than  they  possibly  could  do  under  a  blazing  sky. 

We  have  most  of  us  experienced  the  difficulties  of  “  finish- 
inging  off  ”  what  ought  to  be  fat  stock  in  the  early  summer 
months.  Roots  are  done,  and  grass  far  from  abundant  (grass 
has  a  w'ay  of  running  off  when  least  expected)  •,  and  hand 
food  alone  is  too  expensive.  A  little  hand  food,  however 
(cake  and  crushed  corn),  with  liberal  rations  of  Tares,  wdll 
bring  beasts  to  that  point  of  perfection  that  the  butcher 
desires.  It  is  iDossible — easily  possible — with  good  manage¬ 
ment  to  get  bumper  crops,  and  the  farmer  should  not  be 
satisfied  unless  he  gets  out  of  the  land  up  to  the  last  ounce. 

We  used  the  word  “  management  ”  a  line  or  two  back. 
Now,  to  a  Yorkshireman’s  mind  that  would  convey  a  rather 
different  idea  than  to  the  outsider.  The  old-fashioned,  old- 
world  farmer,  when  he  spoke  of  management,  meant 
“  muck  ”  ;  and  really,  perhaps  he  was  right  ;  in  this  case 
certainly,  for  muck  seems  to  be  the  great  factor  for  success. 

Rural  Districts  and  Milk  Supply. 

We  have  met  with  an  indictment  against  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  have  touched  on  the  subject  before,  but  it  looms 
largely  before  us  again — the  country  districts  are  supposed 
to  be  superior  to  the  towns  on  account  of  the  fresher  air, 
fresh  milk,  fresh  eggs.  The  air  is  still  in  its  pristine  purity  ; 
but  milk  is  often  terribly  scarce.  There  are  good  dairy  cows 
in  every  pasture  ;  plenty  of  milk  is  produced,  but  it  is  not 
for  home  consumption.  There  is  such  a  call  from  the  towns 
for  milk  that  they  literally  drain  the  country.  The  milk  is 
cooled  in  the  sheds,  canned,  and  sent  off  to  the  nearest 
station,  and  little  or  none  is  left  at  home.  We  know  many 
farmers  who  never  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  who,  if  an 
extra  supply  of  cream  is  needed  in  the  house,  have  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  from  some  small  dairy,  where  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  is  not  sufficient  to  be  worth  sending  far  afield, 
unfortunately  these  small  people  are  rather,  if  anything,  on 
the  decrease  ;  or  the  little  they  have  of  milk  is  converted  into 
butter. 

We  always  rather  run  into  extremes.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  milk  was  utilised  at  home :  there  is  a  time  (the 
present)  when  the  idea  seems  to  hold  that  it  is  best  to  send 
all  away,  and  the  farther  off  the  better  !  This  falls  very  hard 
on  the  villager,  other  than  the  farmer,  and  really  many 
country  children  get  less  milk  than  their  town  relatives. 
Many  farmers  will  let  their  own  men  have  milk  on  easy 
terms,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  what  of  those  house¬ 
holds  that  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  farms  % 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  milk  traffic  will  be  arrived  at 
when  we  quote  some  facts  given  at  the  Frome  agricultural 
dinner  a  fortnight  ago,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  He  instanced 
one  station,  that  of  Frome.  In  1892  the  export  (if  we  may  so 
express  it)  of  milk  was  161,791  gallons  ;  in  1903  the  export 
was  734,586  gallons.  What  makes  this  more  remarkable  is 
that  Frome  is  the  centre  of  a  large  cheese-making  district, 
and  we  do  not  hear  there  is  any  serious  diminution  in  the 
cheese  output. 

Somerset,  as  some  people  may  know,  has  a  school  for 
cheese-making  in  connection  with  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Counties  Society,  under  the  immediate  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  C.C.  The  school  is  at  Manor  Farm,  Woolston, 
and  the  second  draft  of  cheese  (74cwts)  has  just  been  sold  at 
65s.  per  cwt  of  112lbs.  The  milk  used  was  8,875  gallons,  and 
the  green  cheese  amounted  to  8,903lbs.  When  sold  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  weeks,  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  seven 
per  cent.  AVe  have  often  wondered  that  more  girls  do  not 
study  foi'  cheese-making,  as  the  field  is  not  so  well  stocked  as 


that  of  dairy  work  (ordinary).  There  is  certainly  only  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  summer  months,  but  the  pay  is  good  ;  and 
as  the  sunmier  work  is  arduous,  the  cheese-maker  is  not 
averse  to  the  winter’s  rest. 

The  London  Dairy  Show. 

The  Dairy  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  again  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Its  popularity  does  not  decrease,  and  our  own 
opinion  is  that  this  show  is,  perhaps,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  most  useful  of  any  agricultural  exhibition.  It  is  a 
sign  of  winter  when  we  read  that  entries  for  the  Smithfield 
Fat  Stock  Show  will  close  in  about  ten  days:  truly,  the 
seasons  do  succeed  one  another  with  great  rapidity. 

Those  of  us  who  are  milk  producers  will  either  have  made 
or  be  just  on  the  point  of  making,  contracts  for  the  whole  of 
one  winter  delivery.  Happily,  most  of  us  are  well  fixed  in 
the  matter  of  hay,  roots,  and  straw  for  bedding.  We  fancy 
a  good  deal  of  home-grown  corn  will  never  see  the  market 
except  in  the  forms  of  milk  and  beef.  How  far  this  is  a  wise 
policy  is  a  matter  of  argument  in  every  class  paper  one  takes 
UP.  We  know  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  home  stock 
is  made  to  eat  up  what  is  little  better  than  rubbish  :  the  idea 
seems  to  be  rather  filling  than  feeding  ;  and  the  digestive 
organs  are  sadly  overloaded  and  overworked  without  any 
proportionate  benefit.  We  have  heard  of  cats  and  dogs 
being  spoken  of  as  sanitary  dustbins  ;  and  we  greatly  suspect 
if  our  horses  and  bullocks  had  the  gift  of  speech  they  could 
tell  of  many  unsatisfactory  rations  of  fusty  hay  and  corn  that 
was  all  husk  or  sprout ! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Deluge  upon  deluge!  Two  fine  days  out  of  seven,  and  on 
those  threshing  was  the  only  thing  possible.  Such  is  the  record 
of  another  week.  October  is  fast  passing  away,  and  no  October 
work  is  done.  Happily,  we  have  no  corn  out,  but  how  hapless 
is  the  case  of  those  unfortunates  who  have.  We  had  not  to  leave 
home  very  far  the  other  day  to  see  Oats  standing  green,  in  sheets 
of  water,  and  sheaves  floating  about.  Whole  districts  of  Potatoes 
are  under  water  and  practically  worthless,  and  very  few  have 
yet  been  lifted.  It  is  not  pleasant  either  to  write  or  think  of. 

Recent  threshings  have  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever. 
The  sides  of  stacks  have  no  chance  to  get  dry,  and  the  condition 
of  the  grain  is  worse  than  it  was  when  stacked.  Wheat  is  as 
bad  as  Barley,  and  very  little  of  it  is  dry  enough  for  seed  purposes. 
We  urge  our  friends  to  procure  dry  seed  if  possible;  the  seed 
bed  must  be  a  wet  one  now,  and  damp  seed  will  be  more  likely 
to  swell  and  burst  than  germinate.  We  fear  much  Barley  is 
heated  in  the  stacks.  Barley  stacks  have  dropped  in  height  in 
a  very  ominous  manner.  We  have  seen  one  sample  of  Barley 
at  34s.,  and  another  at  16s.,  grown  in  an  adjacent  field,  but  badly 
got  and  heated.  Good  Barley  must  pay  for  keeping,  if  the  owner 
can  hold  it. 

There  has  been  a  little  occupation  for  the  men  in  the  granary, 
dressing  and  weighing  up  Wheat.  There  has  also  been  some 
work  at  opening  grips  and  letting  surface  water  into  the  dikes. 
Tlie  land  is  so  sodden,  and  the  rainfall  so  heavy,  that  the  water 
could  not  possibly  get  away  by  drainage  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Sheep  have  been  very  uncomfortable  on  Turnips,  even  on 
fairly  dry  land,  and  they  have  been  changed  to  grass,  of  which 
there  is  too  much.  Fat  cattle  are  doing  no  good  even  with  cake, 
and  would  be  better  up ;  but  it  is  not  yet  convenient  to  find 
the  labour  needed  for  stall-feeding.  The  reared  calves — in  fact, 
all  those  under  twelve  months — are  now  up  at  night  and  eating 
hay  ;  the  grass  now  is  not  suitable  food  for  young  things,  as  a 
sole  diet. 

Potato  disease  has  had  the  expected  effect  on  the  pig  ma,rket. 
All  store  pigs  of  any  age  or  size  are  dearer,  and  the  sunplies  of 
pork  have  decreased  sufficiently  to  raise  the  price  of  small  weight 
to  6d.  per  lb.  Although  it  has  been  warm  enough,  the  wet  has 
been  bad  for  laying  hens,  and  the  fresh  egg  supply  is  almost  nil. 

The  breeding  ewes  are  on  new  seeds,  as  we  have  no  rape  for 
them,  but  the  seeds  are  full  of  good  meat,  and  there  are  a  few 
ears  of  Barley  to  be  picked  up.  We  saw  some  pigs  being  tented 
in  a  field  quite  lately: — a  rare  sight,  nowadays,  but  especially 
in  October. 


Prolific  Farrowing. — Cases  of  prolific  farrowing  are  reported 
from  time  to  time,  but  an  experience  of  Mr.  J.  E._  B.  Cowper, 
Gogar  House,  Edinburgh,  in  the  pig-rearing  line  will  be  bad  to 
beat.  Last  week,  Mr.  Cowper  had  a  cross-bred  large  Yorkshire 
sow  which  gave  birth  to  no-  fewer  than  twenty-one  pigs.  The 
pigs  were  all  born  alive,  and  although  naturally  not  of  the 
biggest  class,  were  all  healthy  looking  and  vigorous.  It  is 
quite  expected  that  the  bulk  of  them,  with  a  little  artificial 
help  in  nursing,  wdll  be  easily  brought  on  to  the  stage  when  they 
can  find  for  themselves.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Cowper 
had  another  sow  which  farroAved  fourteen  pigs,  both  litters  being 
by  a  pure-bred  large  Yorkshire  boar. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PiuLS'  Roval  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

12  lEiles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  \Ve-t  Entrince  three 
minxites’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Hallway. 


SPECIALITIES  : 

HOSES  in  all  forma,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 
■CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

Price  Lists  o.n  applicatio.v.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

DUTCH  BULBS 

FRENCH  BOIBS !  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS. 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  H  VACINTH.S 
'iULIP.S,  CROCUS,  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOW¬ 
DROPS,  IRIS,  PEONIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  ST..  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Caialogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER  AND  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


TSOMU^^LBs! 

Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  White,  aftd  Blue  7  0  per  1000.  , 
erocus,  all  colors  ...  .n  ...  5 '»  per  1000. 

Sir  Watkln  Narcissus  —  —  •••  5i»  per  100. 

Horsefeldii  ..  . '  5/»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  . .  7  0  per  1000 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissgs  ■"  Od.  each. 

Madam  de  Graaft  ...  <<.  ...  ...  3/>  each. 

Sweet  Scented  PlieaSAht  Eye 

Narcissus  ...  5/»  &  7;6per  1000. 

Mixed  Narcissi .  5,'  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  IO/»  per  1000. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2  »  per  100. 

Single  Lent  Lilies  3'6  per  louu 
Snowdrops  5  •  &  7,C'  per  lOOO. 
Strawberry  Plants  I  »  per  100. 

SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  ,  Nunerles.  Wisbecli.;^ 

No  1218. — VoL.  XL'V'II.,  Third  Series. 


-•  -k  ; 


CLIBRANS^ 

SELECT  ROSES. 


- — - 

OUR  ROSES,  grown  in  a  cool  northern  climate, 
invariably  give  the  utmost  tatisfaclion  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  We  make  Rose-growing  a  special  feature. 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  choice  variety,  6/-  to 
9/-  per  doz.,  40/-  to  05/-  per  100.  Extra  strong,  in 
pots  for  forcing.  1/6  to  3/6  each,  15/-  to  36/-  per  doz. 
Moss  Roses,  in  lovely  variety,  6/- per  doz.,  45/- per  100. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  choice  and  beautiful 
sorts,  10/-  to  12/-  per  doz.  In  pots,  15/-  per  doz. 
Noisettes,  in  finest  variety,  10/-  and  12/-  per  doz. 
China  Roses,  in  select  sorts,  6/-  to  12/-  per  doz. 
Polyantba  Roses,  from  9/-  per  doz 
China  and  Bourbon  Hybrids,  in  fine  variety,  6/- doz. 
Climbing  Roses,  in  fine  variety,  9/- to  12/- per  doz. 
Penzance  Briars,  a  comparatively  new.  but  very 
beautiful  class  of  Rose,  9/-  to  15/-  per  doz. 
Species  of  Roses.— These  have  now  attained  a  re¬ 
markable  popularity, particularly  for  planting  in 
the  Wild  Garden.  We  grow  all  the  most  suit- 
ab'e,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
Catalogue. 

Above  prices  are  for  our  selection  only,  and  are 
carriage  paid  to  customers’  nearest  railway  station. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 

We  have  a  very  special  line  in  T.  and  H.T.  Roses 
in  Tin.  pots,  with  shoots  8  to  12ft.  in  length  ;  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-ripened,  at  2/6,  3/6  and  5/-  each. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW 

TREE,  SHRUB  &  ROSE  LIST, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


GRAND  NOVELTIES 

IN 

Alpine  &  Herbaceous  Plants 

m.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 


and  may  be  had  free  upon  application.  Everyone 
interested  in  good  Hardy  Plants  should  obtain  a 
copy,  as  it  contains  some  Sterling  Novelties. 


HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N., 

And  BARNET,  HERTS. 


BULB5 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS  OF 


Hyacinths 

Tulips 

Napciss 

Liliums 


Snowdpops 

Cnocuses 

Scillas 

&c. 


Best  qualities  at  most  moderate  rates. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  574  POST  FREE 


Dicksons  GROWE^RS,  Chester 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1903. 

Rose  Analysis  1896-1903. 

^  HE  demand  for  Hoses  is  increasing 
^  so  rapidly  every  year  that  any 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  must  always  be  welcome  at 
this  season.  To  the  novice,  the 
number  of  sorts  described  in  the 
trade  catalogues  as  worthy  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  cannot  but  make  the  choice  of 
varieties  more  or  less  bewildering.  Added  to 
this,  Roses  are  divided  into  so  many  different 
sections,  concerning  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  he  can  have  but  little,  if  any, 
knowledge,  that  the  matter  of  selection  is 
rendered  still  more  puzzling.  To  those  who 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Rose  culture  suck  a 
guide  cannot  fail  to  he  helpful  a.ud,  at  the 
same  time,  interesting.  Truth  to  tell,  even 
the  expert  rosariau  has  his  own  special  diffi¬ 
culties  in  selecting,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
in  the  present  day  to  keep  in  touch  with  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  and  to  understand 
all  their  “  manners  and  customs”  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

As  regards  the  present  analysis  and  those  of 
a  similar  character  which  have,  in  years  gone 
by,  preceded  it,  the  idea  has  always  been  to 
base  the  Fesults  obtained  upon  facts  rather 
than  upon  opinions — or,  I  should  say,  upon 
the  opinions  of  exhibitors  as  demonstrated  by 
their  actions.  With  this  object,  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  the  name  of  every  Rose  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  iirize  stands  has 
been  taken  down  at  the  leading  Rose  show  of 
the  season.  By  the  leading  Rose  show  of  the 
year  I,  of  course,  mean  that  held  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  for  many  years  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  for  the  last  three  years  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  The  results  thus  ob¬ 
tained  are  afterwards  tabulated,  and  the 
varieties  arranged  in  the  accompanying  tables 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Xotes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,"  at 
12,  Mitra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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according  to  the  average  number  of  times  each  Rose  was 
staged  at  the  last  eight  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  This  applies  to  rather  moi’e  than  two-thirds  of  the 
varieties  which  find  places  in  those  tables. 

For  the  sorts  of  more  recent  introduction  the  longest 
trustworthy  averages  obtainable  are  given  them  instead. 
The  still  newer  kinds  are  further  dealt  with  in  a  special  audit, 


the  results  of  which  are  given  at  the  close  of  that  part  of  this 
article  which  has  reference  to  Roses  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  After  this  audit  will  be  found  carefully  compiled 
lists  of  the  best  Roses  in  all  sections  for  cultivation. 

The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the  previous  year, 
proved  an  extremely  backward  one,  and  as  the  date  of  the 
National  Show  was  again  unusually  early  the  later  flowering 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS  AND  HYBRID  TEAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  shown 
in  1903  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

1 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

460 

46 

Bessie  Brown,  H.T . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Creamy  white 

2 

43-6 

42 

Mrs.  John  Laing . 

1887 

Bennett  . . . 

Rosy  pink 

3 

39-3 

41 

Caroline  Testout,  H.T . 

1890 

Pernet-Ducher . 

Light  salmon  pink 

4 

37-2 

31 

Ulrich  Brunner  . 

1881 

Levet . 

Cherry  red 

5 

350 

42 

INIarqiiise  Litta,  H.T . 

1893 

Pernet-Ducher  .... 

Carmine  rose,  bright  centre 

5 

35  0 

36 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T . 

1895 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons.. 

Bright  rosy  pink 

7 

34  0 

32 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  .... 

1894 

A.  Dickson  <fe  Sons  . . 

Clear  rosy  pink 

8 

32-8 

34 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T . 

1891 

Lambert  &  Reiter  . . 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

9 

32-4 

41 

La  France,  H.T . . 

1867 

Guillot  . 

Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

10 

30  7 

25 

A.  K.  Williams  . 

1877 

Schwartz  . 

Bright  carmine  red 

11 

26-5 

27 

Gustave  Piganeau . 

1889 

Pernet-Ducher . 

Shaded  carmine 

12 

26-2 

5 

Her  Majesty  . 

1885 

Bennett . 

Pale  rose 

13 

24-6 

31 

]\radame  Gabriel  Luizet  . 

1877 

Liabaud  . 

Light  silvery  pink 

14 

24-0 

12 

Captain  Hayward . 

1893 

Bennett . 

Scarlet  crimson 

15 

23-7 

17 

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanaebi . 

1883 

Leveque . 

Glowing  rose 

16 

21-2 

18 

Horace  Vernet  . 

1866 

Guillot  . 

Scarlet  crimson,  dark  shaded 

*17 

19-0 

19 

Frau  Ka,rl  Urusebki . 

1900 

Lambert  . 

Pure  white 

*17 

190 

19 

Mildred  Grant,  H.T . 

1901 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Ivory  white,  shaded  pink 

17 

190 

25 

White  Lady,  H.T . 

1890 

W.  Paul  ct  Son  .... 

Creamy  white 

20 

18-2 

25 

Helen  Keller . 

1895 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Rosy  cerise 

20 

18-2 

14 

Marie  Baumann . 

1863 

Baumann . 

Soft  carmine  red 

22 

17-0 

18 

Ulster . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons.. 

Salmon  pink 

23 

16-4 

20 

Prince  Arthur . 

1875 

B.  R.  Cant  . 

Bright  crimson 

Bright  carmine  red 

24 

15-7 

7 

Alfred  Colomb . 

1865 

Lacharme . 

24 

15-7 

12 

Margaret  Dickson  . 

1891 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Ivory  white 

26 

15-5 

12 

Dupuv  Jamain . 

1868 

Jamain  . 

Bright  cerise 

26 

15-5 

12 

Francois  Michelon .  . . 

1871 

Levet . . . 

Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

28 

14-7 

14 

Charles  Lefebvre . 

1861 

Lacharme . 

Purplish  crimson 

29 

141 

3 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  . 

Killarney,  H.T . 

1893 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Ivory  white 

30 

13‘5 

11 

1898 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

31 

13-0 

3 

Earl  of  Dufferin . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons  . . 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

32 

12-4 

12 

Marchioness  of  Downshire . 

1894 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  .. 

Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

33 

12-2 

16 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  H.T . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Rosy  flesh 

34 

12-1 

7 

Duke  of  Wellington  . 

1864 

Granger . 

Bright  shaded  crimson 

3.5 

11-7 

8 

Etienne  Levet . 

1871 

Levet . 

Carmine  rose 

86 

11-1 

13 

Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot . 

1853 

Roussel  . 

Bright  scarlet  crimson 

37 

11-0 

12 

Countess  of  Caledon,  H.T . 

1897 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  .. 

Carmine  rose 

37 

11-0 

4 

Fisher  Holmes  . 

1865 

E.  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson  scarlet 

37 

11-0 

6 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin  . 

1891 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons  . . 

Pink 

37 

110 

5 

Victor  Hugo . 

1884 

Schwartz  . 

Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

41 

10-9 

9 

Comte  de  Raimbaud . 

1868 

Roland  . 

Clear  crimson 

42 

10-7 

7 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  . 

1868 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Scarlet  crimson 

43 

9-3 

7 

Tom  Wood  . 

1896 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Brownish  red 

44 

8-9 

5 

Dr.  Andry . 

1864 

E.  Y'erdier . 

Bright  ciimson 

45 

8-4 

5 

Xavier  Olibo . 

1864 

Lacharme . 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

16 

8-1 

7 

E.  Y.  Teas . 

,  1874 

E.  Verdier . 

Bright  red 

47 

80 

7 

Beauty  of  Waltham  . 

1862 

W.  Paul  A  Son . 

Rosy  crimson 

47 

8-0 

4 

Louis  Van  Houtte . 

1869 

Lacharme . 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

49 

7-9 

8 

Heinrich  Schultheis  . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Pinkish  rose 

50 

7-4 

6 

Duke  of  Teck  . 

1880 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Light  crimson  scarlet 

51 

7-2 

5 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  . 

1869 

E.  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson 

51 

7-2 

3 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier . 

1878 

E.  Verdier . 

Silvery  rose 

51 

7-2 

12 

1  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  H.T. 

1895 

Pernet-Ducher . 

Flesh,  shaded  white 

54 

7-1 

0 

Marie  Verdier . 

1877 

E.  Verdier . 

Pure  rose 

55 

7-0 

6 

Madame  Cadeau-Ramev,  H.T . 

1896 

Pernet-Ducher . 

Rosy  flesh,  yellow  base 

56 

6*4 

6 

Duchess  of  Bedford  . 

1879 

Postans  . 

Light  scarlet  crimson 

57 

Jeannie  Dickson . 

1890 

A.  Dickson  A  Sons  . . 

*  Soft  silvery  rose 

57 

6-2 

6 

Rev.  A.  Cheales  . 

1896 

Paul  &  Son  . 

Pure  lake,  silvery  white  reverse 

59 

6-1 

3 

Camille  Bernardin . 

1865 

Gautreau  . 

Light  crimson 

60 

6-0 

7 

Exquisite,  H.T . 

1899 

W.  Paul  A  Sou  .... 

Crimson 

60 

60 

3 

Mrs.  Cocker . 

1899 

Cocker  . 

Pale  pink 

62 

62 

5-9 

0 

Baroness  Rothschild . 

1867 

Pernet  . 

Light  pink 

5-9 

5 

La  Havre . 

1871 

Eude . 

Vermilion  red 

64 

5-6 

1 

i  Duchesse  de  Morny  . 

1863 

E.  Verdier . 

Silvery  rose 

(>5 

5-5 

4 

Papa  Lambert,  H.T . 

1899 

Lambert  . 

Pinkish  rose 

*66 

5-0 

5 

Gladys  Harkness,  H.T . 

1900 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons.. 

Deep  salmon  pink,  silvery  reverse 

*66 

5-0 

5 

Mamie,  H.T . 

1901 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons.. 

Rose  carmine,  yellow  base 

*66 

5-0 

5 

Robert  Scott,  H.T . 

1901 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons. . 

Clear  rosy  pink 

*  New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1903  show  only. 
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Koses  were  consequently  placed  in  both  years  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  which  come  into  bloom 
earlier  in  the  summer.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  number  of  early  and  late  seasons  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  the  eight  years  covei’ed  by  this 
analysis. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Bessie  Brown  still  maintains  the 
lead  it  secured  last  year  over  Mrs.  John  Laing — which 
variety  had  previously  held  the  premier  position  in  the  table 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  for  ten  consecutive 
years.  This  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted,  for  Mrs.  John  Laing 
is  not  only  a  grand  exhibition  Rose,  but  also  an  equally 
dependable  variety  for  ordinary  garden  cultivation.  Bessie 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  although  unsurpassed  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  is  so  excessively  modest  that  she  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  seen  with  her  head  bent,  instead  of  holding 
it  erect,  as  any  well-conducted  “  garden  ”  Rose  should  do. 
The  positions  of  the  leading  four  varieties  remain  as  in  the 
previous  analysis.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Marquise 
Litta  and  Gustave  Piganeau,  both  of  which  have  risen  two 
places,  there  are  no  changes  worth  mentioning  in  the  first 
twelve  sorts. 

Of  the  established  kinds.  Marquise  Litta  has  never  before 
in  the  last  eight  years  been  as  frequently  shown  as  it  was 
this  year,  and  in  the  same  period  La  France,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  White  Lady,  and  Prince  Arthur  only  once 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Hay¬ 
ward,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and  Etienne  Levet  have  in  no 
previous  year  been  as  indifferently  represented,  while  the 
records  for  Her  Majesty,  Alarie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb 
and  Dupuy  Jamain  are  almost  equally  poor.  The  above 
results  were,  no  doubt,  principally  brought  about  by  the 
backward  season  favouring  the  early  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  late  flowering  kinds.  Judging  by  the  last  two  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Society  the  best  Roses  for  an  exhibitor  to  grow 
in  a  backward  district  for  the  early  shows  would  be  the 
following : — Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La  France,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  White  Lady,  Helen  Keller  and  Prince 
Arthur. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  crimson  H.P.'s  in  our  exhibi¬ 
tion  stands  in  recent  years  is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  most 
of  them  are  not  only  splendid  examples  in  themselves,  but 
also  serve  to  brighten  up  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  their 
less  florid  neighbours.  We  have  only  to  compare  the 
analysis  issued  five  years  ago  with  the  present  one  in  order 
to  see  how  marked  this  decline  has  been,  even  during  that 
short  period.  In  fact,  only  Captain  Hayward,  Horace 
Vernet,  Prince  Arthur,  General  Jacqueminot,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  and  Xavier  Olibo  now  occupy  as  good  positions 
as  they  did  in  1898,  whereas  Ulrich  Brunner  has  lost  two 
places,  A.  K.  Williams  seven  places,  Marie  Baumann  eight 
places,  Alfred  Colomb  eight  places,  Charles  Lefebyre  ten 
places,  Earl  of  -imfferin  eleven  places.  Dupuy  Jamain  four 
places,  Etienne  Levet  twelve  places,  Fisher  Holmes  twelve 
places,  Duke  of  Wellington  eight  places,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  list. 

At  exhibitions  there  may  be  some  reason  for  this  revolt 
against  the  H.P.’s,  but  it  becomes  altogether  unmeaning 
when  applied  to  our  gardens.  They  may  not  be,  as  a  rule, 
such  good  bedding  Roses  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  they  are 
altogether  indispensable  for  other  purposes.  For  instance, 
in  my  own  garden  I  should  have  had  no  Roses  worth  looking 
at  during  the  p-reater  part  of  the  present  wet  autumn,  but 
for  these  grand  crimson  and  dark  crimson  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals.  Then,  again,  how  few  Hybrid  Teas  can  compare 
in  fragrance  with  Ulrich  Brunner,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb.  Charles  Lefebvre,  Earl  of 
Dufferin.  General  Jacqueminot,  Dr.  Andry.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  or  Maurice  Bernardin  ? 

The  Advance  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  has 
•been  equally  pronounced  during  the  same  five  years.  For 
•example,  in  the  1898  analysis  there  were  only  nine  Hybrid 
Teas  on  the  list  ;  now  there  are  exactly  double  that  number, 
besides  which  the  following  varieties  with  places  in  this 
year’s  analysis :  Bessie  Bi’own,  Mildred  Grant,  Killarney, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot, 
Madame  Cadeau-Ramey,  Exquisite,  Papa  Lambert,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Mamie  and  Robert  Scott,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
all  in  the  list  for  1898.  There  are  many  charming  pink, 
rose,  and  creamy  white  varieties  ainong  these  new  H.T.’s, 
but,  alas !  no  crimson,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Exquisite,  wliich  only  finds  a  place  at  No.  60. 


No  fewer  than  eleven  new  Roses — varieties  sent  out 
during  the  last  five  years — will  be  found  in  the  table.  The 
only  1898  variety  is  Killarney  (No.  30),  which  occupies  about 
the  same  position  as  in  the  previous  analysis.  Would  that 
we  had  many  more  such  Roses — Roses  which  are  good  for 
exhibition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  more  indispensable 
in  the  garden.  Five  new  sorts  arc  placed  to  the  credit  of 
1899.  Bessie  Brown,  which,  as  before  stated,  for  the  second 
time  in  succession  heads  the  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Hybrid  Teas. 

Next  comes  Ulster  (No.  22),  which  has  risen  three  places. 
Then  lower  down  we  reach  the  handsome  Exquisite 
(No.  60),  which  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in 
the  table.  Then  Mrs.  Cocker,  also  at  No.  60,  which  has 
fallen  fourteen  places,  and  lastly  Papa  Lambert  (No.  65), 
which  has  not  improved  upon  its  last  year’s  position.  (Jf 
the  varieties  distributed  in  1900,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
although  new  to  the  analysis,  takes  up  a  position  at  No.  17. 
This  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  performance  for  any  new  Rose, 
and  only  shows  what  a  general  favourite  with  exhibitors 
this  beautiful  pure  white  H.P.  has  already  become.  A^ears 
ago  we  had  to  be  content  with  Madame  Lacharme,  which 
came  out  as  a  white  H.P.  in  1873,  and  since  then  we  have 
welcomed  in  turn  Mabel  Morrison  (1878),  Violette  Bouyer 
(1881),  Merveille  de  Lyon  (1882),  White  Baroness  (1888), 
Margaret  Dickson  (1891),  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
(1893),  but  none  nearly  as  warmly  as  we  now  welcome  this 
sterling  acquisition — Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  pure  white,  which  none  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  can  lay  claim  to  be,  added  to  which  it  has  a  good, 
vigorous  habit,  and  is  moreover  one  of  the  freest  flowering, 
if  not  the  most  continuous  flowering,  of  all  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals.  The  raiser  of  this  remarkable  Rose — and  all 
honour  be  to  him — is  Peter  Lambert,  of  Trier,  in  Germany. 
Gladys  Harkness,  the  other  variety  of  the  same  year,  will 
be  found  at  No.  66.  The  remaining  new  kinds  are  Mildred 
Grant,  Mamie,  and  Robert  Scott,  which  were  sent  out  the 
year  before  last.  Mildred  Grant,  ivory  white  in  colour,  is 
one  of  the  largest  exhibition  Roses,  if  not  the  largest,  in 
cultivation.  Its  popularity  with  exhibitors  is  already 
assured.  It  has  performed  the  same  feat'  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  in  rising  at  once  to  No.  17  on  the  list.  At  present 
it  has  shown  itself  but  a  moderate  grower. 

Mamie  and  Robert  Scott,  on  their  first  appearance,  take 
up  places  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Of  the  above  new  varieties 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Papa  Lambert  came  to  us  from 
Germany,  while  the  remaining  nine  are  of  British  origin, 
no  fewer  than  seven  of  them  having  been  sent  out  by  one 
firm  alone — Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
in  Ireland. 

Taas  and  Noisettes.  (Table  ou  next  page.) 

If  we  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  table  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  we  shall  at  once  see  what  a  disastrous  year  the 
past  one  has  been  for  the  Roses  in  this  charming  section.  In 
fact,  the  season  appears  to  have  especially  favoured  only 
three  varieties  on  the  list,  viz.,  Medea,  Cleopatra,  and  Anna 
Olivier.  As  regards  Medea,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  stand.  In  previous  years  its  records  have  varied  from 
14  to  27,  but  at  the  last  exhibition  it  was  staged  no  fewer 
than  forty-seven  times,  or  rather  more  frequently  than  any 
other  Rose  in  the  show  ;  while  Cleopatra  (No.  18)  and  Anna 
Olivier  (No.  22)  have  never  before  been  as  largely  shown. 

Nearly  all  the  other  Teas  were  more  or  less  indifferently 
renresented.  Maman  Cochet  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  but  has  never  before  been  as  sparsely  exhibited,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  while  such 
old  and  tried  favourites  as  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Bridesmaid,  Madame  de  Watteville 
and  Marechal  Niel  have  at  no  previous  exhibition  appeared 
in  as  few  stands,  even  if  we  go  back  for  fouideen,  and  in 
some  cases  even  seventeen  years. 

There  are  four  Teas  on  the  list  which  were  sent  out 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  consequently  inay  be  regarded 
as  new  varieties.  That  grand  lemon-white  sport  from 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  is  the  sole  represen¬ 
tative  of  1897.  It  was  placed  second  on  the  list  last  year, 
but  now  stands  at  No.  3.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever.  that  in  the  next  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  have 
regained  its  former  position.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  which 
was  distributed  in  1899,  still  remains  at  No.  3,  and  appears 
to  be  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever. 

We  now  come  to  two  new  yellow,  or  rather  orange 
coloured  T.’s  and  N.’s,  both  of  which  came  out  in  1902.  The  first 
of  these.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  secures  a  place  on  its 
first  appearance  at  No.  28,  while  the  other.  Lady  Roberts, 
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also  a  new-comer,  will  be  found  at  No.  32.  We  all  know 
how  limited  are  the  number  of  good  yellow  exhibition  Roses, 
and  therefore,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  fine  form  this  year  of  the 


pale  yellow  Medea,  so  shall  we  watch  with  keen  interest  the 
future  progress  of  these  two  new  candidates  for  honours. 
Our  next  section  is  the  garden  Roses. 


TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 
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Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 


Colour. 


o 

> 

o  (O 

1 

45- 6 

33 

Maman  Cochet . 

1893 

Cochet  . 

Deep  flesh,  suffused  light  ros  j 

2 

37-1 

29 

Catherine  Mermet  . 

1809 

O  nil  Inf,  . 

Light  rosy  flesh 

White,  tinged  lemon 

3 

37-0 

25 

White  Maman  Cochet  . 

1897 

Cook  . 

4 

36-7 

20 

The  Bride . 

1885 

May  . 

White,  tinged  lemon 

5 

3.3"  .5 

33 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  .. 

Pink,  tinted  carmine 

(> 

31-2 

11 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillao  . 

1871 

rTiiillnf  . 

Peach,  shaded  apricot 

Pure  white 

7 

29-5 

34 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  . 

1889 

Prince  . 

8 

21»-0 

22 

Madame  Cusin . 

1881 

Guillot  . 

Violet  rose 

9 

27-2 

21 

Innocents  Pirola . 

1878 

Madame  Ducher  .... 

Creamy  white 

10 

2t)-0 

29 

Madame  Hoste  . 

1887 

Guillot  ..■ . 

Pale  lemon  yellow 

11 

25-2 

10 

Bridesmaid  . 

1893 

May  . 

Bright  pink 

12 

24-7 

47 

Medea  . 

1891 

W.  Paul  &  Son  .... 

Lemon  yellow 

13 

24 -G 

27 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami . .  . 

1840 

Belot-Defougere  .... 

Pale  rose 

14 

22  ,5 

16 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  . 

1854 

Marest  . 

Cream,  tinted  rose 

15 

22-0 

19 

Muriel  Grahams . 

1890 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Pale  cream,  flushed  rose 

10 

19*3 

0 

Madame  de  Wattevil'e  . 

1883 

Guillot  . 

Cream,  bordered  rose 

17 

I8-4 

4 

Mar^chal  Niel  (N.) . 

1804 

Pradel  . 

Deep  bright  golden  yellow 

18 

Ki-O 

28 

Cleopatra  . 

1889 

Bennett . 

Creamy  flesh,  shaded  ros3 

19 

10-2 

7 

Ernest  Metz . 

1888 

Guillot  . 

Salmon,  tinted  rose 

20 

14-4 

9 

Marie  Van  Houtte . . 

1871 

Ducher . 

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

21 

141 

11 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford  . 

1882 

Guillot  . 

White,  centre  flesh 

22 

14-0 

31 

Anna  Olivier  . 

1872 

Ducher  . . 

Pale  buff,  flushed 

23 

13  9 

10 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.) . 

1872 

Pernet  . 

Lemon  yellow 

24 

12-7 

10 

Princess  of  Wales  . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Rosy  yellow 

2-5 

12-() 

5 

Niphetos  . 

1844 

Bougere . 

White 

20 

11-2 

11 

Golden  Gate . 

1892 

Dingee  &  Conard  . . 

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

27 

9-5 

22 

Rubens . 

1859 

Robert  . 

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

*28 

9  0 

9 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  ......... 

1902 

Sonpert  et  Netting  . . 

Apricot  yellow,  shaded  orange 

2<> 

8'fi 

3 

Ethel  Brownlow . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

30 

8-0 

5 

Jean  Ducher  . . . 

1874 

Madame  Ducher  .... 

Salmon  yellow,  shaded  peach 

31 

6-4 

7 

Madame  Bravy  . 

1848 

Guillot  . 

White,  flushed  pink 

Rich  apricot 

*32 

oO 

5 

Lady  Roberts  . 

1902 

F.  Cant  &  Co . 

New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1903  shows  only. 


“Garden”  or  Decorative  Roses. 

See  table  on  opposite  page. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  explain  once  more  that 
by  “garden”  Roses  is  meant  those  varieties  which  are 
either  not  sufficiently  large  or  not  sufficiently  regular  in  form 
to  allow  of  the  individual  blooms  being  set  up  singly  at  shows 
in  boxes — like  the  Roses  with  which  we  have  previously 
been  dealing.  These  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  instead 
of  being  staged  separately  like  the  exhibition  varieties,  are 
displayed  in  large  bunches,  and  the  stands  containing  them 
now  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  features 
of  our  modern  Rose  shows.  In  the  following  table  the 
varieties  are  arranged  according  to  the  average  number  of 
times  they  were  staged  in  prizewinning  stands  at  the  last 
four  Metropolitan  exhibitions  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
and  no  Rose  has  been  included  which  has  not  been  exhibited 
at  one  or  other  of  those  shows  three  or  more  times. 

In  the  new  class  for  summer  flowering  Roses  at  the  last 
two  exhibitions  the  following  old-fashioned  garden  Roses 
were  shown.  A  list  of  these  may  prove  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers,  as  among  them  will  be  found  varieties 
which  are  now  very  seldom  seen.  I  append  a  list  of  some  of 
the  oldes  of  these :  Amadis  (Boursault),  Blairii  No.  2  (H.B.), 
Celestial  (Alba),  Commandant  Beaurepaire  (Gallica),  Com- 
tesse  de  Murinais  (Moss),  Crested  Moss  (Moss),  Coupe 
d’Hebe  (H.N.),  De  Meaux  (Provence),  Dometil  Beccard 
(Provence),  Double  Yellow  (Scotch),  Flora  (Evergreen), 
Hebe’s  Lip  (Sweet  Briar),  Julie  de  Mersent  (Moss),  Juno 
(H.C.),  Ma  Surprise  (Microphylla),  Madame  D’Arblay 
(Musk),  Old  Black  Moss  (Moss),  Perle  d’Angers  (Boursault), 
Prolific  (Moss),  Reine  Blanche  (Moss),  Tuscany  (Gallica). 

I  have  again  to  thank  those  kind  friends  who  year  after 
year,  on  a  busy  show  day,  have  assisted  me  in  taking  down  the 


names  of  the  Roses  in  the  prize  stands,  and  have  thus  ren¬ 
dered  these  analyses  possible. 


An  Audit  of  the  Newer  Exhibition  Roses. 

The  audit  given  below  has  been  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  place  accurately  in  the  tables,  owing  to  their  limited  re¬ 
cords,  and  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  a  single  favourable, 
or  unfavourable,  season  upon  those  records.  Each  of  the 
following  voters  was  requested  to  place  the  fourteen  H.P.’s 
and  H.T.’s  on  the  audit  paper  in  what  they  considered  their 
order  of  merit  as  exhibition  Roses,  and  to  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  the  Teas. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  votes,  it  should  be  understood 
that  a  first  place  vote  in  the  case  of  the  former  list  is 
counted  as  fourteen  votes,  a  second  as  thirteen  votes,  and 
so  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Teas  a  first  place  vote  is  only 
reckoned  as  three  votes,  a  second  as  two  votes,  and  a  third 
as  one  vote,  as  there  are  only  three  candidates  on  that  list, 
as  compared  with  fourteen  in  the  other  one. 

Amateurs. — Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Mr.  W. 
Boyes,  Rev.  F.  R.  Bmnside,  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Mr.  A.  Tate  and 
Mr.  R.  E.  West. 

Nurserymen. — Messrs.  G.  Burch,  J.  Burrell,  C.  E.  Cant, 
Frank  Cant,  A.  Dickson,  Hugh  Dickson,  John  Green 
(Hobbies,  Ltd.)  ;  W.  J.  Jefferies,  J.  R.  Mattock,  H.  Merry- 
weather,  jun.,  G.  Mount,  G.  Paul,  W.  Paul,  W,  D.  Prior, 
J.  Townsend  and  A.  Turner. 
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Special  Audit  of  the  Newer  H.P.’s  and  H.T.'s. 


Position  in 
Audit. 

Name. 

1 

Total  ! 

No.  of  Votes. 

Votes  by 

Amateurs. 

i 

Votes  by 

Nurserymen 

1 

Mildred  Grant  (1901),  H  T . 

391 

188 

203 

2 

Bessie  Brown  (1899),  H.'I' . 

367 

174 

193 

3 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  (19C0) . 

339 

159 

180 

4 

Florence  Peraherton  (1902),  II. T . 

273 

124 

149 

.5 

Alice  Lindsell  (1902),  H.T . 

257 

116 

141 

() 

Ulster (1899)  . 

223 

93 

130 

7 

Duchess  of  Portland  (1901),  H.T . 

220 

100 

120 

8 

Papa  Lambert  (1899),  H.T . 

211 

88 

123 

9 

Ben  Cant  (1902) . 

210 

114 

96 

10 

Gladys  Harkness  (1900),  H.T . 

178 

79 

99 

11 

Lady  Movra  Beauclerc  (1901),  H.T... 

173 

72 

101 

12 

Mrs.  Cocker  (1899)  . . 

162 

70 

92 

13 

Edith  Domhrain  (1902),  H.T . 

149 

70 

79 

13 

Mamie  (1901),  H.T . 

149 

74 

75 

Teas. 


1 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (1899) . 

1  88 

45 

43 

2 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  (1902) .... 

57  - 

28 

29 

3 

Lady  Roberts  (1902) . 

37 

17 

20 

Placed  according  to  their  dates  of  introduction,  the  above  varieties 
arrange  themselves  as  follows  ;  Huhricl  Ferpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas — 
1899,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster,  Papa  Lamberr.  Mrs.  Cocker  ;  1900,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Gladys  Harkness;  1901,  Mildred  Grant,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Mamie;  1902,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Ben  Cant,  Edith  Dombrain.  Teas — 1899,  Mrs. 
Edward  Miwley  ;  1992,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Lady  Koberts. 


Roses  for  General  Cultivation. 

The  following  lists  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
assist  those  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Roses  in  making  a  selection  for  their  own  garden. 
All  the  established  varieties  are  arranged  under  the  various 
headings,  according  to  their  order  of  merit,  so  that  how¬ 
ever  small  the  number  of  Roses  required  may  be,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  choice  can  readily  be  made.  The  varieties  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  either  quite  new  or  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction. 

Exhibition  Boses,  that  are  also  Good  Garden  Roses. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. —  White'.  Frau  Karl  Druschkr'b  Pink: 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford.  Crimson : 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Fisher  Holmes,  Alfred  Colomb,  Captain  Hay¬ 
ward.  Rose  ;  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanaebi.  Dark  Crimson  :  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Ben  Cant-''. 
Hybrid  Teas. — White:  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Pink:  La 
France,  Caroline  Testout.  Carmine  Rose :  Marquise  Litta. 
Teas. —  White:  White  Mamau  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince- 
Pink :  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley-. 
Yellow:  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Not  ting*. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Boses  Only. 

Summer  Fuowering — Provence. —  Pink  :  Common  Moss. 
Pink:  Common.  White:  Blanche  Moreau.  Damask. — Striped: 
Rosa  Mundi,  Austrian  Briar.  Coppery  Red:  Austrian  Copper. 
Yellow:  Austrian  Yellow,  Harrisoni.  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars. — 
Coppery  Yelloiu:  Lady  Penzance.  White,  tipped  Crimson: 
Janet’s  Pride.  Crimson:  Jeannie  Deans.  Climbing  Roses. — 
White:  Bennett’s  Seedling  (Ayrshire),  Felicite  Perpetue  (Ever¬ 
green),  Rosa-moschata,  Himalaica  (single).  Blush:  The  Garland 
(H.  China).  Crimson:  Crimson  Rambler  (Cl.  Polyantha).  Car¬ 
mine:  Carmine  Pillar  (single).  Yellotv:  Claire  Jacquier  (Cl. 
Polyantha). 

Autumn  Flowering. — Hybrid  Teas.— TF/u7t?,  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  L’Innocence.  Blush:  Viscountess  Folke- 
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Position  in 
Present 
Analysis. 

Average  number 
of  times  shown 
in  the  four  years. 

No.  of  times 
shown  in  1903. 

Name. 

Date  of  i 

Introduction. 

Colour. 

1 

10-2  ; 

12 

William  Allen  Richardson,  N . 

1878 

Deep  orange  yellow 

2  i 

8-5 

5  i 

Gustave  Regis,  H.T . 

1890 

Nankeen  yellow 

3  i 

8  2 

7  ! 

Marquise  de  Salisbury,  H.T . . 

1890 

Bright  crimson 

4 

7-2 

5 

Madame  Peruet-Ducher,  H.T . 

1891 

Canary  yellow 

4 

7-2 

8 

Rosa  macrantha,  S .  .  1 

— 

Flesh 

6 

7-0 

9 

Madame  Ch^dane  Guinoisseau  T .  i 

1880 

Clear  bright  yellow 

7 

6  0 

5 

Camoens,  H.T . 

1881 

Glowing  rose 

*7 

6  0 

7  . 

Leuohstern,  Cl.  Poly . 

1899 

Bright  rose 

*7 

6-0 

6 

Purity,  II. B . . . 

1898 

•  White 

7 

0-0 

6 

Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  Cl.  Polv . 

1893 

Bright  crimson 

11 

5-7 

4 

Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  H.T . 

1881 

Bright  light  crimson 

12 

5-0 

3 

Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  S . 

1895 

Carmine 

13 

4.7 

() 

Claire  Jacquier,  Cl.  Poly . 

1888 

Nankeen  yellow 

14 

4*5 

8 

Rosa  Mundi,  Damask . 

— 

Red,  striped  white 

14 

4-5 

3 

Souvenir  de  Catherine  GuilLot.  T . 

1896 

Coppery  carmine 

16 

4-0 

5 

Anne  of  Geierstein,  Sweet  Briir . 

1394 

Dark  crimson 

H6 

40 

4 

Helene,  Cl.  Poly . . 

1899 

Pale  mauve 

*16 

4-0 

4 

Leonie  Lamesch,  Poly . . 

1899 

Bright  coppery  red 

16 

4  0 

4 

IMadame  Falcot,  T . . 

1858 

Deep  apricot 

**3 

4-0 

4 

Madame  Ravarjq  H.T . 

1899 

Orange  yellow 

16 

40 

3 

Papilion,  T . 

1882 

Pink  and  white 

22 

3-7 

0 

Bardou  Job,  H.T . 

1887 

Glowing  crimson 

22 

3-7 

4 

Ma  Capuclne,  T . 

1871 

Bronzy  yellow 

*14 

3-5 

3 

Irish  Glory,  S . 

1900 

Silvery  pink 

24 

3  5 

7 

Red  Damask,  Damask  . 

Red 

26 

3-2 

4 

Hebe’s  Lip,  Sweet  Briar . 

— 

White,  picotee  edge 

27 

3-0 

0 

Alister  Steha  Gray,  N . 

1894 

Tellow 

27 

30 

3 

Libertv,  H.T . 

1900 

Velvety  crimson 

*27 

30 

3 

Gardenia,  Wich . 

1899 

Yellow 

27 

30 

2 

Paul’s  Single  White,  S . 

1883 

White 

*27 

30 

2 

Thalia,  Cl.  Polv . 

1890 

Pure  white 

27 

3  0 

3 

The  Garland,  H.C . 

— 

Blush 

*27 

'  3-0 

3 

The  Lion,  Hybrid  Briar . 

1900 

Rich  crimson 

34 

2-7 

4 

Cecile  Brunner,  Poly . 

1880 

Blush 

34 

2-7 

1 

1  Honiere,  T . 

1859 

Rose 

34 

2-7 

1 

L’Ideal,  N . 

1887 

Metallic  red 

3t 

2'7 

2 

Lady  Penzance,  Sweet  Briar  . 

1894 

Coppery  yellow 

34 

2-7 

2 

i  Perle  d’Or,  Poly . 

•  1896 

Nankeen  ytllow 

31 

2-7 

2 

!  Rosa  moschata  alba,  S . . 

— 

White 

31 

2  7 

1 

Rosa  multiflora  grandiflora,  S . 

1886 

Pure  white 

*  These  are  new  varieties  which  according  to  their  ages  have  been  either  given  an  average  for  two  years,  or  are  placed  according  to  tho 
number  of  times  they  were  staged  at  the  last  exhibition  alone. 
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stone,  Madame  A.  Guinoisseau,  Antoine  Rivoire.  Pinlc  :  Kil- 
larney-,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Camoens.  Rose:  Madame  Jules 
Grolez,  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxembourg.  Crimson ;  Griiss  au 
Teplitz,  Liberty,  Papa  Goutier'S  Bardou  Job  (semi-double). 
YcHoiv :  Gustave  Regis,  Madame  Ravary'-,  Madame  Charles 
Monuier"'. 

Teas. — Blush:  Dr.  Grill,  G.  Nabonnand.  Pink:  Madame 
Lambard.  Copperii  reel :  LTdeal,  Beaute  Ineonstante.  Rosy 
crimson  :  Corallina.  Crimson  :  Francois  Dubreuil. 

^  Bourbon. — Blush  :  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  China. — 
Mliite:  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  Pink:  Common,  Laurette  Messimy, 
Madame  E,  Resal.  Crimson:  Fabvier.  Perpetual  Scotch. — 
Blush:  Stanwell  Perpetual. 

PoLYANTHA. —  IVhite:  Madame  A.  M.  de  Moutravel.  Flesh: 
Marie  Pavie.  Rose  :  Gloire  des  Polyantba.  Crimson  :  Perle  des 
Rouges'  .  Yellow :  Perle  d'Or,  Leonie  Lamescli,  Eugenie 
Lamescli'^ 

Rugosa. —  J\'hite:  Blanc  double  de  Coubert.  Blush:  Fim- 
briata.  Crimson  :  Atropurpurea 

Climbing. — Crimson :  Longwortb  Rambler  (H.T.),  Reine  Olga 
de  Murtemburg  (H.T.),  Fran<;ois  Crousse"''  (T.).  Yelloiv  :  Gloire 
de  Dijon  (T.),  ^\.  A.  Richardson  (N.),  Alister  Stella  Gray  (N.), 
Reve  d’Or  (N.). 

Trailing  Roses  (Wichuraiana). —  :  Wieburaiana.  Pale 

bellow:  Jersey  Beauty'*',  Alberic  Barbier’b  Pink:  Dorothy 
Perkins*. — Edwd.  Mawley,  Berkbamsted. 

- - 

East  Bornliani  Park,  Bucks. 

The  county  of  Bucks  is  celebrated  for  its  many  historical, 
interesting,  and  beautiful  homes,  and  amongst  them  is  the 
above,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  It  us  not 
far  removed  from  the  world-famed  forest  of  Burnham  Beeches  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  equally  well-known  home 
of  the  Forte-scues.  We  allude  to  Dropmore,  horticulturally 
famed  for  its  magnificent  collection  of  coniferous  and  other  trees, 
as  well  as  by  the  charm  and  character  of  the  gardener  who 
planted  them — Phillip  Frost,  now  no  more. 

The  occasion  of  our  visit,  on  the  29th  July,  was  a  pleasant  one 
namely,  the  holding  of  the  Farnham  Royal,  East  Burnham,  and 
Hedgerley  flower  shows.  This  is  a  pleasant  amalgamation  and 
joint  exhibition,  held  first  in  one  parish  and  then  in  the  other. 
'Elis  year  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  ivas  the  host  and  president,  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  nothing  wa.s  left  undone  that  could 
possibly  have  been  done  towards  making  the  show  a  great  success 
and  the  attendance  of  the  visitors  pleasant. 

We  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  East  Burnham  Park 
on  inany  occasions  since  the  property  has  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
Veitch,  and  have  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  he  has  year  by  year  effected  in  the  garden;  an  entirely 
out-of-door  garden,  be  it  remarked.  For  several  years  it  was  an 
uphill  battle  ho  had  to  wage  against  conditions  inimical  to  good 
gardening,  namely,  a  light,  shallow  soil,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
gravel  of  great  depth.  Added  to  this,  the  summers  on  the 
whole  have  been  dry  and  hot,  especially  the  three  previous  to 
1902,  .so  that  successful  results  of  extensive  planting  under  such 
conditions  have  been  most  difficult  of  attainment,  but  thanks  to 
perseverance  with  the  water-cart,  mulching,  and  other  means 
taken  to  lessen  the  evils  of  drought,  the  trees  were  kept  in 
healthful  growth,  and  now,  through  the  influence  of  the  greater 
rainfall  and  a  moist er  atmosphere  of  last  year  and  this,  the 
various  new  plantations  have  made  remarkable  progress;  so 
much  so,  that  thinning  out  mu.st  before  long  bo  attended  to. 

In  a  garden  so  full  of  various  and  interesting  aspects  as  this 
is,  representing  and  embodying,  as  it  does  in  a  great  measure, 
the  life  experience  of  one  of  England’s  foremost  horticulturists, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  to  admire  the  most.  Here  is  thei  long 
expanse  of  well  kept  .and  beautiful  lawn  extending  from  the 
house  Avell  into  the  park  beyond,  judiciously,  but  not  over¬ 
planted  with  the  choicest  and  best  of  hardy  flowers,  trees,  and 
shrubs.  The  Rose  garden,  where  RokSeg  are  planted  in  masses  of 
one  colour  in  bods,  and  grown  on  lofty  pillars,  and  arranged  in 
luany  other  arti.stic  ways.  The  Rhododendron  garden,  planted 
in  the  same  way.  The  beautiful  ornamental  lake,  with  its  mar¬ 
gins  so  attractively  nlanted,  and  the  water  furnished  with  many 
plants  of  the  new  charming  hybrid  coloured  Water  Lilies. 

The  new  pergola,  with  its  old-fa.shioned  tiled  floor  and  pillars 
of  rough  materials,  already  mostly  covered  with  climbing  plants 
and  Rosfs  in  great  profusion,  runs  parallel  with  the  pergola. 
A  beautiful  sunk  garden  of  Roses  has  been  formed,  where  Roses 
of  every  sort  and  description  have  been  planted  and  are  allowed 
to  grow  naturally  at  their  sweet  will  and  plea.sur?.  Or,  again, 
the  semi-wild  woodland  and  the  valley  and  bog  garden.  Each 
has  charms  distinct  from  the  other,  and  the  whole  together  go 
to  make  one  of  the  most  interesting,  beautiful  and  restful  of 
cut-of-door  gardens  wc  have  recently  seen. — Q. 


Phalaenopsis  intermedia  Portei. 

Tliough  still  rare,  this  beautiful  Orchid  has  been  known  to 
fanciers  for  many  years,  and  is  sometimes  shown  in  excellent 
condition.  It  is  described  in  Williams’  “Orchid  Album”  as 
follows :  — “  This  beautiful  plant,  which  is  verj^  rare,  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  a  natural  hybrid,  and  if  so  we  should  suppo.se  it  to 
be  a  cross  between  P.  rosea  and  P.  amabilis;  let  it,  however, 
be  hybrid  or  species,  it  ranks  among  the  verj^  handsomest  of 
its  class.  In  general  habit  it  resembles  P.  grandiflora,  the 
leaves  being  broad  oblong  acute,  about  1  foot  in  length,  the 
upper  side  dark  green,  the  under  side  dark  purplish,  more  in  the 
way  of  P.  amabilis.  The  spikes  are  arched  and  branched,  sup¬ 
porting  the  numerous  large  flowers.  In  one  form  the  oblong 
sepals  and  rhomboid  petals  are  white,  suffused  with  light  rose 
at  the  base,  the  lip  rich  dark  purplish  rose,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  bluntly  wedge-shaped,  rosy,  the  base  of  the  front  lobe 
tinted  with  orange-yellow,  and  the  disc  and  callus  yellow,  the 
latter  marked  with  deep  purple  spots.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
substance,  and  remain  in  perfection  a  very  long  time.” 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis,  now  advancing  for  flower,  is  a  most 
useful  and  beautiful  species  for  cutting;  and  in  order  to  see  the 
flowers  at  their  be.st,  the  plants  should  now  be  given  rather  more 
warmth  than  the  coolest  house  affords.  They  will  open  more 
freely,  and  be  of  a  purer  white.  Wherever  the  flower  spikes  are 
left  on,  these  produce  blossoms  again  next  season,  but  this,  of 
course,  necessitates  the  wiring  of  the  individual  flowers  when 
cut.  But  if  the  stems  and  all  are  removed  there  will  generally 
be  plenty  more  produced,  as  it  is  very  free  in  this  respect.  The 
flowers  may,  if  needed,  be  left  upon  the  plants  until  they  fade 
without  injur.y  to  the  latter ;  and  as  several  spikes,  containing 
each  three  or  four  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  are  produced  on 
quite  small  plants,  a  dozen  or  two  good  specimens  will  make  a 
very  fine  display. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  is  one  cf  the  finest  flowers  of  the 
week,  and  it  is  now  quite  a  success  under  cultivation.  Good 
culture  is  needed,  as  it  abhors  anything  decaying  about  its  roots, 
though  liking  a  sound,  substantial  compost  of  good  fibry  loam, 
sphagnum  (chopped),  and  broken  crocks.  The  proper  time,  to 
repot  is  just  as  the  flowers  are  past,  young  roots  being  then  freely' 
produced.  While  in  flower,  it  should  not  be  placed  about  in 
cold,  dry  houses,  or  rooms,  nor  should  the  roots  be  stinted  for 
water  at  any  time 

Among  the  taller  growing  Cattleyas,  C.  bicolor  is  one  that 
deserves  more  consideration,  on  account  of  its  very  distinct  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  looks  grand,  with  the  bright 
crimson  of  the  lip  forming  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  dull  brownish 
tint  on  the  outer  segments.  This  will  now  rest  for  a  time,  as 
will  most  of  the  similarly-habited  species  ;  also  Lselia  elegans, 
L.  Boothiana,  Cattleya  crispa,  and  others.  The  lovely  C. 
superba  I  have  noticed  in  flower  this  week.  It  likes  more  heat 
than  any  other  Cattleya.  but  even  it  must  have  rest,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  rest  it.  Keep  it  dormant  now  and  onwards ;  then 
in  spring  it  will  .start  strongly  and  well,  producing  strong 
flowering  growths. 

Although  Cattleya  Trianse  and  C.  Percivaliaiia  are  at  rest, 
these  must  not  bo  overdried,  as  though  no  signs  of  life  can  be  - 
seen,  the  flowers  are  forming  in  the  sheath,  and  any  exce.ss  of 
dryness  will  weaken  them.  C.  Mossiie  should  be  finished  by  now, 
and  must  be  kept  on  the  dry,  .side,  well  up  to  the  light.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Cattleya  house  must  be  kept  rather  drier,  and 
whenever  a  few  hours  can  be  spared,  cleaning  operations  may 
be  carried  out.  The  white  scales  so  troublesome  to  these  lovely 
Orchids  must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed,  especially  about 
the  rhizomes  and  the  sheathing  base  of  the  bulbs. — H.  R.  R. 

Notes  on  Yandas. 

There  are  few  genera  of  Orchids  more  beautiful  than  Vandas, 
and  one  wonders  why  they  are  not  more  grown.  The  tall-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  and  species,  it  is  true,  need  a  good  deal  of  room, 
more  than  some  cultivators  can  spare  them  ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  almost  eciually  beautiful  small  sorts.  Natives 
principally  of  the  mainland  and  islands  about  Malay  and  India, 
most  of  them  require  tropical  treatment,  though  in  the  past  no 
doubt  many  fine  plants  have  been  ruined  by  too  much  heat.  As 
a  genus,  however,  they  cannot  be  collectively  treated,  and  a 
few  notes  on  the  best-known  species  should  prove  useful. 

The  propagation  of  most  of  them  is  comparatively  easy,  as 
nearly  all  throw  side  breaks  that  may  be  taken  off  and  potted 
separately,  so  soon  as  they  commence  rooting.  In  one  in.stance, 
V.  teres,  the  plant  may  be  cut  up  very  freely,  inserting  the 
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cuttings  in  pots  or  in  a  sphagnum  bed  over  warmth,  while  the 
tops  of  nearly  all  the  tall  growers  may  be  taken  off  occasionally 
and  rooted.  The  i^arenl  plant  soon  breaks  into  fresh  growth. 
All  like  plenty  of  sunlight,  though,  of  course,  blinds  have  to  be 
used  to  break  the  full  force  of  its  rays  in  summer. — H. 


Single-handed. 

“  Where  is  So-and-So  now  ?  ”  “  I  hardly  know,  but  I  fancy  he 

is  in  a  single-handed  place  somewhere.” 

More  than  once  I  have  heard  the  above  question  asked  and 
answer  given  in  gardening  circles,  and  from  the  very  tone  of 
the  reply  you  may  gather  that  it  refers  to  a  horticultural  failure, 
whole  or  partial.  Fallen  to  a  single-handed  place!  This  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  a  man  who  has  belonged  to  what  I  might 
call  the  upper  circle  of  head  gardeners  who  control  pretentious 
establishments.  They  drop  out  of  the  ranks,  so  to  speak,  through 
some  cause  or  other,  for  which  they  may  or  may  not  be  respon¬ 
sible,  and  in  their  changed  position,  down  on  one  of  the  lower 
staves  of  the  ladder,  their  former  friends  speak  of  them,  generally 
kindly  and  sympathetically,  but  only  as  single-handed  gardeners. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  some  go  up,  others  come  down,  just 
as  they  always  did  in  this  rough-and-tumble  world  of  ours. 

Ah !  there  are  many  little  tragedies  on  the  gardening  stage. 
More  than  one  good  man  has  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  perhaps 
beginning  his  career  of  responsibility  as  head  of  a  single-handed 
establishment,  and  then  worked  upwards  till  he  obtained  control 
of  what  is  known  as  a  good  place.  But  some  men  are  not  equal 
to  success,  and  lose  their  balance  when  they  reach  a  high  position. 
Illustrations  which  prove  this  are  common  enough  in  the  garden¬ 
ing  world,  and  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  men  who  did  not 
know  when  they  were  well  off,  but  grew  too  big  or  acted  in  some 
other  foolish  way  until  the  end  came  and  they  found  themselves 
“  out  of  place.”  Some  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  other 
appointments,  but  not  all,  and,  with  reputations  partly  gone, 
they  slide  and  slide  till  the  single-handed  haven  opens  its  doors 
for  their  reception. 

But  the  single-handed  gardener  who  has  fallen  from  a  higher 
place  may  also  claim  our  sympathy,  for  perhaps  he  is  the  victim 
of  circumstances.  The  destiny  of  a  gardener  often  hangs  by 
slender  tbreads,  for  he  plays  his  part  in  the  world  of  luxury.  He 
may  go  on  for  years  in  peace  and  comfort,  becoming  wedded  to 
his  own  particular  sphere  in  life  till  he  is  really  unsuited  for  any 
other,  and  then  something  happen.^.  A  death  in  the  family  he 
serves,  a  change  of  ownership,  or  some  stroke  of  financial  mis¬ 
fortune  may  make  all  the  difference  to  him,  and,  without  being 
actually  to  blame,  he  finds  him.-elf  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
single-handed. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bounce  about  some  gardeners. 
They  go  up  and  then  come  down,  but  the  bump  on  to  the  single- 
handed  place  is  not  .sufficient  to  hold  them  there,  and  after  a 
.spell,  during  which  they  perhaps  learn  useful  lessons,  they  bounce 
up  again,  and  we  find  them  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  their 
former  friends.  The  society  of  gardenei's  is  not  unlike  the  re.st 
of  the  world.  The  fraternity  is  a  broad  one,  and  the  wmrd 
“  gardener  ”  is  comprehensive ;  but  in  a  social  sense  there  are 
lines  of  division.  Go  to  a  big  show,  or  a  gathering  of  horticul¬ 
turists,  and  you  will  .see  it.  There  the  heads  of  tip-top  establish¬ 
ments  hob-nob  together  quite  naturally,  and  have  very  little  in 
common  with  the  pair  of  single-handed  friends  who  are  enjoying 
the  rare  luxury  of  a  “day  off,”  and  are  taking  just  as  much 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
“  big  heads  ”  are  in  any  way  snobbish,  because  these  lines  of 
distinction  come  quite  natural  in  all  occupations  comprised  of 
various  degrees. 

To  get  an  idea  of  wdiat  our  young  gardener  in  the  bothy 
thinks  of  single-handed  pro.spect.s,  you  should  watch  him  scan  the 
advertisement  columns  of  his  horticultural  journal  at  the  time 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  move,  and  note  his  air  of  disgust  when 
he  comes  to  the  paragraph  (there  are  a  good  many  of  this  kind) 
which  states  that  a  gardener,  single-handed,  is'  wanted,  who 
will  be  expected  to  fulfil  sundry  other  duties  which  come  outside 
the  range  of  horticulture.  The  young  man  has  arrived  at  a 
critical  period  of  his  life.  He  has  jogged  through  the  jmars  of 
probation.ship  iileasantly  enough,  and  has  followed  the  oi'thodox 
routine  of  moving  from  i^lace  to  place  to  gain  his  experience, 
with  the  vision  of  a  good  appointment  before  him  all  along;  but 
when  the  time  comes  he  finds  tha^  these  are  not  so  numerous 
as  he  fancied.  What  had  he  better  do — put  his  pride  in  his 
pocket  and  seize  the  single-handed  chance  that  offers  itself,  with 
a  determination  to  make  it  a  .stepping-stone  to  something  better, 
or  wait  for  an  appointment  that  is  more  to  his  liking Some 
would  advi.se  him  one  wajq  and  some  would  advise  him  another ; 
but  he  has  to  decide  for  himself,  and  I  would  sugge.st  that  he 
might  be  .something  worse  than  a  single-handed  gardener,  so 
long  as  he  does  his  duty  in  that  capacity. 

There  is  always  one  fine  thing  about  starting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.  There  is  no  danger  of  falling  far  to  begin  with, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  higher  up.  Many  good  gardeners  of 
to-day  have  looked  at  the  nuitter  in  this  light,  and  from  the 


single-handed  stage  they  have  climbed  ?:n  till  they  attained  their 
present  i^ositions. 

And  what  part  docs  the  single-handed  man  play  in  the  world 
of  gardening?  It  is  a  large  and  important  one,  and  in  extent 
the  greatest,  for  whereas  tlie  plums  of  the  occupation  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  widely  known,  establishments  rcciuiring  the 
services  of  one  gardener,  with  occasional  help  from  the  man  who 
i  attends  to  tjie  pony,  or  the  boy  who  cleans  the  knives  and  shoes, 
are  as  common  as  the  proverbial  mushroom.  And  the  single- 
handed  gardener — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  woi'thy  of  the  name — ■ 
is  a  man  of  parts.  There  is  nothing  of  the  specialist  about  him, 
but  he  is  an  all-i'ound  man  with  a  capacity  for  apportioning  out 
his  time  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  his  days.  A.s  a  rule  he  finds 
himself  with  rather  more  than  he  can  do,  and  between  his  bit  of 
glass,  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  pleasure  ground,  his  resources 
are  frequently  taxed  to  the  utmost.  If  he  has  a  worrying  master 
or  a  fus.sy  mistress,  he  has  my  sympathy,  but  if  comfortable  in 
this  respect  he  generally  finds  ways  and  means  of  keeping  abreast 
of  his  work.  For  the  sake  of  his  reputation  as  a  gardener  the 
little  glass  houses  mu.st  be  kept  tidy  and  the  conservatory  cheer¬ 
ful.  The  household  demand  allows  for  no  neglect  in  the  kitchen 
gai’den,  and  for  appearance  sake  the  limited  pleasure  ground 
must  not  be  overlooked.  And  in  addition  to  everyday  duties, 
our  single-handed  gardener  is  often  an  exhibitor  in  a  small  way. 
Being  a  professional,  he  has  some  standing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  at  many  local  shows  plants,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  frequently  exhibited  that  do  great  credit  to  the  single- 
handed  practitioners  who  grow  them. 

The  single-handed  man  has  few  chances  of  showing  his  handi¬ 
work  to  the  outside  w’orld,  because  his  “  little  place  ”  is  rarely 
open  to  inspection.  Pretentious  e.stablishments  are  visited  by 
important  persons,  and  the  gardener’s  reputation  is  .spread  about 
in  this  way.  Large  gardens  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the 


Phalsenop-is  interemdia  Porter. 


horticultural  journals,  but  the  charge  of  our  single-handed  friend 
remains  in  obscurity.  In  spite  of  this,  good  work  is  done  in 
small  gardens,  and  many  excellent  practitioners  are  to  be  fouiul 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  single-handed. — H.  G. 
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Cocoa  Trees  in  Fruit. 

Writing  from  Norfolk  House.  Boulali  Hill,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.H.,  Mr.  James  Epps,  jun..  informs  us  that  at  the  present  time 
lie  has  Cocoa  trees  in  fruit  and  blossom  in  his  garden. 

Mr.  P.  Barr  to  Visit  Egypt. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H., 
occupied  tlie  chair,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  intimated 
that  he  hoped  to  visit  all  the  leading  gardens  in  England,  and, 
further,  that  if  he  has  health  and  strength,  he  will  journey  to 
Khartoum  and  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  visiting  also  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities. 

Symons  Gold  Medal  in  Meteorology. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  have 
designated  Hofrath  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  of  Vienna,  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Symons  Gold  Medal,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  work 
he  has  done  in  connection  with  meteorological  science.  This 
mndal,  which  i.s  awarded  biennially,  was  founded  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the  distinguished  meteoro¬ 
logist  and  originator  of  the  Briti.sh  Rainfall  Organisation.  The 
IMedal  will  ho  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
on  January  20,  1904. 

Mr.  S.  B  Dicks. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks,  representing  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  of 
London,  sailed  from  New  York  over  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Dicks’ 
■experience  in  the  United  States  on  this  last  trip  ha.s  not  been 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable,  he  having  been  taken , down  with 
appendicitis  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  last  August, 
and  whilst  en  route  to  Boston,  in  which  latter  city  a  successful 
operation  was  performed.  The  great  respect  in  which  Mr. 
Dicks  is  held  by  the  seed  trade  of  America  was  amply  testified 
to  during  his  enforced  idleness,  and  he  speak.s  feelingly  of  the 
good-will  shown  toward  him  by  all,  and  most  particularly  of  the 
unremitting  care  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  of 
Joseph  Breck  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  who  daily  visited  him 
while  in  the  hospital  and  attended  to  his  personal  and  business 
matters.  IMr.  Dicks,  at  home,  will  take  a  well-earned  rest  for  a 
month,  by  which  time  we  hope  ho  will  be  fully  restored  to 
health  and  strength.  That  hc'  may  be  spared  to  visit  America 
again  and  oftentimes  is  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  Trade 
of  which  he  is  so  valued  a  member. 

Nat  onal  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  took  place  at  Carr’s 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  October  26,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding 
over  a  good  attendance.  After  i-eading  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  and  .some  correspondence,  an  interim  financial  statement 
was  submitted  showing  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £129  los.  lid. 
IMr.  C.  Harman  Payne  announced  the  iDublication  of  the  new 
official  catalogue,  and  said  it  was  in  brisk  demand  ;  also  that  a 
deputation  fi'om  the  Societ5'  would  visit  the  Chrysanthemum 
I'ixhibition  at  Lille  early  next  month,  and  set  forth  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  visit ;  he  also  stated  that  the  National  Chry.s- 
anthenium  Society  of  France  had  is.sued  a  chart,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  dealing  with  the  diseases  and  insect  pe.sts  which  affect 
the  Chrysanthemum,  which  he  thought  to  be  of  a  valuable 
character ;  and  he  proposed  that  it  be  mounted  and  exhibited 
at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  Show,  which  was  agreed  to.  Stewards  were 
appointed  for  the  show  on  the  10th  inst.  It  was  announced, that 
the  Floral  Committee  would  meet  at  1.0  p.m.,  the  Classification 
Committee  at  1.30,  and  that  the  Arbitration  Committee  meet 
later  in  the  day  to  deal  with  any  protests.  Mr.  Payne  produced 
the  Diploma  granted  by  the  .French  National  Chry.santhemum 
Society,  two  years  ago,  for  an  exhibit  of  blooms  sent  over  by 
file  N.C.S.,  and  it  was  resolved  that  that,  with  medals  received 
at  various  times  from  abroad,  be  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
A  number  of  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


Postal  Package  Lost  In  Transit. 

We  have  received  from  the  London  postal  authorities  part  of 
a  wrapper  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper  and  bearing  .<a 
2d.  stamp,  indistinctly  marked  “Well — - — ,”  but  the  contents 
are  missing.  Does  any  contributor  recognise  this  as  part  of  a 
de.spatch  ? 

Women  s  School  of  Gardening,  Midlothian. 

The  Misse.s  Barker  and  Morison  recently  removed  their 
School  of  Gardening  from  Musselburgh,  Midlothian,  to  Corstor- 
’phine,  in  the  same  county,  and  this  was  formally  opened  on 
Friday  last  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  At  present  there 
are  five  resident  students,  and  a  number  journey  out  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  is  within  a  two  miles’  drive.  We  yi.sited  the  garden 
in  August,  and  will  shoi'tly  have  further  references  about  it. 

Help  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

As  is  his  yearly  cu.stom,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  Jessamine  Cottage, 
Chertsey,  and  superintendent  of  the  garden  at  the  School  of 
Handicrafts  there,  has  arranged  a  concert  for  November  12,  to 
be  held  in  the  Ccn.stitutional  Hall,  Chertsey.  As  a  rule,  this  is 
supported  both  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram, 
officials'  of  the  Institution,  which  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the 
surplus  of  takings  over  expenses,  in  connection  with  the  event. 
The  local  residents  of  note  also  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
matter.  From  the  programme  sent,  we  are  sure  that  a  mo.st 
enjoyable  and  profitable  evening  will  be  recorded,  and  any 
well-wisher  of  the  Institution  can  either  secure  tickets  from  Mr. 
Brown,  or,  if  they  feel  disposed,  can  send  a  cheque  to  help  cover 
the  expenses. 

The  Recent  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  (which  so  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  the  festival),  held  on  Tuesday  last,  a  balance-sheet  was 
presented,  showing  that  the  total  income  from  sale  of  tickets  was 
£121  15s.  The  expenditure  was  £109  10s.  Id.,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  a  balance  of  £12  4s.  lid.  This  time  it 
uas  agreed  it  should  be  given  to  the  gardening  charities  as 
follows  :  eight  guineas  to  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Samaritan 
fund  and  £4  to  the  Orphan  Fund,  the  deficiency  being  made  up 
by  the  Committee.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  done  voluntarily, 
not  a  penny  being  paid  to  any  member  of  the  Committee  or 
officials  for  services  rendered.  Very  cordial  votes  of  thanks  were 
given  to  Viscount  Duncarinon  for  presiding  at  the  dinner, 
to  Leopold  de  Rothschild  for  splendid  liberality,  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons  for  their  beautiful  table  decorations,  to  the 
Horticultural  Club  for  Committee  accommodation,  to  the  garden¬ 
ing  Press,  and  to  the  officials.  The  dinner  photograiih  is  a  most 
interesting  memento. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham. 

A  complimentary  dinner  and  an  addre.ss  were  given  on  October 
22  to  Mr.  Latham,  on  the  occa.sion  of  his  resignation  of  the  direc¬ 
torship  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  late  gardener  in  chief  to  the  King,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  were  about  sixty  friends  present.  At  the  close 
of  the  excellent  dinner,  held  at  the  Collanade  Hotel,  Councillor 
Ernest  Martineau  presented  Mr.  Latham  with  the  beautifully 
illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold,  wishing  his  respected 
friend  of  many  years’  standing  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
happiness  for  long  years  to  come.  Mr.  Latham  thanked  Mr. 
Martineau  and  the  donors  for  their  kind  recognition  of  his 
services,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  for  many  years  to.  come  he 
might  be  spared  to  still  enjoy  their  friendship  and  horticultural 
associations.  On  behalf  of  the  Midland  Carnation  Society,  Mr. 
H.  Paton,  presented  Mr.  Latham  with  a  large  framed  photo¬ 
gravure  of  some  of  the  members,  exhibitors,  and  judges  of  the 
Society’s  exhibition,  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  August 
last.  The  picture  was  nicely  framed,  and  IMr.  Latham  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group.  Professor  W.  Hillhouse  adverted  to  his 
thirty  years’  connection  with  Mr.  Latham  as  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and  trusted  that  for  Inany 
years  to  come  he  might  be  spared  to  enjoy  his  well-merited 
rest,  at  Rowington,  near  Warwick.  Other  toasts  followed,  and 
the  evening’s  proceedings  were  enhanced  by  an  excellent  musical 
programme.  Letters  of  apology  for  absence,  and  congratulations 
from  friends,  including  one  from  Mr.  Pettigrew,  superintendent 
of  the  Public  Park,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the  earliest  pupils 
under  Mr.  Latham  at  Edgbaston,  wei’e  I’ead. 
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Amateur  Rosarians. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  D.D.,  Y.M.H. 

The  venerated  Dean  of  Rochester  is  one  of  England’s  truly  noble 
raen.  Towering  above  his  fellows,  both  in  mind  and  body,  his  part 
in  life  has  been,  and  still  remains,  one  of  continued  exertion  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Wise,  genial  and  full  of  wit,  the  Dean’s  presence 
at  any  horticultural  celebration  (for  we  must  allude  to  his  actions  in 
our  own  sphere)  marks  it  at  once  as  of  interest,  and  each  occasion, 
too,  re-emphasises  his  earnest  sympathy  with  gardeners  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  gardening.  He  has  been  a  very  tower  of  strength  to  the 
National  Rose  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  by  his  single 
influence,  when  the  Rose  shows  could  no  longer  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  he  secured  the  site  of  the  Temple  Garden — that  excellently 
situated  private  garden  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Dean  Hole  cultivates  Roses  by  thousands,  though,  of  course,  be 
does  not  now  exhibit  them.  Ho  has  written  about  tli<  m,  however,  in 
his  pleasant  “  Book  About  Roses,  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them,”  and 
the  collection  selected  by  him  and  given  therein,  forms  “  the  Dean’s 
collection,”  which  Messrs.  Ben.  Cant  and  Sons  (and  possibly  other 
firms)  grow  and  offer  as  such.  This  “  Book  About  Roses  ”  was  first 
published  in  1869,  the  author’s  name  being  simply  given  as  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Hole.  It  now  has  run  to  its  1.5th  edition,  and  is  widely  read 
and  known  outside  rosarian  circles. 

Besides  this  little  work  on  Roses,  the  venerable  Dean  published  ‘’A 
Book  About  the  Garden  and  Gardeners  ”  and  “  Our  Gardens,”  the 
latter  in  1899,  as  w'ell  as  nine  or  ten  other  prominent  books  on  subjects 
more  or  less  removed  from  that  before  us. 

Born  at  Caunton  Manor  in  1819,  S.  Reynolds  Hole  fell  enamoured 
with  Queen  Rose  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
over  forty  years  since  he,  as  founder  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  in¬ 
augurated  its  first  show.  The  Dean  presided  at  the  Rose  Conference, 
held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889,  and  last  year,  at 
Holland  House,  he  was  again  found  in  the  presidential  chair. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer. 

Thenom  de  plume  ‘‘  Herefordshire  Incumbent,”  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  in  the  pages  ot  the  Journal  of  HurticuUwe,  and  we  daresay 
that  those  querists  who  are  not  infrequently  found  signing  themselves 
as  a  “  Forty  Years’  Reader,”  can  remember  notes  from  the  pen  of  our 
respected  correspondent  all  that  time  ;  and  W’e  are  sure  that  the 
writing  of  the  letters  has  been  as  pleasurable  to  Mr.  Bulmer  as  to  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Bulmer  lives  and  labours  at  Credenhill  in  Herefordshire, 
where  a  son  (or  sons)  is  prominent  in  the  cider  and  perry  industries. 
A  keen  love  for  Roses  has  always  been  a  notable  trait  in  his  character, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  he,  though  so  far  removed  from  London,  has 
never  been  prevented  by  that  circumstance  from  being  a  friend  to, 
and  moving  spirit  in,  the  National  Society  of  rosarians.  He  was  one 
of  that  notable  group  which  included  Dean  Hole,  Robert  Baker, 
and  William  Puul,  who  founded  the  N.R.S.  forty  years  ago,  when 
he  exhibited  at  its  shows ;  and  again  he  rejoiced  to  be  in  a  position  to 
propose  its  resuscitation  in  1870  at  a  large  and  representative  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Club.  Together  with  Mr.  George  Paul  as 
temporary  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Bulmer  had  kept  the  idea  alive. 

Long  before  1864,  however,  our  veteran  correspondent  had  founded 
the  West  of  England  Rose  Society,  which  is  ”  the  veritable  parent  of 
all  existing  Rose  societies,”  as  he  on  one  occasion  w’rote. 

In  other  fields  also,  of  horticultural  enterprise,  Mr.  Bulmer  can  fairly 
claim  a  place.  At  the  introduction  of  that  standard  work,  “  The 
“  Herefordshire  Pomona, ”(1878),  two  papers  from  his  pen  were  included 
on  “The  Orchard  and  its  Products’';  about  which,  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  accuracy  and  scientific  value,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
editor  was  the  late  Dr.  Hogg,  the  pomologist  of  the  age.  To  furnish 
materials  for  this  work  during  its  publication  in  parte,  there  was 
commenced  and  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  an  exhibition  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  with  such  marked  success  as  to  become  irow  in 
extent  and  excellenco  an  annual  fruit  exhibition  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom. 

Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar. 

In  a  sense,  the  Rector  of  Sproughton  requires  no  introduction  to 
the  gardening  brotherhood  of  every  parish  in  the  land,  who  name  the 
“.Journal”  as  their  favourite  paper,  for  he  has  “  rallied ’em  ”  from 
his  retreat  for  many  years.  But  we  are  favoured  now  in  presenting 
his  portrait  and  a  few  personal  notes. 

Mr.  Foster-Melliar  has  been  interested  from  boyhood  in  Roses,  and 
his  work  amongst  them  will  extend  back  nigh  forty  years.  It  was 
not  till  1879,  however,  that  he  entered  the  exhibitors’  lists,  and  what¬ 
ever  his  earlier  successes  may  have  amounted  to,  he  has  not  said,  but 
in  later  times — 189B,  for  example — we  know  that  he  won  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  challenge  trophy,  and  about  the  same  period  he  gained  the 
medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  at  five  successive  shows  of  the 
National  Rose  Society^.  The  varieties,  we  find,  were  Souvenir  d’Elise 
(twice),  Madame  Cusin,  Marfichal  Niel,  and  La  Boule  d’Or.  For  the 
last  year  or  two  circumstances  have  prevented  his  attending  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  shows  or  meetings  ;  but  he  still  exhibits  locally, 
and  is  not  often  beaten  in  East  Anglia,  except  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  of 
Colchester.  During  the  present  year  the  veteran  rosarian  not  only 
won  the  cup  for  amateurs  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  but  also  was  first, 
defeating  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  in  both  the  open  classes. 

The  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  is  a  genuine  amateur,  and  with  the  excep¬ 


tion  of  some  help  in  manuring,  digging  and  planting  attends  to  all  the 
requirements  of  his  Roses  with  his  own  hands.  But  not  only  is  he  a 
Rose  grower  of  the  keenest  pattern,  he  is  specially  fond  of  Water 
Lilies,  Violets  and — autumnal  Strawberries  1  On  another  page  of  this 
issue  we  illustrate  his  achievements  with  “the  king  of  small  fruits,” 
and  his  own  pen  has  discussed  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Violets  he  has 
tried,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  their  cultural  needs. 

The  Water  Lilies  this  year,  alas  !  went  to  form  caddis  worms — 
those  peculiar  aquatic  grubs  that  encase  themselves  in  grains  of 
sand  or  shell,  wood,  straw  or  leaves — which  ate  the  young  growths  in 
their  earliest  formation  ;  and  discovery  was  not  made  till  the  Lilies’ 
season  was  far  spent.  Of  the  long  beds  of  Roses  out  on  the  lawn 
before  the  quiet  old  Rectory,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  budded  Briars 
— the  huds  already',  in  late  September,  grown  up  six  inches  on  some  of 
the  trees — of  these  we  may  not  write  here,  but  must  rest  content  with 
the  simple  reference. 

As  author  of  “  The  Book  of  the  Rose  ”  (Macmillan),  which  was 
published  in  1894,  and  a  second  thoroughly  revised  edition  in  1902, 
Mr.  Foster-Melliar’s  name  will  long  be  kept  in  remembrance,  for  it  is 
the  best  handbook  the  Rose  exhibitor  has  before  him, 

Mr.  Conway  Jones. 

Mr.  Conway  Jones,  of  Blenheim  House,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  amateur  rosarians  in  tbe  West,  and  exhibits, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  in  London  and  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
provincial  shows  than  any  other  amateur  from  Gloucester  or  the 
neighbouring  counties.  He  went  to  Glasgow  this  year  with  nine 
exhibits  and  was  rewarded  by  eight  successes,  including  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  and  was  a  close  second  for  the  trophy. 
At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Conway  Jones  stood  first  for  the  twenty-four 
varieties,  besides  securing  other  testimonies  to  his  skill  both  here  and 
at  Hereford,  Bath,  and  Reading. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Ro^e  Society  he  watches  its  interests 
in  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  and  doubtless  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
“beat  the  drum”  at  the  (propoFcd)  visit  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  Gloucester  next  year.  We  believe  that  the  provincial  show 
will  be  held  there  in  1904.  And  naturally,  at  the  founding  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Rose  Society  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Conway  Jones 
was  a  leader,  and  has  always  been  a  prominent  member  of  that  body 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  lover  of  Roses  at  the 
annual  general  gatherings  of  rosarians  at  Westminster,  from  which 
his  genial  personality  would  be  missed,  and  we  know  from  experience 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  encouraging  many  of  his  friends  to 
become  cultivators  of  flowers  and  devotees  of  gardening.  He  is 
always  whiling  to  render  assistance  to  beginners.  In  a  letter  to  us  he 
once  observed  :  — “  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  and  my  rosery  is  my  great 
hobby  and  pleasure.  My  favourite  Roses  are  the  Teas,  though  I  must 
acknowledge  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  very  beautiful  and  delightful  to 
grow.  I  know  of  no  better  recreation  for  a  business  man  than  Rose 
growing,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  induced  many  of  ray  friends 
and  neighbours  to  take  up  the  hobby,  very  much  to  their  delight  and 
advantage.” 

Mr.  Edward  Mawley. 

As  honorary  secretary  to  the  National  Roie  Society,  Mr.  Mawhy 
has  the  success  or  non-success  of  that  body  largely  in  his  hands. 
Since  the  late  honorary  secretary  (Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain)  retired 
owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  Mr.  Mawley  has  proved  that  he  is 
determined  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
progress,  though  naturally  he  had  the  brunt  of  the  work  upon  him 
during  the  later  years  of  his  co  ordination  in  the  secretariat.  When 
he  firh  became  aUacbed  to  the  National  Rose  Society  he  was  living  at 
Croydon  in  Surrey,  where  he  never  grew  more  than  400  plaihs 
(Roses);  but  so  successful  was  he  at  the  exhibitions,  that  he  waa 
called  the  “  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.”  With  the  e.xception  of 
the  year  1894,  we  believe  Mr.  Mawley  has  exhibited  at  every  show  of 
the  N.R.S.  as  well  as  at  its  provincial  centres  from  year  to  year. 

In  1888  the  rosarian  left  Croydou  for  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,. 
Hertfordshire,  and  on  the  rather  cold  clay  there,  he  cultivates  both 
Roses  and  Dahlia'',  these  being  specialised.  In  the  year  1894  Mr. 
Mawley  varlu  ed  to  Hitchiu,  and  his  judgment  served  him  well  in 
this  contest  with  the  champion  grower,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  from 
whom  he  won  the  honours  of  the  day.  Truly,  ’twas  bearding  the 
lion  in  his  den.  But  the  Berkhamsted  Roses  had  excelled  previously, 
we  mean  specially,  for  in  1888  Mr.  Alavley  secured  the  medal  for  the 
best  H.B.,  aud  in  1892  for  the  leading  Tea.  He  exhibits  at  a  number 
0  the  noted  slow's  in  the  Home  Counties  w'ith  distinction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Mawdey  is  the  compiler  of 
this  journal’s  Rose  and  Dahlia  analyses,  both  of  which  are  models  of 
careful  preparation,  and  invaluable  as  records.  For  many  years  he 
also  contributed  the  section  in  the  “Rosarians’  Year  Book,”  entitled 
“  The  Weather  of  the  Rose  Year,”  and  we  believe  that  at  Berkhamsted 
he  has  the  most  carefully  equipped  private  meteorological  observatory 
in  the  country.  He  is  secretary  to  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
with  a  seat  on  the  Council ;  and  besides  other  writing8,_he  annually 
prepares  the  I’lienological  Record  for  that  Society',  and  this  Record 
takes  account  of  the  dates  of  the  coming  and  going  of  migratory 
birds,  the  opening  of  certain  well-known  flowers,  the  falling  of 

leaves  Ac. _ in  short,  the  natural  pjhenoniena  of  Nature.  Mr.  Mawley, 

therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  the  Motherland,  doing 
good  work  in  a  very  quiet  way,  and  be  is  well  assisted  and  encouraged 
by  his  wife. 
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Mr.  Conway  Jones. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 


Prefatory  we  may  remark  that  Mr. 

Herbert  E.  Molyneux,  of  the  world  of 
Poses,  has  no  family  relationship  to  the 
other  Jlr.  ilolyueux,  famed  mostly  in 
comiectioti  ^^iLh  the  Chfj’santhemum, 
the  lioral  queen  of  the  autumn  and 
winter.  He  is  one  of  the  younger 
generation  of  amateur  rosarians,  in  the 
front  rank  as  an  exhibitor,  and  though 
his  garden  at  Balham  is  well  within  the 
six  miles  area  of  Charing  Cross,  where 
the  smokiness  may  be  said  to  constitute 
a  grievance,  he  is  yet  successful  wherever 
his  dowers  go.  This  year  he  did  well  at 
Sutton  in  Surrey,  and  at  Harrow,  as 
elsewhere;  while  the  year  before,  though 
he  only  put  three  boxes  in  competition, 
owing  to  family  bereavement,  he  never¬ 
theless  won  two  first  prizes  and  one 
second,  as  well  as  two  silver  medals — 
surely  not  a  bad  day’s  work. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Moly- 
neu.v  read  a  paper  before  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  in  December  last  year  on 
“Pose-Growing  Near  Large  Towns,” 
which  was  so  much  appreciated  that  it 
has  since  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  after  having  been  incorporated  in  vol.  xxvii., 
part  4,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal.  That  paper  has  the  right  spirit, 
the  true  rosariau’s  love  for  his  flowers,  running  along  its  lines,  and  we  hope  its 
message  may  have  searched  the  hearts  of  even  a  few  suburban  residents  whose 
inclinations  are  horticultural,  and  only  require  encouragement.  “  What  man  has 
done,  man  may  do.” 

Mr.  Molyneux  is  one  of  the  joint  auditors  of  the  National  Rose  Society  and  also  a 
member  of  the  committee.  He  has  done  good  work  as  honorary  local  secretary,  and 
is  well  known  as  a  judge  at  the  Temple  Pose  Show  and  at  others  near  Loudon.  His 
pen,  too,  finds  occasional  employment  in  describing  “  Roses  ”  through  the  gardening 
Press. 

Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts. 

Mr.  F.  Page-Roberts  begair  Pose  growdng  at  Scole  Rectory,  Norfolk,  in  1876  in  the 
poorest  of  sandy  soils  sloping  to  the  south.  He  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1881  in 
that  excellent  class  for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
shows,  and  won  one  of  the  prizes.  From  that  year,  although  the  severe  winters  of  1891- 
92-93  killed  more  than  2,000  Teas,  and  he  again  lost  a  great  many  in  the  winter  of  ’9-5  — 
lie  exhibited  successfully,  nevertheless,  in  the  principal  classes  fot  Teas,  being  first 
lour  times  in  five  years — the  years  when  the  principal  class  for  Teas  was  raised 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  He  moved  This  year  (1903)  from  Halstead,  Kent,  where 
Ms  Roses  were  beginning  to  do  well,  to  Strathfieldsaye  Rectory  in  Hampshire. 
This  time  he  has  a  real  Rose  soil  to  deal  with.  He  show’ed  only  once  this  year 
—at  the  Reading  Rose  Show — winning  three  first  prizes,  one  second,  and  the  prize 
for  the  best  Rose,  with  flowers  cut  from  the  trees  that  were  moved  in  March.  The  Rev. 


Page-Roberts  attends  to  the  trees  entirely  himself,  and  if  he  could  win  prizes  with 
Roses  on  a  poor  sandy  soil  in  Norfolk,  where  will  he  stand  now,  when  he  has  “a  real 
Rose  soil?”  There  will  be  increased  zest  in  the  shows  wherever  the  Strathfieldsaye 
Roses  meet  those  from  the  east,  the  north  or  the  metropolitan  area.  Mr.  Page-Roberts 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  is  a  faithful  attender  of  its 
meetings. 

Rev.  J  H.  Pemberton. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  a  gentleman  of  great  energy,  and  what  lime  he  can  afford  from  his 
clerical  duties  in  a  poor  and  thickly  popnlated  district,  he  devotes  to  Rose  culture.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  revive  a  iaste  for  the  “garden”  Roses,  for  at  a  National  Rose 
Society’s  show,  held  at  South  Kensington,  he  staged  twelve  varieties  of  old-fashioned 
Roses  in  boxes,  labelling  them  “  Grandmothers’  Roses,”  giving  delight  to  hosts  of  the 
visitors,  who  would  be  sure  to  remember  an  exhibit  of  this  nature.  These  old  Roses 
were  a  few  found  by  Mr.  Pemberton  in  his  own  garden,  which,  by  the  way,  was  his 
father’s  and  grandfather’s  before  him. 

Living  at  Romford,  a  little  to  the  east  of  London,  it  might  be  thought  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  staging  first-rate  blossoms,  but  he  does  it.  Moreover,  the  work  is  all  done 
by  himself  and  his  equally  devoted  sister,  except  some  of  the  digging  and  hoeing,  and 
truly  4,000  Rose  bushes  require  much  loving  care.  The  enthusiastic  cleric,  however, 
knows  his  plants  by  heart,  and  is  never  in  a  quandary  wffien  blooms  are  to  be  selected. 

And  Mr.  Pemberton  is  an  out-and-out  exhibitor  ;  ho  has  staged  at  a  show  on  .Jure  18 
(1896),  and  continued  all  the  while  to  August  4,  exhibiting  forty-nine  times  and  winning 
forty-eight  prizes,  including  two  challenge  trophies,  and  two  cups  and  medals.  If  that 
is  not  a  record,  we  want  to  hear  where  the  record  lies!  He  has  been  amongst  Roses 
from  childhood.  His  father  taught  him  to  bud,  prune,  graft,  Ac.,  while  he  was  still  a 

lad,  and  so  far  back  as  1874  he  won  his 
lirstpremieraward.  Exhibitingatthein- 
augural  showof  the  National  Rose  Society 
in  St.  James’  Hall  in  aclass  for  twelvedis- 
tinct  varieties, hecamesecond  outof  forty 
competiiors,  and  has  never  been  absent 
from  one  exbibition  of  the  “  National.” 

Amongst  other  successes,  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton  has  been  first  three  times  in  the 
amateurs’  trophy  class  ;  been  second  six 
times,  and  thrice  third,  but  never  out  of 
it  altogether.  The  Jubilee  trophy  has 
also  fallen  to  him  four  times.  As  a  judge 
of  Roses  he  is  always  in  request,  for  he 
knows  varieties  exceptionally  well.  He 
always  forms  one  of  the  adjudicators  in 
the  nurserymen’s  great  c’ass  for  seventy, 
two  distinct  varieties, which  honour  could 
only  be  accorded  to  very,  very  few. 
Mr.  Pemberton  vvrites  a  good  deal  to  the 


Mr.  H.  Molyneux. 


gardening  papers,  and  is  now  the  leading 
spirit  in  a  movement  to  get  the  National 
Rose  Society  to  establish  two-days  Rose 
shows.  As  a  vice-president  of  that 
body  he  takes  the  keenest  interest  in 
its  working. 


Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts. 
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Tho  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 


Rev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 
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Roses  in  America. 


As  I  never  vas  in  America,  it  seems  likely  that  “A.  W.” 
(page  349)  knows  mare  about  Rose!  culture  there  than  I  do.  I 
simply  relied  upon  the  information  .sent  me,  bj"  pamphlets, 
papers,  and  letters.  The  pamphlet  related  to  the  growing  of 
Roses  in  Oregon,  a  Western  State,  and  the  author  certainly 
give.s  one  to  understand  that  most  of  his.  plants  are  budded, 
either  cn  Manetti  or  the  Briar.  He  admits  that  some  prefer 
them  on  their  own  roots;  but,  like  everyone  who  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience,  finds  it  only  answers  for  certain  varieties.  I 
am  much  surprised  to  hear  that  American  nur.serynien  can  grow 
their  indoor  blooms  for  sale  on  cuttings  which  are  afterwards 
thrown  away.  I  thought  they  were  budded,  or  more  probably 
grafted,  cn  Manetti. — W.  R.  R.villem. 


Wire  Net  for  Peas  and  Strawberries. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  papers  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  number,  I  came  across  a  paragraph  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  Jdxirnal  af  Hx.rficulfiire  twenty-eight  years  old,  which 
is  worth  reprinting. 

“  Wire  Net  for  Pe.vs  and  Strawberries. 

“  To  obtain  Pea  sticks  in  most  of  the  localities  of  the 
three  islands  is  no  joke  ;  therefore  this  year  I  ordered  a 
cjuantity  of  10-yard  lengths  of  wire  netting,  2  feet  wide  and 
3-inch  meshes;  these  I'use  for  Peas  and  Strawberries.  For 
the  latter  a  2-feet  breadth  put  over  in  spring  like  an  arch 
enables  them  to  rise  while  in  bloom  through  the  meshes,  and 
when  they  are  ripe  they  are  cut  of  the  clay,  clean  for  the 
mouth,  beautiful  to  the  eyesight,  and  oinamentai;  and  for 
Peas  I  certainly  prefer  the  half-hoop  or  arch  also  with  them. 
For  a  10-yard  length  of  netting  twelve  pins  of  wood  are  re- 
(|uired,  14  inch  square  and  12  inches  Icng,  pointed  at  one 
end,  .‘^ix  pieces  of  galvanised  wire  1  yard  long,  with  four 
staples  of  the  same  material ;  fix  one  of  these  upon  two  pins, 
leaving  2  feet  clear  to  form  your  arch  for  the  wire,  drive 
your  pins  into  the  ground  upon  each  side  of  your  Peas  (say 
0  or  8  inches),  form  your  arch  neatly,  and  fix  your  wire  over 
these,  and  use  Carter’s  Farly  Gem  Pea,  and  if  your  land 
is  what  it  ought  to  be  you  will  have  a  return  of,  may  be,  a 
hundredfold.  These  rvith  me  this  year  are  fully  2  feet  high, 
beating  all  the  others  in  a  canter  for  quantitj’  and  quality. 
If  taller  kinds  are  grown  your  arch  of  wire  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  thereto.  The  kinds  I  hav'e  this  year  are  Ringleader, 
Laxton’s  Alpha,  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  Dwarf  Green  Mam¬ 
moth,  Fillbaskot,  and  Me  Lean’s  Best  of  All.  Each  and  all 
of  them  are  fine  crops.  The  Strawberries  are  Keen’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  President,  and  Elton  Pine.  I  trust  this  may  be  useful 
to  all  gardeners,  but  more  so  to  such  as  I  am.  My  early 
Peas  are  finished,  and  the  gleanings  saved  for  seed  next 
year.  Since  A\riting  tlie  foregoing  I  have  drawn  from  a 
line  (sown  in  April  with  12oz.s  of  Hairs’  Mammoth),  the 
produce  of  two  Peas  which  I  solved,  and  counting  the  10 
yards  T  find  there  are  tivent.y  or  more  plants  on  the  yard, 
say  200  equal  to  those  sent  you,  as  everj'  plant  ivill  give 
the  half  of  these  two — viz.,  over  forty  pods  each.  All 
wrinkled  Peas  should  be  sprung,  picked,  and  planted.  My 
experience  for  myself  and  others  exceeds  half  a  century, 
and  I  am  now — Old  Secta'.  Jack,  JrJhiiirih,  NJiC 

I  have  for  many  years  used  rvire  netting  instead  of  sticks 
for  Peas,  though  not  in  the  ivay  described  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph.  But  for  Strawberries  I  have  never  used  it,  and  think 
the  idea  an  excellent  one.  Possibly  it  escaped  my  notice  at  the 
time  of  publication,  but  there  is  another  possible  reason  for  not 
trying  it  at  the  time.  There  rvas,  on  the  Longleat  estate,  a 
steam  engine  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  including  chaff-cutting. 
For  protecting  Strawberries  I  used  strarv,  cut  1-4  or  2  inches  in 
length,  and  found  verv  few  slug-eaten  fruits;  for  slugs  do  not 
like  a  shifting  carpef.  I  am  not  now  in  a  portion  to  grow  Straw¬ 
berries,  but  commend  the  wire  netting  to  those  who  are.  For 
Peas  that  are  sown  in  single  drills,  the  plan  I  adopt  to  support 
them  is  to  drive  stakes  about  4  feet  apart,  along  tbe  centre  of 
the  row  at  the  time  of  sewing,  and  fix  the  ivire  netting  singly 
and  upright  to  these  stakes,  keeping  it  three  inches  away  from 
fhe  soil.  It  Avill  be  found  that  as  soon  as  a  tendril  is  formed  it 
will  eagerly  catch  hold  of  the  netting,  and  in  the  course  of  a  da.y 
or  two  you  ivill  have  a  difficulty  in  pulling  it  awa,y  without 
breaking.  In  case  of  a  plant  failing  to  catch  hold  (which  but 
rarely  happens),  I  have  a  feiv  pieces  of  wire  bent  S-fashion  close 


at  hand,  ju.st  to  give  it  a  hitch  uji,  and  it  scon  takes  care  of 
itself. 

In  another  part  of  the  Journal  enclosed  you  will  see  I  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  back  to  cultivation  the  long- 
neglected  perennials. — 4Villi.aji  Taylor,  Bath. 

[In  the  old  copy  sent  by  Mr.  Taylor  (dated  August  19,  1875) 
an  article  b.y  him  entitled  “  Gems  of  the  Herbaceous  Border,”  is 
furnished  as  leader. — Ed.] 

Potato,  The  Factor. 

In  contrast  to  the  “  phenomenal  ”  yield  of  Sir  John 
Llewelyn  Potato  recorded  in  your  issue  of  October  8,  page  335, 
may  I  cite  tliei  following? — Mr.  Edward  Leeson,  Top  Common, 
Hucknail  Torkard,  planted  in  spring,  under  ordinai-y  esn- 
ditions,  lib  of  Bobbie’s  new  Potato,  “The  Factor,”  and  has 
just  lifted  (31  lbs  of  saleable  tubers.  It  rvill,  therefore,  be  allowed 
that  this  variet.y  holds  its  own  as  a  most  productve  sort. 
It  is  also  a  good  disease  resi.ster,  keeps  well,  and  cooks  beauti¬ 
fully. — John  A.  Simpson. 

- <»o»> - 

Autumn  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  especially  ivlien  dealing 
Avith  trees  that  have  for  various  reasons  become  croAvded,  if 
time  permits,  to  take  in  hand  at  once  the  Avork  of  thinning 
the  growths.  Before  the  foliage  is  doAvn  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  discerning  Avhich  branches  Avill  be  best  removed  and  which 
alloAved  to  remain.  I  am  convinced  that  far  too  manj^  pyramids 
and  bush  trees  in  our  gardens  carry  too  great  a  number  of 
branches.  The  centres  are  thus  rendered  thick  and  impervious 
to  sun  and  air,  and  the  fruit,  Avhen  there  is  any  upon  the 
sunless  side  of  the  trees,  i,s  too  frequently  devoid  of  colour,  and 
also  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  lacks  flavour.  I  saAV  some 
pyramid  Pears  in  spring,  Avhose  exterior  Avas  practically  as 
dense  as  a  Avail,  and  this,  Avhen  growth  Avas  ju.st  beginning. 
Hoav  such  trees  can  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactorj'  crops 
is  a  mystery. — J.  W. 


The  Colouring  of  Apples. 

I  harm  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  the  kindlj'  notice 
they  haA'e  given  to  the  questions  asked  under  this  head.  “  W.R. 

Raillem  ”  tells  us,  on  page  380,  that  cold  “  snaps  ”  help  Amry 

much  to  increase  the  colour  of  fruit.  Or’er  and  OA'cr  again  I 

hav^e  had  the  same  phenomenon  cited;  and,  indeed,  no  one  can 

deny  that  sharp  “snaps”  cause  a  quick  transformation  to  bright 
colours.  "  tv.  S.”  furnishes  an  array  of  factors  ;  and  his  remarks 
are  good.  When  I  Avrote,  hoAvever,  I  had  in  my  mind  pot-trees 
(these  particularly)  that  are  cultiA'ated  in  ei'ery  respect  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  grcAving  side  by  side  for  years ;  and  asked 
Which  has  the  greater  influence  (on  such  tree.s)  the  .sun.  or  Avind 
and  rain?  Root-pruning,  therefore,  is  outside  the  strict  limits 
of  the  argument.  Nor  can  soil  be  considered,  seeing  that  com¬ 
parisons  Avere  made  not  AA'ith  every  factor  that  Avould  tend  to 
give  colour,  but  only  Avith  sun  versus  rain  and  Avind.  GiA'eii 
orchard,  or  pot  fruit  trees,  granting  proper  culture,  Avhat  then? 
Is  a  sunny  year  moie  beneficial  than  a  year  of  dull  skies,  Avind 
and  rain?  The  Editor  notes  that  Bunyard’s  pot-trees  Avere 
“finished  in  the  open-air,  and  not  under  glass”;  and  if  the 
fruits  Avere  uncoloured  Avhen  taken  out  of  doors,  hoAV  inagni- 
ficcntl.y  they  had  coloured  in  this  boisterous,  rainy^  season ! 

I  Avas  quite  averse  to  the  Avind  and  -rain  asscA-eration  Avhen 
visiting  the  nur.series  referred  to,  and  it  Avas  m,y  remark 
that  the  fruits  on  pot-trees  Avere  remarkably  Avell  coloured  that 
brought  out  the  referenca  to  the  Avind  and  rain.  I  was 
astonished,  and  cn  my  making  cbseiwation  got  the  reply  already 
quoted  (page  359). — Lam.asool. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  point,  and  as  discussion  is  invited 
I  Avillingly  advancs  a  fcAv  remarks.  The  main  question  Avhich 
“  Lainasool  ”  asks  is,  “  Are  the  influences  of  Avind  and  rain  greater 
in  their  effect  on  colouring  fruits  than  sunshine?”  This  perti¬ 
nent  question  is  apparently  asked  because  a  firm  of  fruit  growers 
haA'e  recently  informed  “  Lamasool  ”  that  they  Avould  rather  be 
Avithout  the  sun  than  the  Avind  and  rain.  That  idea  Avill  doubtless 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  majorit.y  of  “Journal”  readens,  and 
I  am  iuclined  to  think  that  the  firm  in  ciuestion  coiiA’eyed  only 
an  inroinijJde  idea  of  the  thoughts  they  intended  to  express. 
Without  sunshine  the  fruit  groAver  can  do  nothing;  and  yet  all 
c'ose  observers  knoAv  that  both  Avind  and  rain  do  much  toAvards 
hastening  the  colouring  pi'oce.s.s  in  fruits — under  cerfciin  ean- 
dUians.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  proportionate  di.stribution 
of  food,  light,  Avarmth,  air,  and  moisture.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  have  too  much  sunshine  Avhen  other  essential  conditions  are 
absent,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  have  too  little  .sun-hino 
and  too  much  Avind  and  rain. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  hoAv  various  conditions 
may  effect  the  colouring  process,  it  is  neces.sary  to  remember 
the  folloAving  facts  :  The  soil  mu.st  be  sufficiently  rich  to  siTpu  y 
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the  tree  with  all  the  necessary  foods  obtained  from  the  soil ; 
there  must  be  sufficient  moisture  to  dissolve  those  foods  ;  sun¬ 
light  is  needed  to  allow  the  leaves  to  elaborate  food  from  the  air  ; 
a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  soil  and  throughout  the  branches 
is  necessary  to  secure  healthy  growth,  well  ripened  wood,  and 
active  leaves;  and  in  the  case  of  Apples  the  fruits  must  be  fully 
exposed  to  light,  or  they  will  not  colour  perfectly — that  is,  they 
will  not  assume  their  hriijhiesf  tints,  although  they  will  change 
their  colour  after  being  gathered. 

Every  experienced  cultivator  knows  that  when  trees  carrying 
heavy  crops  are  fed  with  suitable  manures  the  fruits  colour 
better,  as  a  rule,  than  when  no  feeding  is  practised,  and  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  gain  size  at  the  expense  of  colour  by  feeding 
too  liberally  with  nitrogenous  manures,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  necessary  to  secure  high  colour.  The 
above  facts — which  are,  I  believe,  generally  recognised — .should 
lead  one  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  coloured  fruits 
are  obtained  during  seasons  when  sunshine  and  rain  are  balanced 
in  suitable  proportions  for  crops  generally,  and  when  there  is 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  movin'/  atmosphere  at  colouring  time. 
This  is  really  borne  out  in  iiractice,  for  during  very  hot,  dry 
summers  many  fruits  do  not  colour  so  well  as  during  cooler  ones, 
simply  because  the  food  in  the  soil — through  lack  of  moisture — ■ 
does  not  dissolve  quickly  enough  to  supply  the  trees’  needs. 
During  a  season  winch  is  hot  and  dry  up  till  the  middle  or  end 
of  September,  with  copious  rains  after  that  time,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  the  sunshine.  Apples  are 
somewhat  lacking  in  colour  till  the  rains  come,  and  then  take 
on  a  brilliant  hue  rapidly.  Comparatively  cold  nights  are  also 
undoubtedly  conducive  to  high  colour. 

Now  I  come  to  the  real  point  :  Do  wind  and  rain  exercise  a 
more  beneficial  effect  on  the  colouring  of  fruits  than  either  sun 
or  cold  nights?  If  so,  why?  My  opinion  is  that  they  do,  at  a 
certain  stage,  but  that  they  would  not  do  so  in  the  absence  of 
sunshine  over  a  long  period ;  and  what  I  consider  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  colouring  Apples  are  the  following:  A  soil  moist  from 
recent  rains:  bright  sunshine  for  several  hours  daily;  a  breezy 
and  constantly  moving  atmosphere,  as  distinguished  from  a  very 
strong  wind  ;  and,  lastly,  cold  nights.  My  reasons  for  the  opinion 
exijressed  above  are  the.se :  Sunlight  is  needed  to  create  the 
energy  by  the  leaves  to  retain  and  elaborate  carbon  [carbo¬ 
hydrates]  ;  in  windy  weather  there  is  a  more  rapid  circulation 
of  air  around  the  leaves  than  during  calm  days,  and  tnerefore 
the  leaves  can  absorb  the  gases  of  the  air  more  cjuickly  than  when 
opposite  conditions  prevail.  Cold  nights  check  growth,  and  the 
elaborated  food  is  therefore  largely  available  for  coaip’ctiug 
the  ripening  process;  rains  moisten  the  soil,  keep  the  leaves 
fresh  and  clean,  and  possibly  leaves  can  absorb  the  ammonia 
brought  down  by  rain  to  a  greater  extent  than  scientists  genera. ly 
imagine.  No  amount  of  .sunshine  will'  make  up  for  lack  o'- 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  it  .seems  that  only  quite  a  moderate 
amount  of  sunshine  is  necessary  at  ripening  time  to  bring  about 
the  chemical  changes  which  provide  colouring  matter,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  fruit  is  fully  exirosed 
to  light — Warwick. 

Potato  Harvesting. 

The  “Home  Farm”  correspondent,  in  your  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  is  concerned  about  Potato  harvesting.  He  states  that 
he  is  in  favour  of  the  digger,  as  it  moves  the  whole  ridge ;  and 
speaks  of  rotary  fork  diggers,  but  presumably  they  are  of  early 
make.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  reference  made  to  a  new  invention 
which  dug,  graded,  and  basketed  the  tubers.  I  believe  it  was  a 
German  invention  ;  but  I  ought  to  be  more  definite,  and  to  do  so 
I  will  use  the  words  of  a  gi’eat  American  grower.  He  says:  If 
you  intend  to  grow  Potatoes  for  profit  you  must  have  a  good 
digger.  If  I  could  sell  my  experience,  with  Potato-digger  agents 
and  manufacturers,  for  what  it  has  co.st  me,  I  should  be  well-tc^ 
do.  There  are  good  diggers,  but  you  must  make  preparation 
before  digging.  If  the  gi’ound  is  foul  the  weeds  and  trash  must 
be  cleared  off  by  a  “  mower  ”  and  rake.  If  the  ground  is  dry 
and  hard,  a  slanting  toothed  harrow  should  be  run  between  the 
rows  to  break  the  crust,  thus  giving  the  digger  a  better  chance 
cf  separating  the  tubers  from  the  soil.  I  am  convinced  tliat  the 
Hoover  digger  is  the  best  all  round  digger;  firstly  because  it  is 
the  only  digger  that  separates  the  tubers  from  the  trash  ;  secondly 
because  it  leaves  the  tubers  in  a  narrower  row,  and  right  out  cf 
the  way  of  the  horses  and  wheels  when  digging  the  next  row: 
thirdly  because  the  Hoover  separates  the  tnbei’s  from  the  soil 
by  a  forward  and  backward  slide,  thus  allowing  the  tubers  to 
slide  off  without  bruising,  instead  of  tossing  them  np  as  others 
do:  fourthly  this  digger  is  strongly  made  and  will  bear  the  strain 
of  heayy  and  hard  soil  :  finally  it  has  no  cogs,  is  lower  geared, 
and  dirtproof  in  its  bearings.  I  use  four  horses  abreast  and  for  a 
day’s  hauling  two  teams  should  be  used.  Poys  do  all  my  pick¬ 
ing.  and  with  tough  skinned  Potatoes  I  load  the  Avaggons  direct, 
saving  the  bother  and  labour  of  sacks  and  boxes.” 

This  is  an  outline  of  this  big  Iowa  grower’s  digging  methods: 
and  from  his  remarks  I  iudge  tl’.e  Hoover  dio'ger  to  be  as  marvel¬ 
lous  in  its  work  as  is  the  reaper  and  selfTbinder  amongst  Corn. 
-T.  A.  W. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

Prizes  for  Cut  Chrysanthemum  Blooms,  P-ti:/. 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  your  readers  in  goieral,  and  Chrysanthemum  growers  in 
particular,  as  to  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
above-named  Society  in  offering  a  prize  of  the  money  value  of 
£3G  10s.  for  thirty-six  Chiysanthemum  blooms  confineit  to 
yroweis  irifhin  the  munici/jal  houwlai  ies  of  E'linhuri/h  and 
Leith  ;  and  the  offering  of  a  money  prize  of  only  £33  open  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  for  a  like  number  of  blooms.  Certainly  there 
is  a  Challenge  Cup  given  with  the  latter,  but  as  it  never  becomes 
the  Avinner’s  property,  it  is  of  no  value  to  him.  If  pi'eferences 
cf  this  kind  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Executive  of  this 
Society,  they  may  be  offering  next  year  a  larger  prize,  confined 
to  a  500  yard  radius  of  Wai'erley  Market !  May  I  ask  those  in¬ 
terested,  Hoav  this  can  benefit  the  Society  (throughout  Scotland), 
or  fulfil  in  any  Avay  the  objects  for  Avhich  it  Avas  instituted? 
In  my  opinion  it  seems  absurd  to  giAm  so  really  yaluable  a  prize 
to  such  a  confined  area  (AA’liere  there  are  so  fcAv  noted  goAvers), 
and  call  it  the  Queen  Alexandra  iirize.  Prizes  Avith  such  titles 
are  generally  “  open,”  so  as  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  the 
finest  productions,  and  the  imblic  Avill  naturally  expect  to  see 
such  in  this  class.  Will  they  do  so  ?  — Interested. 


A  National  Potato  Society. 

A  proposal  haying  been  made  to  establish  a  National  Potato 
Society,  it  Avould  be  of  interest  to  haye  the  opinions  on  the 
matter  of  those  avIio  specialise  in  Potatoes.  We  publish  tAvo 
extracts  from  letters  received  from  leading  firms  in  ansAver  to 
an  iuAutation  from  us,  and  Ave  have  receh’ed  other  letters  bearing 
the  spirit  (.'■o  far)  of  “  benoA'olent  neutrality.” 

“  We  gladly  respond  to  your  suggestion  that  Ave  should  express 
our  AueAvs  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  Potato  Society.  In 
vicAv  of  the  excitement  caused  by  sensational  paragraphs  in  pro- 
A'incial  papers,  it  Avould  certainly  seem  desirable  that  some  central 
authority  should  exist  Avhich  Avould  be  competent  to  express  an 
opinion  for,  or  against,  the  value  of  neAv  Potatoes,  for  Avhich 
such  high  prices  are  asked.  In  the  outline  Ave  have  seen  of  the 
proposed  Society  there  is  so  little  detail  that  it  is  ((uite  impossible 
to  say  Avhether  such  a  Society  Avould  or  Avould  not  be  in  a  position 
to  test  the  Potatoes  thoroughly.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that 
a  considerable  acreage  of  land  Avould  be  necessary,  and  the 
cultivation  itself  Avould  be  very  co.stljN  It  occurs  to  us  that  noAv 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  possessed  of  so  valuable  a  neAv 
garden,  it  might  possibly  be  better  to  approach  the  Council  of 
that  Society  Avith  a  AueAv  of  ascertaining  Avhether  they  Avould  be 
Avilling  to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking.  In  vieAv  of  the  splendid 
Avork  Avhich  the  Society  has  done  in  the  pa^it,  such  a  proposal, 
if  accepted,  Avould,  Ave  feel  sure,  command  the  confidence  of  all.” 

“We  are  in  favour,”  Avrites  another  firm,  "of  the  formation 
of  the  Potato  Society  proposed.  The  Potato  is  an  article  of  such 
A'ital  importance  to  the  Avell-being  of  the  community  that  a 
National  Society  should  liaAm  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of 
suxjport,  if  it  is  prepared  to  undertake  Avork  Avhich  Avill  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  valuable  to  groAvers.  What  such  Avork  ought  to  be  Avill 
readily  occur  to  all  practical  minds.” 


The  advisability  of  forming  a  society  of  the  above  description 
is  being  keenly  discussed  in  the  horticultural  Press,  and  some 
excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  matter  have  been  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  Avho  observes  that  Ave  are  on 
the  “eve  of  a  great  Potato  boom.”  I  think  Potato  groAvers 
generally  Avill  go  a  step  further  and  admit  that  Ave  are  "  in  the 
thick”  of  such  a  boom,  judging  by  the  .sensational  prices 
realised  by  some  recent  varieties.  Comsidering  the  rapidity 
at  Avhich  new  varieties  can  be  increased  Avhen  they  have  once 
been  xilaced  in  commerce,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Northern  Star  .‘should  still  be  so  high  in  price.  Good  though  it 
undoubtedly  is,  it  has  evidently  been  skilfully  manipulated  by 
the  Trade,  and  I  que.stion  if  Ave  have  not  already  reached  the 
height  of  the  boom  in  regard  to  highly  jAriced  varieties ;  but 
there  is  every  xjrobability  that  Potato-groAving  Avill  become  a 
much  more  important  industry  than  it  is  ei’en  noAv.  For  that 
reason  I  Avcicome  the  idea  of  forming  a  National  Society  in  favour 
of  the  “  noble  tuber,”  and  I  trust  that  gardeners,  and  all  in¬ 
terested  in  Potato-groAA-ing,  Avill  unite  and  take  steps  for  the 
formation  of  such  a  society.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  imiiort- 
ance  that  impetus  be  given  to  the  raising  of  real  disease-resisters, 
Avhich  croio  splendidly,  and  are  of  good  flavour:  and  Avhen  such 
have  been  obtained  their  merits  cannot  bo  too  Avidely  knoAvn. 
The  public  generally  should,  hoAvever,  have  some  real  guarantee 
before  they  purchase,  that  new  varieties  are  Avorthy  of  the 
gloAving  descriptions  given  cf  them.  In  this  respect  a  National 
Society  might  do  much  good  by  placing  a  hall  mark  on  approA-cd 
kinds  Avhicli  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  an  impartial  bodv 
of  experts.  Varieties  of  the  Potato.  hoAvever,  difter  so  much 
Avhen  groAvn  in  different  districts  and  on  different, soils,  that  the 
only  true  method  of  testing  them  is  the  one  Dir.  Wright  sugrgests, 
viz'.,  conducting  trial  plots  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. — H.  D. 
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Autumnal  Strawberries. 

I  do  not  think  niy  friend  “  J.  H.  D.”  (page  350)  has  laid 
sufficient  stress  upon  wliat  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  of  mv 
Kuocess  with  St.  Joseph  Strawberry.  Tlie  secret  is,  after  the 
chosen  runners  are  selected  to  root  around  the  original  plant, 
to  allow  no  more  runners  to  appear  at  all  on  the  whole  bed. 
After  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  over,  runners  appear  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  ahundancei,  and  should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as  they 
appear,*  the  bed  should  be  carefully  gone  over  at  least  every' 
other  day  during  August,  and  every'  runner  pinched  right  back 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  There  Avill  still  be  some  fruit,  a  small 
supply,  but  gradually  towards  the  end  of  August  more  and  more 
flower  trusses  will  appear  instead  of  xunners,  till  in  September 
hardly  anything  but  flower  trusses  are  formed.  The  September 
fruits  are  much  larger  as  well  as  much  more  numerous  than  the 
midsummer  crop,  but  I  have  not  yet  experienced  a  decent 
autumn  to  do  them  justice.  The  St.  Antoine  bed  was  burned 
twice  to  the  ground  in  the  second  week  in  June,  and  all  the 
ashes  were  clean  swept  away  ;  fresh  growth  was  obsei-^’ed  on  the 
third  day,  and  a  bloom  truss  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  ail  runners  were  suppressed  from  ordinary  Strawberries, 
the  plants  would  lasti  in  vigour  a  good  deal  longer  than  they 
generally  do. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Notes  on  Pines. 


Early  Forced  Fig  Trees  in  Pots. 

■Figs  are  receiving  more  attention  now  than  for  some  time 
past,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  ripe  Figs  are  very  whole¬ 
some,  and  early  Figs  are  very  much  i^rized  for  the  dessert.  Trees 
intended  for  affording  fruit  at  the  close  of  April  or  early  in  May 
will  now  need  dressing  with  an  insecticide,  all  those  advertised 
being  very  efficacious  when  properly  applied  by  implicitly  follow¬ 
ing  the  instructions.  Very  little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  the 
trees  having  been  regularly  stopped  during  the  growing  season  ; 
but  if  the  growths  are  too  crowded  and  irregular,  they  may  be 
thinned  to  render  the  trees  relatively  open  and  symmetrical. 

The  house  in  which  the  trees  are  forced  should  have  the 
woodwork  and  walls  washed  with  hot  water,  afterwards  lime¬ 
washing  the  latter  with  hot  lime  and  sulphur,  a  handful  of  the 
latter  to  each  pailful  of  limewash.  A  mild  bottom  heat  is  almost 
essential  to  a  successful  swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  earliest 
crop,  the  pots  being  raised  upon  loose  bricks,  pedestal  fashion, 
in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  bed,  and  so  that  the 
rims  of  the  pots  will  be  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  pit  edges. 
The  depth  of  the  pit  should  be  about  three  feet,  and  filled  with 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  pressed  firmly.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  overheating. — F.  K.  S. 

Late  Houses  of  Figs. 

Excessively  luxuriant  trees  should  be  attended  to  in  lifting 
and  root-pruning.  Fig  trees  can  hardly  have  the  roots  too  much 
restricted  for  fruitfulness,  being  also  more  under  control,  and 
can  be  fed  according  to  requirements.  Trees  in  unheated  honses 
should  have  free  ventilation,  and  when  the  leaves  fall  the  trees 
must  be  unloosed  from  the  trellis,  tied  together  in  convenient 
bundles,  and  made  safe  against  frost  with  some  straw  or  fern 
over  them,  encasing  the  bundles  in  mats.  In  heated  houses  this 
is  not  necessary,  but  the  trees  in  these  must  not  be  exposed  to 
severe  frost,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  ;  therefore  a  little 
warmth  will  be  necessary  in  severe  weather.  Trees  in  cool  houses 
should  have  the  roots  protected  by  a  covering  of  dry  material, 
and  close  up  to  the  stems. — Grow'er. 


As  growth  advances  more  or  less  in  these  plants  during  the 
winter  months,  and  doe.s  no  harm  provided  it  is  effected  by 
natural  means,  only  sufficient  fire  heat  being  employed  to 
sustain  the  plants  in  health  and  maintain  the  progress  made, 
they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass;  this  Avill  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  of  every  ray  of  light  and  sunshine  whenever  it 
prevails.  Though  the  plants  may  not  perceptibly  grow,  they 
store  essential  matter  in  spells  of  bright  weather,  and  become 
stouter  where  due  attention  is  given  to  keeping  the  glass  clean 
and  admitting  air  when  necessary.  The  sturdy  plant  throws  up 
a  large,  well  developed  fruit  in  due  season ;  but  the  drawn,  weakly 
plant,  though  large  in  leaf,  furnishes  a  much  smaller  fniit  on  a 
lanky  stem  at  an  uncertain  and  irregular  time.  To  give  the 
plants  the  benefit  of  clean  gla.ss,  therefore,  and  proximity  to  it 
without  touching,  is  to  grow  with  a  view  to  fruit ;  and  to  keep 
them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass  and  covered,  or 
beneath  glass  more  or  less  opaque  through  dirt,  is  to  produce 
foliage  instead  of  fruit.  The  beds  of  fermenting  materials  sub¬ 
side  considerably  through  decomposition,  and  freshly  made  up 
ones  settle  rapidly  unless  well  trodden  down.  In  either  case 
prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  raising  the  plants,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  and  in  doing  so  take 
care  not  to  chill  or  allow  them  to  become  overheated  at  the 
roots. 

New  beds  should  be  made  as  necessary.  The  best  plan  is  to 
remove  the  plants  to  a  structure  with  the  suitable  temperature, 
clear  out  the  old  fermenting  material,  supply  fresh,  and  not 
return  the  plants  until  the  beds  are  in  a  proper  condition.  To 
take  Pine  plants  from  a  warm  house  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  iflace 
chills  them,  and  returning  to  warm  beds  from  cool  quarters  acts 
in  the  opposite  direction,  sometimes  causing  them  to  “  bolt  ’’ — 
that  is,  throw  up  fruit  prematurely.  Oak,  Beech,  and  Spanish 
Chestnut  leaves  are  much  the  best,  as  they  are  more  durable 
than  others,  and  the  heat  is  consequently  niilder  and  lasts  longer. 
Tan,  of  course,  is  best  where  it  can  be  easily  secured,  and  about 
half  the  quantity  suffices;  but  leaves,  in  many  cases,  are  pro¬ 
curable  for  nothing  beyond  the  labour. 

It  is  a  good  and  necessary  practice  to  assist  the  plants  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  re.spective  requirements  before  Avinter.  If  not  done 
earlier,  it  should  be  attended  to  without  delay.  Fruiting  plants 
require  the  be.st  places,  to  SAvell  off  the  fruits  properly,  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  season  Avhen  natural  aid  is  at  a  minimunn  These 
plants  must  have  a  night  temperature  of  G5deg,  and  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day.  SAiccessional  plants  only  require  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60deg,  and  65deg  by  day,  AA'ith  an  advance  from  sun  heat — 
but  not  without  qir— to  76deg  to  75deg.  Young  plants  must  not 
be  brought  forward  too  rapidly,  because  they  are  not  prepared, 
nor  is  the  AA'inter  season  an  adA’isable  time  to  cause  them  to  make 
much  groAA'th,  and  they  Avill  progress  quite  fast  enough  and 
.satisfactorily  in  a  temperature  of  .55deg  to  60deg  at  night,  and 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  in  the  daytime,  above  AA'hich  A'entilate  freely, 
t.Akini:  carp  to  aA'oid  chills.-  Practice. 


Grapes  at  Pitcullen,  Perth. 

It  is  ahvays  interesting  to  have  a  AA'alk  through  the  fine 
gardens  at  Pitcullen,  but  more  e.specially  AA'hen  the  vineries  are 
at  their  best.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  gardener,  has  had  charge  here 
for  seA'enteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  is  AA'ell  knoAAn  as  a  Grape 
groAA'er  who  long  ago  aaoii  his  degree  in  open  competition.  There 
are  seven  houses  in  all  devoted  to  the  culth-ation  of  the  Vine 
at  Pitcullen,  and  each  of  these  has  its  interesting  features.  The 
earliest  house  at  the  time  of  my  A'isit  had  all  the  fruit  cut,  and 
the  Vines  Avere  making  preparation  for  next  year’s  crop.  Mr. 
Le.slie  does  not  believe  in  leai'ing  anything  to  chance,  but  uses 
every  means  to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  well  ripened,  as  only 
such  AA'ood  AA'ill  produce  first-class  bunches.  Hamburghs  are 
chiefly  groAA’n  in  this  house,  and  the  Vines  (lA-hich  are  only  a  fcAA' 
yeai's  old)  annually  yield  excellent  crops.  In  the  next  house  Ave 
find  Hamburghs,  Madresfield  Court,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  one 
or  tAA'o  others.  Madresfield  Court  does  splendidly,  producing 
beautiful  bunches  and  invariably  colouring  Avell.  A  small  rod 
of  Diamond  Jubilee  Avas  also  here,  and  this  is  a  very  handsome 
Grape,  beautiful  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  unfortunately  its 
quality  is  only  second-rate.  GroAiing  side  by  side  Avas  a  cane  of 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  equally  handsome  in  appearance  and  first-rate 
in  quality.  In  ta.sting  this  variety  I  Aias  forcibly  reminded  of 
my  first  acquaintance  AAuth  this  noble  Grape,  something  like 
tAventy-tAA'o  years  ago,- AA'hen  I  tasted  it  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vinery  at  Arkleton,  Avhen  on  a  A'isit  to  itiy  much  esteemed  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson.  Another  fine  variety  is  groAA'ing  in 
this  house,  viz.,  Dr.  Hogg,  AA’hich  AA’as  a  great  faA'ourite  AA'ith  the 
late  Mr.  Coates,  Avho  much  appreciated  it.s  rich  flavour.  Its 
appearance,  hoAA’CA'er.  is  not  such  as  to  commend  it  to  exhibitors, 
as  it  is  small  in  the  berry  and  someiA’liat  apt  to  be  irregular  in 
size.  To  those,  however,  Avho  appreciate  flaA’our  before  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  Dr.  Hoeg  should  find  faA'our.  Alicantes  .are 
beautifully  “  finished  ”  at  Pitcullen,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
scores  of  splendid  bunches  were  to  be  seen.  These  Avere  really 
grand  clusters,  AAeighing  six  or  .scA'en  pounds,  sloe-black  in 
colour,  and  carrying  a  beautiful  bloom. 

Appley  ToAvers  finds  favour  AA’ith  Mr.  Leslie.  It  produces 
medium  sized  bunches,  sets  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  finishes  beau¬ 
tifully  ;  the  quality  is  also  good.  Lady  Hutt,  AA’hich  originated 
from  the  same  source,  is  also  repre.sented.  The  colour  is  a  trifle 
against  it,  but  it  hangs  Avell,  and  consequently  it  is  found  useful. 
Gros  Maroc  is  also  represented  by  huge  bunches  of  symmetrical 
form — a  truly  grand  .sIioaa’  variety.  A  Avhole  house  is  devoted  to 
Gros  Colman,  and  grand  both  in  bunch  and  benw  they  were. 
Once  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  the  Grapes  in  this  house  AA’ill  be 
a  perfect  picture.  Another  house,  in  AA’hich  Peaches  AAere  for¬ 
merly  groAA’n,  was  recently  planted  AA’ith  Colmans.  and  these  are 
noAA’  in  full  bearing.  They  are  in  great  demand  for  Avinter  use. 
Muscats  also  haA'e  a  house  devoted  to  them,  and,  like  the  others 
already  noticed,  they  annually  yield  heaA’y  crops  of  excellent 
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Hints  to  Secretaries  of  Shows. 

I  do  not  intend  tliese  notes  to  apply  to  secretaries  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  to  those  who  may  be  undertaking  this  office  for  the  first 
time.  No  doubt  there  are  many  such,  and  they  may  find  a  hint 
or  two,  collected  from  experience,  of  some  value  in  guiding  tliem 
in  their  duties. 

Small  details  are  at  times  overlooked,  and  these  all  add  to  the 
smooth  working  of  a  .society  for  success  or  the  reverse.  One  fault 
with  secrotarie.s — a  common  one — is  that  of  being  too  easy  with 
exhibitors,  Instead  of  making  it  a  rule  to  clear  the  room  at  a 
stated  time,  they  are  far  too  lax  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  ring  a  bell,  say,  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  time, 
as  a  warning  to  exhibitors,  and  again  punctually  at  the  time 
stated  in  the  .schedule.  Judges  have  then  ample  time  to  make 
their  awards,  and  the  clerical  staff  have  also  opportunity  to  get 
awards  placed  ready  by  the  time  the  visitors  are  admitted.  I 
have  acted  at  shows  where  the  awards  were  not  on  the  exhibits 
before  four  o’clock,  a  state  of  management  very  annoying  to 
visitors.  If  some  of  these  lax  secretaries  would  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Hull  Show,  for  examplOj  and  see  one  of  the  honorary  .secre¬ 
taries  (Mr.  Dixon)  standing  in  front  of  the  clock  in  the  hall,  two 
minutes  before  ten,  with  bell  in  hand  ready  to  give  the  warning 
to  clear  the  room,  whether  exhibitors  are  ready  or  not,  they  would 
return  impressed  with  the  result  of  punctuality. 

Space  should  be  marked  out  for  all  clas.ses  in  plain  letters. 
As  some  exhibitors  do  not  appear  to  understand  the  class  number 
only,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write  on  cards  distinctly  what  the  class 
is.  For  instance,  “Class  12,  twelve  Japanese  blooms.”  In  this 
way  an  exhibitor  can  place  his  exhibits  in  position  without  worry¬ 


Combating 


Apple  5cab. 


A  bed  of  St. 

See  “  . 


Experimental 
spraying  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on 
in  orchards  in 
Ottawa,  furnish 

excellent  illu.strations  of  the  necessity  of  .spraying.  In  every 
case  where  a  single  tree  or  part  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the  sprayed 
orchards  was  neglected  the  fruit  on  such  tree  or  part  of  tree  is 
to-day  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  picking,  while  on  all  sprayed 
portions  .'^cab  is  hardly  to  be  found. 


Joseph  Strawberries,  Sept.  25th. 

lutumnal  Sti'nioberries,”  opposite. 

ing  the  secretary  or  other  officials.  Some  exhibitors  make  a 
practice  of  entering  in  more  classes  than  they  know  they  can 
fill  properly,  in  the  hope  the  entries  may  be  small,  or  the  exhibits 
poor,  then  they  can  snatch  an  extra  prize  or  two.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  secretaries  to  find  empty  spaces,  and  especially  from 


fruit.  Mrs.  Pinae  finds  a  home  among  the  Muscats,  and  does  ! 
remarkably  well.  Mr.'  Leslie  believes  in  giving  his  Vines 
generous  treatment,  otherwi.se  he  could  not  cut  year  after  year 
such  heavy  crops  of  first-class  Grapes.  Although  a  total 
abstainer  himself,  he  supplies  his  Vines  liberally  with  something 
stronger  than  water  from  the  well.  Regarding  pruning,  the 
gardener  makes  no  attemi^t  to  have  beautiful  spurs,  but  rather 
the  opposite,  the  rods  in  winter  presenting  a  rather  “rustic” 
appearance.  A  thorough Iv  developed,  well  ripened  bud  is  what 
is  sought  for,  and  the  lateral  is  cut  to  this,  the  result  being 
as  we  have  indicated — first-class  Grapes.  For  a  long  period  of 
years  Mr.  Leslie  has  been  a  successful  exhibitor  of  Grapes  at 
Edinbiirgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  and  we  trust  he  may 
still  long  be  spared  to  grow  and  show  as  successfully  as  he  has 
done  in  the  past. — Albyn. 


The  New  Melon,  “Fiscal  Problem.” 

In  making  a  call  at  Bear  Wood  Gardens  recently  to  see  the 
Chrysanthemums,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  new 
Melon  that  was  granted  an  award  of  merit  on  October  13  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  under  the  name  of  “  Fiscal  Problem.”  On  a  shelf 
in  one  of  the  houses — there  are  half-a-dozen  here — lay  dozen 
fruits,  and  every  fruit  such  as  one  expects  to  see  in  August, 
rather  than  the  last  week  in  October.  I  afterwards  saw  about 
two  dozen  more  growing  on  the  plant,s.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round, 
strongly  but  not  finely  netted,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Barnes  kindly  cut  one  of  the 
fruits  for  me  to  taste,  and  I  found  the  flavour  excellent.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Eureka  and  a  seedling, 
with  the  flavour  of  the  former,  which,  when  well  grown,  is  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Melons  in  cultivation.  I^carae  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  judges  at  the  Drill  Hall — that  this  is 
a  very  fine  Melon  with  a  very  bad  name,  which  name  I  was  given 
to  understand  was  not  unlikely  to  be  altered. — T.  Cole,  Swallow- 
field  Park  Gardens,  nr.  Reading. 


The  Merits  of  Grapes. 


With  much  of  what  “  Expert  ”  (page  378)  writes  about  the 
different  varieties  of  Grapes  one  cannot  fail  to  agree.  When, 
however,  he  informs  us  that  West’s  St.  Peter’s  is  of  no  uso 
w  here  appear¬ 
ance  at  table  is 
the  chief  merit 
in  a  Grape,  I 
trust  he  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  take 
exception  to  such 
an  overwhelming 
dictum.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  this 
variety  when  at 
its  best,  leads 
me  to  directly 
contradict  “  Ex¬ 
pert,”  and  to 
say  that  when 
well  cultivated 
it  is  a  really  fine 
table  Grape.  I 
know  quite  well 
that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  poor  in 
a  ppea ranee, 
small  in  berry, 
and  loose  and 
straggling  in  the 
bunch  ;  but  that 
it  can  he  pro¬ 
duced  of  noble 


appearance,  as 
well  as  of  good 
(juality,  many 
growers  a  r  e 
aware  besides — 
Trewex. 
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oxhibitors  who  never  intended  to  fill  all.  In  such  gross  abuses 
as  these,  some  fine  should  be  imposed. 

'Ihe  method  of  denoting  the  winning  stand  varies  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  As  fast  as  the  awards  are  made  they  should  lie  denoted 
cn  the  exhibits,  and  by  the  time  all  are  adjudicated  the  visitors 
can  ascertain  which  are  the  winning  .stands.  Quite  the  best 
.system  is  that  of  giving  to  each  competitor  a  full-sized  prize  card 
for  every  exhibit  that  he  enters,  he  being  respoirsible  for  the 
proper  placing  of  each  card,  which  is  upside-down  in  front  of  the 
exhibit.  I'pon  the  card  is  written  the  name  and  address  of  the 
exhibitor  and  his  gardener,  denoting  also  what  the  class  repre¬ 
sents,  and  not  merely  giving  the  schedule  number,  as  in  some 
instances,  which,  to  an  ordinary  visitor,  is  complicated.  A  space 
is  left  near  the  top  of  the  card  for  denoting  the  value  of  the  prize 
— first,  second,  or  third.  When  the  award  is  made  and  noted  in 
p/oncil  on  the  back  of  the  card  by  the  judge,  all  that  is  required 
to  complete  the  plan  is  for  an  attendant  to  follow  the  judges  and, 
with  adhesive  printed  slips,  fasten  to  the  space  left  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  class  of  prize  gained — 1,  2,  3,  as  it  may  be.  Different 
coloured  slips  are  adopted  by  most  societies  to  denote  the 
grades  of  prizes,  viz.,  red,  blue,  and  black. 

When  a  card  is  given  to  all  exhibitors  (as  indicated),  those 
not  receiving  a  prize  are  generally  turned  up  after  the  judging 
by  an  official.  Visitors  like  to  know  who  are  competing  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  as  well  as  those  who  do  win  prizes.  Some  societies 
]n-ovide  cards  in  the  same  way  as  here  indicated,  but  enclose  each 
in  an  envelope,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  award.s  are  made  on 
the  enveloiDC.  This  entails  labour  which  could  be  better  spent 
elsewhere.  The  aim  here  is  to  prevent  a  .judge  knowing  whose 
exhibit  he  examines.  Such  a  precaution  is  superfluous  with  a 
judge  of  integritj". 

Some  societies  may  not  wish  to  provide  a  card  for  each  exhibit, 
cn  the  score  of  cconom,y  in  the  time  required  to  write  them  and 
the  cost  of  such  cards.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  this:  as 
f  ist  as  the  entries  are  received,  each  one  is  denoted  bj’  a  number 
opposite  the  name  and  address  entered  in  a  book.  This  same 
u’lmber  applies  to  the  exhibitor  throughout  the  show.  As  many 
exhibits  as  he  has.  as  many  slips  of  paper  are  given  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  show.  To  each  exhibit  he  places  one  slip,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  show.  Alongside  each  class — say,  “  Twenty- 
four  Japanese  blooms” — three  prize  cards  are  placed,  simply 
denoting  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  with  a  space  left  for  the 
name  and  addre.ss  of  the  winner.  As  the  award.s  are  made,  the 
number  of  the  exhihitor  is  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  tho 
card  according  to  its  grade.  These  cards  are  taken  to  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  table  to  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  winner,  which 
is  found  in  the  entry  book.  I  need  hardl.y  sa.y  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  s.ystem.  I  give  it  as  an  alternative  for  the  bei\efit  of 
those  who  cannot  adopt  the,  full-card  .system. — E.  Molynel^x. 


Sir  William  Jaefoon  Hooker. 

{Continued  from  page  340.) 

“  My  father’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  in 
this  country  was  confirmed  b.y  his  succes.s  in  the  Glasgow  Chair, 
and  rapidly  rose  as  his  successive  publications  appeared.  Very 
soon  .he  had  but  one  compeer  in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Bindley,  for 
Robert  Brown  towered  above  both  as  ‘  Botanicorum  facile 
l)iinceps.’  It  was  a  happy  augury  for  the  progress  of  the  science 
which  both  worshiirped  with  single-minded  zeal,  that  Bindley 
and  my  father  were  regarded  as  meriting  equal  recognition  as 
scientific  botanists  and  indefatigable  labourers  throughout  forty- 
five  years  of  their  active  lives,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
fast  friends  till  death,  within  three  }nonths  of  one  another.” 

Referred  to  from  the  last  sentence  is  the  following  interesting 
footnote,  drawing  attention  as  it  does  to  the  contemporarj'  career 
of  Bindley,  Avhose  name  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Society. 
“The  following  admirable  summary  of  the  life-works  of  my  father 
and  Bindley  respectively  is  extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Amei'ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  May  29,  1866:  ‘The 
names  of  Hooker  and  Bindley,  which  stood  side  by  side  in  our 
botanical  section,  are  naturally  associated  as  those  of  the  two 
most  eminent  botanists  in  Great  Britain  ;  also  by  the  parallel 
course  and  near  coincidence  in  the  close  of  their  lives.  Born  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  in  youth  receiving  their  education  at 
the  same  school,  and  early  drawn  together  by  similar  predilec¬ 
tions,  they  both  devoted  themselves  with  singular  energy  and 
perseverance  to  their  chosen  pursuit ;  exerted  for  many  years, 
although  in  somewhat  different  ways,  a  paramount  influence  upon 
the  advancement  of  botanical  science;  and  died  near  together  in 
place  and  time — the  elder  at  Kew,  on  August  13  last,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years;  the  younger  at  Turnham  Green  on  the  1st  of 
the  ensuing  November,  at  tho  age  of  sixty-.seven  years.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  the  two  most  distinguished  teachers  in  Great 
Britain,  one  at  a  northern,  and  the  other  at  the  Metropolitan 
University.  They  severally  conducted  two  of  the  principal  serial 
works  by  which  botany  contributC'S  to  floriculture;  and  they 
deve  loped  into  highest  usefulne.ss  the  two  great  establishments— 
th?  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and  the  Horticultural  Society  of 


Bondon.  Both  wrote  and  published  largely — Hooker  only  upon 
descriptive  botany,  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  while  Bindley 
traversed  a  wider  field,  and  grappled  with  abstruser  problems  in 
every  department  of  the  science,  always  with  confidence  and 
facility,  but  not  with  unvarying  success.’  ” 

While  Bindley  is  before  us  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take 
another  footnote  given  in  the  first  chaiDter.  He,  having  shown 
great  zeal  and  ability  as  a  local  botanist,  was  invited  to  Hales- 
worth  with  the  view  of  encouraging  him,  and  that  he  might  there 
occup3"  himself  in  the  translation  of  Richard’s  “Analyse  des 
Fruits.”  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  employment  as  a 
botanical  collector  abroad,  and  this  is  the  amusing  incident  : 

“  The  housekeeper  at  Halesworth  finding  that  his  bed  was  never 
occupied,  after  a  vain  search  for  a  reason,  reported  the  fact.  His 
distressed  host  had  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  which  was  simply 
that  his  guest  was  inuring  himself  to  the  hardships  of  a  collector’s 
calling  bj"  sleeping  on  hard  boards !  ” 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative.  “As  his  own  reputation 
advanced,  so  did  that  of  his  herbarium  and  libraiy,  which,  before 
he  had  been  ten  years  in  Glasgow,  were  reckoned  as  amongst  the 
richest  private  ones  in  Europe.  This  was  due  to  his  active 
correspondence,  judicious  purchases,  the  contributions  of  his 
former  pupils,  especially  from  abroad,  to  his  methodical  habits, 
and  to  the  welcome  he  gave  to  all  botanists  who  desired  to  con¬ 
sult  his  collections.  For  the  operation  of  mounting  specimens, 
Ac.,  he  emploj^ed  aids,  of  whom  I  remember  two;  the  first,  in 
about  1827,  I  think,  was  a  native  of  Dundee,  a  keen  algologi.st, 
James  Chalmers  b.y  name,  who  prepared  fasciculi  of  named  Alsre. 
in  quarto  form,  in  the  disposal  of  which  my  father  aided  him.  The 
other  was  Dr.  J.  Klotzsch,  who  spent  some  j’ears  as  thei  Curator 
of  the  Herbarium.  Klotzsch  was  an  excellent  fellow,  a  devoted 
mycologist,  and  rvhilst  at  Glasgow  would  .study  iro  other  branch  of 
botany  but  Fungi.  .  .  .  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  took  up  the 

study  of  flowering  plants,  acquired  distinction  as  a  botanist,  and 
became  eventually  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Berlin.  The 
onlj'  other  aids  my  father  had  in  Glasgow  were  my  mother,  as 
amanuensis,  and  myself ;  for,  having  been  attracted  to  botany 
from  mj"  childhood,  much  of  mj'  .spare  school  and  college  time  was 
devoted  to  the  herbarium. 

“  Verj."  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  herbarium  and  librar.y 
in  Glasgow,  botanists  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  it, 
amongst  whom  the  following  eight  made  the  mo.st  frequent  and 
longest  sojourns,  some  of  them  becoming  collaborators  with  the 
owner:  R.  K.  Greville,  G.  Bentham,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  G.  A. 
Walker-Arnott,  W.  Wilson,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  H.  C. 
Wat.son,  and  W.  H.  Harvey.  Mr.  Bentham’s  first  visit  was  in 
1823,  from  which  occasion  he  dated  his  permanent  adhesion  to 
botany  a.s  an  occupation  for  life.  The  next  (in  1823)  was  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Richardson,  R.N.,  the  companion  of 
Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expeditioirs,  through  whom  my  father  was 
made  known  to  the  Bords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Directors  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
thus  becoming  the  recipient  of  many  herbaria  made  by  the  officer:, 
of  these  departments,  and  the  author  of  works  published  under 
their  authority.  It  further  led  to  his  being  asked  to  recommend 
jmung  medical  men,  fond  of  natural  history,  from  amongst  his 
pupils  especially,  to  embark  in  their  service  abroad.” 

Numerous  interesting  associations  and  important  acquaint¬ 
ances  made  in  Scotland  must  be  omitted,  but  let  us  take  the 
following  paragraph  :  “  In  1828  mj'  father  first  became  acquainted 
Avith  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  of  King’s  Cliffe,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  the  mj’cologist,  rvho  Avas  then,  I  believe,  on  his  Avay  to 
A'isit  Captain  Carmichael  in  Appin.  This  led  to  a  very  intimate 
friendship  and  repeated  A'isits  to  West  Park  and  Kew.  Mr. 
Berkeley  took  the  .'^ame  interest  in  the  Fungi  of  the  herbarium 
as  Mr.  Wilson  did  in  the  Musci,  and  but  for  him  this  order  of 
plants  Avould  never  have  attained  its  present  pre-eminence ;  for 
hi.s  zeal  induced  my  father  to  urge  his  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  the  Avorld  to  collect  fungi ;  Avith  Avhat  success  is  shoAvn  by 
the.richness  of  his  herbarium,  and  the  numerous  papers  on  exotic 
genera  and  species  of  the  order  published  by  Mr.  Berkele,y  in  the 
botanical  journals,  in  the  ‘Transactions  of  the'  Binnean  Society',’ 
and  many  other  Avorks.  Mr.  Berkeley  also  contributed  the 
volume  on  Fungi  to  the  third  edition  of  Hooker’s  ‘British  Flora’ 
(vol.  V.,  p.  11,  of  Smith’s  ‘English  Flora’),  and,  dying  in  1889. 
he  bequeathed  his  herbarium  to  Kcav,  together  Avith  the  choice 
of  his  botanical  librarj*. 

“In  1830  Mr.  HcAvett  Cottrell  Watson,  the  most  accomplished 
of  British  botanists,  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  the  students  of  the  botanical  courses  ow 
an  excursion  to  the  Breadalbane  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  altitudes  affected  by  their  plants.  Thus  com¬ 
menced  a  A'ery  actiA'c  and  interesting  correspondence  betAveen 
my  father  and  this  acute  botanist,  Avhich  led  to  the  publication  of 
many  papers  in  the  journals  conducted  by  the  former,  to  the 
botanical  expedition  of  the  latter  to  the  Azores,  and  indirectly  to 
his  valuable  account  of  the  flora  of  that  interesting  archipelago  in 
Godman’s  ‘Natural  History  of  the  Azores’  (Bondon,  1870).  In 
1831  Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  of  Bimerick  (aftei'Avards  Professor  of 
Botanj'  in  the  Roj'al  Dublin  Society,  and  Keeper  of  the  Her¬ 
barium,  and  eventually  Professor  of  Botany  in  Trinity'  College, 
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Dublin),  introduced  himself  by  letter,  with  specimens  from  two 
new  localities  of  a  West  Indian  Moss  (Hookeria  leete-virens),  found 
nowhere  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  It  was  answered  by  an  invitation  to  Gla.sgow,  which 
resulted  in  an  intimacy  that  amounted  to  his  being  regarded  as 
a  member  of  the  family. 

“I  must  not  close  this  brief  notice  of  my  father’s  activity  in 
encouraging  others  without  an  allusion  to  the  solicitude  with 
which  he  fostered  my  own  aspirations  to  become  a  traveller  and 
botanist;  the  interest  he  took  in  my  ambitious  projects;  the 
energy  with  which  he  aided  me  in  overcoming  every  obstacle 
thrown  in  my  way,  and  prevailed  on  the  higher  powers  to  grant 
me  facilities  and  the  necessary  funds ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
liberality  with  which  he  helped  me  whenever  other  resources  were 
exhausted.  In  this  connection  I  refer  especially  to  four  crises 
in  my  scientific  career;  my  appointment  to  accompany  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  Antarctic-Expedition  in  1839  (for  which  he  supplied 
all  my  scientific  outfit) ;  my  (unsuccessful)  candidature  for  the 
Professorship  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1845;  my 
mission  to  India  in  1847 ;  and  my  appointment  aS'  Assistant 
Director  of  Kew  in  1855.  Add  to  these  benefits  the  legacy  of  his 
herbarium  and  library,  and  the  truth  of  the  saying,  ‘  One  soweth, 
another  reapeth,’  forcibly  applies. — [A  Biographical  Abstract 
compiled  by  Irwin  Lynch  from  a  Life-Sketch  sent  to  the  “  Annals 
of  Botany”  by  his  Son,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  F.R.S.j 
G.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Ac. — Journal  of  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.]  _ 


Societies 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

(17tli  Anniversary  fiinner.) 

This  was  held  in  London  on  Tuesday  evening,  Peter  Barr, 
Esq.,  V.M.H.,  presiding  over  111  members  and  friends.  Mr. 
Barr  read  his  speech  on  the  toast  of  “  The  United  Horticultural 
and  Benefit  Society.”  This  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  James 
Hudson.  The  other  toasts  following  were:  “The  Honorary  and 
Life  Members,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  replied  to  by  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Hurst  and  Sons;  “The  Chairman,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis;  “The 
Visitors,”  by  Mr.  W.  Woods,  reiDlied  to  by  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan ; 
“  The  Press,”  by  Mr.  Thos.  Winter,  replied  to  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson.  The  speeches  were  commendably  brief,  and  mostly  to 
the  point.  A  much  appreciated  musical  programme  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  “  The  Amphion  Quartette,”  which  is  well  known  at 
these  meetings.  The  Society  has  now  1,040  members,  948  of 
Avhom  are  in  England.  The  invested  funds  amount  to  £22,000. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  became  honorary  members,  with  an  annual 
contribution  of  ten  guineas,  and  Mr.  Peter  Barr  gave  five  guineas. 
The  meeting  dispersed  at  ten  o’clock,  after  singing  “Auld  Lang 
Syne,”  accompanied  by  three  cheers.  With  greater  space  at 
command  in  our  pages,  we  will  next  week  give  a  fuller  report. 
The  Secretary’s  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  Si'V. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  October  27tb. 

The  Hall  was  again  well  filled  with  a  very  varied  number  of 
exhibits,  Orchids  being  well  represented,  and,  of  course,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  lacking.  A  paper  on 
“  Pruning  Roses,”  sent  by  M.  Viviand  Morel,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  in  the  chair. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ccmmittee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  G.  Woodward,  W.  Bates,  -  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
H.  Esling,  G.  Keif,  H.  J.  Wright,  G.  T.  Miles,  A.  G.  A.  Nix, 
J.  Jaques,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman, 
G.  Wythes,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Mr.  T.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge,  Holyport,  Maidenhead,  sent  some  very  finely  cultivated 
Celeriac,  for  which  he  received  a  cultural  commendation. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
7vlay,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Nicholson.  R.  Dean,  J.  Walker,  A.  Perry, 
J.  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings, 
Chas.  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix,  Chas.  Jefferies,  C.  J.  Salter, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  C.  E.  Shea, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas.  Blick,  Ed.  Mawley,  and 
Geo.  Paul. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  contributed 
.a  beautiful  exhibit  of  their  winter  flowering  Begonias,  of  which 
Mrs.  J.  Heal  is  certainly  the  most  attractive.  Agatha  and 
Agatha  compacta  were  well  flowered.  Julius  and  Ideala  were 
t  he  ether  varieties  .staged.  The  violet  flowered  Dsedalacanthus 
--arvus  vras  attractive,  as  were  some  good  plants  of  Salvia 
‘PJeheri.  Also  a  nice  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  six- 
hich  pots.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  and  carried  excellent  trusses 
M  bloom.  The  most  attractive  were  Dr.  E.  Rawson,  Herrick, 
E.  Bidwell,  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury.  Beauty  of  Kent,  Mrs.  Chas.  Pear¬ 
son,  Iris,  Ayesha,  Eric,  and  J.  M.  Barrie. 


From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a  fine 
display  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Japanese,  single,  and  decora* 
tive  types.  The  Japs  included  good  blooms  of  Alfri.ston,  Cam¬ 
den,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  AMllis.  The  chief 
•singles  were  Lavinia,  A'ictoria,  Marguerite,  Sunbeam,  The  Lion, 
and  Paris  Daisy.  They  had  also  a  grand  display  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  exhibited  in  glass  vases.  The  blooms  were  well  up  to 
Messrs.  Cannell’s  standard,  the  chief  being  The  Sirdar,  Countc.ss 
of  Hopetoun,  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  The  Mikado, 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Chaucer,  Lady  E.  Malet,  and  Mrs. 
G.  Cadbury. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  AVare,  Limited,  Feltham,  reminded  us  that  the 
Dahlia  is  still  fresh,  by  making  a  fine  display  of  single  and  Cactus 
varieties.  The  most  attractive  were  Mrs.  Ream.sbottom,  Negress, 
Miss  Roberts,  and  Huntsman,  in  the  singles ;  while  the  best 
Cactus  varieties  were  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Vesta,  Alpha,  F.  AV. 
AA'ellesley,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Loyalty. 

Hardy  flower’s  from  Messrs.  AA^.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
wei'e  quite  a  feature.  Alpine  and  rock  plants  were^  also  arrairged, 
and  a  nice  collection  of  hardy  Chrysanthemums.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluded  Bronze  Prince,  Sunshine,  Martinmas,  Lady  Fitzwigram, 
and  Golden  Fleece.  The  herbaceous  plants  included  Shortia 
galacifolia.  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Polygonum  amplexicaule, 
and  a  good  variety  of  Pentstemons. 

Air.  AC.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  sixty  exhibition  blooms 
of  Japairese  Chrysanthemums,  with  half  a  dozen  incurved  varie¬ 
ties.  The  most  noteworthy  were  Aliss  Mildred  Ware,  H.  E.  Hay- 
man,  Lord  Alverstone,  Sensation,  Alafeking  Hero,  E.  S.  AMllis, 
Exmouth  Rival,  and  Colonel  AVeatherall.  The  incurved  varieties 
were  Devonshire  Hero  and  Airs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  a  fine  white  form, 
that  will  be  popular  with  exhibitors. 

Alessrs.  AV.  AVells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood,  Redhill, 
arranged  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  augmented 
with  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers,  all  sections  being  repre¬ 
sented.  The  best  Japanese  varieties  were  Bessie  Godfrey,  Alat- 
thew  Smith,  Lord  Alverstone,  Airs.  T.  AV.  Pockett,  Aliss  Elsie 
Fulton,  S.  T.  AA" right,  Pantia  Ralli,  G.  H.  Kerslake,  Exmouth 
Rival,  Airs.  G.  AlUeham,  Alaynell,  Airs.  W.  Dirckham,  Alers- 
tham  Yellow,  Alermaid,  and  Baden  Powell.  The  singles  were  a 
representative  collection,  while  the  decorative  section  was  par¬ 
ticularly  prominent,  and  included  Carrie,  Bronze  Soleil 
d’Oetobre,  Nivette,  Aladame  E.  Caynard,  and  a  few  unnamed 
seedlings. 

From  Alessrs.  B.  S.  AVilliams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
came  a  miscellaneous  display  of  stove  plants  and  Orchids,  in- 
including  Dracaena  Lindeni,  D.  Desmetiana,  D.  Bruanti,  D.  A"an- 
dendaeli,  Kentia  Fosteriana,  and  Rhopala  corcovadensis.  The 
Orchids  consisted  chiefly  of  Clypripediums. 

A  small  collection  of  Carnations  in  pots  was  staged  by 
Alessrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The  most 
preaninent  were  Norway,  white ;  Cressbrook,  rosy  pink ;  Airs. 
T.  AV.  Lawson,  carmine ;  and  Queen  Louise,  white. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  made  a  glorious  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  most  tastefully  with  Crotons,  Palms, 
and  Ferns.  The  large  blooms  included  boxes  of  Air.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Madame  Carnot,  Aliss  Alildred  Ware,  Aladame  Paolo 
Radaelli,  Henry  Perkins,  Airs.  AV.  Alease,  General  Hutton,  and 
J.  R.  Upton.  Large  vases  were  also  filled  with  good  exhibition 
blooms.  The  best  novelty  was  Beauty  of  Leigh,  a.  grand  new 
yellow,  and  quite  distinct.  Decorative  varieties  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  to  good  effect. 

Alessi's.  AA^.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  table  of  new 
and  rare  plants,  in  which  were  noted  Davidsonia  pruriens.  Ficus 
radicans  variegata,  a  collection  of  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  and 
Dracaena  Goldiana. 

From  Alessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  came  a  nice 
table  of  decorative  plants  of  the  foliage  order,  and  included  good 
plants  of  Dracaena  Alassangeana,  D.  Doucetti,  Crotons  in 
variety,  Aralia  elegantissima,  and  a  variety  of  Palms,  the  front 
being  formed  with  Ficus  repens. 

Air.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
arranged  a  fine  display  of  Dracaenas,  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
being  Lord  AA^olseley,  Admiration,  Aladame  F.  Beryman,  Nubian, 
Chaimier,  Ruby.  Brilliant,  Alsace  Lorraine,  Monarch,  Alayi,  and 
His  Alajestj'.  The  entire  exhibit  included  ninety  species  and 
varieties. 

From  Air.  G.  Lange.  Hampton,  came  a  nice  exhibit  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias.  Tlie  plants  were  in  six-inch  pots,  and  w’ere 
beautifully  grown,  the  varieties  being  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  its 
white  sport  “  Alba,”  and  Alba  grandiflora,  the  latter  being 
especially  good. 

From  Alessrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  came  a  group 
of  Roses  in  pots,  which  included  Lady  Roberts,  Alildred  Grant, 
Liberty,  and  Bridesmaid ;  also  Lily  of  the  Amlley,  cut  Roses, 
Ericas,  Cyclamens,  Carnations,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 

Alessrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  made,  an  interesting  exhibit  of  hardy  Lobelias,  which  were 
very  much  varied  in  colour.  The  most  attractive  were  Ruby, 
Cseulea  erandiflora,  and  Fascination. 

Air.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  made  a  bold 
display  of  Asters,  pretty  much  in  the  same  style  as  those  ex- 
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hihitecl  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But  the  chief  interest  centred 
in  his  display  of  Chrysantlieinuins,  which  included  large  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms,  arranged  in  boxes  in  the  usual  way,  and  large  vases 
filled  with  decorative  varieties.  The  best  of  the  large  varieties 
were  IMaud  du  Cross,  a  grand  new  yellow  ;  Lady  M.  Conyers, 
Madame  Waldeck  Rousseau,  Master  Seymour,  Ceo.  Lawrence, 
Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Countess  of  Harrowby,  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 
The  decorative  varieties  included  Howard  G.  Crane,  IMadge 
Blick,  Captivation,  Fleur  de  Jcunesse,  Edith  A.  Cookson,  and 
R.  Pemberton. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  J.  Veitch,  EsC|.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien.  G.  J.  Fowler,  H.  Little,  J.  Wilson-Potter,  W.  H. 
Wliite.  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell, 
F.  .J.  Thorne,  M.  G.  Glecson,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  G.  Ashton,  A.  A. 
McBean.  F.  Wellesley,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Coleman,  N.  C, 
Cookson,  W.  Cobb,  H.  N.  Pollett,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  and  W.  A.  Bilney. 

Orchids  made  a  really  grand  display,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  finer  display  has  ever  been  made  in  the  month  of 
October  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  arranged  a  glorious  table,  composed  chiefly  of 
Cattleyas  and  L?elias.  The  plants  were  beautifully  flowered,  a 
few  of  the  best  being  Cattleya  labiata,  in  fine  form,  C.  Mrs. 
,J.  W.  Whiteley,  a  grand  form,  Lselia  Digbyano-purpurata, 
Lselio-Cattleya  Nysa,  and  Cattleya  Mantini  made  the  chief 
display. 

Mr.  Ballantine.  gardener  to  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  Engle- 
held,  Egham,  made  a  choice  display,  including  Cattleya  Gau- 
therh  Lfelio-Cattleya  Haroldiana,  Cattleya  Vigeriana,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Torm;  C.  labiata,  Dell  variety,  a  good  white  form,  with  a 
lip  tinged  with  purple  and  a  yellow  veined  thi’oat.  Noteworthy 
were  also  Odontoglossum  crispum  Sanderianum,  Cypripedium 
Baron  Schroder,  and  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium 
Phalfenopsis  alba,  carrying  a  fine  spike. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  came  a 
choice  exhibit,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  the  Cypripe- 
diums.  The  most  notable  were  C.  insigne  Sanderse,  C.  Leeanuin 
virginale.  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety'  (a  very  fine  piece), 
and  C.  Ernesti.  The  exhibit  also  included  some  well-flowered 
plants  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Mantini,  Oncidium  Krameriauum 
hi  very  large  form),  also  some  wel'-flowered  plants  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  PhaUenopsis  Schrodei'Ee,  and  a  curious  plant  of  Cattleya  x 
Fernand  Dennis. 

Dlessrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  have  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  Cattleya 
IVIrs.  Pitt,  Cattley'a  Iris,  a  beautiful  variety;  C.  Nestor,  C.-L. 
Penelope.  Other  good  plants  wore  Brasso-Leelia  W'hite  Queen, 
L.-C.  Haroldiana,  with  a  grand  lip,  also  the  hybrid  L.-C. 
Haroldiana  John  Bradshaw. 

Mr.  Bound,  gardener  to  J.  Coleman,  E.sci.,  Gatton  Park,  Rei- 
gate,  made  a  fine  display  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids.  In 
the  former  were  noted  C.  aurca,  a  fine  variety;  C.  labiata,  C. 
Mantini.  C.-L.  Master  J.  Colman,  Masdevallia  Davisi,  in  fine 
form;  M.  cuculata,  also  some  pretty'  plants  of  L.-C.  Magnifica. 

Mr.  Alexander,  grower  to  Captain  Holford,  Tetbury,  also 
contributed  a  pretty  table  of  choice  nlaiits,  the  most  striking 
lieing  Cattleya  Mantini  nobilior,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C. 
Fernand  Dennis,  C.  aurea,  and  a  nice  collection  of  Cypripediuims. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  also  came  a  valuable 
contribution,  which  included  good  specimens  of  Oncidium 
Forbesi,  beautiful  plants  of  Phaltenopsis  amabilis,  and  P.  leucor- 
rhoda,  Cattleyas  in  great  variety,  including  good  forms  of  C. 
labiata,  such  as  C’.  1.  Pride  of  Southgate;  C.  Bowringiana,  Low’s 
variety  ;  also  Odontoglossum  grande,  and  several  Cypripediums 

Mens.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  staged  a  few  good  Cattleyas, 
two  of  which  were  honoured  by'  the  Committee,  and  are  described 
in  the  awards. 

Mr.  .J.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Fowler.  Eso.,  staged  flower¬ 
ing  pieces  of  Renanthera  Lowi,  arranged  with  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri  ;  the  flowers  exhibited  a  diversity  of  colouring.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Moore.  Chardwor,  Bourton-on-the-Watcr,  staged  Cy'pripediums 
and  Pliaio-Cymbidium  Charwardense.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  also  set  up  half  a  dozen  fine 
plants,  one  of  which  was  honoured  by  the  Committee  (sec 
awards). 

List  of  Medal  Awards. 

Flohal  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield.  Silver-gilt  Banksians  to  Mes.srs.  Cutbu.sh  and  Sons, 
Highgate ;  and  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  R'edhiil, 
Surrey.  Silver  Floras  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham;  Me.ssrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Eeltham.  Silver  Banksians  to  Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Sons, 
The  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts;  Mr.  G.  Lane,  Hanworth  Road, 
Hampton  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  F  pper  Edmonton  ;  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Orchii)  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Baron  Schroder, 
Englefield  Green;  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  Mr.  J. 
C'olemai’.  Reigate ;  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford;  and  Mr. 
■J  Brad-^haw,  Southgate.  Silver  Floras  to  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 


Enfield;  Capt.  Holford,  Tetbury;  and  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chel¬ 
tenham.  Silver  Banksians  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodwin,  Putney';  and 
Mr.  Gurney'  Fowler. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia,  His  Majesti/. — A  Rex  hybrid,  with  blackish  edging  to  seven 
of  the  veins  diverging  from  the  base.  Wedges  of  bright  purplish-red 
run  in  lietween  these  veins,  the  edge  being  of  tlie  same  hues,  and  a 
metallic  grey  tint  covers  the  rest  of  the  surface.  A.^L 

Begonia  x  Oin-  Queen. — A  Rex  hybrid,  with  leaves  blackish 
chocolate  in  centre,  edged  the  same  colour,  and  having  a  bar  of  green 
about  l.iin  from  the  edge,  spotted  with  purplish-rose.  A.M. 

Co’logyne  fuscescciis  tSir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — Bot.  Cert,  given. 

CattlegalFabia  var.  Blirie  du  IVaierin  (A.  A.  Peeter.“,  Brussels'. — A 
sweet  flower,  with  trieoloured  lip^  It  is  purple  in  the  centre  and  on , 
the  upper  edges,  the  middle  of  the  sides  being  yolk-of-egg  hue.  the 
fringed  front  edge  shaded  to  white.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white. 
A.M. 

Cattleya  F.  IE.  Wigan,  Feelers'  var.  (A.  A.  Peeters). — Parents; 
C.  Schilleriana  and  C.  aurea.  The  bronzy-ruddy  segments  are  recurved 
from  the  midrib,  and  very  pretty.  The  lip  is  broad  in  front  and 
coloured  briglit  purple,  with  crimson-gold  throat.  A.M. 

Cattleya  Gantheri  (Baron  Schroder). — Parents:  C.  Leopoldiana 
and  C.  Schrikleri.  The  petals  and  sepals  arc  pale  creamy'  and  mauve 
coloured  ;  the  lip  briglit  mauve-purple  in  frent.  milk  white  liaekward. 
A.M. 

Chrysanthemum,  Miss  E.  Holding  (W.  Seward.  llanwelL). — An 
incurved  variety,  coloured  silvery  lilac,  and  lic'ht  purplish  on  the  inner 
surface.  A. INI. 

Chrysanthemum,  F .  S.  l^atlis  (W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth). — A  rich 
canary  yellow  .Jap  of  good  depth  and  size,  with  mcderately  broad 
recurving  petals.  It  is  now  well  known.  A.iM. 

Chrysanthemum,  Blaude  du  Cross  (A.  du  Cross.  Esep,  Canons  Paid', 
Edgware). — A  very  noble  flower  of  enormous  size,  and  yet  it  is  full  of 
grace.  The  colour  is  rich  straw-yellow  or  sulphur,  the  florets  incurving 
at  the  tips  ;  these  are  broad.  A.M. 

iJendrohinm  ampluni  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — This  has  a  black 
lip.  and  brownish,  purple  ehequei-ed  segment.  Bot.  Cerb 

Erica  gracilis  nivalis  (Gregory  and  Evans). — A  most  profuseiy 
flowered  form,  the  showers  of  bead -like  flowers  lieing  nearly  white. 
A.M.  From  Longland’s  Paik  Nursery.  Sidcup,  Kent. 

Lalio-Cattleya  Haroldiana ,  var.  John  Bradshctir. — Parents:  L.  tene- 
brosa  x  C.  Hardyana.  A  large  handsome  flower  with  fine  dark 
mai'oon-crimson  lip,  veined  gold  in  the  throat.  It  is  wavy  margined. 
The  petals  are  liroad  and  recurving  purplish-bronze.  F.C.C. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Gottoiana  Regale  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.). — 
A  graceful  flower,  with  rich  glowing  purplish-crimson  lip,  edged 
mauve.  The  segments  are  pale  lilac-purple  with  bronzv  ovcrlav. 
F.C.C. 

Nephrolepis  Westoni  (Gragg,-  Harrison,  and  Crngg,  Merivale 
Nurseries,  Heston,  Middlesex. ).--A  very  graceful  Nephrolepis  of 
bushy  habit,  the  fronds  arching  nicely,  and  the  piniue  are  moderately 
crested.  N.  acuta  is  said  to  bo  a  parent  type  of  this.  A.IM. 

Phaio-Cymbidium  Chardwarense  (G.  F.  Moore,  Esep). — A  hand¬ 
some  showy  Ingener,  with  russety-bronze  sepals  and  petals,  and 
crimson  lip  veined  with  gold.  The  form  and  texture  of  the  segmci.t> 
reflect  the  Cymbidium,  but  the  foliage  is  like  Phaius.  F.C.C. 

Paignton  (Devon)  Gardeners  and  Mildew. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Paignton  Gardeners’  Society  for 
1903-4  opened  last  Thursday,  when  the  first  monthly  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Court  Room  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  Presiclent,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Spens,  gave  a  brief  but  iutere.sting  and  encouraging  open¬ 
ing  address,  expressing  his  great  pleasure  at  seeing  such  a  good 
assembly  of  members,  and  especially  at  hav'ing  some  of  the 
lady  members  present,  and  spoke  on  the  general  working  and 
prosperity  of  the  association.  Mr.  J.  Crathorn  (chairman  of 
committee),  who  presided  over  the  meeting,  haviiip-  given  a 
general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  ses.sion,  called  on  Mr.  A.  E. 
Jefferies  to  open  a  discussion  on  “  Mildew  :  Its  Causes  and  Cures.” 
Mr.  Jefferies  said  Mildews  were  Fungi,  members  of  a  family 
extensive  and  diversified,  interesting  and  beautiful ;  and  whilst 
.some  were  useful  and  enjoyable,  others  were  tantalising,  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  destructive.  The  family  was  so  extensive  that 
their  name  was  legion;  so  diversified  that  they  assumed  all  sorts 
of  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours.  They  were  beautiful  in  form, 
texture,  and  colouring.  The  useful  and  enjoyable  members  were 
such  as  the  Mushroom  and  Truffle,  whilst  the  objectionable  and 
destructive  were  the  Mildews.  He  went  on  to  show  that  these 
Mildew  Fungi  thrust  their  roots  down  into  the  pores  of  the 
epidermis,  robbing  the  plant  of  its  juices  and  interrupting  its 
respiration  ;  that  they  had  the  power  of  increasing  by  shooting 
or  throwing  off  offshoots,  and  in  this  wav  they  v'ei'y  soon  wrought 
great  mischief  ;  that  at  a  certain  period  in  their  existence  these 
minute  plants  emitted  myriads  of  seeds,  which  floated  away, 
and,  on  alighting  on  suitable  subjects,  germinated  and  carried 
on  the  deadly  work  of  destruction.  He  then  gave  a  list  of  the 
subjects  attacked  by  Mildews,  and  which  more  especially  con¬ 
cerned  the  farmer  and  the  gardener,  viz..  Wheat,  Peas,  Cabbages, 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Roses,  Chrv.santhemunis,  Orchids,  .stove  plants, 
i  and  many  ethers,  also  mentioning  a  few  of  their  friends. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Marguerite  Carnations. 

These  plants,  I  am  of  opinion,  are  not  grown  .so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Few  plants  afford  such  a  generous  and  useful 
display  of  flowers  during  the  next  two  or  three  months  in  return 
for  the  treatment  they  require.  Procure  seed  of  a  good  strain, 
and  sow  in  a  fine,  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  well  drained  pan,  early 
in  March,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  from  -oOdeg  to  GOdeg  F. 
So  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  well  drained  pans  containing  the  same 
cempost  as  above,  and  these  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks  they  should  be  ready  to.  pot 
singly  into  small  sixties  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibry  loam,  one  of  well  decayed  leaves,  and  one  of  sharp  road 
grit ;  and  in  removing  the  plants  from  the  pans  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  more  roots  than  necessary.  Place  the  plants 
on  a  bed  of  a.shes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
shading  them  from  hot  sun,  and  give  water  with  discretion,  and 
as  the  plants  grow  admit  air  more  freely.  When  in  a  fit  state, 
transfer  to  32-sized  pots  and  return  to  a  cold  frame,  and  keep 
close  till  established,  after  which  remove  to  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
sunny  and  open  position.  When  the  plants  require  it,  tie  them, 
to  a  neat,  well  pointed  stake.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  rvill 
commence  to  form  their  buds,  and  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  the  plants  will  need  some  nourishment.  Soot-water  is  a 
good  stimulant,  wdth  a  change  to  guano,  care  being  taken  not 
to  use  too  strong,  as  the  roots  are  very  fine  and  easily  injured. 
If  lar.ge  blooms  are  desired,  the  plants  can  be  disbudded. 
— E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

Malmaison  Carnations. 

Now,  when  Carnation  layers  are  engaging  attention,  is  the 
time  when  failures  can  be  averted.  They  should  now  be  all 
potted  into  four-inch-  pots,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  good 
fibrous  loam  broken  very  small,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
consist  of  leaf  soil,  peat,  and  coarse  grit  in  eciual  parts.  See 
that  good  drainage  is  given.  The  layers  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  will  secure  full  light,  and  if  possible 
they  should  be  on  ashes,  close  to  the  glass.  It  will  be  found  that 
failures  are  mainly  due  to  overwatering,  for  the  Carnation — or 
an}^  plant  of  this  type — should  be  dry  before  being  watered  ; 
blit  in  the  dull,  damp  months  of  winter  they  are  far  better  if 
kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks.  They  should  then  be  watered  on  a 
fine  day,  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  when  quite  dry  again.  Air  should  be  given  freely,  as,  by 
keeping  a  moving  atmosphere  the  plants  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  ru.st  or  spot  disease  to  any  great  extent. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  should  be  potted  into' 
five  and  six-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds  good 
fibrous  loam  (yellow,  if  obtainable),  the  remaining  third  of  leaf 
soil,  peat,  half-inch  bones,  and  good  coarse  grit — no  chemicals. 
They  should  then  be  put  in  a  house  where  they  can  again  stand 
on  ashes.  Sufficient  moisture  should  come  from  the  floor,  as 
the  plants  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  overhead  syringing  or 
to  steam  caused  from  wetting  the  pots  or  walls,  and  they  should 
again  have  plenty  of  air.  When  showing  bud,  they  will  be 
benefited  by  an  occa.sional  watering  with  liquid  manure  or  some 
fertili.ser,  if  the  plants  are  well  rooted. — F.  H.  W.,  Journeyman. 

[“  F.  H.  W.”  writes  very  well,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
occasional  notes  from  his  pen.  He  will  certainly  find  the  writing 
practice  good  in  every  way.  We  would  ask  him  to  leave  half 
an  inch  space  at  the  top  of  his  letter  for  our  use,  and  to  allow 
a  little  more  space  between  the  lines  and  at  the  left-hand  margin. 
—Ed.] 

- - 


A  Handy  Flower  Support. 


The  above  can  be  easily  made  by  peforating  a  piece  of  flat  lead  or 
copper,  and  then  giving  it  the  rounded  form.  Place  this  in  a  dish, 
and  a  flower  support  is  prepared. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.--Many  lovers  of 
Grapes  do  not  appreciate  the  thick  skinned  varieties,  and  desire 
thin  skinned  Grapes  at  all  times.  In  that  case  it  is  better  to 
take  the  early  supply  from  Vines  in  pots  than  to  start  the  perma¬ 
nently  planted  Vines  at  a  very  early  period.  Vines  in  pots  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  little  inferior  to  that  borne  by  others  planted  out, 
mid  often  .superior  to  that  produced  by  those  having  the  roots 
in  inside  borders,  and  always  better  than  when  the  roots  are 
wholly  outside.  Success  in  early  forcing  is  more  certain  where 
there  is  convenience  for  affording  bottom  heat,  the  canes  being 
sufficiently  strong,  plump-eyed,  thoroughly  ripened,  and  duly 
rested.  The  materials  for  affording  bottom  heat — such  as  two 
parts  tree  leaves  and  one  part  stable  litter — should  be  in  course  of 
preparation.  The  heat  to  begin  with  must  not  exceed  65deg  about 
the  pots,  augmenting  it  by  bringing  up  the  fermenting  materials 
to  the  level  of  the  pots  by  degrees,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  70deg  to  75deg  when  the  Vines  are  in  leaf.  We  advise  the 
pots  to  be  stood  on  pillars  of  loose  bricks.  Let  the  Vines  be 
su.spended  over  the  fermenting  materials  in  a  horizontal  position, 
to  induce  the  buds  to  break  evenly.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  three 
times  a  day,  and  damp  every  part  of  the  hou.^e  at  the  same  time 
in  bright  weather.  In  order  to  ensure  regularity  of  starting,  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  is  necessary  at  this  period  than 
later  in  the  season ;  5(}deg  to  55deg  at  night  and  GOdeg  to  G5deg 
by  day  is  not  too  high  to  begin  with.  The  Vines  to  have  fruit  ripe 
in  April  must  be  started  early  in  November. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OFT  VINES.— Those  for 
affording  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  should  be  set 
to  work  about  the  middle  of  November — not  later.  Thoroughly 
moisten,  but  not  saturate  to  soddenness,  the  inside  border  at  a 
temperature  of  90deg,  and  in  the  case  of  weakly  Vines  supply 
liquid  manure.  This  enriches  the  soil,  ever  conducing  to  a  good 
break  by  the  imperceptible  ferment  taking  place  in  the  soil,  and 
by  increa.sing  the  supply  of  food.  If  the  border  or  floor  of  the 
house  is  covered  with  leaves  and  litter  in  a  state  of  fermentation, 
occasionally  turning  the  material  and  adding  fresh,  the  moisture 
and  warmth,  also  the  ammonia-charged  atmosphere,  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  Vines,  and  make  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  fuel  used.  The  outside  border  must  have  a  covering  of 
leaves,  with  some  litter  or  fern,  sloping  from  the  house  outwards, 
and  thus  throw  off  some  rain,  as  well  as  exclude  frost.  No  roots 
can  work  in  frozen  soil.  Fermenting  material  is  not  indispen¬ 
sable  for  placing  on  outside  borders,  but  the  warmth  is  a  great  aid 
in  keeping  the  roots  active  and  near  the  .surface.  Outside  borders, 
however,  are  great  mi, stakes  for  Vines  that  are  forced  early  year 
after  year. 

VINES  FOR  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER.— Prepare  the 
Vines  and  house  for  active  service  at  the  time  stated,  which  i.s 
the  latest  to  have  Muscats  ripe  early  in  June  and  the  early 
varieties  in  May.  Prune  the  Vines  directly  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  pruning,  two  buds  are  usually  sufficient  to  leave  for 
securing  compact  bunches  of  Grapes.  Finger  pruning  may  be 
practised  when  the  Vines  are  wanted  to  give  fewer  and  larger 
bunches,  for  it  does  not  answer  to  allow  as  many  large  bunches  on 
a  Vine,  as  of  medium  sized.  Large  bunches  are  as  a  rule  loose, 
irregular  in  size  of  berry,  and  do  not  finish  satisfactorily. 
Medium  sized  bunches  are  more  regular  in  form  and 
size  of  berry,  and  finish  well.  If  the  eyes  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  are  not  plump,  three  eyes  may  be  left, 
but  this  requires  frequent  renewal  of  the  spurs.  The  Vines 
should  be  stripped  of  loose  bark — indeed,  all  that  can  be  done 
without  stripping  them  to  the  live  bark — and  be  washed  with  a 
tepid  paraffin  softsoap  solution  (4oz  to  a  gallon  of  water).  That 
is  all  that  is  necessary  where  the  Vines  are  free  from  insects, 
and  where  there  has  not  been  mealy  bug,  scale,  red  spider,  or 
thrips ;  but  for  these  u.se  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash 
(loz  each  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water),  applying  with  a  brush  at  a 
temperature  of  130deg  to  140deg ;  it  kills  both  hibernating  pests 
and  eggs.  If  troubled  with  fungous  pests  in  previous  growth, 
use  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (lib  to  one  gallon  of  water), 
applying  cold  with  a  brush  ;  but  do  not  use  both,  the  latter 
sufficing  for  both  fungi  and  insects.  The  woodwork  mu.st  be 
thoroughly  cleaned — if  necessary,  painted — and  the  walls  lime- 
washed,  adding  a  handful  of  fl.owers  of  sulphur  to  each  pailful  of 
limewash.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and 
.supply  fresh  turfy  loam  with  a  nine-inch  potful  of  bonemeal  to 
each  barrowload.  Though  a  somewhat  dry  condition  of  the 
roots  is  desirable,  the  border  mu.st  not  be  allowed  to  become 
parched  and  cracked,  affording  water  if  necessary,  but  not  ,‘^aturat- 
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ing  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  making  it  sodden.  Keep  the  house 
cool,  admitting  air  freely,  except  when  frost  prevails.  If  the 
house  is  occupied  with  plants,  employ  fire  heat  only  to  exclude 
fro.st.  St.  Albaxs. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— These  are  not  generally 
suitable  for  any  irosition  other  than  against  warm  walls,  with  a 
south  or  south-west  aspect,  fully  exposed  to  sun.  The  soil  must 
be  well  prepared,  and  free  drainage  afforded.  It  should  be  deep, 
and  of  a  sandy,  loamy  character,  with  no  manure  added.  The 
best  trees  to  i^lant  are  fan  trained,  either  as  dwarfs  or  standards, 
giving  them  a  distance  of  15ft  between  each.  They  may  be 
obtained  from  reliable  fruit  nurseries  two  or  three  years  old, 
vith  an  equal  number  of  branches  trained  at  a  nice  distance 
apart,  of  medium  strength  and  healthy  character,  and  possessing 
good  tibrous  roots.  When  obtained,  keep  the  roots  from  di’ying, 
pruning  away  injured  parts,  and  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
holes  should  be  made  wide  and  shallow,  a  depth  of  not  more  than 
six  inches  being  the  extent  to  which  the  roots  should  spread. 
Some  of  them  may  be  three  or  four  inches  only  from  the  surface. 
Lay  them  out  to  their  full  extent,  and  cover  a  few  at  a  time  with 
soil  spread  outwards  from  the  stem.  Make  the  soil  firm.  Only 
lightly  secure  the  stems  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  trees 
settling  along  with  the  soil.  A  little  shortening  of  the  .shoots  will 
be  needed  in  spring.  As  a  preventive  against  severe  frost, 
spread  over  the  roots  a  light  mulching  of  manure. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— The  autumn  planting 
of  these,  whether  as  bushes  in  the  open  or  cordons  again.st  walls 
and  fences,  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  their  making  a  strong 
and  good  start  the  following  season.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  become  partly  well  established  by  freely  forming  fibrous 
roots  in  the  warm  and  fertile  soil  they  find  when  planting  early. 
Deeply  dug  and  well  manured  soil  must  be  prepared.  They  are 
upon  the  whole  gross  growers,  and  require  a  fairly  rich  root  run. 
Over-luxuriance  in  growth  does  not,  as  a  rule,  result  in  unfruit¬ 
fulness,  especially  if  plenty  of  .space  is  allowed  the  trees,  branches 
are  not  overcrowded,  and  pruning  generally  judiciously  carried 
out. 

RASPBERRIES. — The  ground  for  these,  as  for  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  may  be  prepared  deeply,  working  in  a  liberal 
quantity  of  manure.  Suckers  are  obtainable  from  between  old 
•stools,  selecting  those  at  a  distance  away,  rather  than  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  them,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  see  that  they 
are  furnished  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  though  the  canes  may 
to  all  appearances  be  weakly.  Plant  in  rows  not  less  than  five 
feet  apart,  the  suckers  being  placed  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
A  trellis  should  be  fixed  for  training  the  canes  to,  two  or  three 
lengths  of  wire  .strained  between  posts  being  suitable.  The 
highest  wire  may  be  at  the  height  of  five  feet.  There  will  be  no 
fruiting  the  first  season,  as  the  canes  must  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground  in  early  spring,  in  order  that  a  strong  growth  may  be 
made  the  first  season. 

WINEBERRY. — The  Japanese  Wineberry  may  be  advan¬ 
tageously  added  to  the  usual  selection  of  hardy  fruits,  growing 
a  few  rows  in  lines  running  north  and  south.  Fix  a  trellis  or 
wires,  the  same  as  for  Raspberries.  Prepare  the  ground,  too, 
in  the  same  manner.  Imsert  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  cut  down  closely  the  first  season.  Train  the  young 
.shoots  to  the  trellis,  giving  them  every  facility  to  become  well 
ripened  by  free  expo.sure,  and  prevent  crowdnig.  The  shoots 
made  one  season  will  bear  fruit  the  next,  hence  the  pruning 
mainly  consists  of  cutting  out  the  .shoots  that  have  borne  fruit 
immediately  the  crop  is  over.  The  plants  will  repay  good  treat¬ 
ment,  and  may  receive  during  the  summer  a  liberal  mulching  of 
manure,  as  well  as  applications  of  liquid  manure.  The  fruit  is 
borne  in  sprays  containing  thirty  or  forty  separate  fruits  of  a 
clear,  transparent  wine  colour,  and  of  the  size  of  very  fine  Black¬ 
berries.  They  are  fully  ripe  early  in  September,  and  are  not  only 
good  for  eating  raw,  but  excellent  for  preserving — altogether  an 
excellent  fruit  to  follow  Raspberries  and  precede  Blackberries. — 
East  Kext. 


Publications  Received. — Toogood’s  “  Culture  of  Hardy  Tree 
and  Bush  Fruits,”  6d.  *  *  “Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and 

Shrubs,”  by  J.  Weathers,  6s.  *  *  Prospectuses  on  horticul¬ 

tural  teaching,  by  the  following  County  Councils  :  East  Sussex, 
Staffordshire,  Hampshire,  Northumberland,  and  Oxfordshire. 
^  Agricultural  Scheme  for  AVomen,  Lady  'Warwick  College, 
Studley  Castle,  'Warwickshire,  price  6d.  *  *  “The  British 

Inventor,”  Id.  *  *  “Agricultural  Economist,”  October,  con¬ 

taining  Cuticles  on  Motors  in  Agriculture.  Welsh  Sy.stem  of  Har¬ 
vesting  in  “ 'V\  indricks,”  Portraits  and  Notes  (Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  Right  Hon.  Jo'oph  Chamberlain).  *  *  “Canadian 
Florist,”  \  ol.  I.,  No.  12,  Toronto,  4s.  2d.  per  annum.  *  »  “ 

^  Horticulture,”  Paris,  October  10,  with  coloured  plate 
of  Ins  Kiempferi  varieties.  *  *  “  Floralia,”  containing  coloured 
plate  of  Dimorphotheca  Eckloni. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
tp  “The  Editob,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

A  QUERY. — “  Our  gardener  has  grown  a  vegetable  which  is 
new  to  us,  called  Asparagu.s  Kale,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you,  or  any  readers  of  your  valuable  paper,  can  tell  us  (1)  What 
part  of  it  should  be  cooked?  and  (2)  How  it  should  be  cooked? 
— E.  F.  T.,  Larkfield.” 

SHOW  BOARD  FOR  EXHIBITING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
(Inquirer). — The  show  board  or  stand  for  twelve  blooms  is  two 
feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  six  inches  high  at  the  back,  and 
three  inches  in  the  front.  The  top  is  made  of  deal  half-inch 
thick,  and  sloping  sides  three-quarter  inch  thick.  The  hole.s — 
three  rows — are  three  inches  from  the  back  and  front,  and  .six 
inches  between  the  rows  and  in  the  row,  the  distances  being 
from  centre  to  centre  in  marking  for  cutting  the  holes  for  the 
cups.  The  size  given  is  that  u.sually  insisted  upon  at  the  jirin- 
cipal  .shows,  and  known  as  “  regulation  ”  size. 

SHEEP  ON  CRICKET  GROUND  (A.  J.).— Unless  the  ground 
is  unu.sually  wet  and  the  sheep  are  penned  on  the  pitch,  so  as 
to  practically  kill  the  grass  crowns,  the  sheep  are  an  advantage, 
as  they  tread  and  manure  the  surface  so  that  the  grass  grows 
better  in  consequence,  is  less  liable  to  .suffer  from  drought,  and 
is  better  every  way  for  the  game.  In  a  certain  recreation  ground 
the  cricket  talile — some  five  or  six  acres — is  kept  constantly  under 
the  mowing  machine,  and  the  county  club,  who  rent  the  ground, 
are  annually  grumbling  about  its  being  poor  in  grass  and  most 
annoying  by  the  abundance  of  the  White  Clover — this,  too,  in 
this  remarkably  wet  summer  of  1903.  Not  half  a  mile  away,  and 
on  higher  ground — hence  naturally  drier — there  are  two  cricket 
pitches  in  a  large  field,  perhaps  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  the.se 
are  open  to  cattle  and  .sheep  from  October  to  March  inclusive. 
These  pitches,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  grass  during  the 
cricketing  season  by  moveable  hurdles,  and  the  grass  enclosed 
kept  under  by  hor.se  mowing  machine,  are  much  better  for  the 
game  than  the  county  club  ground  referred  to — indeed,  they  are 
everything  the  cricketer  desires,  not  a  complaint  being  made 
against  the  grounds,  while  in  the  other  case  the  grumblings  arc 
often  and  loud — indeed,  referred  to  in  the  local  papers.  As  the 
season  is  so  wet,  it  is  matter  for  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
sheep  should  be  allowed  on  the  ground  or  not.  If  not  likely  to 
destroy  the  grass  by  folding  in  one  iilace,  the  sheep  will  do  good — 
at  least,  such  is  the  case  where  we  have  seen  them  have  the  run, 
in  the  autumn  and  up  to  March,  of  cricket  tables. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FORCING,  THROWING  UP 
FLOWERING  TRUSSES  (J.  R.  E.). — The  dam^j  weather  is, 
perhaps,  responsible  for  the  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  intended 
for  forcing,  throwing  up  the  tru.sses  of  bloom  at  this  early  .stage, 
the  plants  being  jirompted  to  growth  instead  of  resting  and 
maturing  the  crowns  by  the  moist  and  relatively  mild  autumn. 
In  similar  cases  we  have  found  it  best  to  nip  off  the  premature 
show.s  for  bloom,  as  this  onlj" — or  at  least  in  our  experience — 
occurs  in  the  case  of  a  crown  here  and  there  ;  and  as  there  are 
generally  other  buds  on  the  plant,  these  will  push  the  trusses  of 
bloom  they  hav^e  formed  in  embryo  in  due  course.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  plants  throwing  up  bloom  prematurely  give 
i  as  good  re.sults  when  forced  as  those  that  have  not  started  the 
crowns,  especially  the  chief  ones,  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  known  them  give  u.seful  fruit  from  the 
small  or  side  buds.  In  some  cases  there  are  few  or  no  side  buds ; 
then  the  plants,  when  the  trusses  showing  in  autumn  are  pinched 
off,  give  little  beyond  leaves.  The  plants  sometimes  only  show 
the  trusses  in  the  crown,  and  do  not  develop  beyond  the  extent 
of  a  flower  or  two.  In  such  cases  the  plants  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  not  pinching  off  the  trus.ses,  but  plunging  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  air  being  given  day  and  night,  except 
when  frost  prevails,  and  drawing  off  the  lights  in  mild  and  fair 
weather.  The  plants  will  make  very  little,  if  any,  further  pro¬ 
gress,  and  a  selection  being  made  of  all  that  have  shown  the 
trusses  for  bloom,  these  plants  can  be  used  for  the  earlie.st  batches 
in  forcing,  .'^ay  at  the  beginning  of  December,  for  affording  fruit 
in  late  February  or  early  in  March. 
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SMALL  HOLDING  WANTP:D  (S.  H.).— “  On  page  344  of  th? 
Journal  (October  8,  1903),  in  an  article  headed  ‘  Small  Holdings,’ 
you  mention  a  farm  which  is  soon  to  be  in  the  market.  Allow 
me  to  ask  where  it  is,  and  for  any  particulars  you  are  able  to 
give  concerning  it.” 

To  this  query  our  Farm  Correspondent  answers  :  “  The  farm 
in  (juestion  (nearly  250  acres)  was  sold  on  October  10.  .If  you 
really  are  a  farm  buyer,  and,  through  the  Editor,  acquainted  us 
exactly  with  your  requirements,  we  would  communicate  with 
you  (through  the  Editor),  in  case  we  heard  of  anything  likely. 
Only  laifie  farms  are  ever  sold  cheap.” 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. —  Correspondents  lohose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.  T.  R.). — 1,  Cellini  Pippin  ;  2,  Washington  ;  3, 
Golden  Spire;  4,  Golden  Noble;  5,  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  (J.  B.). — 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  without  a  doubt. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  ichose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  isstie  are  respectfully  lequestcd  to  consult 
the  foUoioinq  number.  (J.  P.). — 1.  Lonieera  japoniea ;  2.  Convolvulus 
Cneorum  ;  3,  Tecoma  radicans ;  4,  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  radi- 
cans),  male ;  5,  Ilex  Aquifolium  luteseens.  (R.  S.). — Catalpa  big- 
nonioides  aurea.  (F.  N.  P.).- — 1,  Erica  vagans:  2,  E.  ciliaris ;  3,  E. 
multiflora;  4,  Arbutos  Andrachne.  (T.  L.). — Callicarpa  purpurea. 
(Orehidophile).- — 1,  Stanhopea  eburnea  ;  2,  Calanthe  Veitehi  var.  ; 
3,  C.  vestita  luteo-oeulata  ;  4,  Oneidium  crispum.  (N.  T.). — ZepLy- 
ranthes  Candida.  (E.  J  W.). —  Starworts  or  perennial  Asters;  the 
red  is  A.  Novae-Angliae  Mr.  J.  P.  Raynor  ;  the  blue,  A.  Nova;-Ang'iDe  sp. 
(Keay,  Surrey).- — Hibisus  syriaeus  il.-pl. 

Communications  Received. — E.  E.  (Sandbach),  0.  T., 

W.  H.  Y.,  A.  Hope,  Toogood  &  Sons,  W.  Ellis  Groves,  W.  Scott 
Stevenson,  R.  S.  S.,  J.  G.,  T.  R.,  W.  Loring,  Editor  of  “Amateur 
Gardening,”  J.  Julian,  Harry  Gillett,  W.  Taylor  (will  use),  H.  B., 
W.  B.  (Rugby),  W.  C.  G.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  E.  Boyce,  Dickson’s 
(C'hester),  R.  V.  &  Son,  J.  R.  S.  C.  (postcard  and  letter).  Editor 
of  “  Paignton  (Devon)  Observer,”  Essex  Education  Committee 
(per  secretary),  K.  (Dublin)  [glad  to  have  your  letter],  J.  Hughes, 
T.  A.  (Cirencester),  D.  Crombie,  W.  &  A.  Gilbey,  J.  J.  W., 
Crompton  &  Fawkes,  W.  McK.,  W.  S.,  TV'.  D.,  G.  S.,  S.  &  S., 
T.  C.,  D.  C.,  T.  T.  (Wrexham),  E.  W.  &  Sons,  X.  Y.  Z. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Boses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt. — Catalogue  of  Novelties. 

W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey.^ — Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

W.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. — Boses,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Fruits. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— October  28(li. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Canadian  Bald-  j 

wins,  per  brl.  18  0to20  0 
,,  Greenings,  ,,  20  0  24  0  j 

, ,  N  o  v  a  S  c  o  t  i  a 

Gravensteins  j 

per  brl.  ...  18  0  20  0  | 
,,  Ribstons,  brl....  24  0  27  0  ^ 
Bananas —  | 

Canary,  finest  X  large,  I 

per  bun.  13  0  14  0 
,,  No.l’sex.,  ,,  10  6  110 

.,  Ordinary  ,,  0  0  9  0 

Cranberries  ...  per  case  10  6  12  0 
Figs,  Italian,  12’s,  15’s, 

per  doz.  16  19 

„  24’s  „  2  6  3  0! 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  15  0 

,,  Tlalaga,  per  case  19  0  21  0 
,,  Naples,  420’s,  ,,  27  0  30  0 


s.  d. 

Nuts,  Cob,  per  lb  ...  0  5^ 
,,  AValnuts,  per  bag  7  6 

Oranges,  case  . 12  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  0  10 

,,  Colman  . 0  10 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  1  0 
Pears,  Comice,  ^-case  12  0 
,,  Winter  Seckle  ,,  12  0 

,,  Calabash  ,,  12  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s  3  0 
Plums,  Californian, 
Black,  4  bkts., 

per  case  . 10  0 

,,  Golden  Drops,  4 

bkts.,  per  case  14  0 
,,  Silver  Prunes,  4 

bkts.,  per  case'  11  0 
Pomegranates,  Valencia 

120’s  8  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 


s  d. 
0  6 
8  0 
15  0 
1  3 
1  6 
1  6 
13  0 
0  0 
0  0 
4  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Adiantum  cuneatum, 

48’s,  per  doz.  6  0  to  7  0 
,,  32’s,  ,,  12  0  15  0 

Aralias,  doz.  (48’s)  ...  6  0  8  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  21  0  24  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  24  0  36  0 

Asparagus,  48’s  . 10  0tol2  0 

Bouvardias,  .  6  0  8  0 

Chrysanthemums,lifted  6  0  9  0 

,,  disbuddedspecimens  10  2  6 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  18  0  21  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  8  0  12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Eulalia  japoniea . 12  0tol5  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  10  0  15  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz . ^  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitehi,  48’s, 

doz .  36  0  48  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Ycgcfafcles. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  siei  e 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ^-sieve 
Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

'Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celery,  per  bun.  of  8  ... 
Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cos  Lettuce,  doz . 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


s.  d.  s. 
2  6  to  3 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 


d 

6 

0  0 
0  0 


0  0 
1  0 
1  3 
0  0 
4  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Horseradif-h,  bunch  ... 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  per  11>,  ... 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

punnets . 

Onions,  Spanish,  case 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

Radishes,  doz . 

Scarlet  Runners,  bush. 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 
,  Turnips,  bnch . 


?.  d.  s.  "J 
1  9to2  0 
0  2  0.  22 
0  6  0  0 
16  0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

L' 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Bouvardia,  pink,  white, 

and  red,  per  bun. . .  5  0  to  6  0 

Carnations,  pinkJoli  tie, 

per  doz.  bun.  15  0  18  0 
,,  pink.  Franco,  ,,  15  0  18  0 

,,  red.  Winter  Cheer, 

per  doz.  bun.  12  0  15  0 
,,  white,  Deutsche 

Braun, doz. bun.  12  0  15  0 
,,  Duchess  of  Fife  ,,  15  0  18  0 
.,  Uriah  Pike,  crim¬ 
son,  doz.  bun,  12  0  15  0 
Carnations,  American 
varieties,  cut  long — 

Mr.-.  T.  Lawson .  bright 

pink,  per  doz.  ...  2  6  3  0 

Royalty,  deep  pink,  ,,  2  6  3  0 

Cream  of  Pinks,  sil¬ 
very  pink,  doz.  ...  2  6  3  0 
Dazzler,  scarlet,  doz.  2  6  3  0 
Cape  Gooseberries,  per 

doz.  bun .  6  0  8  0 

Chrysanthemums — 

White,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 

AVhite,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  specimen 
blooms,  per  doz.  ...  2  6  4  0 

AVhite,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  specimen 
blooms,  bunches  ...  3  0  6  0 

Geranium,  double  scar¬ 
let,  per  doz.  bnchs.  4  0  5  0 

,,  AVhite  ,.  ,,  4  0  5  0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  per 

doz.  blooms  .  3  6  4  0 

,,  lancifolium  al¬ 
bum,  per  doz.  blms.  16  2  0 

Lilium  lancifolium  ru- 

brum,  doz.  blooms  16  2  6 

Lily  of  Valley,  special, 

per  doz.  bunches...  15  0  18  0 
,,  Best,  doz.  bun.  ...  10  0  12  0 
,,  Ordinary,  dz.  bun.  8  0_  9  0 

Orchids,  Cattleyas,  doz.  10  0  12  0 
,,  Cattleyas,  Harri- 

soni,  per  doz.  5  0  6  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

2  6to3  0 
0  0  0  0 


Orchids,  Cypripediums 
per  doz. 

,,  Dendrobiums  ,, 

,,  Dendrobium  Pha- 

Irenopsis,  per  doz.  2  6  3  0 

,,  Odontoglossums ,,  3  0  4  0 

Pelargonium,  white, 

per  doz.  bun .  4  0  5  0 

Roses,  Bridesmaid,  doz.  16  2  6 

,,  MartV-hal  Niel,  ,,  0  0  0  0 

,,  Merraets,  doz.  ...  1  6  2  6 

,,  Niphetos,  doz.  ...  1  0 

,,  ,,  ex.  tine,  doz.  0  0 

,,  Perle  des  Jardins, 

per  doz.  ...  ,..  1  0 

,,  Sunrise,  per  doz.  ...  1  3 

,,  Sunsets,  per  doz....  1  3 
,.  Safrano,English,dz 
Stephanotis,  72  pips  ... 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  ... 

Auolets,  English,  single 

per  doz.  bun .  10  16 

,,  English,  double, 
per  doz.  bun .  3  0  4  0 


0  0 
2  6 
0  0 


Feens,  Foliage,  Moss. 


Asparagus,  long,  bnch. 
,,  medium,  bunch  ... 
,,  short,  per  doz.  bun. 
,,  Sprengeri,  dz.  bun. 
Smilax,  long,  doz.  trails 
Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun. 

1  Croton  foliage,  various, 

I  per  doz.  bun . 

i  Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

'  Myrtle,  large  French, 

1  per  doz.  bun . 

i  ,,  small  English,  per 

i  doz.  bun . 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 
gross  bun.  ...  ... 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 
boxes,  per  box 


0  to  2  6 
3  16 

0  7  0 

0  18  0 

0  3  6 


6  0 
0  0 


0  12  0 
6  0  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


New  Potatoes  and  the  Disease. 


It  is  such  an  universally  recognised  fact  that  the  healthy 
life  of  every  new  variety  of  Potato  has  a  fixed  term,  long 
or  short,  as  it  is  of  a  hardy,  vigorous  nature  or  otheiwvise, 
and  that  if  new  seedlings  were  not  continually  introduced, 
the  tuber  could  not  be  profitably  grown.  To  those  in¬ 
dustrious  and  patient  hybridisers,  therefore,  of  which  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  raiser  of  Magnum  Bonum  was  representative  of 
the  past,  as  Mr.  Findlay  is  of  the  present  generation,  both 
farmers  and  gardeners  owe  a  great  debt ;  whilst  it  is  hardly 
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possible  to  estimate  the  benefit  they  have  conferred  on  the 
teeming  millions  to  whom  the  Potato  is  one  of  the  cheapest, 
and  in  many  cases  the  chief,  article  of  diet.  Whether  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Potatoes  are  now  more  highly  culti¬ 
vated  than  they  used  to  be,  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  useful  life  "of  varieties  of  recent  introduction  has  been 
comparatively  short.  The  Regent  Tender,  as  it  became  in 
its  latter  years,  enjoyed  a  fairly  long  popularity  ;  so  did  the 
White  Rock.  Then  we  had  The  Champion,  which  saved  the 
situation  during,  and  after,  the  dire  season  of  1879  ;  and  it 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  Magnum  Bonum  which 
held  sway  until  Mr.  Findlay’s  advent  on  the  stage  of  Potato 
culture. 

Except  the  Magnum,  every  new  kind  has  been  more 
quickly  superseded  than  its  predecessors,  and  this  constant 
substitution  of  young  and  hardy  stock  is  no  doubt  a  chief 
cause  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  Potato 
cultivation  in  this  country.  Hybridising  has  been  adopted 
as  a  profession  by  many  enterprising .  people — both  firms 
and  individuals — and  the  number  of  new  varieties  annually 
put  on  the  market  is  almost  bewildering.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  competition,  the  success  of  Mr.  A.  Findlay, 
of  Markinch,  N.B.,  is  nothing  less  than  phenomenal,  and 
the  striking  point  about  it  is  its  gradual,  yet  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  progress.  He  gave  us  The  Bruce,  then  Jeannie 
Deans,  and  Her  Majesty ;  then  Up-to-Date.  The  latter 
we  thought  would  mark  the  limit  of  immediate  improve¬ 
ment,  but  he  has  given  us  Evergood  and  Empress  Queen, 
to  show  us  that  we  were  wrong  ;  and  now  his  Northern  Star 
seems  destined  to  bea'’’  all  records,  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so.  It  certainly  has  beaten  all  records  as  a  money-maker 
to  the  speculator.  The  three  varieties  just  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  coloured  Potato  named  King  Edward  VII., 
are  almost  the  only  Potatoes  talked  about,  although  great 
things  have  been  expected  from  another  introduction  from 
Markinch,  named  Royal  Kidney,  and  a  first  early.  Sir  John 
Llewelyn.  Well,  wise  men  take  for  granted  that  all  is  not 
gold  which  glitters,  and  that  it  is  not  always  the  most 
talked-of  Potato  that  eventually  obtains  most  popularity, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  examine  carefully  the  credentials  of 
the  new  gold  mines  before  taking  shares  in  them. 

The  three  necessary  qualities  in  a  new  sort  are:  First, 
cropping  powers ;  second,  good  table  quality ;  third,  hardi¬ 
ness.  Many  fancy  kinds  have  been  boomed  and  sold  at 
high  prices,  which  are,  now  never  heard  of  when  put  to  the 
test  of  extended  field  cultivation  ;  and  put  on  the  market  they 
failed  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  necessary  points.  The 
disappearance  of  all  the  old  varieties  has  been  due  to  the 
loss  in  course  of  time  of  these  qualities.  The  Regent 
succumbed  to  disease  ;  the  Magnum  deteriorated  in  crop¬ 
ping  power ;  disease  was  the  factor  in  the  cases  of  Sutton’s 
Abundance,  also  Her  Majesty  and  British  Queen  ;  whilst 
Reading  Giant  and  Imperator  were  knocked  out  by  the 
superior  quality  of  Up-to-Date.  So  it  has  always  been,  and 
will  be,  and  the  question  now  is :  Has  the  day  of  Up-to- 
Date  gone  by,  and  what  will  take  its  place?  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  a  big  cropper  and  sound.  Will  the  great 
British  public  eat  it  1  That  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered  here,  but  only  by  actual  test  on  the  markets. 
Our  friends  have  been  growing  Royal  Kidney  and  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  and  judging  by  their  testimony,  neither  variety 
is  likely  to  be  much  further  heard  of  in  connection  with  field 
culture,  although  the  Sir  John  may  prove  useful  for  early 
work  in  the  garden.  Neither  kind  is  free  from  disease, 
and  both  have  another  and  bad  fault,  viz.,  w'ant  of  size, 
under  ordinary  field  conditions. 

Fairy  tales  about  Northern  Star  are  numerous,  and  if  we 
believed  every  word  we  hear,  we  might  be  inclined  to  put 
all  our  capital  into  a  field  of  it.  With  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Potato  Mr.  Findlay  has  produced  a  wonder;  for  we  can 
vouch  for  the  following  few  records : — It  will  respond  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  system  of  rubbing  off  the  young  sprouts  and 
rooting  them  in  pots,  by  which  means  a  large  number  of 
plants  (twenty,  or  even  thirty)  may  be  raised  from  one 
tuber.  By  this  means  a  nobleman’s  gardener  has  this  year 
grown  3cwt  from  lib.  A  shoemaker  by  the  same  system 
grew  l^cwt  from  lib.  The  difference  in  these  two  results 
might  be  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  and  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  gardener.  Both  these  growers 
have  sold  their  stocks  at  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Another  speculator  (this  time  a  pork  butcher)  purchased 
4lb  and  planted  them  on  the  single  eye  system.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  3cwt,  and  is  refusing  an  offer  of  £9  per 


cwt  for  them.  Another  grower  (a  saddler  by  trade)  planted 
14lb,  also  on  the  single  eye  system.  He  produced  T^cwt, 
and  sold  them  by  auction,  realising  £108.  The  next 
example  is  that  of  a  farmer  on  not  very  rich  soil,  who  makes 
a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  new  kinds  of  Potatoes. 
He  had  a  plunge  at  Northern  Star  last  wunter  and  purchased 
2cwt  for  £60.  By  planting  these  very  wide  apart,  and 
cutting  the  tubers  to  single  eyeSj  he  made  them  cover  half 
an  acre,  but  he  probably  wasted  some  space.  He  has  only 
lifted  a  portion,  but  estimates  his  total  crop  from  the  half¬ 
acre  at  6  tons,  half  of  which  he  has  already  sold,  and  he 
has  2  tons  more  to  spare,  the  price  being  £180  per  ton.  He 
talks  of  planting  the  remaining  ton,  but  may  be  tempted 
by  price  (a  bird  in  the  hand  you  know).  We  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  gentleman’s  men  lifting  a  plot  of 
Empress  Queen,  and  we  were  very  much  impressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  crop  and  the  fine  size  of  the  tubers.  The  owner- 
seemed  fairly  w'ell  satisfied  with  them,  but  expects  a  better 
return  from  Evergood,  which  he  considers  a  better  cropper 
and  quite  free  from  disease,  .which  he  would  not  say  for 
Empress  Queen. 

While  speaking  of  the  Evergood  we  may  say  that  we 
have  this  day  (October  20)  tested  our  own  crop  of  it,  and 
had  4201b  from  60  square  yards — about  15  tons  to  the 
acre — and  only  noticed  three  diseased  ones.  This  was  on 
heavy  land,  over  clay,  and  under  ordinary  field  cultivation. 

Our  Northern  Star  farmer  has  grown  Sir  John  Llewelyn, 
Royal  Kidney,  and  Sutton’s  Ninetyfold,  and  has  sold  out 
all  three,  as  he  does  not  consider  them  suitable  for  field 
culture.  We  have  two  reports  as  to  King  Edward  VII.,  and 
they  agree  fairly  well  in  saying  that  it  is  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  of  large  size  ;  but  it  is  coarse  in  shape  this  season, 
and  then  there  is  the  colour  against  it.  We  have  heard 
nothing  of  its  cooking  qualities.  We  have  tried  the  flavour 
both  of  Empress  Queen  and  Evergood  and  found  both  satis¬ 
factory,  though  we  liked  the  Empress  a  little  the  better. 
Evergood  is  whiter  in  flesh,  but  not  quite  so  floury,  and 
rather  w-anting  in  Potato  flavour.  We  suppose  no  one 
except  Mr.  Findlay  know's  the  taste  of  Northern  Star 
yet !  !  ! 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 


Better  late  than  never ;  and  at  last  we  are  favoured  with  a 
spell  of  fine  weather  (?).  In  ordinary  seasons  Wheat  drilling 
would  now  be  the  general  employment,  but  farmers  have  no  time 
for  that  yet,  though  yesterday' we  saw  a  press-drill  making  excel¬ 
lent  work.  The  harrows  nvere  covering  the  seed  well,  and  it 
would  be  quite  safe  from  both  rooks  and  larks.  Threshing  has 
been  so  much  delayed  that  machines  are  now  working  as  long  as 
light  will  allow,  and  all  are  booked  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  good  deal  of  Barley  has  been  knocked  out  this  week,  and 
we  are  glad  to  report  that  the  early  and  well  saved  crops  are 
turning  out  excellently,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Crops 
which  appeared  but  light  are  turning  out  5qrs  per  acre,  at  from 
30s.  to  32s.  per  quarter,  which  is  very  satisfactory  for  the  season. 
The  demand  for  the  best  Barley  is  becoming  very  keen,  but 
common  lots  are  hardly  saleable,  which  also  applies  to  the  Wheat 
iusrk0t 

Farmers  who  are  not  threshing  are  lifting  Potatoes,  and  with 
finer  w’eather  the  work  is  much  cleaner ;  but  disease  is  more 
apparent  than  ever.  Dealers  are  hanging  about  and  offering 
improved  prices,  but  insufficient  to  tempt  sellers,  who  are  too 
well  occupied  to  care  about  delivering  Potatoes  yet  awhile.  So 
soon  as  lifting  is  finished,  there  will  be  a  great  sorting  and  re¬ 
storing  in  the  pies,  but  not  many  sales,  we  fancy.  Half  the  crop 
is  lost,  but  farmers  mean  to  make  their  money  out  of  the  other 
half.  The  White  Monarch  Wheat  we  spoke  of  in  a  previous 
number  has  been  threshed,  and  has  yielded  an  excellent  return, 
viz.,  forty-eight  bushels.  It  is  a  Wheat  we  can  strongly  recom¬ 
mend.  ,  ■  ■  w 

The  floods  have  been  very  bad  for  .steam  cultivation.  We 
found  our  cultivator  men,  a  day  or  two  since,  helping  a  neighbour 
to  thresh.  They  state  that  their  engines  and  tackle  have  been 
stranded  in  a  low  and  wet  situation  for  three  weeks,  and  they 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  get  them  out  until  severe  frost  sets 
in.  They  have  orders  to  last  them  a  year,  so  their  case  is  truly 
a  trying  one  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  unfortunate  for  the  farmers,  who 
need  their  services  and  wdll  have  to  w-ait  until  the  proper  season 
for  the  work  is  past. 

Rams  which  have  been  with  the  ewes  three  weeks  should  now 
be  marked  with  a  different  colour  (black  or  blue),  so  that  the 
early  lambing  ewes  may  be  distinguished  later  on.  Where  more 
than  one  ram  is  used,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  them  change  places, 
as  it  makes  the  farmer  more  secure  of  a  succassful  lambing. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  mating  cows  and  heifers  with 
the  bull,  so  that  they  may  calve  during  the  autumn  months, 
when  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  for  the  young  stock. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PiuLS’  RortL  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station ;  West  Entrance  three 
■minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  s 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBINO  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 


Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


RIYERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
R05E5,  VINES, 
FIGS,  GRANGES, 

AND 

Orchard -House  Trees. 


A  IjArgb  and  select  BTOOB 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOaUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  i  SON. 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.  HERTS. 

HA&LOW  STATION,  O.E.R. 

'  No.  1219.— VoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 


Charming  and  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
planting  a  selection  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs.  The  appended  collections  have  been 
framed  with  a  view  of  assisting  planters  to  do  this. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

DECIDUOUS  &  FLOWERING  TREES. 


Larger. 

18/- 

KO/- 

15/- 

18/6 


12  Fine  distinct  kinds . 12/- 

50  Fine  Trees,  in  25  distinct  sorts  ..  40/- 
6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  91- 
9  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  12/6 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

6  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  6  sorts 

4/8,  6/-,  9/-  or  12/ 

12  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  12  sorts 

9/-,  12/-,  18/-  or  24/ 
60  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  25  sorts 

42/-,  63/-,  84/-,  or  100/ 
6  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 

in  6  sorts . 3/-,  6/-,  9/-  or  12/ 

12  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  12  sorts  ..  ..  6/-,  9/-,  12/-,  18/- or  24/ 

50  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  25  or  50  sorts  . .  21/-,  31/6,  42/-  or  63/ 

100  Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  in  25  to  60  sorts 

42/-,  63/-,  84/-  or  100/ 
Atove  collections  ore  our  seUcHon  only  at  these  prices. 


OUR  NEW  LIST  OF 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

IS  NOW  READY.  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


IiONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green- 
hou.se  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms, Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E  SMITH. 


INTENDING  PLANTERS 

Are  invited  to  inspect  our  stoch  of 

TREES  &  SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS 
EXTRA  STRONG  FRUITING  VINES, 
STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS,  &c. 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  the  following— 

Box,  in  variety,  2  to  4ft.  (30,000). 

Golden  Yews,  in  varie  y,  1  to  3ft.  (20,000),  and  Large 
English  Yew.  [Specimens. 

Cupressus,  in  variety,  2  to  6ft. 

Betinosporas  .,  1  to  6ft. 

Spruce  Fir,  2  to  6ft. 

Norway  Maple,  Sycamore,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch, 
Poplars,  &c..  8  to  16ft. 

Hollies,  in  variety,  fine  specimens,  8  to  12ft. 

Standard  Acer  Negundo  var.  (.5,000). 

,,  Prunus  Pissardii. 

.,  Thorns,  in  varieiy. 

,,  Laburnums 

Flowering  fchrubs,  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Philadelphus, 
Lilacs,  Laurustinus,  Olearia  Hastii,  Berberis, 
St.  John’s  Wort,  &c. 

Evergreens,  Aucubas,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurels 
in  variety,  Privet,  &c. 

Standard  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons, 
&c. ,  in  large  qu, antities. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

H.  LAWe  &  SON, 

Nurseries,  BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 


J(rui[iral  xif  ^irrtii[uItui[C. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1903. 


Point  Judging. 


HE  “  pointing  ”  system  of  award- 
ing  prizes  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  in  some  particulars  it  has 
undoubtedly  proved  not  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  all-absorbing 
question  to  exhibitors  of  garden 
^iroduce— an  assurance  that  judg¬ 
ment  is  correct.  Moreover,  when  it 
fails,  and  the  points  credited  by  adjudi¬ 
cators  are  presented  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public,  it  renders  the  system  as  a  whole 
ridiculous,  which  it  is  not;  and  if  the  names 
of  the  judges  are  added,  it  places  them  in  the 
position  of  recording  a  mistake,  which  after¬ 
wards  they  might  be  glad  had  been  sunk  in 
oblivion. 

A  superficial  study  of  the  method  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that,  provided  as  the  judge  is 
with  a  comparative  list  of  the  numbers  each 
fruit,  vegetable,  or  flower  is  worth  at  its  best, 
there  is  little  opportunity  left  him  to  make 
wrong  awards,  or  at  least  to  produce  a  schedule 
of  misleading  points.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
numbers  provided  for  his  guidance  are  of  no 
value  whatever,  aud  they  are  in  practice  used 
merely  to  record  the  judgment  arrived  at  in 
his  own  mind  while  examining  the  material 
placed  before  him.  The  standard  of  judgment 
must  invariably  reside  in  the  mind  of  the 
adjudicator,  and  all  his  judgments  are  founded 
on  that  standard  alone,  numbers,  on  his  part, 
being  employed  solely  to  give  expression  to  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  aud  not  to  a  standard 
outside  himself,  inflexible  and  unchanging,  by 
whomsoever  used.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
standard  that  a  judge  bases  his  judgment  upon 
to-day  may  be  a  different  one  from  that  he 
will  use  next  week.  It  is  one  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  human  mind  that  its  judgments 
are  invariably  comparative ;  its  standard  of 
efficiency,  of  quality,  of  beauty  even,  cannot 
be  depended  on  as  unchangeable,  aud,  as  a 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
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matter  of  fact  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  heat  of  a  scorching  summer 
is  supposed  to  exceed  in  its  intensity  that  of  any  previous 
summer ;  the  glory  of  an  autumn  sunset  to  surpass  in  its 
beauty  any  seen  before.  The  one  can  be  estimated  by  no 
known  method  ;  the  other,  tested  by  science,  shows  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  moment  is  not  supported  by  fact. 

As  with  a  sunset,  there  is  no  means  in  existence  of  testing 
the  correctness  of  point-judging.  The  experienced  onlooker 
is,  no  doubt,  able  in  a  few  minutes  to  estimate  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  award,  but  that  is  quite  another  thing  from 
deciding  as  to  whether  the  number  of  points  have  been 
accorded  correctly.  If  he  demurs  as  to  the  infallibility  of 
the  judges  in  a  particular  instance,  and  is  supported  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  others,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  points 
submitted  as  a  basis  by  these  authorities  are  in  general 
opinion  valueless.  That  is  an  extreme  case  which,  though 
extreme,  is  not  without  its  examples. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  futility  of  pointing  more 
apparent  than  in  those  instances  where  a  passing  glance,  as 
it  were,  is  sufficient  to  determine  which  is  the  better ;  yet 
the  judges  are  obliged  to  allocate  to  each  dish  its  proper 
number  of  points,  and  if  in  anything  the  system  may  be  made 
ridiculous  it  is  surely  here,  when,  after  a  lengthy  discussion, 
Liie  sum  total  of  points  brings  out  a  curious  closeness  in 
quahty  between  two  collections  that  are  in  fact  very  widely 
apart. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  judges  have  possessed 
as  nearly  as  the  human  mind  will  permit  of,  a  uniform  stan¬ 
dard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  thing  exists.  A  gardener 
in  the  South  of  England  acquires  a  widely  different  idea  of 
what  constitutes  perfection  in  hardy  fruits  or  in  vegetables 
from  the  northern  practitioner.  The  latter  may  produce, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  climate,  a  dish,  say,  of  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  culturally  of  equal  value  with  the  very  greatly 
superior  examples  of  his  southern  confrere,  but  would  it  be 
right  to  give  them  points  of  equal  value,  and,  if  not,  on  what 
basis  can  the  judgment  of  the  northern  judge  be  clisputed  ? 
Or  we  may  take  as  another  instance  that  of  a  dish  of  Onions 
produced  anywhere  in  Scotland  or  the  North  of  England.  No 
care,  combined  with  utmost  skill,  can  possibly  produce  bulbs 
of  equal  dimensions  with  those  grown  in  the  sunny  South. 
Is  it  right  to  judge  each  on  its  merits  1  If  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  mete  justice  to  both. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  question.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  general  standard  it  ought  to  be  one  that  can  be 
attained  by  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivators  in 
Britain,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ought  to  be  strictly 
defined  lines  of  demarcation,  beyond  which  the  cultivator 
favoured  of  climate  cannot  pass.  The  R.H.S.  gives  its 
sanction  to  this  in  offering  separate  prizes  for  hardy  fruits 
produced  in  counties  differing  in  latitude  ;  but  once  that 
theory  of  climate  is  materialised  it  is  not  sufficient  to  stay  at 
Apples  and  Pears :  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  hardy 
vegetables  as  well,  while  our  northern  societies  might  do 
worse  than  follow  the  initiative  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  sectionise 
their  schedules  in  the  same  manner. 

I  have  merely  touched  on  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  these  phases  of  exhibiting.  Of  pointing  as  a 
means  of  aiding  judges  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  in  cases 
where  the  competition  is  close  I  have  nothing  but  praise. 
The  system  of  making  it  compulsory  and  public  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  of  very  doubtful  benefit.  — 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 

- »  -«>•  o  I - 

Science  at  Wisley. 

At  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee’s  meeting,  Ijekl  on  Tuesday, 
October  27th,  Dr.  Masters  drew  attention  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Society  utilising  the  Wisley  garden  for  scientific  investigations 
in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  horticulture  proper.  He  invited 
suggestions  from  members  of  the  committee.  It  was  recalled  that 
recommendations  had  already  been  laid  before  the  Council,  but  they 
had  not  seen  their  way  at  the  time  to  consider  the  proposals 
favourably.  -  Mr.  Worsdell  suggested  communications  Avith  foreign 
horticultural  institutions  to  gather  hints  of  their  methods,  which  might 
be  turned  to  account.  He  Avould  maintain  that  the  scientific  director 
should  be  a  broad-minded  man,  and  not  merely  a  specialist ;  one  who 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  botany  and  practical  horticulture.  He  thought 
a  start  should  be  made  in  a  humble  way,  only  such  instruments  being 
obtained  as  the  need  arose  for  them.  Mr.  Massee  mentioned  the 
following  examples  of  objects  worthy  of  further  investigation,  which 
should  be  undertaken ;  The  silver-leaf  disease,  the  gumming  of 
Hyacinth  bulbs,  as  well  as  what  may  be  the  causes  which  render  some 
sorts  of  Potatoes  immune  from  the  disease,  &c. 


MaMng  a  Garden.— i. 


Sooner  or  later  the  generality  of  gardeners  have  to  undertake 
either  the  alteration  of  gardens  and  grounds,  or  the  entire 
planning,  planting,  and  placing  of  new  gardens  in  toto.  These 
facts  are  known  from  the  first  year  of  the  gardener’s  career,  and 
the  true  recognition  of  them  causes  an  aspiring  man  to  set 
seriously  to  work  and  master  the  studies  that  garden  making 
involves.  The  construction  of  a  garden  does  not  necessarily 
imply  landscape  gardening,  for  there  is  little  of  that  nowadays 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  albeit  landscape  gardening  is  an  every¬ 
day  phrase;  but  at  times  the  work  of  planning  and  arrangement 
may  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently  elaborate  to  entitle  the  undertaking 
to  be  designated  landscape  gardening.  What  the  scope  and 
pretensions  of  this  magnificent  art  and  calling  is  can  be  found  on 
reference  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner’s  book  on  the  subject,  or  to  Mr. 
T.  H.  Mawson’s  “  Garden  Making,”  as  well  as  “  Gardens,  Old 
and  New,”  from  the  “Country  Life”  Library.  Of  course,  there 
are  smaller  books  dealing  with  the  making  of  gardens,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  not  easily  procurable.  Mr.  W.  Robinson’s 
“  English  Flower  Garden  ”  may  be  in  part  taken  as  a  guide  to 
the  strictly  informal  landscape  gardening  school ;  while  in  direct 
antagonism  to  this  is  Mr.  Reginald  Bloomfield’s  “  Formal  Gardens 
in  England.” 

In  the  present  series  Ave  begin  the  publication  of  what  should 
be  an  exceedingly  valuable  course  of  papers,  for  young  gardeners 
especially,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  later  descriptive 
articles  on  the  divers  features  of  garden  making,  the  primary 
work  in  the  art  of  construction — that  of  plan  draAving — is  detailed 
hereunder. 

Plan  Drawing. 

Of  the  many  and  wddely  diverse  methods  of  occupying  his 
spare  time,  I  can  conceive  none  more  profitable  to  the  young 
gardener,  nor  more  productive  of  real  enjoyment,  than  plan 
drawing.  The  aim  of  these  notes  is  to  engender  in  the  young 
men  a  desire  to  possess  a  self-drawn  plan  of  the  gardens  in  which 
they  work,  and  to  put  them  in  the  Avay  of  converting  that  desire 
into  reality  ;  and  as  one  who  has  done  the  AV'ork  himself,  and 
whose  handiAvork  (be  it  said  without  egotism)  has  invariably 
secured  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  employers,  I  can 
promise  all  who  take  the  matter  up,  with  a  determination  to 
overcome  every  obstacle,  that  they  will  never  regret  it,  and  will 
in  after  years  regard  the  time  .spent  as  among  the  most  pleasur¬ 
able  of  their  lives.  But  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject  let  me 
dispel  any  doubts  they  may  entertain  as  to  its  simplicity,  by 
affirming  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  make  many  small  sacri¬ 
fices  and  bring  into  requisition  a  large  store  of  .strong  common 
sense  before  they  can  present  to  the  critical  eyes  of  their 
employer  or  the  admiring  gaze  of  their  comrades  an  accurately 
described  and  neatly  executed  plan. 

If  any  authority  be  required  to  endorse  my  opinion,  I  have 
it  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
to  readers  of  the  “  Journal.”  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  Avords 
he  used,  nor  the  occasion  which  evoked  their  utterance,  but  I 
Avell  remember  making  a  mental  note  of  the  fact  that  he  com¬ 
mended  the  practice  of  draAving  to  scale  the  plan  of  a  garden. 
If  my  memory  has  so  badly  served  me  that  I  have  misrepresented 
him,  he  AA'ill,  no  doubt,  quickly  correct  me. 

I  have  stated  in  effect  that  this  exercise  of  plan  drawing  is 
both  useful  and  interesting.  I  would  firstly  advise  my  comrades 
to  examine  their  conscience  as  to  their  knoAvledge  of  arithmetic, 
unless  they  Avish  to  mar  their  pleasure  by  a  near  approach  to 
arithmetical  desperation.  The  work  also  necessitates  at  least 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry,  Avhether  acquired 
through  the  aid  of  a  text  book  or  the  result  of  our  oAvn  reasoning 
powers.  Mensuration  must  also  be  called  into  requisition,  not 
only  in  measuring  the  land,  but  likewise  when  the  plan  is  drawn, 
in  discoAmring  the  different  areas.  Needless  to  say,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  these  sciences  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  every 
gardener,  Avhether  he  folloAvs  the  majority  and  becomes  head  of 
an  establishment,  or  undertakes  the  fascinating  and  alluring  art 
of  landscape  gardening. 

Again,  Ave  find  its  utility  manifest  AA’hen  alterations  are  about 
to  be  made,  because  Ave  can  then  have  before  our  eyes  an  exact 
representation  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  can  study  them 
in  their  relation  to  the  proposed  improAmments,  and  that  at 
times— for  instance,  the  long  Avinter  eA’enings-; — Avhen  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  bestoAv  the  same  amount  of  con.sideration  to  the 
question  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  it  is  most  useful — and  was 
recently  advised  by  a  practical  gardener  in  a  contemporary — 
to  have  at  hand  a  plan  of  the  kitchen  garden,  so  that  we  may 
study  the  location  of  the  crops  during  the  previous  year,  and  so 
arrange  those  of  the  coming  season  as  to  ensure  a  regular  and 
healthy  rotation. 

Thus  far  as  to  its  usefulness  ;  and  if  proof  be  required  to  show 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  both  during  the  certainly 
tedious  task  of  measuring  and  draAving,  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  plan,  I  Avould  ask  our  intending  surveyor  to  conjure  up  an 
idea  of  the  honest  pride  he  AA’ill  feel  in  displaying  his  modest  work 
of  topography  to  the  head  gardener  or  to  his  employer,  the 
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owner  of  the  place;  and  in  after  years,  when  his  plan  will  have 
become  timeworn,  let  him  again  imagine  and  enjoy,  now  by 
anticipation,  some  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  friendly 
eulogies  bestowed  on  this  specimen  of  art,  a  safe  index  in  itself 
of  a  resolute  mind. 

In  the  desirable  event  of  my  words  having  some  effect  on 
young  gardeners  in  arousing  their  ambition  and  stimulating  them 
to  a  praiseworthy  effort,  the  following  practical  suggestions  will 
be  found  useful.  The  necessary  implements  are  few  and  simple, 
and  include  a  tape  measure  66ft,  with  the  links  and  poles  marked 
on  the  reverse  side,  a  stout  rod  about  10ft  in  length,  two  or  three 
balls  of  strong  tarred  cord,  some  pegs,  and  a  notebook  and  pencil. 
Armed  with  these,  and  replete  with  a  good  stock  of  strong 
common  sense,  and  not  a  little  patient  perseverance,  our  “  sur¬ 
veyor  ”  may  issue  forth  on  his  peaceful  enterprise  with  a  full 
certainty  of  overcoming  every  difficulty. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  tape  measure  is  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  atmospheric  influence,  but  I 
advocate  it  rather  on  the  score  of  expense  (an  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  majority  of  those  who  it  is  wished  will  profit  by 
this  essay),  being  less  cumbersome  and  more  easily  manipulated 
than  the  chain ;  and  if  the  plan  drawer  makes  no  more  enormous 
mistakes  than  would  rei^resent  the  possible  inexactness  of  the 
tape  as  compared  with  the  chain,  he  will  have  much  on  which  to 
pride  himself.  If  he  will  be  advised  to  refrain  from  using  it 
during  wet  weather  and  over  damp  grass,  the  inaccuracy  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cord  will  be  required  to  form 
a  base  line  when  measuring  irregular  outlines,  and  the  rod  will 
present  a  more  expeditious  method  of  taking  offsets  from  this 
than  the  tape. 

Once  the  good  resolution  is  made,  and  before  metrical  opera¬ 
tions  can  commence,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
extent  of  the  ground  to  be  included  in  the  plan,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  most  suitable  scale  to  which  to  draw  it.  This  may  be 
found  by  roughly  stepping  the  greatest  length  and  breadth, 
counting  each  step  a  yard  and  adding  ten  to  each  number  to 
allow  a  sufficient  margin  for  any  error.  According  to  the 
estimated  extent  of  the  place  and  to  the  limit  of  size  which  we 
desire  the  paper  containing  the  plan  should  be,  must  the  scale 
be  regulated.  For  instance,  if  the  estimated  maximum  length  be 
500  yards  and  the  breadth  280,  and  it  be  desired  not  to  exceed 
the  “double  elephant”  size  drawing  paper  (40in  by  27in),  a  most 
convenient  scale  would  be  two  inches  to  the  chain,  or,  what  is 
nearly  equivalent,  1-32  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  for  beginners  to  use  as  large  a  scale  as  practicable, 
not  only  because  it  is  easier  for  themselves,  but  also  that  they 
may  more  clearly  figure  the  details ;  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
use  of  the  chain  and  links  system,  as  in  casting  up  the  areas — 
presuming  the  drawer  is  acquainted  with  decimals — the  work  is 
greatly  simplified. 

The  area  being  known  in  square  links,  and  100,000  of  these 
equalling  an  imperial  acre,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  oft  five 
decimal  places,  and  the  figures  to  the  left  of  the  point  are  acres. 
Should  it  afterwards  be  desired  to  find  a  given  length  in  lineal 
or  square  feet,  this  may  be  done  by  multiplying  the  links  by  0.66 
in  the  former  case,  and  in  the  latter  the  square  links  by  0.4356. 

Having  procured  the  measuring  instruments,  decided  on  the 
scale  to  be  employed,  and  obtained  the  paper  and  other  drawing 
requisites,  our  next  con.sideration  is  to  determine  on  a  base  from 
which  to  commence  operations.  As  most  kitchen  gardens  form 
a  rectilineal,  if  not  a  rectangular,  figure,  it  will  be  found  useful 
to  take  the  measurements  from  this.  Find  out  the  direction  the 
walls  take  with  regard  to  the  compa.ss,  and  endeavour  to  so 
arrange  that  a  straight  line  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
paper  will  be  precisely  north  and  south  and  at  the  same  time 
parallel  to  the  sides. 

When  the  kitchen  garden  is  accurately  measured  and  drawn — 
and  accuracy  here  is  of  prime  importance — proceed  outward,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  get  to  the  boundary  and  draw  along  the  outside 
of  it  a  line  whose  position  relative  to  the  kitchen  garden  is  pre¬ 
cisely  known.  The  idea  then  should  be  to  find  out  and  figure 
on  the  plan  the  whole  of  the  boundary  thus  forming  the  outer 
shell,  which  we  may  at  once  fill  in  by  locating  the  position  of 
all  buildings,  since  they  will  greatly  aid  us  in  discovering  the 
situation  of  other  portions  of  the  garden,  the  outlines  of  which 
conform  neither  to  the  run  of  the  ruler  nor  the  sweep  of  the 
compass. 

In  measuring  an  irregular  outline  the  best  plan  is  to  run 
a  line  of  tarred  cord  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  to  fix  pegs 
along  it  opposite  every  indentation  and  projection,  and  having 
found  their  di.stances  from  the  starting  point,  find  also  their 
distances  perpendicularly  from  the  fence,  treating  the  spaces 
between  each  of  these  discoveropd  points  in  the  boundary  as 
.straight  lines.  Of  course,  the  greater  number  of  offsets  taken, 
the  greater  will  he  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  When  a  marked 
curvature  occurs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first  cord  line  would 
he  too  far  distant  to  ensure  an  accurate  measurement,  or  it  would 
be  impossible  to  continue  taking  perpendicular  offsets  from  it, 
it  is  evident  that  another  line  must  be  drawn  departing  from 
a  convenient  point  in  the  original.  To  transfer  this  line  to  the 
map  we  must  gain  an  idea  of  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  o  r. 


Now,  measuring  the  angle  with  an  arc  is  likely  to  engender 
grave  error  unless  proper  instruments  are  used.  A  way  wliich 
I  have  found  to  be  at  once  simple,  convenient,  and  accurate,  is 
to  form  a  triangle  (preferably  an  isosceles)  by  joining  by  a  straight 
line,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  angle,  the  departing 
line  and  the  produced  portion  of  the  original.  Thus,  if  we 
measure  off  twenty-five  links  of  each  from  the  angle  and  find  these 
two  points  to  be  seventeen  links  asunder,  we  must  describe  on 
the  corresponding  base  (twenty-five  lihks)  on  the  plan  a  triangle 
having  its  sides  equal  to  the  scale  of  twenty-five  and  seventeen ; 
and  in  this  way  we  discover  the  direction  taken  by  the  new  line. 
On  the  same  principle  we  may  ascertain  the  location  of  a  tree. 
Presuming  the  tree  to  be  within  reasonable  proximity  to  a 
straight  walk,  we  should  mark  off  a  suitable  portion  of  this  for 
a  base,  and  from  each  extremity  measure  the  distance  to  the 
tree,  which  will  figure  on  paper  as  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  This 
principle  is  based  on  the  seventh  proposition  of  Euclid,  which 
affirms  that :  On  the  same  base  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  there 
cannot  be  two  triangles  having  their  sides  terminating  at  one 


Sarmienta  repens.  (See  note  below.) 


extremity  of  the  base  equal  to  one  another  and  likewise  those 
terminating  at  the  other  extremity. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  measuring  business  is  probably 
in  obtaining  accurately  the  outline  of  a  lake  or  pond.  For  this 
it  is  better  to  describe  around  it  a  rectilineal,  though  perhaps 
necessarily  multilateral,  figure,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  form  of  the  lake.  In  doing  this,  however,  endeavour 
to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  taking  the  angle,  as  an  error  to  the 
extent  even  of  half  a  link  will  often  throw  the  whole  thing  wrong. 
From  the  lines  of  the  figure  drawn  a  number  of  measurings  will 
enable  us  to  forin  a  fairly  accurate  plan  of  the  sheet  of  water. 
I  would  advise  all  novices  at  the  work  to  draw  each  night  the 
measurements  they  have  taken,  thus  obviating  the  danger  of 
accumulating  a  medley  of  figures. — Wm.  Rowles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sarmienta  eepens. — The  woodcut  shows  this  neat  little 
Gesneraceous,  warm-greenhouse  plant.  The  charming  scarlet 
flowers  are  shown  about  natural  size.  They  are  of  inverted  vase 
shape,  hanging  in  scattered  numbers,  and  make  objects  of  rare 
beauty.  The  stems  are  wiry  and  ramble  somewhat  in  growth. 
Propagation  is  by  cuttings,  which  are  difficult  to  root,  but  the 
plant  well  repays  attention.  A  suitable  soil  consists  of  three 
parts  fibrous  peat  and  one  part  sphagnum,  with  sand  and  char¬ 
coal  ;  and  at  Kew  the  plant  is  grown  in  Orchid  baskets  and  the 
same  house  as  the  Vandas  and  Phalsenopses.  It  enjoys  plenty 
of  water  and  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  moderate  shade  also 
being  necessary. 
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springing  in  a  semi-erect  position  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plant.  It  is  only  suitable,  of  course,  for  large  houses,  but  in 
these  it  is  a  noble  addition  to  any  collection.  V.  Bensoni  grows 
freely  in  any  tropical  house;  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  bears 
large  erect  spikes  of  flowers.  These  are  white  on  the  reverse  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  yellow  inside,  dotted  with  red-brown,  the 
lips  with  a  rich  violet  centre. — H.  R.  Richards. 


Oncidium  Gardner!. 

The  figure  of  this  very  attractive  Orchid  came  to  us  from 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  gardener  at  Ote  Hall,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
We  quote  the  description  and  remarks  made  with  reference  to 
it  in  Watson’s  “Orchids  and  Their  Management”; — “A  hand¬ 
some  species,  with  moderately  large  flowers,  very  near  O.  Forbesi 
and  O.  curtum,  from  which  it  diffens  in  the  form  and  crest  of  the 
lip,  and  in  having  very  small  column-wings.  It  has  oblong-ovate, 
furrowed  pseudo-bulbs,  2in  to  Sin  long,  and  dark  green,  rather 
broad  leaves,  which  are  purplish  on  the  under  side.  Flower-spike 
long,  branching,  many-flowered ;  sepals  and  petals  lin  long, 
broadly  ovate,  with  short,  stalk-like  bases,  the  margins  wavy, 
shining  brown,  with  yellow  edges;  lip  kidney-shaped,  Hin 
across,  very  wavy,  with  two  small  basal  lobes ;  colour  bright 
yelloAV,  with  broad  blotches  of  brown  in  a  ring  round  the  margin. 
The  flowers,  which  last  several  weeks,  are  produced  in  summer, 
about  July,  and  are  fragrant.  Placed  on  a  teak  raft  or  in  a 
basket,  in  the  cool  house,  this  species  grows  well  and  flowers 
annually.  It  is  found  wild  on  forest  trees  on  the  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1843.” 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Angrmcum  sesquipedale  is  not  in  all  cases  a  succe.ss,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  winter  treatment  meted  out  to  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Too  much  atmospheric  rnoisture  at  a  time 
when  days  are  short  and  dark  is  not  at  all  to  its  liking ;  and  if 
there  is  a  dry,  warm  corner  in  any  of  the  houses  where  the 
specimens  of  this  unique  species  can  be  accommodated,  they 
ought  to  be  placed  there.  In  one  well-known  Orchid  nursery 
they  used  always  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
at  a  point  where  the  hot  water  pipes  turned  at  right  angles,  so 
that  nearly  double  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  them, 
causing  a  drier  heat  in  winter. 

These  planks  were  remarkably  healthy,  well  furnished  with 
leaves  to  the  surface  of  the  compost,  and  they  flowered  mag¬ 
nificently  every  year.  There  is  something  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grey-green,  hard-looking  foliage  of  this  plant  that  suggests 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  collectors  tell  us  that  in  Madagascar  there 
are  two  distinct ,, types  of  plants — one  growing  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  on  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees,  the  other  in  hot,  shady 
valleys.  Although  the  latter  grow  much  more  luxuriantly,  and 
are  leafy  and  green,  they  never  flower  with  anything  like  the 
freedom  that  the  exposed  plants  do.  This  should  be  a  cue  for 
thoughtful  cultivators. 

Of  a  different  character  is  the  bulky  growing  A.  eburneum 
and  its  beautiful  variety  A.  e.  superbum.  These  are  free  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme,  and  nothing  seems  to  injure  their  health 
provided  they  have  ample  heat  and  moi.sture  all  the  year  round. 
A.  e.  virens  is  not  so  vigorous,  and  I  have  had  more  difficulty 
with  this  than  either  the  type  or  A.  sesquipedale.  Considerable 
care  is  needed  in  the  treatment  of  the  small  growing  sorts,  of 
which  A.  modestum  is  a  well-knowm  example.  Their  treatment 
is  more  like  that  recently  described  for  the  dwarf  Phalsenopsis, 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

Anguloas,  and  other  deciduous  kinds  of  a  similar  habit,  mu.st 
be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  now  and  until  the  new  shoots  appear. 
A  shelf  near  the  glass  suits  them  well  in  a  temperature  akin  to 
that  of  the  Mexican  house.  Catasetums  and  Cycnoches,  resting 
Chysis,  and  West  Indian  Oncidiums  must  have  more  warmth, 
but  all  like  the  light,  and  none  of  them  need  any  more  moisture 
than  will  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  Any  plants,  of  course, 
that  have  not  quite  finished  growing,  will  be  treated  accordingly 
and  given  water  in  lessening  quantities  until  the  last  leaf  falls. 
— H.  R.  R. 

Notes  on  Vandas. 

Vanda  Amesiana  is  a  plant  that  delights  in  sun,  being 
found  in  exposed  positions  in  the  Shan  States.  Cool  treatment  is 
best,  but  not  the  same  conditions  under  which  Odontoglossums 
and  similar  Orchids  thrive.  The  Mexican  house,  or  a  position 
close  to  a  ventilator  in  a  house  where  Cattleyas  thrive,  is  better. 
As  a  rule,  specimens  of  this  delightful  species  are  made  up  by 
placing  four  or  five  stems  in  a  flattish  reoeptacle,  but  single¬ 
stemmed  plants  are  best  in  small  baskets  suspended  near  the 
light.  It  has  thick  leathery  leaves,  and  flowers  at  vai’ious  times 
during  the  year  upon  loose  spikes,  the  flowers  being  very 
fragrant,  white,  with  a  rosy  suffusion  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  deep  rose  lip.  A  pure  white  form  has  also  been  described. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  is  V.  Batemani,  a  stately  plant, 
growing  6  feet  or  more  in  height,  bearing  immense  spikes  of 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  spotted  with  crimson  and  violet-purple. 


Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker. 

{Concluded  from  jtage  d05.) 

“  The  works  jiublished  by  my  father  when  in  Glasgow  are 
very  numerous.  A  complete  list  of  them,  with  details  regarding 
the  more  important,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  sketch.  They 
may  be  grouped  under  four  headings  :  British  Botany,  American 
Botany,  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  Serials. 

“  In  the  British  Botany  there  was  the  ‘  Flora  Scotica,’  the  new 
edition  of  Curtis’s  ‘Flora  Londinensis,’  four  editions  of  the 
‘  British  Flora,’  and  many  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  British 
plants  in  the  volumes  of  his  botanical  journals.”  Numerous  other 
works  under  the  classificatory  headings  mentioned  above  are  then 
enumerated. 

“  In  the  same  year  (1827),  finding  that  his  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  with  botanists  and  travellers  abroad  provided  him  with 
information  of  great  value  that  might  otherwise  never  see  the 
light,  and  that  his  herbarium  was  at  the  same  time  teeming  with 
plants  unknown  to  science,  my  father  formed  the  plan  of  himself 
editing  a  periodical  for  the  diffusion  amongst  botanists  of  the 
information  obtained  from  these  sources.  As  a  model  he  took 
Konig  and  Sims’s  “  Annals  of  Botany,”  of  which  two  volumes 
only  had  been  published  (London,  1805-6).  He  never  stopped  or 
stooped  to  calculate  the  time,  rvorry,  and  cost  that  this  under¬ 
taking  would  entail  upon  him,  which  occupied  him  for  the  next 
thirty  years  of  his  life  ;  for  he  had  throughout  no  assistant  editor, 
and  was  dependent  solely  on  my  mother,  and  at  intervals  on 
myself  when  at  home,  for  aid  in  proof-reading,  &c.  The  heavy 
correspondence  it  entailed  was  conducted  by  himself  alone. 

“  Including  the  continuation  of  the  series  issued  from  Kew, 
these  periodicals  embrace  twenty-eight  volumes  with  548  plates,  of 
which  seven  volumes  with  247  plates,  the  greater  number  of  them 
drawn  by  himself,  were  issued  from  Glasgow.  These  w'ere  the 
‘  Botanical  Miscellany,’  three  volumes  with  152  plates  (1830-3), 
the  ‘Journal  of  Botany,’  two  volumes  with  44  plates  (1834  and 
1840),  and  the  ‘  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,’  two 
volumes  with  51  plates  (1835-6).  In  the  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  ‘  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine  ’  and 
the  resumption  of  the  ‘  Journal  ’  he  undertook  the  editorship, 
with  Sir  William  Jardine  and  others,  of  Taylor’s  ‘  Annals  of 
Natural  History,’  which  for  three  years  (1837-1840)  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  much  of  his  botanical  matter;  but  the  latter  became 
too  copious  to  be  included  in  the  numbers  of  the  ‘  Annals,’  and, 
the  result  proving  otherwise  embarrassing,  that  editorship  was 
abandoned. 

“After  leaving  Glasgow  for  Kew  he  resumed  the  ‘Journal,’ 
three  volumes  (1840-2)  of  which  were  followed  by  the  ‘London 
Journal  of  Botany,’  seven  volumes  (1842-7),  and  that  by  the 
‘  Journal  of  Botany  ’  and  ‘  Kew  Garden  Miscellany,’  nine  volumes 
(1849-57).  .  .  .  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  botany 

during  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  periodicals 
ivere  unique  ;  no  period  or  subsequent  decade  of  that  century 
can  show  so  rich  a  store  of  valuable  botanical  material. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  his  Glasgow  life  my  father  resumed  a 
systematic  study  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  begun  with  Greville 
soon  after  his  arrival  there,  the  first  result  of  which  was  the  com- 
inencement  of  an  ‘  Enumeration  of  all  known  Ferns  ’  published 
in  the  ‘  Botanical  Miscellany.’  Tlie  issue  in  parts  of  Hooker  and 
Bauer’s  ‘  Genera  of  Ferns  ’  was  begun  in  1838 ;  it  originated  in 
his  having  been  shown  the  beautiful  analyses  of  many  genera  of 
the  order  by  the  veteran  botanical  artist,  Francis  Bauer,  who 
offered  the  loan  of  these  for  publication  to  my  father;  not  that 
the  Order  had  in  the  meantime  been  neglected  by  him,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  genera  and  species  described  and  figured 
in  his  journals,  in  the  ‘  leones  Plantarum  ’  and  other  works,  and 
by  his  publication  of  J.  Smith’s  ‘  Genera  of  Ferns.’  As  I  propose 
to  give  in  an  appendix  to  this  sketch  of  his  life  a  complete 
account  of  my  father’s  works,  I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  those 
devoted  to  Ferns.” 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  abridgement  of  the 
biography  records  incidents  in  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker’s 
tenure  of  office  as  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  (III. 
West  Park  and  Kew,  1841-1865),  during  which  period  the 
gardens  were  changed  from  nothingness  to  what  they  are  now. 
When  he  accepted  the  commission,  the  Treasury  looked  upon 
these  gardens  only  as  a  drain  upon  finances,  and  only  the 
earnestness  of  strong-minded  scientists  .saved  them  from  reduc¬ 
tion,  if  not  oblivion.  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  died  on 
Saturday,  August  12^  1865,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
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*  A  paper  read  before  the  Kew  Gardeners'  Guild  by  Don  ild  MacGregor. 


the  bulb  lives  cn  indefinit-ely,  shedding  off  some  scales  annually 
from  its  circumference.  In  two  Californian  species,  Washing- 
tonianuin  and  Humboldti,  this  type  is  departed  from,  being 
modified  by  the  central  axis  of  the  bulb  becoming  prolonged 
horizontally,  so  that  the  scales  are  thrown  out  of  their  spiral 
arrangement,  and  the  bulb  is  more  or  less  flattened  irregularly. 
Here  we  get  a  squainose  bulb  taking  the  first  step  to  pass  off 
in  the  direction  of  a  rhizome. 

In  most  Fritillarias  we  get  a  well  marked  type  of  struc¬ 
ture.  Take  the  bulb  of  F.  Meleagris  at  the  time  of  flowering. 
This  we  find  as  follows:  In  the  centre,  the  flower-producing 
stem,  with  no  stem  roots.  Tightly  pressed  against  the  sides 
of  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem  are  two  hemispherical  .scales, 
half  as  thick  as  broad,  rounded  on  the  outside,  and  flat  on  the 
inside.  These  are  the  bases  of  single  leaves,  alike  in  character, 
and  not  at  all  flattened  in  structure.  From  the  summit  of 
each,  before  the  development  of  the  flower  stem,  there  arises 
a  leaf  which  dies  down  before  the  flower  is  produced.  In  the 
autumn  these  produce  buds  in  their  axils,  from  one  of  which 
the  flowering  stem  of  the  future  year  is  produced.  This  type 
of  structure  is  scarcely  varied  through  half  the  species,  and  is 
known  as  the  tunicated  bulb  (the  same  as  in  Onions).  In  the 

American  species  there  are  no  outside 
tunics,  and  the  scales  are  numerous, 
small,  and  granular,  F.  pudica  being 
an  exception,  as  its  bulb  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  European  species.  F. 
imperialis  and  F.  persica  have  squa- 
mose  (scaly)  bulbs,  for  which  reason 
thej'  were  once  classed  as  Liliums. 

In  the  third  class  we  have  an  annual 
tunicated  bulb.  This  form  runs  (with 
much  modification  as  regards  the  num¬ 
ber,  thickness,  and  persistence  of  the 
tunics)  through  Lloydia,  Calochortus, 
and  Tulipa.  In  Tulipa,  the  outer 
tunics  are  brown  and  leathery,  the 
inner  ones  thick  and  fleshy.  By  the 
side  of  the  old  stick-like  stem  and  the 
developed  bulb  may  be  traced  the 
embryonic  bulb  of  the  following  year; 
so  that  the  bulbs  are  really  in  their 
third  year  when  producing  flowers. 

In  Calochortus  the  structure  is 
similar,  but  the  inner  tunics  are  fewer 
and  the  outer  thinner.  In  the  section 
Gageopsis,  of  Lloydia,  we  have  a 
fourth  modification  of  this  structure, 
viz.,  a  tunicated  conn.  Here  the 
flowering  stem  is  nursed  and  nourished 
by  the  modified  base  of  a  single  leaf, 
which  leaf  is  fresh  and  green  at  the 
time  the  floriferous  stem  is  developed 
fi’om  the  top  of  the  conn.  Thus  we  see 
that  throughout  the  tribe  Tulipse  the 
bulbs,  the  cycle  of  whose  existence  is 
frem  one  to  three  years,  develop  new 
bulbs  in  the  axils  of  their  scales.  In 
a  perennial  squamose  bulb  the  old  bulb 
remains,  and  a  new  bulb  is  developed 
in  its  centre. 

In  i^assing  from  our  superficial  de¬ 
scription  of  I'ootstocks,  it  possibly  may 
be  instructive  to  allude  to  one  point 
worthy  of  notice  in  their  root  struc¬ 
ture,  that  in  agreement  with  other 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  the  roots 
have  no  secondary  tissue,  a  complete 
absence  of  cambium,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  being  developed  from  the  growing 
point  once  and  for  all.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  in  transplanting  or  other¬ 
wise  interfering  with  active  roots, 
every  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break 
them,  for  if  the  tip  (which  is  the 
growing  point)  be  reindved,  no  further 
growth  can  ensue,  and  the  root  decays 
entirely. 

To  give  a  description  of  all  the 
Epecie.s  in  this  Order  would  necessitate 
the  production  of  a  lengthy  paper. 
The  genera  to  be  treated  here  are  not 
chosen  for  any  special  merit,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  botanical  element  in  our  midst,  they  are 
treated  in  their  genetic  arrangement. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Blackberkiks  in  Lincol.nshire. — Blackberries  were  never  so 
abundant  in  Lincolnshire  as  they  are  this  year.  The  hedges  an\ 
literally  covered  with  them,  and  huge  quantities  of  the  fruit  are 
being  gathered  and  sent  to  the  towns,  where  they  are  fetching  as 
much  as  fid.  a  pound  in  the  market. 


The  Liliace®. 


The  Natural  Order  Liliacese  comprises  over  2,500  species,  the 
major  portion  of  which  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions ; 
thence,  although  they  can  scarcely  be  defined  as  eury thermal, 
i.e.,  living  in  every  climate,  j'et  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  stenothermal,  restricted  to  few  climates.  Like 
man,  they  are  divided  into  well  defined  tribes  and  families,  each 
of  which  is  social,  and  occur  in  gregarious  groups.  Some 
families,  viz.,  Lilium,  are  nearly  cosmopolitan;  whilst  others, 
again,  are  endemic,  and  true  to  the  region  of  their  birth. 

For  the  most  part,  the  species  have  in  their  floral  organs  a 
distinctiveness  entirely  their  own.  The  Amai-yllid  type,  which 
most  closely  resembles  them,  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
inferior  ovary.  The  forms  of  their  floral  leaves  are  extremely 
varied,  and  to  convey  an  impression  of  this  character  we  cannot 
tlo  better  than  quote  Buskin’s  eulogy  to  ordinary  leaves,  which 
he  says  are  “  Linear,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  fimbriated,  stalked, 
sessile,”  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  to  accurately  describe 
the  modifications  of  the  Liliacese  would  necessitate  the  use  of 
nearly  all  botanical  descriptive  terms.  The  only  fault  with  the 
flowers  of  some  genera  is  their  short 
period  of  freshness,  flowering  for  a 
week,  then  fading  for  ever. 

The  leaves  of  most  of  the  genera  are 
developed  contemporary  with  the 
flowers,  or  more  or  less  after  them. 

We  have  persi-stent  leaves,  as  in  Dra¬ 
caena,  Yucca,  and  Cordyline.  Phyllo- 
clades  in  Ruscus,  Asparagus.  Their 
venation  is  usually  unicostate 
and  parallel,  but  is  reticulate  in 
Philesia  and  Lapageria.  The  majority 
are  acaulescent  (bulbous,  &c.),  but 
caulescent  (stem-producing)  forms,  as 
Cordyline,  &c.,  also  occur.  So  like¬ 
wise  do  climbing  stems,  as  in  Aspa¬ 
ragus  and  Lapageria.  Their  fruit  is 
either  capsular  or  baccate  (berry-like), 
but  baccate  fruits  and  bulbous  root¬ 
stocks  never  occur  in  any  one 
species. 

The  cultural  reepnrements  being  so 
greatly  determinated  according  to  the 
stnicture  of  their  rootstocks,  it  may 
he  well  to  give  them  a  few  moments’ 
consideration,  confining  our  remarks 
on  bulbous  forms  to  the  tribe  Liliece. 


The  Tribe,  Lilie^e. 

Firstly,  we  have  the  perennial  root- 
stock  with  fleshy  and  fibrous  roots,  as 
in  Anthericum  and  Tritoma,  which, 
having  no  definite  resting  period,  must 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  for  any 
length  of  time.  Secondly,  the  bulbous 
fornis — a  very  useful  class  of  plants — 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  soil, 
and  stored  in  an  airy  chamber  during 
their  quiescent  period,  whilst  their 
place  is  occupied  by  other  plants.  Of 
this  class  we  have  various  forms. 

Firstly,  the  .squamose  perennial  bulb, 
as  represented  by  the  Old  Workl 
species  of  Liliums.  From  the  uncler 
.side  of  the  bulbs  a  mass  of  fleshy  roots 
are  produced,  and  from  the  upper  side 
the  flowering  stem  of  the  year. 

The  basal  portion  of  the  stem — that 
between  the  surface  of  the  soil  ancl 
the  apex  of  the  bulb — in  some  Liliums 
gives  off  copious  fibrous  roots,  which 
are  the  chief  feedei’s  of  the  flowering 
stem.  This  underground  portion  of 
the  .stem  is  usually  vertical,  though  in 
Lilium  Leitchlini  it  will  creep  half  a 
foot,  so  that,  if  grown  in  a  pot,  and 
the  bulb  is  planted  in  the  middle,  the 
stem  will  spring  from  the  side  of  the 
pot- 

All  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  iiossess  Oncidium  Qardneri. 

the  power  of  producing  new  bulbs 

in  their  axils,  and  will  do  so,  in  some  species  at  any  rate,  if  the 
bulb  i.s  broken  up.  Thus,  with  both  bulb  and  seed  produc- 
skilful  operator  may  in  four  yeai's  multiply  his  stock 
fifty-fold.  A  new  bulb,  however  produced,  either  by  seeds, 

^ales,  or  bulbils,  takes  three  years  to  produce  a  flower  stem. 

1  he  first  year  we  get  an  ovoid  mass,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 

^  SIX  imbricated  scales;  the  second  year  a  bulb  the  size  of  a 
Hazel  Nut;  and  the  third  year  probably  the  flower  .stem,  while 
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PentstemoD,  Newbury  Gem. 

I  note  with  surprise  (p.  296)  that  Mr.  Arnott  says  this 
Pentstemon  is  now  scarce.  Hereabouts,  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Ladhams,  of  Shirley  Nurseries,  it  is  plentiful,  but  not  more 
than  its  merits  deserve.  With  me  it  stood  outside  in  a  border 
of  stiff,  cold  soil,  unprotected  in  any  way.  The  same  plants 
have  flowered  in  abundance  this  year.  It  is  quite  a  desirable 
variety  for  filhng  bare  places  in  the  herbaceous  border,  or  for 
making  an  edging  to  taller  sorts  in  beds  or  borders.  From 
cuttings  it  is  easily  propagated  like  all  Pentstemons. — 
E.  Molyneux,  Southampton. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

(Piizes  for  Cut  Chrysanthemum  Blooms,  1903.) 

Following  up  the  remarks  made  by  “  Interested  ”  on  page  401 
of  the  “Journal,”  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  vote 
of  the  members  were  taken  now,  a  huge  majority  would  be  against 
the  Council.  I  think  it  is  altogether  absurd  that  £36  10s.  should 
be  offered  in  one  class  which  is  confined  to  Edinburgh  growers. 
I^  await  with  interest  the  statement  of  those  members  of  the 
t  ouncil  W'dio  voted  for  it,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  there  were 
some  against  giving  so  large  a  sum.  I  expect  this  will  be  the 
first  and  last  year  of  such  absurdity,  and  that  is  our  consolation. 
— Anglo-Scot. 


The  Recent  Gardeners’  Dinner. 

To  the  committee  that  organised  and  carried  through  so 
.satisfactorily  that  great  and  very  successful  festal  gathering, 
the  best  thanks  of  everyone  w'ho  was  present  are  not  only  due, 
1  ^  ^  sure,  most  sincerely  and  heartily  accorded.  Not 

the  least  satisfactory  result  of  the  voluntary  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  services  of  the  committee  is,  that  the  balance  of  the 
accounts  is  on  the  right  side;  and  the  information  that  the 
committee  has  given  it  to  tw'o  such  excellent  institutions.  It 
IS  sometimes  said  that,  in  this  life,  there  is  no  pleasure  without 
a  tinge  of  disappointment  and  sorrow.  In  this  instance  the 
tinge^  (and  the  only  tinge  that  I  am  aware  of)  was  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  those  two  great  friends  and  supporters  of 
gardeners  and  gardening,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  and  the 
\  ery  Rev.  Dean  Hole,  and  also  of  those  two'  old  and  highly 
esteemed  friends.  Mr.  J.  Hudson  and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  both  of 
whom  had  served  on  the  committee.  The  former  was  absent 
through  illness,  and  the  latter  by  the  stern,  ruthless  hand  of 
death. — T.  Challis,  The  Gardens,  Wilton  House. 

- - 

The  Colouring  of  Apples. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  opens  up 
u  expression  of  distinctly  conflicting  opinions. 

“  W.  S.,”  on  page  380,  state®  his  case  very  clearly,  and  his  ideas 
are  very  much  in  accord  with  my  own.  That  the  “  cold  snap  ” 
spokeri  of  by  correspondents  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
colouring  of  fruit  is  more  than  I  can  accept  without  greater 
proof  than  has  a.s  yet  been  offered.  If  the  cold  of  autumn  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  colouration  of  Apples,  how  comes 
it  that  with  few  exceptions  all  those  sent  us  from  hot  climates 
are  far  more  brilliant  than  our  own?  One  might  go  further  and 
say  that  those  grown  in  the  warmer  counties  are  always  better 
coloured  than  those  grown  in  colder  districts.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mirid  that  the  “  cold  snap  ”  affects  the  ohemical 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  colouring  of  the  fruit 
is  in  some  way  analogous  with  the  maturing  of,  and  colouration 
in,  foliage  in  autumn. — Provincial. 


Let  me  ask  your  correspondents  who  hold  that  rain  helps 
the  colouring  of  Apples  whether  the  “rosy”  side  of  the  fruit  is 
not  always  towards  the  south  or  one  of  its  quarters  whence 
sunshine  comes?  It  seems  to  me  that  when  fruit  colours  after 
much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  autumn,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  rain 
rather  than  because  of  it.  The  Apples  could  not  colour  fully 
till  they  reached  maturity,  however  sunny  the  weather  might 
be.  and  when  they  became  nearly  ripe  they  began  to  colour 
well,  in  spite  of  rain.  Shaded  Apples  do  not  colour  properly, 
however  much  rain  there  may  be. 


It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  touch  of  frost  helps  to  colour 
the  skin  of  the  fniit,  just  as  it  colours  the  foliage.  But  has  not 
soil  as  much  to  do  wdth  high  colour  as  anything?  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  iron  in  my  soil,  and  my  Apples  colour  brilliantly 
when  there  is  enough  sunshine.  But  they  did  not  colour  nearly 
as  well  during  the  past  season  of  flooding  rains  as  in  the  years 
of  drought  previous  to  1902.  Tliey  coloured  better  in  1902  than 
in  1903,  because  there  was  more  sunshine  in  the  autumn. — 
Sunny  South. 


Finances  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Pessimism  is  rife  in  reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Pessimism,  however,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “  hard.y  perennial.”  "What  is  the  position  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  its  money  matters  ?  If  it  is  not 
all  that  could  be  wdshed,  it  nevertheless  is  not  such  as  need 
cause  anxiety.  The  new  hall  is  to  cost  £40,000.  Of  this  sum 
about  £25,0(10  has  been  promised,  and  much  of  it  paid.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  no  further  sum  is  collected,  the  Society  has  at  the 
least  £16,000  of  invested  capital,  drawing  interest  meanwhile. 
It  is  said  that  those  £16,000  may  not  be  touched  for  the  hall, 
owing  to  a  bye-law  of  the  latest  Charter.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
decidedly  unfortunate,  and  the  question  will  be.  Can  the  bye¬ 
law  not  be  qualified  so  that  £15,000  might  be  employed  to 
capitalise  the  hall,  leaving  still  £1,000  to  the  good,  which,  with 
£5,000  for  the  surrender  of  the  Chiswick  lease,  would  give  a 
nucleus  of  £6,000  with  which  to  begin  operations  on  a  small 
scale  at  Oakwood  ?  The  Society  has  also  an  annual  income  of 
from  £5,000  to  £8,000  (which  may  reasonably  be  expected  for 
some  years,  in  any  case).  Judiciously  managed,  this  sum  must 
surely  meet  the  necessary  expenses ;  and  so.  Where  is  the 
difficulty  ? — London  Citizen. 


A  National  Potato  Society. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  “  our  Journal  ”  has  opened  its 
practical  columns  to  a  discussion  of  this  important  question. 

I  observe  that  two  out  of  the  three  letters  published  on 
page  401  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  the  third 
is  by  no  means  hostile.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  duty  of  developing  and  protecting  the  PotatOi  on  the  lines 
I  proxiose  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Royal  Ho-rticultural 
Society,  irermit  me  to  point  out  : 

(1)  That  the  Society  is  now  closely  engaged  with  two  gigantic 
undertakings — the  new  hall  and  the  new  garden — and  therefore 
has  its  hands  very  full. 

(2)  That  the  very  essence  of  the  work  which  I  and  those 
in  association  with  me  have  at  heart  is  simultaneous  trial  on 
all  sorts  of  soil.  Trials  at  one  place  alone,  however  well  con¬ 
ducted,  would  not  suffice. 

I  hope  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Potato  Society  would  not  be  in  any  sense  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  R.H.S.  Special  societies  have  a  sphere  of  influence 
of  their  own,  subordinate  to,  and  in  reality  a  support  of,  the 
wider  operations  of  the  great  Society.  New  societies  come 
into  being  from  time  to  time,  but  the  R.H.S.  does  not  grow 
weaker,  it  grows  stronger.  I  do  not  think  that  the  operations 
of  a  National  Potato'  Society  need  be  so  costly  as  some  inay  fear, 
because  I  believe  that  the  county  education  authorities  would 
facilitate  them.  I  may  add  that  I  have  just  completed  a 
pamphlet’  bearing  the  title,  “  Potato  Perils,”  and  intended  as  a 
fairly  full  case  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Potato 
Society.  It  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  shortly.  A 
copy  wdll  be  sent  to  the  Journal,  and  to  any  applicant;  but  as 
there  is  no  committee  as  yet,  and  no  funds,  the  cost  of  printing 
falls  entirely  upon  myself.  Perhaps,  therefore,  correspondents 
will  kindly  enclose  l^d.  in  stamps  when  w’riting. — Walter  P. 
Wright,  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent. 

- 4H»0 - 

Dahlias:  Good  Wet  Weather  Flowers. 

Outdoor  flowers  have  suffered  so  severely  by  the  continuous 
rains  that  any  flower  that  can  endure  the  ordeal,  and  yet  present 
a  wealth  of  fresh  flowers  and  unblemished  colours,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  A  call  at  Heywood,  Wiltshire,  recently 
revealed  to  me  clearly  the  great  value  of  Dahlias  for  making 
effective  borders,  and  giving  sheaves  of  flowers  suitable  for  vases. 
With  the  development  of  early  Chrysanthemums  there  may  not 
appear  the  same  desire  or  purpose  for  Dahlia  blooms  in  the 
house;  but  those  who  have  to  maintain  a  regular  and  frequent 
supply  of  fresh  flowers  in  a  cut  state  \vill  readily  admit  that 
the  Dahlia  season,  advanced  as  it  is,  still  provides  acceptable 
material.  If  anything,  I  think  the  fresh,  clear,  and  bright 
colours  are  enhanced  by  the  quieter  tones  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  and  as  an  outdoor  flower,  at  the  time  of  my  inspection 
of  the  Heywood  Dahlias,  they  w’ ere  certainly  grander  than  the 
border  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  name  has  so 
long  been  familiarised  with  exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  does 
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not  now,  nor  lias  he  for'  some  years  past,  allowed  the  “stage 
Mums”  to  altogether  monopolise-  his  attention;  but  this  year’s 
display  of  Dahlias  eclipses  those  of  former  years,  because  of  the 
novelties  on  view.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  Cactus  section  are 
those  favoured  in  this  instance. 

The  end  of  October  is  certainly  not  a  date  when  such  a  large, 
bright,  and  varied  wealth  of  colour  could  be  expected,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  had  the  slightest  frost  paid  an  early 
autumn  visit.  As  the  meteorological  observers  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  a  cycle  of  wet  seasons  is  pending,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  remember  and  emphasise  the  importance  attached  td 
Dahlias,  especially  for  the  autumn,  and  particularly  in  wet, 
dripping  seasons.  They  appear  to  revel  rather  than  languish 
in  continuous  showers.  Spring  struck  plants,  and  new  varieties, 
.seem  to  give  the  best  results. — W. 


The  Colours  of  Leaves  and  of  Fruits. 

The  subject  of  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  plant  leaves 
and  of  fruits,  especially  Apples,  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientists  for  many  years,  and  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Sachs  says  that  among  the  changes  caused  in  plants 
by  long  continued  depression  of  temperature,  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  change  in  colour  of  leaves  and  of  fruits.  This 
change  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  leaves  either  merely  lose  their 
colour  and  become  brownish,  yellowish,  or  rusty  brown,  or  turn 
a  decided  red  on  the-  upper  surface.  The  loss  of  colour  of  the 
first  group  depends,  according  to  Kraus,  on  a  change  in  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  which  lose  their  form  and  definition,  a 
cloudy  mass  of  protoplasm  of  a  reddish  brown  or  brownish  yellow 
colour  being  formed,  while  the  nucleus  remains  colourless.  These 
changes  are  usually  more  complete  on  the  upper  side  than  in 
the  parenchjmia,  which  lies  deeper. 

The  winter  leaves  of  the  second  group,  which  are  coloured  red 
or  purplish  brown  on  the  upper  side,  owe  this  colour  to  a 
rounded,  hyaline,  strongly  refractive  mass  lying  in  the  upper  cells, 
which  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine  red  where  thei  leaves  are 
red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  consists  mainly  of 
tannin.  The  red  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  red  colouring  substances  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  In  all  leaves  which  persist  through  the 
winter  it  is  found  that  when  the  weather  has  become  sufficiently 
warm  in  the  spring,  the  normal  condition  is  restored  ;  the  red 
colouring  substance  disappears,  and  the  grains  of  chlorophyll 
again  take  up  their  normal  position  on  the  cell  walls.  Kraus 
shows  that  the  winter  change  of  the  leaves  depends  on  the 
fall  of  temperature,  since  it  is  restored  to  the  normal  state  by 
a  simple  rise  in  the  temperature,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the 
light.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  present  season  leaves  are 
slow  to  assume  their  usual  autumnal  tints,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  moist  and  mild  weather.  With  the  lowering  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  a  slight  frost  during  the  past  week,  the  leaves  quickly 
put  on  their  beautiful  yellow  and  red  tints.  A  single  .severe 
fro.sty  night  frequently  suffices  to-  bring  about  the  change  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  chlorophyll  grains.  The  writer  has 
been  informed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  that  at  Wye  College,  during  the  past 
three  years,  special  experiments  bave  been  carried  out  with 
Apple  trees  treated  with  various  artificial  manures,  with  a  view 
to  determine  their  effect  upon  the  colouring  of  the  fruits.  It 
has  been  found  that  manures  have  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the 
colouring  of  Apples.  Mr.  Hall  is  of  opinion  that  the  red  skin 
colour  is  entirely  due  to  a  Sudden  lowering  of  temperature. — 
J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


A  Hint  for  the  R.H.S. 

I  observe-  that  advice  is  freely  being  given  to  the  R.H.S.  re 
what  it  should  and  should  not  do  at  Wisley.  Laboratories  for 
research,  large  ranges  of  gla.ss  for  experiments  in  hybridisation, 
and  many  other  suggestions  are  forthcoming  in  abundance. 
Now,  I  notice  we  have  a  “Metropolitan  Fellow,”  page  381, 
anxious  for  the  Society  to  obtain  models  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
This  may  appear  to  be  very  feasible  advice  to  those  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  v^aries  of  these  fruits ;  but  to  those  who 
know  something  of  fruit  growing  and  to  those  who-  attended  the 
fruit  show  recently  held  at  Chiswick,  and  there  noticed  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  same  variety  of  Apple,  brought 
from  different  districts,  this  advice  may  justly  appear  of 
doubtful  utility.  Apples  and  Pears  not  only  vary  in  different 
counties,  but  they  vary  in  neighbouring  gardens,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable.  On  one  occasion  I 
knew  a  gardener  make  a  wager  that  he  would  gather  three 
Apples  from  the  same  tree,  and  send  them  to  an  authority,  and 
that  each  Apple  would  receive  a  different  name.  The  Apples 
were  sent  aw'ay,  and  three  names  were  returned.  I  simply 
mention  this  to  show  the  difficulty  of  preparing  models.  For 
certainly  one  cast  of  each  variety  from  any  district  in  England 
would  be  of  very  little  use.  . 

I  am  aware  that  certain  varieties  vary  very  little,  viz.,  Peas- 
good’.s  Nonesuch  cannot  be  well  mistaken.  True,  it  is  some¬ 


what  like  a  really  good  sample  of  Blenheim  Orange  sometimes. 
Or  we  may  take  one  or  two  of  the  Russian  Apples,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  for  example.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  un¬ 
changeable  fruit.  When  looking  over  the  Apples  at  Chiswick,  I 
Avas  interested  at  the  great  difference  in  the  shape-  and  colour 
of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  half  a 
dozen  of  these  fruits  had  been  carefully  selected  and  jilaccd 
before  some  of  our  highe.st  authorities,  they  Avould  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  names.  Therefore  I  think  that  a  single  model 
of  any  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear  Avould  be  useless  for  future 
comparison,  and  several  Avould  cause  confusion.  Seeing  that 
there  are  at  least  600  varieties  of  Apples  alone,  known  to  culti- 
A'ation,  it  would  be  no  small  matter  financially  to  prepare  a 
single  cast  of  each.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
R.H.S.  is,  after  all,  not  over-burdened  with  cash,  for,  I 
observe  that  in  an  article  in  a  contemporary  on  the  Wisley 
garden,  the  writer  easily  finds  use  for  £10,000.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  large-  sum  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  staff 
can  settle  there,  for  the-  building  of  the  necessary  residences 
and  other  offices,  to  say  nothing  of  glass  structures.  This  to¬ 
gether  Avith  £15,000  still  Avanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
iieAV  hall,  is  a  big  sum  to  collect  by  voluntary  contributions.  I 
think,  therefore,  Ave  Avill  have  to  exercise  patience  for  our 
hobbies. — T.  Arnold,  Cirencester. 


AkeMa  quinata. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  about  this  old,  almost 
hardy  climber,  Avhich,  I  think,  ought  to  give  it  a  place  in  every 
eollection.  In  Scottish  gardens  it  i.s,  if  not  a  rara  avis,  at 
least  a  plant  of  very  limited  distribution.  The  five-fingered 
leaves,  Avere  these  its  only  merits,  are  quite  sufficient  to  make 
it  an  object  of  no  ordinary  decorative  \mlue.  for  conservatory 
pillars.  The  racemes  of  beautiful  purple  floAvers,  which  are 
abundantly  produced,  are  very  fragrant  as  well  as  ornamental, 
and  suspend  in  copious  masses  among  the  picturesque  foliage. 
The  delicious  aroma  impregnates  the  Avhole  atmosphere  of  a 
house.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Chusan,  and  probably  of  Japan, 
for  Ave  read  that  the  Japanese  use  the  plant  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  in  the  North,  as  at  one  time  it 
Avas  supposed  to  be  ;  but  it  is  said  to  survive  in  favoured^  parts 
of  South  Britain,  West  of  England,  and  Scotland,  with  pro¬ 
tection.  [Which  is  true. — Ed.]  It  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
ordinary  means,  viz.,  division  and  cuttings,  and  thrives  best  in 
a  compost  in  which  a  dash  of  good  fibrous  peat  obtains. — D.  C. 


Large  Potatoes,  and  a  Heavy  Crop  of  Apples. 

Notwithstanding  the-  universal  untoward  nature  of  the 
past  summer,  large  Potatoes  seem  to  be  greatly  in  evidence. 
In  some  places  Ave  find  a  single  specimen  weigh  as  many  as 
26oz.  The  eating  qualities,  of  course,  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  proportionately  satisfactory.  As  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  it  Avould  seem  that  abundance-  of  moisture 
is  not  undesirable  for  the  Potato;  at  the  same  time,  we  heard 
good  cultivators  of  this  essential  food  supply  say  that  the  crop 
can  Avell  afford  to  do  Avithout  moisture,  provided  it  gets  a  good 
drenching  after  being  earthed  up.  No  more  is  needed  till  tlie 
crop  is  gathered  in.  Disease  is  not  so-  bad  northwards  as  had 
been  expected.  I  have  seen  several  samples  of  the  big  Potato 
this  year,  and  not  later  than  last  Aveek,  being  on  a  visit  to-  the 
gardens  of  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh,  w;here  they  Avere-  at  the 
time  busy  digging  their  crop.  The  kind  Avas  Up-to-Date,  and 
for  size,  abundance,  and  regularity  could  not  be  beaten.  I  Avas 
also  considerably  astonished  to  see  there  such  a  heavy  crop  of 
Apples.  The  trees  Avere  literally  groaning  under  their  heavy 
loads,  and  they  Avere  nothing  to  what  they  Avere  last  year.  I 
Avas  told  by  Mr.  McKenzie  the  dearth  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  so 
generally  felt  throughout  the  country  was  not  in  the  lea.st 
experienced  there.  The  early  summer  frosts  Avliich  proved  so 
disastrous  in  most  places  clearly  had  little  effect  on  blossom  or 
vegetation  there,  probably  on  account  of  the-  proximity  to  the, 
sea,  as  Avell  as  the  garden’s  Avell  sheltered  situation. — D.  C.. 
Hamilton. 

[It  is  pleasant  to  hoar  of  the  continued  fruitfulness  of  the 
Apple  trees  at  'Trinity  Grove.  The  soil  there  is  almost  pure  sand 
on  a  gravel  subsoil,  and  it  is  not  oA-erfed  ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
an  annual  plethora  of  fruit,  particularly  from  Stirling  Castle,, 
EckliiiA-ille,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Every  tree, 
hoAvever,  crops  aa'cII  ;  it  is  their  fertility  that  keeps  them  fertile 

. _ which  is  neither  paradox  or  iiun.  Mr.  McKenzie  finds  inany 

of  tlie  trees  apt  to  become  hide-bound,  and  he  used  to  enjoy  (!) 
ripping  them  open  by  longitudinal  cuts.  The  immediate  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  bark  before  the  knife  Avas  interesting  to  observe  ; 
indeed,  no  pressure  Avas  needed,  for  the  bark  burst  asunder. 
SaA'e  that  the  crevices  that  folloAved  the  cutting  formed  a 
harbour  for  American  blight,  no  harm  or  damage  Avas  done. 
From  the  heavy  annual  crops  obtained,  it  Avould  appear  to  be  all 
for  good.  These  trees  (Avith  Avhich  Ave  have  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience)  are  on  cultivated  vegetable  ground.— Ed.] 
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Croydon  Horticulturists. 

At  the  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street, 
a  goodly  assembly  of  members  on  Tuesday,  October  20, 
li.stened  to  a  highly  practical  paper  on  “A  Year’s  Work  in  the 
ATnery,”  road  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens, 
Forest  Hill.  The  next  meeting  is  on  Friday,  November  6,  when 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich,  will  lecture  and 
demonstrate  on  “  Fruit  Bottling,”  and  to  this  lecture  the  lady 
friends  of  members  are  invited. — H.  B. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
‘‘  The  Advantages  and  Evils  of  Size  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Vegetables”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  F.R.H.S.,  at 
3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  October  27,  thirty  new  Fellows' were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  l,23r)  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

Newport  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  following  syllabus  has  been  arranged  :  — October  14  :  Mr. 
J.  Ba.sham,  Ba.ssalleg,  “Hardy  Fruit,  Past  and  Present.” 
October  28:  “Functions  of  Leaves,”  by  Mr.  J.  Reece. 
'November  11  :  “  Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  the  Vegetable  M^orld,” 
by  Mr.  J.  Pegler,  hon.  sec.  November  25:  “Notes  on  the  Great 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick,”  by  Mr.  C.  Basham. 
December  9:  “Six  Good  Vegetables,”  by  Mr.  J.  Lee,  of  the 
Bristol  Gardeners’  M.I.  Association.  December  23:  “The 
Duties  of  a  Qualified  Gardener,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jarvis.  Janu¬ 
ary  13:  “Culture  of  the  Cucumber,”  by  Mr.  Waller  of  the 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  M.I.  Association.  January  27 :  Lecture  by 
G.  Brookes,  of  Clifton.  February  10:  “Culture  of  the  Tomato,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Woodward.  Febimary  24  :  “  Grapes  without  Fire  Heat,” 
by  Mr.  J.  Kenward.  Alarch  9:  “Gardeners’  Friends,”  bj"  Mr. 
Reeves,  Crindau.  March  23:  “Salad  Plants,  and  Horv  to  Grow 
Then,”  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Daniels.  April  13:  “The  Herbaceous 
Calceolaria,”  by  Mr.  J.  Wiggins.  May  11 :  To  decide  uporr  the 
Outing.  June  8:  “  Achimeires,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,”  by 

Mr.  D.  Powell.  July  13:  Open.  August  10:  Annual  Meefing, 
election  of  officers,  &c.  September  14:  To  consider  the  rules,  Szc. 

Notes  from  Newton 'Mearns,  N.B. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  on  October  12,  we  have  had  thirteen 
days  of  wet  weather ;  but  the  23rd  was  an  exceptionally  fino 
autumn  day.  With  such  a  fine  day  (Friday)  the  farmers  had  an 
early  stir  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  before  daylight  many 
were  to  be  seen  out  in  the  fields  preparing  for  the  ingathering 
of  the  remaining  tattered  grain;  but,  alas!  no  sooner  had  they 
started  when  they  were  compelled  to  cease.  It  is  a  ejuestion 
if  it  is  worth  taking  in  now.  In  many  places  corn  which  has 
not  been  cut  yet  is  standing  in  about  a  foot  of  Avater.  The 
leaves  still  cling  in  much  profusion  to  the  trees,  and  the  Haw¬ 
thorn  hedges  still  show  fresh  and  green  by  the  roadside  ;  others 
are  exceptionally  pretty,  especially  the  Rowans,  which  are  clothed 
in  their  golden  attire.  Th.e  garden  is  getting  emptier  day  by 
day.  There  are  still  a  few  Chrysanthemums  showing,  and 
Dahlias  that  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  last  spell  of 
frost  are  yet  giving  good  blooms;  but  of  all,  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  the  Rose.  Here,  out  in  all  various  climatic  conditions, 
the  Rose  blossoms.  It  is  tmry  encouraging,  even  in  times  of 
despair,  to  see  such  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Oscar  Cordel,  Flrich  Brunner, 

A  ictor  Hugo,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  ancl 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  Hybrid  Teas  are  giving  their  third  crop, 
and  extra  blooms  of  Goldelse,  Pribislan,  Frau  Peter  Lambert, 
Prince  de  Bulgaria,  Mrs.  Grant,  Lita,  Testout,  Killarney,  and 
President  Carnot,  are  to  be  seen.  The  Teas  are  notv  gone  :  this 
Aveather  does  not  suit  them,  and  it  has  been  a  v'ery  bad  year  for 
the  ripening  of  the  Avood. — N.  R. 


Obituary:  Mr.  G.  Summers. 

We  liaA’e  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  Summers,  Stoke 
Gifford,  Bristol,  Avhich  occurred  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  knocked  doAvn 
by  a  cyclist,  and  the  shock  was  too-  much  for  him.  To  his  son, 
Mr.  G.  Summers,  of  The  Gardens,  Sandbank  Park,  Rotherham, 
and  family,  Ave  extend  respectful  sympathy. 

Malton  (Yorks)  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held 
recently.  Last  year’s  show  merely  paid  its  Avay.  The  financial 
position  of  the  society  has  been  unsatisfactory  for  some  time. 

’  Since  the  last  shoAV  the  several  committees  had  met  and  Avent 
through  the  sections  of  the  show,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  much  more  attractive  gala  might  be  held  if  ordinary 
prizes  Avere  altered.  Amongst  other  items  by  Avhich  the  prize 
money  Avould  be  reduced  Avould  be  to  discard  the  large  specimen 
plants,  as  the  public  did  not  appreciate  them  so  much  as 
formerly.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Wray,  Avho  had  held  this 
position  for  forty-three  years,  retired.  The  chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  subscribers,  thanked  Mr.  Wray 
for  the  Avay  he  had  ahvays  carried  out  his  duties.  Mr.  Wray 
Avas  elected  as  the  first  honorary  member. 

The  Small  Holdings  Association,  Limited. 

The  first  annual  inspection  of  the  estate  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Association,  Limited,  at  Cudworth,  near  NeAvdigate,  Surrey,  was 
held  on  17th  September,  AV'hen  there  Avas  a  large  gathering.  The 
primary  object  of  the  association  is  the  repopulating  of  the 
country  Avith  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  tru-stees  are  Sir  James 
Blyth  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Whiteley,  M.P. ;  the  directors  are  Messrs. 
J.  Tomkinson,  M.P.  (chairman),  J.  Spear,  M.P.,  S.  R.  Whiteley, 
and  James  Long  (managing  director) ;  AA’ith  Mr.  H.  B.  Long, 
B.Sc.,  as  secretai-y.  The  estate,  which  is  about  thirty-one  miles 
from  London,  has  been  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
small  holdings  of  land  to  selected  jjersons  Avho  intend  to  live  upon 
and  cultiAmte  it.  Areas  of  from  three  to  twenty-five  acres  are 
offered  for  sale  ;  the  land  is  specially  suitable  for  garden  farming 
and  arable  purposes.  Purchasers  are  required  to  pay  down  10 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  price,  and  the  balance  in  half-yearly  instaL 
ments  extending  over  ten  to  fifteen  years,  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  The  cost  A’aries  fi’om  £20  to  £30  per  acre,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  the  erection  of  houses  on  similar  terms 
to  the  purchase  of  the  land.  The  colony  is  occupied  by  a  number 
of  .skilled  men,  and  the  .success  of  the  project  is  assured  by  the 
system  of  co-operation  introduced  by  the  association. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  aboA'o  association  Avas 
held  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  Avas  very  largely  attended,  upwardi 
of  100  members  being  present.  The.  occasion  Avas  the  visit  of  a 
representative  from  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Vallance  Avas  the  member  selected,  and  he  chose  for  his  subject 
“  The  Renovation  of  Old  Vines.”  His  paper  AA'as  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  of  original  ideas  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Avork. 
Minute  details  Avere  given  as  to  the  lifting  of  the  trees,  re¬ 
planting,  soil,  manures,  and  treatment  of  the  young  canes. 
Some  of  the  methods  of  procedure  met  Avith  adverse  but 
pleasant  criticism,  and  a  lively  and  animated  discussion  fol- 
loAved,  in  Avhich  Messrs.  Barnes,  Hinton,  Wilson,  Turnham, 
Neve,  Exler,  Pole-Routh,  Prince,  Fry,  Alexander,  Judd,  House, 
and  Stanton  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded 
to  Mr.  Vallance  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  for  the  most 
interesting  eAmning  he  had  afforded  the  members.  In  replying, 
Dir.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Groves,  the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Bristol 
Society,  both  expressed  the  Avish  that  the  interchanging  of 
lecturers  betAveen  the  two  associations  Avould  last  for  many 
years.  There  Avere  tAvo  or  three  fine  exhibits,  honorary,  four¬ 
teen  dishes  of  Apples,  the  fruits  large  and  of  splendid  colour. 
The  most  noticeable  Amrieties  Avere  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Ncav  HaAvthornden,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Fearn’s  Pippin.  These  Avere 
staged  by  Mr.  E.  Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  and  he  was 
ccngratulated  on  having  such  fine  fruits  in  -so  bad  a  season. 
Three  plants  of  avoII  grown  Clerodendrcn  fallax,  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  May,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  The  Gardens,  East 
Thorpe.  For  certificate,  six  dishes  of  splendid  fruits  of  Warner’s 
King  Apple,  entered  by  Mr.  H.  House,  The  Gardens,  Oakfield 
(certificate  aAvarded),  and  Impatiens  Sultani,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg. 
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Spring  Bedding. 

Where  preparations  have  to  be  made  for  a  display  of  bloom 
next  spring,  it  will  be  advisable  to  lift  the  plants  which  have 
done  duty  throughout  the  summer  as  early  as  possible.  The  soil 
should  then  he  dug  and  the  bed.s  made  ready  to  receive  the  plants. 
These  will  include  such  as  Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus, 
Aubrietias,  spring  flowering  Phloxes,  Arabis,  especially  the  double 
variety,  A.  albida  plena,  which  is  very  effective  used  in  this  way. 
Primroses,  cfec.  Any  surplus  plants  which  are  not  required  in 
the  beds  can  be  placed  about  in  the  shrubberies  or  flower  borders, 
where  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  Myosotis  especially,  and 
if  planted  in  good  patches  by  the  side  of  w'ater  or  in  a  damp  spot 
these  will  succeed  admirably. 

Choice  Bouvardias. 

At  the  latest  Drill  Hall  meeting  Mr.  H.  B.  May  contributed  a 
beautiful  display  of  autumn  flowering  plants  in  which  the  Bou¬ 
vardias  were,  perhaps,  most  interesting.  These  were  arranged  in 
blocks  of  each  colour,  the  best  being  Mrs.  R.  Green  (pink).  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  (scarlet).  President  Garfield  (double  pink),  Alfred 
Neuner  (double  white).  Bridesmaid  (double  light  pink),  King  of 
Scarlets  (the  best  single  scarlet),  and  Pride  of  Brooklyn  (white). 
He  had  also  good  plants  of  Begonias — Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Mrs. 
L.  de  Rothschild,  while  the  shrubby  Veronicas  were  excellent. 
The  best  forms  w'ere  Diament  (red),  Reine  des  Blanches  (white). 

Risks  in  Gathering  Plants. 

The  white  blossoms  of  the  Eidelwei.ss  frequently  lure  even 
experienced  mountaineers  to  their  doom,  as  it  generally  grows  in 
most  inaccessible  places,  with  the  result  that  an  attempt  to 
pluck  it  is  often  fraught  with  disaster.  Only  last  .summer  a 
well-known  German  professor  of  the  University  of  Leip.sic  lost 
his  life  on  Mont  Rosa  while  gathering  this  plant.  The  mountain 
Saxifrage  has  cost  numerous  lives,  and  the  Alpine  Pink  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  heavy  death  toll.  We  need  not,  however,  go 
outside  our  own  island  to  find  instances  of  human  lives  that  have 
been  sacrificed  for  flowers.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  little  flower 
that  blos.soms  in  bogs,  which  is  greatly  prized  by  the  peasantry 
to  dye  their  homespun  garments  with.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bog  of  Allen  teems  with  stories  of  women  and  children  who 
have  been  lost  on  the  lonely  bog  while  gathering  this  plant ;  and 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  White  Heather  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Gaelic-speaking  inhabitants  as  the  “  white 
flower  of  death,”  on  account  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
lost  their  lives  while  gathering  it  in  the  mountains. 

Agathaea  ccelestis. 

Agathaea  ccelestis  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Blue 
Marguerite,  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  vei'y  useful  for  furnish¬ 
ing  in  the  conservatory.  Its  silver-like  leaves  show  to  advantage 
Avhen  placed  among  other  Ferns  or  other  green-foliaged  plants. 
The  flower  which  it  produces  is  of  a  very  bright  blue.  Propaga¬ 
tion  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings.  They  can  be  raised  from 
seed,  but  to  obtain,  .serviceable  plants  in  the  shortest  time  pro¬ 
pagation  by  cuttings  is  advised.  These  should  be  taken  in  March 
and  inserted  round  the  sides  of  3in  pots  filled  with  a  sandy  soil. 
Wdien  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  using  good  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  As  the 
plants  grow  keep  the  shoots  pinched  in  order  to  form  bushy 
plants.  Shift  on  into  54  and  48  size  pots  wdien  they  are  well 
rooted  ;  the  latter  size  pot  is  quite  large  enough  in  which  to  grow 
this  plant  in.  If  required  to  bloom  in  the  winteiq  the  flower 
buds  should  be  picked  out  as  they  appear,  until  the  end  of 
September,  and  then  allow  them  to  develop.  As  a  bedding  plant 
the  Agathaea  might  be  employed  more  extemsively  than  it  is  at 
present.  Given  a  somewhat  dry  and  .sunny  aspect  it  does  exceed¬ 
ingly  well ;  it  is  especially  serviceable  u.sed  as  a  carpet  to  taller 
growing  plants.  For  bedding  pmqDoses  the  cuttings  .should  be 
put  in  some  time  in  August. — G.  R.,  Waddesden. 
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The  Orchid  League. 

A  West  End  florist  was  quick  to  turn  to  advantage  the  sug¬ 
gested  Orchid  League.  He  displayed  a  notice  intimating  that 
a  sympathiser  with  the  movement  ought  to  wear  an  Orchid, 
indicative  of  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  “  could 
.supply  the  same  in  infinite  variety  fre.sh  daily.” 

The  Liverpool  Bctanic  Garden. 

Amongst  the  flowers  showing  strongly  are  Salvia  splendens. 
Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and 
Turnford  Hall.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of  twenty  plants 
each,  interspersed  with  greenery.  Cattleya  labiata  autumnali.s 
is  well  repre.sented,  and  several  groups  are  arranged  at  intervals 
in  the  warm  houses.  The  fine  specimens  of  economic  plants  are 
gaining  interest  here.  Coffea  arabica  (the  coffee  tree)  is  carry¬ 
ing  large  clusters  of  fruits,  and  so  is  the  Cotton  plant  (Gossy- 
piuni).  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Gamboge  tree  (Xanthochymus 
pictoi’ius)  is  carrying  over  100  green  fruit.  There  is  also  a  fine 
crop  of  those  curious  looking  Cucurbitaceous  fruits,  the  plants 
trained  and  suspended  on  the  roofs  in  the  intermediate  house. 
The  Bottle  Gourd  (Lagenaria  vulgaris)  and  the  Luffas  attract 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  Aristolochias  are  flowering  un- 
u.sually  free  this  season,  especially  A.  gigas,  the  Pelican  Flower. 
There  are  many  other  subjects  which  are  equally  interesting, 
and  young  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  not  yet 
seen  these  gardens  would  spend  a  few  hours  there  with  profit  and 
plea.sure.— S. 

Mitraria  coccinea. 

This  beautiful  plant  is,  like  not  a  few  of  our  old  friends,, 
nowadays  little  seen  in  the  ordinary  garden  colllections  of  plants. 
Like  the  Heath  and  the  hardwooded  race  of  greenhou.se  plants 
this  one  has  been  bundled  “  doon  the  burn  ”  by  an  inexorable 
law  of  fashion.  The  scarlet,  pendant  flowers  of  the  Mitraria 
give  a  characteristic  effect  to  the  plant,  either  when  grown  as 
a  pofi  or  climbing  plant.  Though  properly  speaking  a  climber, 
it  can  be  equally  grown  as  a  low  pot  shrub.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  thrive  well  in  an  arid  temperature  has  done 
much  to  oust  it  to  obscurity.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  thrips,  which  cause  the  foliage  to  fall  off 
at  the  expense  of  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  plant. 

The  small  leaves  are  covered  wth  minute  hairs,  and  the 
colour  is  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and  the  whole  plant  re¬ 
sembles,  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Fuchsia  microphylla — itself 
an  old-fashioned  ijlant.  Potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  sandy  loam, 
with  good  drainage,  it  ought  to  give  a  fair  account  of  itself, 
and  can  either  bo  propagated  by  cuttings  or  divisions.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chiloe,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  admit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  out  of  doors  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Gesnerworts,  and  is  evergreen. — D.  C. 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei. 

For  winter  and  spring  blooming  this  shrubby  species  has  a 
strong  claim  for  notice  from  those  who  require  decorative  plants 
in  the  conservatory  or  the  dwelling  room,  and  particularly  where 
yellow  flowers  are  appreciated.  It  is  best  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  about  April,  employing  a  gentle  bottom  heat  to  assist  an 
early  root  callus;  aTid  later  they  can  be  shifted,  as  they  require 
more  root-room,  into  pots  of  progressive  sizes,  until  those  of 
8in  are  occupied.  These  pots  give  large,  freely-flowered  bushes 
that,  when  in  the  height  of  floral  beauty,  are  striking  objects; 
more  so  because  of  their  out-of-season,  character,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ing  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers.  Judging  from  the  infre¬ 
quency  with  which  one  meets  with  it  in  gardens,  this  species, 
unlike  tho  ordinary  bedding  kinds,  is  not  so  well  known  or  so 
familiar.  That  there  are  many  species  of  plants  cultivated  in 
our  greenhouses  less  deserving  of  space  must  be  admitted  by  any¬ 
one  privileged  to  see  or  grow  C.  Burbidgei.  At  Leighton,  West- 
bury,  Mr.  Bound  has  for  several  years  possessed  a  stock  which 
in  its  season  finds  admirers  ameng  the  many  visitors  to  W.  H. 
Laverton,  Esq.  In  their  season  they  have  the  useful  trait  of 
maintaining  a  succession  of  golden  flower  trusses,  and  are  thus 
not  so  fleeting  as  many  greenhouse  plants  commonly  cultivated. 
Soft  succulent  shoots  are  the  best  for  rooting  ;  with  any  tendency 
towards  woodiness  they  are  stubborn  of  root,  but  with  suitable 
frame  accommodation  and  good  cuttings  this  is  not  so  marked. — 
W.  S. 
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A  Notable  Quartet. 

So  long  as  the  snowy  Madame  Carnot  and  its  primrose  sport 
— Mrs.  Mease — are  staged  in  such  magnificent  form  as  they  are 
at  the  exhibitions  of  this  week,  and  most  likely  at  those  to  follow, 
so  long  are  they  worthy  of  pictorial  reproduction  in  our  pages. 
Also,  while  the  blooms  that  come  from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  of 
Framfield,  Sussex,  are  unsurpas.sed,  and  generally  quite  un¬ 
equalled,  there  is  still  .something  left  for  cultivators  to  master  in 
their  connection.  And  have  we  discarded  Australie  in  favour  of 
a  (W.)  Duckham  or  similarly  coloured  variety?  Surely  not; 
Australie  will  last  yet  awhile.  Lastly,  there  is  the  early  white 
exhibition  Jap,  Madame  Gu.stave  Henry,  of  sturdy  habit ;  and 
each  are  amongst  the  most  favoured  of  exhibition  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Chrysanthemums, at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

The  chief  attraction  here  at  this  season  is  the  n\agnificent 
array  of  Chrysanthemunis.  These  attract  crowds  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  public  almost  daily,  and  over  1,000  are  arranged  in  the  large 
span-roofed  show  house,  000  of  these  occupying  the  centre  bed, 
and  consisting  of  fine  specimen  flowers.  We  observed  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  which  are  quite  up  to  the  exhibition  standard, 
excellent  in  colour,  substance,  and  form  :  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  Mr.  Bagnell  Wilde,  Miss  Maynall,  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Rev.  W.  Wilksi,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Rayonante,  Sensation,  W.  R.  Church, 
Chenon  de  Leche,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon.  Many  of  these  have 
large,  massive  blooins,  and  are  arranged,  not  in  the  usual  formal 
method,  but  with  flowers  projecting  out  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  group.  Smaller  varieties  occupy  the  side  stages  of  this 
house,  and  also  the  greenhou.se. — J.  S. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Their  Names. 

Chrysanthemums  are  the  .speciality  of  this  month.  When 
groups  of  i)!ants  are  arranged,  it  may  Ise  in  the  greenhouse,  con¬ 
servatory,  or  viner.v,  three  or  four  pots  deeiD,  the  names  are 
often  difficult  to  find  when  the  wood  tally  that  has  done  duty 
all  the  summer  is  sought  for.  To  obviate  this,  a  very  simple 
means  may  be  found  in  a  card  or  i^aper  label,  with  the  name 
plainly  written  thereon,  placed  in  such  position  that  it  is  seen 
either  above  oir  immediately  below  the  expanded  floiwers. 
Should  the  stakes  be  of  a  length  allowing  these  cards  being 
fixed  in  an  incision  at  the  top,  the  work  of  naming  is  simple  in 
the  extreme.  If  the  stakes  are  of  hazel,  an  incision  could  easily 
be  made  at  any  convenient  height ;  but  in  these  clays  bamboos 
are  almost  invariably  omployecl,  because  of  their  greater  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength,  and  these  are  not  so  easil.y  incised  with  an 
ordinary  knife  except  at  their  upper  extremity.  To  mo  there 
appears  an  opening  for  the  inventor  to  provide  either  a  metallic 
or  white-faced  card  label  that  might  be  instantly  adju.sted  by 
means  of  a  clip.  These  might,  in  the  case  of  standard  .sorts, 
be  available  for  more  than  one  year’s  use.  A  brass  or  steel  wire 
holder  similar  to  those  employed  on  exhibition  boxes  and  stands 
could  easily  be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  when  any  kind  of  label 
that  most  conveniently  conies  within  reach  may  be  used. 

Small  luggage  labels  .suggest  themselves  as  being  cheap, 
easil.y  obtained,  and  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  the  one 
all-important  neciessity  being  the  adjustable  holder  that  can 
be  fixed  to  the  stake  at  any  givmn  height.  Without  a  name  a 
Chrysanthemum  loses  in  value  and  interest.  After  a  summer’s 
use  of  the  ordinary  deal  label  the  name  often  becomes  almost  or 
entirely  unintelligible  to  anyone  save  those  in  charge,  who  may 
have  had  daily  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  names 
new  or  old. 

The  need  is  the  more  pressing  when  the  collection  of  sorts 
is  varied  from  year  to  year  by  the  purchase  and  introduction  of 
new  ones  raised  and  distributed  by  .specialists.  This  necessity 
is  so  strongly  felt  that  many  gardeners,  out  of  their  own 
slender  incomes  and  savings,  invest  in  a  few  modern  varieties 
where  employers  are  so  markedly  indifferent  to  the  demand  of 
the  times,  and  the  need  for  even  the  .smalle.st  aspect  of  novelty, 
that  they  hold  aloof  from  such  desirable  investment.  There  is 
probably  no  other  plant  of  our  greenhouses  that  creates  so  strong 
a  desire  ^r  new  kinds,  and  j^et,  how  ebary  are  some  employers 
in  supporting  it ! — W.  S. 


Hints  to  Chrysanthemum  Judges. 

The  remarks  I  purpose  making  on  judging  Chrysanthemums 
are  intended  for  tho.se  who  are  commencing  the  arduous  duties 
for  thei  firet  time  during  the  present  season.  It  is  right  that 
new  blood,  as  it  were,  should  be  imported  into  the  ranks  of 
Chrysanthemum  judges.  Persons  who  have  not  previously 
acted  as  judges  must  of  necessity  feel  some  trepidation  when 
making  their  first  award,  especially  if  the  class  is  well  filled 
with  exhibits  close  in  point  of  merit.  Exhibits  in  some  classes 
judge  themselves;  but  when  the  competition  is  keen  it  is  then 
that  a  good  method  of  adjudicating  is  beneficial.  Much  more 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  the  third  prize  stand  than 
there  is  in  selecting  the  first.  This  class  of  prize  deserves  as 
much  attention  as  does  the  first,  and  should  receive  its  due 
proportion.  The  enormous  increase  of  varieties  in  the  Japane.se 
section  alone  requires  the  adoption  of  a  ^uick,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sure  method  of  dealing  out  justice  to  exhibitors.  , 

Prizes  are  generally  offered  for  a  specified  number  of 
blooms,  and  not  for  a  stand  collectively,  irrespective  of  its 
number.  Every  bloom  should  be  judged  upon  its  individual 
merits,  or  why  specify  a  certain  number,  like  “  Twelve  Japanese, 
distinct  ”  ? 

There  are  various  methods  adopted  of  arriving  at  a  definite 
issue  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  exhibits,  and  I  contend  that  all 
judges  should  be  able  and  willing  to^  give  the  reason  why 
stand  B  is  better  than  D.  It  may  not  always  be  policy  to  do 
this,  but  when  an  exhibitor  approaches  a  judge  in  a  proper 
manner  for  future  educational  reasons,  then  the  adjudicator 
would  do  well  to  give  the  information  required.  If  a  judge  is 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  all  his  awards,  then  there  is  little 
reason  generally  to  think  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
awards. 

No  one  will  deny  that  adjudicating  on  the  many  blooms 
placed  before  the  judges  is  very  much  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  For  instance,  one  judge  may  consider  the  broad  florets 
of  some  variety  peculiar  to  that,  represent  higher  culture  than 
his  colleagues  will  admit ;  while  the  latter  may  have  a  leaning 
to  forms  of  Japanese  varieties,  for  instance,  that  represent 
the  closely  incurving  types  which  his  partner  does  not  so 
much  admire. 

There  are  two  inethods  of  judging  in  vogue — pointing  and 
comparison.  Many  judges  still  stick  to  the  latter  plan.  This 
system  was,  perhaps,  fea.sible  many  years  ago,  when  varieties 
were  less  numerous ;  but  now  we  have  such  an  enormous  number 
of  sorts,  the  comparison  method  does  not  do  justice  to  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics.  If  two  stands  are  composed  of  identical 
varieties,  then  nothing  would  be  fairer  than  to  compare  the 
blooms  individually;  but  when  does  such  an  instance  occur? 

Apart  from  the  justice  of  the  case,  the  comparison  method 
entails  much  unnecessary  labour,  as  well  as  loss  of  time.  How 
can  any  set  of  judges  cari-y  in  their  mind’s  eye,  as  it  were,  the 
merits  of  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  much  less  forty-eight  or 
sixty,  which  number  is  becoming  common,  especially  when 
there  are  fifteen  competitors,  assuming,  of  course,  that  one  stand 
does  not  stand  out  infinitely  superior  to  all  others  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  cla.ss  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  wa.ste  of  time  to  carry  a  .stand 
of  blooms  about  the  show  room  for  the  purpose  of  comparLson. 

Judges  may  as  well  attempt  tO'  carry  a  collection  of  vegetables 
or  fruit  for  the  .same  purpose !  Some  experts  of  this  order  of 
opinion  select  what  they  think  is  the  best  stand  of  blooms  in  a 
certain  class,  and  place  it  in  front  of  all  others  in  competition 
with  this  selected  one.  Very  often  a  better  is  found ;  the  first 
mu.st  then  be  replaced,  and  the  one  preferred  for  the  time  being 
carried  round-,  perhaps  to  be  displaced  by  another.  Surely  this 
cannot  bo  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  most  accurate  method  of 
dealing  with  competitive  exhibits. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  I  will  briefly  explain  the 
comparison  method.  For  instance,  twelve  blooms  of  any  section 
are  being  dealt  with.  One  stand,  which  is  apioarently  the  best, 
is  selected  and  placed  in  front  of  another  by  one  of  the  judges. 
The  second  judge  takes  up  a  position  on  one  side  of  the  stand. 
They  commence  generally  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  both 
stands.  No  bloom  in  the  back  row  of  stand  A  is  compared  with 
that  in  a  similar  position  in  stand  B.  Individually,  A  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  superior  to  B.  The  former  then  scores  a  point  or 
two,  perhaps  more,  even  if  they  are  quite  diverse  in  type.  The 
leaning  to  this  particular  type  may  weigh  more  heavily  with 
one  judge  than  another.  In  the  next  instance,  the  balance  may 
bo  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  mentally  noted  as  one 
point  off  A  stand,  and  so  on  is  the  whole  stand  compared,  and 
very  likely  the  judges  forget  which  stand  has  the  balance  before 
they  get  through  it,  and  have  to  start  afresh,  owing  to  having 
nothing  tangible  to  refer  to. 

Some  judges  have  a  weakness  for  giving  equal  prizes  to  stands 
close  in  point  of  merit.  This  is  a  doctrine  that  I  strongly  con¬ 
demn  ;  it  is  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  There  is  a  first, 
and  it  should  be  found. 

How  TO  Judge  the  Blooms. 

I  ought  now  to  give  a  few  plain  instructions  how  to  proceed, 
as  I  have  spoken  so  cohdemningly  of  the  comparison  method. 
In  all  well  appointed  shows  the  exhibits  in  one  class  are  placed 
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together,  or  as  near  as  possible,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  The  judges,  having  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  particular  society  they  are  acting  for, 
for  the  time  being,  such  as  to  the  classification  of  certain 
-  varieties,  or  conditions  which  they  have  to  carry  out,  remem¬ 
bering  at  all  times  they  are  not  ' there  to  make  laws,  but  to 
carry  them  out,  even  if  they  appear  to  be  wrong,  a  walk  round 
the  room  is  then  taken  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  the  key  bloom  in 
each  section.  This  cursory  glance  enables  a  judge  to  understand 
better  the  class  of  blooms  he  has  to  deal  with  at  this  particular 
exhibition.  A  mere  glance  at  some  of  the  competing  stands 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  will  not  require  closer  scrutiny. 
Those  that  necessitate  a  further  inspection  are  noted  in  some 
way  peculiar  to  individual  judges.  If  a  second  glance  is  not 
sufficient,  to  settle  the  position  of  each,  then  the  individual 
merit  of  each  bloom  is  considered.  The  judges  fix  upon  a 
maximum  number  of  points,  which  is  generally  six,  made 


other  point  but  this,  it  cannot  then  score  a  maximum  number 
of  points,  owing  to  this  deficiency.  It  seems  superfluous  to  say 
that  maximum  means  perfection,  and  that  is  indeed  a  rare 
occurrence  to  meet  with.  Instead  of  taking  each  bloom  separately 
from  left  to  right,  beginning  at  the  back  row,  I  commence  at 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  stand,  taking  the  blooms  in  rows  of 
three,  upwards  or  downwards,  it  matters  not,  as  long  as  the 
practice  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  show. 

Some  judges  with  a  limited  experience  commence  to  point 
high ;  but  as  they  proceed  thev  so  often  find  blooms  of  the 
same  variety  much  superior  to  those  to  which  they  have  given 
the  maximum  number  of  points  to  but  a  short  time  previously. 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  taking  a  quiet 
look  round  before  commencing  the  awards  to  obtain  the  key 
bloom.  The  various  points  of  excellence  should  be  well  studied, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  quality  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  mere  size. 


Austealie 


Madame  Carnot 


Mrs.  W.  Mease. 

Chrysanthemums 


Madame  G.  Henry 


according  to  the  key  bloom  noted  previously.  Now  comes  the 
question  of  allotting  the  points. 

Of  course,  a  beginner  should  have  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  properties  contained  in  Chrysanthemum  blooms  of  all 
sections,  such  as  size,  depth,  solidity,  breadth  of  petal,  finish, 
freshness,  form,  and  colour.  Size  is  not  determined  by  dia¬ 
meter  alone  ;  the  depth  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
a  bloom  has  size,  but  lacks  some  other  points,  such  as  a  want  of 
freshness  or  density  of  colour,  for  its  individuality,  it  cannot 
be  called  perfect,  and  cannot  obtain  the  inaximum  number  of 
points.  Five  does  not  perhaps  do  it  justice ;  then  five  and  a 
half  should  be  given,  and  so  on  throughout  the  stand.  Seldom, 
indeed  do  we  find  maximum  blooms.  Some  persons  may  think 
half  points  are  ridiculous,  much  less  quarter  points.  In  my 
opinion,  though,  it  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  justice  accu- 

ratelv.  ,  , 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  amongst  exhibitors  to  stage 
blooms  not  fully  expanded.  If  a  bloom  be  perfect  in  every 


Just  one  example  of  pointing,  then  I  must  conclude,  as  I 
have  already  occupied  much  space.  The  front  row  bloom  is  a 
full  sized  one  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Poekett,  but  is  a  trifle  pale  in 
colour ;  to  this  is  given  four  points.  The  middle  bloom  is  a  per¬ 
fect  example  in  every  way  but  size  of  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  to  this 
is  given  five  and  a  half  points.  The  back  row  bloom  is  a  full 
sized  one  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  perfect  in  petal  and  “  build,”  but 
showing  a  faint  tinge  of  age  on  the  lower  florets.  To  this  is 
also  given  five  and  a  half  points,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  points, 
and  so  on  until  all  the  rows  are  done.  The  points  are  then 
added  up,  and  that  liaving  the  highest  number  wins.  Suppose 
two  .stands  are  equal  in  number  of  point.s — not  a  unique  experi¬ 
ence,  certainly — the  two  stands  then  must  be  gone  over  again, 
this  time  starting  from  the  opposite  end  ;  and  if  they  total  an 
equal  number  again,  the  arrangement  of  colour  and  staging  of 
the  blooms  will  decide  the  difference. — F.  IMolyneux. 

[This  letter,  and  the  one  from  Mr.  Brotherston,  .should  be 
compared. — Ed.] 
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Pear,  Passe  Colmar. 

This  is  a  Pear  of  medium  size,  with  fine  melting  fruits, 
though  their  appearance  is  not  very  attra9tive.  The  tree  forms 
either  a  good  pyramid  or  bush,  being  particularly  prolific  on  the 
latter  in  warm  sheltered  gardens;  but  wherever  the  aspect  ot 
the  garden  is  exposed,  a  wall  should  be  given.  The  true  season, 
when  the  fruits  are  at  their  best,  is  December,  though  they  are 
also  used  in  dessert  a  month  earlier.  Ihe  ‘  Iruit  Manual  says 
of  it:  -‘This  is  of  Belgian  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
raised  by  M.  Hardeiipont,  of  Mons,  in  Hainault,  in  1/58,  and 
has  for  many  years  been  cultivated  in  Belgium  under  different 
names  It  was  first  received  in  this  country  by  R.  VV  ilbraham. 
Esq.,  of  Twickenham,  and  by  him  given  to  a  person  named 
Chapman,  a  market  gardener  at  Brentford  Bnd,  Islcttoith,  A\ho 
cultivated  it  extensively,  and  attached  his  own  name  to  it. 
The  fruit  was  sold  for  2os.,  and  the  trees  for  21s.  each. 

Autumnal  Strawberries  in  Cornwall. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  I  live  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall, 
on  a  heavy,  though  sandy,  clay,  and  therefore  under  very  diffeient 
conditions  with  regard  to  climate,  soil,  and  situation  to  those 
obtaining  at  Sproughton,  Suffolk,  my  experience  with  the  Per¬ 
petual  Strawberries  may  be  of  some  interest.  I;  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  comparing  my  Strawberries  with  my  fathers, 
and  though  my  method  of  cultivation  differs  slightly,  I  think  my 
results  are  equally  satisfactory.  I  don’t  get  quite  such  an  abun¬ 
dant  display  of  fruit  as  I  saw  at  Sproughton  in  September  last 
but  I  get  an  astonishing  quantity.  On  the  whole  they  are  of 
larger  size,  and,  I  should  like  to  say,  of  better  flavour;  but  on 
that  point  !  am  hardly  an  impartial  judge;  all  the  things  m  my 
garden  taste  better  than  other  people’s— to  me.  I  grow  my 
plants  in  rows  (St.  Joseph  1ft  apart,  St.  Antoine  2ft  apart), 
and  I  don’t  allow  any  runners  at  all.  At  Sproughton  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  runners  are  allowed  the  first  year— to 
make  the  magic  circles  of  your  illustration — and  not  afterwards. 
I  consider  that  by  my  method  I  arrive  in  the  first  year  M  the 
same  position  as  Sproughton  is  in  the  second  year,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  having  my  plants  in  orderly  rows.  This 
makes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  keeping  down  of  runners  and  picking 
of  fruit  an  easier  matter,  though,  of  course,  it  necessitates  a 
larger  original  stock  of  plants.  i  . 

I  do  not  support  the  fruit  above  the  leaves ;  they  do  better, 
in  this  climate,  under  their  shelter.  Slugs  w'ere  a  terrible 
nuisance,  but  a  brood  of  very  young  ducks,  turned  out  for  a 
fortnight  in  spring,  when  the  blo.ssoms  are  ju.st  starting,  will 
effect  a  complete  cure,  especially  if  the  ground  is  gently  Dutch- 
hoed  once  or  twice  in  'their  presence ;  they  do  no  harm  to  the 
Strawberries.  My  bed  has  lasted  three  years,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  deterioration,  but  I  am  turning  the  cage  into  a  hen  run  this 
year,  which  I  consider  should  make  a  good  “  alternate  crop.  I 
grow  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  only,  and  I  have  grown  the 
latter  .since  it  first  came  out.  I  bought  originally  six  plants, 
one  of  which  was  an  ordinary  Royal  Sovereign,  and  confined 
their  attention  at  first  to  making  runners.  They  did  that  well, 
and  their  numerous  progeny  have  all  been  Perpetual.  They  are 
more  Perpetual,  wdth  me,  the  older  they  get,  but  are  very  leafy, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  much  larger  than  a  St.  Joseph  when  it  really 
gets  under  way.  I  had  an  accidental  seedling,  clearly  crossed 
Avith  Latest  of  All,  a  bed  of  which  was  next  door,  and  this  was 
quite  Perpetual,  large,  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  but  it  took  such 
an  extraordinary  time  ripening  that  I  have  not  encouraged  it. 
— P.  H.  Foster-Melliae. 


Farmyard  Manure. 


The  substance  that  goes  by  the  name  of  farmyard  manure, 
fold  manure,  dung,  or  muek,  chiefly  consists  of  (a)  the  material 
that  was  used  as  litter,  usually  straw,  sometimes  peat,  fern, 
sawdust,  &c.  ;  (b)  the  food  that  passed  through  Die  animals 
in  an  undigested  condition  and  has  been  voided  in  the  .solid 
form ;  and  (c)  the  urine,  which  contains  that  part  of  the  food 
which  the  animals  digested  but  did  not  retain  in  their  system. 
The  urine  also  contains  the  ivaste  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal’s 
body.  The  proportions  of  these  parts  will  vary  with  circum¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  when  it  is  the  object  of  the  farmer  to 
break  down  as  much  straw  as  possible,  a  relatively  large  amount 


of  the  farmyard  manure  will  consist  of  litter,  but  where  litter 
is  used  very  sparingly — as  in  upland  dairies — the  manure,  will 
consist  very  largely  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta. 

All  food  contains  more  or  less  ivater ;  even  in  such  .sub¬ 
stances  as  grain  or  cake  one-seventh  or  one-eighth,  while  in 
others,  like  turnips,  nine-tenths  is  pure  water.  Neglecting 
this  Avater,  it  may  be  said  that  for  eA'ery  lOOlbs  of  food  that 
an  animal  consumes,  about  501bs  reappear  in  the  dung  or 
urine  ;  the  other  501bs  being  burned  up  in  its  system,  becoming 
gas  or  water,  or  being  stored  up  in  its  body  as  bone,  flesh,  fat, 
hair,  &c.  A  well-groAvn  bullock  or  cow — AA’eighing,  say,  9cwt 
— will  consume  daily,  if  on  full  ration,  about  241b  of  absolutely 
dry  food,  as  for  example  : . — 

66  lb.  Roots  (90  per  cent,  water)  . .  . .  =  5'6  lb.  dry. 

6  lb.  Cake  or  .Meal  (12  per  cent,  water)  ..  =  6‘3  ,, 

16  lb.  Hay  or  Straw  (16  per  cent.  Avater)  ..  =  13‘4  ,, 

Total  . .  24-3  lb.  of  dry  matter 

One  half  of  this,  say,  12Ibs,  wdll  reappear  as  manure,  and 
to  this  has  to  be  added  the  Avhole  of  the  dry  matter  in  the 
litter,  say,  lOlbs,  making  the  daily  output  of  dry  matter  in 
farmyard  manure  22lbs.  Needless  to  say,  it  may  be  much 
more  or  much  less,  depending  on  the  age  and  size  of  the 
animals,  and  on  the  Avay  in  Achich  they  are  fed  and  littered. 
Ordinary  farmyard  manure  is,  of  course,  not  dry ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it-  contaiiLS  about  75  per  cent,  of  AV’ater.  The  daily 
output  AA'ill  therefore  AA’eigh  not  221bs  but  881bs,  say  fewt.  Thus 
on  a  six  months’  keep  the  amount  of  farmyard  manure  yielded 
Avill  be  about  7  tons.  This  calculation  applies  to  full-grown 
cattle  ;  if  the  stock  consists,  as  it  generally  does,  of  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  younger  ainimals,  the  output  per  head  may  be  only 
3  or  4  tons.  It  follows  that  on  a  farm  with  a  mixed  stock  of 
50  head,  comprising  3  or  4  horses,  enough  dung  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  Avinter  to  give  a  dressing  of  10  or  12  tons  per 
acre  to  about  15 — 20  acres  of  land,  or  3 — 4  acres  less  when 
allowance  is  made  for  loss  during  storage. 

From  the  manurial  point  of  view  the  three  substances  that 
are  of  most  importance  in  the  food  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash.  Although  only  one>-half  of  the  solid  matter 
in  the  food  reappears  in  the  manure,  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  nitrogen,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  are  voided.  These  proportions  AA’ill  be  considerably 
reduced  in  the  case  of  very  young  animals,  and  increased  in 
the  case  of  fattening  cattle.  Of  the  nitrogen  that  passes 
through  an  animal  a  large  proportion  finds  its  Avay  out  iij  the 
urine  than  in  the  solid  excreta.  The  same  is  true  of  the  potash, 
whereas  the  phosphoric  acid— i.e.,  the  phosphates — are  chiefly 
voided  in  the  dung.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  two  of  the  three 
valuable  elements  of  plant-food  are  more  abundant  in  the 
liquids  than  in  the  solids  of  animal  excreta,  and,  not  only  so, 
but  pound  for  pound,  the  substances  in  the  liquids  are  much 
more  valuable  for  crops  because  they  are  much  more  readily 
available.  The  Rothamsted  experiments  have  shown  that  much 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  solid  part  of  dung  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  of  any  use  to  plants,  whereas  the  nitrogen  of  the  liquid 
portion  is  almost  as  active  and  therefore  as  A’aluable  as  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate'  of  ammonia. 

In  a  ton  of  ordinary  farmyard  manure  there  is  as  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash  as  in  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings’ 
worth  of  artificial  manure,  and  if  a  ton  of  dung  is  not  usually 
valued  at  even  half  these  figures  this  is  chiefly  because  a  large 
part  of  the  three  substances  mentioned  never  becomes  available, 
or  is  lost  before  crops  can  make  use  of  it.  True,  a  ton  of 
farmyard  manure  is  more  expensiA’e  to  handle  than  2cwt  or 
3cAA’t  of  artificials,  and  this,  of  course,  reduces  its  relative  value : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  farmyard  manure  has  a  beneficial 
influence  on  crops  just  because  it  is  a  heavy  bulky  substance, 
so  that  these  tAvo  considerations  may  be  held  roughly  to  balance 
or  cancel  each  other. 

Variation  in  the  Quaiity  and  Character  of  Dung. 

This  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  food.  Food  rich  in  fertilising 
materials,  especially  nitrogen,  produces  rich  dung.  The.  kind 
of  animal — horses  produce  dry,  hot  dung  that  ferments  and 
acts  quickly,  but  does  not  last  long,  AA’hereas  the  dung  of  cattle 
and  pigs  is  cold,  slow-acting,  and  more  durable.  The  dung  of 
young  .stores  and  dairy  cows  is  rather  poor  in  all  the  important 
elements  of  plant-food,  because,  in  the  former  case,  these 
elements  have,  to  a  relatively  large  extent,  gone  to  form  bone 
and  muscle,  Avhile  in  the  latter  case  they  haA'e  found  their'  way 
into  the  milk.  For  instance,  to  quote  the  Rothamsted  figures, 
AA’hile  the  excreta  of  a  fattening  bullock  getting  decorticated 
cotton  cake  Avill  contain  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen, 
96  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  99  per  cent,  of  the 
potash  present  in  the  cake,  the  corresponding  figures  for  a 
milk  coAA’  are  only  87  per  cent,  for  the  nitrogen,  89  per  cent, 
for  the  pho.sphoric  acid,  and  86  per  cent,  for  the  potash.  This 
means  that  for  every  31bs  of  nitrogen,  41bs  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  lib  of  potash  that  the  fattening  bullock  abstracts,  the 
milk  cow  appropriates  131bs,  lllbs,  and  141bs  respectively.  The 
age  of  the  dung. — Rotten  dung  is  richer  and  more  active,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  been  properly  “  made,”  than  comparatively  fresh 
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undecomposed  material.  The  manner  of  storage. — Properly- 
managed  dung  is  more  valuable  than  that  which  has  been  mis¬ 
managed. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - - 

Book  Notices. 


An  Introduction  to  Nature  Study.' 

We  cannot  describe  this  as  a  very  interesting  bookj  or  one 
likely  to  tempt  beginners  into  the  studj^  of  natural  objects. 
The  author  has  confined  himself  simply  to  the  discussion  of 
groups,  and  types  from  the  groups,  using  simple  language,  it  is 
true;  but  his  style  of  writing,  after  all,  is  short  and  precise. 
It  could  have  been  freer,  in  more  of  the  literary  form,  and  still 
have  been  preci.se.  One-half  is  devoted  to  plant  life,  the  other 
half  to  animals.  The  author  deals  in  separate  chapters  with 
Grasses,  Ferns,  Moulds  and  other  Fungi,  Algae,  and  the  high 
types  of  vegetation  as  well.  The  opening  chapters  deal  with  and 
explain  elementary  botany.  In  the  animal  section  the  rabbit  is 
detailed  as  representing  a  typical  mammal,  and  then  follow 
birds,  frogs  and  tadpoles,  crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  worms. 
As  elementary  treatises  on  biology  are  not  very  numerous,  this 
one  should  be  considerably  used. 

Culture  of  Hardy  Tree  and  Bush  Fruits.' 

A  simple  little  treatise  on  the  various  methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  fruits,  and  how  to  cultivate  them.  Insect  pests  and 
fungoid  diseases  are  briefly  noticed,  and  chapters  are  devoted 
to  fungicides  and  insecticides,  discussing  their  properties,  and 
how  they  ought  to  be  used.  We  observe  some  hints  on  page  46 
on  how  to  save  trees  that  have  been  barked  all  round.  What 
is  done  is  the  insertion  of  connecting  strands  (shoots)  between 
the  two  gnawed  surfaces,  which  become  joined  once  a  callus 
forms,  and  so  the  sap  can  travel  up.  The  booklet  is  illustrated, 
and  is  published  at  actual  cost  price. 

Beautiful  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.® 

Now  that  gardeners  in  general  are  devoting  greater  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  the 
proper  culture,  grouping  and  cft'ective  joint  arrangement  of  the 
same,  this  little  book  will  naturally  find  a  place.  The  means  of 
propagating  trees  and  shrubs  are  discussed,  but  we  think  it 
would  have  been  very  much  more  to  the  interests  both  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  readers  to  have  omitted  the  hideous  coloured  plates, 
thirty-three  of  which  are  furnished,  and  to  have  devoted  the 
space  to  greater  amiolification  of  some  of  the  chapters,  and  this 
one  on  propagation  especially.  The  author  xjrovides  chapters 
on  trees  for  towns,  for  street  planting,  trees  with  coloured 
foliage,  trees  for  winter  effects,  how  to  group  trees  and  shrubs, 
Ac.  ;  and  the  second  half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  a  survey 
of  trees  and  shrubs  alphabetically  arranged.  This,  from  a 
cursory  glance  through,  appears  to  be  as  complete  as  the 
generality  of  planters  may  require.  Coniferre  are  summarily 
included,  and  a  chapter  at  the  end  is  entitled  “The  Relation¬ 
ship  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  in  which  each  is  grouped  with  its 
allies  in  Natural  Orders.  The  book  extends  to  152  pn..  Sins  by 
.'^iins,  with  crimson  binding.  Had  the  coloured  plates  been 
Lft  out,  the  price  could  have  been  reduced;  but  they  may 
attract  the  inexperienced  amateur. 

Economic  Zoology.' 

The  present  volume  consists  primarily  of  a  series  of  Reports 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  Reports  and  letters  to  a  variety 
of  unofficial  correspondents,  and  cf  Re^ports  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and  to  the  Colonial  Office,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theo¬ 
bald  during  the  years  1901-1902.”  These  are  the  opening  lines 
of  the  preface,  which  is  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester.  The  introduction 
explains  the  classification  of  animals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economic  zoology,  and  wo  observe  sections  devoted  to  Animals 
Injurious  to  Horticulture,  to  Forestry,  and  to  Agriculture.  By 
“  animals  ”  it  should  be  understood  that  the  evord  is  used  iii 
refc^rence  to  what  are  usually  called  “insects”  by  the  non- 
.scientific  people.  To  show  the  valuable  character  of  this  Report 
to  garcleners,  it  will  only  be  necessai'y  to  name  a  few  of  the 
subjects  that  are  dealt  with,  as  the  injurious  Tipulidse,  the 
Pigmy  Potato  Beetle,  Potato  Stem-borer,  the  Bud  Moth,  Ants 
(their  destruction).  Scale  Insects,  various  Aphides,  Beetles, 

1  “  An  inirocluetion  to  Nature  Study,”  by  Eruest  Stenliou-ie.  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  3s.  Cd. 

2  “Culture  i  f  ITar  lv  Tree  and  Iliuh  Fruits,”  by  E.  Kemp  ToogooJ,  F.L.S. 
TooKOOd  and  iSons,  Southampton.  Price  6d. 

3  “P,eau.ifnl  Flowering  Trees  end  Shrubs,”  by  John  Weathers.  .Simpki.i, 
Jlarshall,  Iluiidl  ou,  Ken',  and  Co.,  Ltd.  G<. 

4  “  Fir.it  Report  on  Economic  /.'’olory,”  by  Fred  V.  Theoba’d,  M..4  .  London  : 
British  Mustum  .Natural  History),  printed  by  orJerof  the  Trustees.  Prire  fs. 


Wireworms,  and  Flies.  The  publication  has  an  index,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  l92  pp.,  each  nearly  lOins  by  Cins,  with  some  illus¬ 
trations. 

Gardening  for  All.® 

The  title  of  this  book  is  ambiguous.  It  is  a  primer  for 
cottagers,  allotment  holders,  and  amateur  gardeners.  The 
writer,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  obscure,  but  makes  his 
statements  very  plain,  ancl  as.sists  them  with  numerous  draw¬ 
ings.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  that  are  most  generally 
cultivated  are  here  considered,  and,  having  had  a  lonq  ex¬ 
perience  in  drawing  up  careful  reports  in  connection  with  the 
Exeprimental  Garden  at  Droitwich,  Mr.  Udale  knows  how*  to 
summarise  conclusions  in  the  most  condensed  form  for  reference. 
The  tables  on  artificial  manures  for  the  different  crops,  and  how 
much  of  each  is  required,  will  therefore  be  of  considerable  ser¬ 
vice.  The  plans  for  cropping  allotment  and  cottage  gardens 
are  another  feature  to  which  we  draw  attention,  and  there  are 
others  showung  rotation  cropping,  and  also  the  utilisation  of 
ground  for  both  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  crops.  Pp.  177,  7ins 
by  I^-ins. 


Winter  Flowering  Stocks. 


An  effort  made  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  summer  Ten  Week 
Stock,  because  of  its  delightful  fragrance,  would  be  regarded  as 
supei-fluous.  Commonly  cultivated  as  the  Ten  Week  and  other 
Stocks  are  in  summer,  they  are  hardly  known  in  winter ;  yet 
there  is  the  same  fragrance,  and  the  same  flowers,  though  not, 
perhaps,  so  many  colours  obtainable.  There  are  strains  specially 
selected  for  winter  purposes  which  anyone  with  a  frame  and 
greenhouse  can  cultivate,  and  certainly  there  ought  to  be  as 
great  a  value  in  a  well  grown  Stock  as  in  that  of  a  Primula  or 
Cineraria,  plants  which  so  many,  even  with  scant  accommoda¬ 
tion,  strive  to  grow.  I  am  not  disposed  to  decry  the  Primula 
or  the  Cineraria,  but  I  hold  that  the  winter  Stock  should  have 
as  much  favour,  besause,  in  addition  to  the  charm  of  the  Stock 
as  a  plant,  there  is  the  delightful  fragrance  which  pep'ades  the 
greenhouse  or  the  dwelling  room,  unconsciously  bringing  re¬ 
minders  of  the  summer  evenings  spent  among  the  flowers  in 
the  open  garden.  The  greater  charm  of  the  Stock  is  embodied 
in  the  scent  which  it  emits  at  eventide,  a  time  when  most 
scented  flowers  give  cf  their  best. 

The  varieties  that  have  given  us  so  much  satisfaction  are 
Sutton’s  Perfection,  white  and  red:  Princess  Alice,  and  Winter 
White  but  to  name  these  few  necessarily  leaves  unmentioned 
a  good  many  others  probably  of  ecmal  value.  It  suffices,  how¬ 
ever,  for  mo  to  name  those  of  whicli  I  have  experience,  leaving 
other  readers  to  supplement  them  with  those  kinds  that  will 
surpass,  or  even  equal  them  in  all  round  merit.  The  last- 
named  is  an  Intermediate  Stock,  dwarf  of  growth,,  and  bearing 
short  spikes  of  extra  fine  blooms ;  the  others  are,  of  the  Ten 
Week  class,  giving  taller  plants  and  greater  freedom  of  spike, 
which  are  so  convenient  and  useful  for  cutting. 

Sown  in  June  and  July,  and  dealt  with  as  one  would  do 
Cinerarias,  they'-  make  good  flowering  plants  from  October 
onwards  through  the  winter.  They  do  not,  fortunatel.y,  expend 
themselves  in  one  di.splay,  but  when  cut  other  successive  shoots 
and  flowers  appear,  a  trait  which  is  of  so  much  value  in  winter 
time.  The  earlier  sown  batch  are  stood  in  the  open  when  they 
have  advanced  to  a  size  justifying  such  a  course.  This  sets 
uu  a  sturdy  and  more  consolidated  growth  than  would  obtain 
confined  to  the  pit  cr  frame;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
gardening  matter,  the  ultimate  purnose  is  that  which  should 
direct  procedure  from  fir.st  to  last. — M  .  &. 

- - 

Aster  puniceus  pulcherrimus. 

There  is  in  cultivation  a  very  fine  garden  Starwort  called 
Aster  puniceus  pulcherrimus,  which  I  have  grown  in  my  garden 
for  a  goocl  many  year.s,  and  which  one  finds  i.s  much  admired, 
although  I  do  liot  find  it  so  useful  for  cutting  as  some  others. 
The  flowers  are  crowded  together,  so  to  speak,  at  the  top  of  the 
stems,  and  when  cut  are  not  so  conveniently  arranged  with  others 
as  cue  would  like,  especially  if  one  desires  to  show  the  character 
cif  the  flower — a  desirable  point  with  some  of  us  in  arranging 
these  blooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  flowers  on  the  plants  is 
almost  pyramidal,  while  their  colour  is  fairly  well  described  as 
blush  white,  the  petals  being  partially  incurved.  The  stems  of 
the  plant  are  reddish,  and  it  grows  about  5ft  high.  It  flowered  this 
year  early  in  October,  but  it  generally  comes  into  bloom  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  seems  to  differ  much  from  the  typical  Aster  puniceus 
as  figured,  and  to  be  greatly  the  superior  of  that  plant.  Of  its 
origin  I  have  no  record. — S.  A. 

5  “  Gardenin  '  for  All,"  by  .lames  Uilale,  Chief  Instructor  in  Horticul  ure  fo” 
Worcester'ihire  with  an  Introduction  liy  the  Rt.  Hon.  Vise  unt  C.ibham.  TJunl 
edition,  |ii-e  is.  Stoiubridge  :  M  ok  and  Moody,  “  Couucy  Expresi  ”  Offices. 
Ivndo.i:  fcimpkhi. 
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Notes  on  5ome  of  the  Newer  Exhibition  Roses. 

{The  Bose  Anah/sis.) 

Mr.  Maw’ley’s  Analyses  of  Roses,  on  which  he  spends  so  much 
ingenious  labour,  is  always  necessarily  of  great  interest  to 
rosarians  and  exhibitors,  who  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the 
results  of  his  task.  Both  matter  and  manner  have  nevertheless 
been  subjected  to  criticism  in  past  years  especially,  perhaps,  by 
my  friend,  the  late  C.  J.  Grahame.  jPersonally  I  think  the 
analysis  is  sound,  as  well  as  ingenious,  and  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  pretty  well  understood,  but  has  little  value  except  for  the 
National  Metropolitan  Show,  owing  to  the  early  date  at  wdiich 
that  exhibition  is  generally  held.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Mawley  states  that  early  and  late  seasons  were  almost  equally 
divided  in  the  last  eight  years.  He  is  a  much  better  authority 
on  that  subject  than  I,  but  I  should  have  said  we  had  had  no 
really  early  season  since  1893. 

Though,  in  common  probably  with  most  interested  in  the 
matter,  I  am  surprised  at  the  position  occupied  by  some  varieties 
in  each  of  the  tables,  I  will  confine  myself  to  some  remarks  upon 
such  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  newer  varieties  as  I  am 
able  to  speak  of  from  personal  observation. 

Mr.  Mawley  includes  under  this  head  the  Roses  sent  out  in 
the  four  years,  1899-1902  inclusive.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
here  made  an  error  by  including  Florence  Pemberton  H.T.,  which 
was  only  sent  out  this  (1903)  summer.  A.  Dickson  and  Son.s 
them.selves,  as  well  as  other  trade  growers,  give  its  date  as  1903. 
The  Rose  is  given  a  very  high  position  in  the  list  as  No.  4;  but, 
I  take  it,  no  one  can  have  seen  a  bloom  of  it  except  in  Messrs. 
Dicksons’  own  stands,  or  growing  anywhere  but  in  their  grounds, 
except  as  pot  plants  or  “  run  out”  buds. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  1899  varieties, 
which  ought  to  be  fairly  known  by  this  time ;  so,  beginning  with 
H.P.’s,  I  will  leave  out  of  Mr.  Mawley’s  list  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs. 
Cocker,  and  Ulster,  merely  remarking  that  I  have  found  the 
latter  (Ulster),  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  weak  and  dwarf 
growers,  do  well  and  make  a  nice  plant  on  a  short  standard  of 
about  eighteen  inches  high. 

We  come,  then,  to  tlie  first  H.P.  on  Mr.  Mawley’s  li.st,  and 
third  in  order  of  merit  after  Mildred  Grant  and  Bessie  Brown 
(which  was  my  owm  order),  to  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  and  those 
w'ho  have  grown  this  Rose  must  cordially  agree  with  the  estimate 
of  its  merits  which  Mr.  Mawley  lays  before  us.  I  well  remember 
the  proces.sion  of  white  H.P.’s  which  he  recounts,  but  I  can  recall 
Madame  Noman  before  Madame  Lacharme,  and  cannot  say  I 
“  Mmlcomed  ”  either  Mabel  Morrison  or  White  Baroness.  There 
is  no  doubt  we  have  now  a  far  better  white  H.P.  in  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  than  any  we  have  had  before ;  in  growth  it  surpasses 
all  the  others  except  Margaret  Dickson ;  in  shape  it  e.specially 
and  particularly  excels,  and  in  purity  of  colour  it  is  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best.  Considering  how  purely  white  the 
perfect  bloom  is,  it  seems  odd  to  notice  that  the  bud,  when  it 
first  “  shows  colour  ”  (when  the  calyx  turns  back,  exposing  the 
cone  of  young  petals  before  the  first  unfolds),  is  purely  pink, 
thus  te.stifying,  as  an  embryologist  would  probably  say,  to  a 
pink  parent. 

The  next  H.P.  on  the  list,  omitting  Ulster,  is  Ben  Cant,  and 
.  one  cannot  help  thinking  how  pleased  the  dear  old  man  would  have 
been  with  it,  not  only  as  a  splendid  Rose,  but  as  one  of  several 
which  have  so  soon  testified  to  the  skill  of  his  sons  in  the  difficult 
art  of  hybridisation.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  cross  between  Horace 
Vernet  and  Victor  Hugo  ;  and  it  is,  as  a  cross,'  one  of  the  most 
perfect  yet  sent  out,  for  it  seeins  to  partake,  almost  equally,  of 
the  characteristics  and  general  appearance  of  both  parents,  with¬ 
out  “  throwing  back  ”  or  showing  any  trace  of  any  other  Rose. 
The  season  with  me  was  against  it,  for  though  it  has  been  almo.st 
washed  out  of  our  recollection  since  the  “  season  ” — i.e.,  the  la.st 
week  in  June  and  first  fortnight  in  July- — that  period  was  here 
absolutely  rainless  (a  rare  occurrence)  and  very  hot,  .so  that  the 
crimson  H.P.’s  never  got  a  chance  to  appear  at  their  best.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  more  like  Victor  Hugo  than  Horace 
Vernet,  in  opening  too  quickly  under  strong  sunshine ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  stronger  in  growth  and  habit  than  either 
of  them. 

Coming  next  to  the  Hybrid  Teas,  we  must  all  regret  with 
Mr.  Mawley  the  very  general  tendency  to  wdiite  among  the  new 
varieties.  Alice  Grahame,  Alice  Lindsell,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
I^dith  Dombrain,  Florence  Pemberton,  Helene  Guillot,  Mildred 
Grant,  Perle  von  Godesberg,  and  Robert  Scott,  wdth,  no  doubt, 
some  others,  may  be  described  as  “  whiti.sh  ” — thnt  is,  practically 
white,  to  the  ordinary  cultivator,  who  is  not  likely  to  have  many 
flowers  at  their  strongest  and  best.  However,  this  defect  is 
certain  to  be  faihiliar  to  the  raisers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 


do  their  best  to  meet  the  demand  for  brighter  colours.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  not  forget  that  we  are  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  general  great  improvement  in  form  which  these  magni¬ 
ficent  new  Hybrid  Teas  have  given  us ;  and  we  by  no  means 
desire  that  this  should  be  lost,  or  even  depreciated,  for  the  sake 
of  colour. 

First,  of  undoubted  right  on  Mr.  Mawley’s  list  of  H.T.’s 
comes  Mildred  Grant.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  what  this  mag¬ 
nificent  Rose  is  like,  let  him  get  a  copy  of  A.  Dickson  and  Sons’ 
current  Rose  catalogue.  On  the  cover  is  a  print  of  Mildred 
Grant,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  the  best  coloured 
likeness  of  a  Rose  I  have  ever  seen — a  splendid  work  of  art  of 
a  splendid  Rose,  though  one  would  fancy  it  would  have  looked 
better  still  with  a  darker  background.  I  have  seen  .some  pretty 
pictures  of  Roses,  and  a  good  many  very  bad  ones  ;  but  this  is  not 
only  beautiful;  it  is  a  likeness,  so  that  one  could  name  it  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  it  was  the  actual  flower.  Mildred  Grant 
is  the  largest  of  Show  Roses — that  is,  of  those  of  good  shape. 
Tlie  plant  is  more  “robust”  than  “vigorous”  in  growth,  the 
shoots  not  making  much  long  growth  without  forming  buds, 
which  take  some  time  to  mature  and  grow  and  lengthen  into 
the  great  flowers.  The  young  bloom  must  be  protected  from 
rain,  for — as  is  the  case  with  some,  if  not  all,  other  white  Roses — 
a  drop  of  water,  if  allowed  to  dry  on  the  petals,  will  leave  a  red 
.spot,  and  if  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  wet,  the  unopened 
flower  is  apt  to  rot  and  gum,  like  all  other  Roses  of  pointed 
shape,  but  I  have  not  found  it  a  serious  offender  in  this  respect. 
The  bloom  should  not  be  tied  up  too  soon;  and,  indeed,  the 
tying  up  of  Roses  for  exhibition  is  an  evil,  hindering  the  perfect 
placing  of  the  middle  petals,  but  a  necessary  one  very  often 
owing  to  the  baking  the  blooms  have  to  withstand  from  an  early 
hour  in  oven-like  tents.  The  plant  is  a  good  autumnal  bloomer, 
and  from  my  limited  experience  I  should  say  it  does  equally 
well  as  a  dwarf  or  a  standard  ;  the  leafstalks  are  very  long  and 
spreading,  and  my  plants  have  not  been  attacked  by  mildew.  It 
is  certainly  a  characteristic  and  unique  Rose,  which  is  likely  to 
rise  a  good  many  places  in  next  year’s  general  analysis.  But, 
though  in  favourable  circumstances  it  will  undoubtedly  come  of 
the  colour  figured  on  Messrs.  Dicksons’  catalogue,  as  a  general 
rule  it  must  be  looked  on,  for  the  ordinary  cultivator,  as  practi¬ 
cally  white. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Millipedes  and  Centipedes. 


Millipedes  (Figs.  1  and  2)  and  centipedes  (Fig.  3)  belong  to 
a  group  of  the  animal  kingdom  known  as  the  Mj^riapoda.  These 
animals  are  recognised  by  having  legs  on  every  ring  or  segment 
of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  millipedes  there  are  tw’o  pairs 
of  legs  to  each  segment;  in  the  centipedes,  one  pair  only.  It 


Fig.  1.  Fig  2. 


Flg3.  1  and  2,  Millipedes  (1,  Juliis  pulchellus  ;  2,  Polydesmus  complanatns-) ; 

Fig.  3,  Centipede  (Geophilus  subterraneus). 

is  important  to  notice  these  differences,  as  the  millipedes  are  in¬ 
jurious  and  the  centipedes  are  beneficial. 

They  are  found  in  all  manner  of  places,  both  in  the  field  and 
in  the  garden,  and  are  especially  attracted  by  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion,  such  as  heaps  of  leaf  mould,  rotting  stalks,  &c.  They  are 
also  found  crawling  about  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  tlie 
soil.  The  difference  in  structure  is  also  accompanied  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  habits;  centipedes  are  very  active  and  are  carnivorous, 
whereas  millipedes  are  mostly  herbivorous,  and  live  upon  sound 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  millipedes  have  the  mmith 
formed  for  chewdng,  there  being  powerful  biting  mandibles  with 
which  to  devour  the*  roots  of  plants.  Centipedes  are  provided , 
with  poison  claws.  The  bite  of  some  centipedes  in  the  tropics  is 
very  poisonous  to  man,  but  none  are  so  in  this  country.  Milli-' 
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pedes  are  often,  known  as  “false  wireworms,”  but  they  can  easily 
be  told  from  the  true  wireworm  (Leaflet.  10)  by  the  great  number 
of  legs. 

Description  and  Life  History. 

The  female  millipede  (Julus  terrestris)  deposits  her  eggs  from 
May  to  July  in  a  nest  made  of  pieces  of  earth  fastened  together 
with  saliva ;  this  nest  is  round  in  form',  and  has  a  small  hole  at 
the  top  through  which  the  eggs  are  dropped.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number  from  sixty  to.  100.  The  hole  is  then  sto^^ed  up, 
and  the  eggs  mature  in  from  ten  tO'  fourteen  days.  The  young 
millipedes  have  only  three  pairs  of  leigs,  the  others  appear  in 
groups  by  degrees.  Growth  in  a  millipede  takes  place'  by 
lengthening  at  the  posterior  end,  the  growth  evidently  taking 
place  between  the  penultimate  and  last  segments.  Mi.ss 
Ormerod  states  that  millipede's  lay  their  eggs  from  December 
to  May,  but  as  this  does  not  agree  with  Sinclair’s  statements, 
the  observations  were  probably  made  on  different  species. 

Tile  most  injurious  millipedes  belong  to  the  families  Julidse 
and  Polydesmi(j8e.  The  latter  (Fig.  2)  are  the  fiaUened  snake 
millipedes,  the  injurious  species  being  shown  in  figure  2.  The 
most  troublesome  millipede  is  Julus  pulchellus  (Fig.  1).  This  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  about  the  thickness  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  pin,  pale  yellowish-pink  in  colour,  with  a  double  row  of 
pui-ple  sjiots  on  it.  Julus  terrestris.  another  common  species,  is 
black  and  has  a  pointed  tail.  These  Julidse  feed  upon  all 
mannc'r  of  roots.  The  smaller  Julus  pulchellus  also'  eats  into 
Potatoes  and  Lilies,  often  hollowing  them  out  completely ;  the 
larger  species,  according  to  so.me  observers,  also  feed  upon  snails, 
slugs,  and  some  insects.  The  common  species  of  flattened  milli¬ 
pedes,  Polydesmus  complauatus  (Fig.  2),  is  of  a  pale  purplish- 
white  to  dull  rosy  tint,  and  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  the 
sides)  notched. 

Centipedes,  or  Chilopoda,  are  beneficial,  the  food  being  com¬ 
posed  of  snails,  slugs,  and  ground  insects.  Three  of  the  com¬ 
monest  genera  are  Lithobius,  Geophilus  (Fig.  3^  and  Scolo- 
pendra.  The  eggs  of  Lithobius  are  laid  from  June  to.  August; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  number  five  shot,  spherical  in  form, 
and  co'vered  with  a  sticky  slime.  The  female,  after  laying  an 
egg,  rolls  it  about  in  the  earth  until  it  is  all  covered  with  soil 
and  resembles  a  grain  of  earth.  A  small  number  only  are  laid 
by  each  female;  and  the  males  frequently  devour  the  eggs 
before  the  female  coats  them  with  earth.  In  the  other  genera 
the  number  probably  varies  to  some  extent.  Geophilus  is  said 
to  lay  its  eggs  in  an  earthen  cell ;  Scolopendra  tO'  bring  forth 
living  young. 

Methods  of  Prevention  and  Remedies  against  MUiipedes. 

Tliese  pests  are  frequently  di.stributed  with  leaf  mould,  which 
should,  therefore,  be  examined  before  being  used,  and  if  found 
to  contain  them  should  be  mixed  with  lime.  Their  numbers  in 
the  field  may  also  be  lessened  by  broad-casting  lime  over  the 
surface  and  working  it  into  the  soil.  Soot  and  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  handful  of  soot  to  half  a  gallon  of  water,  is  found 
to  drive  them  away  from  the  roots  of  garden  plants  for  a  time. 
They  may  also  be  trapped  in  numbers  by  placing  pieces  of 
Mangolds  scooped  out  just  under  the  ground  near  the  plants 
they  are  attacking;  they  sw’arm  over  the  baits  and  may  then 
be  collected  and  destroyed. 

Another  certain  way  of  killing  them  on  small  areas  is  by 
injecting  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  the  soil.  They  may  also  be 
trapped  by  soaking  decaying  Cabbage  leaves  or  deca5'ing  roots 
in  Paris  green  and  placing  them  about  in  gardens;  the  millipedes 
feed  upon  them  and  thus  get  poisoned. 

Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  would  be  glad  if  re¬ 
cipients  of  this  leaflet  w’ould  make  it  known  to  others  interested 
in  the  subject.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London.  8.W.  Letters  of  appli¬ 
cation  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 

- - - 

Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  Oct.  27tli. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Saunders,  Massee,  Baker,  and  Worsdell ;  Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke  ; 
Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  See. 

Crassida  Aitoni. — -Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  this  Karroo 
plant  of  S.  Africa  remarkable  for  bearing  leaf  buds  in  lieu  of  flowers, 
each  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  minute  leaves. 

Begonia  bisexual. — Mr.  Worsdell  shoAved  malformed  flowers  Avith 
abortive  OA-aries,  bearing  a  tuft  of  stamens  issuing  from  the  base  of 
the  style. 

Spinach  failing. — Mrs.  Killick  sent  plants  Avhieh  Avere  soAvn  in 
August,  and  for  three  years  consecutively  at  first  came  up  Avell,  but 
subsequently  turned  yelloAV.  Spring  soAvn  Spinach  never  failed.  It 
Avas  suggested  that  if  any  grubs  Avere  present  lime  and  soot  should  be 
used  before  soAving.  Other  groAvers  had  experienced  the  same  thing. 
A  deficiency  cf  •‘midday  sunlight  appeared  to  afieet  Spinach,  as  a 


Avhole  bed  Avas  a  total  failure  in  an  enclosed  place  Avhere  the  sun  only 
shone  upon  it  late  in  the  day.  Such  causes  did  not  apply. 

Jasmine  root  hypertrophied. —  Dr.  Masters  shoAved  a  specimen  of 
root  forming  a  large  fungoid  mass,  but  no  trace  of  insect  or  fungus 
Avas  present.  Mr.  Massee  observed  that  ants  Avill  produce  a  very 
similar  result  on  various  plants. 

Parsley  leaf  miner. — Mr.  Wilks  shoAved  leaA'es  infested  by  some 
grub,  upon  which  Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  folloAvs ;  “  The  Parsley 
leaves  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  a  fly,  probably  by  those  of  the 
‘  Celery  fly  ’  (Tephritis  onopordinis),  Avhich  they  very  much  resemble  ; 
but  the  grubs  of  flies  belonging  to  the  same  genus  are  often  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  betAveen  them.  I  have  not 
heard  of  these  grubs  attacking  Parsley  before,  but  as  both  Celery  and 
Parsnips  are  injured  by  them  it  is  quite  likely  that  Parsley  may  also 
be  attacked,  all  these  being  umbellifers.  The  chrysalides  are  no  doubt 
formed  in  the  soil.  If  a  crop  has  been  badly  injured  by  these  grubs  it 
should  be  pulled  up  and  the  ground  Avell  dressed  Avith  gas  lime.” 

Injurious  insects. — Miss  Cope,  F.R.H.S.,  inquired  for  information 
hoAv  to  destroy  certain  insects.  Mr.  Saunders’  report  is  adjoined : 
“  The  so-called  insect  sent  by  Miss  Cope  is  one  of  the  ‘  Centipedes  ’ 
(Geophilus  longicornis).  I  cannot  say  positively  Avhether  it  is  injurious 
to  plants  or  not,  my  OAvn  vieAvs  being  that  it  is  not,  as  it  belongs  to  a 
carnivorous  family,  and  is  provided  Avith  a  large  pair  of  poison  fangs, 
Avhieh  Avould  not  be  of  any  use  to  a  creature  fed  on  vegetable 
substances.  When  found  at  the  roots  of  plants,  as  they  often  are,  I 
believe,  they  have  gone  there  to  feed  on  insects  Avhich  have  been 
attacking  the  roots  ;  but  they  have  been  so  often  accused  of  injuring 
plants,  and  have  been  found  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  that 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  definite  verdict.  It  is  possible  that 
Avhen  their  ordinary  food  becomes  scarce,  they  may  take  to  a 
vegetarian  diet.  The  ordinary  quick  running  centipede  is  undoubtedly 
of  much  service  in  gardens  in  killing  small  insects,  slugs,  &c.  The 
green  insect  spoken  of  is  probably  one  of  the  Cercopidre,  the  family  to 
Avhieh  the  common  froghopper  belongs  ;  but  without  seeing  a  specimen 
it  is  impossible  to  say  positively.  The  best  means  of  destroying  this 
pest,  if  I  am  right,  is  to  shake  the  plants  over  a  sheet  of  pasteboard 
or  tin  Avhich  has  been  newly  painted  or  tarred,  so  as  to  catch  the 
insects  Avhen  they  jump  off  the  plants.” 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum,  November  3rd  and  4th. 

The  show’  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Croydon,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  w’eek,  though  small,  Avas  of  high  merit. 
Though  Chrysanthemums  were  the  chief  subjects,  they  Avere  not 
the  only  products  on  view,  for  excellent  Grapes  and  Apples, 
together  with  culinary  vegetables,  were  represented. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  on  Tuesday,  the  Mayor-elect  opened 
the  exhibition  in  the  presence  of  the  Society’s  officials  and  some 
of  its  patrons.  He  thought  it  Avas  a  mistake  to  hold  Chrysan¬ 
themum  shoAvs  earlier — that  seemed  to  be  a  tendency ;  hut  he 
w’ould  prefer  to  hold  them  back  till  as  late  as  possible,  seeing  Ave 
had  Dahlias  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  to  feast  the  eyes  Avith,  till 
the  present  time.  The  judges  had  given  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  present  exhibition,  and  of  the  management  of  it.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Avork  falls  upon  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett,  Avho  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  honorary  secretary.  This  is  a  long  and 
notable  record,  but  Mr.  Beckett  nei’er  complains  of  overAvork — 
rather  is  he  proud  of  it,  and  keen  for  the  progress  of  the  Society. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  noticed  every  class,  but  the  leading 
classes  are  suitably  reported.  To  Avrite  of  everything  at  an 
exhibition  Avithout  discrimination  is  not  in  the  interests  of  either 
exhibitors,  societies,  or  floriculture. 

Class  1  AA’as  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms  and  eighteen  in¬ 
curved,  and  here  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  was  first  for  the  third  time,  thus  winning 
the  Challenge  Cup  outright.  His  blooms  Avere  Avonderfully  fine, 
and  the  set  included  both  the  premier  Jap  and  incurved,  viz., 
Miss  Stopford  (Sins  or  more  in  depth,  and  vmry  handsome)  and 
C.  H.  Curtis,  at  its  best.  Of  the  Japs  Ave  w'ould  also  specially 
name  F.  S.  Vallis  (an  enormous  floAver),  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Edith 
Smith,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  George  LaAvrence,  Miss  Olive  Miller, 
and  Bessie  Godfrey.  The  best  finished  incurveds  Avere  Globe 
d’Or,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  Lady  Isobel,  and  Hanwel) 
Glory.  Mr.  O.  J.  Salter,  from  Reigate,  AA’as  a  good  second,  but 
his  fioAA'ers  appeared  to  be  not  so  heavy  or  so  strong.  Neverther 
less,  he  staged  splendid  samples  of  Bessie  Godfrey  (a  gem), 
General  Hutton,  W.  R.  Church,  W.  A.  Etherington,  and  F.  S. 
Vallis.  His  incurveds  were  very  pure  in  colour  and  fairly  even 
and  .smooth,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Annie  Hills,  HaiiAvell  Gilory.  and 
Empress  being  very  pleasing.  Third  of  three  competitors  came 
Mr.  F.  Bible,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot 
Park,  Chippenham,  Avho  Avas  very  strong,  and  the  cla.ss  must  have 
demanded  keen  scrutiny.  His  Bessie  Godfrey  was  charming, 
and  .so  Avere  Mrs.  Vallis,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Sensation,  and 
Captain  Percy  Scott.  The  incurveds  Avere  clear  and  of  good  size. 
The  names  might  have  been  Avritten  on  stouter  cards  and  been 
brought  forAvard  a  little. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  of  Engadine,  had  the  only  exhibit  in  class  2, 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  For  a  semi-circular  group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  (class  19),  Mr.  C.  Perrett  Avas  first, 
and  Mr.  H.  Dyer  second.  For  six  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
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Mr.  G.  Lewry,  from  Duppas  Hill,  was  an  easy  first,  and  Mr.  J. 
King  second. 

Open'  Classes. — For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  (class 
4),  arranged  in  the  orthodox  circular  fashion,  Mr.  W.  Hollins, 
Kngadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  led  ;  Mr.  E.  Puxted  was  second ;  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  from  Shirley  Park,  was  third.  For  eighteen 
Japs  in  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  from  Riddings  Court, 
Caterham  Valley,  stood  first  with  a  fine  set,  his  best  being 
Exniouth  Crimson,  Mrs.  R.  Cadbury,  Madame  Chenon  de  Leche, 
J.  R.  Fpton,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  of  Caterham  Valley, 
came  second  with  very  fair  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  J.  King,  The  Red 
House,  Bickley,  was  third,  out  of  four. 

For  the  dozen  incurved  blooms  in  nine  kinds,  Mr.  C.  Lane 
led  with  neat  flowers ;  Mr.  J.  King  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Halsey  third. 

Mr.  C.  Lane  was  leader  in  class  7,  for  ten  blooms  shown  in 
two  vases.  He  staged  Mrs.  Mease  and  W.  R.  Church.  The 
second  place  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  with  Mrs.  Mease  and  Mrs.  G. 
Milehain.  Mr.  F.  Bible  was  here  again  third,  with  Mrs.  Vallis 
and  Australie. 

For  nine  foliage  plants  (class  5),  Mr.  C.  Lane  was  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  King  second. 

In  Division  2,  class  29,  Mr.  Norman  Wrightson,  Elgin  Road, 
Croydon,  was  premier  for  the  ten  blooms  in  vases,  having  quite  a 
number  of  varieties.  Mr.  G.  Mills,  Hazel  Dell,  Croydon,  was 
second;  Mr.  F.  Wells,  Albert  Road,  and  R.  E.  Mason,  Vincent 
Road,  equal  third,  out  of  seven  entries. 

For  three  vases  of  pompons  (class  32)  the  lead  was  with  Mr. 
W.  Philpqt,  of  Church  Street,  and  J.  Pittman  was  second,  the 
blooms  being  very  good.  For  the  two  vases,  the  only  entry  was 
from  J.  R.  Filce.  For  six  Japs  (class  30)  Mr.  F.  Wells  led,  and 
had  in  his  set  a  .splendid  bloom  of  W.  Duckham.  Mrs.  Green, 
Lyntou,  Temple  Road,  was  winner  for  the  decorated  centre¬ 
piece. 

The  special  prize  of  half  a  guinea,  given  by  N.  Waterall,  Esq., 
for  a  bloom  of  King  Edward  Chrysanthemum,  was  won  by  Mr. 
A.  Shipway,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Forster,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Sutton. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  made  a  bright  and  creditable  dis¬ 
play.  The  chief  exhibitors  of  fruits  were  Messrs.  W.  Lintott, 
W.  Jones,  W,  A.  Cook,  G.  Lewry,  G.  Johnson,  O.  Jeal,  C. 
Perrett,  and  Ernest  Phillips.  For  vegetables  the  chief  winners 
were  G.  Snellins,  F.  J.  Davis,  C.  Perrett,  and  J.  Friend,  each 
with  collections.  Messrs.  Lintott,  G.  Prebble,  Snelling  and 
Edwards  had  the  best  dishes  of  round  and  kidney  Potatoes,  and 
J.  R.  Filce  won  for  Coleworts.  Celery  and  Onions  were  only 
fair;  Parsnips  were  scarred;  but  Turnips  were  generally 
good. 

For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Taylor  beat  Mr.  W. 
Lintott ;  and  for  two  blacks  Mr.  Lintott  led  against  Mr.  J. 
Friend,  of  Godstone ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  third 

Non-competitive. — An  exhibit  of  two  dozen  Japs  and  in¬ 
curved,  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq., 
Coombe  House,  Croydon,  was  highly  commended.  His  Lord 
Ludlow  was  very  fine,  and  also  the  Beissie  Godfrey. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  We.st  Norwood,  staged  both 
flowers  and  Apples,  the  latter  being  good  fruits  of  the  leading 
sorts. 

Mr.  Thos.  Butcher  showed  floral  decorations,  and  T.  Pascall 
and  Sons,  S.  Norwood  Pottery,  staged  their  wares. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  was  forward  with  exceedingly  handsome 
blooms,  including  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  K.  R.  Knight.  H.  Perkins,  Miss  M.  Ware,  F.  W.  Vallis, 
Gen.  Hutton,  Mrs.  Mease,  and  Madame  Carnot. 

A  card  of  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
gardener  to  Col.  Simpson,  Shirley  House,  for  a  dish  of  Catillac 
Pears. 

National  Chrysantliemum,  October  26tli. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  held  on  this  date, 
at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  a  goodly  number  of  new  varieties 
were  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The 
change  from  the  semi-darkness  of  the  late  Aquarium  to  the  clear 
roof  light  of  the  Essex  Hall  is  much  appreciated  by  committee 
and  exhibitors.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  First-class  certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to 

Incurved,  Mrs-  J.  V.  Bri/ce :  a  large  white  variety,  of  excel¬ 
lent  petal  and  symmetry,  something  in  the  way  of  Duchess  of 
Fife,  but  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  it.  From  Mr.  W. 
Godfrey,  nurseryman.  Exmouth. 

Japanese,  Maude  du  Cros:  pale  yellow,  with  sulphur  white 
reverse.  Six  blooms  of  this  variety  were  shown,  all  even,  large, 
full,  deep,  and  attractive,  the  long  and  fairly  broad  florets 
curving  somewhat  at  the  tips.  From  Mr.  T.  Bullimore,  The 
Gardens,  Canons  Park,  Stanmore. 

Incurred,  Miss  E.  Hnldinq,  having  a.  pale  rosy  purple  base, 
with  a  silvery  reverse,  but  little  of  the  surface  colouring  can  be 
seen,  the  incurved  florets  folding  over  and  forming  a  compact 
cone.  From  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

Mr.  Godfrey  staged  also  .some  blooms  of  Jap  Exmouth  Rival, 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  most  telling.  The  difficulty  appears 


to  be  to  get  it  deep  enough  for  exhibition  size  ;  ciommended. 
He  also  had  Col.  Wetheral,  a  broad  pctalled  Jap  of  a  deep, 
bright,  golden  yellow  colour,  and  of  good  promise.  Incurved, 
Devonshire  Hero,  a  bright,  deep  yellow  variety,  not  sufficiently 
developed,  and  which  the  committee  wished  to  see  again  :  also 
Wiltrid  H.  Godfrey,  a  bright  orange  chestnut  incurved  Jap, 
with  amber  reverse. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mudd,  The  Gardens,  Thorneywood,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  had  Thorneywood,  a  promising  exhibition  Jap,  colour  pink, 
suffused  with  delicate  lilac,  the  broad  florets  curving  at  the 
points ;  this  the  committee  wished'  to  see  again.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Fairweather,  The  Gardens,  Bifrons  Park,  Canterbury,  sent  Jap, 
Mr.  John  Reeve,  deep  pink,  suffused  with  lilac  and  delicate 
purple,  with  a  silvery  reverse,  a.  broad  petalled  flower  of  pro¬ 
mise;  and  Mrs.  John  Reeve,  blush  white,  somewhat  conical 
shaped,  a  little  rough  as  shown.  Mr.  Geio.  Mileham,  Einlyn 
House  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  sent  Jap,  Emlyn  Gem,  orange 
and  ruby  salmon,  with  amber  reverse;  and  Harry  Greenfield, 
bright  deep  chestnut  crimson,  with  broad  florets  slightly  re¬ 
flexing. 

Mr.  T.  Bullimore  also  staged  Philippe  du  Cros,  pale  orange 
red,  with  amber  reverse,  a  large  incurving  Jap ;  and  Denise  du 
Cros,  said  to  be  a  reflexed  sport  from  the  preceding,  and  of  a 
dull  orange  chestnut  colour.  Mr.  George  Carpenter,  West  Hall. 
Byfleet,  had  Miss  Florence  Eva  W^hite,  an  incurved  Jap  of 
good  petal  and  substance ;  and  Miss  E.  Fisher,  a  broad  petalled 
blush  white  variety,  creamy  and  lemon  in  the  centre.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Geiselbrecht,  Beechdale,  Lee,  S.E.  (George'  Judge,  gardener), 
sent  Mrs.  George  Judge,  a  broad  petalled  delicate  pinkish  rose 
variety,  bright  in  colour,  and  decidedly  promising.  Mr.  W. 
Seward,  Hanwell,  had  incurved  Mrs.  E.  Leggett,  lilac,  with 
silver^'  reverse,  hroad  petalled.  Mr.  C.  Penfold:,  The  Gardens, 
Leigh  Park,  Havant,  had  a  bold  and  strikinp:  white  named  Lady 
Pearce,  pure  in  colour,  broad  petalled,  and  likely  to  make  a  very 
acceptable  addition  to  the  white  Japs.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis,  Warren 
House  Gardens,  Stanmore,  sent  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  having 
orange,  salmon  and  pale  ruby  basal  peta.ls,  with  rich  deep  gold 
centre,  very  showy,  a  variety  likely  to  improve  with  cultivation. 
— R.  Dean. 

The  Royal  Botanic. 

The  Rojml  Botanic  Society  of  London  have  again  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  remarkably  beautiful  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  conservatory  at  their  gardens  in  Regent’s  Park.  The 
general  practice  of  the  society  is  to  grow,  not  for  purposes  of 
show,  but  for  conservatory  decoration.  But  a  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  Chi'ysanthemums 
was  expressed  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  consequently 
the  society  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
flowers,  and  have  so  far  improved  their  collection  that  there 
has  been  a  manifest  advance  every  year.  The  collection  is 
grown  exclusively  in  the  gardens  of  the  society,  whose  officers 
have  made  it  a  special  object  to  secure  new  varietie.3  as  they 
have  come  out,  and  to  keep  their  collection  well  up  to  date  in 
this  respect.  Attention  may  fitly  be  directed  to  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  conservatory,  not  only  as  regards  provision 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants,  but  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
play.  The  conventional  method  of  packing  a  large  number  of 
blooms  close  together  is  here  avoided.  The  Chrysanthemums 
are  lightly  arranged  between  foliage  plants,  chiefly  Palms  and 
Fern.s,  and  also  Asparagus.  The  plants  thrive  better,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  eye  is  excellent ;  each  individual  colour  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Beckenham  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  October  23,  Mr.  F.  W.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  on  “  Experiments  with  Manures  on  Bush 
and  Other  Fruits,”  as  carried  on  at  the  Hadlow  (Golden  Green) 
Experimental  Farm.  Strawberries  first  claimed  attention;  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  dressing  of 
dung,  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre,  supplemented  with  4cwt  of 
superphosphate  and  2cwt  of  nitrate  of  .soda.  Currants,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Ajiples,  Damsons,  and  Cob  Nuts  were  treated  on  in¬ 
structively.  The  lecturer  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  cure  for  the 
Black  Currant  mite,  which  has  evidently  “  come  to  stay.”  As 
a  remedy  for  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  syringing  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  softsoap,  81bs  to  KiOgal.s  of  water,  was  recommended. 
Cob  Nuts  manured  with  superphosphate,  potash,  and  nitrate 
of  soda  were  said  to  have  realised  better  prices  than  those  grown 
without  them,  the  Nuts  having  a  better  appearance  by  reason 
of  a  longer  “cupule”  or  beard.  Spraying  was  remarked  upon 
for  fruit  trees.  Potatoes,  &c.,  the  lecturer  suggesting  that 
societies  should  possess  machines  that  could  be  let  out  on  hire 
to  members  for  a  small  sum.  He  also  urged  the  importance 
of  care  in  the  matter  of  weight  and  measure  of  ingredients  for 
spraying.  Some  well  grown  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  some  remarkably  fine  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions  by  Mr.  Webster ;  to  each  was  awarded  the  .society’s 
certificate  of  merit.  At  the  clo.se,  Mr.  Shrivell  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  able  and  instructive  lecture. — T.  C. 
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United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident. 

The  seventeenth  anniversary 
dinner  was  lield  in  London  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Peter  Ban- 
presided  over  111  members  and  visi¬ 
tors.  Having  honoured  the  loyal 
toasts,  Mr.  Barr  proposed^  success 
to  the  .society.  He  observed  that 
the  membership  was  now  1,040; 
what  would  the  work  be  when  the 
numbers  amounted  to  10,000?  He' 
thought  it  probable  that  the  society 
might  some  day  have  rooms  of  their 
own  in  the  City  [why  not  in  the 
new  horticultural  hallp — Ed.],  with 
a  large  staff  of  clerks  doing  the 
work.  He  had  gone  through  the 
rules,  and  thought  some  of  them 
obscured ;  but  having  brought  the 
matter  forward,  these  rules  were 
now  in  proce.ss  of  being  re-Avritten. 

IMr.  Barr,  as  a  nurseryman,  had 
never  known  before  that  this  branch 
of  the  horticultural  army  of  workers 
were  entitled  to  join  the  society. 

In  order  that  the  nursery  employes 
at  Long  Ditton  might  have  the 
matter  brought  before  them,  he  had 
caused  the  rules  to  be  sent  to  the 
foreman  there,  and  had  asked  him 
to  explain  them  to  the  other 
workers  Mr.  Barr  suggested  that 
a  leaflet  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
tne  various  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men  throughout  the  country,  stat- 

derivable,  and  that  nursery  employes  ivere 
clexoTniicn  gardeners  might  be  reached  through 

sun^ntPTi’rl^f other  leaflets  might  be  sent  direct  to  park 
prLarecf  Having  had  statistics 

FnJlanrl  ’  aIo-p+p.  ^  ^  members  Avere  in 

Irefaiifl  ’an  f  Walas,  seventeen  in  Scotland,  twelve  in 

in  America^  Africa  and  Germany,  and  four 

“  ^^^1^  oflicials  to  work  Scotland  more,  even  though 

..  ^  AA  eakness  AA-as  to  have  societies  of  his  oaa’ii.  The 
chairman  went  on  to.  say  tliat  noAvhere  during  his  travels  had  he 

eardmifim  self-help  society.  However,  as  the  English 

garclen  ng  papers  are  read  m  various  parts  of  America  and 

abroad  A  ^  self-help  society  will  be  carried  far 

aoroad.  And  the  Avomen  gardeners  are  equally  eligible  Avith 
men  to  become  members  of  the  “  United.” 

tr  A[j.  James  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  responded. 

fr  1  1  the  Scots  AAere  likely  to.  form  a  gardeners’ 

se  f-help  society,  as  had  been  hinted.  They  were  too  canny  for 
tJiat,  and  preferred  to  join  one  that  had  money.  The  “  United  ” 
(tlie  good  ship  “  United,”  as  lie  called  it)  had  sailed  since  I860 
and  though  progress  was  for  a  long  time  slow,  its  advance  wa.4 
noAV  ensured.  The  officers  had  it  well  equipped,  and  managed 
it  tc.  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  sum  of  £22,000  (invested 
capital)  as  ballast,  Avould  keep  it  steady.  Mr.  Hudson  Avas  glad 
to  know  that  gardeners,  especially  young  gardeners,  Avere 
making  use  or  its  advantages,  and  he  urged  them  more  and  more 
to  give  it  consideration.  It  had  been  a  common  excuse  Avith 
some  that  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  All  he  could  say  was 
lat  it  that  were  so,  they  did  not  read  the  gardening  papers. 
He  wished  tliem  to  con^are  the  “United  Horticultural”  with 
the  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Oddfellows,  and  others. 

A  considered  and  admirably  delivered  speech  Mr 

A  J.  Brown  of  the  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  introduced 
a  toast  to  the  Honorary  and  Life  Members.  He  had  attended 
the  annual  meeting  in  the  spring,  and  Avas  much  surprised  to 
hnd  only  a  very  few  members  there.  It  were  well  if  benefit 
members  Avould  take  greater  interest  themselves,  and  he  feJt 
sure  that  honorary  members  would  not  be  a-wantino-.  Mr 
Shemood,  Avho  founded  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund  Avas^an  ex¬ 
emplary  honorary  member,  and  that  act  of  generosity  Avas  a 
grand  testimonial  to  a  gO'od  man. 

The  remaining  toasts  having  been  given,  the  meeting  dis¬ 
persed  at  ten  o’clock. 


Pear,  Passe  Colmar.  (See  page  422.) 

cordially  Aveleomed  by  his  felloAV  gardeners  of  Bristol.  Prizes 
for  six  culinary  Apples  Avere  awarded  to,  first,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain 
(gardener,  Mr.  Atwell);  slecond.  Lady  CaA-e  (gardener,  Mr. 
Poole);  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wills  (gardener,  Mr.  BarAvell) ;  and  an 
extra  one  to  Mr.  Gilbert  HoAves  (gardener,  Mr.  White).  A 
certificate  of  merit  Avas  also  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert  HoAves  for 
three  Odontoglossum  grande.  Mr.  Basham  staged  a  collection 
of  a  score  or  more  dishes  of  Apples,  Avhich  Avere  much  admired 
and  appreciated.  The  chairman  for  the  evening  Avas  Mr.  E.  H. 
Poole. — H.  K. 

Newport  (Moo.)  Gardeners’. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  aboA’e  association  Avas  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  Mr.  J.  Reece,  of  WonastoAv  Court, 
Monmouth,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “  LeaA-es  and  Their 
Functions.”  Mr.  Reece,  in  his  paper,  said  that  leaves  played 
a  very  important  part  in  decoration,  and  AA’ere  of  many  forms, 
the  simplest  being  found  amongst  Mosses,  A-arying  in  colour  from 
shades  of  green  to  Avhite,  yelloAv  and  red.  Small  leaves  were 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Leaves  acted  as  lungs  to 
the  plant,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  Avater  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  exhaling  oxygen,  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  doing 
most  of  the  Avork,  and  the  sap  supplied  by  the  roots  being 
elaborated  by  the  leaves  and  returned  to  the  stem.  Mr.  Reece 
illustrated  his  paper  by  diagrams  of  the  cells  of  leaAms,  also  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  veins,  also  of  the  leaves  shoAving  the 
various  shapes.  A  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhich  Messrs.  Wood- 
AA-ard,  Wiggins,  Daniels,  Taylor,  PoAvell,  and  others  took  part. 
Mr.  Reece  Avas  accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able 
and  interesting  paper.  Mr.  J.  Duff  presided  OA-er  a  good  attend¬ 
ance. — J.  Pkgler,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

“  Florists  and  Floriculture  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years  ”  AA-as  the 
title  of  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  19th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.  Mr.  Dean,  in  his  cu-stomary  graphic 
style,  gave  a  revicAV  of  the  principal  florists  of  the  past  half 
century,  coupled  with  the  special  productions  of  each.  A  report 
of  a  lecture  on  this  subject  aiipeared  in  the  Journal  a  year  ago, 
extending  to  tAvo  or  three  issues. 

Cardiff  Gardeners. 


Bristol  Gardeners’. 

“  Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  Past  and  Present,”  was  the  subject 
of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association  on 
Ihursday  last,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  J.  Basham,  jun.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Newport  Gardeners’  Society.  A  goodly  number  of 
the  Bristol  gardening  fraternity  aA-ailed  themsehms  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  such  an  authority  on  hardy  fruits.  Mr. 
Basham,  sen.,  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  anil  Avas 


The  second  meeting  of  session  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday,  October  20,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  F.  W.  F.  ShriA-ell,  F.L.S.,  deliA-ered  a 
lecture  entitled  “The  Use  of  Chemical  and  other  Manures  in 
Horticulture,”  illustrated  Avith  lime-light  slides.  The  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  was  accorded  Mr.  Shrivell  for  his  most  interest- 
ingli  lecture,  to  Avhich  he  briefly  responded.  It  AAas  announced 
that  on  November  10,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens, 
Avould  deliver  a  lecture  on  “Vines.” — J.  J. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS.— Autumn  fruiting  plants  are  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  having  plenty  of  stamina  in  them,  and  not  being 
overcropped,  will  continue  to  bear  good  fruit  a  considerable 
time  longer.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remove  the  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  a  usable  size,  and  all  deformed  fruit  when  seen,  as 
these  needlessly  weaken  the  plants.  Attend  to  the  plants  once 
or  twice  a  week  for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves,  stopping  irregular 
growtlis  and  cutting  out  superfluous,  keeping  the  foliage  mode>- 
rately  thin.  If  mudew  appear  dust  the  affected  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  form  this  into  a  paste  with  skim  milk, 
and  brush  a  little  on  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  fumes  given  off 
act  against  red  spider  and  white  fly,  but  aphides  and  thrips 
should  be  subdued  with  vaiiourisation  of  nicotine  essence,  or 
fumigation  with  good  tobacco  paper,  or  the  advertised  sub¬ 
stances,  which  are  generally  safe  and  thoroughly  effectual. 
Winter  fruiting  plants  are  far  the  most  difficult  to  manage ;  the 
great  thing  is  to  get  theim  well  established  and  furnished  with 
sturdy  growths  and  thick,  leathery  leaves,  letting  the  shoots 
advmnce  well  up  the  trellis  before  stopping  them,  training  the 
growths  evenly,  and  not  more  closely  than  to  allow  of  the 
foliage  being  well  exposed  tO'  light.  Stop  the  side  growths  after 
a  few  good  leaves  are  made,  and  the  shoots  issuing  from  the 
wood  left  will  show  plenty  of  fimit,  and  such  may  be  stopped 
one  or  two  joints  beyond  it.  This  will  secure  foliage  for  accele^ 
rating  root  action  and  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  fruit.  To 
insure  the  fruit  swelling  it  is  sometimes  necessary  tO'  have  re¬ 
course  to  fertilising  the  flower ;  but  allow  few  or  no  male 
blossoms  or  tendrils,  removing  them  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
for  they  only  weaken  the  plants.  Add  fresh  soil  to  the  ridges 
or  hillocks  as  the  roots  protrude,  and  bei  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water,  affording  a  supply  only  when  needed.  The  water  or  liquid 
manure  applied  should  be  warm  to  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  house. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES  IN  POTS.— For  securing  very  early  fruit,  the  trees  are 
unquestionably  best  grown  in  standard  form  in  pots,  and  the 
stems  varying  in  height,  so  that  they  will  accord  with  the 
incline  of  the  structure,  and  thus  have  the  heads  well  up  to  the 
light.  The  very  early  varieties  do'  well  under  this  method  of 
culture,  as  from  the  pinching  they  have  blossom  buds  on  the 
young  wood,  and  these  are  not  liable  to-  drop  as  are  those  on  the 
first  made  wood  of  the  previous  year  through  over-development. 
A  three-quarter  span-roof  house,  facing  south,  provided  with 
top  and  front  ventilation,  and  four  rows  of  hot  water  pipes,  two 
along  the  front  and  two  next  the  path  on  the  front  side  of  the 
house,  cannot  be  bettered  for  early  forcing,  the  back  wall  being 
utilised  by  growing  Tomatoes  against  it ;  and  when  the  Peach 
trees  are  withdrawn,  as  they  may  be  after  the  weather  becomes 
settled  in  June,  the  front  of  the  house  can  be  occupied  with 
Tomato  plants  grown  in  pots  for  the  purpose. — Sr.  Albans. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

ASPARAGUS  BEDS.— Now  that  the  yellow  steins  of  the 
plants  indicate  that  their  work  is  done  for  the  season,  the  'vvork 
of  cutting  them  down  closely  to  the  ground  may  be  proceeded 
with.  The  growth  of  weeds,  too,  in  many  cases  has  recently 
been  free  and  luxuriant.  Owing  to  the  continued  wet  it  has 
been  difficult  to  check  them,  but  now  in  clearing  the  beds  they 
should  also  be  dealt  with.  Many  of  them  can  be  pulled  up,  but 
some  which  are  deep  rooting  and  of  a  perennial  character  will 
require  forking  out.  Having  cleared  the  beds  a  mulching  ought 
to  be  spread  over  alike  to  protect  and  enrich  the  ground.  Short, 
decayed  manure,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf  soil,  is  suitable,  spread¬ 
ing  it  not  more  than  3in  thick. 

POTATOES.— The  stock  of  Potatoes  now  under  cover  should 
be  looked  over,  sO'  that  the  best  only  may  be  select^  and  pre¬ 
served.  In  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  look-out 
for  diseased  tubers,  as  the  presence  of  these  will  quickly  cause 
more  to  be  affected.  Small  tubers  at  the  same  time  should  be 
picked  out,  the  best  of  them  being  used  for  mixing  with  the 
food  of  poultry  or  pigs.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  tubers 
intended  for  table  use  protected  from  frost  and  covered  from 
light.  Store  them  in  any  dry,  frost  proof  structure,  and  covers 
with  straw,  dry  mats,  or  bags. 

SEED  POTATOES. — It  is  desirable  to  make  an  early  selec¬ 
tion  of  these,  taking  especial  care  to  save  only  sound,  untainted 
specimens,  which  shall  be  of  good  .shape  and  medium  in  size. 
Tlie  preservation  of  them  is  a  matter  of  importance,  arranging 
them  thinly  in  shallow  boxes,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  light 
and  notably  cool  position,  but  safe  from  frost.  Seed  tubers 


are  also  kept  in  bags.  The  method  of  storing  them  in  .shallow 
boxes  is  adapted  chiefly  for  early  varieties  which  are  sprouted 
before  planting. 

CABBAGES. — The  old  stumps  which  are  worth  retaining 
should  be  cleared  now  of  large  and  yellow  leaves.  Also  rake 
the  ground  beneath  the  plants  clear  of  rubbish.  Take  the 
opportunity  of  hoeing  between  young  plants  in  dry  weather. 

PREPARING  MANI^RE  FOR  MUSHROOMS. — A  sufficient 
amount  of  short  horse  droppings  should  be  collected  and  kept 
dry,  preventing  them  heating  until  enough  are  at  hand  for  all 
to  ferment  at  once.  The  material  may  then  be  thrown  together 
in  a  heap  and  encouraged  to  ferment,  which  it  will  do  if  duly 
moist,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  On  becoming  hot  turn 
the  heap  over,  placing  the  inside  out  and  the  outside  in.  If 
this  is  repeated  once  more  the  manure  .should  then  be  in  a 
right  condition,  having  lost  its  fiery  state,  to^  form  into  a  bed. 

CELERY. — During  the  continued  wet  wffiich  has  lately  been 
prevalent  it  has  been  difficult  to  finish  the  earthing  of  the  late 
crops.  Under  drier  conditions  the  work  ma-"  be  done.  Pack 
the  soil  well  round  the  plants,  and  when  finishing  make  the 
sides  steep,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  w^et  away  from  the  plants. 
The  Celery  fly  has  been  very  destructive  in  some  places  this  wet 
summer  and  autumn.  In  the  worst  cases  all  the  green  tissue 
of  the  foliage  has  been  completely  eaten  up.  A  check  should 
be  given  the  pest  when  the  first  larvse  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
leaves.  With  a  little  patience  and  persistence  in  crushing  them 
they  can  be  kept  down  at  first. 

SPINACH. — Make  a  final  thinning  of  the  autumn  sown 
Spinach.  Plants  short,  and  sturdy,  and  not  crowded,  will  stand 
the  winter  best.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds. 

BEET. — Beet  roots  not  yet  out  of  the  ground  should  be 
lifted  forthwith,  dried,  and  then  stored  in  sand  or  ashes  in  a 
cool  shed. 

ENDIVE. — The  driest  opportunities  possible  should  fa's 
chosen  for  covering  full  grown  plants  of  Endive  for  blanching. 
Pots  inverted  over  and  the  drainage  hole  covered  with  a  slate 
to  exclude  light  will  prove,  perhaps,  to  be  better  than  placing 
a  slate  directly  on  the  i^lants. — East  Kent. 


Weather  Notes. 


Cyclone  in  Berks. 

On  Sunday  last,  October  25,  we  were  visited  with  what  one 
might  call  an  “  American  ”  cyclone.  It  came  up  from  the 
south-west,  across  the  Coombe  Hills,  with  terrific  force  just 
before  8  p.m.  One.  could  hear  numerous  tree.s  snapping  and 
falling,  but  owing  to  the  darknes.s  I  could  not  see  what  damage 
was  being  done.  After  it  beca,me  quiet  I  ventured  out  with  a 
light  to  see  that  the  glass  was  safe.  That,  excepting  the  con¬ 
servatory,  was  all  right,  but  the  latter  had  part  of  its  roof 
stripped  off.  It  was  the  park,  however,  that  had  the  full  force 
of  the  storm.  Trees  are  down  ever^nvhere.  Elms,  Oaks,  Ash, 
Limes,  and  Cedars.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  correct 
number  of  trees  that  have  fallen.  The  local  paper  gives  the 
number  of  267.  I  think,  when  cut  out,  there  will  be  even  more 
than  that.  Considerable  damage  was  done  also  to  house 
property  in  the  village  ;  while  the  Bath  Road  was  rendered  im¬ 
passable  by  trees  and  fallen  telegraphic  wires.  This  storm 
seemed  to  put  the  last  straw  upon  gardening  after  such  a  bad 
sea.son. — John  H.  Simmons,  Foreman,  Barton  Court,  Kintbury, 
Berks. 

Rainfall  at  Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  Lancs. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  the 
amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  this  district  durinof  October. 
We  have  registered  here  for  the  month  7.09ins.  The  rainfall 
for  October,  1902,  was  3.73ins,  being  3.36ins  less  than  this 
year.  The  heaviest  was  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  rain  guage 
registering  1.42ins;  on  the  7th  O.OOins;  and  on  the  6th  and 
12th,  0.48  fell  on  each  of  those  days.  The  total  rainfall  for  the 
present  year  up  to  October  31  is  34.32ins. 


• 

Rainfall, 

Days  without 

1903. 

rain. 

January  .. 

2‘14  inches 

14 

February.. 

.  . 

2-09  ,, 

11 

March 

3-47  ,. 

9 

April 

.  . 

1-70  ,. 

17 

May 

,  . 

3-48  ,, 

11 

June 

,  . 

1-70  ,, 

22 

July 

•  . 

3-30  ,, 

16 

August  . . 

.  . 

4-18  ,. 

..  . .  5 

September 

,  , 

.  . 

5-13  „ 

10 

October,, 

•• 

-• 

..  7-09  „ 

2 

34-32 

117 

304  days  of  the  year  ;  117  days  without  r.ain  ;  187  days  with  rain. 

— J.  Stoney,  The  Gardens,  Camp  Hill,  Wootton,  Lancashire. 

The  Month  of  October. 

In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  almost  continuous  falling  of 
rain  was  unprecedented  in  the  memory  of  anyone  living. 
During  the  month  there  were  only  two  days  on  which  rain  did 
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not  fall,  and  in  consequence  these  were  the  only  days  on  which 
any  corn  was  cut  or  gathered.  And  during  the  month  about 
8ins  of  rain  fell.  This  is  phenomenal,  especially  so  for  October, 
which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  wet  month.  The  foliage  keeps  green. 
Still,  many  trees  are  partly  denuded,  as  much  by  the  stress  of 
recent  wind  storms  as  by  natural  causes.  The  temperature, 
upon  the  whole,  has  been  high,  with  the  result  that  growth  i,n 
soft  wooded  subjects  was  unchecked.  Outside  things,  such  as 
Dahlias,  arc  still  flowering  as  if  in  the  month  of  August. — 
D.  C.,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for 
the  past  month  was  7.21ins,  which  is  3.61ins  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  lin  on  the  12th  ;  rain  fell  on  twenty-seven 
day.s.  The  amount  of  rain  this  month  has  been  exceeded  twice 
in  our  record  of  twenty-three  years,  viz.,  October,  1880,  with 
8.23ins,  and  1891  with  7.83  ins;  but  it  has  broken  the  record 
as  to  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell.  The  maximum 
temperature  was  67deg  on  the  3rd,  the  minimum  33deg  on  the 
24th  and  31st.  Mean  maximum,  59deg ;  mean  minimum, 
46.01deg;  mean  temperature,  52.50deg — 3.85deg  above  the 
average.  “  Too  wet  for  anything  ”  has  been  the  general  verdict 
on  October.  Much  work  in  arrears,  and  vegetation  not  in  a 
good  state  to  resist  hard  frost  should  it  occur. — R.  I. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  register  of  rainfall  here  for  the  month  of  October,  1903, 
was  8.83ins,  and  for  October,  1902,  1.79ins.  During  the  past 
month  rain  fell  on  twenty-nine  days;  quite  a  deluge  during  the 
night  of  the  27th  and  early  morning  of  the  28th,  when  1.26ins 
was  registered.  There-  were  four  foggy  mornings,  viz.,  on  the 
1st,  8th,  24th,  and  31st;  thunder  on  the  1st  and.  22nd;  heavy 
thunder  and  hailstorm  on  the  evening  of  the  25th ;  thunder  on 
the  26th;  and  heavy  hailstorm  on  the  15th.  There  were  rough 
winds  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  16th,  and  a  gale  on  the  25th.  The 
maximum  temperature  for  October,  190^  was  66deg  on  the  1st, 
and  the  minimum  32deg  on  the  30th.  The  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  for  October,  1902,  was  64deg  on  the-  10th,  and  the  jninimum 
30deg  on  the  18th.  We  are  situated  close  to-  the  river  Thames, 
105ft  9ins  above  sea  level,  and  our  average  yearly-  rainfall  is 
27.50ins. — G.  G. 

Heavy  Rainfall  at  Alton,  Hants. 

The  rainfall  as  registered  at  Rotherfield  Park  for  October 
has  been  exceptionally  heavy.  Total  for  the  month,  11.37ins, 
more  than  double  the  cjiuantity  that  has  fallen  in  any  previous 
month  of  the  present  abnormally  wet  year.  It  rained  every 
day  exceiit  three,  viz.,  13th,  17th,  and  30th.  Our  heaviest  fall 
was  on  tlie  11th,  when  1.90in  fell.  Over  an  inch  also  fell  on  the 
27th,  when  we  registered  1.21in.  For  the  ten  months  ending 
October  31  the  total  rainfall  here  has  been  42.54ins. — Wilmot 
H.  Yates,  Rotherfield  Park  Gardens,  Alton,  Hants. 


This  short  weather  note,  being  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest,  I  venture  to  send  it  for  the  Journal.  Rainfall  for  the 
month  of  October :  Total  of  10.17ins,  falling  on  twenty-seven 
days.  The  greatest  fall  was  on  the  11th,  1.54in. — E.  Platt, 
The  Gardens,  Borden  Wood,  Liphook,  Hants. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswiek  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. — Boses. 
Clibrans,  Altrincham. — Trees  and  Shrubs,  Boses  and  Fruits. 

John  Cowan,  Gateaere  Nurseries,  Liverpool. — “  Ilarefield  Hall  ” 
collection  of  Orchids,  duplicates  sold. 

Dammann  and  Co,,  Naples,  Italy. — Novelties  for  1904. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Trees  and  Shrubs. 

M.  Herb,  Via  Trivio,  24-36,  Naples. — Novelties  for  1904. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. — Hardy  Bhododendrons. 
Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  forest  and  ornamental. 

J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Chrysanthemums. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Buildings. 

Boulton  and  Paul,  Ltd.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 

W.  Duncan  Tucker,  Lawrence  Road,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

Foster  and  Pearson,  Beeston,  Notts. 

Portable  Building  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fleetwood. 

J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fernshaw  Road,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Communications  Received.— F.  W.  C.,  B.  Cowan,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  G.  H.  H.,  W.  H.  S.,  R.  C.,  J.  U.,  Weichel  and 
Co.,  M.  W.,  S.  H.,  J.  B.  S.,  A  Reader  (the  letter  had  been 
overlooked),  J.  S.,  C.  J.,  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  Washington,  U.S.A. ,  R.  C.,  A.  F.-M.  (we  relied  on  a 
Glasgow'  representative),  R.  H.  and  Co.,  James  Gray,  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Co.,  E.  M.,  H.  D.,  Sec.  Board  of  Agriculture, 
A.  O’N.,  M.  A.,  W.  G.,  S.  and  S.,  W.  H.  Y.,  G.  A.,  W.  B., 
and  S. 
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Hive  Roofs. 

It  is  most  important  that  hive  roofs  should  be  watertight, 
and  they  sliould  receive  particular  attention  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  that  more  colonies  are  ruined  and 
more  weaklings  oome  through  the  winter  caused  by  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  quilts  than  from  starvation.  Evidence  of  leakages  in 
roofs  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  quilts  after  a  wet  spell, 
and  any  hives  which  are  suspected  should  have  the  roof  removed 
some  fine  warm  day,  and  the  upper  quilts,  if  wet  or  damp,  re¬ 
placed  by  dry  and  comfortable  ones.  This,  if  done  carefully, 
need  not  disturb  the  bees.  Dryness  is  essential  to  prosperity. 
If  the  damp  penetrates  through  cracks  it  may  be  stopped  by 
putting  pitch  along  them,  and  then  covering  with  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  over  which  rub  a  heated  iron.  The  heat  melts 
the  pitch,  and  it  runs  and  fills  all  crevic,es  splendidly,  and  is  very 
inexpensive.  Putty,  after  exposure  to  the  weather,  very  often 
dries  and  falls  out,  and  sawdust  and  glue  paste  for  the  purpose 
is  seldom  satisfactory.  If  the  roof  is  past  the  pitch  method  of 
renovation  it  must  be  covered  with  sheet  zinc,  turning  the  edges 
under  and  nailing  on  the  under  side.  The  reason  wdiy  nailing 
on  the  under  side  is  advisable  is  to  avoid  nail  holes  on  the 
upper  side,  which,  no-  matter  how'  small  they  may  be,  allow 
the  rain  to  percolate  by  wdiat  is  termed  capillary  attraction. 

Of  course,  damp  may  arise  through  the  kind  of  wmod  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  hive,  some  being  more  porous  than 
others,  and  consequently  less  suitable  for  hive  making.  There 
is,  how’evef,  no  doubt  that  all  hives  should  be  painted  once  a 
yeari  One  of  the  few  deadly  diseases  to  which  bees  are  liable, 
viz.,  dysentery,  is  often  caused  by  dampness  and  lack  of  .suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation.  The  latter  is  ensured  by  having  cones  or 
hole-s  in  the  roof  back  and  front,  which  w’ill  allow  a  circulation 
of  air  around  the  quilts,  thus  permitting  the  noxious  vapours 
generated  by  the  bees  to-  pass  from  the  hive.  If  there  is  no 
upward  ventilation  the  ciuilts  become  damp,  and  not  only  do  the 
ciuilts  become  wet,  but  the  inside  walls  of  the  hive,  and  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  it  ivould  be  quite  wwong  to  prevent  ventilation, 
like  some  apiarists  do-  under  the  misapprehension  that  they  are 
thereby  retaining  the  heat. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- - - — - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

on  Grass. 

October. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

OQ 

<0 

A 

bO 

s 

49 

CO 

0) 

s 

o 

J 

Sunday  ...18 
Monday  ...19 
Tuesday  ...20 
Wed’sday  21 
Thursday  22 
Friday  ...23 
Saturday  24 

W.N.W. 

S.E. 

5.5. E. 
W.N.W. 

5.5. W. 
W.S.W. 

S.E. 

deg. 

49- 2 

50- 5 
53-7 
54  4 

51- 6 
47-7 

43-7 

deg. 

46-9 

49- 7 
51  9 
52'5 

50- 6 
45-8 
42-4 

deg. 

521 

56-0 

55-9 

55-5 

59T 

52-8 

55"6 

deg. 
43-8 
45-8 
50-3 
50-2 
42  2 
41-0 
35  0 

Ins. 

Oil 

0-04 

0-03 

0-25 

0-23 

0-17 

deg. 

52-2 

52- 3 

53- 3 
53-5 
52-3 
51  7 
50-3 

deg. 
55  0 
54-7 
54-5 
54-7 
54  5 
54  2 
53*7 

deg. 

56-3 

56-1 

5e‘J 

55-8 

55-6 

555 

55-3 

deg. 

34'3 

40-5 

46-8 

42-5 

34-0 

33'8 

27-5 

Means  ... 

50'1 

48-5 

55-3 

44  0 

Total. 

0-83 

i  52-2 

54-5 

55  8 

37  1 

There  is  no  change,  simply  a  continuation  of  the  dull,  w'et  weather 
we  have  been  recording  for  several  weeks  past. 


Sunday  ...25 
Monday  ...26 
Tuesday  ...27 
Wed’sday  28 
Thursday  29 
Friday  ...30 
Saturday  31 

S.E. 

5.5. W. 

5.5. E. 
S.W. 

5.5. W. 

5.5. W, 
S.W. 

deg. 
52-0 
57-5 
48-4 
48-5 
54-7 
50-7 
42  5 

deg. 

51-3 

53-5 

47-8 

47-6 

520 

47-9 

41-6 

deg. 

54- 3 
581 
57-3 

55- 6 
58  6 
55  8 
54-3 

deg. 
44  0 
51'8 
43’3 
48-2 
44-0 
46-8 
36  0 

Ins. 

018 

0-51 

0-36 

0-02 

0-29 

deg. 

51- 2 

52- 2 
52-2 
52-9 
51  7 
51-8 
50  0 

deg. 
53  2 
53  2 
53-3 
53-3 
53-3 
53-2 
53-1 

deg. 
55T 
54-9 
54-8 
54-8 
54  5 
54-5 
54  4 

deg. 

34-8 

43-8 

33-5 

48  5 

32  5 
36-5 
27-5 

Means  ... 

50-6 

48-8 

56-3 

44  9 

Total. 

1-36 

51-7 

53-2 

54-7 

36  7 

The  weather  has  again  been  dull,  with  rain  on  five  days. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London’,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

Insect :  is  it  injuriofs  to  cyclamens?  (H.  k.).— 

The  insect  is  one  of  the  Springtails,  evidently  Achorntes  pur- 
purascens,  and  is  probably  induced  by  the  leaf  mould  or  other 
decayed  matter  in  the  compost.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent 
injurious,  but  commonly  does  not  exist  in  such  number  as  to  cause 
material  injury,  though  in  hotbeds  it  sometimes  causes  consider¬ 
able  harm  by  rasping  the  stems  of  seedling  Cucumbers  and  other 
plants.  Lightly  dusting  air-slaked  lime  in  the  soil  is  a  good 
means  of  riddanca. 

PROPAGATING  WHITE  LAPAGERIA  (A  Reader).— White 
Lapageria  (L.  rosea  alba)  is  usually  propagated  by  layers.  Strong, 
firm  shoots,  when  layered  and  covered  with  soil,  producing  fine 
young  plants,  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  rooting  being  facilitated  by  notching  below  a  joint 
and  thus  secured  and  covered  with  soil.  It  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  .sown,  soon  after  being  gathered,  in  a  sandy  peat  soil, 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  heat.  Where  Lapagerias  are  raised  in 
quantity,  beds  of  suitable  soil  are  prepared,  the  parent  plants 
placed  in  them,  and  the  shoots  pegged  down.  A  moist,  medium 
temperature  is  maintained,  and  when  young  plants  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  they  are  detached  and  potted. 

ROOTS  OF  VINES  DECAYED  (Grapes,  Onward). — The  roots 
are  certainly  quite  dead  and  in  a  state  of  decay,  also  infested  by 
the  mycelium  of  some  fungus,  but  whether  that  of  Agaricus  (or, 
properly,  Armillaria  mellea)  meleus,  as  you  suppose,  we  are  unable 
to  say,  in  the  absence  of  ascophores  or  other  definite  form  of 
fructification.  There  is  no  remedy  but  the  fire  for  roots  so  far 
advanced  in  decay,  and  unless  the  Vines  have  some  living  roots, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  uproot  them  altogether  and  plant  new 
Amines  in  entirely  freshly  made  borders.  The  cau.se  is,  no  doubt, 
a  bad  condition  of  the  border,  it  being  of  too  close,  too  rich,  or 
unsuitable  materials — hence  sodden  and  sour,  the  drainage,  per¬ 
haps,  not  having  been  efficient. 

GRAFTING  ORANGE  TREE  (X.  Y.  Z.).— It  i.s  too  late  to 
graft,  as  the  stock  will  be  at  rest.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
sap  i.s  in  motion,  say  in  spring  up  to  Augu.st,  side  grafting  being 
practised,  the  scion  having  its  lower  end  placed  in  a  phial  of 
water  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh  until  the  union  is  complete.  The 
usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by  budding  performed  in  August, 
young  plants  being  jilaced  under  a  handglass  after  the  operation. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  the  union  will  be  complete,  when 
loosen  the  ligature  and  remove  the  top  of  the  handlight.  The 
budded  plants  should  be  headed  down  in  spring,  three  inches 
above  the  buds,  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  hotbed  the  buds 
will  start  and  make  shoots  two  feet  or  more  long  by  August, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off. 

SHOOTS  OF  YEW  DISCOLOURED  (Reay,  Surrey).— The 
shoots  are  affected  by  the  disease  known  as  “  Yew-leaf  redness,” 
which  is  produced  by  a  fungus  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  causing  “  Spruce-leaf  redne.ss  ”  (Hysterium  macro- 
sporum).  Its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  leaves  of  the 
previous  year’s  shoots  turning  brown  in  May,  or  possibly  not  till 
autumn,  and  by  the  invariable  occurrence  of  abundant  mycelia 
in  the  leaves  even  before  they  become  brown.  Leav’es  which 
change  colour  in  spring  reveal  the  commencement  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  perithecia  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  these  ripen  next 
spring  in  April  and  May.  At  that  time  they  are  present  on  the 
two-year-old  shoots.  This  is  the  case  in  a  wet  season,  when, 
owing  to  the  humid  atmosphere,  the  disease  is  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  drier  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaves 
on  two-year-old  shoots  do  not  become  brown  till  October,  and 
the  formation  of  perithecia  begins  on  three-year-old  leaves  in 
June  of  the  following  year,  the  spores  ripening  in  the  succeeding 
March  or  April.  On  the  two-year-old  leaves  there  are  some 
blackish  pustules,  now  somewhat  rounded,  but  ultimately  they 
become  elongated,  yet  not  so  long  and  straight  in  the  case  of 
affected  Spruce  leaves.  The  perithecia  are  produced  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  whole  of  the  leaves  on  an  affected 
shoot  are  u.sually  brown — that  is,  the  two-year  and  one-year-old 
leaves — but  the  “  fruits  ”  only  appear  on  the  two-year-old  leaves. 
The  only  repressive  measure  known  is  to  cut  off  the  affected 
growths  and  burn  them,  which  should  be  done  by  or  before 
March. 


POINSETTIAS  DEVOID  OF  BRACTS  (H.  K.).— As  the 
beauty  of  Euphorbia  (syn.  Poinsettia)  pulcherrima  resides  in  the 
bracts  with  which  the  flowers  are  surrounded,  it  is  very  tanta¬ 
lising  to  have  the  plants  practically  bractle,ss,  as  in  your  speci¬ 
mens.  The  defect  usually  arises  from  defective  maturity  of  the 
wood  or  its  solidification  during  formation,  and  this  appears  the 
only  reason  for  the  condition  of  your  plants,  the  dull,  wet  season 
not  favouring  the  sturdy,  short  jointed,  w’ell  solidified  growth 
so  essential  for  the  production  of  fine  heads  of  bracts.  As  the 
object  is  to  produce  a  large  terminal  head  of  bracts,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  as  sturdily  a.s  possible,  an  intermediate  house 
answering  well  in  ordinary  seasons  ;  but  in  such  as  the  recent 
summer  the  plants  are  liable  to  become  softer  than  usual,  and 
in  consequence  would  be  liable  to  suffer  from  an  ordinary  fumiga¬ 
tion  that  under  a  harder  condition  of  the  growth  would  not  be 
injuriously  affected.  The  plants  will  not  bear  a  low  temperature 
in  autumn,  the  result  being  invariably  the  loss  of  either  the 
lower  leaves  or  bracts.  When  the  bracts  appear,  more  heat  and 
some  manure  water  may  be  applied  to  expand  them.  Retaining 
the  foliage  in  good  condition  throughout  the  season  is  one  of  the 
main  provisions  for  securing  the  full  development  of  the  flower 
heads.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  in  either  direction  mu.st 
be  avoided,  and  the  plants  exposed  to  plenty  of  light  and  full 
sunshine,  except  when  it  is  very  strong,  in  summer. 

TEA  AND  HYBRID  TEA  ROSES  PLANTED  OUT  IN 
GREENHOUSE  (Rosa). — The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
drainage.  A  foot  depth  of  rubble  should  be  provided,  and  the 
bottom  of  this  fall  to  a  drain  having  proper  incline  and  outlet. 
The  roughest  material,  half-brick  size,  should  be  placed  at 
bottom,  and  diminishing  to  road  metal  size  at  top;  over  this  a 
layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  may  be 
placed.  Thus  water  cannot  stagnate  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  they  will  receive  the  air  or  warmth  the  soil  needs 
and  is  es.sential  for  health.  The  soil  in  which  Roses  succeed  well 
is  composed  of  two  parts  of  stiff,  turfy  loam,  broken  up  but  not 
sifted,  two  parts  manure  (preferably  road  gatherings  laid  by  for 
a  season,  or  the  remains  of  a  hotbed,  not  too  far  decomposed, 
and  to  which  is  added  a  third  part  of  its  bulk  of  road  scrapings), 
and  one  part  charred  earth  or  sand.  This  compost  should  be 
thrown  up  in  a  heap  in  autumn,  and  turned  two  or  three  times 
during  winter,  and  a  little  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  scattered 
throughout  to  destroy  or  drive  out  w’orms  and  grubs.  It  should 
be  used  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  made  tolerably  firm,  always 
making  up  the  border  when  the  material  is  in  good  working 
order — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  The  Roses  may  then  be 
planted,  early  in  spring  being  a  good  time,  just  before  or  w’hen 
they  are  starting  into  growth.  We  presume  you  intend  the 
plants  as  climbers,  of  which  Alister  Stella  Gray  (N.),  light  yellow ; 
Belle  Lyonnaise  (T.),  deep  canary  yellow,  tinted  with  rose ; 
Bouquet  d’Or  (N.),  deep  yellow,  coppery  centre;  Celine  Forestier 
(N.),  pale  yellow,  deep  yellow  centre;  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (T.), 
cherry  carmine;  Lamarque  (N.),  lemon  yellow;  Gloire  de  Dijon 
(T.),  yellow,  shaded  with  pink  ;  L’Ideal  (N.),  yellow,  with  metallic 
tints  of  copper  and  gold  ;  Madame  Berard  (T.),  clear  light  rose  ; 
Marechal  Niel  (T.),  deep  yellow ;  Reine  Marie  Henriette  (T.), 
bright  crimson  ;  Solfaterre  (N.),  suliihur  yellow ;  and  William 
Allen  Richardson  (N.),  orange  yellow;  Climbing  Devoniensis  (T.), 
creamy  white,  tinted  rose ;  Climbing  Niphetos  (T.),  white  or 
pale  yellow  ;  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  (T.),  straw  yellow  ;  and 
Climbing  La  France  (H.T.),  rose  lilac,  are  good.  From  the  fore¬ 
going  you  may  select  according  to  taste  for  colour  and  require¬ 
ments,  the  plants  not  being  nearer  than  3ft,  and  are  better  J^ft 
distance  apart,  given  full  run  of  rafter  and  trellis,  not  further 
from  glass  than  1ft.  The  plants,  all  points  considered,  are, 
perhaps,  best  on  seedling  Briar.  If  you  require  dwarf  plants 
for  growing  as  bushes  or  pyramids,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
select  from  the  tables  given  in  our  columns  of  October  29, 
page  392. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  rin- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  J.  R.). — 1,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  2.  Egremont 
Russet.  (P.  P.). — Pear  Catillac.  (F.  N.). — 1,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2, 
Mabbot’s  Pearmain  ;  3,  Margil. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  tv  hose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  folloiving  number.  (W.  A.  B.). — 1,  Lcelia  Digbyana  purpurata. 
(T.  O.). — 1,  Draciena  Massangeana  ;  2,  D.  Goldiena ;  3,  Polygonum 
vaecinifoliuin.  (G.  C.). — A  Bilbergia  sp.  (T.  X.). — 1.  Teeoma 
radieans ;  2,  Cupressus  filifera  gracilis  ;  3,  Phyllostachys  nitida. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— November  4th. 


Averag:e  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  6  to3  6 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  0  0 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

Beet,  red.  doz .  0  6  0  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  ^sieve  2  0  2  6 


Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 
Mushrooms,  per  lb.  ... 
Onions,  Spanish,  case 


s.  d.  8.  d 
1  9  to  2  0 
0  2  0  2i 
0  6  0  0 
16  0  0 
5  0  0  0 
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Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Acli.antum  cuneatum, 

48’s,  per  doz. 

6  0to7  0 

n  32’s,  „ 

12  0 

15  0 

Aralias,  doz.  (48’s)  ... 

6  0 

8  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

21  0 

24  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

24  0 

36  0 

Asparagus,  48’s  . 

10  0 

12  0 

Bouvardias,  . 

6  0 

8  0 

Chrysanthemums,  1  if  ted 

6  0 

9  0 

,,  disbudded  specimens  1  0 

2  6 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

18  0 

21  C 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

8  0 

12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Eulalia  japonica . 12  0tol5  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  10  0  15  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  9  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  36  0  48  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Canadian  Bald¬ 
wins,  per  brl.  18  0to20  0 
,,  Greenings,  ,,  20  0  24  0 

, ,  Nova  Scotia 

Gravensteins 
per  brl.  ...  18  0  20  0 
,,  Ribstons,  brl....  24  0  27  0 
Bananas — 

Canary,  finest  X  large, 

per  bun.  13  0  14  0 
.,  No.l’sex.,  ,,  10  6  11  0 

.,  Ordinary  ,,  0  0  9  0 

Cranberries  ...  per  case  10  6  12  0 
Figs,  Italian,  12’s,  15’s, 

per  doz.  16  19 

,,  ,,  24’s  ,,  2  6  3  0 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  15  0 


s.  d. 

8  d. 

Nuts,  Cob,  per  lb 

0  5  -^ 

toO  6 

,,  AValnuts,  per  bag 

7  6 

8  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

12  0 

15  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

0  10 

1  3 

,,  Colman  . 

0  10 

1  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Pears,  Cornice,  -^-case 

12  0 

13  0 

,,  AVinter  Seckle  ,, 

12  0 

0  0 

,,  Calabash  ,, 

12  0 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

3  0 

4  0 

Plums,  Californian, 

Black,  4  bkts.. 

per  case  . 

10  0 

0  0 

,,  Golden  Drops,  4 

bkts.,  per  case 

14  0 

0  0 

,,  Silver  Prunes,  4 

bkts.,  per  case 

11  0 

0  0 

Pomegranates,  A^alencia 

120 ’s 

8  0 

0  0 

,,  Malaga,  per  case  19  0  21  0 
,,  Naples,  420’s,  ,,  27  0  30  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  f  lowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Bouvardia,  pmk.  white, 
and  red,  per  bun. . . 

Carnations,  pink  Jolifi'e, 

per  doz.  bun.  15  0  18  0 
,,  pink.  Franco,  ,,  15  0  18  0 

,,  red.  Winter  Cheer, 

per  doz.  bun.  15  0  18  0 
,,  white,  Deutsche 

Braun, doz.bun.  12  0  15  0 


Duchess  of  Fife  .,  15  0  18  0 
Uriah  Pike,  crim-  , 


son,  doz.  bun. 

12  0 

15  0 

Carnations,  American 
varieties,  cut  long — 
Mrs.  T.  Lawson ,  bright 
pink,  per  doz.  ... 

2  6 

3  0 

Royalty,  deep  pink,  ,, 

2  6 

3  0 

Cream  of  Pinks,  sil¬ 
very  pink,  doz.  ... 

2  6 

3  0 

Dazzler,  scarlet,  doz. 

2  6 

3  0 

Cape  Gooseberries,  per 
doz.  bun . 

6  0 

8  0 

Chrysanthemums — 
AVhite,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  doz.  blooms 

1  0 

2  0 

AVhite,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  specimen 
blooms,  per  doz.  ... 

2  6 

4  0 

AAdiite,  yellow,  pink, 
bronze,  specimen 
blooms,  bunches  ... 

3  0 

6  0 

Geranium,  double  scar¬ 
let,  per  doz.  bnchs. 

4  0 

5  0 

,,  AVhite  ,.  ,, 

4  0 

5  0 

Lilium  Harris],  per 
doz.  blooms  . 

3  6 

4  0 

,,  laneifolium  al¬ 
bum,  perdoz.  blms. 

1  6 

2  0 

Lilium  laneifolium  ru- 
bruin,  doz.  blooms 

2  6 

3  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  special, 
per  doz.  bunches ... 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  Best,  doz.  bun.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  Ordinary,  dz.  bun. 

8  0 

9  0 

Orchids,  Cattleyas,  doz. 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  Cattleyas,  Harri- 
soni,  per  doz. 

5  0 

6  0 

per  doz.  2  6  to  3  0 

,,  Dendrobiums  ,,0  0  0  0 

,,  Dendrobium  Pha- 

Irenopsis,  per  doz.  2  6  3  0 

,,  OdontoglossuTiis,, ,  3  0  4  0 

Pelargonium,  white, 

per  doz.  bun .  4  o  5  0 

Roses,  Bridesmaid,  doz,  16  2  6 

,,  Marechal  Kiel,  ,,  0  0  0  0 

,,  Mermets,  doz,  ...  2  0  3  0 

,,  Niphetos,  doz.  ...  1  6  2  0 

,,  ,,  ex.  fine,  doz.  0  0  2  6 

,,  Perle  des  Jardins, 

per  doz . .  16  2  6 

,,  Sunrise,  per  doz."...  2  0  2  6 

,,  Sunsets,  per  doz..,,  16  2  0 

,,  Safrano,English,dz  0  0  0  0 

Stephanotis,  72  pips  ...  2  6  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  ...  0  0  0  4 

Afiolets,  English,  single 

per  doz.  bun . .10  16 

,,  English,  double, 
per  doz.  bun .  3  0  4  0 


Ferns,  Foliage,  Moss. 


Asparagus,  long,  bnch. 

2  0  to  2  6 

,,  medium,  bunch  ... 

1  3 

1  6 

,,  short,  perdoz.  bun. 

6  0 

7  0 

,,_  Sprengeri,  dz.  bun. 

9  0 

18  0 

Smilax,  long,  doz.  trails 

3  0 

3  6 

Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

0  0 

6  0 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun. 

0  0 

0  0 

Croton  foliage,  various. 

per  doz.  bun . 

9  0 

12  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun _ 

1  6 

0  0 

Myrtle,  large  French, 

per  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

0  0 

,,  small  English,  per 

doz.  bun . 

6  0 

0  0 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 

gross  bun . 

6  0 

0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 

boxes,  per  box 

1  0 

0  0 

5  0to6  0 


Orchids,  Cypripediums 


Trade  Note. 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  new  plant,  seed,  and  bulb 
merchants,  of  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  have  appointed  Mr.  George 
H.  Sage,  late  head  gardener  to  the  Most  Hon.  Marquess 
Camden,  at  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  as  one  of  their 
representatives. 


A  New  Departure. 


Lord  Onslow,  our  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  a 
novel  scheme  in  hand.  On  paper  it  looks  remarkably  well — 
it  may  be  some  years  before  he  cau  speak  of  its  actual  prac¬ 
tical  value.  We  have  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Whitehall. 
To  many  it  is  only  a  name  ;  to  many  moi’e  it  is  not  even  a 
name,  as  they  have  no  idea  that  such  a  thing  exists,  much 
less  do  they  know  anything  of  its  functions.  Now  this  may 
seem  rather  a  sweeping  statement,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  perfect  truth.  Take  an  average  agricultural  district  with 
a  mixedf  arming  population.  By  that  we  mean  a  district  where 
large  farms  and  small  holdings  are  pretty  fairly  divided.  The 
small  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  actually  followed  the  plough — 
the  best  men  who  have  seen  service  (active)  under  the 
large  farmers,  and  there  saved  money  to  enable  them  to  start 
on  their  own  account.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  large  farmer 
we  find  he  is  probably  a  member  of  the  County  Chamber, 
an  active  spirit  on  the  committee  of  the  County  Show,  almost 
without  exception  a  member  of  the  “  Royal,”  or  some  kindred 
society,  or  of  both  ;  a  subscriber  to  at  least  one  agricultural 
paper  pure  and  simple,  and  a  daily  reader  of  some  good 
county  paper  with  an  agricultural  side.  He  receives  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  little  leaflets  published  by  the  Board,  and  is 
also  in  receipt  of  all  the  latest  agricultural  pamphlets  and 
journals,  Euglish  and  foreigu,  which  abound. 

Now  look  at  the  small  man.  He  gets  a  weekly  paper. 
There  may  be  a  paragraph  touching  on  farm  work  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  There  will  be  some  instances, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  gigantic  Potato 
yields  sold  at  abnormal  prices.  The  facts  would  find  no 
admission  into  the  paper  w^ere  they  not  sensational.  If  he 
lives  in  or  near  a  village  he  may  see  in  the  reading  room  a 
copy  of  an  agricultural  paper.  (We  know  several  village 
rooms  where  one  is  not  taken.)  If  he  lives  in  an  isolated 
place,  he  sees  nothing.  He  knew  of  the  “  Royal  ”  in  past 
days,  because  occasionally  it  visited  some  large  town  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  now  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  Park  Royal 
is  quite  out  of  his  reach.  He  knows  nothing  of  his  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  Fertiliser  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act.  He  may 
occasionally  know  somethinsr  about  the  Milk  Act  if  he  should 
unfortunately  be  caught  selling  milk  deficient  in  butter  fat. 
That  is  brought  home  to  him  very  forcibly  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  but  he  has  no  idea  how  to  get  at  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  for  himself.  He  is  the  man  who  ought  to  have  every 
leaflet  that  is  printed.  They  should  be  distributed  by  hand, 
with  a  personal  request  that  they  be  read  and  studied,  and  a 
clever  col*^orteur  might  easily  add  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  when  he  found  the  subject  a  little  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  receiver. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  into 
touch  with  these  small  farmers— men  who  are  really  of  such 
immense  value  to  the  country.  They  are  shy  and  unap¬ 
proachable,  slow  of  speech,  and  very  unwilling  to  allow,  or 
admit,  their  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  scientific  side  of 
their  profession.  They  are  the  class  who  most  need  teaching 
and  who  get  the  least,  simnly  because  the  authorities  do  not 
know  what  they  want,  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  that 
knowledge. 

It  cannot  be  done  from  headquarters.  It  will  have  to  be 
ascertained  locally,  and  to  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  have  all 
over  tlie  country,  rcen  versed  in  matters  agricultural,  who 
will  from  time  to  time  communicate  with  Lord  Onslow  and 
his  staff,  and  keep  them  posted  up  as  to  the  w^ants  of  the 
agriculturists  generally.  The  men  appointed  must  be  such 
as  have  the  full  confidence  of  their  neighbours,  and  will  be  in 
a  position  to  know  intimately  those  facts  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  call  attention.  There  will  be  a  very  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  needed  in  the  choice  of  these  men  ;  and  if  the 
right  men  are  chosen  they  will  be  very  powerful  for  good. 
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Now,  we  hardly  like  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  what 
men  should  be  chosen  ;  but  we  think,  without  offence,  we 
should  suggest  that  no  land  agents  are  on  the  roll.  A  land 
agent  is  difficult  to  class.  He  is  supposed  only  to  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  he  is  looked  upon 
with  more  or  less  suspicion  by  the  farmer.  It  is  with  him 
so  many  difficulties  occur,  and  at  the  best  of  times  and  with 
the  best  men  we  can  only  describe  the  situation  as  one  of 
“armed  neutrality.” 

These,  then,  are  not  the  men  to  whom  a  struggling  farmer 
would  come  in  any  difficulty.  We  want  educated  men, 
genial  men,  and  men  with  very  judicial,  even  temperaments. 
A  popular  landlord  might  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and 
we  know  of  one  or  two  the  very  men.  Then  there  are  some 
large  tenant  farmers  we  could  mention,  only  the  difficulty 
with  them  is  that  their  hands  are  already  very  full ;  it  is, 
however,  just  such  men  who  can  generally  make  time  to  do 
a  little  more  work,  especially  if  it  be  work  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Lord  Onslow  through  his  secretary.  Sir  T.  H.  Elliott, 
makes  several  suggestions  as  to  the  class  of  information  that 
should  be  gathered  and  laid  before  the  Board  at  Whitehall, 
and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  them  verbatim. 

I. — Production. 

I.  Losses  arising  from  the  use  of  unsuitable,  defective,  or 
worthless  seed. 

II.  Difficulties  in  connection  ivith  the  selection  and  use  of 
fertilisers,  and  complaints  as  tO'  their  quality  or  failure. 

III.  Losses  arising  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  diseases 
affecting  crops. 

IV.  The  suppression  of  weeds. 

V.  The  partial  or  complete  failure  of  crops  from  exceptional 
cau.ses. 

VI.  The  growth  of  new  crops  and  new  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

VII.  The  practical  value  of  new  implements  and  machinery. 

VIII.  Difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  orchards  and  garden 
produce. 

IX.  The  deterioration  and  possible  improvement  of  pasture. 

X.  New  and  special  methods  of  dairying  and  new'  descriptions 
of  produce. 

XI.  Difficulties  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock. 

XII.  Complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  feeding  stuffs. 

Xni.  New  descriptions  of  feeding  stuffs. 

II. — Distribution., 

XIV.  Inadequacy  of  railway  and  other  facilities  for  transit. 

XV.  Complaints  as  to  railway  rates. 

XVI.  Difficulties  at  markets  with  regard  to  tolls  and  accom¬ 
modation  (including  weighbridges). 

XVII.  Loss  of  markets  at  home  or  abroad,  and  exceptional 
decline  in  prices. 

XVIII.  Methods  of  marketing  and  requirements  of  purchasers 
as  to  quality,  packages,  &c. 

We  ask.  Can  this  list  be  improved?  It  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  anything  human  can  be.  Whether  all  these 
recommendations  can  be  carried  into  effect  is  another  story. 
They  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  subject  there  seems  to  be 
something  to  fit  every  case. 

Take  the  first  two  instances.  What  help  a  clever  farmer 
might  give  to  a  less  educated  neighbour  by  suggestions  as 
to  best  place  from  where  to  procure  suitable,  honest  seed. 
These  men  often  spend  their  money  on  what  is  perfectly 
useless,  simply  because  they  become  the  easy  prey  to  the 
first  unscrupulous  dealer  they  meet,  and  in  case  of  failure  he 
has  a  thousand  specious  arguments,  by  which  he  accounts 
for  that  failure ;  anyone  or  anything  is  to  blame  except  the 
rubbish  he  sold. 

In  the  second  case,  the  happy-go-lucky  admixture  of 
manures  is  something  too  extraordinary  to  contemplate. 
Manure  is  manure,  quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  it  may  or  may  not  suit.  At  this  ignorance  we 
need  not  be  surprised,  for  the  best  of  us  are  only  just  learning 
the  A  B  C  of  the  art. 

Take,  again.  No.  IX.  It  is  sad  to  say,  but  only  too  true, 
that  no  land  is  more  robbed  than  pasture  land,  and  no  land 
responds  better  to  generous  treatment.  The  small  farmer, 
cow  keeper,  and  the  like  needs  to  get  very  ounce  of  good  out 
of  his  pasture,  for,  as  a  rule,  he  pays  very  dearly  for  it. 
(N.B. — There  are  others  beside  the  small  farmer  who  neglect 
their  grass  land.) 

No.  X.  has  been  partly  approached  by  the  travelling 
dairjunaid,  but  still  in  many  neighbourhoods  we  find  yet 


only  butter  and  milk  as  the  dairy  produce,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  soft  cheeses,  which  need  only  to  be  known  to  be 
appreciated.  Under  No.  XI.,  we  think,  would  come  hints 
as  to  the  better  breeding  of  the  dairy  cow  ;  that  is,  with  a 
view  to  a  greater  milk  capacitv.  We  fancy  that  few  every¬ 
day  cows  average  440gals  per  annum,  and  that  Professor 
Long  says,  is  less  than  it  should  be.  From  our  acquaintance 
with  the  working  man’s  cow,  we  see  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  Does  he  ever  consider  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  using  a  bull  the  product  of  the  best  milker  of  the 
herd  1  A  bull  is  a  bull,  if  he  has  any  sort  of  size  or  quality  ; 
we  might  say  size  without  quality,  often. 

XV.  suggests  another  feature.  What  poor  man  has  any 
chance  of  combatting  an  excessive  railway  rate  1  In  this 
case  he  does  want  a  friend  at  court  just  to  show  what  his 
rights  are  and  what  he  can  fairly  insist  on.  We  feel  acutely 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Doncaster)  on  the  subject  of  transport 
facilities,  and  the  long  promised  light  railway  is  still,  we 
fear,  in  the  far  future. 

No.  XVIII.  People  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  grading 
and  sorting.  We  heard  of  Barley,  the  produce  of  a  labourer’s 
two  or  three  acres,  going  off  to-day  to  the  buyer  just  as  it 
came  from  the  machine  tail.  It  does  not  require  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict  that  in  about  two  or  three  days’  time 
that  old  man  will  come  to  us  asking  for  advice,  as  the  corn 
merchant  is  inclined  to  throw  up  the  lot.  Another  old  man 
was  grumbling  sadly  yesterday  because  he  might  not  send 
off  Potatoes  just  touched.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  before  those  Potatoes  got  to  the  consumer  there  would 
be  considerably  more  disease  than  was  desirable.  We  give 
this  scheme  our  hearty  welcome,  and  only  hope  it  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  good  men  who  will  make  it  go. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Tlierei  is  nothing  of  an  agreeable  nature  to  chronicle  this 
week,  for  the  rainy  weather  continues,  and  the  whole  country 
is  a  perfect  slough  of  despond.  The  corn  remaining  in  the  fields 
may  be  w'ritten  off  as  lost,  for  neither  grain  nor  straw  can  now 
be  of  any  value  except  as  manure. 

The  work  of  the  past  week  has  been  two  days  Potato  lifting, 
and  the  other  four  wasted.  Even  the  lighter  soils  are  too  wet 
for  drilling  with  Wheat,  even  if  the  weather  were  fit  to  turn 
horses  and  men  out  in.  On  one  day  we  had  a  thunderstorm 
and  rain,  the  weight  of  which  we  have  only  once  seen  equalled. 

A  neighbour  who  sold  a  quantity  of  Potatoes  for  forward 
delivery  is  sorting  them  and  getting  them  away.  Tbey  are 
Up-to-Dates,  and  about  one-third  are  diseased,  and  they  are 
getting  worse  in  the  pie.  As  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are  all  up  ' 
no  doubt  farmers  will  make  a  great  effort  to  put  some  Wheat 
in  on  the  Potato  land.  If  the  land  could  be  sown  unploughed 
the  work  would  proceed  better,  as  the  seed  might  be  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in ;  but  there  are  unfortunately  so 
many  Potatoes  left  in  the  soil  that  a  careful  ploughing  is  a 
necessity.  There  is  one  comfort  ;  Wheat  may  be  sown  very  late 
on  a  Potato  fallow,  so  we  have  another  month  yet.  There'  is  one 
thing  we  must  again  impress  on  our  readers,  viz.,  the  necassity 
of  sowing  dry  seed.  Where  the  land  is  verv  wet  it  is  inadvisable 
to  SOW'  very  bold,  w'ell  filled  Wheat.  Small,  immature,  but  dry 
seed  is  safe  for  sowing  on  sodden  land.  It  would  pay  to  gently 
kiln-dry  seed  Wheat  which  is  in  bad  condition. 

As  may  be  imagined,  sheep  on  Turnips  are  in  a  very  dirty 
state;  but,  as  a  fact,  they  have  been  taken  off  to  the  grass  a 
good  deal  lateljq  as  there  has  been  a  labour  difficulty  about 
etting  the  roots  trimmed  and  cut  for  them,  in  addition  to'  the 
adne.ss  of  the  lair. 

We  have  seen  one  heap  of  Mangolds  stored.  The  owner 
seemed  pleased  at  having  beaten  his  neighbours,  but  we  question 
whether  the  roots  were  ripe  for  putting  away.  It  has  been  too 
wet  for  big  Mangolds,  but  they  may  swell  a  great  deal  in  two  or 
three  weeks  yet,  arid  as  the  crop  is  much  below  the  average  we 
should  certainly  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so.  It  is  easy  to  write 
like  this,  however,  w'hen  w'e  have  too  many  other  irons  in  the 
fire.  Very  few  cattle  have  been  brought  up,  but  a  good  many  fat 
and  half  fat  ones  have  gone  to  market,  for  farmers  want  money 
badly.  The  result  of  full  markets  has  been  a  very  bad  trade, 
and  butchers  are  getting  good  cattle  at  their  own  price. 


WiRRAL  AND  BiRKENHEAD  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  (INCORPO¬ 
RATED). — In  consequence  of  complaint  having  been  made  re¬ 
specting  the  charge  for  admission  to  the  horse  ring  enclosure 
during  the  society’s  show,  the  council  has  now  decided  that 
visitors  tO'  the  next  show',  which  wall  take  place  on  June  14,  15, 
and  16,  1904,  will  be  admitted  to  a  portion  of  the  ring  enclosure 
free  of  charge. 


November  12,  1903. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PiuLS’  Rotil  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  We^t  Eutr.ince  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  s 

ROSES  ia  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBINQ  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 


Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


CHERRiES-A  SPECfALfTY  ! 

Awarded  Silver  Banksian  and  Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medals  for  Collections  by  B.H  S. 

Our  collection  is  complete  (over  50  varieties).  Thousands  to 
•select  from,  very  strong  and  well  rooted.  Standards  from 
12/-,  15/-,  18/-  doz.  ;  Dwarf  Maidens,  three  and  irore  shoots, 
1)/-,  12/-  doz. ;  Dwarf  Trained,  2/-,  2/6  and  3/6  each  ;  Dwarfs, 
two-year  heads,  suitable  for  pyramids,  10/-,  12/-  and  18/-  doz. 

List  Free  on  Application. 

W.  RAY  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  TEYNHAM,  KENT 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties, 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls, 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


.  ....  («r|T.  .  .  |->* _  ^  t..  _ _ I  AAA 


Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  White,  afid  Blue 
Crocus,  all  colors  ••• 

sir  Watkln  Narcissus  ~  - 

Horsefeldii  _  ..  ••  — 

Trumpet  Narcissus  —  ' 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus> 

Madam  de  Graaff  _  ••• 

Sweet  Scented  PJiea$dnt 
Narcissus  . 

Mixed  Narcissi .  . _ 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  10/*  pv  lOOO. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/»p«rl0(J. 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3/0  per  louo- 

Snowdrops  5  »  &  7/6  per  1000. 
Strawberry  Plants  I  »  per  100. 
SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE” 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  ,  Nurseries.  Wisbech. 


7  0  per  1000. 

per  1000. 
...  5/*  per  100. 
...  5/#  per  100. 

I  '  ...  7/0  per  1000 

6d.  each. 
...  3/«  each. 

I 

&  7  '6perlOOO. 

5  #  per  JOOO 


No.  ir20.  -VoL.  XLVTI.,  Snur.s. 


CLIBBANS^ 


ORNAMENTAL 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

KB”  Prices  are  for  Our  Selection  Only. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

DECIDUOUS  &  FLOWERING  TREES. 


12  Fine  distinct  kindt  ..  ..  ..  12/- 

50  Fine  Trees,  in  25  distinct  sorts  ..  40/- 
6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  9/- 
9  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  12/6 


Larger. 

18/- 

roi- 

15/- 

18/6 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

6  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  6  sorts 

4/6,  6/-,  9/-  or  12/ 

12  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  12  sorts 

9/-,  12/-,  18/-  or  24/ 
60  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Sbrubs,  in  25  sorts 

42/-,  63/-,  84/-,  or  100/ 
6  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 

in  6  sorts . 3/-,  6/-,  9/-  or  12/ 

12  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  12  sorts  ..  ..  6/-,  9/-,  12/-,  18/- or  24/ 

60  Distinct  and  Lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs 
in  25  or  50  sorts  ..  21/-,  31/6,  42/- or  63/ 

100  Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  in  25  to  50  sorts 

42/-,  63/,-,  81/-  or  100/ 


CLIBRANS 
SELECT  ROSES. 

OUR  ROSES,  grown  in  a  cool  northern  climate, 
invariably  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  We  make  Rose  growing  a  special  feature. 
Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  choice  variety,  6/-  to 
9/-  per  doz.,  40/-  to  65/-  per  100.  Extra  strong,  in 
pots  for  forcing.  1/6  to  3/6  each,  15/-  to  36/ -  per  doz. 
Moss  Roses,  in  lovely  variety,  6/- per  doz.,  45/- per  100. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  choice  and  beautiful 
sorts,  12/-  per  doz.  In  pots,  16/-  per  doz. 
Noisettes,  in  finest  variety,  10/-  and  12/-  per  doz. 
China  Roses,  in  select  sorts,  6/-  to  12/-  per  doz. 
Polyantha  Roses,  9/-  per  doz. 

China  and  Bourbon  Hybrids,  in  fine  variety,  6/- doz. 
Climbing  Boses,  in  fine  variety,  9/-  to  12/-  per  doz. 
Penzance  Briars,  a  comparatively  new.  but  very 
beautiful  class  of  Rose,  9/-  to  15/-  per  doz. 
Species  of  Roses.— These  have  now  attained  a  re¬ 
markable  popularity,  particularly  for  planting  in 
the  Wild  Garden.  We  grow  all  the  most  suit- 
ab'e,  particulars  of  which  vs  ill  be  found  in  our 
Catalogue. 

Above  prices  are  for  our'^selection  only,  and  are 
carriage  paid  to  customers’  nearest  railway  station. 


CLIBRANS 

SPECIMEN  HOLLIES. 

■\TTE  hold  what  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  stock  in  the 
V  V  country  of  specimen  Hollies.  Perfect  in  shape, 
well  furnished  with  foliage,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Ilex  Aquifolium.— Grand  plants,  splendidly  fur¬ 
nished,  6ft.  to  9ft.,  10/6  to  17/6  each.  A  few 
extra  larf  e  specimens,  price  on  application. 

„  Aq.  altaclarense.— An  effective,  very  liardy 
smoke-resisting  variety,  splendid  specimens, 
6ft.  to  7ft.  in  height,  15/-  to  21/-  each  ;  160/-  to 
240/-  per  doz. 

„  Aq.  argentea  elegantissima.— A  very  orna¬ 
mental,  silvery-leaved  variety,  grand  speci¬ 
mens.  6ft.  to  7ft.,  16/-  to  25/-  each.  • 

„  Aq.  Hodginsii.—A  grand,  vigorous,  smoke- 
resisting  variety,  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  Hollies,  4ft.  to  5ft.,  7/6  to  10/6  eacli ;  5ft. 
to  6ft.,  at  10/6  and  12,  6  each,  120/-  and  140/- 
per  doz.  ;  6ft.  to  7ft  ,  12/6,  21/-  each.  Larger 
specimens,  31/6  fo  84/-each. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  Photographs  of  Speci¬ 
men  Hollies  growing  in  ourNurseries  to  intending 
purchasers.  Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

Full  particulars  of  the  above,  and  all  other  varieties 
of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Fruits,  are  contained  in 

OUR  TREE  &  SHRUB  LIST,  Gratis  &  Post  Free. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


4  giirtu[uItei[C. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1903. 


The  Effects  of  the  Rain. 


T  is  geueraliy  agreed  that  the 
memory  of  1908  stands  a  very 
good  chance  of  living  in  the 
history  of  years  as  a  record 
breaker.  Already  the  mete¬ 
orological  people  have  not  a  reliable 
record  that  is  not  broken,  and  they 
are  now  digging  up  the  dead  and  gone 
ashes  of  the  past  with  the  idea  of  findiug 
something  that  still  remains  whole  ;  but  it  is 
no  good  ;  1903  has  apparently  set  itself  out 
to  be  the  wettest  year  in  the  recollection  of 
history  or  folk-lore,  and  considering  that 
November  and  December  have  yet  got  to  add 
their  little  portions,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
misguided  object  of  the  year  will  be  effected. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  leading  daily 
papers  are  contented  to  devote  a  little  share  of 
their  space  every  morning  to  the  meteorological 
forecast  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
now  the  weather  column  is  an  institution  every 
day,  and  the  rain  news  seems  to  attract  as 
much  publio  attention  as  the  fiscal  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  philo¬ 
sophically  the  public  accepts  tbe  perpetual 
downpour.  Back  in  tbe  summertime,  when 
men  bad  not  lost  hope  foe  fine  weather,  there 
were  grumbles  at  tbe  rain,  which  dashed  the 
hopes  of  gardeners,  and  ruined  the  “gates”  at 
county  cricket  matches ;  but  that  spirit  has 
quite  gone  out  of  us.  Rain,  rain,  rain  is 
accepted  as  being  iuevitable,  and  the  optimism 
of  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the  weather 
at  all  has  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  ebb.  To  add 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  outlook,  some  prying 
person  appears  to  have  discovered  spots  on  the 
auu,  aud  by  some  extraordiuary  means  they 
take  this  as  an  indication  that  we  are  to  have 
no  settled  weather  for  tbe  next  few  years. 
Personally,  I  have  no  objections  to  anyone  dis¬ 
covering  sun-spots  who  likes  to  look  for  them, 
or  even  arriving  at  what  conclusions  they 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitra  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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like  as  to  what  they  foretell  :  hnt  to  spring  the  possibility  of 
having  two  cr  three  seasons  lilce  this  on  a  hopeful  community 
is  altogether  too  bad,  and  should  ho  at  once  suppressed- 

Taking  a  serious  view  of  the  matter,  however,  the  out¬ 
look  at  present  could  hardly  be  more  disappointing. 
Thoughts  chase  each  other  back  to  the  disastrous  spring, 
when  we  hoped  that  the  summer  would  make  up  for  it  ;  but 
it  did  not,  and  tlien  wo  huj’ged  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  inust  surely  have  a  fine  autumn.  October  has 
proved  qriite  otherwise  to  be  the  case,  and  now  all  hope  has 
gone.  What  the  winter  will  prove  to  be  seems  a  matter  of  in-- 
difference,  for  a  spirit  of  stoicism  has  come  over  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  which  the  rnisfortunes  and  disappointments 
of  the  season  are  responsible. 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  little  or  noi  fruit,  and  though 
we  cannot  blame  the  rain  for,  that,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  another  vagary  of  the  weather— spring  frosts.-  Sttlk^^ 
if  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  had  returned  even  a  moderate 
supply  of  their  bounties  it  would  have  made  up  for  dis¬ 
appointment  in  other  directions. 

Taking  the  garden  as  a  whole  the  story  of  the  season 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill  results,  and  so  far 
as  vegetables  are  concerned,  we  have  ample  evidence  to 
shovv  that  the  kitchen  garden  suffers  much  more  at  the 
hands  of  a  very  dry  season  than  a  very  wet  one.  Indeed, 
with  few  exceptions,  vegetable  crops  have  done  well.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  gardens  there  is  a  shortage  of  root 
vegetable;?,  such  as  Cavvots  and  Beetroot,  but  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason  the,  seeds  of  these  crops  failed  to  ger- 
minate,  or  there  would  have  doubtless  been  ample  growth. 

f  Potatoes  is  not  altogether  cheerful,  on  accauiit  • 

of  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and  those  who  lifted  their  ' 
crops  early  have  scored  a  point  this  year.  When  disease 
is  prevalent  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best  plan 
to  leave  the  tubers  in  the  ground  as  lon*T  as  possible,  as 
the  disease  spreads  more  rapidly  after  the  crop  is  lifted. 
If  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  then  the  present  season 
pioves  the  exception,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  ground 
has  hardly  ever  been  dry  enough  in  October  for  Potato 
digging,  1  am  told  of  many  instances  where  it  is  hardly  worth 

trouble  of  lifting  the  crop  on  account 
oh  the  prevalence  of  di.sease.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  relieved 
that  my  Potatoes  were  lifted  and  stored  during  the  few  fine 
days  we  had  during  the  latter  half  of  September. 

So  far  as  other  crops  are  concerned,  we  have  had  an 
abundance  of,  green  Peas  and  Beans  of  all  kinds,  without 
recourse  to  the  labour  of  watering  and  mulching,  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  labour  item  in  drv  seasons.  Onions 
have  done  well  in  most  gardens,  though  the  rain*  was  doubt¬ 
less  responsible  for  many  glass-raised  bulbs  running  to 
seed,  and  after  getting  over  the  bad  attack  of  maggot,  which 
checked  progress  for  some  time.  Celery  has  gro-^vn  away 
rampantly.  In  all  well-arranged  gardens  there  are  winter 
greens  enough  to  stand  a  siege,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
the  growth  very  succulent  and  the  plants  would  not  stand 
much  severe  frost.  Turnip-growing  has  been  a,  b,  c  this 
season,  simply  because  we  have  no  opposing  force  in  the 
shape  of  flea,  and  all  through  the  summer  the  supply  has 
been  unfailing.  Some  crops  have  failed  us,  it  is  true,  as 
the  wet  sunless  days  were  disastrous  to  outdoor  Tomatoes, 

^  VI  cold  nights  in  June  checked  the  progress  of  Vege¬ 
table  Marrews.  Slugs  have  been  the  common  bane  through¬ 
out,  and  I  have  never  known  a  season  when  they  hav6 
been  more  troublesome  in  the  kitchen  garden.  In  spite  of 
all  things,  however,  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time 

it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
vegetable  division  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  a  season 
ot  disaster. 

^1^0  story  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  mournful  one,  and  I 
look  almost  in  vain  for  a  gleam  of  brightness.  I  have  it 
now,  for  on  a  bed  in  front  of  me  I  see  tuberous  Begonias  still 
gay  with  bloom.  Yes,  these  i^lants  have  saved  the  situation 
this  year  in  the  bedding  department,  and  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  their  superiority  over  the  older  Geranium 
in  a  wet  season.  All  the  latter  plants  have  made  rampant 
sappy  growth,  but  have  produced  very  little  flow’er,  and 
have  been  disappointing  in  consequence^  while  the  weather 
has  been  too  wet  and  sunless  for  subtropical  subjects  to 
acquit  themselves  with  any  credit.  The  echo  of  the 
rosarian’s  wail  at  midsummer,  when  he  looked  in  vain  for 
blooms  for  the  show,  has  hardly  died  away,  but  the  cjiieen 
of  flowers  has  redeemed  her  reputation  by  giving  a  charm¬ 
ing  display  of  autumnal  blooms.  In  fact,  these  hav’e  been 


so  good  and  plentiful  as  to  fully  merit  the  idea  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  liolding  an  aiiturau  show. 

I  have  reason  to  complain  of  annuals,  which  damped  off, 
ran  away  to  rampant  growth,  or  fell  a  prey  to  slugs,  but.the 
wet  season  of  19U3  has  proved  once  more  the  value  of 
herbaceous  borders.  Most  of  the  inmates  of  these  are 
never  failing,  and  in  rain  or  shine  there  is  something  to 
look  at  and  something  to  cut.  The  cosmopolitan  Dahlia 
has  proved  that  it  possesses  a  secret  liking  for  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture,  though  late  blooms  -have  been  scarce  for 
the  want  of  sunshine,  and  leaf  and  stem  growth  on  the 
other  hand  errs  on  the  side  of  superabundance.  Michaelmas 
Daisies  have  been  charming,  but  they  would  have  been 
better  if  Old  Sol  had  put  in  an  appearance  more  frequently; 
and,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
are  unfurling  their  flowers  in  all  the  front  gardens-  round 
about.  I  hope  Jack  Frost  will  keep  away  till  the  display 
is  over. 

Finally,  there  are  stupendoixs  mountains  of  work  loom¬ 
ing  in  front  of  us,  but  the  daily  rain  puts  the  veto  on  all 
outdoor  operations.  Cleaning  up  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  when  the  autumn  diggiug  is  to  be  done,  is  eutirely  a 
matter  for  speculation.  There  are  alterations  to  be  made, 
shrubs  to  be  moved,  fruit  trees  to  be  planted,  borders  to  be 
renovated,  and  a  score  of  other  operations  waiting  to  be  taken 
in  hand  ;  but  what  can  be  done  when  the  lower  portions  of 
the  garden  are  under  water,  and  the  soil  elsewhere  is  .  a 
quagmire  of  mud  1  No  one  but  a  gardening  Mark  Tapley 
could  be  cheerful  under  existing  circumstances,"  and  the 
aspect  at  present  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  miseries 
.already  suffered  in  this  sodden  year.— G.  H.  H. 

■■  ■  ■  $  - 

Midland  Reafforesting  Associa'ion. 


This  a.ssociation  has  been  formed  to  promote  the  reaffore.sting 
of  wa.ste  grounds  in  the  Midlands,  particularly  in  the  parts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  known  as  the  Black  Country. 
It .  is  the  result  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  on 
February  12,  1903.  The  association  has  to  bring  home  to  the 
public  certain  facts.  These  can  only  be  outlined  here;  they 
will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  lectures  or  in  future  pamphlets: 
(1)  An  enormous  area  lies  wholly  waste.  (2)  Pit-tips  and  spoil 
banks  are  ugly,  and  should  be  concealed  if  po,ssible.  (3)  The 
greater  part  of  this  waste  land  can  be  planted  with  no  great 
trouble,  and  will  readily  support  trees  of  appropriate  kinds. 
(4)  Plantations  so  made  will  be  commercially  profitable ;  directly 
as  producing  timber,  indirectly  as  increasing  the  value  of  build¬ 
ing  land  in  their  neighbourhood.  (5)  The  presence  of  trees, 
besides  being  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  refreshing  to  tired  workers, 
will  improve  the  general  health  of  the  district. 

’  'Can  30,000  acres — that  is,  roughly,  a  square  seven  miles  each 
way — be  .spared  for  the  mere  heaping  of  rubbish?  Yet  the  waste 
lands  of  the  Black  Country  amount  to  far  more  than  this.  The 
association  estimates  that  quite  30,000  acres  may  ultimately  bp 
planted,  and  that  14,000  acres  are  ready  for  immediate  develop¬ 
ment.  It  lfa|  been  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  Black 
Country  is'fdied  to  be  ever  a  desert,  but  forest  trees  can- grow 
and  thrive  Upon  pit  waste,  upon  furnace  slag,  and  even  upcit 
the  a.sh  of  burnt-out  shale.  Suitability  of  soil  is  not,  therefore, 
in  ciuestion  at  all,  ancl  it  can  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  sole  con.sideration  is  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Even  then  it  is  not  a  general  .smokiness  that  does  harm, 
so  much  as  actual  contact  with  the  sulphurous  fumes  ari.sing  from 
certain  quite  local  industries.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  Black 
Country  is  not  so  impure  as  it  once  was,  and  it  tends  to  become 
purer  ev^ery  day. 

In  certain  places  trees  havm  been  planted  and  have  failed, 
but  careful  investigation  has  generally  shown  either  that’ kinds 
unsuited  to  the  .soil  have  been  tried,  or  that,  in  ignorance  cf 
proper  methods  of  forestry,  trees  too  large  have  been  planted. 
This  latter  mistake  is  the  commoner  of  the  two,  and  if  cannet 
be  too  often  repeated,  as  being  sound  forestry,  though  contrary 
to  the  rule.s  of  goocl  gardening,  that  the  quickest,  be.st,  and 
cheapest  way  to  grow  timber  for  profit  is  to  sow  the  seed  broad¬ 
cast,  the  thicker  the  better,  in  the  spot  where  the  trees  arc 
meant  to  mature,  and  to  leave  it  to  Nature  to  thin,  out  the 
weaklings.  No  manure  or  imported  soil  is  needed,  nor  any  pre¬ 
paration  save  a  mere  forking  of  the  surface.  If,  however,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  plant  instead  of  sowing,  trees  of  two  years 
or  less  should  be  chosen,  and  the  ground  must  be  broken  for  a 
spade’s  depth  under  each  plant. 

The  Oak  and  the  Conifers  are  not  suited  to  the  district,  but, 
among  other  kinds,  the  Poplar,  the  Willow,  the  Ash,  and  the 
Sycamore  may  be  relied  upon  to  grow  freely.  Of  these  the  two 
last  have  the  highest  economic  value,  tons  of  the  wood  being 
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used  locally.  No  considerable  return  can  be  expected  for  at 
least  fifteen  years.  Business  men  are  accustomed  to  a  quicker 
turnover,  but  there  are  few  businesses  with  a  smaller  original 
outlay,  or  where  the  returns  are  obtained  with  so  little  trouble. 
“Be  aj-e  sticking  in  a  tree,”  said  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  thrifty 
Laird  to  his  son,  “  it  will  be  growing  when  ye’re  sleeping.”  The 
association  adopts  the  same  motto  in  a  modernised  form:  — 
“Scatter  seeds,  Nature  does  the  rest.” 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  5s.,  payable  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Carder,  Tividale  Road,  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  who  is 
honorary  treasurer.  The  President  is  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Kt., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.  Prof.  W.  Hillhouse,  M.A.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council,  and  the  general  honorary  secretary  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Stone,  Bracebridge  Street,  Birmingham. 


The  Liliaceffi* 

{Continued  from  page  415.) 

The  gamophyllous  flowered,  capsular-fruited  section  contains 
about  twenty-eight  genera  and  220  species.  About  one-half  of 
the  species  belong  exclusively  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  one 
tribe  of  thirty  species  to  America,  and  the  remainder  distributed 
over  the  Old  World.  Very  few  of  thepi  extend  beyond  the 
temperate  regions.  The  first  tribe  is  Hemerocallidese,  com¬ 
prising  five  genera,  characterised  by  possessing  a  panicle  or  race¬ 
mose  inflorescence. 

Inflorescence  a  Panicle. 

Firstly  we  have  Phormium  (from  Phormos,  a  basket).  This, 
wdien  grown  in  large  pots,  forms  a  valuable  foliage  plant,  either 
for  conservatory  deocration,  or  for  plunging  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  flowers  ,  are  dull  red  or  yellow,  and  not  highly  esteemed. 
The  two  species  are  P.  Cookianum  and  P.  tenax.  Cookianum, 
especially  the  variegated  form,  is  the  more  elegant  iilant.  This 
species  is  readily  distinguished  from  P.  tenax  by  its  dwarf 
gi'owth,  and  by  its  leaves  not  splitting  at  their  apices.  P. 
tenax,  the  “  New  Zealand  Flax,”  was  fii'st  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  1770.  Describing  it,  he  says  it  is  the  chief 
economic  plant  found  in  iNew  Zealand.  With  its  leaves  houses 
are  thatched,  lines,  cordage,  and  strings  manufactured,  and 
from  them  slender  fibres  come,  which  shine  like  .silk,  and  are  as 
white  as  snow.  These  fibres  are  then  woven  into  the  fine  cloth¬ 
ing.  Seeds  were  received  at  Keiv  in  1771,  but,  failing  to  germi¬ 
nate,  a  fresh  supply  was  obtained  in  1789,  wdiich  proved  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Inflorescence  a  Cory>ibose  Panicle. 

The  yellow  and  orange  coloured  flowers  of  the  Day  Lilies — 
Hemerocallis — are  familiar  objects  in  our  herbaceous  borders  and 
shrubberies  during  summer  and  autumn.  They  are  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture,  flourishing  in  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and  are  propagated  by 
divisions.  Plantations  should  be  renewed  periodically,  as  they 
soon  exhaust  the  soil.  Of  the  eight  species,  probably  the  best 
are  H.  Drumortieri,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  18in  ;  H.  flava, 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  from  2ft  to  3ft,  both  having  yellcrv 
flowers  ;  H.  fulva,  tawny  yellow,  is  distinguished  from  flava  by 
its  more  robust  habit,  colour,  and  especially  by  its  odourless 
flowers.  Ihe  orange  coloured  H.  aurantica  is  an  autumn  flowerer 
w'ith  more  erect  leaves. 

Racemose. 

Blandfordia  is  the  only  genus  in  this  section,  and  must  be 
accorded  a  place  under  glass  to  ensure  success  in  its  cultivation. 
Its  species  are  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  unfortunately, 
like  some  other  Australian  plants,  are  not  easy  to  cultivate. 
They  are  usually  described  as  greenhouse  bulbous  plants,  but  in 
fact  thej^  are  neither,  for  durinsr  their  period  of  growth  they 
require  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  that  of  a  gresen- 
house.  The  so-called  bulb  is  in  rcalitv  a  fibrous  mass.  A  com¬ 
post  of  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  the 
addition  of  rough  silver  sand  and  charcoal  suits  them  admi¬ 
rably.  The  best  .species  are  B.  flammea,  orange  red;  aurea, 
yellow ;  and  Cunninghami,  coppery  red.  The  latter  species, 
which  attains  a  height  of  3ft,  producer,  in  June  twelve  to  twenty 
pendulous  flowers,  and  was  discovered  bv  Allan  Cunningham  oil 
the  Blue  Mountains,  N.S.W.,  growing  on  a  stiff  clay.  It  was 
first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Hender-son,  Wellington  Nuirseries,  St. 
John’s  W  ood,  in  1868.  It  is  allied  to  B.  flammea,  from  which 
it  differs  by  its  narrower  perianth,  colour,  and  broader  leaves. 

The  Tritomas,  or  “Flam?  Flowers,”  natives  of  South  Africa 
and  Madagascar,  are  conspicuous  objects  during  late  .summer 
and  autumn  in  beds,  mixed  borders,  or  shrubberies,  where  their 
orange  scarlet  racemes  are  very  effective,  and  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  most  plants.  Planted  in  gra^-s,  so  that  tliey  contrast 
with  Cortaderia,  or  Gynerium,  the  Pampas  Grass,  tliey  give  a 
bold  effect.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  easily  defined  by 
the  measurement  of  their  perianth.  Thus,  in  T.  p'arvifolia  and 
T.  breviflora  it  is  from  three  or  four  lines  long;  six  to  eight  in 
T.  Pumila,  T.  Leichtlini,  and  T.  Macowani ;  eight  to  ten  in  T. 
abyssinica  and  T.  rarmentosa;  whilst  that  of  Burchelli,  Roeperi, 

*  .A  paiier  reail  l)e£t;re  Kevr  Oarcleneis  (lailiLby  Don  lil  MacGregor. 


and  aloides  (.syn.  Uvaria)  measures  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lines. 
T.  longicollis  is  new;  Tucki  is  early.  In  height  they  vary  from 
18in,  as  in  Burchelli,  to  Oft  in  some  forms  of  aloides. 

In  a  dried  specimen  of  aloides  var.  the  raceme  and  scape 
measured  7ft.  This  was  sent  from  South  Africa  by  Mr.  C’ooper 
in  1862  to  the  Kew  Herbarium.  It  is  from  this  species  that 
nearly  all  our  handsome  garden  varieties  are  derived.  T. 
Leichtlini  is  a  handsome  form,  with  a  knob-like,  vermilion  red 
and  yellow  racjiiie,  and  it  was  first  flowered  in  1881.  So  far 
as  I  liave  observed,  this  species  is  di.stinct  from  all  the  others, 
by  reason  of  its  inflorescenc?  being  definite,  the  terminal 
flowers  opening  first.  It  belongs  to  the  section  with  ex.serted 
anthers.  Beginning  in  July  witli  T.  Macowani  and  T.  pauciflora, 
we  have  some  of  the  species  in  flower  till  November,  the  latest 
being  T.  •corallina  and  T.  aarmentosa.  T.  Tysoni  and  Nortlne 
are  distinct,  being  caulescent,  and  more  rdsehibling  a  YlicCa. 

The  three  following  species  age  of  more-  recent  introduction, 
and  can  scarc;'ly  be  recommended  for  cultivation  in  the  open 
border,  being  only  half  harcKu  T.  rufa,  a  stemless  form,  from 
Natal,  possessing  linear,  entire  leaves,  acutely  keeled  on  the 
bat.k,  .lft  to  IHt  long.  , 'the  peduncle  (stalk)  is  of  the  same 
height,  bearing  a  lax  raceme  of  yellow  tinged  flowers.  T. 
Tucki  has  densely  tufted,  serrulated  leaves,  about  2ft  long.  The 
peduncle,  ■  with  several  erecto-patent,  rudimentary  leaves,  sup¬ 
ports  a  dense  raceme  of  deflexed,  sulphur  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  tinged  with  crimson  prior  to  expanding.  It  blossoms  in 
spring.  T.  longicollis  is  nearly  allied  to  T.  aloides,  but  differs  by 
its  dwarfer  growth,  and  firmer,  bright  green  leaves,  2ft  to  3ft 
long.  The  peduncle  is  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  bears  a 
dense,  oblong  raceme  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with 
orange. 

Furikias  are  tuberous  rooted,  and  more  generally  used  as 
foliage  than  flowering  plants.  Some  of  the  variegated  varieties 
are  useful  greenhouse  plants,  and  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
F.  subcordata,  all  the  species  make  good  edging  plants  for  inixed 
beds  or  borders.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  ranges  from  white  to 
lilac  and  pale  blue.  A  succe.ssion  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  from 
May  to  October  by  a  selection  of  some  of  the  species  and 
varieties.  Thus  in  May  we  have  F.  ovata  ■  in  June,  F.  Sieboldi- 
ana  Fortunei ;  subcordata  and  lancifclia  from  July  to  October. 
Of  F.  laucifolia, there  are  five  varieties,  F.  1.  undulata  variegata 
being  the  best  for  pot  culture.  F.  tardiflora  is  the  latest  to 
flower. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

* 

Novelties  and  Raridies. 


The  nurseries  of  Mes.srs.  James  Teitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  at 
544,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  are  exceptionally  well  stocked  with 
pTfints  of  rare  beauty,  and  for  ourselves  we  can  say  that  never 
before  have  we  seen  the  houses  so  interesting.  The  bulk  of  the 
flowering  plants  are  cultivated  at  the  new  Feltham  nursery,  so 
that  the  ti’helsea  nursery  is  practically  used  for  show  purposes, 
and  the  .stock  here  is  all  immediately  saleable.  Any  lady  or 
gentleman,  or  gardener,  from  the  country,  with  an  hour  to  .spare, 
could  not  do  better  than  make  a  visit  to  the  Veitchian  houses. 
Twice  a  week  the  vans  run  from  Feltham  to  Chelsea  and  back, 
and  a  warm  shed  has  been  provided  in  which  to  house  a  van¬ 
load  of  tender  plants  as  occasion  requires^  The  vans  too  can  be 
warmed  by  radiator.s  in  cold  weather.  We  name  a  few  separate 
subjects  as  under:  — 

Jasminum  gracillimum. — This  is  a  warm  house  species,  having 
terminal  and  lateral  clusters  of  delightfully  Hagrant  white 
flowers.  The  plant  can  be  gi'own  with  a  bushy  hamt,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  subjects  for  the  intermediate  hou.se  that  any 
gardener  could  select. 

The  Java  Rhododendrons. — Go  to  Chelsea  whenever  you  care 
to  and  the  hybrid  Java-jasminiflorum  Rhododendrons  will  be 
found  in  flower.  For  the  warm  greenhou.«e  they  are  becoming 
indispensable,  and  soon  the  florist  will  find  them  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  his  work  of  making  breast-sprays  and  button-holes. 
We  would  name  the  following  varieties.:  President,  a  rich  red¬ 
dish-bronze;  IMrs.  Heal,  pure  white;  King  Edward,  deep  yellow, 
suffused  with  salmon;  No  Plus  Fltra,  the  best  crimson  of  the 
set;  Primrose  (of  that  colour);  Jasminum  carminata,  carmine; 
Am’abilis,  bronzy  pink,  very  sweet  ;  Rose  Perfection,  rose- 
coloured ;  Little  Beauty,  small  clusters  of  brilliant  coral  crimson 
flowers,  grand  for  sprays  ;  and  Latona,  of  a  pale  delicate  primrose 

colour.  .  „  ,  1 

Winter-flowering  Begonias.— Practically  everybody  grow.s 
the.se  now,  and  those  who  do  not  are  very  far  behind,  but  we  are 
sure  riiat  few  manage  them  .so  very  successfully  as  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  foremen,  iMr.^Heal  and  ?.Ir.  Moss,  who  have  them  under 
their  charue.  The  plants  are  kept  stocky  and  thoroughly  clothed 
witli  healthv  foliage  and  abundance  of  flowers.  Undoubtedly  the 
brightest  of  all  are  Mrs.  Heal  (single)  and  Winter  Cheer  (double), 
both  of  which  are  scarlet  crimson.  Julius,  a  double,  which  wo 
have  figured,  is  a  rose-coloured  variety,  in  request  by  the  ladies. 
B.  Ensign  is  another  of  the  heft. 
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Laelio-Cattleya  Norma  superba. 


The  parentage  of  this  distinctive  and  charmingly  coloured  hybrid 
are  C.  Mossiac  and  Lfelia  xanthina.  It  was  shown  at  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  October  13,  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea,  when  an  Aw’ard  of  Merit  was 
accorded.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  bronzy  tea-coloured,  very 
sweet  and  pretty.  The  lip  is  fluted,  opening  in  front,  and  is  delicately 
coloured  light  mauve-purple,  the  throat  being  yoke-of-yellow  hue. 
Our  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  G. 
Shayler. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Growers  of  Orchids  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  large  towns  will  now  have  to  reckon  with  the  fog,  the  arch 
ehemy  of  these  plants  in  our  dull  sunless  winters.  Complete 
immunity  from  fog  is  a  desideratum  much  sought  by  all,  but  surely 
by  none  so  earnestly  as  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring 
their  Orchid  safely  through  the  growing  season  and  then  wish  to 
enjoy  their  lovely  blossoms.  No  amount  of  care  can  keep  it  out  of 
t  le  houses,  but  its  ill-effects  may  be  a  little  lessened  by  keeping  a 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere  and  avoiding  over-watering  of  the 
compost.  Easily  said,  of  course,  but  when  one  day  is  beautifully 
bright  and  clear,  and  we  wake  up  the  next  morning  with  the  fog 
around  us,  not  so  easily  managed. 

Yet,  w'hen  the  plants  have  been  gradually  prepared  for  the  winter 
by  hardening  and  ripening,  as  described  in  recent  notes,  there  will  not 
be  any  need  of  heavy  watering  at  any  time,  simply  because  the  plants 
have  within  themselves  the  means  of  sustenance.  The  hard,  sound, 
and  well-developed  pseudo-bulb ;  the  healthy,  russetty-looking  leaf,’ 
are  they  which  will  stand  the  winter  vicissitudes  ;  but  weak  and  badly- 
formed  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  need  frequent  moistening  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  genus  is  this  fact  more  patent  than  in  Den- 
drobium.  Consolidation  and  rest  are  as  necessary  with  these  plants 
as  they  are  with  a  vine  or  fruit  tree.  Take  the  beautiful 
J),  Levonianum  as  an  instance.  The  foliage  has  now  all  fallen  from 
the  long  drooping  stems,  and  these  will  soon  be  bristling  with  the 
swelling  nodes  that  precede  the  flowers.  Ill-developed  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  have  the  foliage  still  struggling  on  at  the  top,  to 
be  followed — if  water  is  withheld — by  the  shrivelling  and  loss  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  stem.  Keep  the  sound  plants  dry,  cool  and 
close  up  to  the  light  now,  and  a  fine  free-flowering  return  will  be  the 
result. 

I),  nobile  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  resting  season.  Sometimes  the 
stems  ripen  and  flower  the  ensuing  season  ;  at  others  they  remain 
dormant  for  a  year  and  flower  the  next.  But  in  no  case  should  the 
plant  be  so  severely  dried  as  those  of  the  deciduous  section.  The 
Australian  set,  again,  are  difficult  in  this  respect.  None  of  them  like 
a  long,  cold  rest,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  kept 
moving  too  freely,  for  this  simply  means  the  loss  of  flowers  in  spring. 
This  does,  not  of  course,  apply,  to  the  strong-growing  D.  speciosum 
and  its  near  relation,  D.  Hiili.— H.  R.  E. 

Otto  Beyrodt’s  Collection  at  Marienfalde,  Berlin. 

Orchids  are  cultivated  here  with  the  best  success.  In  all,  there  are 
about  seventy-five  thousand  to  eighty-thousand  plants,  comprising 
specially,  Cattleya  labiala,  15,000;  C.  Triance,  3,000;  C.  Mossife, 
C.  Mendeli,  C.  gigas,  C.  Gaskelliana,  each  1,000;  Lselias  purpurata, 
anceps,  autumnalis,  Ac. ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  (15,000  plants) ; 
also  Odontoglossum  grande,  citrosmum  ;  Oncidium  Marshallianum, 
O.  tigrinum,  varicosum,  Rogers!  (3,000  plants);  O.  Forbesi  (2,000 
plants),  Vanda  cferulea  (1,000),  V.  Kimballiana,  and  Cypripedium 
insigne  (4,000);  C.  callosum  (2,000),  C.  Lawrenceanum  (1,000),  and  a 
good  stock  of  the  best  varieties  of  various  other  Orchids. 

Big  Prices  for  Orchids, 

Growers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  attended  the  sale  of  Orchids 
at  Harefleld  Hall  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  the  well-known  collector,  of 
yVi'mslow.  There  was  some  spirited  bidding.  Nearly  300  lots  were 
d  sposed  of.  One  plant  sold  for  £200,  another  for  fifty  guineas, 
whi  St  another  rare  variety  was  withdrawn  at  500  guineas. 

Orchids  from  the  “Harefleld  Hall”  Collection. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  two  days’  sale  (November  4  and  5) 
of  diy)licate  Orchids,  the  property  of  Elijah  Ashwmrth,  Esq., 
-rlareneld  Hal],  WilmsloWj  Cheshire,  we  take  the  following  para¬ 
graphs; — 

L^lio-Cattleya  decia  alba. 

(C.  aurea  x  L.  Perrini).  This  is  a  most  beautiful  albino  form, 
flowered  from  a  batch  of  intensely  coloured  varieties  with  Messrs. 

J.  Veitch  and  Sons;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  lip  light  rosy- 
pink  veined  with  pure  white  lines.  F.C.C.  R.H.S.,  Nov.,  1897. 


Cattleya  Mendeli  bella. 

A  very  beautiful  variety,  sepals  and  petals  blush  white;  th& 
petals  have  a  pale  median  line.  The  upper  part  of  the  lip  and 
throat  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  veined  and  bordered  with 
paler  yellow,  while  the  lower  part  is  of  a  dark  mauve-lilac  vmined 
with  white.  See  fig.,  “  Orchid  Album,”  Vol.  5,  plate  225.  From 
the  “Pickering  Lodge”  collection. 

C’attleya  Warscewiczi  var.  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth. 

A  very  beautiful  variety.  The  flowers  open  white,  but  in  a. 
few  days  become  a  lovely  blush  white  veined  with  white  lines  ; 
there  is  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the  disc  of  lip  and  a  small  lilac  mark 
in  front,  A.M.  R.H.S.,  July  27,  1897.  From  Messrs.  J.  Cowan, 
and  Co. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  var.  Ashworthianum. 

(Hystrix  form.)  A  charming  variety ;  flowers  across  sepals 
5in,  petals  4^in,  sepals  reddish  chestnut  brown  with  citron- 
yellow  tips  and  .spots  at  the  base ;  the  petals  are  creamy-yellow 
and  citron  at  the  tips,  three  large  and  a  few  small  red  browit 
spots  and  purple  ray  at  the  base,  lip  large  and  fringed,  primrose 
yellow  in  front  and  red  browm  in  the  middle. 

L^lia  Einckenian’a. 

This  beautiful  Lselia  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybricT 
between  L.  albida  and  a  white  form  of  L.  anceps,  and  bears  a  fine 
raceme  of  five  or  six  of  its  lovely  flowers.  It  was  imported  by 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  .sold  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Fincken,  of 
Barnsley,  as  a  natural  hybrid,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  him 
when  it  flow'ered.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  natural  hybrids 
yet  introduced;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white; 
lip  also  wLite,  but  has  a  beautiful  crimson  purple  blotch.  Mr. 
Ashworth  holds  the  entire  stock,  and  the  tw’o  plants  offered  are 
all  that  he  will  part  with.  Described  “  O.  R.,”  Vol.  2,  plate  9, 
F.C.C.  R.H.S.,  December  14,  1893. 


Making  a  Garden.— n. 

{Continued  from  page  413). 

In  preparing  a  plan,  always  aim  at  so.  executing  it  that  a 
single  glance  w  ill  enable  all  who  knO'W  the  place  to  discern  what 
each  configuration  signifies.  For  the  facilitation  of  this  laud¬ 
able  purpose,  coloured  inks  may  bei  used,  and  I  would  certainly 
advise  indelible,  which  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Winsor 
and  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  W.,  in  twenty-four  different 
colours,  at  Gd.  and  Is.  per  bottle.  For  designating  brick  and 
stone  work,  red  will  be  found  appropriate  ;  for  trees,  .shrtibs,  and 
grass  land,  green ;  and  for  water,  black  ;  or  if  there  is  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  colours,  blue.  If  the  space  between  the  walls  of  build¬ 
ings  be  shaded,  and  glass  houses  left  blank,  the  distinction 
will  be  apparent  at  a  glance.  The  outlines  of  every  part  of  the 
plan,  whethei’  it  be  a  wmll,  or  the  edge  of  a  lake,  lawn,  or  path, 
should  be  boldly  drawn. 

The  direction  of  the  swing  of  every  door  and  gate  should 
be  described  by  a  quarter  sw’eep  of  the  compa.ss,  shown  by  dotted 
lines,  and  a  line  imnning  from  the  pin  of  the  coM*pass  to  this, 
perpendicular  to  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Let  the  walls  be  filled 
in  thickly,  the  lawns  shaded  by  dotted  lines,  and  woods  by  short,, 
irregular  lines  of  green,  interspersed  wdth  black,  to  give  a  darker 
shade.  Water  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  lawn,  the 
difference  in  colour  representing  the  character  of  each.  Timber 
and  ornamental  trees  may  be  portrayed  by  an  enlarged  and 
neatly  drawn  asterisk,  and  fruit  trees  by  a  small  and  simple 
drawing  of  a  bush,  standard,  or  pyramid,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  wall  trees  draw  a  representation  of  a  horizontal  or  fan¬ 
shaped  tree  projecting  from  the  w’all. 

Steps  may  be  figured  by  a  series  of  lines,  their  number  and 
distance  apart  corresponding  to  the  number  and  width  of  the 
steps,  and  the  direction  of  ascent  and  descent  from  the  main 
level  indicated  by  an  arrow'  and  the  wmrd  “  up  ”  or  “  down.” 
Hedges  may  be  filled  in  with  a  series  of  dotted  lines  crossing 
each  other  diagonally  or  perpendicularly.  A  different  Avay 
.should  be  found  of  figuring  more  or  less  peruianent  crops,  such 
as  small  fruit,  A.spa.ragus,  Rhubarb,  t%c.  For  instance.  Straw¬ 
berries  by  lines  of  alternate  red  and  green  dots;  Raspberries  by 
similarly  placed  small  circles,  and  so  on,  there  being  endless 
other  means  of  displaying  the  differences  wdiich  will  readily 
occur  to  a  thinking  mind. 

All  this  will,  of  course,  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  monotonous 
work ;  but_  perseverance  will  enable  us  to  gain  in  the  end,  and 
thus  add  another  bead  to  the  long  rosary  of  proofs  which  bear 
out  the  statement  of  a  Sc-otch  gardener  at  last  August’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  in  Edinburgh,  that 
“  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  British  gardener.”  Remember 
the  aphorism  that  “a  passionate  desire  and  an  unwearied  will 
can  perform  i7npossibilities,  or  wdiat  appear  to  be  such  to  the 
cold  and  feeble.” 

A  mo.st  useful  exercise  when  the  plan  is  completed  is  to  take 
a  copy  of  it,  which  can  be  very  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  tracing' 
and  transfer  paper,  and  having  drawn  the  main  outlines  in  faint 
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lines  to  mark  prominently  the  location  and  direction  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  drains.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactly  their  whereabouts,  but  there  is  usually  to  be 
found  on  every  place  an  old  hand  who  is  acquainted  with  these 
matters  and  able  to  point  them  out  with  approximate  accuracy, 
and  who  is  often  only  too  eager  to  ventilate  his  knowledge  for 
the  edification  of  his  youngers.  The  direction  of  the  heating 
apparatus  should  also  be  delineated,  the  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  bold  or  faint  lines  representing  its  subterranean 
or  .supei'terrene  portion.  In  addition  to  thus  'enabling  us  to 
have  in  our  possession  some  -  valuable  relics  of  the  place,  we 
shall  have  gained  considerably  by  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of 
observation,  upon  which  essential  attribute  depends  the  success 
of  a  gardener. 

I  have  treated  at  some  length  of  ground  plans,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  it  no  less  advantageous  to  take  cross  sectional  plans  of  the 
glass  structures,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  walks, 
.stagings,  hot  water  pipes,  shelves,  wires,  ventilating  gear,  &c. 
Half  an  inch  to  the  foot  is  in  these  , cases  a  useful  scale,  as  it 
facilitates  the  drawing,  and  enables  the  details  to  be  more 
clearly  and  correctly  shown. 

In  the  work  of  measuring  we  sliould  first  line  out  a  level — 
the  path  level  is  usually  convenient — and  having  found  this  the 
whole  width  of  the  house,  the  rest  is  so  simple  that  I  need  not 
dwell  on  it.  With  the  combination  of  sectional  and  ground 
plans  we  can,  by  the  invocation  of  a  few  principles  of  mensura¬ 
tion,  ascertain  with  an  exactitude  equivalent  to  that  which  the 
Ilian  bears  to  the  structure  the  cubical  capacity  of  a  house, 
which  is  so  often  required  when  fumigating;  and  even  by  the 
very  act  of  measuring  we  necessarily  learn  by  observation  many 
points  connected  with  the  construction  of  a  house  which  would 
otherwise  have  escaped  our  attention. 

Returning  to  the  ground  plan,  when  drawn  and  filled  in,  the 
work  of  casting  up  the!  areas  commences;  and  to  aid  in  this  I 
would  advise  the  purchase  of  a  small  handbook  on  mensuration, 
which  may  be  had  for  a  shilling  from  Macmillan  and  Co.  It 
is  well-nigh,  if  not  absolutely,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
area  of  any  place  having  a  decidedly  irregular  boundary  ;  but 
an  approximate  figure  may  be  obtained  which  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Form  within  the  plan  as 
large  a  (recangular)  parallelogram,  or  series  of  parallelograms, 
as  possible,  and  find  their  area 
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by”  the  multiplication  of  the 
length  by  the  breadth.  Then 
let  the  remaining  part  be 
divided  into  scjuares,  oblongs, 
cr  triangles,  until  the  wholes 
plan  is  covered.  The  area  of 
triangles  is  found  by  the'  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  base  by  half 
the  ijerpendicular  height.  The 
area  of  the  whole  plan  may 
then  be  arithmetically  ad¬ 
duced. 

Write  down  neatly  in  a  con¬ 
venient  space  the  area  of  the 
whole  plan,  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  fruit  garden,  lawn,  lake, 
etc.,  also  the  superficial  square 
feet  under  glass  and  under 
other  buildings.  Next  as  to 
the  references.  Each  sepa¬ 
rate  building  and  room  should 
be  alphabetically  marked,  and 
when  the  entire  alphabet  has 
been  absorbed  in  this  w'ay, 
commence  it  anew  with  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the 
arabic  figures,  an  index  at  the 
bottom  indicating  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  each.  Next  show' 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  affix  a  few  inches 
of  the  scale,  with  its  eejuiva- 
lent,  in  worcls  beneath.  After 
blacklead  marks  are  rubbed 
off,  and  the  plan  well  cleaned, 
the  only  thing  remaining  to 
be  done  is  to  write  in  clear 
and  bold  characters  the  name 

of  the  place,  and  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  date  in  smaller 
but  modestly  conspicuous  hieroglyphics. 

Those  wdio  take  this  matter  up  must  expect,  as  I  mentioned 
at  the  commencement,  tO'  find  many  circumstantial  difficulties 
which  they  them-selves  will  best  know  how  to  overcome.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  head  gardener  or  the  squire  might 
object  to  their  taking  a  plan,  but,  personally,  I  think  few  head 
gardeners  and  few  gentlemen  would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
deprive  a  journeyman  of  such  a  useful  and  delightful  pastime, 
provided,  of  course,  he  does  not  make  him.self  obtrusively  con¬ 
spicuous.  Oil  the  contrary,  I  tliiuk  it  will  be  found  that  tho 
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majority  of  them  will  bo  prepared  to  assist  such  praisew'orthy 
efforts  on  the  part  of  their  young  men,  for  it  is  certain  to  beget 
a  keen  interest  in  the  place,  which  will,  ipso  facto,  iiroduce 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  daily  work. 

The  young  gardener  will  experience  no  hindrance  in  survey¬ 
ing  those  parts  of  the  garden  not  overlooked  by  the  hall  windows, 
but  those  parts  falling  under  these  (for  him)  adverse  condi¬ 
tions,  he  should  arrange  to  do  when  the  family  are  away,  so 
that  his  presence  in  the  front  may  not  offend  the  delicate  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  gentry,  or  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  posses.sing 
an  inordinate  amount  of  audacity.  In  the  summer  months  he 
can  .surmount  the.se  obstacles  by  shortening  his  stay  with 
Morpheus  and  rising  with  the  sun,  thus  gaining  two  or  three 
hours  each  morning. 

Again,  his  modesty  may  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  executing  the  task,  owing  to  his  lack  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  sciences  of  surveying,  mensuration,  or  geometry. 
Let  him  not  harbour  the  thought  for  a  moment.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  had  drawn  the  plan  of  a  garden  twelve  acres  in  extent, 
and  with  an  acre  of  water  on  it,  before  I  had  seen  a  book  or 
even  read  a  short  essay  on  land  surveying;  and  it  was  only 
when  casting  up  the  areas  that  I  speculated  in  a  book  on  men¬ 
suration,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  a  slight  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  will  greatly  simplify  the  task.  I  merely  mention 
this  personal  fact  to  show  that  a  deep  and  intricate  knowledge 
is  not  essential  in  justifying  our  making  a  start,  for  the  work 
forms  a  lesson  in  itself,  and  our  interest  once  aroused,  we  will 
follow  up  the  subject  by  a  happy  blending  together  of  theoi-y 
and  practice. 

In  the  act  of  surveying  itself  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  a  less  strain  on  our  patience  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  e.specially  when  the  tape  is  in  use  ;  but  this  will  greatly 
tax  his  friendship  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  work,  and  if 
he  is,  he  will  probably  expect  to  share  in  the  honours  of 
success,  which  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  the  drawer  of  the 
plan  would  prefer  to  appi'opriate  entirely  to  himself.  So  that, 
all  things  considered,  even  though  more  tedious,  it  will  be  in 
the  end  more  productive  of  honest  pridei  and  unalloyed  satis¬ 
faction  to  dispense  with  any  extraneous  assistance ;  and  should 
the  drawer  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  is  to  manipulate  his 
tape,  I  would  suggest  that  a  peg  or  a  brick  be  used  to  keep  one 

end  in  po.sition  while  he  ex¬ 
tends  it  tO‘  its  length. 

The  best  time  for  doing  all 
this  is  undoubtedl.v  during 
the  lighter  part  of  the  year, 
say,  from  April  to  October ; 
and  although  these  limits 
may  seem  to  enclose  an  all- 
.sufficient  space  of  time,  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  if  the 
place  they  intend  to  map 
\  out  be  of  any  large  extent, 

and  very  irregular,  they  will 
find  that  no  time  must  be 
lost  to  complete  it  within 
thoso  limits.  I  have  myself 
been  engaged  on  a  plan  for 
seven  months,  working  at  it 
an  average  of  five  nights  a 
week,  in  addition  to  stopping 
up  often  till  midnight,  rising 
with  the  sun,  and  employing 
part  of  the  dinner  hour ;  and 
I  wish  I  could  say  all  my 
spare  time  had  been  so  pro¬ 
fitably  and  pleasantly  spent. 

Young  men  in  lodgings  will 
perhaps  bo  confronted  with 
obstacles  which  they  only 
can  judge  whether  insuper¬ 
able  ;  whilst  he  who  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  a  bothy  will 
without  doubt  be  able  to 
prevail  on  his  comrades  to 
allow  him  sufficient  room  and 
licence,  and  it  certainly  must 
be  a  peculiar  bothy  where  the 
work  could  not  possibly  be 
done,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  same  cannot  by  any  means  bo  so  universally  applied  to 
lodgings. 

In  conclusion,  lot  me  strenuously  urge  all  who  feel  the 
elements  of  art  within  them — and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a 
love  of  drawing  is  an  inboi-n  quality  in  all  which  needs  but 
developing — to  profit  by  the  words  I  have  addressed  to  them, 
and  prepare  for  artistic  and  metrical  operations  in  the  spring; 
and  if  but  one  reader  can,  on  reading  this  essay,  .say  with 
Milton,  “Greatly  instructed,  I  shall  hence  depart,”  then  shall 
I  have  gained  some  satisfaction  in  bringing  the  subject  to 
notice. — Wm.  Rowles,  Eccles. 
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Relireient  of  Mr.  Janies  Mclndoe. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  announced  the*  retirement  of  this  well- 
known  gardener.  This  is  in  conseciuence  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  and  the  sale  of  Hutton  Hall  estate.  From 
arj  interesting  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Mclndoe,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  we  take 
the  following: — “As  his  name  shows,  hei  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  was  bonr  in  1836,  his  native  county  being  Renfrewshire. 
His  father  was  a  market  gardener,  and,  as  a  boy,  he  entered 
early  into  what  was  to  be  his  life’s  wcrk.  His  first  place  on  leaving 
home  was  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollok,  the  head 
gardener  at  that  time  being  a  Mr.  Campbell.  Thence  he  went 
to  Archerfield,  under  Mr.  Young.  These  gardens  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  aftorwards,  when  managed  by  Mr.  David 


Mr.  James  Mclndoe. 


Thompson,  considered  to  be  amongst  the  best  in  Scotland.  The 
young  aspirant  to  horticultural  fame  was  only  about  twelve 
months  in  his  new  place  before  he  was  made  a  foreman,  being 
only  twenty  yeai's  of  age  at  the  time. 

“  Lateir  on  we  find  him  at  Auckland  Palace,  Durham,  as  fore¬ 
man  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Thence  he  went  to  Bishopthorpe 
Palace,  and  Addington  Park,  Croydon,  both  in  the  same  position. 
As  will  be  known  to  most  readers  of  this  journal,  these  three 
IjlaoGis  were  occupied  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Y"ork,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  respectively. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  gardener  to  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  Bromley 
Palace,  Kent,  which  at  that  time  was  a  place  of  note  in  the 
gardening  world,  seeing  that  some  hundreds  of  applicants  applied 
for  .it  when  then  vacant.  A  few  years  afterwards  Mr.  Mclndoe 
became  gardener  and  farm  bailiff  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Y’^ork 
at  Bishopthorpe,  near  York,  where  he  remained  till  the  winter 
of  1874,  when  he  removed  to  Hutton.  It  was  here  that  the 
chief  work  of  his  life  was  to  be  done. 

“  At  that  time  Mr.  Joseph  Pease  was  rebuilding  the  mansion, 
making  new  gardens  and  erecting  a  splendid  lot  of  new  glass 
houses.  The  new  gardener  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
affair  with  well-directed,  enthusiasm  and,  on  the  whole,  very  .sound 
judgment.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  meet  h.im  at  Y’^ork  Gala  each 
year,  and  hear  his  vivid  but  guarded  description  of  thei  new  work 
done  and  being  done  under  his  management.  Very  shortly  he 
began  bringing  object-lessons  of  his  work  and  care  for  the  judges 
to  look  upon  and  the  public  to  admire.  While  in  no  sense  wish¬ 
ing  to  unduly  magnify  Mr.  Meindoe’s  doing  as  an  exhibitor  of 
fruit,  this  much  may  fairly  be  claimed^ — that  no  other  gardener 
has  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years,  at  a  first-class  show,  won 
^0  many  prizes  for  fruit  as  he  has  done  at  Y^ork.  To  go  further 
into  his  record  in  this  respect  would  be  simply  to  write  a  cata¬ 
logue.  This  much  may  be  added:  Mr.  Mclndoe  has  often  told 
me  that  the  time  he  felt  most  gratified  as  an  exhibitor  was  in 
1897  at  Shrewsbury,  when  he  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Victoria  fruit  class  for  .sixty  dishes  of  fruit  illustrating  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  British  gardens.  Besides  the  money  prize  given  by  the 
Shrewsbury  Committee,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Worshipful  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fruiterers,  London,  and  two  other  valuable  medals  were 
iuvarded  to  this  exhibit.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  one  of  the 
fir'^t  sixty  to  whom  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  the 
^  ictoria  Medal  of  Honour  later  on  in  the  same  year.  But  enough 
on  this  head,  Mr.  Mclndoe  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the 


social  and  religious  well-being  of  his  neighbours  at  Hutton.  For 
many  years  he  acted  as  a  churchwarden,  and  in  other  ways  found 
an  outlet  for  his  judgment  and  ability.  I  think  that  as  a  body 
gardeners  might  fitly  do  more  of  this  wherever  their  lot  in  life 
is  cast. 

“  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  some  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Mclndoe  will  make*  Ins  future  home  with  a  married 
daughter  at  Dartford,  in  Kent.  He  has  been  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  laying-out,  and  planting  a  public  park  for  that  town. 
This,  with  his  position  as  Consulting  Horticulturist  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Asylums  Board  and  other  opportunities  that  will  occur, 
will  give  full  scope  for  his  abilities.^ — Y’^.  G.” 

- - 

Ctirysantheinums. 


English  Novelties  in  America. 

A  gardening  contemporary  in  New  York  (“  The  Flori,sts’ 
Exchange  ”)  de.scribed  the  following  varieties  in  a  recent  i.ssue, 
which  will  give  growers  here  an  idea  of  these  varietie.s’  behaviour 
across  the  Atlantic  :  — 

Maynell  is  a  glorious  flower  of  the  largest  size,  over  8in  in 
diameter,  with  broad,  mas.sive,  incurving  florets,  man}'  over  an 
inch  in  width;  colour,  a  dark,  velvety  crimgon,  with  old  gold 
reverse.  A  most  attractive  flower,  indi.spensable  for  exhibition. 

Miss  Mildred  ^Vaee,  a  very  lovely  flower  of  a  unique  colour, 
reminding  one  of  that  of  Chas.  Davis,  but  with  the  size  and  foi’- 
mation  of  Mine.  Carnot.  Undoubtedly  a  grand  variety. 

F.  A.  CoBBOLD,  one  of  the  grandest  and  ea,siest  growers  sent 
out  in  years;  height,  3ft,  with  its  very  large  flower  set  on  top 
of  the  finest  foliage  imaginable;  colour,  bright  rosy  pink,  very 
distinct,  somewhat  resembling  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  when  well 
finished. 

Cheltoni  is  the  greatest  sport  we’ve  had  in  years ;  never  has 
it  been  my  privilege  to  see  such  a  beautiful  variety.  It  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  its  parent,  Nellie  Pockett,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  colour.  Usually,  sports,  more  especially  from  white 
varieties,  are  washy  and  undecided,  but  in  this  way  we  have  a  most 
beautiful  yellow,  quite  as  deep  in  colour  as  Colonel  D.  Appleton. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  Cheltoni  can  readily  imagine  a  well- 
grown  Nellie  Pockett  as  yellow  as  Colonel  Appleton. 

Delia  Filkins,  the  brightest  of  all  pinks,  much  brighter  than 
the  best  Viviand-Morel ;  an  easy  doer ;  habit  of  the  best,  ivith 
the  flower  resembling  that  of  Mine.  Carnot  in  formation. 

Do>’ald  McLeod  is  a  superb  variety  in  ever.y  way.  An  enor¬ 
mous  flower  carried  on  stiff,  stout  stems,  retaining  its  handsome, 
overlapping  foliage  to  the  bench.  Colour,  bright  fier.y  red, 
reverse  and  edge  of  petals  bright  gold.  Truly  a  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  of  colour,  easily  standing  out  alone  in  its  class. 

William  Duckham  undoubtedly  will  prove  the  novelt.y  of  tlu? 
season.  All  who  have  seen  it,  without  hesitation  pronounce  it 
to  be  the  finest  introduction  in  many  years.  Words  can  scarcely 
do  it  justice.  Habit  of  plant,  stem  and  foliage  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  Its  massive  flowers  are  carried  erect  on  stiff  steins. 
In  colour,  it  stands  alone,  being  a  lovely,  warm  or  glowing  satiny 
pink.  Its  broad,  massive  petals,  many  fully  an  inch  in  width, 
incurving,  with  the  grandest  finish  possible  in  a  Chrysanthemum. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  exhibition  and  commercial  pink 
when  known. 

Harrison  Dick,  a  strong,  good  grower,  with  large,  handsome, 
glossy  foliage,  carried  Avell  up  under  the  flower,  and  retained  to 
the  bench.  A  beautiful  combination  of  bronze  and  yellow,  some¬ 
what  on  the  style  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  of  a  stronger  constitu¬ 
tion.  Flowers  fully  9in  in  diameter. 

Henry  Barnes  is  the  darkest  of  all  the  crimsons  ;  flowers  of 
full  exhibition  size,  reminding  one  of  George  W.  Childs,  only 
three  times  as  large  and  very  much  more  vivid  in  colour. 

Ben  Wells. — In  this  we  have  a  monster  in  size,  yet  a  most 
beautiful,  graceful  flower,  of  a  soft  flesh  colour;  oiie  of  the  mo.st 
vigorous  and  easy  growers. 

Matthew  Smith,  the  largest  of  all  Chrysanthemums,  the  outer 
iretals  at  this  date  reach  1ft  acro.ss;  colour  is  a  combination  of 
yellow  and  bronze. 

Lord  Alverstone  is  a  very  dwarf  grower,  and  undoubtedly 
the  darkest  we  have ;  a  most  fascinating  flower.  The  inner  sid.e 
of  petals  being  so  very  dark,  with  the  golden  reverse  showing  so 
conspicuous,  make  it  altogether  very  attractive. 

Described  under  the  head  “  Early-flowering  Varieties,”  in  the 
same  paper,  are  the  seven  French  varieties,  and  the  following 
English  ones  :  — 

Mrs.  a.  McKinley  i.s  a  fine,  big  bloom  of  buff  and  reddish 
gold— a  bright  colour  that  lights  up  beautifully,  and  we  think 
will  prove  a  taking  variety. 

Ethel  Fitzroy,  a  grand,  glowing  flower  like  an  improved 
Kate  Broomhead,  very  bright  in  colour,  and  round  and  beautiful 
in  form ;  a  stunning  sort  for  cutting  October  15. 
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Miss  Olive  Miller,  a  dainty  lavender  pink,  with  broad  petals 
arranged  in  showy  form.  About  the  prettiest  pink  that  we  have 
seen  at  this  date  (mid-October).  Be.sides  the  above  they  have 
liad  excellent  blooms  of  C.vrrie,  Mr.  Wells’s  early  yellow,  which 
came  into  flower  by  September  lo.  The  colour  and  form  are 
fine.  It  is  of  medium  size  and  a  nice  grower,  but  very  bright 
in  colour.  Where  an  early  red  is  needed,  Goocher’s  Crimson 
will  be  valuable;  it  is  free  and  a  nice  grower,  has  a  rounded 
Daldia-like  flower,  and  would  not  “  burn  ”  if  set  on  fire. 

By  November  1  Lord  Hopetoun  will  be  fully  finished  (it  is 
beautiful  to-day,  October  19,  but  not  ready  to  cut).  It  is  larger 
than  last  year,,  and,  if  anything,  the  colours  are  more  intense — 
bright  scarlet  and  pure  gold. 

S.  T.  Wright  is  not  quite  so  far  along  but  promises  a  large 
.size  and  deeper  shades  of  both  gold  and  yellow. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ORNAMENTAL  FRUITED  KINDS. 

The  following  is  from  Weathers’  “Beautiful  Flowering  Trees 
and  Slitubs  ”  (Simpkin,  London) ; . — Apart  from  the  blossom  or 
foliage,  there  are  many  plants  that  attract  more  attention  during 
the  fruiting  stage  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  cycle  of 
growth.  Some  kinds  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  considered 
ornamental  in  the  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruits  ;  some  in  the  flowers 
and  fruit;  some  in  the  leaves  and  fruit;  and  others  in  the  fruit 
only.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  either  the 
leaves  or  the  blossoms,  as  one  or  the  other  or  both  are  frecpiently 
to  be  met  with.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  have  a  list  of  the  tree.s 
and  shrubs  that  are  particularly  handsome  when  in  fruit,  and  the 
following  may  serve  :  — 

Arbutos  Unedo,  Aucuba  japonica  (foemina),  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera,  Berberis,  Cerasus  (Cherry),  Clematis,  Colutea,  Cotoneaster, 
Crataegus,  Daphne  Mezereum,  Euonymus  europmus,  Gaultheria, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Hymenanthera  crassifolia.  Ilex  (Holly), 
Ligustrum  vulgare  (Privet),  Myrtus  (Myrtle),  Pernettya, 
Phillyrea,  Pyrus,  Ro.sa,  Rubus,  Sambucus  nigra,  Skimmia,  Sym- 
phoricarpus,  Vaccinium,  Viburnum. 

The  Scarlet  Oak. 

This  is  the  se’ason  of  the  year  to  be  looking  out  for  acorns  for 
sowing,  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  good  kinds.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
or  more  sorts  always  called  for  in  larger  quantities  than  others. 
The  Scarlet  is  one  of  them.  Not  only  does  it  make  a  large  and 
handsome  tree,  but  it 
also  has  the  brightest 
foliage  of  all  Oaks  in 
autumn,  and  because 
of  this  it  is  always 
called  for  when  an 
Oak  of  brilliant  fall 
foliage  i  is  required. 

Its  common  name 
Scarlet  Oak,  is  well 
deserved.  A  singular 
feature  (observes  Mr. 

Meehan,  in  the  “Flor¬ 
ists’  Exchange”)  in 
regard  to  the  eolcui’- 
ing  of  the  foliage  in 
autumn,  is  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  very  late  in  the 
season.  Many  other 
Oaks,  and  other  trees, 
colour  before  it,  and 
while  the  foliage  of  the 
Scarlet  is  still  green. 

In  woods  this  Oak  can 
be  told  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  away  by  ■  its 
bright  green  foliage, 
so  prominent  is  it 
among  the  changing 
hues  of  surrounding 
leaves.  Suddenly,  and 
at  last,  the  change 
comes,  and  we  have 
the  brilliant  scarlet. 

The  acorns  of  tlie 
Scarlet  Oak  have 
white  flesh, — a  means 
of  determining  the 
kind  when  there  is 
doubt. 


Built  in  1848 — the  year  in  which  “  our  Journal  ”  was  estab¬ 
lished — this  huge  tropical  stove  was  the  first,  we  believe,  in 
which  iron  was  employed  in  such  .structures.  It  is  3G'2ft  long, 
100ft  wide'  in  tlie  centre,  and  OOft  high.  The  wings  are  50ft  wide 
and  30ft  high.  The  mileacre  of  hot  water  pipes  we  forget.  The 
site  had  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  giving  the  best  possible 
effect,  and  on  the  sunny  south  side  there  is  a  beautiful  geome- 
‘  trical  flower  garden,  a  treat  to  behold  in  spring,  when  the 
•  bulbous  plants  present  their  gorgeous  blossoms;  and  summer 
does  not  lessen  the  variety  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  outlook. 

Mr.  John  C.  Willis,  in  his  invaluable  book  entitled  “  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants  and  Ferns,”  supplies  the  following  diagrammatic  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  different  beds  in  this  house,  which  we  think 
'  might  be  given  here.  The  numbers  signify  the  beds,  the  letters 
the  window  benches. 

Door 


Bench  P 

Bench  B 

Bench 

G 

ft 

.  Bench  C 

Door 

15  14  11 

3  6  7  8 

Bench 

H 

9 

j  Bench  D 

Bench  E 

Bench  A 

Main  Door 


Each  bed  and  stage  contains  certain  genera,  as,  for  instance, 
Pandanales  (the  Pandus  tribe)  in  1,  2,  8 ;  Cycadales  (Cymas, 
Zamia,  Dion,  &c.)  in  12  and  13,  and  elsewhere  ;  Mu.sas  in  11; 
while  in  the  central  beds  (we  write  from  memory)  are  .some  very 
fine  .specimens  of  the  following  Palms :  Cocos  nucifera,  the 
Cocoa-nut  Palm,  which  grows  on  tropical  shores,  and  always 
with  a  bent  trunk;  Sabal  umbraculifera,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  Palmae.;  the  Calamus,  or  Rattan;  Phytelephas  macrocarpa, 
whose  seeds  yield  vegetable  ivory,  and  a  visit  to  No.  2 
Museum  near  the  alpine  garden  will  convince  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  this  remarkable  product.  One  need  not 
mention  others ;  the  ILst  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  possibly  only  a 
few  are  generally  known.  However,  should  any  distant  reader 
visit  London,  let  us  suggest  Kew  as  one  of  the  places  for  vi.sita- 
tion,  and  he  or  she  may  be  .sure  that  the  numerous  features  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  there  will  afford  unbounded  delight. 


A  Monster  Cabb.lge - A  Cabbage  grown  on  Penylan  Hill, 

Cardiff  (according  to  the  “  Western  Mail),  measured  5ft  across 
before  the  outer  leaves  were  removed,  and  weighed  44^Ib.  The 
owner  has  refusd  Ijd.  per  lb.  for  it. 


The  Palin  House,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.. 
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Notes  on  5ome  of  the  Newer  Roses. 

{Continued  from  page  42d.) 

{The  Hose  Analysis.) 

Continuing  with  the  Hybrid  Teas,  in  the  order  of  merit  in  Mr. 
Mawley’s  list  of  the  newer  Roses,  after  Mildred  Grant  we  come 
rightly  to  Bessie  Brown,  which  was  sent  out  before  1900,  and  is  now 
no  doubt  pretty  well  known  to  all  exhibitors;  and  then  to  Florence 
Pemberton,  which  (as  I  have  before  noted)  was  only  sent  out  this 
year,  and  could  hardly  be  rightly  voted  on  by  amateurs  with  much 
confidence,  and  next  to  Alice  Lindsell.  Of  this  I  can  say  nothing,  as 
I  have  only  seen  one  bud,  which  I  have  at  present  in  my  garden  on 
a  “  run  out  ”  budded  stock,  which  I  fear  will  hardly  now  come  to 
perfection. 

Next  comes  Duchess  of  Portland,  which  gained  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Messrs.  Dickson  at  Birmingham  in  1900,  having  been  previously 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
confess,  to  be  rather  too  much  like  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  in  the 
flower,  though  distinct  in  wood  and  foliage.  On  further  acquaintance 
1  have  no  doubt  it  is  distinct,  that  is,  an  expert  would  readily 
distinguish  between  good  strong  representative  blooms  of  each 
variety,  and  would  name  them  correctly.  But  when  grown  weakly, 
as  the  flowers  would  often  be  in  the  garden  of  one  who  is  not  an 
exhibitor,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  one  would  find  them  so  much 
alike  to  his  eyes  that  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  have  both 
varieties.  This  is  not  meant  to  detract  from  its  merits  or  desirability 
as  an  exhibition  Rose,  nor  yet  to  assert  that  it  is  not  as  good  or  better 
than  the  other,  but  merely  that  the  ordinary  gardener  who  wants 
especially  distinctness  in  colour  svould  hardly  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  have  both. 

The  descriptions  of  the  colours  of  Duchess  of  Portland  and  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  are  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  the  former  has  more 
of  yellow  in  it  than  the  latter.  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  both  with  a  new  Rose  not  mentioned  in  the  list, 
Perle  von  Godesberg  (Schneider  or  Lambert  {?),  1902),  which  is  spoken 
of  as  a  golden  yellow  sport  from  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  I  had  a  good 
bloom  of  it  a  short  time  ago  from  a  strong  “  run  out  ”  shoot,  and 
comparing  it  with  two  ordinary  autumnal  flowers  of  the  other  two 
varieties,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Duchess  of  Portland  was  a  little  (but 
only  a  very  little)  more  yellow'  than  Kaiserin  Augusta,  but  rather 
larger  and  a  little  different  in  shape,  and  that  Perle  von  Godesberg 
was  a  trifle  the  yellowest  of  three,  but  identical  with  Kaiserin  in 
every  other  respect ;  and  that,  to  the  ordinary  cultivator,  if  not  grown 
strongly  all  three  varieties  would  be  practically  white.  I  gather, 
however,  from  Paul  and  Son’s  new  catalogue  that  Perle  von  Godesberg 
is  “  variable  in  colour,  sometimes  almost  orange,  sometimes  almost 
creamy  white.”  As  to  Duchess  of  Portland,  it  is  well  worth  growing 
by  an  exhibitor,  but  I  should  not  give  it  nearly  so  high  a  place  ;  I 
would  put  certainly  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  and  I  think  also  Mamie, 
above  it ;  in  fact,  these  two  would  come  here  in  my  list  of  H.T.’s. 

Papa  Lambert  comes  next  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  list  (which  of  course 
I  ought  not  to  call  his  list,  as  it  is  the  result  of  an  election),  and  a 
splendid  Rose  it  is,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  nurserymen’s  stands,  but  not 
in  my  own  garden,  either  as  cut-back  or  maiden  ;  and  this  is  well 
confirmed  by  the  election,  as  it  obtained  123  points  from  nurserymen 
and  only  88  from  amateurs.  It  is  of  fine  robust  growtli,  and  i  can 
quite  believe  it  was  merely  bad  fortune  that  I  did  not  get  a  single 
good  bloom  of  it  from  six  or  eight  standard  plants,  maiden  and  cut¬ 
back;  perhaps  it  is  better  as  a  dwarf. 

Of  Gladys  Harkness,  the  next  on  the  list,  I  have  one  bloom  very 
nearly  out,  but  I  can  say  nothing  of  it  at  present  except  that  it 
certainly  is  not  white,  and  that  is  something  to  say  of  a  H.T.  now-a- 
days.  .Lady 'Moyra  Beauclerc,  the  next  on  the  list,  is  a  very  fine 
Rose  indeed,  in  my  estimation.  I  won  the  Silver  Medal  as  best  H.P. 
or .  H.T.  with  it  at  Norwich  this  year,  and  exhibited  it  with 
success  at  almost  every  show.  It  is  very  fine  indeed  in  shape,  large, 
and  of  beautiful  colour,  which  is  brightest  in  the  half-developed 
blooms.  I  am  surprised  it  did  not  gain  the  Gold  Medal,  which  has 
been  given,  at  times,  to  far  inferior  Roses.  I  have  only  grown  it  at 
present  as  a  standard,  and  expect  that  as  a  dwarf  the  shoots  require 
to  be  staked,  for  though  the  growth  is  not  weak  it  is  rather  slender 
and  the  blooms  pendulous.  It  is  a  Rose  which  exhibitors  cannot 
afford  to  be  without.  Edith  D’Ombrain,  the  next  on  the  list,  has  not 
yet  bloomed  with  me,  so  I  cannot  speak  of  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  prepotent  (as  breeders  would  say)  is  the 
strain  of  Baroness  Rothschild  (to  w’hich  both  Mabel  Morrison  and 
Merveille  de  Ijyon  belong) ;  both  Her  Majesty  and  Robert  Scott, 
especially  the  latter,  show  it  plainly.  The  latter  would  have  been 
very  much  improved  if  it  had  gained  only  a  little  more  of  the  very 
pointed  shape  of  its  parent,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant;  it  is  of  better  form 
than  Merveille  de  Lyon,  but  much  w’anting  in  tho  elegance  of  form 
which  is  the  charm  of  most  of  the  new  H.T.’s.  Nevertheless,  it  is 


often  good,  requiring  hot  weather  and  impatient  of  rain,  but  very 
free-flowering  and  a  good  autumnal. 

Liberty  (A.  Dickson  A  Sons,  1900)  is  another  new  H.T.  which  is 
not  unfrequently  show'n  by  nurserymen,  though  amateurs  will  seldom 
get  it  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  It  has  also  with  me  not  proved  a 
very  good  grower  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  splendid  Show  Rose 
indeed — magnificent  in  form,  a  good  laster,  and  of  that  splendid 
bright  crimson  colour,  which  is  just  what  we  are  wanting  in  H.T.’e. 
A  larger  and  strong-growing  Liberty,  if  you  please,  Messrs.  Dickson. 
— W.  R.  Raillem. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Peculiar  Plant  Names. 


Other  than  the  name  known  to  the  botanist,  a  plant  or 
flower  bears  many  a  common  name,  quite  sufficient  for  the 
ordinai’y  individual.  It  is,  no  doubt,  better  to  be  able  to 
correctly  name  a  plant,  but  as  so  many  have  such  long  and  un¬ 
pronounceable  designations,  it  is  little  wonder  the  common  ones 
are  oftener  used,  even  in  the  best  nurseries  and  gentlemen’s 
gardens,  these  being  more  easily  committed  to  memory. 

There  are  many  familiar  plants  bearing  a  number  of  names 
with  which  the  reader  may  be  unacquainted,  because  in  many 
instances  the  names  are  local.  Some  of  these  names  are  most 
curious,  sufficiently  so  to  make  one  wonder  how  they  were  origi¬ 
nated,  as  there  is  not  always  anything  in  the  growth  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plant  or  flower  to  suggest  a  cause  for  so  naming  it. 
For  example,  in  the  Bone-flower,  “  Apes-on-Horseback,”-  how 
many  would  recognise  the  common  double  Dai.sy — Beilis  perennis  ? 
Then  the  pretty  and  ea.sily  grown  Sax-ifraga  sarmentosa,  so  useful 
for  a  hanging  basket,  is  known  also  as  Creeping  Sailor,  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Mother-o’-Thousands,  and  the  Wandering  Jew. 

In  Linaria  vulgaris  some  will  recognise  the  Toadflax,  Egg.s- 
and-Bacon,  and  Buttered  Haycocks.  Another  well-known  plant 
having  a  number  of  curious  names  is  Phalaris  arundinacea  varie- 
gata.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  garden ;  in  fact,  one  can 
hardly  pass  a  cottage  in  the  country  wuthout  finding  a  border 
of  this  pretty  Grass  in  front,  it  grows  so  profusely.  It  wull  force 
ca.si]y,  and  will  be  found  mo.st  useful  for  cutting  when  other 
foliage  is  scarce.  Almost  everyone  will  recognise  it  under  one 
of  the  following  names,  viz.  :  Ribbon  Grass,  Sword  Grass,  Bride’s 
Laces,  French  Grass,  Painted  Grass,  Lady’s  Laces,  Lady’s  Gar¬ 
ters,  Silver  Grass,  Lady  Grass,  or  Gardener’s  Garters. 

Love-in-a-Mist,  Lady-in-the-Bower,  Love-in-a-Puzzle,  or 
Devil-in-a-Bush  are  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  flower 
of  Nigella  damascena.  One  Avould  think  His  Satanic  Majesty 
had  quite  a  large  acquaintance  with  our  garden  subjects,  judging 
by  the  number  of  plants  coupled  with  his  name,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  among  them  being  the  Devil’s  Apple,  or  Mandrake,  a 
poisonous  hardy  perennial  herb,  rarely  grown,  and  having 
curiously  shaped  roots.  The  Devil’s  Candlestick,  or  Catmint 
(Nepeta  Glechoma)  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  trailing  perennial, 
.suitable  for  borders,  edgings,  rockeries,  or  baskets.  Devil’s  Fig 
(Argemone  mexicana),  known  also  as  the  Mexican  Poppy,  Thistle 
Oil  Plant,  Infernal  Fig,  Yellow  Thistle,  and  Prickly  Poppy,  is  a 
very  pretty  hardy  annual  bearing  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  some¬ 
what  like  Poppies,  as  some  of  its  names  I  imply.  The  Devil’s 
Garter  (Convolvulus  .sepium)  is  the  common  garden  Bindweed. 
It  is  sometimes  recommended  for  quickly  covering  trellises,  old 
tree  stumps,  &c.,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  to' do  without  it  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  this  weed  getting  out  of  bounds.  Among 
other  names  we  have  Devil  Wood,  0.smanthus  americanus ; 
Devil’s  Bean,  Capparis  cynophallophora ;  Devil’s  Bit,  Scabiosa 
succisa  ;  Devil’s  Herb,  Plumbago  scandens  ;  Devil’s  Milk,  Euphor- 
bia,helioscopia ;  and  Devil’s  Trumpet,  Datura  Stramonium. 

Countryman’s  Treacle  sounds  peculiar,  a  name  given  to  Ruta 
graveolens,  the  common  Rue,  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  A’^iola 
tricolor,  Heartsease,  or  Pansy  is  also  nameid  Three-faces-under- 
a-hood.  Kiss  Me,  Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate,  Kis.s-me-ere-I-rise, 
and  Jump-up-and-kiss-me.  How  a  dwarf  growing  plant  like  the- 
Pansy  came  by  the  latter  name  is  a  puzzle.' 

'  Lady’s  Fingers  and  Foxgloves  everyone!  is  acquainted  with, 
but  I  fail  to  see  what  there  is  in  Digitalis Ipurpurea  to  suggest 
Dead  Men’s  Bells.  Jatropha  gossypifolia,  a  stove  flowering  plant, 
has  the  suggestive  name  of  Belly-ache  Bush,  and  is  also,  called 
the  Physic  Nut.  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  a  useful  little  rockery 
plant  having  prettily  marbled  foliage,  has  a  number  of  peculiar 
names,  of  which  perhaps  the  Beggar’s  Basket  is  the  most  curious. 
Other  names  for  it  are  the  Sea  Bugloss,  Jerusalem  Cowslip, 
Bedlam  Cowslip,  and  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Honeysuckle.  Colchi- 
cum  autumnale,  or  Autumn  Crocus,  Fog  Crocus,  Michaelmas 
Crocus,  and  Meadow  Saffron  is  also  called  Naked  Ladies,  no  doubt 
from  the  flowers  appearing  without  any  foliage. 

There  are  many  other  quaint  and  curious  names  I  could 
mention,  but  the  foregoing  should  be  sufficient,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  to  show  that  a  lot  of  interesting  and  amusing  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  beauties  of  nature  in  our  gardens  may 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  plants  and  their  various  names. — 
J.  W.  J.,  Oswestry. 
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NOTES 


OTICES 


Dartmouth  Show. 

The  show  was  held  on  Wedneisday,  November  4.  A  spirit  of 
competition  ruled  the  neighbourhood.  The  Mayoress  opened 
the  show  in  the  presence'  of  a  large  number  of  people. 


The  American  Parks. 

Our  contemporary,  “  American  Gardening,”  which  we 
announced  as  having  changed  hands  at  Mr.  Withers’  death,  is 
now  devoting  .some  pages  weekly  to  news  of  the  American  parks 
and  parkmen.  This  department  is  being  edited  by  G.  A.  Parker, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  has  the  knowledge  of  parks  of 
the  country  which  had  come  to  him  by  being  (for  three  years) 
chairman  of  the  Park  Census  Committee,  the  advantage  of  a 
collection  of  park  reports  (over  1,600),  and  his  corre,spondence 
with  ^rark  people  (now  numbering  over  4,400  letters),  which  fits 
him  for  the  work.  A  weekly  circular  letter  is  sent  round  to  the 
leading  parks,  in  order  to  obtain  information. 


Chudleigh  Show. 

Mr.  Abraham,  Lord  Clifford’s  gardener  at  Clmdleigh,  at  Clnul- 
leigh  Chry'santhemuin  Show  last  week,  won  for  the  third  year 
Mr.  St.  Maur’s  cup  for  the  best  collection  of  Japanese  cut  blooms. 
Mr.  Abraham  also  won  the  committee’s  special  prize  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show.  A  new  Viok't,  “Lady  Clifford,”  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Abraham. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members 
were  elected,  making  a  total  of  eighty  this  year  to  date.  Seven 
members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay 
for  the  month  was  £21  12s. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.  ' 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Institution  O'f  Civil  Kngineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
mimster,  S.W.,  cn  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.  at  7.30  p.m.  when 
papers  will  be  read  on  the  following  subject  : — “  The  Great  Du.st- 
fall  of  Februai'y  21  and  22,  1903,  and  its  Origin.”  1.  By  Hugh 
Robert  Mill,  d'Sc.,  LL.D.  2.  By  R.  G.  K.  Lempfert,  M.A. 

The  Ether  Treatment. 


Horticulture  and  Home  Industry. 

The  Horticultural  and  Home  Industrial  Society  in  connection 
with  Mes.srs.  J.  S.  Fry  and  Son.s,  Limited,  Bristol,  has  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  and  distribution.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fry,  president 
of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  his  opening  address 
said  he  hoped  the  annual  meeting  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
more  tO'  be  held!  in  connection  with  the  society.  The  event  of 
the  evening  having  arrived,  the  distribution  of  prizes  won  at  the 
last  flower  show  was  made  by  the  president  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry, 
after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  vice-pre.sidents, 
and  patrons  for  their  hearty  support  during  the  past  year  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Cardiff  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  W'.  W.  Pettigrew,  the  able  parks  superintendent  of 
Cardiff,  gave  an  extremely  interesting  account  to  the  Cardiff 
Naturalists’  Society  on  the  botanical  garden  in  Roath  Park.  The 
Naturalists^  Society,  so  far  back  as  1888,  displayed  practical  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  botany,  and  by  their  directions  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  catalogued  and  labelled  all  the  trees  in  the 
Sophia  Gardens.  That  enterprise,  however,'  proved  a  failure, 
because  there  was  not  adequate  supervision,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew’s 
labours  were  nullified  by  mischievous  boys,  who  tore  away  the 
labels.  When  the  Roath  Park  was  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  late  Lord  Bute,  the  Cardiff  naturalists  again  took  up  the 
matter,  and  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Cardiff  Corporation. 
Prominent  among  that  deputation  was  the  late  Mr.  Sonley 
Johnstone,  who  in  the  columns  of  the  “  South  Wales  Echo  ”  had 
directed  attention  to  Cardiff’s  need  in  the  matter  of  facilities 
for  the  study  of  botany.  The  Naturalists’  Society  asked  the 
Corporation  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  park  as  a  botanical 
garden,  and  the  Council,  wdth  characteristic  readiness,  at  once 
granted  their  petition.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  borough 
engineer,  they  allocated  that  portion  of  the  park  lying  between 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  and  the  lake!  embankment,  measuring  in 
all  fifteen  acres.  Under  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew’s  supervision  the 
botanical  garden  ha.si  from  unpretentious  beginnings  grown  into 
probably  the  finest  in  Wales.  In  the  first  year  Mr.  Pettigrew 
managed  a  collection  of  some  300  herbaceous  plants,  and  about 
forty  or  fifty  different  species  of  trees  and  shinibs.  To-day  there 
are  between  1,200  and  1,300  different  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
borders,  and  between  350  and  400  different  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  usefulne.ss  of  the  garden  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again.  It  supplies  the  University  College  with  a  great 
amount  of  their  material  for  the  botany  class,  also  the  Technical 
schools  and  the  Board  schools,  whO'  are  now  taking  up  Nature 
study.  Mr.  Pettigrew  informed  his  audience  that  there  was 
plenty  of  room  yet  for  improvement,  and  instanced  the  need  of 
glass  structures  in  which  to  grow  the  purely  tropical  plants  and 
also  some  of  the  Alpine  orders.  The  lecture,  which  was  closely 
followed  by  the  audience,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  splendid 
pictures  of  the  plants  in  the  Roath  Park  botanical  garden. 


In  order  to  obtain  flowers  out  of  their  natural  Season,  it  is 
possible  to  retard  their  growth  at  an  early  stage  by  placing  the 
plants  in  cold,  dry  houses,  and  then  to  force  them  later  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  or  it  is  possible  to  stimulate 
the  young  buds  into  premature  development  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  effects  of  ether.  M.  A.  Maumene,  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  etherisation  system,  disPusses'  its  scientific  and  practical 
aspects  in  the  “  Revue  Scientifi(|ue.”  He  maintains  that  not  only  ^ 
do  plants  develop  more  cjuickly  after  being  etherised,  but  that' 
development  is  more  regular  and  complete. 

Honour  to  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  Edinburgh. 

We  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  the  members  assembled  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  WaiTiston,  unani¬ 
mously  elected  Mr.  M.  Todd  an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Association  for  the  long  and  varied  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Association,  more  especially  as  having  contributed  for  many 
years  many  valuable  and  artistic  exhibits.  Mr.  Todd  occasioirally 
contributes  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  He  is  one'  of  the 
best  known  florists  in  Scotland,  and  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  horticulture  in  the  northern 
kingdom. 

Suggested  Amalgamation  of  East  Kent  Gardeners’  Societies. 

The  idea  emanating  from  the  Canterbury  Gardeners’  Society 
with  respect  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  East  Kent  Gardener.s’ 
Societies  appears  to  be  receiving  attention  on  all  hands,  .says  the 
“Folkestone  Express.”  Mr.  Woodcock,  of  the  Canterbury 
society,  at  a  meeting  gave  an  able  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
amalgamation  scheme.  Ho  observed  that  nearly  every  village 
had  a  society,  and  it  was  wished  to  amalgamate  all  these  in  East 
Kent  for  mutual  encouragement  and  assistance.  The  first  show' 
should  be  held  in  Canterbury,  and  after  that  the  place  of  the 
exhibition  would  be  decided  by  ballot,  each  society  eventually 
having  the  show  in  its  own  village. 

r 

•  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  i 

Exhibits  at  the  latest  meeting  were  numerous  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castlo,  exhibited,  a  nice  collection  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums;  a  special  cultural  certificate  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Waldie,  Lament,  showed  a  vase  of  very  handsome 
Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Fraser,  gardener,  Kilravock,  sent  two 
handsome  plants  of  Soleil  d’Oetobre  Chrj'saiithemum.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  St.  Leonards,  sent  small  plants  of  Turnford  Hall  Begonia, 
and ’a  sport  from  it.  Mr.  Todd,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
exhibited  a  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  choice  Roses  from  the 
open  grounds  of  his  gardens  at  Musselburgh;  also  a  beautiful 
plant  of  the  handsome  Cape  Gooseberry,  Physalis  Franchetti,  and 
a  splendid  vase  of  cut  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Callicarpa 
purpurea,  from  Mr.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  was  very  interc-sting. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 
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Science  at  Wisley. 


Tlie  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  invited  ,sngge.stions  as  to  what  scientific  inves¬ 
tigations  might  be  undertaken  in  the  new  garden  at  Wisley. 
Might  I  suggest  the  subject  of  the  colouring  of  Apples,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  which  is  apiiearing  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture? 
Anyone  intent  upon  ab.solute  daylight  on  the  question  of 
colouring,  might  proceed  in  the  next  dry  season  to  gently 
and  rejpeatedly  spray  Apples  about  August  without  wetting  the 
ground  materially,  so  as  to  cool  it,  while  other  trees  of  like 
varieties  might  have  a  good  drenching  off  and  on,  besides 
syringing.  If  a  difference  becomes  apparent  in  the  colouring, 
the  result  might  be  conclusive  as  to  first  cause.  That  the  effect 
of  copious  artificial  waterings  in  dry  seasons  acts  .similarly  to 
rain  seems  meanwhile  a  better  means  for  drawing  the  right 
inference  than  any  other  suggestion  as  to  the  causes  of  colouring 
in  Apples.— H.  H.  R.  ^ 


Grapes  at  the  Chiswick  Show. 

I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  famous  exhibition  of 
fruit  at  Chiswick  made  any  very  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  visitors  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  varied  Grape  classes. 
Whether  the  absence  of  the  anticipated  standard  was  due  to 
the  dignified  environment — the  famous  vinerj^ — or  the  unsuitable 
staging  space,  remains  unsaid.  Certainly  the  narrow'  side  stages 
were  far  from  being  unsuitable  to  display  high-class  Grapes  at 
their  best,  and  there  were  many  comments  on  the  generally  low 
standard  of  ([uality  compared  with  what  has  been  associated 
witli  the  R.H.S.  and  the  Crystal  Palace  shows  of  the  past.  The 
greatest  disappointment  naturally  centred  itself  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  eighteen  bunches  and  twelve  bunches  respectively.  In 
the  fir,st  named,  only  one  competitor  came  forward,  and*  those 
who  remember  so  clearly  the  triumphs  of  the  Elvaston  fruits 
this  year,  naturally  expected  great  things  in  reserve.  It  is, 
however,  only  just  to  say  that  the  merits  of  individual  exhibits 
are  only  fairly  guaged  by  competition.  “  W’alk  over  ”  exhibits 
are  ne'rer  interesting  to  anyone,  not  even  to^  the  “  winner,”  and 
it  cannot  be  accounted  less  than  melancholy  that  so  poor  an 
exhibition  should  await  inspection  by  the  patrons  of  the  Society. 
Only  one  reason  can  be  assigned  to  account  for  it,  and  that  is 
the  money  value  of  the  prizes  offered.  At  many  provincial 
exhibtions  better  prizes  are  given  for  smaller  exhibits.  Such 
prizeis  allow  of  no  margin  when  out-of-pocket  expenses  are  paid. 

Then,  again,  three  bunches  are  too  many  to  expect;  two 
bunches  in  six  varieties  would  be  ample,  and  would  make  an 
exhibition  far  superior  in  all-round  merit.  It  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  in  the  separate  classes  that  the  third  bunch  often 
fell  below-  the  standard, of  the  other  two,  and  this  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  familiar  to  every  exhibitor.  The  class  iirovided  for  twelve 
bunches,  in  four  varieties,  found  no  entrj-  at  all.  When  one 
reflects  on  the  fine  shows  of  Grapes  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  past  years  a  feeling  of  disappointment  is  inseparable ;  be¬ 
cause  w'hat  was  possible  then  is,  or  ought  to  be,  just  as  much 
60  now-. 

Grapes  that  gave  evidence  of  the  finest  finish  from  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  point  of  view  were  Mrs.  Pince,  Madresfield  C'ourt,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  fii-st  named  were  staged  in  beau¬ 
tiful  condition,  as  also  were  Madresfield  by  one  or  two  .growers. 
Muscats  were  the  more  numerous,  and  as  varied  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  of  colour.  The  third  prize  exhibit  had  the  deepest 
coloured  fruit  we  remember  to  have  seen  this  year,  and  hanging 
on  the  A  iue  with  the  acenmpanving  shade  of  the  leaves  it  must 
have  appeared  intense.  The  light' afforded  by  the  Great  Vinery 
was  not  an  ideal  one  to  present  the  colours  of  any  Grapes  at 
their  best,  but  it  did  not  hinder  the  contra.st  of  the  golden 
tints  of  the  man.v  bunche.s  on  view-.  The  exhibit  under  notice 
would  undoubtedly  have  found  more  favour  from  the  judges 
were  not  the  berries  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  bunches 
shrivelled,  through  exposure  to  .sun.  The  Muscat  class  was  the 
strongest  conte.sted  one  in  the  show,  and  brought  together 
some  exceptionally  fine  fruit.  Alicantes  were  less  meritorious 
in  bunch,  and  certainly  deficient  in  colour,  compared  with  some 
former  exhibitions  we  have  seen.  That  some  excellent  Grapes 
were  brought  together  in  the  class  need  no  emphasis;  but 
the  Alicante  is  a  Grape  familiari.sed  by  massive,  jet-black 
bunches,  so  that  one  is  exemsed  in  the  expectancy  to  find  them 
in  their  better  form  at  so  convenient  a  season  and  at  so  digni¬ 
fied  a  show.  One  exhibit  did  present  the  characteristic  jet- 


black  berry  and  the  den.se  bloom  of  Alicante,  but  many  more 
were  deficieait  in  both. 

Of  Black  Hamburghs,  some  w-ere  good,  others  very  common¬ 
place  ;  indeed,  critical  onlookers  whispered  loudly  that  some  of 
the  Grapes  would  scarcely  do  credit  to  a  local  village  show. 
Neither  Mrs.  Pearson  nor  Golden  Queen  make  attractive 
exhibition  Grapes,  the  colour  being  dull  and  the  berries  under¬ 
sized.  Still  they  possess  a  quality  superior  to  some  other 
Grapes  of  more  showy  character,  and  are  useful  in  winter. 

In  the  smaller  Muscat  vinery,  the  Grapes  comprising  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  collections  of  mixed  fruit  (nine  dishes  and  six  dishes) 
were  seen  to  much  better  advantage,  and  from  each  of  the  three 
exhibitors-^Me.ssrs.  Goodacre,  Lock,  and  Mitchell — came  excel¬ 
lent,  if  not  the  best.  Grapes  in  the  show,  of  both  black  and 
white  varieties. — R.  A.  W. 

- - 

Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth. 

Recently  you  published  a  letter  describing  the  good  fruiting 
and  selling  qualities  of  this  variety.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  why  so  handsome,  solid,  and  useful  an  Apple  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  generally  accepted  “  best  fifteen  ”  ?  I  should  be 
obliged  to  correspondents  for  information. — E.  D. 

- e#** - 

Millipedes  and  Centipedes. 

The  little  leaflet  on  the  above  insects,  reproduced  in  last 
week’s  Journal,  cannot  be  expepted  to  give  more  than  brief 
details,  but  I  mu.st  remark  that  some  of  the  centipedes  are  not 
deserving  of  the  good  character  given  to  the  family.  It  is 
true,  as  the  structure  of  the' jaws  shows,  they  are  not  herbivorous, 
and,  above  ground  or  below,  employ  themselves  in  hunting  other 
insects;  still,  fruit  has  its  attractions  for  them.  The  chief 
sinner  is  Geophilus  longicornus.  This  sinuous  .species  takes  or 
makes  an  opening  in  a  Plum  or  Apricot,  winding  its  way 
into  the  stone,  round  which  it  coils  itself.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  eater  of  stone  fruit  frequently  bites  a  centipede  in 
two  ;  perhaps  swallows  part  unawares.  Again,  it  is  very  observ¬ 
able  that  several  species  are  luminous,  mostly  during  .spring  or 
autumn.  This  is  i^articularly  the  case  with  G.  subterraneus, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fact,  has  also  received  the  name 
of  the  Electric  centipede.  Its  light,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  bo  electrical,  but  rather  of  the  nature  of  phosphorescence. 
It  is  observable  along  the  joints  of  the  body,  and  it  is,  unlike 
the  glowworm  in  this  respect,  that  the  light  is  deposited  along 
its  path  as  it  crawls,  and  may  be  seen  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  insect,  though  it  soon  fades.  No  doubt  it  answers  some 
purpose. — Entomologist. 

The  Colouring  of  Apples. 

The  somewhat  diffuse  length  of  the  contributions  to  your 
columns  on  this  .subject,  do  not  aiipear  to  traverse  my  more 
concise,  and  yet  broader,  hypothesis  on  page  380.  The  former 
do  not  advance  beyond  the  analytical  point  of  view,  wliile  I 
reach  the  bedrock  itself  by  the  synthetical  process.  The  first 
cause  of  the  cooling  of  summer  conditions  is  usually  rain.  The 
.soil  is  cooled,  and  nitrification  (and  with  it  expansion  of  fruit)  is 
retarded.  We  all  know-  of  the  exuberant  growth  of  tropical 
vegetation,  which  is,  of  course,  the  consequence  of  the  higher 
state  of  nitrification  of  the  soil  from  the  sun’s  greater  intensity. 
The  reverse  action  follows  from  the  cooling  of  the  ground  in  our 
own  land.  The  incidence  of  cooling  of  the  air,  and  rough  winds 
springing  up,  are  phenomena  that  accompany  the  advent  of  rainy 
weather.  Nitrification  is  therefore  probably  the  most  essential 
one  in  the  problem  of  fruit  colouring.  It  may  be  tacitly  admitted 
that  the  chemical  process  set  up  by  the  sun’s  heat  acting  directly 
on  the  fruit,  independently  of  heat  developing  in  the  soil,  is 
lirobably  the  element  which  induces  colouring  (of  course,  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  fruit),  and  takes  place  when  fruit  expansion 
is  retarded  by  cooler  conditions,  and  energy  is  liberated  to 
another  purpose.  Mr.  Willis’s  citation  on  page  417  of  foreign 
authorities  may  cover  the  ground  fairly  well  bv  their  reference 
to  the  beautiful  carmine-red  in  the  upper  cells,  the  element 
which  ensures  colouring.  The  process  referred  to  by  me, 
“the  fall  of  temperature,”  is  here  also  emphasised.  Frosty 
conditions,  of  course,  usually  only  follow  fruit  gathering  in  these 
parts.  In  relation  to  the  experiments  also  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Willis,  whether  various  manures  affect  the  colouring,  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  range  of  such  experiments,  locally 
practised,  would  have  only  limited  application.  The  inineral 
substances  in  the  soil  would  have  more  effect  on  colouring  than 
mere  fertilisers.  The  very  various  characters  present  in  fruit 
from  different  localities  is  probably  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  minerals  of  various  kinds  in  the  soil. 

Apples  from  warmer  climes  than  ours,  referred  to  by  “  Pro¬ 
vincial,”  their  relatively  high  colouring  is,  of  course,  a  response 


to  the  yet  fuller  action  of  our  great  orb  on  the  surface  of  the 
fruit  itself  in  those  regions ;  the  expression  of  the  action  and 
conv'ersion  into  yet  richer  tints  than  with  us  being  its  e-quivalent, 
when  in  due  time  rain  follows.  The  “cold  snap,”  of  course, 
affects  the  soil  that  is  in  a  high  state  of  nitrification,  but  it 
usually  comes  about  by  rainy  weather  setting  in,  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  not  “  in  spite  of  the  rain,”  as  “  Sunny  South  ” 
opines,  that  fruits  colour,  but  from  its  cooling  influence. — 
H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup, 


Large  Potatoes. 


Having  seen  a  few  different  accounts  of  large  Potatoes,  I 
have  been  led  to  pen  these  few  remarks  of  my  experience  with 
the  Potato  Up-to-Date.  This  season  I  planted  a  few  tubers 
which  have  yielded  the  heaviest  Potatoes  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
lifted  one  tuber  making  the  remarkable  weight  of  21bs  IS^ozs, 
and  a  very  good  shaped  tuber  it  was.  I  also  lifted  one  root  with 
six  fine,  even  tubers,  fit  for  any  exhibition  table,  the  six  weigh¬ 
ing  7Ibs.  There  were  also  three  smaller  tubers  on  the  same  root, 
juaking  the  total  weight  of  71bs  lO^ozs.  There  were  a  good 
many  of  the  tubers  weighing  Iflbs,  and  not  one  diseased  tuber 
in  the  whole  crop.  Is  there  any  record  of  a  heavier  Potato  than 
the  above? — W.  B.,  Kent. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

{Queen  Alexandra  Chrysanthemum  Prize,  1903.) 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
“  Queen  Alexandra  Prize”  is  not  out  of  place.  Does,  our  friend, 
“Interested”  (page  401),  think  that  the  gardeners  in  a  town 
can  compete  against  gardeners  from  the  country?  I  say  no!  the 
town  gardener  never  has  a  look  in.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  a 
great  credit  to  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  to  think  of  giving  the  gardeners  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  a  class  to  themselves.  I  can  inform  “  Interested  ”  that 
there  are  as  good  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  at  the  present  time,  as  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  I  can  as.sure  our  friend  “  Interested  ”  that  there 
will  be  a  big  competition  for  the  “  Queen  Alexandra  Prize.” 
Following  uji  the  remark  made  by  another  friend,  “  Anglo-Scot,” 
page  41G,  I  would  say  that  if  a  vote  was  taken  at  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  As.sociation’s  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  a  great  majority  vote  in  favour  of  the  “  Queen 
Alexandra  Prize.”  It  is,  I  may  say,  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
gardeners  that  are  the  main.spring  of  the  Association.  They 
are  nearly  all  town  gardeners  that  attend  the  mcetiufis  of  the 
Association  ;  and  I  think  that  they  (the  town  gardeners)  deserve 
a  class  to  themselves  for  their  trouhle.  If  our  friends  (“In¬ 
terested”  and  “Anglo-Scot”)  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  Edinburgh,  they  will  see  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith  gardeners  are  second  to  none. — W.  W.  S. 

[We  have  no  wish  to  take  .sides  in  this  controversy,  but  w'e 
would  observe  that  if  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  growers  are 
“  second  to  none,”  why  is  there  any  need  to  shut  off  culti¬ 
vators  from  the  other  parts  of  Scotland  or  England?  To  won 
in  open  competition  would  surely  be  the  greater  honour. — Ed.] 

- - 

Farmyard  Manure. 

{Continued  fromp.  423.) 


Treatment  of  Dung  in  the  Homestead. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  the  escape 
of  licjuids,  for  these  hold  the  larger  and  much  more  valuable 
part  of  the  plant  food.  These  may  drain  into  the  ground  if  the 
floor  of  the  yard  or  dung-heap  be  porous,  therefore  the  surface 
on  which  the  mass  rests  must  be  water-tight.  More  frecjiuently, 
perhaps,  they  are  allowed  to  run  away  in  a  surface  stream,  and 
unless  this  can  be  led  on  to  a  meadow  or  other  field,  the  loss 
may  be  very  serious.  The  floor  of  the  dungstcads  should  not 
only  be  impervious  to  the  passage  of  licjuids,  but  it  should  have 
a  clistinct  slope  backwards,  so  that  the  fi'ont  is  2ft  or  3ft  higher 
than  the  back.  No  doubt  concrete  is  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  floor,  but  no  great  waste,  if  any,  will  take  place 
through  a  foot  of  well-beaten  clay  oyerlaid  by  rubble. 

Over-heating  is  productive  of  loss  in  various  directions.  The 
heat  that  is  always  more  or  less  associated  with  a  mass  of  dung 
shows  that  actual  burning  is  going  on,  and,  in  the  process, 
nitrogen  escapes  into  the  air.  The  weight  of  organic  matter  is 
also  reduced,  and  as  part  of  the  value  of  farmyard  manure  is 
clue  to  its  being  a  bulky  organic  substance,  it  is  undesirable 
to  have  this  substance  largely  consumed  in  the  dung-heap. 
During  a  winter’s  storage  the  loss  of  weight  will  usually  he 


about  20  to  30  per  cent.,  but  it  may  be  double  this,  and  when 
the  loss  is  exceesive  the  capacity  of  the  masis  to  suck  up  ancl 
retain  liquids  is  correspondingly  reduced.  Moderate  decom¬ 
position  cannot  be  avoided,  and  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  if 
no  loss  has  occurred  by  drainage,  and  but  little  by  the  air,  the 
smaller  mass  will  contain  practically  all  the  original  plant  food, 
and  this,  too, -in  a  more  portable  and  convenient  form.  If, 
for  instance,  5  tons  have  shrunk  to  4  tons,  the  value  of  the 
latter  quantity  should  be  as  great  as  the  former,  so  that  if 
5  tons  of  fresh  dung  are  worth  1.5s. — i.e.  3s.  per  ton— 4  tons 
of  matured  dung  will  still  he  worth  15s. — i.e.,  3s.  9d.  per  ton. 

Over-heating  is  avoided  by  keeping  the  ma.ss  well  com¬ 
pressed  ;  and  this  i.s  secured  by  the  treading  of  animals — as 
in  yards,  courts,  or  boxe.s^ — or  by  wheeling  each  barrow-load 
or  cart-load  over  what  was  there  before,  or,  by  loading  on  soil 
or  rotten  turf.  The  mass  should  also  be  kept  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
liquids.  With  dung  of  a  very  dry  character  (horsC'  manure), 
especially  in  a  covered  dungstead,  it  may  be  desirable  to  add 
water,  but  only  if  there  is  no  chance  of  supeidluous  moisture 
escaping  by  drainage. 

If  manure  is  stored  in  a  compact,  deep  dungstead,  with  a 
properly  constructed  floor,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
getting  more  water  than  falls  directly  on  it  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow,  there  is  no  need  to  cover  it  in.  Loss  by  excessive 
washing  can  be  better  prevented  by  other  means  than  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  roof  over  the  mass.  It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  of 
a  covered  dung-heap  will  be  greatest  in  a  district  of  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  but  in  any  case  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  to  provide  a 
roof  for  the  dungstead  unless  it  can  be  also  used  as  a  cattle-shed. 

Many  farmers  prevent  lo.ss  due  to  escaping  liquids  by  leading 
these  directly  on  to  the  land,  or  by  conducting  them'  to  a  tank 
which  is  periodically  emptied  into  a  liquid  manure  cart  and 
distributed  over  the  land.  If  the  character  and  lie  of  the  fields 
suit  such  methods  of  treatment,  they  are  in  every  way  com¬ 
mendable,  but  local  circumstances  often  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  carry  them  out. 

Over-heating  and  excessive  loss  of  weight  are  obviated  by 
compression  and  saturation,  simply  because  the  dung-heap 
under  these  conditions  contains  comparativelj'  little  air,  and 
air  is  a  necessity  of  fermentation  and  decomposition. 

To  bring  raw  manure  into  a  rotten  condition,  farmers  often 
turn  it  over  once  or  twice,  the  result  of  which  is  that  air  per¬ 
meates  the  whole  mass,  and  great  heat  is  developed,  with 
corresponding  loss  of  weight.  No  doubt  there  are  circumstances 
w’here  such  treatment  is  expedient;  but,  considering  the  cost 
of  labour  and  the  loss  of  organic  matter,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  nitrogen,  it  i.s  probable  that  the  process  is  often  performed 
when  it  would  be  better  avoided.  The  familiar  example  of  the 
slow  combustion  of  a  “  backed  ”  or  “  banked  ”  fire  of  coals  is 
strictly  comparable  with  what  takes  place  in  a  well-packed  mass, 
of  dung,  Avhile  in  both  cases  rapid  combustion,  with  concurrent 
disappearance  of  solid  material,  will  follow  vigorous  stirring. 

Equality  of  composition  throughout  the  whole  mass  should 
be  secured  as  far  as  possible,  or  otherwise  the  be.st  results  both 
in  the  heap  and  on  the  crop  will  not  be  secured-  The  duirg  from 
the  stable,  cow"  byre,  feeding  byre,  store  byre,  and  piggeries  has, 
in  each  case,  its  own  characteristics,  and  the  mingling  of  all  will 
produce,  on  the  whole,  better  material  than  having  the  horse 
dung  in  one  part,  the  cattle  dung  in  another,  and  the  pig  dung 
in  a  third.  The  wet,  inert,  cold  character  of  byre  dung  Avill  add 
moisture  to  the  .stable  dung  and  prevent  its  being  over-heated 
(“  fire-fanged  ”  it  is  .'-ometimes  called),  while  the  rich  manure 
from  the  feeding  boxes  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  dung  of 
the  store  cattle. 

Conservation  Agents. 

From  time  to  time  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  loss  in  manure  heaps  through  adding  gypsum,  super-phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  kainit,  or  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  of  these  has  much  effect.  The  admixture  of 
soil  with  dung,  iiowever,  is  always  to  be  recommended,  provided 
.such  material  can  be  obtained  at  little  expense  for  labour.  To 
give  the  best  results,  the  soil  so  employed  must  be  of  a  loamy 
character,  and,  if  possible,  rich  in  organic  matter.  Its  effects  are 
to  fix  ammonia,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  nitrates,  to  assist 
in  consolidating  the  mass,  and  to  suck  up  and  retain  li(|uids. 
Needless  to  say,  soil  so  employed  mmst  not  contain  the  sec'ds  of 
troublesome  weeds  or  the  germs  of  plant  diseases,  such  as  finger- 
and-toe.  iMoss  litter  or  peat  is  also  an  excellent  fixer  of  ammonia 
and  absorbent  of  liquids,  and,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  improve 
the  manure  heap,  it  i.s  a  good  plan  to  have  a  little  in  use  for  some 
of  the  live  stock.  Such  peaty  manure,  unless  it  i.s  being  used  in 
a  yard,  should  daily  be  spread  in  the  dungstead,  and  the  (piality 
of  the  resulting  ma.ss  will  be  thereby  appreciably  improved. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Crotons  show  highest  colour  when  pot-bound,  and  exposure  to 
the  cool  nights  of  October  will  accentuate  it  and  make  them  all 
rieht  for  Cliristmas  trade.  As  a  rule  anything  that  checks  growth 
heightens  colour. 
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Apple  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  dessert  Apples,  the  fruits 
from  pot  trees  assuming,  under  favourable  culture,  the  richest 
crimson  colour.  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  staged  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  pot-grown  trees  of  the  variety  at  Chiswick  this 
year,  and  the  colour  was  quite  extraordinary.  We  figure  four 
fruits  (reduced)  on  the  opposite  page,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  of  Halstead,  Essex.  The  fruits  are  large,  and  possess  an 
agreeable  flavour.  It  is  advised  to  prune  the  tree  lightly.  Its 
cropping  qualities  are  well  known,  the  tree  being  a  healthy 
grower,  especially  on  the  Paradise  stock.  It  is  both  used  for 
dessert  and  for  'cooking  (mostly  for  cooking),  and  is  fit  from 
October  till  January.  Though  best  known  by  the  name  we 
here  use,  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  Glory  of  England. 

Newer  Varieties  of  Fruit  in  Banffshire. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Dowell’s  Rooms  on  Tue.sday,  November  3.  A 
vmry  large  number  of  members  were  present.  A  dozen  new  life 
members  and  about  fifty  new  ordinary  members  were  elected.  A 
paper  was  read  by  the  secretary  entitled  “  Notes  on  Newer 
Varieties  of  Fruits.”  The  paper  was  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  one,  and  passed  in  rapid  review  the  more  recently 
introduced  fruits.  Though  in  a  far  northern  climate,  proximity 
to  the  sea  and  shelter  from  woods  render  Gordon  Castle  a  fairly 
favourable  place  for  outdoor  fruits.  Amongst  Apples  Mr.  Webster 
(the  essayist)  specially  mentioned  as  worthy  of  note  Newton 
Wonder, 'Bailie  Nelson,  Early  Victoria,  Rivers’  Early  Codlin, 
Foster’s  Seedling  (an  improvement  on  Cellini),  Allington  Pippin 
(extra  choice),  C'hristmas  Pearmain,  Wealthy  (not  quite  a  .success 
in  Scotland),  and  James  Grieve  (a  great  acqui.sition).  Pears  and 
Plums  were  also  pa.ssed  in  review.  Of  Pears  not  many  of  recent 
introduction  succeeded  better  with  him  than  old  standard  sorts. 
Of  Plums  he  specially  mentioned  Burbeck,  Golden  Transparent, 
Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  and  Archduke.  Among  Cherries,  St. 
Margaret’s  was  mentioned  as  a  very  first-rate  recent  introduction. 
Among  Gooseberries  Langley  Beauty  and  Langley  Gage  were 
specially  praised.  A  mo.st  interesting  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  and  much  interesting  information  was 
■elicited  from,  amongst  others.  Mr.  Whyttock  (Dalkeith  Park), 
Mr.  D.  W.  Thom.son,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Comfort,  and  the 
chairman,  Mr.  McHattie.  A  very  heart^’  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Webster. 

The  1903  Vintage. 

On  the  Continent,  as  in  England,  every  extreme  of  weather 
has  been  experienced  this  season.  Not  only  the  exceptionally 
late  frost  (that  of  April  18  was  alone  e.stimated  to  have  reduced 
the  value  of  the  possible  Grape  crop  in  France  by  something 
like  twenty  millions  sterling),  but  hailstorms,  excessive  rains, 
and  the  resultant  mildew  have  played  havoc  with  the  Vines  in 
almost  every  district.  Added  to  this,  spasmodic  heats  during 
the  early  summer — notably  in  Italy — have  made  up  a  suin  of 
misfortunes  which  it  is  confidently  asserted  will,  in  the  wine- 
production  of  the  four  great  Vine-growing  countries  of  Europe — 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy — result  in  a  deficit  of  no  less 
than  forty  million  hectolitres,  or  say  880  million  gallons,  a.s  com¬ 
pared  with  the  yield  of  an  average  year.  As  regards  quality,  it 
is  true  that  some  twenty  days  of  sunshine,  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  Grapes  in  ordinary  years  would  have  been  in  the  fermenting 
vats,  have  wrought  wonders  in  the  vineyards,  so  that  wine¬ 
growers  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  flood  of  continuous 
October  sunshine,  increa.sing  the  degree  of  saccharine  in  the  fruit 
day  by  day,  and,  where  the  Grapes  have  escaped  any  damage 
from  the  exce.s.sive  moisture  of  the  previous  months,  there  is 
still  a  prospect  of  the  wines  being  of  good  merchantable,  if  not 
commanding,  quality.  In  the  matter  of  quantity,  this  year’s 
vintage  must  be  a  great  di.sappointment,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  while,  as  regards  quality, 
except  in  the  mo.st  favoured  localities,  no  very  great  hopes  can 
be  entertained  of  a  production  of  wines  of  the  highest  class. — 
W.  AND  A.  GiLBEY. 


A  Profitable  Apple  Tree. — Mr.  Blow,  of  Little  Hale,  near 
Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  has  an  Apple  tree  that  produced  him  this 
season  twenty  stones  of  Apple,s,  which  he  sold  at  4s.  per  stone — 
£4  in  all. 


Societies. 


National  Clirysantliemura,  Crystal  Palace,  November  10, 11  k  12. 

Summary.  -  The  first  day  (Tuesday)  was  delightful,  and  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  exhibition  was  smaller  than  u.sual, 
and  the  flowers  generally  were  less  meritorious.  At  the  .same 
time  it  was  a  very  interesting  show.  Mr.  N.  Davis  won  in 
Glass  1  ;  Messrs.  G.  Beckett  and  R.  Kenyon  stood  thus  in  the 
great  vase  class  ;  Mr.  Hunt  alone  showed  in  Class  3  ;  Mr.  Higgs 
led  for  the  thirty-six  incurveds;  and  Mr.  Mease  was  again  fore¬ 
most  for  the  forty-eight  Jaiis.  The  leading  prizewinners  in 
Division  I.  were  the  above  and  Messrs.  Jefferies  and  Bastin. 
Mr.  Vallis  was  absent  this  year. 


After  twenty-six  years  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
the  N.G.S.  exhibitions  have  had  to  be  moved  elsewhere.  The 
only  fitting  place  was  the  Crystal  Palace,  wdiich  unfortunately 
is  not  central,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  not  so  comfortable 
to  visit  as  the  Aquarium  was.  The  light  and  the  space  for  staging 
is  very  much  better,  however;  and  there  were  some  nursery  firm.s 
who  refused  to  bring  plants  within  the  Aquarium  who  are  repre- 
.sonted  at  the  C.  P.  on  this  occasion.  The  arrangements  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  are  for  the  present  year  only. 

We  desire  to  mention  the  good  services  of  Mr.  Geo.  Caselton, 
of  the  C.  P.  gardens,  and  his  staff  in  assisting  Mr.  R.  Dean  in 
making  the  arrangements  at  this  .show.  The  judges  were:  — 
For  plants  and  groups,  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  and  Mr.  A.  Turner ; 
cut  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Fulford,  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Mr.  G.  Inglefield, 
and  Mr.  W.  Robinson;  decorations,  Mr.  E.  Hill  and  Mr.  T. 
Challis  ;  fruit  and  vegetables,  Mr.  W.  Allen  and  Mr.G.  Woodward. 
The  following  acted  as  stewards:  Messrs.  J.  McKercher,  D.  In- 
gamelLs,  J.  T.  Windy,  A.  J.  Foster,  and  E.  F.  Hawes. 

Donors  of  special  prizes  were  as  follows:  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Richards  (XL  All  .specialities);  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited, 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea,  Percy  Waterer,  and 
Webb  and  Sons. 

Except  for  one  or  two  classes,  the  first  thirty  were  open  to 
all,  trade  included.  The  total  number  of  classes  in  the  schedule 
was  seventy-seven,  divided  thus :  For  cut  blooms  (in  the  three 
divisions),  forty-three;  for  plants,  including  a  group,  five;  for 
decorations,  nine  ;  for  fruit,  six ;  for  vegetables,  fourteen. 

At  the  shows  of  the  society  this  year  new  regulations  have 
come,  into  force,  entailjng  entrance  fees,  these  in  a  number  of 
cases  being  as  much  as  10s.  per  class. 

Class  I. — Floral  Display  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants,  cut  blooms,  and  cut  foliage  were  here  desired,  and  the 
space  allotted  to  each  competitor  was  300  superficial  feet. 
£10  10s.  was  the  first  prize,  and  10s.  entry  fee  was  necessary. 
To  ensure  the  collections  being  judged  in  harmony  wdtli  general 
recognised  principles,  a  maximum  of  fifteen  points  is  set  as  a 
standard,  and  are  allotted  as  follows  :  — 

Points 

A.  For  quality  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  whatever  may  be 

the  type  employed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  <> 

B.  For  quality  of  the  foliage  plants,  as  shown  by  their 

elegance,  colour  and  adaptability  ...  ...  ...  H 

C.  For  attractive  arrangement  ...  ...  ...  ...  (> 

The  schedule  had  the  following  note: — “It  is  particularly 
desired  that  exhibitors  shall  break  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  ordinary  formal  arrangement  of  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  exhibition  jiurposes.” 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  wa.s  an  easy  first, 
the  groups  did  not  need  a  second  glance ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  came 
second.  The  latter  set  up  a  conical,  even  mass,  and  certainly 
had  made  no  attempt  to  comply  with  the  schedule  Note  which 
we  print  above.  Mr.  Davis’s  group  was  a  model  of  excellence. 
Round  the  base  were  purple  IMahonia,  and  throughout  the  group 
were  standard  Crotons,  and  tall  vases  filled  with  his  Mrs.  Mease 
and  Madame  Carnot  Chrysanthemums  amongst  others.  In  the 
body  of  the  group  (it  was  mostly  below  the  eye)  were  masses  of 
blossoms,  with  Kentias,  Eulalia,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus. 

Great  Vase  Class. 

Class  2,  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  five 
blooms  of  each,  for  the  first  prize  of  ten  guineas  and  Sir  E. 
Saunders’  Memorial  gold  medal,  brought  out  a  couple  of  excellent 
displays.  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart., 
Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  led  off  with  large  but  not  very  refined 
fl.owers.  Reading  from  left  to  right  they  were  :  Gen.  Hutton, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Knight,  W.  R.  Church  (good),  Madame 
C.  Naglemackers,  J.  R.  Fpt-on,  Geo.  Penford,  and  Madame  Paolo 
Radaelli.  The  latter  two  were  good.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener 
to  J.  R.  Twentyman,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Woodford  Green,  was  a 
fair  second,  his  best  being  Bessie  Godfrey,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mr.  T. 
Carrington,  and  W.  R.  Church.  Only  two  competed. 
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National  Competition  of  Chkysanthemum  and  Horticultural 

Societies. 

Class  3,  for  forty-eight  blooms,  24  each  of  incurveds  and 
Jap.s,  the  entry  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  a  society,  brought 
only  one  display,  and  tliis  came  from  that  champion  grower, 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  ojF  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom.  He  staged  for  the 
Epsom  and  District.  All  the  flowem  came  from  this  one  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  they  were  remarkably  fine.  They  deserve'  a  fuller 
notice  than  we  have  space  to  give,  hut  the  neaver  and  best  were: 
Florence  Penford,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  Japs 
of  recent  years;  it  is  a  J.-i.,  reddish-bronze  on  the  inner  surface 
and  rosy-tea  on  the  reverse.  Godfrey’s  King  I  was  good;  also 
F.  S.  Yallis,  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Madame  Herrewege',  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.  The  incurveds  were  clean  and  large,  though 
not  so  even  as  we  have  seen  in  other  years.  The  finest  were  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Mrs.  C.  Crooks,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Ada  Owen,  and  Dome  d’Or. 

Holmes’  Memorial  CTiallenge  Cup. 

Two  Cups  are  offered  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  .one 
for  thirty-six  incurveds  and  the  other  for  forty-eight  Japs.  Mr. 
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reverse,  rather  flat,  and  rough. at  the 
base;  v-  c*.  vallis,  a  model  bloom,  smooth,  large,  rounded,  very 
clear  yellow.  Other  good  flowers  were  Madame  P.  Radaelli, 
large,  and  good  in  all  respects;  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  small,  but  of 
good  colour;  Mine.  Carnot;  Capt.  Percy  Scott,  moderate  size, 
ffattish  surface,  •  fair  depth,  very  rich  bright  yellow;  Countess 
of  Arran,  a  passable  flower,  but  the  colour  here  was  a  washy 
mauve-purple;  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  E.  Moly- 
neux.  'i  he  second  award  was  captured  by  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  with 
bright  blooms,  but  the  general  quality  was  decidedly  lower  than 
that  in  Mr.  Mease’s  set.  His  best  were  Godfrey’s  King,  Matthew 
Smith’  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  McKinley  (just  certificated  by 
the  American  N.tl.S.),  a  firm  built,  bronzy-yellow  flower;  Chas. 
Longley,  rich  puiqilc  amaranth,  a  beautiful  and  telling  flower; 
Donald  McLeod,  a  sweet  rich  yellow  with  purplish  streaked  tips  ; 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  E.  Mol  yneux,  and  NeM’o. 
Pockett.  Mr.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  staged  as  his 
best  the  following  :  Mrs.  E.  Hummell  (well  thought  of  in  U.S.A.) ; 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Sensation,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Leche,  Elsie  Fulton,  Maynell,  Mine.  V  on  Andre, 
Ethel  Fitzroy,  and  C.  Longley.  The  crop  of  the  last  year’s 


Apple,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. 


Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey  ,  Esq.,  Fetcham- Park,  was  leader 
in  the  class  for  incurveds,  with  a  well-dressed,  highly  creditable 
collection.  The  blooms  were  shown  all  even  and  pure  in  colour. 
The  more  select  weire  C.  Blick,  large,  but  good  shape,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  tinted  ;  Mi.ss  A.  Dighton,  a  very  sweet  yellow — a  gem  ; 
Mine.  Lucie  Faure,  milk  white,  good ;  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  large, 
pure  white;  C.  H.  Curtis,  intense  yellow,  high  centre;  and 
Robt.  Petfield,  a  lilac-purple  of  round  form.  Mr.  W.  Mease, 
gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  a 
decidedly  inferior  second;  Mr.  G.  Hunt  came  third;  and  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Bnscot  Park,  Faringdon,  was  fourth. 

Mr.  Mca.se  led  for  the  four  dozen  Japs  (c,  5),  with  heavy, 
richly  coloured  blooms.  The  stand  included  Miss  Mildred:  Ware, 
good  colour;  Nellie  Pockett,  immense  size  and  perfect  forin, 
colour  milky  white,  with  polished  surface— a  fine  flower  alto¬ 
gether;  Phyllis,  bad  form,  but  fine  golden  colour;  Alfriston,  a 
rich  crimson  (Is  it  an  improved  Molyneux?);  Bessie  Godfrey, 
good  foi-m;  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  moderate  size,  good  form;  Guy 
Hamilton,  a  very  large  and  graceful  bloom;  Henry  Stowe,  firm, 
round,  incurving;  Ducheiss  of  Sutherland,  rich  colour,  but  loose  ; 
Matthew  Smith,  a  fair  flower;  Mr.  F.  W.  Vallis,  rich  crimson  and 
old  gold,  high  centre,  a  distinct  and  interesting  flower;  Godfrey’s 


novelties  was  great,  and  the  flowers  we  name  were  good,  though 
moderate  in  size.  There  were  but  three  entries,  each  excellent 
for  the  season. 

Six  Vases  Incurved  Blooms  Avere  asked  for  in  class  6.  The 
lead  was  ivith  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  who  staged  large  flowers  of  even 
form  and  good  finish.  The  first  was  a  novelty,  Mrs.  Barnard 
Hankey  (Wells),  a  large,  rounded  deep  flower,  purplish  crimson 
on  surface,  and  bronzy,  purple-shaded  on  the  reverse.  He 
had  also  Nellie  Southam,  C,  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Hanwtdl 
Glory,  and  Lady  Isobel  (immense  deep  blooms).  This  was  really 
a  splendid  exhibit,  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  of 
Epsom,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  W,  L.  Bastin,  third. 

Godfrey’s  Introductions. —  In  class  7,  for  thirty  blooms  of  ten 
varieties,  shown  in  va.ses,  three  blooms  each,  not  neces-sarily  the 
same  sorts,  all  to  be  Exmouth  introductions  since  1900,  there 
were  two  entrie'.s.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Jefferies 
second.  It  only  required  a  glance  to  see  how  rich  the  colours 
of  these  Exmouth  introductions  are,  golds  and  crimsons  run  alt 
through.  The  following  were  the  finest  blooms  in  the  first  set : 
H.  E.  Hayman,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey’s  King  (small,  but  rich), 
Exmouth  Rival  (smooth  broad  petals,  deep  glowing  crimson),  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  In  Mr.  Jefferies  .set  were  Mrs.  John  Balfour. 
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rose-lilac  and  white;  Queen  Alexandra  (very  good  in,  colour), 
Bessie  Godfrey  (perfect),  and  Exinonth  Crimson. 

English-R.\ised  Seedlings  not  yet  in  Commerce. — For  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones’  prizes  (six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  on  boards, 
in  class  8),  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  the  only 
entrant  with  the  following:  Mrs.  J.  Wheeler  Bennett,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rich  yellow  of  round  form  and  moderate  size,  not  by  any 
means  stiff.  Mrs.  Winfield,  somewhat  of  the  Mjatthew  Smith 
type,  flattish  at  first,  opening  to  a  rounded  dome,  with  soft 
canai-y  yellow  colour  ;  the  base  florets  are  purplish.  Winifred 
Countess  of  Arran,  a  massive  blue  purple  flower;  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Seymour,  a  deep  rounded  flower,  rich  bronzy-yellow  with  reddish 
shading,  somewhat  of  the  Lord  Ludlow  type  ;  Herbert  Winfield, 
small,  with  drooping  broad  bronzy-crimson  florets;  and  lastly, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington,  a  sulphury  yellow,  lax  and  round. 
None  of  them  are  “extra  special.” 

Division  H. 

Plants. 

Class  9. — There  has  been  a  considerable  falling-off  in  this 
division  during  recent  years,  and  as  the  Society  now  only 
offers  four  classes  for  plants,  it  is  evident  this  section  is  still 
waning.  There  was  only  one  entry  for  six  bush  plants,  the 
prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  Colonel  Bowles,  M.P., 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  who  had  beautiful  specimens  of  John 
Shrimpton,  Phcebus,  and  Nellie  Pockett.  The  single  specimen 
came  from  the  same  exhibitor  with  a  nice  plant  of  Amy 
Ensoll.  (No  further  exhibits.) 

Cut  Blooms. 

Class  13. — The  President’s  Prize  was  offered  in  a  popular 
class,  that  for  21  Japs,  a  class  in  which  the  President,  in  his 
exhibiting  days,  was  most  successful.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  six  contestants  in  the  field  ,  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  winning  the 
coveted  award.  His  varieties  were  Mdme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Bark¬ 
ley,  J.  R.  Epton,  Mdme.  Herrewege,  Counte.ss  of  Arran,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Mdme,  P.  Radaelli,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  R.  Church, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorneycroft,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  E.  Molyneux 
(good).  Miss  Elsie 'Fulton,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  General  Hutton, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Miss  Alice  Byron  (fine),  Mons. 
Chenoii  de 'Leche,  Nellie  Pocket,  Sensation,  Mrs.  E.  Hummell, 
Ben  Wells,  and  Calvat’s  Sun.  Mr.  James  Preece,  gardener  to 
Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Brentwood,  was  a  good  second, 
having  Henry  Perkins,  Lady  M.  Conyers,  Bessie  Godfrey,  "W. 
Huckham,  W".  R.  Church,  aijd  W.  H.  Whitehouse  for  his  best. 
Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Justice  SwinfemEady,  Wey- 
bridge,  rvas  a  good  third. 

Class  11. — The  competition  for  twelve  Japs  is  always  most 
keenly  contested,  and  here  there  were  nine  competitors.  Mr. 
G.  Hewitt,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Green,  E.sq.,  Theydon  Grove, 
Epping,  was  an  easy  first,  his  blooms  being  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of 
grand  colour ;  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  IVLleham,  Kimberley, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant,  Sensation,  Bes.sie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  H.  'Weeks,  and  Mary 
Inglis.  Mr.  George  Halsey  followed  Avith  a  good  level  board, 
his  best  varieties  being  Mi-s.  G.  Mileham,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Mease,  G.  J.  "W^arren,  Australie,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon;  Avhile 
Mr.  H.  Smith  came  out  a  good  third. 

Class  15  Avas  for  a  vase  of  Avhite  Japs,  six  blooms  in  one 
A’ariety.  There  Avere  three  entries,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden- 
Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin,  Avas  placed  first  Avith  a  fine  exhibit 
of  The  Princess.  Mr.  G.  A.  King,  gardener  to  K.  Jones,  Esq., 
Knightons,  East  Finchley,  Avas  second  Avith  a  fair  exhibit  of 
Nellie  Pockett;  while  Mr.  George  Wilson,  gardener  to  E.  T. 
PoAvell,  Esq.,  Brondeebury  Park,  brought  un  the  rear  with 
Guy  Hamilton. 

Class  16. — A  similar  class  Avas  provided  for  yelloAv  flowers, 
and  there  Avere  fiA'e  entries.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to 
J.  Balfour,  Esej.,  Moor  Hall,  HarloAV,  Avas  placed  first  Avith  a 
glorious  vase  of  J.  R.  Epton  ;  Mr.  W.  Mease  folloAved  Ai  ith  F.  S. 
Vallis  in  grand  form;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Halsey, 
gardener  to  J.  Lyon,  Esq.,  Riddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley, 
Avith  Mrs.  Mease.  Mr.  G.  A.  King  Avas  fourth  Avith  Le  Grand 
Dragon. 

Class  17. — The  vase  of  six,  of  any  colour  except  Avhite  or 
yelloAv,  brought  out  a  satisfactory  entry  of  eight.  Mr.  G. 
Prudden-Clark  Avas  placed  fir.st  Avith  Dlrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mr.  G. 
Halsey  folloAving  Avith  the  same  variety:  and  Mr.  A.  Jefferies 
Avas  third  Avith  E.  Molyneux  (of  grand  colour).  Mr.  W.  Barrel!, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  fourth, 
AA-itli  Miss  Mildred  Ware. 

Class  18. — The  class  for  twelve  distinct  incurveds  Avas  sup¬ 
ported  by  fiA'e  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  Avas  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  Bastin,  Avho  staged  Dlrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  HaiiAvell  Gloiy, 
J.  Lyne,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Agate,  lalene. 
Countess  of  IrVarAvick,  Edith  Hughes,  Lady  Isobel,  W.  Neville^ 
and  Nellie  Southam.  Mr.  C.  Lane  Avas  second,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Jolliffe  third. 

Cl.ass  19. — For  six  incurveds,  one  A’ariety  only,  there  Avere 


five  entries,  the  first  prize  being  Avell  Avon  by  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gar¬ 
dener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burntwood,  Caterham,  who  staged 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  good  form.  The  second  prize  had  neither 
name  nor  exhibitor;  and  the  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  R.  J; 
Jolliffe,  Bonchurch,  who  staged  Lady  Isobel.  [Our  representa^ 
tive  AvaV  unable  to  discover  the  location  of  the  six  market 
A'arieties  asked  in  class  20;  probably  there  Avas  no  entry. — Ed.] 

Large-floAvered  reflexed,  class  21.  How  sadly  have  the  re¬ 
flexed  varieties  fallen  in  the  hand,s  of  the  N.C.S.!!  Only  one 
class  Avas  provided  for  the  section  for  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than 
nine  varieties.  This  Avas  represented  by  tAvo  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Chas.  BroAvn,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley,  Avas  fiiAst,  his  best  blooms  being  Cullingfordi,  'White 
Christine,  and  Dr.  Sharpe.  Mr.  J.  Barrance,,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Hadley  Bourne,  Barnet,  came  second,  AAith  smaller 
though  beautifully  fresh  floAvers.  Class  22  Avas  not  seen.  Class  23 
Avas  for  tAvelve  large-floAvered  Anemone  blooms,  Japanese  ex¬ 
cluded.  Mr.  J.  Barrance  was  aAvarded  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
BroAvn  came  second.  Neither  exhibit  Avas  Avorthy  of  a  prize  at 
a  National  Society’s  Show. 

Large-floAA'ered  Japanese  Anemones;  class  24.  A  class  was~ 
provided  for  these,  though,  sad  to  relate,  there  w’ere  only  three 
entries.  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Flatten,  Esq., 
HarAA'ood  Hall,  Epminster,  aars  placed  first  Avith  a  fair  display — 
and  a  bad  method  of  naming  the  floAvers !  Mr.  C.  BroAAm  follow¬ 
ing  with  smaller  blooms,  AA’hile  Mr.  J.  Barrance  Avas  third. 

Pompons,  class  25.  The  class  for  nine  bunches  of  pompons, 
six  blooms  each,  in  A'ases,  Avas  an  innovation,  and  justified  the 
alteration  from  the  orthodox  board.  There  were  but  three 
entries,  Mr.  Chas.  BroAvn  being  a  good  first.  His  varieties  Avere 
Wm.  Westlake,  Prince  of  Orange,  Pygmalion,  Black  Douglas, 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  Osiris,  Harry  Hicks,  Comte  de  Morny, 
Madame  Marthe,  Rubra  Perfecta,  and  Madame  Marthe.  Mr.  T. 
Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissmer,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  .staged 
well ;  AA'hile  Mr.  G.  A.  King  brought  up  the  rear.  Class  26  for 
Anemone-pompons  was  not  found. 

The  single  varieties  (class  27)  AA'ere  shoAvn  in  only  one  class, 
and  although  only  thi'ee  competitors  faced  the  judges,  they 
AA’orthily  upheld  this  section.  The  premier  award  fell  to  Mr.  A. 
Dear,  gardener  to  W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  Palmers  Green,  Avho  staged 
Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  Elsie  Neville,  Annie  Farrant,  Edith, 
EarlsAvood  Beauty  and  CroAA’n  Jewel  in  grand  .style ;  Mr.  H. 
Redden,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  West  Wickham,  came 
second  Avith  good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  Frank  Redden,  and 
CroAvn  Jewel;  AAhile  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  aa'RS  third. 

Floral  Decorations. 

These  Avere  of  rather  ordinary  quality,  and  not  numerous. 
In  class-  28.  for  three  epergnes,  the  three  competitors  shoAved 
Avell.  Miss  Cole,  Feltham,  was  first  Avith  a  very  elegant  light 
arrangement  of  yelloAV  and  bronze,  Avith  Ampelopsis  and  Croton 
foliage  and  Asparagus  trails second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Aidth  a 
nice  arrangement  of  yelloAV.  In  class  57 ^  for  tAvo  hand  bouquets 
of  Chrysanthemums,  there  Avere  also  three  competitors,  Avhose 
productions  AA’ere  not  specially  effective.  Mrs.  BreAvster,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Avas  awarded  first  prize,  Mr.  Olliver  second,  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  East  Finchley,  third.  In  class  59,  for  a  basket  of  foliage 
and  berries,  there  Avere  only  tAvo  competitors.  :  Mrs.  Taylor,  East 
Finchley,  Ava.s  first  Avith  a  very  attractive  exhibit ;  Mrs.  BreAA'ster, 
.second.  Miss  Colei  exhibited  a  very  graceful  basket/of  foliage 
not  for  competition.  In  the  class  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Miss  Aiity,  West  Noi'Avood,  Avas  first,  Avith  a  A'ery  hand¬ 
some  arrangement;  second,  Mis.s  Cole;  and  third,  Mrs.  Crosby 
Smith,  Loughborough  Road.  These  Avere  also  very  attractiA'e. 
For  one  A’ase  of  Japanese  blooms  (c.  30),  Avith  any  foliage,  Mr. 
Barrell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Avas  first  with 
A'eiy  handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Avith  Nephrolepis  foliage. 
Mr.  A.  King,  Knightons,  East  Finchley,  second,  Avith  Le  Grand 
Dragon.  In  class  58,  for  one  A'ase  of  six  Jap.s,  Avith  any  foliage, 
Mr.  Prestell,  of  Elston,  Avas  first,  Avith  A'ery  beautiful  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vallis,  decorated  Avith  Croton  leaA’es,  grasses,  ,  and 
Asparagus.  Mr.  A.  iRobertson  Avas  second  Avith  Mrs.  Barkley. 
Ten  vases  pompon  Chrysanthemums  (c.  29).  Mr.  Robertson,,  gai'- 
dener  to  J.  F.  YarroAV,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  tVood,  Avas  first  Avith  a 
A’ery  commendable  exhibit;  Mr.  Pagram.  Weybridge,  second. 

Class  55. — Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  of  Highgate,  here  led  against 
four,  Avinning  the  sih'er  challenge  cup  outright,  for  the  display  of 
cut  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  P.  L.  Johnson,  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  second;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Court,  PlaistoAv,  third. 

Class  56. — Miss  Mary  H.  J.  Antey,  4Vest  NorAAood,  Avon  the 
.silA'er  challenge  cup  giA'en  by  Mr.  Waterer  for  a  decorated  table, 
using  orange-coloured  floAvers.  Mr.  D.  B.  C’rane  used  yelloAv, 
Avhite,  and  pink  to  more  effect,  yet  came  second.  'We  sincerely 
sympathise  Avith  Mr.  C’rane.for  the  number  of  times  he  is  placed 
second,  when  his  taste  and  skill,  in  our  opinion,  place  him  an 
easy  first.  We  also  hear  what  the  visitors  say.  Mr.  Taylor 
third. 

Amateurs’  Classes — HeeUan  A. 

Tliere  Avere  but  tAvo  competitors .  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  the  first  prize  being  aAvarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Beilis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  M.  Faulkner,  Forest  Hill,  whose 
J  best  blooms  Avere  F.  S.  A'allis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madame  Waldeck 
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Rousseau,  Miss  A.  Byron,  and  Chas.  Longley.  Mr.  A.  W.  Sea- 
brook,  gardener  to  W.  Willes,  Esq.,  Ellerslie,  Buckliurst  Hill, 
Essex,  was  a  good,  even  second. 

The  class  for  twelve  Japs  was  well  contested,  there  being  five 
exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  Osmond,  gardener  to  A.  Kempt,  Esq.,  South 
Norwood,  won  the  first  prize  with  nice  flowers  of  W.  R.  Church, 
Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Nellie  Pocket t.  Mr.  L. 
Gooch,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  South  Norwood,  was 
.second.  Class  34  was  for  twelve  distinct  incurved  varieties.  This 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Seabrook,  who  had  good  flowers  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Counte.ss  of  Warwick,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  J.  Lyne. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Culham,  gardener  to  D.  Birt,  Esq.,  Blackheath, 
followed  next. 

Section  B. — For  eighteen  varieties  there  were  but  two  com¬ 
petitors,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Knight,  Ashford,  who 
staged  a  bright  set.  His  best  blooms  were  Godfrey’s  Pride,  The 
Princess,  Lady  Beaumont,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  W.  R.  Church,  and 
Sensation.  Mr.  F.  Wells,  181,  Albert  Road,  South  Norwood, 
was  .second,  and  had  a  good  lot  too. 

For  twelve  Japs  (class  36)  there  were  six  entries.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hill  proved  the  victor  with  a  stand  that  would  have  done  credit 
in  the  open  classes.  The  best  blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  E. 
Thirkell,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  C.  J.  Salter,  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Mr.  E.  Ogden,  High  Street.  March,  was  second; 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hawkins,  Blackheath,  third. 

Flor.vl  Committee. — Novelties. 

The  exhibits  cn  this  occasion  were  very  numerous,  especially  in 
Japs  and  singles.  The  committee,  however,  place  such  a  high  standard 
of  merit  on  the  flowers  that  few  obtained  awards.  Many  of  those 
passed  will  perhaps  be  seen  to  advantage  in  future  exhiliitions. 

ilfrs.  Barnard  Hankey  (W.  Higgs). — A  very' large  incurved  variety, 
very  like  Lord  AVolseley  in  colour,  and  more  glorified  in  form.  (See 
also  report  of  class  6.)  F.C.C. 

J.  H.  Silsbury  (Mr.  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  I.W.). — A  beautiful  .Japanese 
variety  with  long  petals,  terra-cotta  colour  with  a  gold  reverse,  the  tips 
of  the  petals  curling  gracefully.  F.C.C. 

ir.  Pascoe  (T.  Bullimorc). — A  good  incurved  pink,  with  true  shell¬ 
like  ])etals,  a  trifle  rough  as  exhibited,  large,  and  mav  be  better  staged. 
F.C.C. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn  (H.  J.  J  ones). — A  fine  variety,  white,  with  creamy 
centre,  good  deep  flowers,  di-ooping  petals.  F.(j.C, 

Pink  Beauty  (Mr.  H.  Redden)  .—A  nice  single  pink,  described  by 
the  name.  Commended. 

Miss  Alice  Dighton  (4Y.  Higgs). — A  good  incurved  form,  straw 
yellow,  of  good  size  and  nice  petal ;  an  acquisition.  F.C.C. 

Miss  Jessie  Dean  (H.  J.  Jones). — A  good  single  pink  ivitli  a  white 
centre,  staged  in  spi’ays.  F.C.C. 

Fruit  Classes. 

Six  cla.s.ses  were  allotted  to  the  fruit  division,  the  first  being 
for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  where  three  exhibits  were 
staged.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  won  handsomely  with  well  coloured 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  gardener  to  W.  Green- 
well,  Esq.,  Marden  Park,  was  second;  and  Mr.  .las.  Bruce  a  poor 
third.  The  black  Grapes  class,  from  which  Gros  Colman  was 
barred,  brought  three  entries.  Mr.  W.  Lintott  won  with  Black 
Alicante ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor  followed  with  better  colour,  but  .smaller 
bunches  :  while  Mr.  J.  Preece  was  third,  with  very  large  bunches 
lacking  in  colour.  The  three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  only 
induced  one  competitor,  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  heavy  bunches. 

The  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  had  three  entries.  First  fell 
to  Mr.  4V.  Stowers,  eardener  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Whitehall, 
Sittingbourne,  with  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange,  Allinaton, 
Rib.ston,  Gascoigne’s  and  King  Pippin.  Mr.  Chas.  Crane,  Maid¬ 
stone,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Lintott  third.  Six  dishes  of  culinary 
Annies  brought  out  only  two  entries,  Mr.  W.  Stowers  leading 
with  Bramley’s,  Pea.sgood’s,  Lane’s,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bismarck, 
and  Gascoigne’s.  Mr.  Chas  Crane  was  second. 

Vegetables — Classes. 64  to  77. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  kinds,  Mr.  A.  Basil,  Woburn  Park, 
Weybridge,  won  Me.ssrs.  Webb’s  first  prize;  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bast  in  was  second.  The  Carrots  (New  Prizewinner),  Beet 
(Volunteer),  Autumn  Queen  Cauliflower,  and  Onions  were  good 
in  Mr.  Bastin’s  set.  For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  (class  77) 
Mr.  R.  Mairs,  Shobrooke  Park,  Crediton,  Devon,  was  leader; 
Mr.  C.  Brown,  Langley  Hou.se,  Abbot’s  Langley,  second  ;  Mr.  H. 
Fclkes,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel  Hempstead,  third  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Basil  fourth. 

For  three  Cauliflowers  Mr.  H.  Folkes  led  with  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  out  of  five.  Tliree  Savoy  Cabbages;  R.  Nairns, 
cut  of  six  entries.  Three  Red  Cabbages;  R.  A.  Horspool, 
Ruabon,  out  of  five  entries.  Plate  of  Brussels  Sprouts;  A. 
Basile  with  The  Wroxton,  out  of  six.  Six  Carrot.'^;  A.  Ba.sile, 
with  new  Scarlet  Intermediate  Sr.  Valerv,  six  competing.  Six 
sticks  of  Celery  :  H.  Folkes,  with  Bibby’s  Defiance  (a  good  Avhite), 
five  entering.  Sir  Parsnins;  A.  Basile.  with  Hollow  Crou'n,  out 
of  five.  Six  Beets;  A.  Basile,  with  Pragnell’s  Exhibition,  six 
cnterinQ:.  Six  Leeks;  R.  Mairs,  ivi+li  The  Lyon,  very  thick,  and 
about  12in  blanched,  five  staging.  Eight  Onions  ;  R.  Mairs,  with 


good  Ailsa  Craig,  out  of  five.  Nine  White  Turnips;  H.  Folkes, 
with  Model  White  Stone  (real  beauties),  there  being  six  displays. 
Two  varieties  of  Potatoes,  eight  of  each  :  R.  A.  Hoi-spool  (un¬ 
named)  ;  there  ivere  six  entries. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  made  one  of 
these  displays  for  which  he  is  so  justly  famous.  The  whole  group 
wa.s  bold  and  effective.  Huge  vase.s  were  filled  ivith  Japanese 
varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  a  grand  white ;  Miss  Olive 
Miller,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ackland,  F.  S.  A'allis,  Nellie  Bean,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  and  Edith  A.  Fuller.  These  ivere  all  arranged 
with  Bracken  and  other  autumnal  foliage.  The  specimen' lilooms 
included  good  examples  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
E.  H.  Parker,  Maud  du  Cros,  W.  Duckham,  Major  Powell 
Cotton,  Chas.  Hobbs,  and  Colonel  Garratt.  A  good  collection  of 
singles  and  decorative  varieties  were  also  , on  view.  Needless  to 
say,  the  exhibit  was  most  artistically  arrairged.  (Large  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  from  Swanley,  set  up  their  bril¬ 
liant  Gerarrium  floivers  in  bunches,  and  the  top  of  the  table  rvas 
crowned  ivitli  Lorraine  Begonias.  We  note  the  names  of  some 
of  the  Geraniums  in  our  Highgate  report.  They  also  contri¬ 
buted  a  conical,  rounded  group  of  Cannas,  a  table  of  exhibition 
Chrj'santhemum  blooms,  and  a  splendid  exhibit  of  highly 
coloured,  unblemished  Apples.  They  had  dishes  of  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry,  and  trusses  of  Ra.spberry  Surprise  d’Automne 
(yeUow).  Lastly  we  would  name  their  immense  exhibition 
Onions,  but  with  theni  there  ivere  others  for  everyday  use. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  had  a  large  display  of  cut  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms,  but  the  travelling  and  the  draughtiness  of 
the  Palace  had  not  improved  them.  We  noted  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Exmouth  Rival,  Britannia,  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  Mafeking 
Hero,  Kimberley,  Loveliness,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Bessie  Godfrexq 
and  Glory  of  Devon,  each  in  fine  form.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Limited  (Mr.  J.  Green),  Dereham,  Norfolk,  had  a 
really  remarkable  collection  of  cut  Roses,  v'onderfully  bright 
and  pure.  They  had  also  an  enormous  display  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  the  whole  exhibit  extending  to  12oft  in  length  and 
about  4ft  broad.  We  ivould  especially  draw  attention  to  this 
firm’s  set  of  Cactus  floivered  Geraniums  (Pelargoniums)  Avhich 
are  absolutely  novel  and  very  pretty.  They  , are  Cactus,  Beauty, 
rosy  carmine,  semi-double ;  Cactus  Gem,  a  sweet  rose-irink, 
single  ;  Cactus  King,  a  semi-double,  markedly  fluted  and  deeper 
coloured  than  Beauty.  Cactus  Queen  is  intermediate  between 
King  and  Beauty.  These,  we  may  add,  are  of  the  “  Fire  Dragon  ” 
type,  the  brilliant  scarlet  rmriety  that  was  sent  out  a  year  or  trvo 
ago.  The  rvhole  di.splay  ivas  wonderful  in  extent,  beauty,  and 
variety.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mrs.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  Apples,  fruits,  and  a 
group  of  evergreen  shrubs.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries,  Leice.ster, 
set  up  Tree  Carnations  in  pots,  and  also  as  cut  blooms.  These 
were  specially  fine,  and  we  hope  to  have  more  to  say  of  them. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  a  large 
display  of  Palnrs,  Roses  in  pots.  Carnations  in  variety,  Cycla¬ 
mens,  Ericas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Crotons,,  and  Azalea  mollis, 
the  Avhole  being  nicely  arranged,  though  perhaps  it  rvould  have 
looked  better  in  a  smaller  .space.  The  same  exhibitor  had  fine 
bunches  of  the  new  Melton  Constable  Grape.  The  bunches  were 
good  in  colour  and  berry,  though  the  bloom  had  departed, 
evidently  through  constant  exhibiting.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Apples  in  dishes  also  came  from  .1.  Peed  and  Son,  of  West 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  and  they  also  set  up  a  large  table  of 
Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  Begonias.  This  was  an  immense  and 
graceful  display.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.)  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son«, 
Crawley,  set  up  a  displav  of  very  handsome  Apples.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

One  of  the  prettiest  groups  in  the  Palace  was  that  compris¬ 
ing  the  winter-flowering  Begonias  from  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
Limited,  Chelsea.  Here  and  there  was  placed  a  finely  formed 
Gesnera  (Naegalia  exoniensis  ivith  crimson  leaves.  (Gold  Medal.) 

rjessrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  Lobelia 
tenuior.  Tree  Carnations,  Alpiin^'s,  and  evergreens.  Their 
berried  Pernettyas  were  charming  subjects ;  so.  too,  was 
Primula  megasaefolia,  with  lilac  flowers;  Egerion  philade'- 
phicus,  Chrysogenum  virginicum.  Crocus  Damascenus,  and  Cam¬ 
panula  muralis  major.  A  varied  and  interesting  display.  On 
another  stand  they  had  an  immense  quantity  of  seasonable 
greenhouse  plants— Ericas,  Spiraeas,  Liliums,  Ac.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Limited,  Turnford  Hall, 
displaced  in  no  mistakeable  manner  the  development  of  the 
retarding  art.  Their  exhibit  would  have  been  impo.ssible  a 
decade  ago,  and  it  comprised  Liliums  auratum.  L.  longifloruin, 
L.  tierinum.  splcndus,  speciosum  album,  s.  rubrum,  and  tanci- 
folium  roseum ;  while  Spiraeas,  Azalea  mollis,  and  a  grand 
display  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  other  features.  (Gold  IMcdal.) 

From  Me.'srs.  Gregory  and  Kvans.  Longlands  Nursery,  Sid- 
cup.  came  a  nice  table  of  Ericas,  which  included  E.  gracilis 
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nivalis,  E.  gracilis^  autuninalis,  also  E.  liyemalis,  and  E.  h.  alba, 
all  beautifully  grown  and  well  developed.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Patti'son,  of  Streatliam,  showed  his  patent  lawn  hor,se- 
shoes ;  and  “  Lawes,”  together  with  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co., 
sent  samples  of  their  manures. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Mil  Hall,  November  10th. 

An  excellent  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  Orchids,  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants  was  made, 
in  addition  to  which,  autumn  foliage  was  used  to  decorate  some  of  the 
exhibits. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  J.  Cheal, 
H.  Eshng,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  J.  Meindoe,  G.  Keif,  H.  Markham, 

G.  Reynolds,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  and  W.  Poupart. 

Fruit  was  rather  slack,  the  only  award  being  given  (against  the 
rules?)  to  a  new  seedling  Melon  from  Capt.  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Glos:  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman).  This  was  a  green  fleshed 
variety  of  good  flavour. 

Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty,  which  received  an  A.M.  in  October,  1901, 
and  a  F.C.C.,  December,  1902,  was  shown  by  Col.  Harbard,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  Allen).  The  dozen  fruits  were  large 
and  of  an  old  gold  colour  slightly  flaked  or  speckled  with  russet.  Mr. 
J.  Ambrose  exhibited  the  new  Grape  called  “  Melton  Constable.” 

Orebid  Committee. 

Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien 
(secretary),  E.  Ashworth,  W.  H.  White,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxa'I, 

H.  J.  Chapman,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  A.  McBean,  F.  W-. 
Ashton,  A.  Hislop,  J.  Coleman,  A.  F.  Moore,  F.  Wellesley,  W.  Cobb, 
H.  Ballantine,  and  A.  Bilney. 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  Cattleya 
Dowiana  (true) ;  C.  labiata,  and  C.-L.  Amesiana — a  fine  white  form 
with  a  mauve  lip — were  chiefly  conspicuous. 

J.  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  Bound), 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  remarkably  well  grown  Cattleya  labiata, 
with  a  few  Cypripediums,  Vanda  caerulea,  Cymbidiiim  Tracyanum, 
and  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis — the  whole  being  artistically  set  off 
with  plants  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  Maidenhair,  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener,  Mr.  White- 
legg),  had  a  pretty  and  effective  little  group  of  Cattleyas  and 
Oncidiums,  which  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  L.-C.  Wrigleyi,  Veitch’s  variety  — 
a  deep  crimson  purple  variety,  between  L.  anceps  and  C.  Bowringiana. 

H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Esq.,  The  Warren  House,  Stanmore, 
Middlesex  (gardener,  Mr.  Ellis),  staged  a  collection  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
Oncidiums  and  Cypripediums  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
some  fine  hybrid  Cattleyas,  in  which  a  very  large  and  highly-coloured 
form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Wrigleyi  received  an  Award  of  Merit  ;  also, 
C.  St.  Gilles,  a  deep  coloured  form.  Odontoglossum  Waltoniense,  in  a 
much  improved  condition,  was  shown  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens).  It  received  a  F.C.C.  in  January  last. 

S.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  sent  three  large  plants  of 
Calanthe,  with  enormous  bulbs  and  leaves,  and  fine  sturdy  trusses  of 
blossom.  (Cultural  Commendation.)  i 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking,  exhibited  a  strong  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Ville  de  Paris,  a  large  flower  of  the  insigne  type,  to 
which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given. 

A  First-Class  Certificate  was  given  to  Laelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis 
var.  “  Ruby  King,”  a  large  ruby  red  variety,  shown  by  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmsiow,  Cheshire,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  Fulshawense  (Boxalli  x  insigne  Harefield  Hall  var.). 
It  is  a  fine  hybrid  with  large  dorsal  sepal  and  highly-coloured  petals 
and  lip.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. ,  Bradford,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  select  group  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  (fee. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  Young), 
exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata  Amesiana,  with  white 
petals  and  mauve-lilac  lip ;  also  the  rare  Cypripedium  Muriel  Hol- 
lington. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  G- 
Nicholson,  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  Walker,  Amos  Perry,  J.  Jennings,  Wm. 
Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  Ch.  Jeffries,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  J.  W.  Barr,  F.  Page  Roberts,  E.  Mawley,  and  R.  W. 
Wallace. 

Chrysanthemums  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibits  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  committee.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Earlswood, 
secured  Award  of  Merit  for  two  varieties,  viz. :  ”  W.  A.  Etherington,” 
a  beautiful  massive  blossom  of  a  silvery  mauve.  It  grows  4ft  high, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  large  Viviand  Morel ;  and  “  Kitty  Bourne,” 
a  single,  of  bright  golden  yellow,  very  free  flowering,  and  useful  for 
cutting.  In  addition,  Messrs.  Wells  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  i 


Medal  for  their  fine  collection  of  incurved  Japanese,  singles,  and 
decorative  varieties. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  of  The  Hollies,  Weybridge,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  single-flowered  Chrysunthemums  of  various  colours,  set  off  by 
ornamental  Gourds,  edible  and  poisonous  Fungi,  and  autumn  foliage. 

From  Lady  Plowden,  Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Clarke),  came  a  very  fine  collection  of  single  and  decorative 
Chrysanthemums,  in  which  some  extremely'  fine  blossoms  were 
conspicuous.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt  (gardener,  Mr. 
Downes),  exhibited  four  pots  of  Nerines,  and  secured  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  “  Mrs.  Moore,”  a  deep  blood  crimson  variety ;  and  for 
”  Miss  Woolward,”  a  beautiful  salmon  pink  with  a  deeper  line  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  of  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
Ferns,  in  which  there  were  some  large  and  beautifully  grown  specimens 
of  Asplenium  Nidus.  Amongst  the  others  were  some  good  plants  of 
the  remarkable  Acrostichum  crinitum,  A.  viscosum,  A.  scandens, 
A.  tomentosum,  and  A.  sorbifolium  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Messrs.  J. 
Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  staged  a  group  of  pot-grown 
Roses,  set  off  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  japonica.  Crotons,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  an  interesting  collection 
of  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy  and  rock  plants,  Ac.  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  of  Richmond,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine 
cDllection  of  beautiful  flowered  and  berried  trees  and  shrubs. 

Messrs.  W,  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  very  rare  and 
select  stove  plants  and  Selaginellas,  including  Ceropegia  Woodi,  a 
creeping  plant  with  roundish  silvery  leaves ;  iEchmea  Weilbachi, 
Selaginella  africana,  Maranta  insignis,  and  M.  picta.  A  very 
effective  collection  of  coloured  leaved  Acers,  Berberis,  Prunus,  Oak, 
Ac.,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sous,  Crawley.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent,  staged  several  specimens  of  Nerines,  nearly  all  garden 
forms.  A  grand  and  glowing  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Oxford,  exhibited  a  charming  collection  of  cut  Roses,  and 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif),' 
occupied  nearly  half  of  one  side  of  the  Hall  with  a  first-rate  collection 
of  specimsn  Chrysanthemums,  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Dieffen- 
bachias,  Poinsettias,  Arums,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine- — all 
arranged  effectively.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged  a  large  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  amongst  which  Gladioli,  Tritomas 
Pentstemons,  Gaillardias,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Ac.,  were  particularly 
fine  for  the  season. 

Southampton,  November  Srd. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and 
was  a  great  success  in  every  way.  Cut  blooms  were  the  leading 
feature,  so  numerous  and  good  in  quality  were  they.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  thirty-six  Japanese  in  twelve 
varieties,  staged  in  vases.  As  first  prize  the  “Victoria”  Me¬ 
morial  challenge  trophy  with  ‘£7  was  offered.  Five  competed, 
making  a  good  display.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  A.shburton,  Melchet  Court-,  Romsey,  was  the  premier  prizG'- 
taker,  with  large  handsome  blooms  of  Mdme.  P.  Raclaelli, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  Lewis,  General  Hutton,  W.  R.  Church, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Mdme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  F.  S.  Vallis 
(this  was  adjudged  the  premier  bloom  of  the  show),  Mdme. 
Herrewege,  Marquise  de  V^enosta  and  Calvat’s  Sun.  Mr.  Dawes, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Harnbledcn,  Cosham,  was  a  good 
second,  with  the  following  varieties  in  good  condition  : —W.  R. 
Church,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  M.  Hoste,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Pride 
of  Madford,  and  J.  R.  Upton.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Asht-ead  Park,  Ep.som,  was  thircl  with  a  good  set. 

Mr.  B.  Henley,  Woolston,  with  Gustave  Henry  and  Mutual 
Friend  won  for  three  blooms  each  of  any  two  white  varieties. 
Mr.  Dawes  second  with  Florence  Molyneux  and  Gay  Hamilton. 
For  eighteen  not  more  than  three  of  any  one  variety,  Mr. 
Peai’ce,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tragett,  Ambridge  Danes,  Romsey, 
secured  the  leading  award  with  good  blooms  of  Mdme.  P. 
Radaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  T.  Bryant,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  and 
M.  Louis  Remy.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  Morton  House,  Kingsworthy,  Winchester,  second;  Mr.  B.- 
Henley  third. 

In  the  class  devoted  to  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Love,  Park  Road, 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  fir.st ;  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  Shirley, 
second.  Singlei-flowered  varieties,,  arranged  in  two  vases  for 
effect,  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  gardener  to  W. 
Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop’s  Waltham.  For 
twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  six^m  varieties,  four 
competed.  Mr.  B.  Hollis,  gardeneTi  to-  Major  Chiche,ster, 
Embley  Park,  Romsey,  was  first  with  good  specimens.  Mr.  G. 
Hunt  seconcl;  Mr.  Dawes  third.  Japanese  incurved  were  better 
represented  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  this  section.  Mr. 
E.  Hall  was  fir.st  with  typical  examples  of  T.  Carrington  and 
Mrs.  Weekes.  Mr.  Dawes  a  close  second. 

Plants  were  not  numerous,  but  rrood  in  point  of  cpiality. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  space 
of  10  feet  by  6  feet  three  competed.  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener 
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to  J.  D’Esterrc,  Esq.,  Elmfield.  Soutbaninton,  won  the  premier 
award  with  dwarf  plants  carrying  good  blooms  and  well  clothed 
with  foliage.  Mr.  B.  Henley  second ;  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener 
to  Sir  S.  Montague,  South  Stoneham.  third.  Plants  suitable 
for  conservatoi'y  decoration  receive  nurch  encouragement  here. 
For  four  Mr.  Hosey  was  first,  freely  flowered  example.s.  Mr. 
Dymott  was  second.  In  the  bush-trained  plant  class  Mr. 
Dymott  again  won  first  place  with  good  examples  of  free  flower¬ 
ing  varieties. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  arranged  for  effect,  a.s  usual, 
in  good  ta,ste  here.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Winchester  Road  Nurseries, 
Southampton,  was  first;  Mr.  T.  Tylor,  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries, 
Freemantle,  second;  Mr.  T.  Hall  third. 

Miss  Wills,  Anglesea  Place,  Southampton,  had  the  best 
ball  ami  bridal  bouquets,  suitable  flowers  deftly  arranged.  For 
a  centrepiece  for  table  decoration  Mr.  Ellwood  won  the  leading 
award  with  an  arrangement  of  Cattleyas,  &c.  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Jeffery,  Nursling,  second,  Mr.  E.  Ladhams  third.  The  most 
ta.stefully-arranged  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  was  one  contributed 
by  Miss  IMinnie  Snellgrove,  Oxford  Road.  Southampton. 

Fruit  was  good  in  ciuality  if  not  in  quantity.  For  three 
bunches  Grapes  distinct  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  won  with  clean 
well-ripened  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince  and 
Alicante.  Mr.  G.  Eastwell,  gardener  to  L.  Walker-Munro,  Esep, 
Rhinefleld,  Lyndhurst,  second.  Vegetables  were  plentiful  and 
good.  For  eight  varieties  Mr.  Best,  gardener  to  F.  Leyland, 
Esq.,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke,  was  premier  prizewinner  ■with  a 
good  collection.  In  a  smaller  c!a.ss  Mr.  Ellwood  won  with 
good  produce.  Mr.  Best  second. 

Plymouth,  November  3rd  and  4th. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Guildhall 
and  was  a  great  success.  Entries  were  numerous,  and  the 
exhibits  close  in  point  of  merit.  The  arrangements,  as  usual, 
were  of  the  best,  in  the  careful  hands  of  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  the 
energetic  and  experienced  hon.  secretary,  assisted  by  an  effi¬ 
cient  committee. 

Cut  blooms  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the  show, 
therefore  demand  a  prior  notice.  The  principal  class  Avas  for 
forty-eight  Japanese  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties, 
not  more  than  two  of  one  variety  to  be  .staged.  Ten  pound,s 
were  offered  as  the  leading  prize.  Four  entered,  making  a  good 
display.  The  coveted  honour  was  .somewhat  ea.sily  secured  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Wilts,  who  staged  large  fully- 
developed,  highly-coloured  examples  of  the  following: — Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  R.  Church,  Mdme.  A.  Roussean, 
Valerie  Gree;nliam,  Nellie  Pockett,  Brightness,  Mrs.  Bagnall 
Mhld,  Princess  de  Brancova,  E.  Molyneux,  Kimberley,  Australie, 
Mrs.  Thorneycroft,  Mdme.  Herrewege,  Mrs.  J.  Marton,  Mre. 
Mileham,  M.  Hoste,  Elsiei  Fulton,  IMdme.  Henri  Douillet,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Charles  Longley,  Mrg.  Greenfield,  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs.  J. 
Bryant,  Jean  Calvat,  Olive  Milton,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  S.  T.  Wright,  T.  Carrinorton.  Calvat’s  99,  Ethel 
Fitzroy,  General  Hutton  and  Mrs.  Ccombes. 

Mr.  W.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  a  good 
second  with  an  even  set  of  good  quality. blooms,  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  winning  stand.  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs.  E.  Hummell, 
Mrs.  IMileham,  George  Lawrence  and  Sensation  were  the  most 
noteworthy.  Mrs.  G.  Foster,  Glendarrah  Gardens,  Teignmouth, 
wa.s  a  close  third,  with  slightly  uneven  blooms. 

For  tAventy-four  Japanese  Mr.  Vallis  repeated  his  former 
success  Avith  a  characteristic  exhibit.  Mrs.  LcAvis,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  B.  Wilde,  W.  R.  Church,  Mdme.  A.  Rous¬ 
seau  and  C.  Longley  Avere  especially  noteAvorthy.  Mr.  Brimi- 
combe,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Gulsion,  Esq.,  Teignmouth,  was  a 
capital  second.  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to  T.  Martin,  Esq., 
Trevorleyn,  Plympton,  Avas  third.  Seven'  competed. 

Japanese  incxrrved  had  a  cla.ss  set  apart  for  them,  and  Avhich 
produced  tolerably  good  results.  Mr.  Brimicombe,  Avith  neat 
blooms  of  The  Wonderful  and  Princess,  was  the  premier  prize- 
taker.  Mr.  Foster  .'■;econd  with  loosely-formed  examples.  Mr. 
R.  Mairs,  gardener  -to'  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Shodbrooke  Park,  Credi- 
ton.  third.  White-floAvered  Japanese,  (six  blooms  of  one  variety) 
macle  a  good  display.  Mr.  Mairs,  with  typical  examples  of  Mrs. 
J.  LeAA-is,  secured  the  leading  award.  Mr.  Brimicombe  folloAved 
Avith  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Foster,  Avith  Mdme.  Carnot, 
secured  the  third  place. 

For  six  any  other  colour  there  Avas  a  brisk  competition. 
General  Hutton  Avinning  ;  Mr.  Hardinge,  gardener  to  T.  Martin, 
Esq.,  Plympton,  seciond  Avith  Mrs.  Mease;  while  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis  secured  the  remaining  prize  for  Mr.  Foster. 

Single-floAvered  varieties  Avere  staged  in  vases,  three  sprays 
of  tAvelve  Amrieties ;  they  Avere  but  moderate.  Mr.  F.  Q. 
ClatAVorthy,  gardener  to  F.  BradshaAV,  Esq.,  Lipton  Park,  Avas 
the  most  successful.  Mr.  Damerell,  gardener  to  S.'  H.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  Mannamead,  second. 

In  the  cla.sscs  confined  to  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Plymouth,  there  Avas  a  bri.sk  competition.  For  tAventy-four 


Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Harding,  with 
a  grand  set,  Avon  the  premier  aAvard.  Mr.  H.  Dould,  gardener 
to  G.  F.  W  innicot,  Esq.,  RockAdlle,  Avas  second  in  a  keen  compe- 
titicn. 

For  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bookls,  6,  Albemarle  Villas, 
Stoke,  Avas  an  easy  first  prize  Avinner,  Avith  caixital  examples 
of  V.  .  R.  Church,  Lord  LudloAv,  Miss'  A.  Byron,  Miss  Elsie 
Fulton  and  J.  R.  Upton  a.s  the  most  noteAvorthy.  Mr.  Harding 
Avas  a  good  second.  Mr.  Boolds  followed  up  his  previous 
success  by  securing  leading  honours  for  six  Japanese  with  a 
good  set. 

Plants  Avere  not  numerous,  but  good  in  c^ualit^^  For  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  with  foliage 
plants  at  the  back,  there  Avere  three  competitors.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thorn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Upton,  Cottrell  Dormer,  Stoke.  Avas 
first  Avith  exceptionally  healthy  plants,  carrying  high-cla.ss 
blooms.  Mr.  J.  Hoskins,  gardener  to  Dr.  Aldous,  Charlton 
House,  Mannamead,  second  Avith  a  capital  arrangement,  but 
Avith  much  smaller  blooms. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  to  include  Orchids  and 
Chrysanthemums,  three  entered,  making  a  bold  display  in  tho 
body  of  the  hall.  Me,s.srs.  John  Webber  and  Sons,  Vinstone 
Nursery',  Plymouth,  secured  the  leading  aAvard  Avith  a  capital 
arrangement  (in  a  square)  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Crotons,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Begonias,  and  Carnations,  all  effectively  blended. 
Mr.  Selby,  gardener  to  Admiral  Parker,  Delamore, 'CornAvood, 
.second;  Mr.  Thorn,  third.  Wreaths,  bouquets  and  a  complete 
floral  display  Avas  a  distinct-  gain  to  the  show,  .so  Avell  Avere 
they  represented.  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Soms  had  also  an 
effective  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  Cattleya.s,  Cypripediums 
and  Odont oglossums  in  A’aricfty,  and  for  AA'hich  the'^  received 
the  premier  aevard. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables,  too,  Avere  a  fine  display'.  Space,  how¬ 
ever,  forbids  a  detailed  account. 

Cardiff,  November  4th  and  5th. 

In  the  Park  Hall  the  annual  show  Avas  held,  and  Avas  the  mos-t 
successful  of  the  series  yet  held.  Liberal  prizes  and  good 
management  will,  as  a  rule,  produce  satisfactoi-y  results,  cer- 
taiiily  this  was  tliG  case  hero.  Mr.  H.  Gillctt  is  an  experienced 
secretary’,  ably  assisted  by  an  efficient  chairman  of  coinmittee. 

Cut  blooms  were  plentiful.  The  leading  claiss  Avas  that  for 
eight  vases  (three  blooms  in  a  vase),  distinct  varieties  of 
Japanese,  .staged  on  stems,  AV’ith  Chrysanthemm  foliage  only. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  Avas  the 
mo.st  succe.ssfu'l,  staging  high-class  blooms  of  the  folloAving 
varieHes  ;  — Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  W.  R.  Church,  Duchess 
of  \Velimgton,  Charles  Davis,  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli,  Mdme 
HerreAvege  and  Mrs.  Mileham.  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Newport,  second  Avith  an  attractive  set;  Mr.  G. 
Willjiams,  Manor  House  Nu.rselrie.s,  Cardiff,  tliird.  In  the 
class  for  tivelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Drake  Avas  again  first 
AA’ith  fully’-developed  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  George  LaAvrence 
Mrs.  IMileham,  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli,  C.  J.  Salter,  MattheAv 
Smith,  Semsation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  LeAvis  and  W.  R. 
Church.  Mr.  H.  ToAvnsend,  gardener  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  second, 
Mr.  G.  Williams  third. 

For  tAventy-four  incurved  Mr.  Drake  Avon  the  premier  po.si- 
tion  Avith  neat,  .medium-sized  examples  of  the  folloAving :  — - 
Mrs.  Egan,  Mrs."  Judson,  Edith  Hughes,  Louisa  Giles,  Mrs. 
Crooks,  Lady  Isobel,  Mdme.  Ferlat  and  C.  H.  Curti.s.  Mr. 
Townsend  a  good  second  Avith  HanAvell  Glory,  Nellie  Threlfall 
and  Mdme.  Ferlat  in  good  form. 

Classes  Avere  provided  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s  gar¬ 
deners,  Avhich  produced  keen  competition.  The  leading  cla.ss 
Avas  for  tAventy-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
for  Avhich  the  “Courtes”  Cup  and  a  money  prize  Avas  given! 
Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pain,  Cardiff, 
secured  the  coveted  aAvard  Avith  typical  examples  of  the  folloAv- 
ing  varieties:— Mdme.  P  Radaelli,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  LeAvis, 

I  Mrs.  Mease,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mildred  Ware,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs 
Barkley  and  Ethel  Fitzroy.  Mr.  John  Dunn,  gardener  to  Mrs.^ 
Williams,  Brynglas,  NeAvport,  second,  Avith  good  blooms  of 
'  popular  varieties.  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Penarth,  a  good  third. 
Seven  competed  for  tAveh’c  Japanese.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Cardiff 
Avon  quite  easily  the  premier  position  Avith  F.  S.  Vallis  (premier 
bloom  in  the  phow),  Mrs.  LcAviis,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mr.s. 
Mileham,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Thirkell  and  Mdme.  HerreAvege. 
Mr.  Edivards,  Severn  Road,  Cardiff,  second ;  Mr.  H.  Frazer, 
gardener  to  D.  Adsett,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Penarth,  tliird. 

In  a  class  for  tAvelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  four  varieties 
open  to  those  not  employing  a  regular  gardener,  a  siU’er 
challenge  cup  Avas  offered,  and  for  Avhich  .sewen  competed.  Mr. 
Hill  followed  up  hi.s  previous  success  Avith  a  pleasing  set.  Mr. 
EdAvards,  second,  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Arthur,  149,  Albany  Road, 
Cardiff,  third.  In  this  .section  Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons  Avon  the 
first  place  for  tAvelve  incurved  blooms.  For  five  any  one  Avhite- 
floAvered  Japanese  variety  Mr.  W.  Hatherdale,  Manor  Cottage, 
Cardiff,  securcHl  the  pride  of  place  Avith  Mrs.  LoAvis  in  really 
good  order.  Mr.  Edwards,  Avith  Mdme,  Carnot  seepnd.  For 
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n  siiuilar  number  any  colour  except  wl’.ite,  Mr.  Allen  with  Mrs. 
Mileham  secured  the  leading  place  (piite  easily.  Mr.  Edwards 
following  with  Mrs.  Mease.  Single-flcwered  varietie.s  were  well 
reprc'sented.  For  half  a  dozen  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Bindcn, 
gai'dener  to  Dr.  T.  Wallace,  t’artliff,  was  an  easy  first  with  hand¬ 
some  examples  of  Captain  Allsop,  Emily  Wells,  Mary  Anderson, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Forbes,  Felix  and  Ewan  Cameron.  Mr.  T.  Williams, 
•58,  Neppcck  Street,  Cardiff.,  second.  Mr.  Bindon  won  also  for 
the  best  arranged  vase  of  single  varieties. 

Cottagers  staged  marvellous  blooms,  considering  the  conveni- 
ence  at  command.  For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  John  Morgan,  11, 
Redlaver  Street,  C'ardiff,  was  first,  showing  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Mrs.  Barkley  and  Mr.s.  Lewis  in  prime  condition.  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
41,  Cecil  Street,  Cardiff,  won  for  six  incurved. 

Plants  were  good  in  cjuality,  if  not  numerous.  Mr.  W. 
Tre.seder,  Cardiff,  won  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  foliage  plants,  with  plants  carrying:  high-class  blossoms,  not 
too  crowded.  Mr.  G.  Williams,  second.  For  two  tgainod 
specimens  Mr.  Bindon  staged  Mdme.  Carnot  and  Mrs.  Emmerton, 
each  carrying  thirty  high-class  blooms  over  deep  green  leaves. 
Mr.  Treseder  had  the  best  for  bush-trained  plants  in  Colonel 
W.  B.  Smith,  Nellie  Pockett,  Phoebus,  and  Kate  Broondiead. 
Mr.  G.  iMuse,  22,  Wellington  Street,  Cardiff,  second. 

For  a  group  of  50  square  feet  confined  to  amateurs,  Mr.  A. 
Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was  fir.st  with 
dwarf  plants  carrying  good  blooms. 

Bouquets,  wreaths  and  crosses  were — as  they  alwa,ys  arC' — 
a  feature  of  the  show.  Messrs.  Treseder.  John  Crossling, 
Penarth,  Mr.  W.  Baggeson,  and  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  Cow- 
bridge,  secured  the  leading  prizes. 

Exhibits  “not  for  competition”  were  numerous.  Gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  C'vpher  and  Son,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  for  Orchids;  to  Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassalep'.  Newport,  for 
fruit ;  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  Roses  and  Dahlias, 
Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Clibran,  Altrincham, 
for  Clhr5'santhemums,  etc. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  Chrysanthemums  Mrs. 
J.  Dirrrir  (a  pure  white,  long-drooping  p't'alled  Japanese — a 
great  improveinerrt  on  marry  modern  varietie.s),  and  Maud  du 
Cros  (a  huge  flower  with  .straw  yellow  outer  flor-ets  shading  deeper 
towards  the  centre),  staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jerres,  Lewisham. 

Highgate  Chrysanthemiiin,  November  4tb,  5th,  and  6th. 

This  show  is  now  held  arrrrually  iir  the  Alexandra  Palace  oir 
Muswell  Hill,  W.,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  iir  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lorrdorr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  who  is  secretary,  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  his  tiirre  to  the  business  of  the  show,  aird  arrarrged  the 
exhibition  tastefully.  The  leadirrg  classes  are  provided  with 
handsome  money  prizes,  while  silver  cups  and  medals  are  some¬ 
what  freely  be.stowed.  Irr  the  two  vase  cla.sses.  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
there  were  some  really  niagnificeirt  blooms  staged,  and  these  we 
rrotree  hereafter.  The  groups,  as  is  usual  at  shows  generally, 
were,  in  our  opinion,  monstrous,  and  tasty  groups  have  yet  to  be 
developed.  C'ould  a  class  not  be  arranged  for  both  flowers  and 
plants  together,  so  that  the  public  might  have  something  really 
beautiful  to  enjoy? 

Two  new  Chrysanthemums  were  certificated,  viz.,  Harry 
Shrimpton,  Jap,  of  good  size  and  form,  petals  narrow  and  droop¬ 
ing,  and  coloured  a  rich  golden-chestnut ;  and'  incurved.  Miss 
Edith  Holding,  already  described  in  our  pages,  both  from  Mr. 
W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  creditable,  though 
limited.  Cottagers  furnished  a  number  of  really  excellent  plants 
in  the  orthodox  groiqjs,  and  so  keen  are  some  of  them  that  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Boyce  of  one  who  took  a  quilt  from  his  bed  to 
shade  the  plants  in  order  to  keep  them  back  a  day  or  two  for 
this  show!  That  exemplifies  the  fascination  that  floriculture 
holds.  Decorations  were  again  a  noticeable  feature. 

This  Highgate  society  is  well  endowed  with  leading  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  lights  in  Messrs.  T.  Bevan,  D.  B.  Crane,  J. 
McKerchar,  G.  Saunders,  T.  L.  Turk,  A.  Taylor,  and  J.  H. 
Witty,  who.se  names  are  well  known  wherever  “the  golden 
fl.ower”  is  especialR  cultivated.  The  president  is  C.  F.  Cory- 
Wright,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  and  two  of  the  patronesses  are  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour.  Lord 
Mansfield  was  president  last  year. 

Class  I. — Twelve  Vases  Japanese  Blooms,  distinct,  5  blooms 
each.  Prizes :  Silver  cup  and  five  guineas,  first ;  five  guineas, 
second;  and  three  guineas,  third.'  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to 
J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  was  fir.st,  and 
his  set  included  the  following ;  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Mermaid,  Mafekiiig 
Hero,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Madame  Chenon  de  Leche,  Australie, 
J.  J.  Thorneycroft  (exceedingly  good),  Madame  Carnot,  and 
F.  S.  Vallis  (very  handsome).  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  from  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  who  won  the  leading  prize 
fa  challenge  cup,  winning  it  outright)  at  Croydon  the  same 
week.  His  blooms  hei'e  appeared  to  lack  in  finish.  They  were 
Bessie’ Godfrey*,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Miss  M;  Ware,  Mi.ss  Elsie 


Fulton,  Mr.  G.  Carrington*,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Matthew 
Smith,  The  Princess,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  hlrs.  A.  K.  Knight, 
Godfrey’s  Pride*,  and  Madame  Herrewege*.  The  best  are  those 
marked  *.  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright- 
Ingle,  Esq.,  Wood  House,  North  Finchley,  followed  closely  for 
third,  and  had  well-finished  flowers  of  moderate  size.  Tlie 
fine.st  examples  were  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  (a  gem),  Chas.  Longley 
(very  rich  and  beautiful).  Geo.  Mileham  (a  trifle  loose),  Matthew 
Smith,  and  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli  (of  good  deptli  and  fine 
form).  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Grass  Park  House,  Finchley,  also 
staged,  but  his  blooms  were  too  far  spent.  He  had  Mrs.  Green¬ 
field  (good),  also  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham. 

Class  II. — Six  Vases  of  Incurved  Blooms,  distinct.  Three 
•  entries  were  staged,  and  Ihe  quality  ivas  high.'  Mr.  -J.  Sandford, 
of  Wood  House,  was  placed  first,  and  his  six  comprised  Perle 
Dauphinoise',  Lady  Isobel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  R.  Cb  Kingston,  Globe 
d’Or,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  The  second  award  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Jones, 
Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  his  be.st  being  C.  H.  Curtis;  and  third, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt. 

Class  III. — Group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Year  after  year 
we  complain  of  the  tiresome,  ugly  Chrysanthemum  groups, 
whose  only  purpose  seems  to  be  to  fill  the  allotted  space.  They 
are  abominations  that  ought  to  be  swept  from  the  exhibition 
hall  to  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  private  gardens  or  e.stab- 
lishments  from  which  they  emanate.  When  will  “  art  ”  be 
rcquihticned  in  the  ar-anging  of  them?  The  dinners  here  were  : 
first,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  Southwood  House,  Highgate;  and  second, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  of  Raymead,  Hendon. 

Table  Decorations. — Some  sweetly  dressed  tables  were  set 
up,  and  there  was  considerable  diversity.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
(Class  .5)  surpassed  himself,  and  evidently  did  not  intend  to  leave, 
any  doubt  about  the  adjudication  this  time.  He  led  with  a  table 
set  with  rich  yellow  pompon  and  decorative  Chrysanthemum.s, 
with  here  and  there  a  da,sh  of  crim.son  from  Berberis  sprays  and 
Ampelopsis,  Smilax  and  Asparagus  being  effectively  employed. 
In  the  next  class  (15)  Mr.  G.  Shrimpto.n  was  first,  using  white  and 
crimson  ;  and  Mr.  Crane  was  second,  having  his  scheme  in  apricot 
and  bright  yellow,  which  indeed  was  rich  and  very  fine.  In 
Class  7  six  entered  (centrepiece),  and  D.  M.  Oliver  was  fir.st 
with  a  mean  .set-up,  the  flowers  being  Source  d’Or  with  Asparagus 
plumosus.  The  third  prize  eiiergne  was  the  best  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  visitors.  Buttonholes  and  hand  bouquets 
seemed  well  represented.  For  the  gardeners’  hand-basket 
(Cla.ss  12),  Mr.  Turk  led. 

Vase  Classes. — So  many  as  six  vas;s  of  pompons  were  on  show, 
and  the  leaders  were  Me.s.srs.  Turk  and  E.  H.  Chitty  (Cholmeley 
Lodge)  in  this  order.  Also  Turk  and  Aldridge  in  another  class. 
The  blooms  were  clean  and  good.  For  two  vases  of  Japs.  Mr. 
Chitty  was  first ;  J.  Adams,  Hillside,  Fitzroy  Park,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Turk  third,  the  qualit.y  being  high.  For  one  vase  of  six 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  (Class  21),  Mr.  W.  Austin,  North  View 
Road,  Hornsey,  was  awai’ded  premier  place. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  twenty-four  Japs,  in  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  Turk  led  against  five  others,  and  his  choicest  were  Mrs.  G. 

'  Mileham,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  and  Godfrey’s  Pride.  Mr.  S.  North 
was  second,  with  a  good  Lord  Alverstone.  Mr.  J.  Stevens  was 
third. 

In  the  succeeding  class,  for  a  similar  entry,  but  confined  to 
members  within  a  local  area,  the  lead  went  to  Mr.  W-  _J;  Bennett, 
The  Highlands,  New  Barnet  who  had  a  very  fine  exhibit.  Sensa¬ 
tion  was  well  shown,  and  also  Nellie  Pockett,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
and  Lord  Ludlow.  Mr.  J.  Brookes,  Totteridge  Park,  made  a 
close  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Parr  third  with  a  good  W.  R.  Church. 
For  one  Jap  (Class  31)  Mr.  A.  Jone.s  wa.s  first  with  F.  S.  Vallis, 
and  'I.  Sandford  second  with  Miss  Elsie  Fulton.  :  The  flowers 
in  the  leading  classes  under  this  section  were  of  good  average 
quality.  For  a  dozen  as  cut  from  plants,  with  their  own  foliage, 
Mr.  A.  Simmonds,  St.  Dunstans,  Hendon,  was  an  easy. first;  and 
second.  Mr.  .1.  Kirkwood,  but  much  inferior.  For  the  twelve 
Anemone  varieties  Mr.  Sandford  beat  W.  Aldridge,  of  Springfield 
House,  Palmer’s  Green.  Those  gave. a  nice  variety  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Messrs.  -J.  Frost  and  J.  Kirkwoed  were  so  placed  in 
Class  39  (members  only,  twelve  Japs),  with  excellent  flower.s — a 
credit  to  Highgate. 

Fruit  was  shown  on  two  tables.  Mr.  H.  Parr,  of  Trent  Park. 

'  led  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  second  ;  there  being 
seven  entries.  Some  exceedingly  handsome  Tomatoes  were  on 
view,  hlr.  Kirkwood  leadina.  For  six  dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  Parr 
was  alone.  He  staged  Bergamot  Esperen,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and 
Catillac.  For  three  bunches  black  Grapes  Mr.  Parr  beat  J.  Kirk¬ 
wood  ;  and  third,  J.  Sandford.  For  white  the  order  Ava.s  Parr, 
Sandford,  and  A.  Jones.  For  the  best  collection  of  kitchen- 
earden  jiroduce  (Class  '5(5)  the  fir.'^t  and  silver-gilt  medal  fell  to 
Mr.  R.  Tomlin,  Red  Lion  Hill,  with  excellent  vegetables.  For 
a  collection  of  vegetables  (C’lass  (5(5),  eight  kinds  distinct.  20s. 
first  prize,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  was  foremost,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones 
second. 

Non-Comi’etitive  Exhibits. — Mr.  H.  Lovegrove.  gardener  to 
H.  Spicer,  Esq.,  14,  Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  staged  a  group 
of  A-erv  creditably  grown  Cypripediums — C.  Sniccrianum,  and 
received  a  silver 'medal.  Messrs.  Henry  Williams  and  Sons, 
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Fortis  Green,  had  a  bronze  medal  for  an  exhibit 'of  Chinese 
Primulas,  strongly  flowered. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Fpper  Holloway,  London,  N., 
had  a  group  of  choice  subjects,  including  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Hydrangea  Hortensia  variegata.  Cineraria  maritima 
auroa.  Erica  hyenialis  alba,  Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d’Octobre,  and 
seme  very  useful  Cordylines.  Gold  medal. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  table  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  13,  Victoria  Cottages,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate;  and  for  decorations  Mr.  J.  Williams,  from 
Ealing,  had  his  rural  table  decorations. 

Mes,srs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  from  Swanley,  brought  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  which  tlicy.MStaged  in  bunches.  It  would  have 
gladdened  their  hearts  to  have  heard  the  eulogiums  poured  out 
by  the  Highgate  visitors.  The  best  varieties  were  Lady  Roscoe, 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  Lord  Curzon,  C'erlse,  Prjnce  of  Orange, 
Winston  Churchill,  Lady  Tennyson,  Mary  Beaton,  and  Barbara 
Hope.  They  had  also  Chrysanthemums.  A  gold  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Earlswood,  Surrey, 
staged  a  few  Chrysanthemums. 

Wey bridge,  November  5tb. 

The  fifth  annual  show  wa,s  held  in  the  Village  Hall,  and  was 
remarkable!  for  the  excellence  throughout  the  various  classes. 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  finer  Japanese  blooms  this  season  than 
here.  Cut  blooms  were  numerrous  and  good.  The  greatest  in¬ 
terest  centred  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  for  which 
a  silver  cup  brought  from  Japan  on  purpose  was  offered,  and  for 
which  five  competed.  The  coveted  honour  falling  to  Mr.  J. 
Lock,  gardener  to  Sir  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge, 
for  a  magnificent  set ;  all  werc<  of  full  size,  beautifully- fresh,  and 
perfectly  .staged.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  F.  Vallis,  Madame 
Nagelnackers,  H.  Stowe.  Henry  Perkins,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mildred  Ware,  Miss  0.  Miller,  General  Hutton,  W.  R. 
Church,  G.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mileham,  and  Edwin  Molyneux  very 
fine;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addle- 
stone,  was  a  good  second,  staging  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  General  Hutton,  especially  well.  Mr.  W.  Shute, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Machin,  Oatlands  Park,  third. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Lock  was  again  success¬ 
ful  in  carrying  off  the  premier  award  for  a  charming  display, 
Ethel  Fitzroy,  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mdme. 
Carnot,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mildred  Warei,  Bessie  Godfrey,  E. 
Molyneux,  and  J.  R.  Ayston,  as  the  best  ;  second,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son;  third,  Mr.  T.  Carryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissuer,  Esq., 
Weybridge.  Incurved  varieties  were  well  re-presented.  Mr. 
Lock  won  the  premier  position  for  twelve  distinct  with  medium 
sized,  well-finished  examples  of  Mrs.  Crooks,  Lady  Isobel,  Miss 
N.  Southam,  F.  Palmer,  Pearl  Palace,  C.  H.  Cui'tis,  Lo'uisa 
Giles,  Madame  Ferlat  and  lalene.  Mr.  H.  Buckmaster,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  second,  with  Mr.  T.  Carryer 
a  closo  third. 

Reflexed  varieties  were  really  well  staged  on  this  occasion. 
For  twelve,  not  lets  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  Carryer,  with  full- 
sized  examples  of  Miss  F.  Lunn,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden  Christine, 
Clara  Jeal,  Pink  C'hristine,  and  Mrs.  Forsythe.  Mr.  C.  Beal, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  second. 

Pompons  were  much  better  represented  than  usually,  Mr. 
Carryer  winning  for  six  bunches  distinct,  three  blooms  to  a 
bunch,  staging  well-developed  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Marthei,  W.  West- 
lake,  Prince  of  Orange,  Osiris,  Pygmalion,  and  Mdlle.  Elise 
Dordan.  Mr.  F.  Cawte,  gardener  to  E.  Luxmore,  Esq.,  Wey¬ 
bridge,  second.  Single  flowered  varieties  were  .splendidly  .staged. 
For  six  bunches,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  —  Courtenay, 
Fr:q.,  Weybridge,  wa,S'  an  easy  first  with  grandly  developed 
blooms  of  The  Bride,  Lady  Churchill,  Edith  Pagram,  Elsie 
Neville,  Maud  Robinson,  and  Kate  Williams;  Mr.  T.  Steven¬ 
son,  .second;  Mr.  S.  H.  Levi,  third.  One  class  was  provided 

for  Japanese  in  vases,  twelve  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each, 

Mr.  Yv.  Johii'i,  gardener  to  A.  R.  Cebbett,  E‘^q.,  Weybridge, 
won  wilh  a  very  narrow  margin  the  premier  i>lace  ;  Mr.  Buck- 
master  second. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  a  feature  of  the  show,  so 

well  were  the.v  represented.  Mr.  Pagram  won  the  premier 

award  with  an  exhibit  pcs.sei.ssing  imich  taste.  Not  only  were 
Japane.?e  varieties  used  in  laree  blooms,  but  single  flowered 
plants  and  pompoms,  especially  Primrosei  League  and  Snowdrop, 
were  utilised  to  make  this  exhibit  wliaf  it  was — thoroughly  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Chry.santhemum.  Mr.  W.  Shute  second.  In 
a  smaller  group  Mr.  C.  Beal,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq., 
Weybridge,  wa-  fir.st  in  a  most  creditable  manner.  For  one  plant, 
Japanese,  not  to  exceed  4ft  in  height,  to  have  not  less  than 
twelve  blooms,  Mr.  Pagram  was  first  with  Rvecreft  Scarlet. 
IMr.  Prothero.  gardener  to  Miss  Green,  Weybridge,  second. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  (  hrysanthemums,  arransed  for  effect 
in  a  tray  3ft  by  2ft  bin.  Palms,  Ferns,  or  other  foliage  allowed, 
Mr.  Prothero  was  the  most  successful  with  handsome  Japanese 
flowers,  liehtly  arranged  with  Ferns,  Grasses,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Pagram 
second.  For  six  Japanese,  any  one  vmriety  in  a  vase,  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son.  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  won  first  place,  followed  by  Mr.  Cfirryer. 


For  six  any  one  incurved  variety  in  a  vase,  Mr.  Buckmaster, 
with  Hanwell  Glory,  was  first,  Mr.  Carryer,  with  Duchess  of 
Fife,  second. 

lindsor,  November  6th. 

In  the  Albert  Institute  the  annual  exhibition  was  held.  If 
the  entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous  a.s  in  the  past,  the  quality 
left  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  C.  Sainty,  hon.  secretary',  liad  all 
the  arrangements  well  in  hand.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants  arranged  in  a  .semicircle  there  were  three 
competitors,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer. 
won  first  place  .somewhat  easily  with  dwarf  plants  cnrrs’ing  good 
blooms,  not  too  stiffly  or  too  thickly  arranged.  Mr.  W.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Durning  Smith,  second,  with  fine  blooms  on 
dwarf  plants,  too*  crowded  in  arrangement.  For  a  smaller  group 
confined  to  amateurs  only  Mr.  J.  T.  Young  was  the  mo.st  success¬ 
ful,  with  plants  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Cut  Blooms;  Japanese _ For  eighteen  distinct  arranged  in 

a  space  5ft  by  3ft,  with  the  addition  of  any  foliage,  a  pretty  effect 
was  produced.  Mr.  G.  Lane,  with  handsome  blooms  of  Harry 
Barnes, 'Australie,  and  Nellie  Pockett,  lightly  arranged  on  stems 
9in  to  1ft  long,  and  over  a  base  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  W. 
Hearn,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gerald  Goodlake,  second ;  Mr.  D.  Hayler, 
gardener  to  Lady  Dalton  .  Fitzgerald,  third.  For  six  vases, 
three  blooms  any  one  variety,!  there  were  three  competitors. 
Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  won  first  prize 
with  really  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mis.  IMileham, 
W.  R.  Church,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks;  Mr.  Lane,  second,  with 
slightly,  smaller ;  Mr.  T.  Jacobs,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Wigan,  E.sq., 
third.  For  twelve  incurved,  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese, 
a  .‘■ilver  cup'  wasi  offered  as  first  prize,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Christie,  was  easily  first,  with  large,  heavy,  fresh  blooms. 
Japanese:  Mrs.  Mease',  Rev.  Wilk.s,  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  Ever- 
ton,  W.  R.  Church,  and  G.|  J.  Warren.  Inc'urved  :  Louisa  Giles, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  Nellie  Southam.  Mrs.  Judson, 
lalene.  Lady  Isobel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Frank  Hammond,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  and  Topaze  Orientale  ;  Mrs.  G.  Lane,  second;  Mr. 
Page,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Droinnore,  third.  For 
twelve  incurved  distinct,  Mr.  Jink.s,  with  large,  neatly  dressed 
blooms,  was  awarded  first  place.  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to 
E.  H.  Beckett,  Eisq.,  M.P.,  .second.  For  six  incurved,  any  one 
variety,  Mr.  Page,  with  neat  even  blooms  of  Empress  of  India, 
was  first.  Mr.  Jinks,  with  large,  .somewhat  rough  examples  of 
C.  H.  Curtis,  second  ;  Mr.  Baskett,  with  small,  yet  pretty  blooms 
of  thei  .same  variety,  third.  Seven  staged  six  Japanese,  and  one- 
variety,  Mr.  Minty,  with  Bessie  Godfrey  in  almost  faultless  con¬ 
dition,  won  the  first  place,  followed  by  Mr.  Jinks  with  Mafeking 
Hero, ,  and  Mr.  Lane  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  in  the  order  here 
given.  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Sutherland  provided  the  prizes 
for  twelve  blooms  any  section,  with  not  less  than  12in  of  .stem, 
with  ether  natural  foliage  arranged  in  a  basket  or  vase.  For  this 
was  keen  competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jinks 
for  magnificent  bloonrs  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Mafeking  Hero,  and  General  Buller,  lightly,  yet  effectively 
arranged  with  Grasses,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Lane,  second;  Mr.  Page,  third. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural. 

This  society’s  show  was  held  on  Nov.  6  and  7.  The  clear  frost 
of  the  night  ushered  in  a  cheerful  day,  a  day  in  which  the  flowers 
seemed  to  me  to  rejoice.  Some  friends  sent  fine  collections  of 
fruit  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  public  owe  much  to  a  few  people^ 
who  strive  to  give  them  a  jmarly  treat  of  great  merit.  Our  old 
friend.  Sir  John  Shelley’s  gardener,  Mr.  R.  Mairs,  secured  first 
place  in  a  collection  of  thirty  sorts  of  Apples.  His  exhibits  are 
throughout  of  fine  quality.  The  president  of  the  society  .«taged 
a  nice  collection  of  fruit.  His  gardener,  Mr.  Ellicott,  is  able  to 
grow  Grapes  of  perfect  form  and  colour. 

The  Pears  were  not  specially  noteworthy,  although  some  were 
fine.  The  fruit  was  not  so  good  as  that  seen  at  Plymouth  last 
week.  Sir  John  Shelley  and  his  neighbour,  Sir  J.  D.  F.  Davie, 
took  the  collection  prizes  with  some  good  samples.  Most  of  the 
prizes  went  to  Sir  John  Shelley  and  Sir  J.  D.  F.  Davie,  the  other 
prizetakers  being  Lord  Poltimore,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter,  and 
Messrs.  Bannatyne,  tV.  C.  Cleave  (Crediton),  J.  Ham  (Cullomp- 
ton),  T.  Kekewich  ("  Peasmore  ”),  Ac. 

The  circle  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  lOft  through,  staged 
by  Mr.  J.  Townsend’s  gardener  was  very  greatly  admired,  and 
easily  .secured  first  prize.  The  foliage  looked  so  clean  and  the 
blooms  so  well  grown.  Mr.  Molyneux  would  not  have  had  trouble 
in  comparison  at  Exeter,  with  this  exhibit  at  lea.st.  Mr.  Brock 
was  awarded  second  prize:  a  pretty  lot,  but  some  of  the  blooms 
looked  as  if  the  "drip”  had  been  tonsiderable,  a  little  dirt  here 
and  there  showing  itself.  Mr.  Rowland,  the  gardener,  however, 
recovered  any  loss  of  his  reputation  by  winning  Class  4.  A  group 
of  choice  plants,  they  were  arranged  with  lightness  from  what¬ 
ever  point  viewed.  Although  Mr.  Heberden’s  gardener  had  a 
fine  collection  (whicli  came  in  second),  the  heaviness  and  lack  of 
variegation  were  apparent.  There  were  too  many  good  thing.s  of 
one  kind,  and  too  few  Grasses  and  delicate-looking  Ferns,  Ac. 
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For  thirty-six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  sorts,  three 
of  each,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Chippenham  (a  grand  lot),  led;  2,  G. 
Foster,  Teignmouth;  3,  H.  M.  Harrison,  Barnstaple;  4,  B.  H. 

Hill.  .  c, 

Honorary  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  who  staged  many  good  plants,  and  the 
Northern  Star  Potato.  The  sample  was  grown  by  Mr.  Abpms  at 
“  Peasmore  ”  this  season  ;  lib  of  seed  produced  2091b.  Dishes  of 
Evergood,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Devonian,  General  Buller,  Sir 
John  Llewelyn,  and  Up-to-Date  Potatoes  were  also  shown  by  this 
firm.  Among  new  Chrysanthemums  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Ethel 
Fitzroy,  C.I.V.,  Sensation,  Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Miss  E. 
Douglas,  Madame  W.  Rousseau.  Choice  shrubs  included  Cedrus 
atlantica,  Pernettyas,  Golden  Irish  Yew,  an  ochre-coloured  shrub 
named  Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  was  forward  with  his  novelties. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

The  winter  show  of  this  venerable  society,  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4  and  5  in  the  Royal  University,  Dublin,  created  (a,  dis¬ 
appointment  in  its  meagre  display  of  Olirj’santhemums. 
However,  visitors  were  agreeably  surprised  in  finding  such 
fine,  magnificent  fruit  in  evidence.  In  the  competing 
plant  class  for  Chrysanthemums  no  entries  were  received,  hence 
no  plants  were  in  evidence,  and  that  probably  was  an  unique 
position  for  Dublin,  if  not  elsewhere.  Mr.  McKellar,  a  veritable 
Sandow  for  cut  blooms,  again  showed  his  strength  in  carrying  off 
the  cup  for  twelve  vases  of  blooms  in  twelve  varieties,  and  for 
twenty-four  Japs  in  eighteen  varieties  a  most  creditable  collec¬ 
tion  staged  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  gardener  to  A.  Pirn,  Esq.,  Bellevue, 
Black  Rock, 'who  was  second  in  the  previous  cla.ss,  would  have 
been  hard  to  beat,  although  for  him  it  was  simply  a  walk-over. 
A  few  entries  in  the  smaller  classes,  with  tho.se  previously  noted, 
saved  the  society  from  being  flowerless  so  far  as  competing  classes 
were  concerned,  and  beyond  a  nice  table  of  early  flowering  kinds 
.staged  by  Watsons,  of  the  Clontarf  Nurseries,  the  distressful  tale 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Dublin  for  this  miserable  year  is  told. 

Fortunately  trade  exhibits  saved  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
show  was  concerned,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson.s,  the  Irish  giants  of 
Rosedom,  having  quite  an  exhibition  to  themselves  in  a  long 
table,  on  which  were  arranged,  amid  small  Palms  and  high- 
coloured  little  Crotons,  a  representative  collection  of  seasonable 
fruit,  amongst  which  Apples  were  pre-eminent.  Near  them,  on 
a  side  table,  the  veteran  Dublin  firm  of  Sir  James  W.  Mackey 
had  a  combined  exhibit  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  foliage,  and 
it  was,  and  has  been  for  years,  a  revelation  of  what  this  firm 
can  do  with  vegetables  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  The 
courteous  manager  pre.siding  over  the  Mackey  exhibit  called 
attention  to  a  dish  of  rather  wretched  Potatoes,  saying,  “  That’s 
Northern  Star.”  Humph!  That’s  all.  From  Jameson’s 
Nurseries,  Sandymount,  were  some  glorious  wreaths  and  floral 
designs  displayed  at  the  back  of  a  tastefully  arranged  miscel¬ 
laneous  group,  and  Mr.  Caulfield’s  skilful  work  on  the  large  stand 
put  up  by  Chas.  Ram-say  and  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Dublin,  was  much  admired  under  the  difficulty  of  a  trying  light 
from  windows  in  the  rear.  The  above  trio  of  exhibits  were  re¬ 
commended  for  gold  medals  by  the  judges,  who  likewise  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  manner  a  beautiful  group  put  up  by  Mr. 
Campbell  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Ardilaun.  The  filling  of  the 
Classes  10  to  38,  comprising  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  in  the 
aggregate  excellent,  and  without  absorbing  space  in  details  all 
honour  is  due  to  those  exhibitors  in  producing  such  results  as  were 
shown  under  the  season’s  adverse  conditions.  Here  and  there  fine 
splashes  of  colour  were  noticeable  amongst  the  dishes  of  Apples, 
but  again,  great  diversity  of  character  was  frequently  seen  in 
individual  varieties.  Warner’s  King  was  most  prominent  in  the 
cooking  classes,  and  King  Pippin  the  more  frequently  shown  in 
dessert  dishes.  This  should  mean  something  for  the  merits  of 
both  in  a  bad  season.  The  brisk  and  urbane  young  secretary, 
Walter  Keating,  Esq.,  certainly  deserved  a  gold  medal  as  well 
as  the  exhibits  and  exhibitors  recommended  for  such  by  the 
judges,  for  the  manner  in  which  his  two  day.s’  work  was  carried 
out,  the  executive,  with  one  exception,  having  apparently  left 
him  to  his  fate,  and  the  fate  of  flower  show  secretaries  is  not 
always  a  particularly  happy  one,  not  excepting  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland- — so  it  has,  at  least,  appeared  to — 
K.,  Dublin. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Warburton’s  Hotel,  New¬ 
port,  on  Saturday,  November  7.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  to  hear  a  paner  “  On  the  Cultivation  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ”  for  the  production  of  exhibition  blooms,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Silsbury,  of  Shanklin.  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  most 
masterly  manner.  Mr.  Silsbury  staged  .some  grandly  developed 
and  finished  blooms,  prominent  amongst  which  was  a  new  Jap 
named  after  himself.  It  has  long  drooping  florets  and  pleasing 
tints,  which  doubtless  will  become  popular.  Mr.  Snook, West  Hill, 
Shanklin,  also  staged  magnificent  blooms,  the  interest  centre¬ 
ing  around  a  fine  specimen  Mrs.  Barkley,  the  petals  of  which  had 
been  reversed  to  obtain  the  brighter  colouring,  anent  which 


operation  comment  was  made.  Mr.  Snook  also  staged  a  bunch 
of  the  pretty  Salvia  Betheli.  "Mr.  T.  Colister,  Steyne,  Bembridge, 
staged  a  lovely  display  of  Roses  cut  from  open  quarters,  fine  for 
so  late  in  the  season,  and  some  well  grown  varieties  of  Apples. 
Mr.  Brett,  Mount  Gardens,  Yarmouth,  had  the  pretty  little  Aster 
Watsi  and  Schizostylis  coccinea.  Mr.  W.  Tribbick  had  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms,  including  a  superb  Madame  Gastavc  Henri, 
Salvia  splendens,  and  named  varieties  of  Bouvardias.  Two  new 
'  members  were  elected.  Next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  when  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Walcot  Nurseries, 
Ryde,  will  lecture  on  Tomato  culture. 

- - 
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Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

November  with  us  again,  and  what  have  we  to  make  the  con¬ 
servatory  and  other  houses  gay  but  the  Chrysanthemum.^  The 
Clirj'santhemum  is  very  useful,  both  in  bush  form  and  for  large 
blooms,  and  though  it  will  live  under  almost  any  treatment,  it 
is  one  of  the  hardest  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  solely  from  the  bases  of  the  old  stools,  taking  care  not 
to  get  any  from  the  stem  of  the  old  plant,  or  trouble  will  come 
by  the  plants  continually  forming  buds  when  they  should  be 
growing.  All  cuttings  should  be  taken  the  first  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  putting  five  or  six  in  4in  pots  round  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
Propagation  should  be  performed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  heat 
could  be  turned  on  when  necessary,  keeping  the  temperature 
from  SOdeg  to  GOdeg.  One  watering  should  be  given,  and  this 
will  suffice  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  It  will  also  be  found 
necessary  to  sponge  all  moisture  from  the  glass  every  morning. 

When  rooted,  which  should  be  early  in  the  New  Year,  air 
and  water  must  be  given  with  caution.  Early  in  February  the 
cuttings  should  be  potted  into  3in  and  4in  pots  in  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam  (one-half)  leaf  soil,  spent  Mushroom  dung,  and 
sand.  Little  details  must  be  looked  into,  such  as  having  the  pots 
well  cleaned  and  drained.  After  potting,  the  plantlets  should 
be  placed  again  in  frames,  on  ashes,  and  kept  close  for  a  few 
days  till  a  move  is  noticed,  then  more  air  may  be  given.  Early 
in  April  the  plants  should  be  sorted,  and  the  varieties  which  are 
in  the  grower’s  opinion  best  for  large  blooms  should  be  potted 
in  Sin  and  Gin  pots,  in  a  compost  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam, 
broken  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  the  remaining  third  to 
consist  of  leaf  soil.  Mushroom  dung,  ^in  bones,  and  grit — these 
in  equal  parts.  The  plants  should  have  less  air  for  a  week, 
and  then  be  given  as  much  as  possible,  avoiding  draughts. 

All  plants  intended  for  bush  should,  at  the  sorting  time, 
be  pinched  and  then  kept  close  and  shaded  till  they  are  breaking 
away  nicely.  They  are  then  treated  as  the  plants  for  large 
blooms;  but  thet  objeot'must  be  to  form  bushy  plants,  therefore 
if  necessary  stop  them  again.  The  final  potting  should  be  given 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  pots  used  may  be  Sin  and  9in 
diameter,  and  the  compost  may  consist  of  one-half  of  rich  fibrous 
loam,  the  other  half  to  consist  in  equal  parts  of  the  following : 
Dried  blood,  leaf  .soil,  wood  ashes,  lime  rubble,  crushed  bones, 
and  .soot.  The  potting  must  be  firmly  done,  and  pots  well  drained 
and  cleaned. 

A  nice  sminy  space  must  now  be  found  where  the  plants  can 
stand  on  ashes,  and  be  made  secure  from  high  winds.  A  piece 
of  slate  must  be  placed  under  each  pot  to  stop  the  roots  from 
going  into  the  ashes.  When  well  rooted,  they  should  have  weak 
manure  water  twice  a  week,  taking  care  always  that  each  plant 
is  dry  before  being  watered.  Most  varieties  will  come  into  bud 
much  better  if  stopped  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  when  they 
show  a  sign  of  making  their  natural  break.  The  buds  should  then 
come  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  will  be  showing  colour 
in  October,  when  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  vinery 
or  greenhou.se.  Feeding  should  be  continued  till  the  flower  is 
half-expanded,  then  may  be  stopped.  At  this  period  a  little 
heat  turned  on  at  night  will  keep  the  blooms  from  damping ; 
also  at  this  time  the  flowers  will  be  infe.sted  Avith  green  fly  and 
thrips,  which  pests  must  be  destroyed  with  nicotine  or  XL  All. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  bloom  will  not  in  any  way  be  injured 
if  it  had  a  little  .stronger  dose  than  usual.  After  fumigating, 
they  are  then  fit  for  conservatory,  or  Avhen  fully  out  for  cutting. 
— F.  H.  W. 


Tree-Ferns  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  recently.  The  plants  are  thir¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  were  sent  in  fine  condition. 
They  are  quite  an  addition  to  the  Fern  dome. 

Canadian  Florist. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  trade  paper, 
the  twelfth  number  of  ivliich  we  have  just  received.  It  is  a  very 
small  publication,  and  is  not  at  present  illustrated.  It  chronicles 
the  doings  of  our  Canadian  kinsmen  who  are  florists,  and  as  there 
are  12,000  of  them  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  clientele.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  a  dollar  a  year,  and  the  publishing  office  is  at  12, 
Richmond  Street  East,  Toronto. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


PLANTING  APPLES.— Apples  .sliould  be  planted  chiefly  as 
standards,  bushes,  and  cordons.  The  usual  size  of  orchard 
standards  is  usually  5ft  to  6ft  in  stem,  and  these  must  be 
planted  20ft  apart,  at  least.  '  Half-standards  .are  24ft'  to  4ft 
stems,  and  may  be  planted  12ft  to  15ft  apart.  Orchard  standards 
are  worked  on  selected  Crab  stocks.  Half-standards,  too,  are  on 
this  stock.  The  trees  gi’ow  vigorously,  hence  the  wider  distances 
apart  they  should  be  planted.  In  addition  some  bushes  and 
pyramids  Jiiay  be  grown  on  this  stock.  Trees,  however,  which 
must  be  grown  in  a  restricted  space  require  to  be  grown  on  a 
stock  which  grows  less  vigorously,  therefore  the  Paradise  stock 
is  the  best,  and  birshes,  pyramids,  and  cordons  ought  to  be 
grown  on  this.  The  trees  pos.se.ss  more  fibrous  roots,  oome  into 
bearing  early,  and  are  more  prolific.  The  soil  be.st  suiteel  to 
Apples  is  a  rich,  rather  adhesive  loam,  which  should,  previous 
to  planting,  be  prepared  to  a  depth  of  2ft  by  trenching  or  deep 
digging.  Add  no  manure  to  soil  of  this  character.  Should, 
however,  it  be  necessary  to  plant  where  the  soil  is  very  light  and 
poor  it  will  be  advisable  to  incorporate  a  little  decayed  material 
with  the  soil  placed  about  the  roots.  The  stations  or  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots  ought  to  be  wide,  so  as  to,  admit  the 
roots  easily.  In  arranging  the  roots  spread  them  out  to  their 
full  extent,  previously,  of  cour.se,  pruning  back  the  injured 
parts.  A  prepared  compost  of  a  light  and  pliable  character 
mixed  wdth  wood  ashes  is  best  to  cover  immediately  over  the 
roots,  spreading  it  from  the  stem  outwards.  Spread  a  mulching 
of  strawy  material  over  the  roots,  and  stake  standard  trees 
immediately. 

PEARS. — Pears,  like  Apples,  are  j^lanted  as  standards,  half¬ 
standards,  bushes,  and  cordons.  Pears  are  worked  on  two  kinds 
of  stocks.  For  growing  as  standards  in  orchards,  and  as  bushes, 
pyramids,  and  trained  for  espaliers  and  walls,  the  Pear  stock  is 
suitable.  Trees  may  he  grown  larger  on  this  stock,  but  they  do 
not  come  into  bearing  quite  so  early.  For  growing  in  re.stricted 
gardens,  where  trees  can  have  less  room  allowed  them  than  in 
the  larger  area  of  the  orchard,  the  Quince  stock  is  the  best. 
All  the  varieties  of  form  may  be  procured  except  the  standard, 
which  is  only  to  be  had  on  the  Pear  stock.  Trees  on  the  Quince 
stock,  in  addition  to  being  adapted  for  restricted  space,  also 
come  into  bearing  earlier,  and  are  very  prolific.  Bushes  and 
pyramids  may  be  planted  as  closely  together  as  4ft  to  6ft,  occa¬ 
sionally  root-pruning  them  while  there  is  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
luxuriance.  If  on  Pear  stocks  and  not  root-pruned,  the  same 
sort  of  trees  will  require  8ft  to  10ft  distance  between  them. 
Standards  for  orchards  must  have  the  usual  distance  of  20ft. 
Fan  and  horizontal  trained  for  walls  on  Pear  stocks  15ft  apart; 
on  Quince  stocks  8ft  to  12ft  apart.  C'ordons  for  walls  and  fences 
should  be  18in  apart.  A  deep,  well-drained  loam,  lying  on  chalk, 
suits  Pears  well.  The  preparation  of  the  land  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  thorough  in  regard  to  digging  and  trenching ; 
hut  no  manure  should  he  added  to  the  soil  that  is'*!fl'(jh  enough 
for  good  growth.  The  same  care  ought  to  be  obser'-tecl  in  the 
details  of  planting  as  with  Apples. 

PLUMS. — Plums  are  grown  as  standards  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  also  as  dwarf  bushes  and  pyramids,  fan  trained,  hori¬ 
zontal  trained,  and  as  cordons  for  walls  and  fences.  The  dwarf 
trees  are  worked  on  the  common  Plum  stock,  standards  and 
pyramids  on  the  Mussle  Plum.  Plums  should  he  grown  in  open, 
sunny  position.s-,  whether  in  gardens,  orchards,  or  on  walls  or 
fences.  A  deep  soil  is  not  required,  but  it  should  he  a  mode¬ 
rately  moist,  sandy  loam,  and  will  he  improved  if  intermixed  with 
old  mortar.  The  distances  for  planting  stan^rds  jshquld  be 
15ft  to  20ft  apart  each  way,  pyramids  Oft  to  .l,Qft,  f^n,/drained 
15ft,  bush  trained  6ft,  to  9ft,  cordons  to  18in.  Plums  are  usually 
well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  and  on  this  account  they  should 
be  kept  well  covered  from  the  time  of  lifting  until  the  planting 
is  accomplished,  or  the  tender. fibrcjs  may  be  destroyed.  Do  not 
plant  too  deeply,  not  more  than  will  suffice  tO' cover  the  roots  a 
few  inches.  Stake  promptly  all  the  standard  trees  immediately 
after  planting. 

CHERRIES. — As  standard.s  in  orchards,  and  as  bushes, 
pyramids,  and  trained  for  espaliers,  C'herries  are  usually  worked 
on  Cherry  stocks,  but  some  varieties,  including  the  Kentish  and 
IMorello,  do  well  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  which  is  a  dwarfing 
stock  for  Cherries.  In  orchards,  standards  and  half-standards 
the  best  adapted,  planting  them  20ft  to  25ft  apart.  Pyramids 
in  gardens  may  be  15ft  apart,  bushes  5ft  to  8ft,  horizontal,  or 
fan  trained,  15ft,  and  cordons  18in.  A  rich,  sandy  soil  is  be.st 
for  Cherries,  and  the  trees  generally  should  have  an  open,  sunny 
position.  The  Morello  will  do  well  on  north  and  east  walls. 


The  restricted  trees  on  walls  should  be  grown  with  a  limited 
number  of  branches,  and  the  side  shoots  shortened  to  form  spurs, 
but  the  ^torellos  will  be  most  profilic  if  old  and  weak  shoots  only 
arc  removed,  and  young  growths  kept  from  croAvding. — East 
Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED  IN  POTS.— Vines  started 
now  will  afford  Grapes  fit  for  table  in  April,  or  a  little  earlier 
with  sharp'  forcing.  For  early  work  not  any  are  better  than 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  or  for  quality.  White 
Frontignan  and  Madresfield  Court.  Stout,  Avell-ripened  canes, 
with  plump  buds,  and  given  a  short  rest,  answer  for  early  forcing. 
The  Vines  require  a  light,  airy,  efficiently  heated  structure,  which 
may  be  a  lean-to  facing  south,  or  a  three-quarter  span-roof  having 
the  same  aspect,  or  a  span-roof  with  ends  east  and  west.  If  the 
hot-water  pipes  are  at  the  front  of  the  lean-to  or  three-quarter, 
also  at  the  sides  of  the  span-roof,  the  Vines  may  be  stood  upon 
them,  placing  tiles  or  slate®  on  the  pipes,  and  standing  the  pots 
on  them.  The  tiles  or  slates  become  warmed  and  transmit  the 
heat  to  the  pots,  which  are i more  or  less  ivarmed  at  their  base, 
and  the  roots  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  heat.  The  tiles  or 
slates  also  throw  off  much  of  the  water  or  liqqid  manure  escaping 
from  the  pots,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  a  surfeit  of  steam. 

Pedestals  of  loose  bricks  should  be  formed  for  Vines  in  beds  to 
stand  upon,  thus  raising  them  to  the  required  height  and  pre¬ 
venting  sucking.  Vines  in  pots,  and  restricted  thereto,  afford 
excellent  fruit  with  judicious  feeding.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are 
the  best  for  affording  bottom  heat,  they  supply: a  genial  warmth 
and  regular  moisture  in  the  early  stages,  and  rich,  stimulating 
food  Avhen  the  demands  of  the  Vines  are  greatest.  The  house 
should  now  be  ready,  and  the  plants  placed  in  position.  The 
canes  should  be  kept  horizontally,  or  have  the;  ends  depressed, 
if  necessarj',  to  insure  their  breaking  evenly  from  the  base  up- 
Avards.  Damp  the  Vines  and  house  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  maintain  a  temperature  of  55deg,  on  fine  days  65deg,  the 
heat  about  the  pots  not  exceeding  60deg  to  65deg.  Only  afford 
Avater  to  render  the  soil  evenly  moist,  as  a.  Avet  medium  letards 
root  action,  and  in  no  wise  contributes  to  a  good  break,  but  the 
reverse. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— When  young 
and  vigorous  Vines  have  to  be  started  for  the  first  time,  to  afford 
ripe  Grapes  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  the  house  should 
be  closed  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  they  do  not,  as  a  tule, 
break  so  quickly  as  Vines  that  have  been  forced  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  older  Vines  that  have  previously  been  forced  need 
not  be  started  until  the  beginning  of  December.  To  produce  a 
soft  humid  atmosphere,  and  to  economise  fuel,  a  good  ridge  of 
fermenting  material  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor  or  border,  and 
be  turned  at  short  intervals,  additions  of  fresh  being  made  as  the 
heat  declines.  The  temperature  of  the  house  .should  range  about 
50deg  at  night,  55deg  by  day,  and  65deg  on  bright  days.  The 
outside  border  must  b©  protected  from  frost  by  a  covering  of 
leaves,  Avith  a  little  litter  over  them  to  prevent  their  bloAving 
about.  If  spare  , 'lights  are  at  command  by  all  means  use  them 
to  tliroAV  off  heavy  rains  and  snow. 

HOUSES  CLEARED  OF  GRAPES.— When  the  Vines  are 
leafless,  and  the  Grapes  cut,  attend  to  the, pruning  Avithout  delay, 
for  nothing  contributes  more  to  health  and  a  good  break  than 
thorough  cleanliness,  and  an  early  and  complete  period  of  rest. 
Vines  in  good  condition,  having  stout,  short-jointed  wood 
thoroughly  ripened,  may  safely  be  pruned  to  a  couple  of  buds. 
The  latter,  hoAvever,  are  not  alAvays  sufficiently  developed  at  the 
base  of  the  annual  groAvths  to  give  as  large  bunches  as  desired, 
and  in  that  case  the  laterals  may- be  left  a  little  longer,  say,  near 
tAvo  more  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  a  plump,  round  (not  largo 
and  flat),  AWll-developed  ,bud  on  stout,  hard,  thoroughly  ripe 
Avood  be  selected  for  pruning  to,  as  such  usually  produces  a  close, 
Avell-set,  compact  bunch.  When  the  Avood  has  not  thoso  charac¬ 
teristics  the  basal  buds  are  often  small,  Avhich  arises  from  various 
causes — sometimes  from  overcropping,  frequently  .from  excessive 
vigour,  at  others  through  overcrowding,  and  oftentimes  fpm 
AvSikness.  The  result  is  small  bunches  when  hard  and  fast  lines 
are  practised.  Wash  the  Vines  Avith  tepid  soapy  Avater,  such  a.s 
paraffin  softsoap,  4oz  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  using  a  brush,  yet 
Avith  car©  and  judgment,  so  as  to  reach  and  dislodge  any  hiber¬ 
nating  pests.  Remove  the  remains,  of  the  mulchings,  also  the 
surface  material,  down  to  the  roots,  especially  near  the  collar, 
and  supply  a  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  chopped  up  moderatelj^ 
small,  and  to  a  barroAV-load  (about  three  bushels)  add  a  pint  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  a  quart  of  soot,  and  half  a  gallon  of  a.oou 
ashes’,  incorporating  thoroughly.  M  here  the  houses  must  be 
used  for  plants  they  should  be  kept  cool,  not  exceeding  40(ieg 
to  45deg,  ventilating  freely  above  that  temperature. 

HOUSES  OF  THIN-SKINNED  GRAPES.— The  soil  and 
atmosphere  having  been  .saturated  by  rain,  these  haArn.  caused 
Grapes  that  have  been  ripe  since  August,  particularly  Black 
Hamburghs,  to  damp  considerably  in  spite  of  free  ventilation  and 
a  genial  Avarmth  in  the  hot-Avater  pipes.  The  Vines  that  ripened 
their  crops  in  September  are  still  in  foliage,  and  must  bear  more 
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moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere;  indeed,  moderate 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  necessai-y  to  prevent  undue 
evaporation  and  the  shrinking  of  the  Grapes.  A  slight  warinth 
in  the  hot-wates  pipes  will  be  required  almost  constantly  to 
maintain  an  equable  temperature,  but  this  must  not  be  too 
high,  or  it  will  di-y  the  atmosphere  and  cause  the  Grapes  to 
shrivel  prematurely"  A  temperature  of  40deg  to  45deg  at  night 
and  50deg  by  day,  will  be  sufficient,  ventilating  freely  and  early 
in  bright  weather,  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  being  deposited  on 
the  berries.  Outside  borders  should  be  covered  with  lights  or 
tarpaulin  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  Remove  all  fallen  or  matuiad 
leaves,  practising  every  precaution  against  damp  and  moull. 

LATE  GRAPES. — These  do  not  always  finish  well,  and  this 
usually  arises  from  three  primary  causes,  namely,  star'-ing  ehe 
Vines  too  late,  and  not  accelerating  thorough  growth  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  so  as  to  give  the  Graoes  lLe 
full  benefit  of  the  summer  sun  to  swell  and  ripen.  Overcropping, 
too,  not  only  prejudices  the  current  crop,  but  militates  considei- 
ably  against  the  succeeding  jmar’s  bearing  of  the  Vines.  A  bad 
condition  of  the  roots  is,  however,  the  most  disastrous  cause  of 
all,  for  improper  food  is  attended  with  many  evils,  and  the.se 
hinder  the  perfection  of  the  crop.  If  the  defect  is  due  to  tver- 
cropping,  some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the 
crop  at  the  earliest  convenience,  and  though  nothing  will  r, e 
gained  by  pushing  the  fire  now,  the  temperature  maintained  at 
GOdeg  to  Godeg,  with  lOdeg  to  lodeg  advance  from  sun  Imat,  so 
as  to  secure  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  admitting  air 
freely  when  the  weather  is  favonrable,  and  leaving  a  bttle  on 
constantly.  Where  the  cause  can  be  traced  to  imperfect  drainage 
or  bad  borders  no  time  should  be  lost  after  the  wo  >:l  becomes 
sufficiently  ripened,  or  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling, 
in  getting  out  the  old  soil,  rectifying  the  drainage,  and  relaying 
the  roots  in  fresh  compost. 

Where  the  Vines  are  in  proper  condition  the  timely  attention 
to  fallen  leaves,  in  clearing  away  and  looking  over  the  bunches 
for  decayed  berries,  will  keep  matter-s  straight.  Air  is  the  best 
preventive  of  mculdiness.  A  temperature  of  4.5deg  to  -"iOdeg 
suits  the  vinous  Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  and  oOdeg  to  oG«i«g 
the  Mu-scats,  as  both  improve  considerably  after  apparently 
ripe. — St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  he  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chamber.s,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  pur  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowrrs  we  do  not  name. 
STREPTOCARPUS  SEEDLING,  TREATMENT  (F.  G.).— 
The  plant.s  now  flowering  should  be  kept  moderately  moist  until 
the  flowering  is  mainly  over,  and  in  an  intermediate  house  or 
cool  Stove  :  when  the  flowering  is  over  they  should  be  kept  some¬ 
what  drier  ;  indeed,  be  gradually  ripened  off  by  diminishing  the 
supplies  of  water,  and  when  the  foliage  has  mainly  decayed 
water  may  be  entirely  withheld.  The  plants  can  then  be  stood 
CD.  a  damp  base  with  no  danger  of  drip  falling  on  them,  and  the 
roots  will  then  keep  sound  until  the  spring,  when  they  should 
be  shaken  out,  repotted,  and  started  in  gentle  heat. 

BANKSIAN  ROSES  NOT  FLOWERING  (Idem).— The  most 
common  cause  of  this  is  non-maturity  of  the  wood,  often  aggra¬ 
vated  by  keeping  or  allowing  too  much  growth,  so  that  the 
shoots  have  not  full  exposure  to  light  and  air,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  are  soft  and  unripe.  Another  cause  is  severe  or  close 
pruning,  whereby  a  number  of  soft  growths  are  made,  and  the 
consequent  crowding  results  in  weakly  and  immature  shoots. 
This  Rose  requires  very  little  pruning,  merely  cutting  out  the  old 
growth  in  favour  of  young,  and  training  the  shoots  rather  thinly, 
so  as  to  secuip  thoroughly  solidified  growth  and  well-ripened 
wood.  Then  it  blooms  freely  under  favourable  coiniitions,  as 
against  a  south  wall,  only  the  immature  points  of  the  long  shoots 
being  shortened  to  sound,  well-ripened  woodi 

DRE.SSING  FOR  CUTTING  BOXES  (X.  Y.  Z.)..— The  usual 
dressing  for  Hop  poles  is  creosote.  This  is  an  excellent  preserva¬ 
tive  of  wood  in  or  out  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
the  purpose  you  require,  nor  for  dreissing  the  woodwork  of 
plant  or  fruit  houses.  A  safe  and  excellent  dressing  for  wood¬ 
work  used  for  horticultural  purposes  is  Stockholm  tar,  thinned 
to  the  .consi.stency  of  paint  with  paraffin  oil.  The  woodwork, 
boxes,  stages,  Ac.,  should  be  thoroughh’  dry,  .and  the. dressing 


applied  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush,  apply  as  a  priming  coat 
to  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  boxes.  Three  coats  may  bo 
given  to  the  outside,  allowing  the  first  coat  to  become  dry  before 
applying  the  .second,  and  so  on  between  the  second  and  third. 
The  woodwork  so  treated  has  a  brown  colour,  and  when  dry  may 
be  painted  any  colour  required  if  so  desired,  as  for  stages,  Ac., 
though  for  boxes  this  may  not  be  coirsidered  necessarju 

PORTABLE  PEACH-TREE  WALL  C’OPING.-^If  tender 
Peaches  and  refined  Pears  cannot  be  sheltered  by  meahs“of  a  full 
glass-case  (the  Peach-case  as  usually  spoken  of)  the  next  best 
thing  as  a  means  of  protection,-  is  the  wall  coping.  These  copings 
are- useful  in  this,  that  they  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  Vertical 

heat  radiation,  which  if 
uninterrupted,  results 
in  such  cooling  of  the 
exposed  surfaces  of 
growth,  that  harm  en¬ 
sues.  Frost  is  said  to 
be  due  to  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation.  If  a  glass 
coping  can  prevent  a 
certain  amount  of  radia¬ 
tion,  say  to  the  extent 
that  would  register  two 
or  three  degrees  of 
frost,  then  it  serves  a  very  u.seful  purpose.  When  trees  are  in 
blossom  we  do  not  expect  many  hard  frosts,  though  sudden 
“  snaps  ”  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  these  often  destroy  a  seiasdn’s 
promise  of  fruit.  A  little  extra  outlay  then,  in  providing  copings 
or  cases,  is  desirable.  Our  illustration  here  is  from  Mr.  Duncan 
Tucker,  the  horticultural  builder,  of  Tottenham,  N.  In  these 
portable  copings  the  glass  is  removable,  and  can  be  stored  away 
all  summer  and  winter,  being  mainly  of  u.se  in  the  spring. 

DRAINING  A  FIELD  (S.  S.  W.). — The  first  point  to  be 
determined  is  the  outlet.  This  should  always  be  at  the  lowe.st 
point  of  the  land,  or  such  as  will  afford  a  sufficient  fall  for  the 
water  ;  the  outlet  pipe  should  not  be  at  the  immediate  bottom 
of  a  ditch,  but  above  the  water  ordinarily  running  in  it.  The 
main  drain,  or  drains,  must  be  at  the  lowest  part  in  the  line 
of  the  greatest  .slope,  and  all  the  minor  drains  must  enter  the 
mains  diagonally  in  the  same  direction  as  the  run  of  the  water, 
and  not  at  right  angles.  A  4-inch  main  drain  is  usually  .suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  off  the  water  from  five  or  seven  acres ;  but  where 
the  land  is  springy  larger  mains  or  more  of  them  are  requireeJ. 
The  drains  should  nob  be  less  than  3ft  deep,  and  where  there  is 
.sufficient  fall  they  are  better  Sjft  to  4ft  deep.  A  smooth  and 
even  fall  and  certain  outlet  must  be  provided.  A  sharp  fall  is 
not  necessary.  The  di.stance  of  the  drains  will  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Sandy,  gravelly,  or  silty  subsoils 
draw  well,  and  the  drains  should  be  24ft  apart  ;  for  medium  tex- 
tui'ed  subsoils,  2Ift ;  for  stiff  loams,  18ft  ;  and  for  retentive 
clay  subsoils,  15ft  apart.  In  tenacious  soils  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  fill  the  trench  with  stones  up  to  the  level  of  the  disturbed 
soil,  or,  say,  2ft  from  the  surface;  but  in  soils  that  are  springy, 
as  hapiiens  in  sand,  a  little  straw  on  which  to  lay  the  pipes  is 
necessary,  covering  them  lightly  with  the  softer  portions  of 
hedge  brushings,  to  prevent  their  being  choked  with  quicksand. 
All  outlets  must  be  secured  with  iron  grating  sufficiently  small 
between  the  bars  to  exclude  animals  of  the  size  of  rats,  or  less. 
This  work  of  draining  mu.st  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly,  it 
being  essential  that  the  trench  be  examined  before  the  pipes  are 
laid,  in  order  that  any  faults  may  be  discovered  and  rectified. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  tuhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (.1.  F.  N.). — 1,  Abies  pindrow;  2,  Cedrus  Libani, 
probably  ;  3.  Fitzroya  patagoniea  ;  4,  Cupressus  cashineriana  pendida. 
(F.  L.). — I.  Daedalacanthus  nervosus  ;  2,  Erica  byeinalis  ;  3,  E.  gracilis  ;; 
4.  .lasminuin  graeillimuin.  (S.  J.  B.). — 1.  Tillandsia  zebrina ;  2,  ^Eehmea 
fulgens;  3,  Asparagus  yei’ticillatus.  (N.  A.). — 1,  Polygonum  molle  ;  2, 
P.  polystaehyon. 


PuBLic.XTiONS  Received. — “  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa¬ 
tion  ”  ;  New  Garden  Plants  of  the  year  1902.  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  price  4d.  *  *  Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the 

various  Agricultural  Department  Acts,  for  the  year  1902,  price 
Gd.  *  *  “The  Tropical  Agriculturist,”  September  1.  The 

articles  include ;  The  Latest  in  Fibres,  History  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  Para  Rubber  into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Mango,  its 
Culture  and  Varieties,  The  Invention  of  a  new  Artificial  Fer¬ 
tiliser,  The  Supposed  new  Substitute  for  Rubber,  Ac.  *  * 
“  Bibby’s  Quarterly,”  autumn  number,  1903.  The  price  of  this 
most  beautifully  illustrated  C|Uarterly  is  9d.,  post  free,  from  J. 
Bibby  and  Sons,  Formby  Street,  Liverpool.  There  are  twenty- 
two  coloured  illustrations  throughout  the  issue.,  many  of  them 
portraying  agricultural. subjects.  Purchasers  will  find  lolenty  to 
interest  them  in  “  Bibby’s  Quarterly,”  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  country,  and  also  home  life.  *  *  <'•  TPe  Indian  Agricul¬ 

turist,”  Offiober,  J903.  Agriculture.  Mineralogy.  Statistics. 
*  *  Agricultural  Returns,"  1903  (Acreage  and  Live  Stock), 

price  ..  ir-  ;  .  ■  ... 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— November  11th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  -^-sieve 
Cabbages,  Spring,  tally 

Carrots,  bunch  . 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Cclerj’,  per  bun.  of  8  ... 
Corn  Salad,  strike 
Cucumbers  doz.  ...,  ... 

Endive,  doz . '  .1. 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


s. 

d. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

2 

6  to  0 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

9to2  0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0  24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

0 

6 

0  0 

0  6 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  per  lb.  ... 

1 

0 

1  3 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Onions.  Spanisli,  case 

5 

0 

0  0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

punnets . 

1 

6 

0  0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2 

0 

0  0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

4 

0 

6  0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Radishes,  doz . 

0 

9 

1  0 

4 

0 

5  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

0  0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  English,  Ih. 

0 

6 

0  0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1  u  -nips,  hnch . 

0 

2 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Adiantum  cuneatum, 

48’s,  per  doz.  6  0  to  7  0 
„  32’s,  ,,  12  0  15  0 

Aralias,  doz.  (48's)  ...  6  0  8  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  21  0  24  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  24  0  36  0 

Asparagus, i48;s  10  0  12  0 

Bouvardias,  ■ .  6  0  8  0 

Chrysanthemums, lifted  6  0  9  0 

,,  disbudded  specimens  10  2  6 

Crotons,  doz.  ...  ...,18  0  30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dractena,  var.,  doz.  ...  18  0  21  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  8  0  12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Eulalia  japonica . 12  Ctol5  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

.,  small.  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  10  0  15  0 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  5  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  9  0 

IVIyrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  6 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitebi,  48’s, 

doz .  36  0  48  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  . 12  0  10  0 


Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Canadian  Bald¬ 
wins,  per  brl.  18  0to20  0 
,,  Greenings,  ,,  20  0  24  0 

, ,  Nova  Scotia 

Gravensteins 
per  brl,  ...  18  0  20  0 
,,  Ptibstons,  brl....  24  0  27  0 
Bananas — 

Canary,  finest  X  large, 

per  bun.  13  0  14  0 

Xo.l’sex.,,,  10  6  no 

.,•  Ordinary  ,,  0  0  9  0 

Cranberries  ...  per  case  10  6  12  0 
Figs;  Italian,  12’s,  15's, 

Iier  doz.  16  19 

„  ,,  24’s  ,,  2  6  3  0 


Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  R  d. 
Lemons,  case . 10  0tol5  0 


,,  Malaga,  per  case 

19 

0 

21 

0 

,,  Naples,  420’s,  ,, 

27 

0 

30, 

0 

Nuts,  Cob,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

,,  Walnuts,  per  bag 

6 

6 

7, 

0 

Oranges,  case  . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

0  10 

1 

3 

,,  Colraan  . 

0  10 

1 

6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Pears,  Comice,  ^-case 

12 

0 

13 

0 

,,  Winter  Seckle  ,, 

12 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Calabash  ,, 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pomegranates,  Valencia 

200’s 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Plowerj. 

s.  d.  s.  d  I 


Arums,  per  doz . 

2  6  to  3  0, 

Bouvarclia,  pink,  white, 
and  red,  per  bun. . . 

5  0 

6  0 

Carnations,  pink  Jolifie, 
per  doz.  bun. 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  pink,  Franco,  ,, 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  red,  Winter  Cheer, 
per  doz.  bun. 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  white,  Deutsche 
Braun, doz. bun. 

12  0 

15  0 

,,  Duchess  of  Fife  ., 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  Uriah  Pike,  crim- 
s'on,  doz.  bun. 

12  0 

15  0 

Carnations,  American 
varieties,  cut  long — 
Mrs.  T.  Lawson ,  bright 
pink,  per  doz.  ... 

2  6 

■  3-  0 

Royaipv,  deep  pink,  ., 

■  2  6 

3  0 

Cream  of  Pinks,  sil¬ 

very  pink,  doz.  ... 

2  6- 

3  0 

Dazzler,  scarlet,  doz. 

2.  6 

3  0 

Cape  Gooseberries,  j  er 
doz.  bun.  ...  ... 

6  0 

8  0 

Chrysanlhemums — 
White,  yellow,  pink, 
tmonze,  doz.  blooms 

1  0 

2  0 

White,  yellow,  jfink, 
bronze,  .specimen 
blooms,  per  dOz.  ... 

AVhite,  yellow,  jiink,/ 
bronze,  specimen 
blooms,  bunches  ... 

Geranium,  double  scar¬ 
let,  per  doz..  bnchs. 

2  6 

4  0 

3  0 

6  0 

4  0 

5  0  1 

,,  White  ,.  ,, 

4  0 

5  0  ! 

Liliu'm  Harrisi,  per 

doz.  blooms  .  2  0to3  0 

,,  lancifolium  al- 


bum',  per  doz.  bl'ms. 

1  6 

2  0 

Lilium  lancifolium  ru- 

brum,  doz.  blooms 

2  6 

3  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  special. 

per  doz.  bunches ... 

15  0 

18  0 

,,  Best,  doz.  bun.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  Ordinaiy,  dz  bun. 

8  0 

9  0 

Orchids,  Cattleyas,  doz. 

10  0 

0  0 

,,  Cattleyas,  Harri- 

soni,  per  doz. 

5  0 

6  0 

,,  Cypripediums 

2  6 

3  0 

..  .  Odontoglossums,, 

4  0 

5  0 

Pelargoniunffi •  Wh  i(c, 

1  er  doz.  bun.  .fl  '  ... 

■  4  0 

5  0 

Roses.  Brkiesraaitt;  doir; 

'  2  6 

3  0 

,,  MHrc6Iial  Nivl,!  )p 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Mermets,  doz.  •  ..j 

2  0 

3  0 

,,  Niphetos,  doz.  -  ... 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  ,,  ex.  fine,  doz. 

0  0 

2  6 

,,  Perle  des  Jardinsj 

per  doz.  ...  .. 

1  6 

2  6 

,,  Sunrise,  per  doz.'... 

2  0 

2  6 

,,  Sunsets,  per  doz.., , 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  Safrano,  English, 

per  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Stephanotisj  72  jiips  ... 

2  6 

3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  doz.  ... 

0  0 

0  4 

Violets,  English,  tingle 

per  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  English,  double, 

per  doz.  bun . 

3  0 

4  0 

Average  Wliolesale  Prices.— Ftrns,  Fcliage,  Kess. 


Asparagus,  long,  bneb. 
,,  medium,  bunch  ... 
,,  short,  per  doz.  bun. 
,,  Sprengcri.  dz.bun. 
Smilax,  long',  doz.  trails 
Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  various, 
1  er  doz.  bun . 


S.  (1. 

s.  d 

S.  (1. 

S.  (1 

2  0  to  2  6 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  e  to  0  0 

1  3 

1  6 

Myrtle,  large  French, 

6  0 

7  0 

'  1  er  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

0  0 

9  0 

18  0 

,,  small  English,  per 

3  0 

0  0 

doz.  bun .  ... 

6  0 

0  0 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 

0  0 

6  0 

gross  bun . 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 

boxes,  per  box 

1  0 

0  0 

9  0 

12  0 

The  Water-logged  Land. 


In  too  many  cases  at  the  present  time,  the  damage,  or 
maybe  ruin,'  of  this  year’s  crops  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  anxiety  to  the  farmer.  He  is  equally  concerned  as  to 
the  prospect  for  next  season.  This  anxiety  is  also  shared 
by  a  majority  of  those  who  saved  their  crops  before  disaster 
occurrecl,  so  that  on  every’  hand  we  see  anxious  faces. 

The  difficulty  of  sowing  Wheat  is  but  a  minor  one,  for 
on  all  the  lighter  soils  the  seedbed  will  be  sticky  enough 
to  ensure  solidity,  whilst  not  being  an  impossible  one  as  is 
the  case  on  clay  or  on  low  lying  lands,  at  any  rate  at  pre¬ 
sent:  An  immense  amount  of  land  is  so  sodden  that  only  a 
continued  spell  of  sharp  frost  can  put  it  into  a  cultivable 
condition,  and  therefore  the  sowing  of  autumn  Wheat  on  a 
large  area  of  the  best  Wheat  soil,  may  be  at  once  dismissed 
from  calculation.  A  great  portion  of  this  land  is  not  very 
suitable  for  Barley,  but  on  the  contrary ;  and  on  much  of 
it  spring  Wheat  could  not  be  sown  with  much  prospect  of 
success.  Therefore,  Oats  or  spring  Beans  are  the  only 
possible  crops,  and  we  think  the  former  holds  out  the  best 
prospects  of  success,  as  it  can  be  grown  without  yard-manure 
which,  some  time  or  other  before  seed  time,  would  mean 
carting  it  on  the  land.  What  we  wmnt  now’  is  the  easiest 
method  of  lightening  up  the  soil  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  treading,  and  then  a  period  of  forgetfulness,  leaving 
Nature  to  do  her  share  of  the  work.  The  steam  drag, 
which  avoids  the  injurious  efifect  of  the  horses’  feet  on  the 
spongy  soil,  is  an  invaluable  implement  just  nowq  and 
shoulcl  be  used  whenever  possible.  By  its  means  many 
Potato  fields  may  be  sowm  wuth  Wheat,  even  under  present 
conditions.  It  is  far  superior 'to  the  plough  in  bringing  to 
the  surface  Potatoes  wdrich  have  been  missed,  and  if  the 
seed  Wheat  be  broadcast  by  a  capable  man  immediately 
after  the  drag  has  passed,  one  harrowing  wuth  horses  will 
suffice  to  complete  the  job.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
thing  as  harrowing  by  steam,  and  wdren  the  engines  can 
be  retained,  the  superiority  of  the  w’ork  would  justify  the 
additional  expense. 

For  preparing  land  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  action  of  winter  frosts,  nothing  w’orked  by  horse  power 
can  equal  the  digging  plough.  Spring-tooth  cultivators 
may  be  used  to  stir  the  soil  ;  they  entail  less  treading  and 
the  w’ork  is  both  economical  and  quickly  performed,  but 
if  we  wished  to  make  a  good  job  of  sodden  land,  we  should 
use  the  digger,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  should 
make  our  furrows  as  wide  as  possible  and  not  very  deep, 
using  the  plough  as  if  we  w’ere  ridging,  and  leaving  the 
land  in  a  state  somewhat  like  ridge  and  furrow.  If  such  a 
method  w’ere  found  impi’acticable,  then  w’e  w’ould  use  a 
double-breasted  ridging  ploiigh  and  leave  the  land  in 
ridges  until  February  or  March.  This  method  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  prenaration  of  land  for  Potato  planting,  and 
it  sounds  reasonable  that  it  should  be  equally  effective  in 
the  case  of  spring  corn. 

With  the  whole  country  in  such  an  abnormal  state  it 
may  be  necessary  in  ploughing  in  the  ordinary  way,  to 
make  the  lands  much  narrower  than  they  have  previously 
been,  viz.,  9yds  or  12yds  lands  instead  of  24yds  or  36yds. 
Furrow'S  greatly  assist  surface  drainage,  and  therefore  can 
hardly  be  too  numerous  under  present  circumstances  ;  but 
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they  will  be  of  little  use  unless  each  has  an  outfall,  there¬ 
fore  the  land  should  be  ploughed  in  the  way  that  will  the 
most  assist  to  attain  that  object.  If  preferred,  and  extra 
expense  is  not  objected  to  after  the  ploughing  is  com¬ 
pleted,  two  or  three  deep  grips  may  be  cut  across  the 
ridges  to  carry  the  water  from  the  furrows  to  the  main 
drains.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  land 
will  be  a  long  time  in  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  water, 
and  farmers,  instead  of  wringing  their  hands  and  jibbing  at 
the  “  Clerk  of  the  Weather,”  will  be  better  employed  in 
giving  Nature  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

Bad  Times  in  the  Villages. 

The  proprietors  of  the  village  stores  are  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  badness  of  the  rural  trade.  They  say  there 
is  no  money  circulating ;  that  cash  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  day,  and  credit  longer.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  ? 
There  is  little  extra  pay  to  be  earned  now  at  harvest  time. 
A  “  small  ”  farmer  told  us  the  other  day  that  when  he  was 
a  labourer  thirty  years  ago,  he  thought  he  did  badly  if  he 
and  his  wife,  aided  by  one  or  two  children,  did  not  earn.  £18 
over  the  corn  harvest.  Now  there  is  little  or  no  mowing, 
no  binding,  and  a  bare  5s.  per  day  for  leading.  Where  a 
labourer  used  to  clear  £15,  clear,  extra  money,  by  harvest 
work,  he  now  gets  2s.  per  day  extra  for  a  fortnight  or  so  ; 
at  most,  not  much  more  than  30s.  Employment  is  much 
more  certain  than  it  used  to  be,  and  taking  one  paii;  of  a 
year  with  the  other,  is  not  so  badly  paid  for ;  but  the 
labourer  gets  no  big  pulls  now.  j 

The  single  waggoners  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it  with 
farmers  at  present.  Their  wages  are  good,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  money  is  high,  but  very  shortly  we  shall 
have  Martinmas  hirings,  and  perhaps  a  reaction  may  take 
place.  Trade  is  slack  in  most  towns,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  single  men  have  lately  returned  to  the  villages  and  are 
now  employed,  when  the  weather  will  allow,  in  Potato 
lifting,  tlireshing,  &c.  Some  of  these  may  require  to  re¬ 
assume  the  duties  of  waggoner.  The  farmer,  short  of 
money,  and  with  little  to  sell,  must  perforce  use  every 
method  of  retrenchment,  and  will  not  hire  two  men  to  feed 
and  pay  where  he  can  make'  one  fulfil  his  purpose.  Seeing 
plenty  of  spare  hands  about  he  will  prefer  to  employ  them 
only  when  urgently  needed.  Neither  the  yearly  men  nor 
the  catch-penny  hands  are  likely  to  earn  so  .much  as  they 
have  been  used  to  do,  and  there  can  be  no  improvement 
in  village  trade  until  there  has  been  another  harvest. 
Village  nrosperity  is  ruled  first  by  the  spending  power  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  that  in  turn  hinges  on  the  wage-paying 
ability  of  the  farmer.  We  have  many  times,  and  very 
recently,  he^d  both  labourers  and  tradesmen  fairly  gloat 
oyer  the  misfortunes  of  farmers.  Is  a  period  of  acute 
distress  to  be  the  means  of  correcting  the  spirit  which  pro¬ 
duces  such  stupid  ill  wilH 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  only  had  one  wet  day,  and 
more  useful  work  has  been  got  through  than  in  any  one  week 
since  early  September. 

We  are  ju.st  finishing  the  Potatoes,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  farmers  who  have  a  week  or  two  of  work  amongst  them  yet. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  disease  has  not  spread  very  much 
lately  amongst  those  still  in  the  ground,  but  in  many  pies  it 
has  made  great  progress,  and  one  grower  is  very  anxious  to  get 
his  stores  turned  over,  being  very  much  afraid  of  their  collapsing. 
As  we  wrote,  a  month  ago,  it  is  madness  to  put  disease-smitten 
Potatoes  in  big  heaps.  We  have  made  ours  but  6ft  wide  at  the 
base ;  it  is  rather  extravagant  cf  straw,  but  that  is  plentiful 
enough. 

There  is  quite  a  crop  of  draggings  and  harrowings  to  pick 
up  after  the  rows  have  been  lifted  with  every  care,  and  we  fear 
many  tubers  are  .still  left  in  the  land.  Some  w'ill  be  found  after 
the  plough,  but  not  all. 

Careless  stacking  and  dilatoriness  in  thatching  are  being  held 
responsible  for  much  loss.  Threshing  maichine;  men  report 
numerous  case.s  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  quarters  of  wet.  unsaleable, 
ungrindable,  and  almo.st  useless  grain  from  the  I'oof  of  a  stack 
which  had  been  led  in  fair  condition  and  of  which  the  lower  and 
dry  portion  yielded  excelleirt  and  valuable  grain.  It  is  the  want 
of  the  one  nail  again  which  loses  so  much. 

Corn  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  be  ground  and  will  not  keep, 
may  be  given  to  sheep  in.stead  of  cake.  It  also  may  be  given 
sparingly  -to  horses  to  eke  out  other  corn,  and  to  pigs  which 
are  not  too  far  advanced  in  fat  condition.  It  is  useful  in 
moderate  quantitj’  to  both  suckers  and  those  which  have  been 
recently  weaned. 


Having  air  abundance  of  offal  Potatoes,  we  are  steaming  them 
freely  and  giving  our  feeding  pigs  very  little  meal.  .Potatoes 
only  just  touched  with  disease  make  capital  pig  food,  either 
cooked  or  raw.  Pigs  which  will  eat  raw  Potatoes  and  do  well 
on  them  are  valuable  just  now. 

Working  horses  will,  of  course,  be  now  living  entirely  on  dry 
food,  and  should  be  given  a  little  linseed  cake  in  their  water 
during  the  winter.  Crushed  linseed  boiled  is  comparatively 
cheaper,  but  the  boiling  is  rather  troublesome,  and  has  ruined 
many  a  small  pair  in  the  process.  Yearling  horses  and  weaned 
foals  must  have  both  corn  and  a  little  hay,  for  grass  alone  is  not 
good  enough  for  them. 

- - 


Canada  Calls  for  Britons. 


Writing  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  of 
the  London  “Daily  Mail,”  says:  “The  land  owned  by  the 
Yankee  fanner  in  the  States  is  worth  to  him,  say,  anything  up 
to  150  dollars  an  acre.  From  this  he  derives  something  like 
five  per  cent.,  that  is,  let  us  say,  7.50  dollars  per  acre  a  year. 
He  knows  now  that  in  Canada  there  are  thousands  of  acres  to 
be  had  for  a  third  to  a  half  the  cost  of  his  own  land,  that  will 
yield  the  same  crops  as  his  more  expensive  property  ;  land  that, 
costing  him  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre,  will  return 
7.50  dollars  per  annum.  The  Yankee  does  the  natural  thing. 
He  sells  his  property,  moves  over  into  C'anada,  and  for  the 
money  he  has  received  for  the  sale  of  500  acres  of  American 
farm-land  he  buys  1,000  acres  of  Canadian,  a.s  good,  if  not 
better,  as  the  soil  he  has  sold. 

“  There  must  be  in  England  a  large  number  of  investors  seek¬ 
ing  new  and  profitable  employment  for  their  money,  and  to 
these  I  would  point  out  the  thousand  and  one  opportunities 
for  investment.  I  hesitate  to  urge  an.y  particular  form  that 
investment  should  take ;  I  am  .satisfied  that  any  transaction  in 
real  estate  must  be  profitable,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
influx  of  British  capital  into  Canada  would  have  a  most  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  upon  an  already  pro'.sperous  Colony,  and  would 
eventually  result  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.  I  am  no  financier, 
and  do'  not  know  how  far  the  change  would  be  possible ;  but  it 
does  seem  that  if  the  Imperial  conscience  could  only  be 
awakened,  and  if  the  Imperial  Briton  asked  himself  once  a 
day,  ‘How  can  I  help  the  Colonies  ?  ’  as  religiously  as  a  peni¬ 
tent  searches  his  soul  for  sin,  not  only  would  patriotism  become 
beautiful,  but,  better  still,  it  would  be  profitable,  for  thereby 
much  money  now  invested  in  foreign  securities  and  industries 
would  be  diverted  to  the  more  proper  channel  of  Colonial  in¬ 
vestment.  For  Canada,  like  any  other  agricultural  country, 
wants  money  ;  but  unlike  most  countries  similarly  situated,  she 
has  such  excellent  securities  in  her  undeveloped  resources,  and 
her  solvency  is  so  firmly  assured  by  Nature  herself,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  her  requirements  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  time 
as  it  is  a  question  of  source. 

“  And  then,  as  to  men.  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  the 
British  Isles  who  have  the  health,  the  strength,  and  the  in¬ 
clination  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  hardy  enough  to  rough 
it  in  the  most  glorious  climate  in  the  world  ?  Men  with  sufficient 
of  the  old  adventurous  strain  left  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of 
home  life  and  hew  out  a  path  for  themselves  and  posterity  in 
the  virgin  deptlis  of  this  new  land?  Or  must  Canada  be  left 
to  the  Galician,  the  Russian,  the  Swede,  and  the  Yankee?  One 
would  imagine  that  in  this,  the  most  promising  of  the  British 
Colonies,  the  British  emigrant  would  bo  preponderant.  Take 
the  figures  for  last  year  : 


Inimig  ants  from  United  .States..  .  26,388 

Iniuiiu:rants  from  Great  Britain .  17,259 

Galicians,  Germans  and  Scandinavians  .  10,049 

French,  Ilungarians  and  Austrians .  2,022 

Russians  and  Finlanders  ..  ..  ..  .  3,759 

Other  nationhlitifes .  7,902 


, , '■'n.i ;  ,^0 ! . ;  ’ 

Thus,  outifif-a  total  of  67,379  Great  Britain  furni.shes  less  than 
a  quart.©!'.  -Canada  wants  men — the  right  sort  of  men.  That 
she  can’dfatv  tWTcb''at  many  from  the  United  States  as  she  can 
from  England'  and'”'W;tile.s  (the  figures  are  13,095  to  26,328), 
knowing,  as  we  knfiw,  how  greatly  is  the  .supply  of  labour  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demandrtis  a  standing  teflectiofi  upon  the  manhood 
of  the  Mother  Country,” 


.  Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

, . .  ..  K'  d'l  V  ). ! 

.’ILGR't'ICULTUR  AL  BUILDERS. 

R.  Halliday  and  Co.,  Middleton,  IVIaneliester. 

Henry  Hope  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Birmingham. 
Messenger , and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Loughborough. 

G.  W.  liiley,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

John  Webster,  W'avertree.  Liverpool. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


Pauls’  RoriL  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS, Cherts. 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  VVe-t  Entr.ince  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove ;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  E  ail  way. 

SPEGIAUTIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 
Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 

Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 
RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 
BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 

Price  Lists  o\  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

Bose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 


Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

RIYBRS’ 

FRUIT  TREE5, 
R05E5,  VINES, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard -House  Trees. 

A  LARGB  AND  SELECT  BTOOB 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

- ♦  - 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH.  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  Q.R.R, 


^CLIBRUNS^ 

Forest  Trees 

■ - -  - — 

HE  attention  of  large  planters  is  invited 
to  the  undernoted  items,  taken  from 
our  TREE  and  SHRUB  LIST;  — 


ALDER  (Alnus),  COMMON. 


1  year  seedlings  .. 

Per  100. 

Per  1000 
3/6  &  6/- 

14  to  2ft.  transplanted 

..  3/- 

.  20/- 

2  to  3ft. 

3/6  . 

.  27/6 

3  to  4ft.  , , 

4/6  . 

40/- 

ASH  (Fraxinus),  COMMON. 

1  year  seedlings  ..  ..  ..  — 

6/- 

1  to  ]Jft.  transplanted 

.  .  .  .  - 

.  17/6 

14  to  2ft.  ,, 

.  .  .  - 

.  21/. 

2  to  3ft.  , , 

4/- 

30/- 

3  to  4ft. 

6/- 

40/- 

4  to  6ft. 

6/- 

60/- 

BEECH  (Fagus),  COMMON. 

1  year  seedlings .  — 

3/- 

1  to  transplanted 

3/- 

20/- 

14  to  2ft.  ,, 

4/- 

30  ■ 

2  10.3ft.  ,, 

..  6/- 

40/- 

3fo4ft. 

7,6 

60/- 

BIRCH  (Betultf),  COMMON. 

1  year  seedlings .  — 

6/- 

1  to  lift,  transplanted 

3/- 

.  20/- 

14  to  2ft.  ,, 

3/6 

4/- 

25/- 

2  to  3ft.  , . 

30/- 

3  to  4ft- 

..  6/- 

60/- 

BIRCH  (Betula), 

WEEPING 

OR 

SILVER. 

1  year  seedlings  .. 

7/6 

1  to  14ft.  transplanted 

3/a 

26/- 

14  to  2ft.  ,, 

..  4/- 

30/- 

2  to  3ft. 

6/- 

40/- 

3  to  4ft.  ,, 

7/6 

.  50/- 

CHESTNUT  (^sculus),  HORSE. 


1  year  seedlings . 

— 

12/6 

1  to  lift,  transplanted  . . 

4/-  .. 

30/- 

1^  to  )f  ••  •• 

5/-  .. 

36/- 

2  to  3fD.  ,, 

6,'- 

46/- 

3  to  4ft.  ,, 

10/6  .. 

80/- 

4  to  6ft.  ,, 

15/-  .. 

— 

FIR,  AUSTRIAN  PINE 

austriaca). 

(Pinus 

1  year  seedlings . 

— 

3/6 

2  year  ,,  . 

6  to  9in.,  twice  transplanted  . . 

-  5/- 

to  7/6 

3/-  .. 

25/- 

9  to  12in.  ,,  ,, 

4/-  .. 

30/- 

1  to  lift.  „  ,, 

5/-  .. 

40/- 

14  to  2ft.  ,, 

10/-  .. 

90/- 

2  to  24ft.,  extra 

50/- 

— 

FIR,  DOUGLAS  (Abies  Douglasii). 


1  year  seedlings . 

— 

20/- 

9  to  12in.,  twice  transplanted 

15/- 

..  140/- 

12  to  18in.  ,,  ,, 

25/- 

..  220/- 

14  to  2ft.  ,,  ,, 

2  to  3ft.,  thrice  ,, 

40/- 

..  360/- 

60/- 

.  .  - 

FIR,  LARCH  (Larix). 

(True 

Native). 

1  year  seedlings . 

Per  100,000,  £20. 

— 

51- 

2  year  seedlings . 

— 

..  15/- 

6  to  12in  ,  transplanted . . 

3/- 

21/- 

1  to  14ft.  ,, 

4/- 

25/-  to  30/- 

Ij  to  2ft.,  twice  transplanted 

5/- 

35/-  to  40/- 

2  to  3ft  ,,  ,, 

6/- 

45/-  to  60/- 

FIR,  SCOTCH  (Native  Highland  Bonnet). 

1  year  seedlings . 

6/- 

2  year  seedlings . 

— 

..  10/6 

13  to  24in.,  transplanted 

7/6 

..  60/- 

OUR  COMPLETE 

TREE  &  SHRUB  LIST 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1903. 


Types  of  Froit  Trees. 


HE  planting  season  extends  al 
winter,  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  mild  and  open.  Planters 
should  consider  carefully  the 
merits  of  various  classes  of 
trees  before  they  make  their  fina 
selection.  By  doing  this  they  may 
often  avoid  mistakes  which  have  to 

•  lO 

many,  proved  costly  in  the  past.  A 
point  frequently  forced  to  the  front  in  various 
quarters  is,  that  if  trees  are  obtained  from  a 
colder  district  than  that  in  which  they  are  to 
be  planted,  they  will  give  better  results  than 
when  brought  from  a  warm  to  a  slightly  colder 
district.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  that 
this  assertion  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  and 
after  having  watched  the  behaviour  of  trees 
obtained  from  various  sources  closely  for  some 
years,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  old 
idea  is  an  absolute  fallacy.  The  vital  point  is 
to  get  well  grown  trees  with  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  top  growths  free  from  insects  or 
diseases,  and  correctly  named  ;  then,  no  matter 
from  what  district  they  are  obtained,  if  planted 
under  suitable  conditions,  good  results  will 
inevitably  follow. 

Another  fallacy  which  needs  combating  is 
the  idea  that  the  planting  of  big  trees  neces¬ 
sarily  means  quick  returns  in  the  shape  of 
fruit.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  great 
demand,  among  persons  not  well  versed  in  fruit 
culture,  for  trees  with  long,  strong  shoots, 
which  have  been  quickly  grown.  Nurserymen 
must,  of  course,  cater  for  this  class  of 
customers,  and  they  do  so  by  transplanting 
the  trees  intended  for  them  less  often  thau 
those  which  are  disposed  of  to  men  who  know 
what  good  trees  should  be  like.  The  big, 
quickly  grown,  untransi^lanted  trees  have  but 
few  fibrous  roots,  aud  when  they  are  set  out  in 
their  permanent  positions  they  necessarily  take 
a  long  time  to  get  thoroughly  established.  The 


EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THH  HDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 


No.  1221.— YoL.  XLVIL,  Third  Series. 
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ideal  tree  is  one  ■which  has  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  and  a 
moderately  large  head,  with  short-jointed,  well-ripened 
wood.  A  tree  with  a  small  head  and  plenty  of  good  roots 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  having  a  big  top  and  a 
lew  long,  strong  roots. 

If  the  right  type  of  tree  was  more  generally  planted, 
there  would  be  fewer  discussions  as  to  -whether  it  is  better 
to  cut  the  shoots  hard  back  the  first  year  after  planting,  or 
allow  them  to  go  unshortened  for  a  year.  The  badly  rooted 
tree  cannot  make  much  progress  the  first  year,  whether  it 
is  cut  back  or  not.  For  planting  in  private  gardens,  Avhere 
the  soil  is  rich,  trees  three  or  four  yeairs  old  have  their 
advantages — always  provided  they  have  been  shortened 
annually  to  get  sturdy  branches,  and  have  also  been  trans¬ 
planted  the  previous  year.  Such  trees,  under  good  manage¬ 
ment,  begin  to  bear  quickly,  and  in  dry  seasons  means  can 
generally  be  found  to  water  them  at  critical  times.  For 
planting  on  a  large  scale  for  market  purposes,  a  different 
type  of  tree  is,  however,  necessary,  as  the  soil  is  usually 
less  rich,  and  the  close  attention  given  in  private  gardens 
cannot  be  practised.  Trees  two  or  three  years  old  are  there¬ 
fore  the  favourites  with  the  market  men,  because  they 
become  quickly  established,  and  can  be  formed  by  pruning 
into  the  desired  shape. 

Standards  are,  of  course,  the  best  types  for  planting  on 
grass,  and  large  quantities  are  needed  annually  for  that 
purpose,  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  form  of 
tree  is  still  very  often  largely  planted  on  cultivated  land. 
Presumably  the  reason  is  that  standards  leave  a  greater 
space  for  small  fruits  between  than  bushes  do  ;  but  the 
bush  form  for  Apple  trees  has  so  many -advantages  that  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  (and  the  sooner  the  better)  when  - 
the  bulk  of  these  fruits  seen  on  our  markets  will  be  grown 
on  bush  trees  and  worked  on  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise 
stock.  The  more  I  see  of  trees  on  this  stock,  the  better  I 
like  thein.  It  seems  to  be  usual  to  recommend  Pears  to 
be  grown  as  pyramids :  the  reason  often  advanced  is  that 
a  tree  of  that  form  is  so  designed  as  to  catch  the  greatest 
number  of  the  sun’s  rays.  That  point,  I  believe,  no  one  will 
dispute,  but  the  weak  point  about  a  true  pyramidal  shaped 
tree  is  that,  in  order  to  keep  it  shapely,  the  strong-growing 
branches  near  the  top  have  to  be  pruned  hard,  and  there¬ 
fore  send  out  hosts  of  other  strong  shoots.  And  how  often 
do  we  see  beautifully  shaped  trees  which  seldom  produce 
fruit  near  the  top  because  of  this  hard  cutting  back  ;  yet  it 
IS  at  the  top  of  a  tree  that  some  of  the  best  fruits  should  be 
grown.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  open  bush,  both  for 
Apples  and  Pears.  After  the  central  leader  has  reached  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  remove  it  and  leave  the 
centre  of  the  tree  open.  The  result  is  that,  as  the  main 
branches  all  spring  from  the  central  stem  within  a  couple 
of  feet  of  each  other,  they  are  pretty  equal  in  vigour.  A 
well-balanced  head  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  fruit,  having 
full  exposure,  colours  well. 

With  regard  to  trained  trees  for  covering  walls  quickly, 
the  various  forms  of  cordons  are  making  headway,  and 
deservedly  so  ;  for  by  their  use  several  years  are  gained  in 
covering  a  moderately  high  wall.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  with  a  cordon  it  is  never  necessary  to  cut  back  a 
leading  shoot  to  originate  an  additional  branch ;  hence 
their  advantage  over  other  forms  of  trained  trees.  While 
writing  of  cordons,  I  am  not  referring  to  single  cordons 
only.  I  have  great  faith  also  in  the  two,  three,  and  six 
branched  cordons.  In  each  case  the  number  of  branches 
required  have  already  been  originated  when  the  trees  are 
purchased.  The  leaders  can,  therefore,  be  trained  right 
a'way  to  fill  their  allotted  space  quickly,  the  only  shortening 
necessary  being,  when  through  any  cause,  they  grow  too 
weaklp^.  There  is  a  fine  oiDportunity  on  our  English  mar¬ 
kets  for  growers  of  good,  clean  samples  of  Pears,  and  by 
growing  cordons  on  walls  and  fences  a  quick  return  can  be 
secured.  This  year  we  must,  of  course,  write  against  the 
Pear  crop  the  ugly  -vvord  "failure,”  but  Ave  shall 
undoubtedly  have  good  times  for  Pears  again. 

In  regard  to  planting  of  all  descriptions' — if  the  rain  will 
only  keep  off  for  a  time  to  allow  the  surface  to  dry — the 
soil  will  soon  be  in  a  better  condition  for  such  work  than 
it  has  been  for  years,  because  the  subsoil,  having  been 
thoroughly  moistened,  will  hold  in  reserve  a  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  for  the  roots  to  draAv  upon  in  times  of  need.  I  am,  of 
coimse,  referring  to  soil  which  has  good  natural  drainage, 
or  has  been  drained  by  artificial  means.  Water-logged  lane! 
is  outside  the  province  of  the  fruit  groAver. — H.  I). 


Oncldium  pumilum. 


Tins  A^ery  distinctiA-e  and  interesting,  though  not  particularly 
attractiA-e  Orchid,  is  not  found  in  many  collection,s.  All  the 
same,  it  is  fairly  Avell  knoAvn,  and  those  who  do  cultivate  it  have 
no  difficulty,  so  far  as  Ave  knoAV,  in  getting  it  to  flower.  The 
inflorescence,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  forms  a  dense 
scape,  and  the  colour  is  yelloAv,  the  sepals  and  petals,  moreover, 
being  spotted  with  brown.  The  leaves  are  2in  to  4in  high,  stiff, 
erect,  and  AA'ithout  pseudo-bulbs.  They  are  nicely  marbled.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  requires  an  intermediate-house 
temperature. 

Cyprlpedium  insigne  at  Ugbrook  Park. 

Growing  in  a  cool  house  in  TJgbrook  Park  Gardens,  I  recently 
,  saAv  one  of  the  best-  batches  of  this  Orchid  I  have  come- across. 
It  is  not  that  the  plants  Avere  of  huge  size,  but  it  Avas  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  they  were  flowering  in  exceptionally  small  pots 
that  impressed  me.  Plants  furnished  with  abundant  leafage, 
and  carrying  from  six  to  eight  full-sized  blossoms  in  3in  pots,  I 
thought  were  deserving  of  comment.  Such  material  cannot  fail 
to  he  extremely  useful  for  room  decoration. — E.  .M. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  genus  Lycaste  has  much  to  recommend  it,  the  plants 
being  extremely  free  floAvering  and  very  handsome.  Tlie  popular 
L.  Skinneri  will  by  now  have  finished  its  groAAdh,  and  the  flower 
buds  Avill  soon  be  appearing  about  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 
'"Although  less  Avater  Avill  noAv  be  needed,  the  roots  must  not  bo 
entirely  dried  up,  or  the  plants  aaIII  suffer.  The  more  roots  a 
specimen  has,  and  the  better  it  is  established,  the  easier  it  is 
to  cater  for  it  as  a  mistake  either  Avay  in  Avatering  does  little 
harm.  It  is  the  badly-rooted  plant  that  suffers  most,  because 
if  overwatered  the  roots  are  not  able  to  take  it  up,  Avhile  drought 
still  further  Aveakens  the  pseudo-bulbs,  that  OAving  to  the  scarcity 
of  roots  are  weak  to  begin  Avith. 

Although  Aveaker  in  growth  than  the  preceding,  those 
charming  little  species,  L.  cruenta  and  L.  aromatica,  are  easily 
kept  in  health.  The  enormous  number  of  flowers  produced  by 
ev-en  very  small  plants  constitute  a  great  strain  upon  them,  and 
at  no  time  must  the  roots  be  really  dry,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs 
Avill  suffer.  Noav  is  the  very  quietest  time  in  their  year’s  work, 
but  even  noAv  they  need  a  little  sustenance,  L.  lanipes,  L. 
Barringtonise,  and  L.  Deppei  all  need  similar  treatment,  the 
last  named  being  the  weakest  grower. 

When  Cattleya  BoAvringiana  has  been  groAvn  warm  the  flowers 
will  by  now  be  getting  past,  and  any  plants  that  are  needing 
attention  at  the  roots  must  hav-e  it  without  delajq  or  the  young 
tips  Avill  be  injured  in  the  process.  It  is  an  operation  requiring 
the  greatest  care  to  repot  plants  of  this  description  after  they 
have  started  rooting,  and  it  must  not  under  any  consideration 
be  left  to  careless  or  unskilful  assistants.  Before  placing  any 
of  the  new  compost  a  little  damp  sphagnum  moss  must  be  gently 
Aveund  about  the  base  of  the  last-formed  bulbs,  Avhere  the  roots 
are  emitted,  and  Avhile  firmly  fixing  the  rest  of  the  compo.st  no 
pressure  must  be  brought  on  this.  It  is  Avorthy  of  note  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  not  only  is  this  beautiful  plant  more  healthy  in  a  AA’arm 
house,  but  the  earlier  date  at  Avhich  it  floAvers  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  renders  it  practically  safer  from  the-  fog.  The  autumn, 
flowering  C.  labiata,  too,  may  require  attention,  but  here  indi- 
A’iduals  AA'ill  vary  greatly,  some  commencing  to  root  before  the 
flcAvers  are  past,  others  remaining  some  time  after.  Plants  of 
this  and  others  that  shoAv  no  disposition  to  root  should  be  kept 
Avcl!  on  the  dry  side.  C.  DoAviana  aurea,  for  instance,  kept 
moist  often  refuses  to  root,  but  a  week  or  two  of  dry  treatment 
is  conducive  of  ac-tivity. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  from  the  “  Harefiald  Hall”  Collection. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  two  days’  sale  (November  4  and  C) 
of  duplicate  Orchids,  the  property  of  Elijah  Ashworth,  E.sq., 
Harefield  Hall,  W'ilmsloAv,  Cheshire,  we  take  the  folloAA'ing  para¬ 
graphs  ;  — 

Odontoglossum  “  Star  op  Heaton.” 

A  beautiful  and  distinct  Odonto,  Avith  full  floAvers,  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  ground  colour  AAdiite,  petals  and  lip  blotched  with 
a  rich  brown  colour  (of  |th  of  an  inch  area),  marked  with  a 
number  of  small  spots  of  a  blue  tinge  round  the  edges  of  the 
sepals,  petals  also  blotched  with  broAvn  spots  (|th  of  an  inch). 
From  Messrs.  Charlesvvorth  and  Co. 

Dendrobium  Williamsianum. 

A  fine  plant.  Last  year’s  bulb  measured  26in,  and  the  two 
leading  bulbs  12Jin,  Avell  leaved.  A  distinct  and  handsome 
species  from  New  Guinea ;  it  has  large  floAvers  with  pure  white 
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sepals  aud  petals,  and  scooped-shaped  lip  of  a  deep  magenta  j 
purple.  _  Only  six  plants  were  found,originally,  and  of  these  only 
one'  arriyed.in  a'.lmng  , state,  and  the  plant  now  offered  is'said 
to  bet;  the- ■.only  one  left.  For  f anther .  particulars- of  this  rare 
and  beautiful  Dendrobe. see  “  Orcliid  Album,”  Vol.  .6,' plate  252. 
Received  a  F.C,C..''atdhe  R.H.S.  Bought  from  the  '“vSelwood” 
collection,  but  originally'came-from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil!iams,ahd 
)Son. 

Odontoglossum  ceispuji  Ashwoethianuw. 

This  superb  Odontoglossum  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  rosy- 
purple  colour  and  its  large,  almost  unbroken  blotches  on  its 
segments,  which  extend  almost  to  the  edge  of  its  sepals  and  to 
within  about  l-32nd  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  its  petals.  The 
whole  flower  is  so  densely  coloured  that  it)  may  be  justly 
described  as  a  .self-coloured  crispum,  the  colour  running  through 
to  the  back  of  the  flower.  The  flower  is  large,  sepals  and  petals 
broad,  with  toothed  or  crisped  margins;  the  lip  is  large  and 
well  shaped,  Avhite,  blotched  with  a  lighter  colour  than  its  seg¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  the  same  section  as  O.  crispum  Baroness  Schroder, 
and  0.  crispum  Franz  Masreel.  Received  an  unanimous  F.C.C. 
at  the  R.H.S.,  AiDidl  18,  1899,  where  it  was  exhibited,  bearing 
a  fine  spike  of  six  flowers,  which  has  been  faithfully  painted  by 
“  Macfarlane.”  Illustrated  in  Lindenia,  Part  64-65,  Mav-June, 
1896. 

- <.0.) - - 


independent  decorators  might,  and  probably  would,  carry  out 
the  work  according  to  different  designs  and  in- a  very  different 
manner,  and  one  or  the  other  might  best  please  the  fancy  of 
different  person.s,  so  that  the  question  of  merit  might  be 
variously  decided;  yet  each  might  be  equally  correct  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  Then,  conceding  equal  artistic  merit  to 
each,  keeping  qualities  being  also  equal,  he  is  the  best  master 
of  his  art  who  has  achieved  the  result  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture'.— W.  J.  S. 


Notes  on  Bulbous  Plauts. 


New  liilium,  Mrs  T.  Roosevelt. 

The  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  ”  is  the  name  of  a  new  Lily 
which  has  been  hybridised  by  Joseph  Tailby,  or  Wellesley,  and 
received  a  silver  medal  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  a.s  being  the'  finest  novelty  in  the  way  of  decorative 
plants  ever  hybridised  in  the  Fnited  States.  The  ’new  Lily 
(reports  the  “Globe”)  is  about  2ft  high,  and  resembles  a  sub¬ 
tropical  plant,  having  large,  dark  green,  silvery  spotted  leaves, 
and  tall  primrose  yellow  spathes.  It  is  strong  and  hai'dy,  lives 
out  of  doors,  and  is  able  to  reproduce  itself  from  seed. 


Hyacinths  for  Baskets. 


The  Art  of  Decorating, 


The  following  appeared  in  the  “  American  Florist  ”  :  It  is  a 
very  exasperating  circumstance  when  a  florist,  employed  to 
execute  a  piece  of  decorating,  is  compelled  to  discard  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  and  appropriate  material  that  he  may  have;  at  hand 
and  could  make  use  of  with  profit  as  well  as  credit,  and  to  ran¬ 
sack  the  market  for  .something  less  apirrcpriate,  just  because 
the  madam  has  set  her  mind  upon  it  ;  but  this  is  an  experience 
that  every  florist  must  repeatedly'  undergo,  for  crotchety  and 
arbitrary  people  are  found  everywhere,  and  especially  among  the 
opulent  classes,  with  whom  a  florist’s  services  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  occasionally  the  customer 
who  comes  with  implicit  confidence  in  cur  ability  to  serve  him 
well,  and  who  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  i)laces  the  hall  or 
suite  of  apartments  at 
our  disposal,  with  full 
liberty  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  nice  job  of  it. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  a 
fortunate  responsibility 
that  devolves  upon  the 
florist,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  fulfil  hi.s  commis¬ 
sion  in  such  a  maniner 
that  it  shall  leave  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  criticism 
on  the  part  of  people  of 
refined  taste. 

These  are  the  occasions 
which  mean  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  or  the  downfall  of  a 
florist’s  prestige.  If  he 
does  not  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  is  not  capable 
of  taking  full  advantage 
of  his  opportunity,  or  is 
negligent  in  it,  then  he 
proves  himself  unfit  for 
the  position  he  assumes, 
and  he  need  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  sees  a  com¬ 
petitor  out.stripping  him 
in  his  own  territory.  The 
character  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  to  be  adorned, 
the  known  tastes  of  the 
hosts  or  their  guests,  the 
liatiire  of  the  occasion, 
all  are  important  factors 
influencing^  the  decorator 
in  the  choice  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  and  the 
manner  of  its  application.  Yet,,  with  all  the.se  and  other  minor 
limitations,  it  remains  true  that  the  man  who  under.stands  his 
bu.sine.ss  can  adapt  himself  to  the  times  and  circumstances  as 
to  the  material  at  hand,  and  make  prominent  use  of  that  most 
easily  available,  and  still  score  a  pronounced  success  in  his 
work ;  for  consistenc.y  and  harmony,  not  the  material  used,  are 
the  potential  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  true  artist. 
Given  the  same  room,  under  identical  conditions,  two  or  more 


Oncidium  pumilum. 


Our  rather  stiff  friend,  the  Hyacinth,  can  be  made  usefid  in 
baskets.  vY'e  tried  it  last  winter  for'  the  first  tiine,  a.nd  I  was 
perfectl,y  delighted  with  the  result.  Instead  of  growing  the 
Hjmeinth  in  the  old  conventional  way,  it  can  now  be  made  to 
curve  its  spike  in  a  most  graceful  manner  if  arranged  to  grow  in 
form  of  a  hanging  basket.  The  method  of  culture  is  so  simple 
that  even  the  most  inexperienced  amate^ur  can  easily  manage 
it.  First  make  up  a  ball  of  fresh,  sphagnum  moss  about  8in  in 
diameter,  into  which  insead  the  Hyacinth  bulbs  all  round,  bind¬ 
ing  them  in  with  string  and  more  mo.ss  so  that  only  their  points 
are  visible.  Then  run  a.  wire  through  by  which  the  ball  can  be 
suspended  in  greenhou-se  or  sitting-room  window.  No  more 
attention  will  be  required  except  to  dip  the  ball  in  water  about 
once  a  fortnight.  Such  hanging  ba.skets  can  be  effectivel.v  made 
with  named  or  bedding  Hyacinths,  and  also  with  Roman 

Hyacinths.  Thci  open 
wirework  baskets  which 
are  sold  can  be  filled  in 
the  .same  way.  Tlie  spikes, 
the  points  of  which  are 
turned  downwards,  try, 
of  course,  to  turn  to  the 
light  and  curve  upward 
more  and  more,  .so  that 
when  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  the  lower  spikes, 
growing  from  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  of  the  ball, 
all  hold  their  flowers  up 
to  the  light.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  pretty  these 
balls  are,  both  when  the 
flowers  are  all  of  the  same 
colour,  ill  graduated 
shades,  or  mixed  tints. 
— B. 

Brodiaeas. 

The  genus  Brodisea 
contains  over  twenty- 
three,  hardy  species.  The 
flowers,  which  for  the 
mo.st  part  are  produced 
after  the  leaves  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  slender  stalks, 
are  white  or  blue.  Being 
easily  cultivated,  many  of 
them  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  flower  border. 
B.  uniflora  is  a  spring 
blooming  species,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  known. 
But  such  .species  as  capi- 
tata  and  grandiflora,  both 
with  blue  forms,  and  B. 
lactea,  a  milky  white 
form,  may  also  be  added.  B.  coccinea  is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Brevoortia,  under  the  name  of  Ida  Maia  ;  whilst  volubilis, 
a  curious  and  handsome  plant,  whose  stalk  assumes  a  spiral 
form  climbing  10ft  to  15ft,  is  now  called  Stropholinon  calitor- 
nicuiii.  Mhth  the  exception  of  Milla  biflora,  all  the  species  of 
Milla  are  now  consigned  to  the  genus  Brodisea.  M.  bitloia  is  a 
beautiful  half-hardy  Mexican  species,  bearing  pure  wdiite  star- 
shaped  flowers  of  waxy  texture.  D.  McG. 


C.  t'ob’es. 
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Rose  Analysis. 

(Piosette  de  la  Legion  d'llonneur.) 

I  am  only  one  of  thousands  who  have  read  with  pleasure 
'T*  profit,  Mr.  Mawley’s  Rose  analysis.  But  there  is 

one  Rose— a  very  startling  absentee,  in  my  o'pinion— that  I  can 
iiot  find  m  the  list.  I  refer  to  Rosette  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur. 
Ur  course  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  Garden  or  Decorative  Roses 
and  yet  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  begin  to  think  I  ani 
abolutely  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  this  Rose,  but  it  is  one  that 
has  a  very  deep  hold  on  my  affection.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  “  W.  R.  Raillem,”  or  some  other  really  com¬ 
petent  rosanan,  as  to  its  merits  and  demerits. — H.  B.  B.,  Hythe. 


Large  Potatoes. 

In^  reply  to  the  question  put  under  this  heading  by  “  W.  B. 
the  Journal  of  November  12,  I  have  to  .say  that  in  the 
year  loG_,  in  Archerfield  Gardens,  there  was  raised  by  me  from  a 
portion  of  a  south  border  a  crop  of  Walker’s  Regent  Potato 
that  was  conadered  by  everybody  to  be  unusually  heayy  and 
remarkable.  One  Potato  turned  the  scale  at  3|lbs,  and  twenty- 
four  weighed  44  bs.  Mr.  Hunter,  late  of  Lambton  Ca.stle  Gar¬ 
dens  can  corroborate  this,  as  he  was  the  person  who,  with 
another,  did  the  work  of  lifting  and  weighing  the  crop,  which 
■was  quite  as  remarkable  for  its  general  bulk  as  were  the  indi- 
^dual  tubers  referred  to  above.  In  1896,  at  Drumlanrig  Gar¬ 
dens,  tliere  were  raised  from  one  row  in  one  of  the  quarters, 
scores  of  tubers  over  21bs  in  weight.  From  one  set  the  weight 
of  produce  was  1  stone  31bs,  and  few  of  the  tubers  yielded  less 
than  a  stone.  I  carried  out  many  experiments  in  Potato  cul¬ 
ture,  all  of  which  prove  that  to  plant  very  small  sets  resulted 
in  poor  results,  and  that  medium-sized  tubers,  planted  whole, 
gave  the  mo.st  desirable  results,  both  as  to  the  general  weight 
of  crops  and  size  of  individual  tubers  for  cooking.  The  secret 

cf+a  !my^i  ^  found  to  be  in  planting  the  largest  possible 

K-ets  uuole,  giving  ample  room,  and  allowing  not  more  than  two 
growth.s  from  e^h.  It  may  be  said  that  such  heavy  tubers  are 
not  desirable.  That  is  true.  Still,  the  last  order  I  got  from  my 
employer  at  Archerfield  before  he  left  for  the  season  was  to  bo 
.sure  and  grow  him  inore  of  “those  large  Potatoes”  as  they 
were  so  splendid,  baked  in  their  jackets.— D.  Thomson 


Point  Judging. 

In  reading  Mr  Brotherston’s  attack  on  this  method  of  award 
mg  prizes  (page  411),  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  re 
actionary  tirnes  in  which  we  live  have  not  unduly  influenced  hii 
judginent.  That  judging  by  points  has  had  a 'fair  trial  mo.si 
people  are  perfectly  lyell  aware,  and  many  of  us  are  fully  cogni 
sant  of  thei  haphazard  method.s  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It: 
supporters  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result; 
obtained  from  its  application  in  numberless  in.stances ;  and  if  i1 
IS  not  perfect,  what  then?  In  view  of  the  benefits  derived  fron 
Its  use,  IS  Mr  Brother, ston  prepared  to  discard  the  system,  anc 
revert  to  the  older  method  ?  I  imagine  not!  It  must  be  admittec 
that  there  liave  been  times  when  judges  would  have  been  plea.sec 
that  their  names  should  have  been  sunk  in  oblivion  when  pub- 
is  ed  in  connection  with  awarded  points.  Have  we  not  here  one 
ot  the  strongest  reasons  in  support  of  “  point  judging  ”  ?  Shreh 
■the  publication  of  the  number  of  points  with  the  names  of  the 
judges  should  tend,  save  in  the  case  of  the  mo.st  hardened  sinners, 
to  cause  tliose  worthies  to  be  more  than  usually  careful  in  theii 
decision  Too  much  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  variability  of  the 
standard  of  judgment;  and  when  the  writer  of  the  article  asserts 
that  the'  numbers  provieled  as  a  standarel  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  value  whatever,  he  steps  at  once  over  the  border  line  of 
prudence  and  care  of  statement.  These  numbers,  to  some  judge^ 
at  least,  are  not  employed  to  give  self  opinion  expres,sioii ;  that 
they  could  form  a  standard  inflexible  and  unchanging  is  much  to 
be  desired,  but  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Judges 
are  not  automatic  machines,  and  though  the'  vagaries  of  some  few 
niay  be  deplored,  the  standard  of  judgment  with  the  best  of  them 
is  maintained  on  a  fairly  even  keel,  and  the  fluctuations  and 
variations  which  Mr.  Brotherston  would  have  us  believe  exist  to 
a  great  extent,  are  only  existent  to  a  very  small  degree;  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  those  who  ai'e  in  ccnstant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  practice. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  Mr.  Brotherston  what,  apart  from  the 


“  point  judging  ”  method,  would  he  employ  in  awarding  the  prizes 
over  a  wide  area  of  gardens  and  allotments?  It  is  obvious  to  the 
simplest  minds  that  where  competing  patches  of  land  lic'  half  a 
mile  apart  it- is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  carry  their  comparative 
merits  in  one’s  mind’s  eye ;  particularly  is  this  the  case  when 
there  are  many  competing,  and  the  competition  close.  If  point¬ 
ing  is  not  satisfactory  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  decision  by  view  alone  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  tile  judges.  “  Of  pointing,  as  a  means  of  aiding  judges  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  decision  in  cases  where  the  competition  is 
close,  I  have  nothing  but  praise,”  says  Mr.  B.  As  this  was  the 
strongest  point,  urged  in  its  favour  by  supporters  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  its  inception,  I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  the  condemnatory 
remarks  preceding  its  utterance,  or  why,  in  conclusion,  it  is 
stated  that  its  public  and  compulsory  applications  should  be  of 
doubtful  benefit. — John  Weight,  Neweiit. 


Criticism  from  Sheffield. 

Referring  to  the  show  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  a  corre.spondent  writes  :  “  Unfortunately  for  the  society, 
it  is  handicapped  by  a  very  heavy  rent— between  £50  and 
£60  for  the  two  days ;  while  the  City  Council  has  a  large  halt 
standing  idle,  and  has  declined  to  let  it  to  the  society  on  the 
ground  that  ‘  they  hope  to  let'  it  permanently.’  This  is  the  hall 
that  was  for  very  many  years  the  home  of  the  society,  but 
which  they  had  to  leave  on  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
City  Council.  Verily  the  ‘Markets  Committee,’  like  the  ‘Parks 
C-ommittee’  of  Sheffield  (save  the  mark!),  are  antagonistic  to 
all  that  tends  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  people  by 
floriculture.  In  probably  no  town  or  city  do  the  authorities 
hamper  such  societies  so  much  as  in  Sheffield.”  Pro  bono 
publico  ?  ^  ^ 

A  Gardeners’  Association. 

There  is  just  now  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  Head 
Gardeners’  Association  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proposals 
that  have  led  to  the  movement  ori^nated  with  one  or  two  earnest 
and  very  able  gardeners,  men  having  ideas  and  endowed  with  a 
great  desire  to  raise  the  gardener’s  status.  How  far  the  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  emanated  from  these  gardeners  may  have 
proved  practicable,  or  to  whatever  extent  they  may  find  support, 
has  to  be  seen.  Without  doubt,  the  .suggestions  referred  to 
originated  from  the  recent  gardeners  dinner,  a  function  'wdiich 
brought  so  many  of  the  craft  'together  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  all  too  briefly,  and  in  the:  end,  to  little  effect.  But 
the  promoters  of  that  gathering  had  no  intentions  or  aims  beyond 
those  so  successfully  realised  ;  wliilst  some  who  were  present  have 
wished  that  those  intentions  had  been  wider  in  aim,  and  had  in¬ 
cluded  the  formation  of  some  permanent  organisation  for  gar¬ 
deners,  on  the  lines  of  the  proposals  now  being  made. 

When  the  final  meeting  of  the  Dinner  Committee'  wa.s  held 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  statement  of  accounts  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  balance,  a  letter  from  an  eminent  gardener  was  read, 
inviting  the  Committee'  before  it  was  disbanded,  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  forming  for  the  United  Kingdom  an  association  of 
head  gardeners  for  certain  specific  objects.  The  Committee, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  head  gardeners,  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
request  and  I  am  authorised  to  convene;  a  further  meeting  of  that 
body  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  by  kind  permission,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15  next,  at  two  p.m.,  when  any  head  gardener  who  may 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  deliberation, s  and  assist  in  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  a  Gardeners’  Association,  would  be  heartily  welcoined. 
It  would,  however,  be  well  that  such  persons  should  communicate 
to  me  that  desire  previously.  The  meeting  ■will,  or  course,  be 
private,  because'  no  good  purpose  ivould  be  served  in  publishing 
the  discussion.  Should  the  proposals  take  definite  fo^rm,  -then,  of 
course,  the  fullest  publicity  would  be  invited.  Priniarily,  the 
aims  of  the  proposers  of  the  organisation  are  exclusive  to  gar¬ 
deners,  although,  as  one  suggests,  members  of  the  horticultural 
trade  or  amateurs  might  be  honorary  members. 

A  feiv  of  the  objects  it  is  desired  the  proposed  association 
should  aim  at  is,  the  raising  of  the  status  of  the  gardener  to  a 
position  superior  to-  that  of  a  mere  domestic  servant,  and  more 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  employes  on  an  estate  who 
are  recognised  superior  heads  of  departments.  The  gardener  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  man  of  bright  intelligence  and  of  wide  knowledge, 
and,  intellectually,  is  fully  the  equal  of  the  agent,  steward,  or 
bailiff.  Then  it  is  tliought  that  the  education  and  training  of 
under  gardeners  is  too  often  far  from  being  all  that  can  be  desired. 
It  is  too  haphazard,  and  not  sufficiently  general  and  practical. 
A  strong  association  might  do  much,  especially  through  its  mem¬ 
bers,  to  aid  in  that  direction.  Again,  it  is  thought  that  a  central 
organisation  might  be  able  to  do  much  in  aiding  members  to 
secure  situations,  a  list  of  capable  men  seeking  such  being  kept 
for  reference.  Each  member  who  may  learn  of  any  vacancy  being 
required  to  at  once  communicate  .such  information  to  the  central 
(  body.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ideas  ivliich  animate  the  pro- 
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posers.  No  doubt  many  gardeners  who  are  readers  of  the 
J ournal  of  Horticulture  have  ideas  in  relation  to  such  an  organi¬ 
sation  as  is  proposed.  If  they  cannot  come  to  the  meeting  on 
December  15,  I  wish  they  would  kindly  send  me  their  ideas,  as, 
when  thei  meeting  is  held,  the  more  leasons  offered  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  gardeners’  association,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
such  a  body  may  take  shape. — A.  Dean,  62,  Richmond  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth. 

In  answer  to  E.  D.,  page  442,  I  would  say  that  with  us  at 
Crawley  it  is  not  a  very  certain  cropper,  but  the  fruits  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  solid,  handsome,  and  very  long  keeping.  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  further  reports  about  Annie  Elizabeth. — C.  S. 

■  •  t - 

Violet,  Lady  Clifford. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  I  note  a  mention  of  this 
new,  single-flowered  Violet.  Early  in  November  I  saw  the 
batch  of  plants  growing  and  flowering  in  the  open  in  Lord 
Clifford’s  garden  at  Ugbrook  Park,  near  Ciiudleigh.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  variety,  and  Mr.  Abraham,  the  gardener, 
informed  me  how  much  more  freely  it  flowers  than  Princess 
of  Wales.  It  is  certainly  distinct  from  that  variety  in  colour, 
being  distinctly'  shaded  with  purple,  and  has  a  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined  white  eye.  The  flower  is  shapely,  borne  on  stiff  stems 
fully  lOin  long.  For  early  autumn  outdoor  flowering  this 
Violet  should  be  valuable  as  well  as  for  frame  culture. — M.  X. 


Protection  for  Fruit  Trees. 

It  is  time  to  think  if  valuable  fruit  trees  in  the  open  can  be 
protected  against  frost  during  the  blossoming  period ;  and  what 
is  the  best  means  of  doing  it.  I  remember  last  year  I  had  a 
profusion  of  promising  bloom  on  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Transparent 
Gage,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Magnum  Bonuan,  and  Belle  Louvain 
Plums,  young  pyramidal  trees,  and  one  morning  the  blossoms 
were  quite  blackened.  This  was  owing  to  a  quick  shifting  of  the 
wind  tO'  the  north,  with  a  clearing,  olondless  sky.  I  should 
like  to  know,  from  anyone  who  may  have  tried  it,  would  thick 
meshed  netting,  tiffany,  or  any  other  material  that  might  have 
been  spread  over  those  trees,  have  protected  them  from  tliat 
killing  frost?  A  week’s  or  ten  days’  covering,  over  the  critical 
flowering  period,  would  not  seriou.sly  injure  the  foliage,  even 
though  there  was  a  partial  exclusion  of  sun  and  light.  It  is 
plain  our  fruit  trees  must  be  protected  if  we  are  not  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  the  crops  year  after  year.  Would  not  Messrs.  Rivers, 
Bunyard,  or  other  large  growers  of  extensive  experience,  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  fruit  culture,  and  in  the  realisation 
of  the  hopes  of  their  clients,  still  further  enlighten  us  ?  I  can 
easily  protect  my  wall  tree®,  but  it  is  different  with  Cherries, 
Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  or  Peaches  grown  as  bushes  in  the  open 
garden.  Successful  culture  is  easy  in  favourable  seasons,  at 
least  in  the  South  of  Ireland  :  but  growers  should  be*  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  take  precautions  accordingly. — W.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 


The  Autumn  Flower  Trade. 

The  “  M'estminster  Gazette  ”  says  ;  “  Seldom  has  the  autumn 
flower  trade'  opened  with  such  a  varied  supply  of  flowers  as  has 
been  on  show  this  year.  In  the  wholesale  markets  are  to  be 
seen  some  very  pretty  noveltie.s.  Amongst  them  are  Orange 
trees  in  pots  in  fruit,  costing  from  3s.  to  5s.  each,  and  along 
side  of  them  Orange  blossoms,  worth  from  Is.  to  2s  6d.  a  spray. 
Scotch  Heather  has  met  a  good  reception,  selling  from  6s.  to 
12s.  a  dozen  hunches.  The  white  flowers  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  contrast  nicely  with  the  feathery  sprays  of  Acacia, 
with  their  j'ellow,  pollen-like  bloom,  from  the  South  of  France. 
Soleil  d’Or  Narcissus  has  made  its  appearance  again,  and  the 
dealers  are  getting  from  3s.  to  6s.  a  dozen  bunches  for  it.  The 
Narcissus  trade  will  be  unusually  extensive  this  year.  The 
Orchid  more  than  maintains  its  position  as  a  commercial  flower. 
We  noticed  .some  exquisite  blooms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
priced  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  dozen  wholesale.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is 
making  high  prices,  specials  commanding  from  15s.  to  18s.  a 
dozen  bunches.  Chrysanthemums  are  worth  from  12s.  to  36s.,  a 
dozen  bunches.  In  pot®  the  plants  secure  from  6s.  to  36s.  a 
dozen.  Lilium  lancifoliums  in  pots  made  from  18s.  to  40s.  a 
dozen.  Orchids  in  bloom  from  2s.  6d.  to  21s.  a  pot  ;  whilst  fine, 
free-flowering  Rose.®  sell  from  6s.  to  20s.  a  dozen  pots.  Hydran¬ 
geas  and  Gape  Heaths  are  high  priced ;  values  here  range  from 
12s.  to  18s,  a  dozen  pots.  Roses  are  cheap  at  Is.  and  2s.  a  dozen 
buds,  and  market  bunches  of  Wallflower^jman  be;  had  from  2s.  6d. 
to  8s.  a  dozen.” 


The  Dublin  Naturalists’  Field  Club.- 


The  nineteenth  winter  session  of  the  club  was  inaugurated  on 
November  3  with  a  conversazione  in  the  house  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  It  was  a  pleasant,  i'ilformal 
but  instructive  gathering.  "‘Just  tea  and  talk,  and  tailed  coats 
optional,”  as  the  genial  vicc'-president  said  in  his  kind  Yiiyita- 
tion,  otherwise  the  solitary  member  of  thh  common-  gardener 
species  who  went  in  under  his  wing  carrying  a  m-ysterious  papei\ 
bag,  would  hardly  have  ventured  where  scientific  professors  and 
learned  ladies  forgathered  galore.  On  that  particular  day  a  lively 
sample  of  the  English  snake  had  been  captured  in  the  College 
garden,  where,  thanks  to  our  patron  saint,  they  are  rare,  and  that 
was  the  mystery  of  the  paper  bag  which  had  his  (or  her)  snake- 
ship  wriggled  out  of,  en  route,  whil.st  in  charge  of  its  bearer  in 
the  crowded  tram  car,  would  probably  have  ended  its  tale,  and 
this  one,  too.  However,  it  was  safely  staged  in  its  glass  jar 
amongst  the  many  interesting  exhibits  of  Irish  and  exotic  flora 
and  fauna,  and  finally  sent  to  the  “  Zoo.”  The  vice-president’s 
paper  on  “  Common  Things,”  which  he  readj  to  an  ultra  attentive 
audience  was  short,  pithy,  and  to  the  point ;  Mr.  Burbidge 
exhorting  the  younger  members  of  the  club  to  avoid  the  mis¬ 
taken  ambition  of  seeking  great  discoveries  in  their  initial  re¬ 
searches,  and  to  note  the  beauty  and  interest  xiertaining  to  the 
common  things  around  them.  With  the  aid  of  some  well-mani¬ 
pulated  lantern  slides,  the  lecturer  further  showed  the  natural 
instinct  inherent  in  the  bird  world  to  concealment  at  nesting- 
time,  as  well  as  Nature’s  extraneous  helps  to  the  same  end.  The 
wonders  of  the  microscope  were  well  exemplified  by  instruments 
and  specimens  on  the  tables  about  the  rooms,  and  many  were 
delighted  with  an  exposition  by  Mr.  Gunn,  who,  in  showing  a 
skin  section  of  the  seed  of  Collomia  coccinea,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  looked  like  a  piece  of  roPgh  bark,  touched  it  with 
water,  when  innumerable  spiral  springs  were  seeiii  tO'  shoot  out 
in  all  directions.  This  gentleman  also  showed  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  seeds  of  Anthoxanthum  (Sweet  Venial  Grass)  placed  on  a 
heated  cardboard  box  lid,  which  immediately  hopped,  skipped, 
and  jumped  in  a  manner  that  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild’s  fleas  might 
have  envied  in  their  liveliest  moments.  Such  is  animated  nature 
in  the  great  kingdom  of  silent  life.  A  small  group  of  interesting 
subjects  from  the  plant  wealth  of  Glasnevin  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  including  various  Sarracenias,  the  elegant 
Trichinium  Manglesi,  too  seldom  seen  in  private  gardens.  Very 
noticeable  in  this  group  were  plants  of  Mammillaria  pusilla,  a 
dwarf  Cactus  with  elongated  coral-like  berries;  Gonioscypha 
eucomoides,  with  Arum-.shaped  leaf  and  curiously  dull  inflores¬ 
cence;  a  good  potful  of  the  Australian  Nardoq  plant,  and  the 
distinct  and  graceful  Pilea  spruciana.  More  tea  and  talk  wound 
up  an  evening  so  pleasantly  instructive  that  the  gardener-vi.sitor 
cannot  but  heartily  wish  all  success  to  the  Dublin  Naturalist®’ 
Field  Club,  whose  members  in  their  unobtrusive  studies  “Trace 
in  Nature’s  most  minute  design  the  signature  and  stamp  of  power 
Divine.” — K.  -  . 


Water  and  Bog  Plants. 


Mr.  Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  recently  read  a 
paper  on  “  M^ater  and  Bog  Plants  ”  before  the  Reading  gardeners. 
The  lecturer  has  made  a  study  of  these  plants,  and  a  visit  to 
the  gardens  under  his  care  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
delight.  'The  first  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the 
Nymphgea,  which,  of  course,  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
water  garden.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  fine  Water  Lily  can 
be  grown  in  a  tub  or  earthenware  pan.  This  should  be  sunk 
in  the  ground  in  any  sunny  position,  put  in  6in  of  good  garden 
soil,  plant  your  Lily,  and  fill  with  water.  Make  the  water  over¬ 
flow  a  little  about  twice  a  week  with  rain  water  or  water  from  a 
well  that  has  previously  stood  in  the  >sun  for  a  few  hours.  Ponds 
with  cement  bottoms  were  dealt  with,  but  the  most  suitable 
position  for  a  water  garden  is  where  there  is  a  small  spring  in 
a  sheltered  position  in  the  full  sun,  or  one  that  can  be  made  so 
by  planting  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  for  shelter  and  effect. 
Varieties  were  then  given,  and  the  deptli  of  water  most  suitabh' 
to  flower  them  freely.  The  collection  at  Sandhurst  include®  all 
the  leading  varieties,  and  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Other 
plants  touched  upon  were  Aponogeton  distachyon,  Hottonia 
palustris,  Anagallis,  Villarsia  nymphseoides.  Ranunculus  aquati¬ 
ons  Caltha  palustris,  Pontederia  cordata,  Sagittarias,  Cyperus, 
Miniuli,  Calthas,  Iris  Ksempferi,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Gunnera 
manicata,  herbaceous  Spiraeas,  Senecio'  japonica.  Daffodils,  and 
Wood  Anemones.  The  lecture  was  made  doubly  interesting  by 
a  series  of  lantern  slides  reproduced  from  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Townsend  himself.  A  good  and  profitable  discussion 
followed,  in  wliich  Messrs.  Judd,  Lever,  Neve,  Hinton,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Durfitt,  E.  Dore,  D.  Dore,  Fry  Herridge,  Prince  and 
Stanton  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  a^orded  Mr. 
Townsend  for  the  enjoyable  tveiiing  he  had  afforded  the 
'members.  -  '  -  ■  _ 
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Apple,  Middle  Green. 


Fruit,  medium  size,  two  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width; 
round,  even,  except  for  a  characteristic  rise  or  tiny  hump  on  one 
side  next  the  eve;  skin  smooth,  rich  greenish  yellow— a  bright, 
beautiful  colour— prettily  flaked  and  mottled  with  crimson  on 
the  sunny  side,  the  mottling  giving  it  a  russety  shade  on  this 
side.  Eye  open,  with  reflexed  segments,  set  in  a  moderately 
deep,  slightly  furrowed  basin.  Stamens  marginal;  tube  short, 
funnel-shaped.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  straight,  stout, 
and  covered  with  greyish  felt.  It  is  set  in  a  deep  round  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  firm,  very  juicy,  rich  and  sugary. 

An  excellent  dessert  Apple  of  first-rate  quality.  Mr.  Seden, 
manager  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  at  Langley, 
says  of  it :  “  The  tree  has  a  good  habit,  is  robust,  and  a  good 
hearer.” 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

All  iflants  for  earlj*  forcing  should  be  placed  in  frames,  with 
a  view  to  protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and  snow.  Severe 
frost  does  the  plants  no  good,  and  often  harm,  by  destroying 
the  tender  fibrous  roots,  while  heavy  rains  and  snow  often 
cause  the  drainage  to  become  much  choked.  In  frames,  and 
plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  the  plants  are  quite  safe,  only 
take  care  not  to  allow  any  to  become  and  remain  dry  at  the 
roots,  to  use  the  lights  only  when  heavy  rains  prevail,  and  then 
with  them  tilted  at  the  hack,  and  closed  when  snow  and  frost 
occurs,  otherwise  drawing  off  the  lights. 

If  protection  by  mats  is  given  in  severe  weather,  the  plants 
can  he  removed  at  any  time  as  required  for  forcing.  One  of 
the  coinmonest  and  worst  practices  is  to  pile  the  pots,  plapt 
outward,  in  a  sort  of  half-cone  against  a  wall,  packing  them 
in  sawdust  or  .soil ;  and  the  consequence  is  they  get  frozen 
through,  and  the  roots  injured,  whilst  not  a  few  suffer  from 
drought,  as  they  are  practically  unavailable  for  watering.  A 
greater  mistake  is  made  in  placing  the  plants  in  borders  in  a 
Peach  house  with  open  ventilators,  where  the  currents  of  air, 
being  constant  and  excessive,  provoke  evaporation  that  simply 
wastes  the  energies  of  the  plants,  and  mostly  destroys  the 
roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  stand  the 
pots  on  a  foundation  of  ashes  in  a  .sheltered  position,  and 
surround  them  with  ashes  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots,  afford¬ 
ing  them  a  slight  covering  of  straw  or  bracken  in  severe 
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weather.  This  answers  vei’y  well  for  midseason  and  late  .forcing 
plants,  they  being  removable  at  any  time,  and  take  no  harm, 
only  if  frozen  the  plants  must  be  thawed  in  a  house  not  much 
above  freezing  point. 

Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  Strawberry  house,  and 
the  fruit  is  required  early,  say  in  late  February  or  early  in 
INlarch,  a  batch  of  plants  may  be  introduced  at  the  latter  part 
of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  placing  them  on  .shelves 
near  the  glass,  and  only  employing  fire^to  exclude  frost  at 
night,  and  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  oOdeg  by  day,  at  and 


above  which  ventilate  freely.  The  plants  forming  this  hatch 
should  be  the  earliest  matured;  with  well  formed  crowns,  and 
of  the  mo.st  approvcel  early  forcing  varietii^,  than  which  we  have 
not  found  better  than  La  Gros.se  Sucr^e,.  Bpyal  Sovereign,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  The  old  Black  Prince  .is  earlier 
ancl  forces  readily,  htvt  is .  very  liable  ter  hiildew,  which'  often 
ruiiis  the  crop.  .  .  ’  ' 

Where  there  is  convenience,  and  the  crop  is  required  very 
early,  or  when  the  plants  are  backward,  it  is  a  great  aid  in 
early  forcing  to  afford  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a  slight  warmth 
at  the  roots  by  making  up  a  bed  of  leaves  about  2ft  in  height, 
placing  the  plants  in  a  frame  or  house  upon  it,  packing  the  space 
between  the  pots  with  clamp  leaves.  The  bottdni  heat  at  the 
base  of  the  pots  should  be  Godeg.  the  top  being  kept  ,  cool, 
50deg  not  being  exceeded ;  ancl  when  mild  draw  off  the  lights. 
This  will  promote  activity  at  the  roots,  and  the  crowns  will 
push  little  or  nothing;  yet  the  plants,  after  a  month  of  this 
treatment — the  bed  then  being  cool,  or  the  nets  withdrawn  in 
preparation  for  removal  to  a  vinery  just  being  started— will  go 
right  away  without  having  the  leaves  drawn  or  the  tru.s.ses 
weakened  by  being  placed  direct  from  cool  quarters  in  a  house 
almost  warm  enough  when  started  for  the  Strawberry  tvhen  in 
flower.  In  fact,  plants  with  well  developed  crowns  and  abun¬ 
dant  roots  do  not  always  succeed  in  a  vinery,  because  they  arc 
brought  into  flower  too  rapidly;  but  treated  in  the  manner 
advised,  excellent  fruit  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  may  be  had  in 
March  from  a  vinery  started  at  the  new  year. — G.  A. 

Figs  :  Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. 

To  have  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  the 
trees  should  be  started  in  December,  and  they  must  be  of  the 
early  varieties.  After  trying  most,  I  find  Early  Triolet,  St. 
John’s,  and  Brown  Turkey  reliable  in  the  first  crops,  and  giving 
a  succession  of  fruit.  Dress  the  trees  with  an  approved  insecti¬ 
cide,  ancl  stand  them  on  loose  brickwork  pillars,  so  that  they 
may  not  settle  with  the  fermenting  materials,  which  being 
placed  in  the  pit  and  brought  up  about  the  pots  will  afford 
gentle  warmth  ancl  genial  moisture,  but  the  heat  about  the 
pots  must  not  exceed  GScleg  until  the  trees  are  fairly  in 
growth. 

The  top  heat  may  be  kept  at  oOcleg  to  Sodeg  at  night 
ancl  6.5cleg  by  clay,  the  trees  and  house  being  damped  in  the 
morning  of  fine  days,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  must 
be  clone  .sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  trees  to  become  fairly  dry 
before  night.  Water  must  be  given  at  the  roots  to  render  the 
soil  evenly  moist,  supplying  it  at  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  heat  about  the  pots,  but  avoid  overwatering  or  a 
wet  condition  of  the  soil,  as  that  neither  favours  root  formation 
nor  a  steady  development.  Also  avoid  a  close  moist  atmosphere. 
The  moisture  arising  from  the  fermenting  material,  with  an 
occasional  damping  of  the  paths  ancl  walls,  will  be  .sufficient 
in  dull  weather. 

Early  Forced  Planted  Out  Trees. 

The  earliest  house  should  be  closed  in  December  to  have 
ripe  Figs  in  May.  Where,  however,  the  earliest  Figs  are 
obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  starting  the  trees  in  borders  may  be 
deferred  until  the  New  Year,  so  as  to  afford  a  succession. 
Planted-out  trees,  even  with  the  roots  confined,  as  they  should 
be  for  early  forcing  in  narrow  borders,  will  not  ripen  the  fruit 
so  early  as  trees  in  pots  Avith  the  aid  of  bottom  heat ;  hence,  if 
started  at  the  same  time,  they  will  afford  a  close  .succession  to 
that  from  trees  in  pots.  The  trees  having  been  pruned  and 
dressed  with  an  insecticide,  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
the  border  top-dressed,  attention  may  be  given  to  the  moisture 
of  the  border.  Assuming  the  soil  has  become  dry,  apply  water 
in  a  tepid  state  at  the  roots  at  frequent  intervals,  until  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  moi.stened  through  to  the  drainage,  but  not 
made  sodden  by  over-supplies.  In  the  matter  of  temperature, 
proceed  as  for  the  trees  in  pots. 

St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Under  the  classification  of  pomology,  its  appliances,  methods,  and 
products,  there  will  be  installed  in  the  Horticulture  Palace  of  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  St.  Louis,  1904,  displays  as  folloAvs; 

rOMOLOGA'. 

Pomcceoiis  and  r.tone  fruits  :  Apples,  pears,  cjuinces,  cherries,  plums,  pe.aches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  Ac. 

Citrus  fruits  ;  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pomeloes,  &c. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits:  Pineapples,  b.anan.as,  guave:,  mangoe;, 
tamarinds,  figs,  olives,  sapodillas,  Ac. 

Small  fruits  :  Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  Ac. 

Nuts  :  Almonds,  chestnuts,  filberts,  hickorynuts,  walnuts,  Ac. 

Casts  and  models  of  fruit  in  wax,  plaster,  Ac. 

ARnORIC'ULTUBE. 

Fruit  trees  and  methods  of  propagating,  planting,  growing, training,  pruning  ,  Ac. 

APPLIANCES  AND  METHODS  OK  POMOLOGY. 

fools  for  nurserymen  :  ipades,  picks  hoes.  Tools  for  pruning,  grafting 
gathering,  packing. 
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Chrysanthemum  Mr.  J.  P.  Bryce. 


I  must  confess  surprise  when  I  saw  the  above  variety  obtain 
first-class  certificate  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  N.C.S.  as  an  incurved  variety.  Personally,  I  thought  it 
belonged  purely  to  the  Japanese  incurving  section.  The  florets 
are  broad,  and  incurve  much  too  loosely  to  justify  its  inclusion 
in  the  section  where  placed.  Until  such  an  authoritative  body 
as  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.C.S.  are  more  stringent  in 
their  awards,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  higher  standard  in  this  much- 
degenerating  section.  This  is  not  the  cnly  instance  either  where 
certificates  have  been  misapplied  in  this  section.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  glaring  error  than  to  place  President  Bevan  in  the 
list  of  incurved  ?  This  season  has  well  served  already  to  prove 
how'  absurd  such  classification  is.  In  several  instances  I  have 
noted  this  variety  in  such  a  condition  as  to  fit  it  thoroughly  to 
take  its  place  as  an  incurved  Japane.'^e.  Instead  of  this  we  find 
it  alongside  of  C.  H.  Curtis!  Never  was  a  comparison  so  odious 
when  thus  placed.— An  Onlooker. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Names. 

Your  frequent  correspondent  “  W.  S.”  has  some  notes  under 
this  head  on  page  420.  The  same  title  Avill  serve  me,  though  my 
notes  bring  forward  “  names  ”  in  another  aspect  to  that  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  above-named.  We  all  know  that  the  daily  and 
general  newspapers  usually  make  remarkable  errors  when  plant 
names  are  dealt  with.  Do  the  reporters  not  write  clearly  ?  Are 
the  names  wrongly  spelt  on  the  labels  they  write  from,  or  are 
they  illegible?  Both  faults,  alas!  are  too  common,  and  thus  the 
grower  who  labels  is  to  blame,  and  not  the  newspaper  reporter. 
Ho  wever  the  following  names  originated  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  (they  are  from  the  “Hastings  Times”),  but  they  will 
amuse  some  of  your  readers,  without  a  doubt.  The  paragraph 
conveys  a  notice  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  Alexandra  Park, 
Ha.stings.  Thus  the  rendering  :  “  Mrs.  G.  Harmer  Paine,  Rayon 
Ante,  Mrs.  Coombe,  Mrs.  Harry  Emerton,  Mrs.  Jas.  Besant, 
Soliel  de  October,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Chervant,  Jane 
Molyneaux,  Princess  Alice  de  Monico,  Soeur  de  Pettie  Annie, 
F.  Phoebus,  Mrs.  C.  S.  A.  Wood,  the  Princess  M.  Louie  Renny, 
N.  G.  Newitt.”  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  twenty-two  which 
were  given  correctly  are  here  omitted. — T.  E. 

At  Dewsbury  Park,  Yorkshire. 

Four  hundred  plants,  with  two  and  three  blooms  each,  are 
grouped  in  the  centre  of  a  span-roofed  house.  These  comprise 
Japanese,  incurved,  and  a  few  Anemone  flowered  varieties. 
Collectively  they  make  an  imposing  display,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  fresh  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  for  the 
bright  appearance  of  the  blooms.  Arcund  the  .side  stages  are 
arranged  400  of  the  cream  of  all  sections.  These  are  closely 
tied-in  to  supports  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  circle,  and  are  a 
distinctly  pleasing  feature,  well  worth  imitation.  When 
examined  in  detail,  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms  is  very 
marked,  the  Japanese  being  of  great  depth  and  highly  developed. 
Incurved  blooms  are  particularly  good,  especially  the  “  Queen  ” 
family,  which  have  that  globular  build  so  much  desired,  but 
seldom  attained  in  such  perfection  as  here  seen. 

Anemone-flowering  varieties  in  the  leading  sorts  are  in  good 
form,  and  although  not  so  striking  in  appearance  as  their  giant 
relatives,  they  po.ssess  a  fascination  for  many  people,  including 
the  writer.  The  best  of  the  new  Japanese  as  seen  here  are 
George  Lawrence,  General  Buller,  Meynell,  Mafeking  Hero, 
Godfrey’s  Pride,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Acland,  Lady 
Conyers,  and  John  Fraser,  the  latter  remarkably  fine,  similar 
in  colour  and  form  to  Lord  Brooke,  but  vastly  superior.  It  is 
one  of  Wells’s.  Strikingly  good  amongst  the  older  sorts  I  noted 
Elsie  Fulton,  Australie,  Mrs.  Cleeve,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton, 
Marquis  V.  Veno.sta,  Matthew  Smith,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  all  the  Viviand  Morel  family,  including  the  white  Mrs. 
J.  Ritson,  with  such  blooms  as  are  seldom  seen.  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Rockett  in  Gin  pots,  one  bloom  to  a  plant,  was  fit  for  a  show 
board  in  the  most  select  exhibition. 

Mr.  Daniells  is  well  known  in  the  North  of  England  as  a 
succe.ssful  grower  and  judge  of  the  “  Autumn  Queen,”  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  collection  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  him  and  his  assistants.  The  people  of  Dewsbury  are 
justly  proud  of  their  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums  in  their 
v.'ell-kept  park,  and  none  who  see  it  will  care  to  dispute  their 
c'aim  that  they  have  one  of  the  best  displays  in  the  North. 
— R.  Craigie,  Mirfield. 


Chrysanthemum  5how  Dates. 

It  would  be  well  if  many  .societies  would  follow  the  lead  of 
the  undermentioned  in  fixing  the  date  of  their  shows  thus  early, 
giving  other  societies  an  opportunity  of  arranging  their  fixtures 
so  as  not  to  clash  with  each  other,  except  where  absolutely  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  N.C.S.  should  set  an  example  to  other  shows  in 
this  detail.  Many  .societies  wait  until  tho  central  body,  as  it 
is  sometimes  termed,  announces  the  date  of  its  shows  before  //n  i/ 
arrange.  This  early  selection  of  dates  should  be  followed  as 
quickly  as  pos.sible  with  the  issue  of  the  prize  schedule,  so  that 
cultivators  may  have  an  opportunity  of  providing  fully  for  the 
various  classes  included  in  an  up-to-date  schedule.  When  this 
latter  is  not  i.ssued  until  April,  May,  or  June,  what  wonder 
then  if  .some  c!as.ses  are  but  indifferently  filled?  The  following 
societies  have  fixed  their  1904  shows  as  follows :  Cardiff,  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  3;  Winchester  9,  10;  York  Chry.santhemum,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  12,  13. — E.  Molynel'X. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums  at  West  Hall,  Byfleet. 

Year  by  year  the  difficulty  of  rai.sing  improved  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  becomes  greater,  but  this  does  not  deter  Mr. 
G.  Carpenter  from  giving  seedlings  considerable  attention.  This 
year,  or  rather  from  the  selected  few  of  last  season,  he  has 
obtained  two  which  should  be  heard  of  when  the  stock  becomes 
distributed.  They  are  A.  C.  Stevens  and  Miss  Ellen  S.  Kerr. 
The  former  is  light  yellow — the  shade  of  Soleil  d’Oetobre.  It  i.^ 
a  full,  deep,  reflexing  bloom,  of  much  substance,  and  very  hand¬ 
some  ;  and  what  is  important  too,  it  has  a  first-rate  habit  of 
growth,  very  dwarf  and  sturdy.  The  latter  is  a  creamy  white, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  Nellie  Pockett.  The  habit 
of  this  is  sturdy,  so  stout,  in  fact,  as  to  resi.st  the  “  rust  ”  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Maybe  exhibitors  do  not  care  so  much 
for  the  habit  of  a  plant,  whether  tall  or  stout,  so  long  as  the 
well-developed  blossoms  can  be  had;  .still,  if  a  variety  po.s.se.sse:s 
sturdy  foliage,  it  is  a  good  deal  in  its  favour.  Both  of  the 
above  named  sorts  should  be  noted.  They  will  probably  be 
exhibited,  and  many  growers,  at  least,  will  be  able  to  see  for 
themselves.  One  other,  named  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stoop,  a  bright  pink 
flower,  appeared  most  promising,  but  in  an  undeveloped  state 
as  I  saw  it  it  is  early  to  judge  propeidy  of  its  merits. — H., 
Woking. 

A  Grand  Exhibit  at  Weybridge. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Weybridge  Chry.santhemum  Society 
has  presented  a  really  valuable  cup  in  competition,  and  asks 
for  a  dozen  Japanese  blooms,  the  winner  to  take  it  three  times 
before  it  becomes  his  absolute  propertJ^  It  is  stipulated  also 
that  the  winner  must  be  the  grower  of  the  flowers.  This  cup. 
then,  is  likely  to  create  rare  interest  in  a  neighbourhood  that 
can  claim  some  first-class  cultivators.  The  first  winner  is  Mr. 
J.  Lock,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Swinfin-Eady,  Oaklands  Lodge,  Wey¬ 
bridge,  with  an  exhibit  that  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The 
character  of  the  blooms  may  be  gauged  when  R  Is  stated  that 
in  the  back  row  were  specimens  of  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis  and  Henry 
Perkins  lOin  deep,  and  in  the  front  row  grand,  deep,  well- 
coloured  examples  of  W.  R.  Church  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  plants  that  had  produced  the  blossoms, 
and  the  thing  that  struck  me  as  being  out  of  the  common  was 
the  amount  of  room  given  to  each.  Mr.  Lock  is  careful  not  to 
grow  more  than  he  can  manage,  and  that  he  has  tended  well 
to  their  wants  there  is  ample  illustration.  I  have  seen  stronger 
plants,  but  not  specimens  better  ripened,  thus  pointing  to  the 
value  of  plenty  of  space,  especially  in  a  season  such  as  we  have 
passed.  Light  and  air,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  sweet  loam 
for  the  roots  to  ramble  in  will  do  more  in  the  way  of  producing 
handsome  Chrysanthemum  blooms  than  fanciful  fertilisers. 
— H.  Shoesmith. 

A  Fine  Group  of  Chrysanthemums. 

At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Guildford  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  the  first  prize  group  of  R.  N.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Woodham 
Hall,  "^Woking,  was  something  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  resulted  in  winning  a  valuable  cup  outright.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Seabrook,  the  gardener,  staged  the  best  group  three  times. 
It  has  taken  five  seasons  to  do  it,  so  that  the  reward  has  not  been 
ea.sy  to  obtain.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  judges  stated  that 
he  had  not  seen  a  better  group  during  the  past  twenty  year.-, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  it  was  the  best,  because  grouping 
before  that  time  was  quite  without  note.  The  wonderful 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  the  leading  feature  in  this  instance, 
on  plants  exceedingly  dwarf  and  with  foliage  free  from  any  fault. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  .state  that  Mr.  Seabrook  might  have  cut 
blossoms  from  his  group  and  beaten  any  that  were  exhibited 
in  the  cut  flower  .stands.  A  bloom  (Guy  Hamilton)  was 
selected  as  the  best  Japanese  of  the  whole  show,  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  plant  in  a  Tin  pot.  Probably  two  other  specimens  were 
in°the  running  for  that  award  had  not  this  splendid  white 
obtained  it.  Au.stralie,  Princess  Alice  de  IMonaco,  iMr.s.  G. 
Mileham  Miss  Alice  Byron,  E.  Molymuix,  Hero  of  Dmdurman, 
Mrs.  R.  Darby,  and  iNlrs.  Greenfield.  These  wen'  a  few  of  tiie 
varieties  which  seemed  especially  striking.  All.  however,  were 
capitally  timed,  and  very  fresh  and  clean.  -S. 
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NOTES 


Woalton  Gardeners'  Soc  ety. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  members  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  session  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Woolton, 
on  Thursday  last,  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Wilson  Ker  on 
‘‘  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees.”  The  Rev.  William  Mellor 
occupied  the  chair.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  about  eighty 
splendid  limelight  views,  many  of  which  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“  Pomology  as  a  Study,”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle, 
F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  November  10,  forty-five 
new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,281  elected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


Illustrations  of  Conservatories. 

Again  we  return  to  the  consideration  of  winter  garden  con¬ 
servatories,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Limited,  the  renowned  horticultural  builders  and  heat¬ 
ing  engineers,  of  Balcarre.s  Street,  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  we 
are  able  to  present  types  of  these  structures  made  by  them. 
Good  material  and  thorough  workmanship  are  conspicuous  in  the 
undertakings  by  this  firm,  and  if  these  essentials  are  awanting 
in  work  of  this  nature,  or  in  building-construction  of  any  sort, 
is  there  either  pleasure  or  utility  in  thein  ?  The  conservatory  at 
Philiphaugh,  Selkirkshire,  is  a  very  fine  one,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  elaborately  finished  of  any  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
glass  at  Philiphaugh  is  all  of  an  up-to-date  pattern,  and  of 
high  quality.  An  adjacent  conservatory  of  a  similar  type  is  that 
at  Farmleigh  (co.  Dublin),  and  the  study  of  either  of  these  con¬ 
veys  impressions  for  the  guidance  of  anyone  who  may  contem¬ 
plate  .such  additions.  If  possible,  attached  conservatories  should 
be  distinctly  architectural  in  treatment.  As  a'  rule,  they  are 
not  houses  in  which  to  grow  plants,  but  rather  as  .show  places. 

Ob'tuary  :  Mr.  Abraham  Newell- 

The  death  of  Mr.  Abraham  Newell,  gardener  to  the  late 
Sir  K.  Saunders,  and  later  to  Lady  Saunders,  at  Fairlawn,  Wim¬ 
bledon  Common,  took  place  at  Fairlawn  on  the  11th  inst.,  at 
the  age  of  52  years.  He  had  been  in  weak  health  for  several 
weeks  pa.st,  and  gradually  became  wor.se  until  he  died  on  the 
above  date.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  was  an  active  member  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  and  other  committees.  He  also  exhibited  at  .some  of  its 
shows,  furnishing  charming  gi’oups  of  winter-flowering  plants. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Wimbledon 
Horticultural  Society,  being  also  a,  constant  exhibitor,  and  also 
at  Richmond,  Putney,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Newell  was  a  native 
of  Norfolk,  and  when  a  lad  he  developed  a  taste  for  gardening. 
When  nearly  eighteen  he  made  and  exhibited  a  model  garden 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  Stow  Horticultural  Society,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lady  Hare,  and  led  to  his 
being  taken  into  the  garden  of  Stow  Hall  under  Mr.  Orr.  Here 
he  remained  for  five  and  a  half  years,  eventually  beconiing  fore¬ 
man ;  and  left  there  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Fairlawn — 
a  position  he  filled  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years.  Fairlawn  had,  a  few  years  previously,  been 
laid  out  by  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  from  plans  furni.shed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Marnock,  and  here  Mr.  Newell  found  ample  scope  for 
his  abilities,  and  was  able  to  add  many  finishing  touches  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  a  good  all-round  gardener,  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  exhibiting  in  his  day,  and  had  alway.s  admirably- 
grown  subjects,  such  as  Chinese  Primroses,  Begonias,  c^c., 
and  the  conservatory  at  Fairlawn  was  always  bright  with  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliaged  plants.  He  leavms  a  widow  and  son.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Putney  Vale  Cemetery  on  Monday,  the  16th 
in-t.-  R.  D. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  Frank  Fennimore,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  head  gar¬ 
dener  at  The  Wyldes,  Hamp.stead,  has  been  appointed  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  M.  Catty,  Esq.,  Myrtlewood,  North  End,  Hampstead. 

Canadian  Apples  for  Bngland. 

It  is  stated  by  the  “Canadian  Gazette”  that,  owing  to  the 
annually  increasing  acreage  of  orchards  in  Canada  and  the 
facilities  for  shipping,  together  with  the  unprecedented  demand 
in  England,  incidental  to  the  total  failure  of  the  home  crop, 
the  imports  of  Apples  from  Canada  during  the  season  1903-4 
may  reach  1,500,000  barrels.  Nova  Scotia  has  500,000  barrels 
to  send. 

A  Wise  Tree  planting  Scheme. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  has  given  instructions  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  carrying  out  of  a  most  important  tree-planting  scheme,, 
which  will  not  only  afford  welcome  employment  for  some  little 
time,  but  will  eventually  greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  one  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  Scotland,  namely,  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  The 
supply  of  native  wood  for  railway,  colliery  and  such  purposes 
is  getting  rather  scarce,  and  apart  from  the  eesthetic  aspect 
there  can  be  no  doubt  this  scheme  is  a  most  promising  coin- 
mercial  one.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  many  thousand  pounds 
will  be  invested. 

Annual  Dinner  of  the  N.C.S. 

The  annual  dinner  and  presentation  of  prizes  will  take  place 
in  the  Caledonian  Salon,  Holborn  Restaurant,  High  Holbom, 
W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  November  25,  1903,  at  6.15  p.m.  sharp, 
Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Society),  will  preside. 
The  committee  are  mo.st  desirous  that  as  the  annual  dinner  will 
be  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  the  new  president,  the  members 
will  make  a  point  of  being  present,  and  particularly  requests 
the  presence  of  exhibitors  at  the  November  show  entitled  to 
receive  cups  or  medals.  In  order  that  adequate  accommodation 
may  be  provided,  all  tickets  not  returned  by  November  23  will 
be  considered  as  sold.  The  challenge  trophy,  the  Holmes’  Memo¬ 
rial,  and  other  cups  and  medals  will  be  presented  to  the 
winners  during  the  evening.  On  this  occa,sion  the  presence  of 
ladies  is  specially  de.sired. — Richabd  Dean,  Secretary. 

Dahlias  at  Ottsrshaw. 

The  pretty  little  village  of  Ottershaw,  near  Chertsey,  seems 
to  have  its  ground  chiefly  occupied  by  nurseries,  and  the  well- 
known  nursery  of  Fletcher  Brothers  holds  the  cliief  position. 
Mr.  W.  Eacott,  a  gardener  in  a  neighbouring  place,  with  the 
help  of  his  partner,  is  able  to  grow  a  large  collection  of  Dahlias 
for  supplying  the  trade  and  private  growers.  We  found  they  had 
not  made  so  much  rank  growth  as  one  would  have  expected  in 
a  year  like  this,  but  the  plants  were  covered  with  some  good 
blooms.  Prominent  amongst  them  was  the  following :  — J.  H. 
Jackson,  brilliant  crimson  maroon,  very  large,  and  one  of  the 
best ;  Lord  Roberts,  a  splendid  white  Cactus ;  Red  Rover, 
described  by  the  grower  a.s  the  largest  Cactus  he  had,  clear 
crimson  scarlet;  General  French,  ai  warm  terra-cotta;  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  a  very  fine  yellow ;  and  many  other  Cactus 
and  show  Dahlias.  There  was  also  a  good  collection  of  Pom¬ 
pons. — A.  J.  B. 

Proposed  Horticultural  College  at  Wisley. 

The  Surrey  Education  Committee  (says  the  “  Standard  ”)  have 
under  their  consideration  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Dunstan,  Principal  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
at  Wye,  and  Mr.  H.  Mason,  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  on 
the  question  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  horticultural 
college  at  W^isley,  Surrey,  in  close  proximity  to  the  gardens 
there  recently  presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societj’. 
The  suggested  college  would  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  Wye 
College,  which  is  maintained  by  Sui-rey  and  Kent,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  be  willing 
to  co-operate  in  the  matter,  and  be  prepared  to  give  facilities 
for  students  receiving  scientific  tuition  in  the  college  to  have 
practical  instruction  in  horticulture  in  the  Society’s  gardens.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  forestry  .station,  financed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  might  be  established  in  connection  with  the  college. 
Information  as  to  the  Society’s  intention  in  connection  with 
the  new  gardens  at  Wisley  is  awaited  before  a  definite  proposal 
is  put  before  the  Education  Committee  and  the  County  Council. 
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Notes  on  Some  of  the  Newer  Roses. 


[Concluded  from  jiaj/e  440.) 

Mamie,  the  last  on  the  list  of  H.T.’s,  first  shown  as  Mrs.  Conway 
Jones  (I  hope  Messrs.  Dickson  will  not  alter  the  name  under  which  a 
Rose  has  once  been  shown,  if  they  can  avoid  it),  is  a  Rose  whose 
manners  and  customs  have  puzzled  me  much.  I  had  a  pot  plant  of 
it  from  Messrs.  Dickson  in  June,  1901,  when  it  came  out  of  the  usual 
calibre,  and  had  sufficient  growth  from  it  to  be  able  to  bud  four  or 
live  standards.  The  maiden  growths  proved  last  year,  to  my  surprise, 
extremely  weak,  and  the  plants  no  good  whatever,  either  that  year  or 
this.  Later,  last  year,  I  had  a  bloom  on  the  original  dwarf  (I  suppose 
grafted)  plant,  which  pleased  me  much,  and  I  budded  three  or  four 
more  standards;  and  later  still  the  original  plant  sent  up  an  un¬ 
usually  strong  shoot  for  a  grafted  plant.  Once  more,  this  year,  the 
budded  standards  have  been  utterly  weak  and  useless,  while  the 
original  dwarf  plant  has  yielded  me  two  or  three  of  as  line  hot- weather 
show  blooms  as  could  be  wished.  Needless  to  say  I  have  taken  the 
hint  and  budded  it  this  year  largely  on  dwarf  stocks,  and  if  this  really 
is  its  preference,  it  is  decidedly  an  unusual  “  custom  ”  for  a  Hybrid 
Tea.  The  flowers  were  large,  of  good  shape  and  colour,  and  very 
solid  and  full ;  they  proved  to  be  decidedly  the  best  Roses  to  last 
that  I  have  ever  cut,  except  from  the  pure  Teas.  I  showed  one  flower 
at  two  successive  shows,  both  of  which  were  hot  days  ;  and  though  I 
have  often  mianaged  this  with  Teas,  I  never  have  done  it  before  with 
any  other  Rose,  and  it  would  be  very  rarely  that  one  could  do  it  with 
Tea  of  this  colour,  a  rather  deep  pink.  It  seemed  to  me  a  variety 
that  requires  hot  weather,  and  does  not  require  to  be  tied  up — both 
of  which  are  very  good  qualities.  I  think  it  should  prove  very  useful 
indeed  to  exhibitors,  and  would  recommend  those  who  have  not  yet 
tried  it  to  get  dwarf  plants. 

There  is  another  H.T.,  Robert  Scott  (Robert  Scott  and  Son,  1901), 
of  the  same  year,  which  Mr.  Mawley  did  not  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  in  the  new  Rose  Election,  though  it  appears  in  his  general 
Analysis.  This  Rose,  we  have  been  informed  by  the  raisers,  is  a 
cross  between  Merveille  de  Lyon,  H.P.,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T. 
The  flower  bears  occasionally  some  resemblance  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
cannot  fail  to  raise  once  more  the  question.  What  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  ? 
Her  Majesty  was,  we  have  been  told  (hut  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  information  came  from  Mr.  Bennett  or  anyone  authorised  by 
him)  a  cross  between  Mabel  Morrison,  H.P..  and  the  old  Tea 
Canary.  If  so.  Her  Majesty  was,  by  birth,  not  II. P.  but  II. T.  But 
the  N.R.S.,  I  believe,  decide  the  class  of  any  Rose,  not  by  birth 
certificates  but  by  individual  cbaracteristics.  By  both  of  these  tests 
Robert  Scott  should  be  H.P.,  not  H.T.,  for  it  is  not  only  a  cross 
between  H.P.  and  H.T.,  while  Her  Majesty,  called  H.P.,  is  a  cross 
between  H.P.  and  T.,  but  in  a'l  its  characteristics  is  essentially  H.P. 
Nevertheless,  being  a  loyal  member  of  the  N.R.S.,  and  not  inclined 
to  play  the  part  of  a  “  passive  resister  ”  H.T.  it  will  be  with  me  as 
long  as  authority  so  decides. — W.  R.  R.vili,em. 

New  Rose,  Urania. 

This  new  Rose  is  one  of  the  productions  of  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Woods 
Holl,  Mass.  A  seedling  of  American  Beauty  crossed  with  Mdlle. 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  it  has  all  the  good  characteristics  of  the 
American  Beauty  excepting  the  strong  cliarflcterisiic  fragrance,  and 
is  of  a  lighter  and  much  more  glowing  colour.  The  foliage  is  heavy 
and  waxy. 

- - 

The  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Gardening. 


“Gone  to  the  dogs!  They're  marketing” — -the  answer 
verbatim  to  enquiry  anent  a  once  noted  garden.  ,What 
dogs  have  to  do  with  the  deplorable  decadence  in  many  of 
the  high  places  of  the  gardening  world,  unless  it  be  that 
much  growling  goes  with  it,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  perversion  of  grand  old  gardens  into 
market  growing  establishments  is,  unfortunately,  becoming- 
more  and  more  evident.  There  seems  to  be,  too,  some 
inseparable  connection  Vjetween  going  to  the  market  and 
going  to  the  dogs,  for  once  a  start  is  made  in  selling  the 
surplus,  a  run  on  the  down  grade  seems  quick  and  easy  to 
the  canine  ending.  Sic  tinn,sit  ciJtiria  Iwiti. 

The  marketing  phase  of  private  gardening  is  as  insidious 
and  infectious  as  it  appears  to  be  demoralising.  I’overty 
probably  started  it,  custom  oft  continues  what  necessity 
no  longer  impels,  and  example  spreads  this  commercial 
culture  until  it  appear.s  likely  to  permeate  the  whole  laud. 


Judgment  is  formed  on  personal  kuowjedge,  wbicli,  in  the  cafo 
of  gardeners,  is  often  gleaned  from  a  restricted  area  of 
observation  ;  and  these  remarks,  emanating,  as  they  do, 
from  a  district  where  a  form  of  marketing  madness  not 
only  runs  rampant,  but  is  highly  contagious,  the  trend  of 
opinion  may,  possibly  does,  reacli  tlie  other  extreme.  Alarket 
grbwers  and  nurserymen  have  hitherto  suifered  in  silence, 
but  with  high  rents,  increased  taxation,  and  the  addit'onal 
burden  of  this  illegitimate  competition,  the  wisdom  of 
seeking  protection  for  themselves  will  sooner  or  later  be 
forced  upon  them. 

Free  trade,  in  this  instance,  is  not  fair  trade,  and  with 
the  very  pertinent,  but  at  the  same  time,  very  bad  example,  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  residences  of  high  Government 
officials,  for  the  upkeep  of  which  certain  sums  of  public 
money  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Works,  being  trans¬ 
posed  into,  practically  market  gardens,  should  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  broaching  the  theme  if  any  excuse  is  wanted. 
Not  only  is  it  that  the  market  grower,  pure  and  simple,  is 
affected  ;  viz.,  those  who  cater  for  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
supplies  of  our  city,  but  in  the  bad  examples  referred  to, 
local  nurserymen  and  florists  have  to  compete  with  nearly 
all  the  products  of  the  glass  department  from  these  places, 
including  plants  and  forced  flowers.  Anything,  in  fact, 
which  will  make  money,  althougli  the  family’s  supplies  are  con¬ 
sidered  ;  but  the  chief  eud  and  aim  is,  althougli  it  may  not  be 
acknowledged,  the  market. 

Seedsmen  suffer,  although  this  is  not  apparent  at  first 
sight,  but  where  large  batches  of  “  stuff  ”  are  manufactured 
for  the  market,  the  one-time  nobleman’s  gardener — still 
retaining  the  title  by  courtesy — who  is  now  perverted  or 
converted,  which  you  will,  into  a  market  man,  is  apt  to 
send  for  his  Aster  seeds  or  what  not  to  Germany,  and  obtain 
his  bulbs  from  wholesale  dealers  in  Holland,  anywhere,  in 
fact,  by  whicli  a  saving  is  effected.  Apart,  however, 
from  all  practical  considerations  which  are,  probably, 
powerless  to  alter  existing  conditions,  or  even  stop  them 
in  going  from  bad  to  worse,  the  deteriorating  effect  of 
marketing  in  private  gardens  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
regret.  Over  the  entrance  to  many  might  be  suitably 
inscribed  Ichabod,  its  glory  has  departed,  and  in  all  human 
probability  it  has  ebbed  never  to  return.  In  other  channels 
is  the  returning  flow  diverted,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
little  satisfaction,  if  not  compensation,  in  contemplating 
this  aspect  of  a  great  question.  Within  touch  of  our  large 
industrial  centres  the  number  of  comparatively  small 
gardens  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  cultured 
taste  generally  directs  the  disposition,  laying  out,  and 
planting  of  them. 

Great  ruins,  in  the  way  of  grand  old  gardens  on  the 
down  grade  have,  in  a  measure,  paved  the  way  to  greater 
glories  in  the  number  of  smaller  but  beautifully  kept  exposi¬ 
tions  of  taste  and  skill.  Needless  to  say,  the  bulk  of  these 
are  not  show  places  in  the  usual  acceptation  -  of  the 
term,  and  can  never  quite  take  the  place  in  the 
horticultural  world  of  the  garden  of  many  acres  and 
many  men.  Nor  do  the  head  gardeners  themselves 
fill  the  same  niche  in  the  temple  of  Flora  and 
Pomona.  In  many  of  these  pretty  and  often  picturesque 
places  privacy  is  so  rigidly  enforced  that  our  worthy  head 
gardener  can  only  show  off  his  handiwork  to  his  chums  by 
stealth,  whereas  there  are,  or  were,  but  few  of  the  high-’ 
class  gardens  to  which  any  man  with  a  right  to  the  style 
and  title  of  gardener  did  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
entry.  It  is  well  known,  if  seldom  mentioned,  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  smaller  gardens  occupy,  as  their  gardeners 
do,  and  as  their  gardens  do  also,  a  different  niche  in  the 
social  edifice,  and  in  saying  so  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
disparagement  of  the  trinity  should  be  inferred.  These 
employers,  as  a  rule  are  smart  men,  and  smart  mastei-s 
makq  "smart  servants.  Thev  are  seldom  at  home  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  when  they  do  arrive  bring 
with  them  a  balance  of  those  electrical  conditions  of  vitality 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  or  directors’  board  room  fails 
to  absorb  ;  hence  the  head  gardener  or  his  man,  or  men, 
are  generally  prepared  to  finish  up  their  day's  work  pretty 
lively  when  the  “  boss,”  refreshed  by  his  cup  of  tea,  comes 
out  to  inspect  or  help  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wliat  the  employer  wants  in  gardening  knowledge  is 
usually  made  up  for— more  than  made  up  for — iri  his  ability 
to  make  things  ‘‘  hum.’'  and  his  gardener  requires  a  good 
deal  of  tact  as  well  as  push  to  keep  things  running 
smoothly.  Many  a  man  having  occupied  a  high  position 
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in  the  gardening  world  finds  himself  “out,”  and  rather  than 
remain  so,  in  taking  up  one  of  these  positions  is  like  the 
proverbial  square  peg  in  the  round  hole — unless  his  good 
sense  and  adaptability  prompt  him  to  fit  as  well  as  fill 
the  changed  position.  Then,  if  he  really  endeavours  to 
jileasc  tlie  employer  as  well  as  himself  things  probably 
turn  out  very  happily  and  comfortably  for  him.  Severely 
exact,  and  intensely  practical  in  the  matter  of  time  and 
money  as  the  gardener’s  employer  in  Suburbia  undoubtedly 
is.  a  good  deal  of  helpful  sympathy  oozes  out  towards  a 
loyal  honest,  and  capable  servant,  and  many  w'ho  in  their 
earlier  tenure  of  office  find  nothing  but  a  stern,  exacting 
master  are,  as.  occasion  serves,  made  aware  that  they  have 
a  sincere  anch  just  friend.  Here,  on  the  smaller  scale, 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  culture  are  to  be  found,  the 
outcome  of  that  keen  but  quiescent  oompetition  which  is 
perpetually  prompted  by  the  employers  to  have  things  not 
only  as  good,  but  a  little  better,  or  bigger,  or  brighter  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  the  man  in  charge  must  be  well 
prepared  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  critical  adjudication  which 
goes  on  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  other  men’s 
methods,  with  minute  details  of  soil,  manure,  and  situa¬ 
tions. 

In  this  class  of  garden  tliere  is  considerably  less  margin 
for  failures  than  in  those  of  the  higher  order.  Master  and 
man.  conjointly,  are  apt  to  worry  out  the  cause  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  failure  with  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables  wdth  inde¬ 
fatigable  pertinacity,  and  in  these  middle  grade  gardens 
high  grade  cultiire  is  often  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
proving  a  revelation  to  many  front  rank  gardeners  when 
they  do  have  an  opportunitv  of  seeing  it.  In  latter  days 
the  big  firms’  travellers  often  find  their  whole  battery 
of  persuasive  eloquence  and  diplomacy  powerless  to  extract 
the  big  orders  they  were  wont  to  do  in  times  of  yore,  and 
gl'acUy  turn  to'  the  smaller  places  in  which,  as  a  smart  young 
commercial  said,  there  is  salvation  for  them.  And  perhaps 
i';  is  not  saying  too  much  in  this  slight  understudy  of  the 
<  lib  a,ud  flow  of  gardeniug  that  they  form  now  the  backbone  of 
English  horticulture. — Quiz. 


In  our  country, 
where  wind  is  so  pre¬ 
valent,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  tliese  motors 
have  not  been  taken 
more  advantage  of. 
Here  water  has  been 
used  to  probably  a 
greater  extent  on 
the  average  garden 
or  farm  than  in  any 
country.  and  that 
very  likely  in  great 
part  accounts  for  it. 
There  is,  howev'er, 
plenty  of  room  for 
both  powers.  In  the 
hilly  districts,  where 
the  rainfall  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  a  sufficient 
fall  is  easily  obtained, 
water  power  will  long 
remain  a  first  favour¬ 
ite.  In  the  drier  and 
flatter  districts  wind 
might  often  be  more 
utilised  than  it  is. 
For  garden,  nursery, 
or  light  farm  work, 
such  as  pumping 
water,  where  one  or 
two  weeks’  work  can 
be  done  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  it  can  be 
done  so  cheapl.y  by 
any  other  power. 
For  work  which  has 
to  be  done  daily,  such 
as  root  pulping  or 
slicing,  they  are  un¬ 
suitable,  and  the 
same  applies  to  very 

heavy  work,  such  as  threshing.  Under  these  circum-stances 
horse  power,  water,  electricity,  oil,  or  steam  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  On  lower  parts  of  the  country,  many  estates  are  very 
badl.y  supplied  with  water.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
a  supply  is  not  available  on  some  part  of  the  farm  or  estate, 
but  it  often  happens  that  the  house,  farm,  or  land  which  it  is 
de.sircd  to  supply  is  at  a  higher  level. 

Tile  windmill  is  the  ideal  power  for  this  kind  of  work,  and, 
according  to  the  recent  trials  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  there  are  several  makers  who  supply  these  of  a  class 
suitable  for  a  wide  variet.y  of  circumstances  and  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  nature.  For  pumping  water  one  prime  requisite  is 
neces.sary  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained.  That  is 
the  provision  of  a  storage  tank  of  suitable  capacity  to  meet  tlie 
requirements  of  the  case  for  about  fourteen  days.  The  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  made  in  this  country  indicate  that  certain 
periods  of  dead  calm  are  occasionally  experienced,  extending  up 
to  fourteen  days,  so  that  where  the  supply  is  for  household 
purpo.se  the  storage  capacity  should  not  be  much  less  tJian  that 
amount.  This  may  be  carried  out  in  many  ways,  but  in  the 
country,  where  there  often  is  some  hill  or  iiiece  of  land  higher 
than  the  building  to  be  supplied,  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 
A  tank  of  brick  and  cement  should  be  constructed  on  or  in  this 
height,  and  the  water  pumped  into  it  continuouslj',  the  supply 
being  conveyed  bv  gravitation  wherever  wantcxl. — (“  Scetti-h 
Field.”) 


HjbrWising  and  Crossing  Plants. 

Hybridi.sation  cannot  be  called  new.  It  is,  perhap.s,  impo.s- 
.sible  to  discover  who  first  practised  it.  I.s  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that,  in  bygone  centurie.s,  when,  especially  in  the  East, 
.sages  became  well  acc|uainted  with  the  habits  of  insects,  ancl 
found  them  a  .source  of  telling  imagery,  when  farmers  tended 
vast  flecks  and  herds,  and  cultivate.d  wide  tracts  of  corn,  .some 
one  might  have  come  to  understand  the  mechaiii.'-m  by  which 
the  full  cjorn  in  the  ear  is  secured,  might  even  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  imitate  Nature,  and  obtain  new  varieties  of  the  plants. 
It  would  seem  that  Theophrastus  perceived  the  efficacy  of  dust¬ 
ing  the  fruit -bearing  flower  of  the  Palm  with  the  powder 
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produced  by  the  other  kind  of  flower.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
.seventeentJx  century.  Grew,  an  Englishman,  indicated  the 
probability, of.  tire  anthers  being  the  organs  which  furnished  the 
means  of  fertilisation ;  and  before  its  close,  C'anierarius,  a 
German,  carried  out  experiments,  and  demonstrated  clearly  the 
existence  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants.  Unfortunately, 
he  thought  that  all  hermaphrodite  flowers  were  self-fertilising. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
plant-hybridisation.  The.  first  hybrid  plant  we  have  any 
distinct  record  of  was  raised  by  Thomas  Fairchild,  an  Engli.sh 
gardener,  it  being  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  species  of 
Hianthus,  and  named  Fairchild’s  Sweet  William. 

The  science  of  hybridisation  was  first  put  on  a  proper  footing 
by  Kdlreuter,  who  published  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1761. 
Before  the  century  ended,  Knight,  after  having  experimented 
in  rearing  domestic  animals,  set  about  crossing  fruit  trees, 
Strawberries,  Peas,  &c.,  so  as  to  find  whether  better  kinds  could 
not  be  got.  Knight  was  a  plant-physiologist  of  great  note,  and 
he  propounded  the  doctrine  that  “  no  plant  self-fertilises  itself 
•for  a  perpetuity  of  generations.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centurj’  Knight  was  joined  by  Herbert  in  the  work  of 
producing  garden  plants,  and  during  that  century  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  both  scientific  and  economic,  has  been  done. 
We  need  only  mention  the  name  of  Darwin  in  this  connection. 
He  extended  Knight’s  doctrine  by  adding,  “  that  a  cross  with 
another  individual  is  occasionally — perhaps  sit  very  long  in¬ 
tervals — indispensable.” 

The  earlier  records,  and  indeed  the  great  majority  of  the 
records,  all  along  refer  to  garden  hybrids,  not  to  farm  ones. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  gardening  a  far  greater 
variety  of  plants  is  cultivated,  and  also  by  this,  that  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  training  is  such  as  to  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  to 
experimentation  in  crossing  plants  than  a  farmer’s  is.  The  gar¬ 
dener  deals  with  plants  alone ;  the  farmer  has  his  stock  to 
consider  as  well.  The'  hybridist  should  be  prepared  to  cari’y  out 
the  most  delicate  operations;  he  should  understand  the  fine 
details  of  pot  culturei;  he  should  come  to  think  of  his  plants  as 
his  pets,  and  be  lecl  to  tend  thenn  by  something  after  the 
nature  of  that  poetic  instinct  which  tells  us  “how  akin  they 
are  to  human  things.”  He  is  fortunate  if  he  be  possessed  of  a 
disciplined  imagination,  a  scientific  spirit,  and  a  refined  touch. 
Above  all,  he  must  be  endowed  with  the  niaximum  of  patience, 
in  purely  economic 
lines  the  list  of 
workers  is  already 
a  large  one,  and  it 
is  being  added  to 
at  the  present  time 
at  an  almost 
alarming  rate 

A  fortnight  ago 
an  International 
Conference  o  n 
Plant  Breeding  was 
held  in  New  York, 
at  which  fifty 
papers,  by  forty- 
eight  authors,  were 
submitted.  England 
was  represented  by 
three  authors,  Scot¬ 
land  by  one,  Ire¬ 
land  one,  Canada 
two,  West  Indies’ 
one,  France  one. 

Austria  one,  and 
Holland  one,  all 
the  rest  being  from 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  State 
experiment  stations 
were  strongly  re- 
pi’csented.  While 
many  circumstances 
tell  against  the 
proportion  of  “  for¬ 
eigners  ”  being 
larger,  it  is  evident 
that  the  American 
has  now  come  to  re¬ 
gard  the  breeding 
of  plants  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  very 
highest  c  o  u  s  e- 
(jnence.  One  is  led 
to  think  of  the 
princely  endow¬ 
ments  of  most  of 


the  experimental  stations  connected  with  the  American  univer¬ 
sities,  and  one  naturally  asserciates  the  progre>s  made  in  ihem 
with  the  salaries  giVc’ii  to  the  workers.  It  i<  neither  the  jjlaev. 
nor  the  salary,  but  the  man  we  must  look  to  after  all.  If  im¬ 
provement  of  crops  is  called  for  in  a  new  country,  Imw  much 
greater  is  the  need  in  an  old  country? 

By  way  of  illustrating  what  is  being  done  in  the  United 
States.  I  may  mention  that  during  a  recent  tour  there  I  visited 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  American  workers.  Professor  Willet 
Hays,  the  head  of  tiie  agricultural  experiment  stJition  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  well  known  as  the  raiser  of 
Wheats  which  are  expected  to  double  the  haiwest  in  Minne.sota 
and  neighbouring  States.  Another  famous  hybridist  visitenl 
was  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  California.  His  work 
is  chiefly  among  fruits  and  flowei's.  but  he  is  well  known  as 
the  raiser  of  the  Burbank  Potato.  One  of  his  most  inti'resting 
and  useful  “creations”  was  the  “  Plumcot,”  a  cross  between 
the  Plum  and  the  Apricot. 

Passing  to  personal  experiences,  it  may  not  bo  inapirropriate 
to  mention  that  I  worked  for  a  very  considerable  number  of 
3’ea.rs  accumulating  a  mass  of  material  of  scientific  interest, 
which,  for  want  of  time,  has  not  been  elaborated.  The  varieties 
of  plants  produced  were  of  but  little  commercial  use.  On  being 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  in  agriculture  in  St.  Andrew’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  turned  tO'  farm  plants,  and  what  is  now  to  be  said 
of  them  is  virtually  the  outcome  of  two  summers  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  at  St.  Andrews.  It  is  well  to  state  that  the  work  has  been 
hitherto  carried  on  at  the  lecturer’s  own  initiative  and  expense. 
In  St.  Andrew’s  University  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to-  find 
enthmsiasm  leading  to  a  little  self-sacrifice.  Endowment  is  a 
secondary  consideration  in  a  place  where  the  teachers  feel  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  if  not  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  of,  at  any  rate,  oOO 
years’  of  educational  progress. 

The  methods  of  work  are  simple  enough.  A  few  plants  of 
each  kind  only  are  recjuired.  These,  are  allowed  to  flower,  pro¬ 
tected  if  necessary,  and  operated  on  in  the  usual  way.  I  con¬ 
sider  a  glazed  case;  of  my  own  invention  to  be.  the  best  means  of 
protection.  There  are  two  classes  of  flowers  to  be  dealt  with, 
those  which  are  fertilised  by  insect  agency,  and  those  which  are 
self-fertilised.  Amongst  the  former  are  cla.ssecl  Turnips.  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  the  like,  and  among  the  latter  the  cereals  and 
grasses.  One  of  the  most  interetsting  points  in  connection  with 
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tho  Turnip  family  is  this,  that  the  flower  of  the  Swede  is 
virtually  identical  with  that  of  the  C'ahbage  and  its  cultivated 
■varieties ;  while  the  flower  of  the  yellow  or  common  Turnip  is 
quite  different  from  both.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  manipu¬ 
late  Turnip  flowers  so  as  to  secure  crosses.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  although  flying  insects  are  excluded,  the  plants  often 
set  seed  by  self-fertilisation.  In  this  connection,  however,  one 
should  notice  that  the  flowers  of  Cntcifers  are  commonly  in- 
fe,sted  with  small  beetles,  which  creep  about  in  quest  of  pollen, 
and  it  is  po.ssible  that  now  and  again  they  may  carry  it  from 
one  flower  to  another.  In  the  plots  one  can  .see  at  present  grow¬ 
ing  examples  of  crossed  iSwedcs  and  Turnips,  and  reciprocal 
crosses  between  these.  The  pollen  parent  seems  in  many  cases 
to  bo  prepotent.  Intermediate  vegetative  characters  are  often 
displayed. 

An  elaborate  series  of  crosses  in  the  genus  Brassica  has  been 
gone  into,  and  the  crossing  together  of  the  cultivated  deriva¬ 
tives  of  the  original  Cabbage,  viz.,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Broccoli, 
Ac.,  has  yielded  verj'  interesting  results.  Very  evident  inter¬ 
mediates  have  been  got  between  Brussels  Sprouts  as  the  .seed 
parent  and  Curled  Kale,  Broccoli,  and  Savoy  as  the  respective 
pollen  parents,  and  so  on,  in  some  sixteen  combinations.  It  is 
imped  that  some  of  the  new  vegetables  may  prove  itseful. 
Efforts  tO'  cross  Swedes  and  Turnips  with  the  above  seem  to  have 
resulted  in  total  failures.  An  unusually  interesting  hybrid  has 
been  obtained  from  pollination  of  Curled  Kale  by  Charlock. 
There  are  four  plants,  and  they  all  bear  marked  resemblance 
to  Charlock.  They  are,  however,  of  taller  growth,  the  tallest 
flower  .shoots  being  over  oft.  Although  they  flower  profusely, 
they  refuse  to  bear  seed.  An  examination  of  the  pollen  shows 
that  it  is  extremely  inferior. 

The  cro'ssing  of  Potatoes  is  rendered  difficult  chiefly  through 
the  want  of  normal  flowers.  Some  varieties  do  not  flower  at  all ; 
others  more  or  le.ss,  but  bear  no  fruit;  while  only  a  few  bear 
fruit  freely.  In  a  field  of  British  Queen,  covered  with  bloom, 
fruits  were  found  only  where  crossing  had  been  carried  out. 
The  pollen  is  often  very  deficient.  A  variety  from  New  Zealand 
has  proved  to  b©  mseful,  being  successful  both  as  a  seed  and 
pollen  parent.  The  crossed  seed  was  kept  until  spring,  and  was 
then  sown  in  slight  heat.  The  young  plants  were  grown  for  a 
time-  in  pots,  and  then  planted  out.  Most  of  the  seedlings  have 
done  w'ell.  Sown  on  March  12,  and  planted  out  on  June  6,  the 
first  flower  opened  on  July  19.  The  shaws  (haulms)  have  in 
many  cases  been  vei-y  strong,  often  over  3ft  in  length,  and  in 
on©  instance  no  less  than  6ft.  The  few  examples  yet  lifted 
show  a  vei'y  fair  crop,  over  51b  to  one  plant  being  noted.  The 
tubers  are  often  well  up  to  average  size,  some  illustrated  being 


4in  to  bin  in  length.  A  remarkable  result  is  noted,  when  tho 
tubers  of  one  parent  are  red  and  the  other  white.'  Many  of  the 
tubers  of  the  cross  are  purple  and  white,  but  few  red.  Tho 
colour  of  tlie  flowers  was  found  to  con-esijond  almost  invariably 
in  a.  general  way  with  the  colours  of  the  tuber.s — purple  with 
purple,  white  with  white. — 1).  J.  Wilson,  St.  Andrew’s  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  the  opening  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College, 
October,  1902. 


The  Priory,  Leamington,  Warwickshire. 


RAVELLING  from  Leamington  to  Warwick  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  outlook  on  the  left,  just  before 
reaching  Warwick  Station,  is  one  of  considerable  beauty, 
as  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  the  ancient  town  of  the 
‘■King  Maker,”  with  its  picturesque  “  gates  ”  and  the  command¬ 
ing  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  More  stately  and  imposing, 
however,, than  all  else  around,  are  the  grand  old  towers  of  the 
Castle,  which  rise  from  their  once  watery  base  above  the  tree 
tops  on  either  side — trees  ivhich,  though  of  giant  stature,  are 
but  as  babies  in  point  of  age  when  compared  with  the  grey  walls 
they  help  to  adorn. 

Just  bey-ond  Warwick  Station,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  a  mass 
of  tall  trees  again  arre.sts  attention,  and  the  casual  observer 
would  perhaps  scarcely  notice,  through  the  slight  openings 
between  them,  evidences  of  an  old  and  exteirsive  building;  yet 
in  that  secluded  spot,  shut  off  from  the  town  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  high  wall,  is  the  “  Priory,”  pi'obably  as  old  as  almost 
any  part  of  Warwick  save  the  Castle.  The  mansion,  gardens, 
and  grounds  which  surround  it  are  extensive,  and  yet  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  domain,  because  of  the  encircling  belt  of  trees.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  massive  iron  gates  at  the  top  of 
Northgat©  Street;  from  that  point  the  drive  sweeps  onward 
with  an  easy  curve  to  a  courtyard,  and  thence  to  the  stately 
entrance  to  the  mansion,  the  inside  of  which  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  describe;  but  one  could  not  help  noticing  the 
quaint  sundial  over  the  door,  and  the  telling  motto  beneath, 
which  reads  thus  ;  . 

T  mark  the  moments, 

Both  for  good  and  ill. 

The  Priory  has  only  been  in  the  occupation  of  R.  Emmet, 
Esq.,  about  eighteen  mouths,  and  as  during  that  time  the  glass 
houses  have  undergone  extensive  repairs,  very  little  room  could 
be  found  for  bedding  plants.  The  flower  garden  has  therefore 
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been  planted  principally  with  annuals,  and  in  the  geometrical 
beds  on  grass,  Stocks  have  been  exclusively  employed,  and  right 
well  have  they  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  w'ere  in¬ 
tended  by  giving  hosts  of  fine  spikes  of  showy  and  sweetly 
scented  flowers  throughout  the  season ;  a  fine  white  variety, 
named  “  Christmas  Tree,”  has  been  especially  good.  Near  by 
are  grand  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  which  must  have 
been  brilliant  pictures  at  their  flowering  time.  Coniferse  seem 
here  to  have  found  a  congenial  home,  for  splendid  specimens 
may  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

And  now  I  come  to  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  gardens 
and  grounds  which  must  impress  all  visitors,  especially  those  who 
delight  in  styles  of  olden  times — viz.,  the  Yew  hedges.  I  have 
travelled  a  bit,  and  have  seen  many  of  the  best  of  British 
gardens,  but  nowhere  have  I  previously  encountered  such  an 
imposing  array  of  beautifully  kept  Yew  hedges. 

Here  there  are  gardens  enclosed  with  Yew  hedges,  gardens 
divided  with  such  hedges,  walks  bounded  with  Yew  hedges,  and 
walls  faced  with  hedges  ;  Yew  hedges,  in  fact,  everywhere.  They 
certainly  create  a  feature  which  carries  us  back  to  the  gardens 
of  olden  days;  but,  oh!  the  work  they  give.  For  six  long 
months  of  the  year  one  man  and  his  helper  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  clipping  them  into  their  rigid  sliape.  What  a  sum 
total  of  useful  labour  this  would  represent  if  spent  in  more  pro¬ 
ductive  gardening.  But  away  wdth  such  thoughts,  for  the 
laboiu'  is  well  spent  in  preserving  the  distinctive  character  of 
such  old-world  gardens.  As  in  many  other  ancient  gardens,  the 
vegetable  quarters  here  are  not  arranged  in^  the  form  of  one 
large  kitchen  garden,  but  vegetables  are  grown  in  several  'en- 
closures.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  gardener,  because  of  the 
extra  labour  it  entails. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  the  utmost  has  to 
be  made  of  eveiy  inch  of  space,  and  therefore  as  soon  as-  one 
crop  is  cleared  another  takes  its  place.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  many  species  or  number  of  vegetables  grown, 
they  are  similar  to  those  cultivated  in  other  large  establish¬ 
ments  in  order  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  throughout  the 
year.  A  .special  note  must,  however,  be  made  of  grand 
breadths  of  Sutton’s  Matchless  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Major 
Clarke’s  Red  Ccilery.  The  former  is  the  best  example  of 
‘•Sprout  ”  culture  I  have  seen  this  sea.son,  the  huge  stalks, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  being  studded  with  hard  round 
knobs,  which  are  the  true  test  of  good  culture.  Early  planting. 


firm  soil,  and  allowing  plenty  of  space  for  each  plant,  are  the 
details  which  have  brought  success, 

A  special  feature  is  also  made  of  herbs  and  vegetables  for 
making  salads.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  Peas  grown 
Sutton’s  Windsor  Castle,  has  proved  the  mo.st  prolific  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  the  quality  being  of  the  highest  order. 

The  fruit  crop  in  the  open  air— as  in  inany  other  gardens — - 
has  been  almost  a  failure,  but  in  a  cool  Peach  house,  healthy 
trees  were  carrying  fine  crops  which  are  greatly  valued.  The 
other  glass  houses  are  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand. 
A  grand  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  special  value  during  the  autumn  and  vdnter  months;  there 
must  have  been  fully  200  plants  in  5in,  Gin  and  Tin  pots,  each 
one  being  perfectly  clean,  and  a  model  of  good  cidture.  Late 
struck  cuttings  also  supply  hosts  of  “  baby  ”  plants  in  thumb 
pots  just  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  lighter  jjarts  of  dinner- 
table  decoration.  Palms,  large  and  small,  Ferns,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Carnations,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  highly-coloured 
Dracaenas  and  Crotons,  are  largely  gron-n  in  pots  of  the  right 
size  for  decorative  purposes. 

A  good  collection  of  Orchids  is  also  being  got  together,  and 
already  the  collection  contains  sev'eral  very  fine  spccimeqs  of 
Cymbidiums,  Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums,  and  the  Odonto- 
glossums  are  a  remarkably  clean  healthy  lot.  The  favouriti' 
Tomatoes  are  Debbie’s  Champion  and  Perfection,  a  good  batch 
is  grown  in  pots,  in  the  open  air,  ready  for  placing  under  glass 
in  October  to  supply  fruits  during  the  autumn  months.  Many  of 
the  best  modern  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  grown,  and  on 
September  21st  I  noticed  among  them  that  fine  late  variety, 
St,  Antoine,  carrying  really  good  ripe  fruits.  I  can  confidently 
recommend  this  variety  for  autumn  fruiting. 

Mr.  H.  Sinclair,  the  energetic  head  gardener,  who  took 
charge  of  the  above  gardens  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
is  a  young  man,  who  should  make  his  mark  in  the  gardening 
world,  if  energy  and  close  attention  to  duty  wilT  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  is  an  old  and  constant  reader  of  the  Journal  of 
HorficxiUure,  and  his  good  training  in  .such  well-known  gardens 
as  Eaton  Hall  and  Barford  Hill  have  well  fitted  him  for  his 
present  post,  where  his  employers  take  the  greatest  intere.st 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  gardens  around  their  English 
iioine — a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands,  yet  ancient  and 
secluded  as  a  forest  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood.— W.^xdekek. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  Nov.  10th. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Veitch,  Saunders,  Worsdell,  Massee,  Chittenden,  Bowles.  Holmes,  and 
Baker  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  ;  Professor  Boulger  ;  Revs.  AV.  AVilks  and 
G,  Henslow,  Hon.  See. 

Scientific  investigations  at  Wisleij. — In  reply  to  Dr.  Masters’  request 
for  suggestions,  Mr.  F.  .J.  Baker  wrote  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the 
botanical  director  should  have  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  general 
science  (including  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics),  and  a  sufficiently 
good  knowledge  of  gardening  to  enable  him  to  apply  facts  to  such 
intricate  problems  as  ainse  in  connection  with  horticulture.  He 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  requirements  of  artistic, 
scientific,  and  economic  gardening.  Air.  Baker  also  made  suggestions 
of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Dr.  Rendle  in  his  cbmmunieation  discusses  the 
question  of  expense  and  necessary  appliances  for  the  Director,  e.g., 
microscope,  apparatus  &e. 

Potatoes  and  Millipedes. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  Potatoes  badly 
attacked  by  these  creatures.  It  Avas  thought  that  an  excess  of  manure 
and  a  deficiency  of  lime  favoured  their  presence. 

Croci  new  to  cultivation, — Air.  Bowles  exhibited  some  growing  plants 
of  interesting  species  as  follows : — C.  Cambessedesi,  Gay,  introduced 
to  cultivation  by  Air.  G.  Alaiv,  but  subsequently  lost.  It  is  noAv  re¬ 
introduced  from  Poi’t  Mahon  in  Alinorca.  It  only  occurs  in  Alajorca 
and  Alinorca.  C.  easpius,  Tisch  and  Aleyer.  This  species  is  neAv  to 
cultivation.  It  Avas  collected  in  Russian  Talych  at  an  elevation  of 
1,000ft.  C.  e.  var.  lilacinus  has  floAvers  of  a  pale  rosy  lilac  colour ; 
the  throat,  as  of  the  type,  is  of  a  bright  yelloAV  colour,  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Air,  Veitch  and  seconded  by  Air.  Holmes, 
Avas  given  to  Mr.  BoAvles  Avith  Botanical  Certificates  for  the  neAv 
species  exhibited. 

Pears  malformed. — Some  curious  specimens  Avere  I’eceived  from  Air. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston.  Professor  HensloAv  examined  them  and  reports  as 
folloAVS  : — The  stalk  of  the  fruit  had  made  a  preliminary  effort  to  form 
a  Pear,  but  only  on  one  side  of  it ;  thereby  producing  a  curved,  some- 
Avhat  pointed,  Aven-like  excrescence,  due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
cortical  tissues.  This  caused  a  curA-ature  in  the  stalk ;  from  out  of  this 
depression  the  stalk  continues  its  groAvth,  finally  terminating  in  an 
elongated  Pear.  The  core  or  carpels,  Avhen  present,  for  they  Avere  in 
some  instances  suppressed,  Avere  situated  very  close  to  the  terminal 
depression  AA'hich  contained  the  calyx  and  other  remnants  of  the 
floAver. 

Fraxinella  capsules. — Dr.  Alasters’ shoAved  specimens,  illustrating 
the  peculiar  Avay  the  endoearp  separates  from  the  outer  Avail  of  each 
follicle.  Then,  by  tAvisting,  it  jerks  the  seeds  out.  It  Avas  again 
remarked  that  the  seeds  must  not  be  alloAved  to  dry  lest  they  fail  to 
germinate. 

Devizes  (Wilts),  November  3rd. 

This  is  annually  held  in  connection  with  a  very  deserving  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Devizes  Benevolent  Society,  and  one  half  of  the 
Com  Exchange  Avas  filled  AAuth  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
fine  blooms,  and  the  other  half  with  gaily-decorated  stalls,  at 
Avhich  ladies  sold  various  articles  in  aid  of  the  Society.  But  the 
Clirysanthemum  shoAv  is  ahvays  a  great  attraction.  It  Avas  ad¬ 
mirably  arranged  by  Air.  W.  King,  of  the  Castle.  Gardens. 

Tavo  bold  groups  Avere  staged  in  the  centre,  the  fir.st  prize 
for  one  arranged  in  a  circle  Avith  foliaged  plants  Avent  to  Mr.  H. 
Clack,  gardener  to  G.  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Roundhay  Park, 
DeAuzes.  Aliss  Nir’en,  the  Grange,  Marden,  took  the  second 
prize.  A  class  for  tAventy-four  blooms  of  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  of  Japs,  shoAvn  in  combination,  i.s  ahvays  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  the  first  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Air.  AV.  Higgs,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Hankey  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  AA’ith,  as 
might  be  expected,  excellent  blooms  throughout.  The  King  is 
a  promising  neAv  Amriefy  of  a  rich  lake  tint.  Tavo  other  prizes 
Avere  awarded.  Mr.  Drake,  of  Cardiff,  Avho  had  entered  for  this 
class,  had  a  serious  accident  to  his  blooms  through  careless 
handling,  and  could  not  exhibit.  He  had  some  excellent  in¬ 
curved  A'arieties.  With  tAventy-four  blooms  of  Japs,  Air.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Bromham,  Chippenham,  AA'on  the  Mayor’s  handsoine  silver 
cup.  He  had  finiely-developed  examples  of  Sensation,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  E.  Molyneux  (in  excellent  cha.racter).  Brightness  (bright 
rose,  one  of  Air.  H.  Silsbury’s  raising,  and  very  fine),  Alildred 
Ware,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Alonsieur  Auger,  S.  T.  Wright,  W.  R. 
C’hurch,  A^alerie  Greenham,  Aldme.  HerreAvege,  Airs.  Bryant, 
Nellie  Pockett,  Henry  StoAve,  Chas.  Longley,  Ac.  Second,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Airs.  HayAvood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate, 
Avho  had  fine  blooms  of  Airs.  J.  LcAvis,  E.  Betfesworth,  W.  R. 
Church  (vei'y  fine),  AA^.  Duckham,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mildred 
AA'are,  AA".  A.  Etherington,  Chas.  Penford,  Alary  Inglis,  General 
Hutton,  F.  S.  Vallis,  &c.  Mr.  F.  Cooke,  gardener  to  T.  E. 
Taylor,  E.sq.,  Avas  third  Avith  tAvelve  blooms  of  Japanese  incurA'ed. 
Air.  F.  Bible,  The  Gardens,  Draycott,  Chippenham,  AA'as  first. 
Chief  among  his  blooms  Avere  Mrs.  Alileham,  Captain  P.  Scott, 
Godfrey’s  Alasterpiece,  Aliss  Alileham,  Aldme.  P.  Radaelli, 
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Florence  Alolyneux,  Ac.  Secopd,  Air.  F.  A^allis,  Avith  twelve 
blooms  of  ,  Japs,  six  white  and  six  yelloAv.  Alr.'  H.  Wright, 
Beckett  Gardens,  Shrir'enham,  Avas  first ;  he  had  six^  blooms  each 
of  F.  S.  Awllis  and  Aliss,  A.  Byron.  ,  Air.  A'allis  pame  second 
Avitli  Be.ssie  Godfrey;  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  tAvp  AA'hites,  Airs.  J.  LeAA'is 
and  Aldme.  HerreAvegO.  Mr.  H.  Clack  Ava,s  third.  Air.  H.  Clack 
Avas  placed  first  Avith  tAveh'e  Japanese,,  open  only  io  exhibitors 
in  AAults".  The  best  epergne  of  Chrysanthemums  AA;as  staged  by 
Airs.  Lucas,  and  Miss  A’^allis  Avas  second ;  but  Aliss;  A'allis  came 
first  Avith  a  charming  basket  of  autumn  foliage;  Air.  Lucas  taking 
the  second  prize. 

Cheltenham  (Gloucestershire),  November  4th. 

There  is  a  happy  combination  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
at  Cheltenham,  and  on  this  occasion  the  spacious  Winter  Gar¬ 
de)!  Avas  seen  to  be  filled  Avith  very  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
garden  and  a  great  deal  from  the  farm.  The  brilliant  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  predominated.  There  AA^ere  very  fine  and  effective 
circular  groups,  somewhat  too  formal  and  too  much  packed  ;  but 
yet  effectiAm  in  the  case  of  the  large  groups.  Alrj.  J.  Horlick 
(J.  Aladdocks,  gardener)  1st,  for  largest  Mr.  H.  0.  Lord  (T.  Alay, 
gardener)  Avas  a  good  second.  In  another  class  for  ,a  ^oup  Air. 
Horlick  Avas  again  aAvarded  a  fir.st  prize.  There  wa^  still  a  third 
group,  in  Avdiich  Mr.  Leighton,  an  amateur,  took  the  first 
prize,  staging  remarkably  good  stuff. 

Specimen  plants  AA’ere  in  several  classes,  but  they  Avere  not 
so  good  generally  as  Ave  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  at 
Cheltenham.  The  Japs  Avere  decidedly  the  best.  An  excellent 
.specimen  of  W.  R.  Church  Avas  in  the  first-prize  collection  of  six 
plants.  i 

The  greatest  interest  centred  in  the  cut  bloom  plasses.  The 
best  eighteen  incurved  came  from  the  AIisse.s  Davies  (H.  J. 
Driver,  gardener),  whose  blooms,  generally  well-finished,  com¬ 
prised  M.  A.  Haggas,  Mdme.  Ferlat,  Princess  of  Wales,  Han- 
well  Glory,  Fred  Palmer,  O.  H.  Curtis,  ANolet  Tomlin,  Alajor 
Bonaffon,  Ac.  Mr.  H.  0.  Lord  Avas  a  good  second.  In  the 
class  for  tAvelvei  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Hadland  (E.  C.  Young,  gardener) 
Avas  Avell  in  first.  He  had,  in  good  condition,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Pearl  Palace,  Aliss  A.  Hills,  Mrs.  Crooks,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Aldme. 
Ferlat,  &c.  Alajor  Showell  (J.  MuIIoav,  gardener),  was  second. 

Japanese  blooms  Avere  finely  shown  by  Air.  Horlick,  whose 
leading  varieties  Avere  J.  R.  Upton,  Kimberley,  Mrs.  Alease, 
Alafeking  Hero,  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  W.  R.  Church,  J.  T.  Thorneycroft,  Mdme.  P. 
Radaelli,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  &c.  Second,  Mrs.  SAvinburne  (Mr. 
Martin,  gardener),  who  also  had  finely-developed  blooms.  In 
the  class  for  tAvelve  Japs  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Bart.  (Mr.  Berry, 
gardener)  AA’as  placed  first,  having,  in  fine  form,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R.  Upton,  Chas.  Longley,  Miss  L.  Mountford, 
Kimberley,  Eva  Knowles,  &c.  Alajor  ShoAvell  was  a  do.se 
second.  There  Avas  a  class  for  six  varieties  also. 

A  neAv  class  for  tAvelve  vases  of  large  specimen  blooms,  three 
blooms  of  one  variety,  to  be  shoAvn  in  a  vase,  Avas  instituted  for 
the  first  time,  and  brought  an  excellent  competition.  Air. 
H.  O.  Lord  Avas  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Horlick  Avas  second. 

Plants  Avere  represented  by  some  glorious  example.?  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  by  Cyclamens,  Primula  sinensis, 
ANolas,  Salvia  splendens,  &c.,  all  A^ei-y  creditable. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  fairly  good  black  and  Avhite  Gi-apes ; 
culinary  and  dessert  Apples,  oAving  to  the  season  and  their 
scarcit;A%  fell  beloAV  the  usual  mark;  and  of  Pears  there  AvCre 
none,  excepting  some  big  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Belle 
d’Angevine,  shoAvn  for  av eight.  A  feAv  Pears  Avere  among  the 
collections  of  hardy  fruits,  Avhich  consisted  mainly  of  Apples. 

A'egetables  Avere  numerously  .shoAvn,  and  some  good  collec¬ 
tions  Avere  staged  in  competition  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  and  Yates  and  Son. 

Aluch  that  interested  the  agricultural  interest  Avere  also 
good  and  of  varied  character.  The  arrangements  )nade  by  Air. 
Sharpe,  the  secretaiy,  Avere,  as  usual,  excellent,  and  satisfactory 
all  round. 

Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  Chi-ysanthenium  show  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  November  10  and  II.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  fhe  display  Avas  of  a  very  .satisfactory^  character,  and  compe¬ 
tition  Avas  keen  throughout.  ShoAV  boards  have  been  all  but 
abolished  at  this  exhibition,  only  one  or  tAvo  classes  being  re- 
SPi'A-ed  for  blooms  shoAvn  in  this  manner. 

Cut  Floweks  :  Chrysanthemums. — The  principal  class  for 
Japanese  is  that  for  six  vases,  fiA’e  blooms  of  each  variety.  This 
brought  only  one  competitor.  Air.  T.  Whittel,  gardener  to 
Luther  Holden,  Esq.,  Ru,shmere,  Avho  Avas  awarded  first  prize 
for  nice  set,  comprising  W.  R.  Church,  Airs.  G.  Alileham  (good), 
AlattheAV  Smith,  Mrs.  Mease,  T.  Carrington,  and  Mr,«.  Green¬ 
field.  For  eighteen  Japs,  in  six  vases,  competition  Avas  keen. 
Air.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  M  oolyer* 
stone,  secured  the  premier  award  Avith  a  highly  coloured  exhibit 
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which  comprised  J.  R.  Fpton,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  E.  Hummeil,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M. 
Louis  Remy,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  Lily  Mount- 
ford,  Viviand  Moi’el,  F.  W.  A^allis,  Mrs.  Barkes,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
C'has.  Longley,  Mi.ss  E.  Pilkington,  Sensation,  and  G.  Penford. 
Mr.  A.  Creek,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Domville,  Bart.,  The  Chantry, 
Ipswich,  was  nob  far  behind,  his  best  flowers  being,  Aliss  Lucy 
Evans,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Mrs.  JE.  Thirkell,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  Both 
exhibits  were  deficient  in  white  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Clark,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Spooner,  Rushmcre,  was  third. 

Mr.  A.  Haynes,  gardener  to  Col.  Browning,  C.B.,  Brantham 
Court,  Manningtree,  .staged  an  excellent  stand  of  twelve  Japs-, 
and  secured  the  premier  aAvard,  the  varieties  being  Gen.  Hutton, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Princess  de  Brancovan,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Edith  Tabor.  Miss 
Alice  Byron,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mdnie.  Carnot,  and  Godfrey’.s  King. 
Mr.  A.  Creek  was  second,  having  nice  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease, 
Calvat’s  Sun,  Gen.  Hutton,  and  Mis-s  Lucy  Evans.  For  six  white 
Japs  in  a  vase,  Mr.  H.  H.  Godbold,  Ipswich,  was  first  with 
Mdnie.  Carnot;  Mr.  Haynes  second  with  Mdme.  Phillipe 
Rivoire.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  any  other  colour.  Mr. 
Godbold  was  again  successful  with  a  lovely  set  of  Bessie  God¬ 
frey  ;  Mr.  Creek  second  with  Mrs.  Mease. 

A  pretty  show  w-as  made  by  the  class  for  six  large  blooms, 
arranged  in  a  va.se  with  autumn  foliage.  Mr.  AV.  Messenger  was 
placed  first,  having  fronds  of  Osmunda,  Maple  leaves,  and  other 
coloured  foliage.  This  vase  contained  the  premier  bloom  in  the 
open  classes,  Bessie  Godfrey.  Mr.  Godbold  was  second. 

In  the  amateur  classes  competition  was  remarkably  keen, 
and  some  good  flowers  were  staged.  Mention  must  be  made  of 
the  four  vases  of  Japs,  three  of  each,  staged  by  Mr.  Haynes, 
Avhich  consisted  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (enormous  flowei's,  one  being 
selected  as  the  premier  bloom  in  the  amateur  classes),  Mrs.  E. 
Thirkell,  AA’.  R.  Church,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  Cut  flowers  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums  in  vases  were  largely  staged,  but 
were  hardly  up  to  the  average  in  quality. 

Plants. — For  a  circular  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  A. 
Creek  easily  outdistanced  all  other  competitors.  The  centre  was 
composed  of  tall  Grevilleas,  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and 
fine  specimen  Crotons,  while  the  circumference  consisted  of 
groups  of  Calanthe  A^eitchi,  C.  vestita.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Broughton  Road  Nurserv.  Ipswich,  was  second  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  Ericas,  and  Bouvardias. 
Classes  for  Primulas,  Poinsettias,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Am,,  were  exceedingly  well  filled.  TalDle  decorations  are  a  new 
departure,  and  seemed  to  be  amply  justified.  In  the  open  class, 
Mrs.  Messenger  was  placed  first,  with  a  charming  arrangement 
of  Begonia  Turnford  Hall  and  Princess  of  AV^ales  A'iolets,  with 
Asparagus  decumbens  and  other  foliage.  Mrs.  Shipnian,  Nor¬ 
folk  house,  AVoodb^idge,  second  ;  using  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Lily  of  the  A'alley,  in  conjunction  with  Smilax  and 
Maidenhair.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  High 
House  Gardens,  Campsea  Ashe,  who  used  Oncidium  varicosum 
O.  Rogersi,  and  Cypripedium. 

AhoLETS. — In  conipetition  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  and  likewise  for  those  offered  by 
the  Society,  many  grand  exhibits  were  staged;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  display  could  be  beaten  or  even  equalled 
at  any  other  show-  in  the  country.  For  .six  bunches,  in  three 
varieties,  an-anged  with  own  foliage,  Mr.  Andrews  was  placed 
first  with  Marie  Louise,  De  Panne,  and  Princess  of  AA^ales.  Mr. 
A.  Creek  was  a  close  second  with  Marie  Louise,  De  Panne,  and 
Comte  de  Brazza.  For  a  bunch  of  any  single,  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Hempson  was  easily  first  with  some  grand  flowers  of  La  France  ; 
Miss  G.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  Princess  of  AVales.  For  any 
double  variety,  Mr.  Andrews  scored  with  very  fine  Marie  Louise, 
Mr.  AA’hittel  being  second  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  AV^hittel 
was  first  for  a  spray  and  buttonhole  of  A^iolets,  with  Marie  Louise 
arranged  with  Maidenhair  Fern;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  AVest 
Bergholt,  second  with  a  single  A-ariety ;  Mr.  Creek  third  with 
Comte  de  Brazza  and  Mrs.  Astor,  arranged  with  own  foliage 
and  Asparagus. 

Fruit. — AA'ith  the  exception  of  Pears  (of  which  only  eight 
dishes  ivere  staged)  there  w  as  a  good  show-.  For  Alicante  Grapes 
Mr.  AA’.  Alessenger  was  first  with  large,  well-coloured  bunches. 
Mr.  E.  Creek,  gardener  to  A.  Fraser,  Esq.,  AA^esterfield  House, 
Ipswich,  was  second  with  nice  shaped  bunches,  rather  small  in 
berry;  third,  Mr.  A.  Andi’ews.  Any  other  black  Grape,  first, 
Air.  T.  King,  with  Mrs.  Pince;  second,  Mr.  A\^.  Messenger,  with 
Gros  Colman;  third,  Mr.  Andrews,  w’ith  Lady  Downe’s.  For 
Muscats.  Mr.  Andrews  scored  with  Avell-finished  bunches,  Mr. 
A.  Creek  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Creek  third.  Any  other  white 
A-ariety,  Mr.  AV.  Messenger  first,  with  Lady  Hutt  (only  enti-j-). 
Apples,  both  de.ssert  and  cooking  varieties,  Avere  Aveil  repre¬ 
sented  considering  the  adverse  season.  The  principal  prize- 
Avinnei'S  Avere  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Mr.  S.  A'/.  Siyeet,  Air.  John 
AA’olton,  and  Air.  Andreivs.  A’egetahles,  as  usual,  Avere  of 
excellent  quality,  but,  unfortunately,  the  small  size  of  the  hfill 
causes  them  to  be  relegated  to  a  draughty  corridor,  Avhei-e  inspec¬ 
tion  is  anything  but  pleasant. — E.  C. 


Winchester  (Hants),  Noveraher  11th. 

In  the  Guildhall  the  annual  shoAv  Avas  held,  and  was  a  success, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Avere  feiver  entries  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes.  Nowhere  is  an  autumn  shoAv  better  managed  than 
this.  The  hall  seems  to  lend  itself  to  a  display  of  that  character 
Avith  the  long  lines  of  tables  running  the  length  of  the  hall, 
flanked  on  each  .‘•ide  Avith  the  Clirysanthemum  groups  and 
specimen  plants.  A  room  Avas  set  apart  mainly  for  the  classes 
deA'oted  to  ladies  in  the  gentle  art  of  arranging  flowers  for 
A-arious  purposes.  Fruit  and  vegetables  Avere  a  feature,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Grapes,  Avhich  Avere  numerous  and  good.  Plants  are 
usually  seen  here  in  good  condition. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  (8ft  by  7ft),  quality  of 
blooms  to  be  the  leading  feature,  substantial  prizes  AverC'  offered, 
and  brought  three  good  exhibits,  Mr.  H.  G.  Pitteman,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Curtis,  OaltAvood,  Otterbourne,  being  first.  He  had 
dwarf  plants',  Avell  furnished  Avith  high  quality  blooms,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  the  incurved  section.  Mr.  Pearce,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Northgate  Place,  AA’inchester, 
Avas  a  good  second.  Air.  R.  Stone,  gardener  to  the  A’en.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  AVinchester,  third. 

For  nine  plants  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration.  Air.  G. 
Adams,  gardener  to  Col.  Dickins,  Edgehill,  AA’inchester,  Avas 
first.  Air.  H.  Gigg,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  1).  AI.  Aloorson,  Holy- 
rood,  AA  inchester,  second.  The  same  exhibitors  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  the  class  for  nine  plants,  Avhite  or  yelloAv. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  an  interesting 
feature.  Mr.  E.  Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Burch,  Esq.,  AVin- 
chester,  with  a  grand  batch  of  Orchids,  suitable  greenery,  and 
science  of  arrangement,  easily^  secured  the  fii'st  prize.  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  table  plants,  and  Lorraine  Begonias  Avere  well  re¬ 
presented. 

Cut  blooms  Avere  a  trifle  fcAver  in  number,  but  the  quality 
AA’as  quite  up  to  the  average'.  In  the  leading  class,  for  forty- 
eight  Japs  and  incurveds,  there  Avas  but  one  entryj  that  from 
Air.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  AA’.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford, 
AA’inchester.  The  quality  usually  obtained  by  this  exhibitor 
Avas  Avell  maintained  on  this  occasion.  For  thirty-six  Japs  in 
tAventy-four  vars.,  Mr.  J.  AA’asley,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Sherfield  Alanor,  Basingstoke,  Avas  easily  first  Avith  high  class 
blooms,  correctly  staged.  Especially  noticeable  Avere  Mrs.  H. 
Emmerton,  Aladame  Carnot,  J.  C.  Neville,  Airs.  G.  LaAvrehce, 
Edwin  Alolyneux,  AlattheAv  Smith,  C.  Penfold,  Airs.  J.  Cleeve, 
Alary  Perkins,  Queen  Alexandra,  Sensation,  Airs.  R.  Darby, 
AV.  R.  Church,  Airs.  E.  Hummel,  Elsie  Fulton,  Kimberley,  and 
J.  R.  Upton.  Air.  Neville  Avas  a  good  second.  In  a  class  for 
tAvelve  Japs  Air.  Darves,  of  Hambledon,  Ava.s  easily  first  Avith  high 
class  blooms.  Air.  R.  J.  Ransom,  Elm  Lodge,  Bishop  Sutton, 
second.  Air.  A.  J.  Alarsh,  Alorton  House,  AA'^inchester,  w-as  dis¬ 
tinctly  ahead  for  tAvelve  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eight 
varieties,  Avith  richly  coloured  blossoms  of  F.  S.  A’allis,  Alafeking 
Hero,  Sensation,  AI.  Louis  Remy,  AV.  R.  Church,  and  Mildred 
AVare.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  The  Close,  AVinche.ster,  second. 

Japanese,  staged  in  vases,  Avere,  as  they  usually  are,  an 
attraction.  For  nine  A-arieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Atr.  AVasley 
Avon  the  premier  award ;  Mr.  Neville  second.  For  six,  under 
similar  conditions,  Air.  A.  J.  Alarsh  won,  and  Air.  G.  Adams 
second.  Air.  F.  Smith  third.  Amateurs  staged  exceedingly  fine 
blooms.  Air.  E.  JarroAv,  38,  North  AValls,  Winchester,  Avas  dis¬ 
tinctly  ahead  Avith  superb  blooms  of  leading  A-arieties. 

Fruit  Avas  excellent,  especially  the  Graiieis.  For  three 
bunches,  distinct  varieties,  Air.  AV.  Alitchell,  gardener  to  J. 
AA  illis  Fleming,  Esq.,  ChihA'orth  Alanor,  Romsej-,  Avas  first  Avitli 
Airs.  Pince  in  superb  condition,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Alicante.  Air.  Wasley  second.  Air.  J.  Hughes,  TAvyford  Lodge, 
third.  Air.  AVasley,  Avith  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Avon  first  place  for  tAVo  bunches  any  colour.  Air. 
Alitchell,  Avith  Mrs.  Pince  (barely  finished),  second.  Apples  and 
Pears  Avere  fcAv  in  number,  but  good  in  point  of  c^uality 

A’egetables  Avere  numerous  and  good.  In  the  classes  for  six 
dishes  Mr.  EUavoocI,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Alyers,  Esq.,  AI.P., 
SAvanmore  House,  Bishop’s  AValtham,  secured  the  premier 
aAvard  in  both  Messrs.  Sutton’s  and  Toogood’s  classes  Avith  pro¬ 
duce  difficult  to  improve  upon.  Air.  Best,  gardener  to  F.  R. 
Leyland,  Esq.,  The  A’yne,  Basingstoke,  second. 

The  society’s  gold  medal  Avas  aAA’arded  to  Ale.'-srs.  E.  Hillier 
and  Son.  AVinchester,  for  a  grand  display  of  Apples.  Air.  E. 
Ladhams  had  a  grand  and  surprising  sIioav  of  Gaillardias,  herba¬ 
ceous  Lobelias  (ncAver  types),  Ac.  Air.  Neville  staged  six 
dozen  blooms  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  of  leading  sorts,  all 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  To  these  the  N.C.S.  certificate  of 
merit  Avas  aAvarded.  Alessrs.  Toogood  and  Sons  had  a  huge 
exhibit  of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Ac. 

Liverpool,  November  11th  and  12tli. 

For  something  like  tAventy-tAvo  years  the  liaiuEoine  St. 
George’s  Hall  has  been  available  for  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
Fruit  ShoAv ;  but  OAving  to  the  hall  having  been  previously 
hospoken.  th.e  Drill  Hall.  Botanic  Ren  h  v.'as  r  qi’i-ithncd.  As 
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to  the  financial  part  of  the  business,  one  cannot  give  a  glowing 
account;  still,  all  who  attended  evidently  came  away-  with  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  thati  they  had  seen  a  good  exhibition. 

In  cut  blooms  Liverpool  has  always  been  in  the  forefront,  and 
ivith  the  redoubtable  champion,  Mr.  J.  Heaton,  leavdng  the 
neighbourhood,  excitement  ran  high  as  to  who  would  secure 
the  association’s  grand  challenge  cup,  with  the  money  prize  of 
ten  guineas,  for  twenty-four  Japanese  and  same  number  of  in- 
curveds,  distinct.  Six  competed,  and  never  have  finer  blooms 
been  staged.  The  winner  was  Sir.  E.  Ellis,  Riverview,  Heswall. 
The  following  were  sonie  of  his  varieties;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mafeking  Hero,  Sensation,  Elsie  Fulton, 
Godfrey’s  Pride,  Geo.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  E.  Hummel,  General 
Hutton,  Nellie  Pockett,  W.  R.  Church,  Mermaid,  Sir  H.  Kit¬ 
chener,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  The  incurveds  were  of  the  well- 
known  kinds.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Young,  gar¬ 
dener  to  T.  G.  Williamson,  E,sq.,  Otter.spool  House,  who  had 
Mildred  Ware  amongst  others.  Mr.  G.  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Highfielcl,  Woolton,  was  a  splendid  third  ; 
and  Mr.  P.  Barber,  gardener  to  Walter  Holland,  Esq.,  Carnatic 
Hall,  fourth. 

Six  again  competed  for  eighteen  Japs,  and  here'  the  same 
f[uality  was  noticeable.  Sir.  C.  Jones,  gardener  to  E.  Evans, 
Ksq..  Spital  Old  Hall,  led  with  grand  blooms  of  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.  The  second  went  to  Mr.  P.  Greene,  gardener 
to  Col.  Gee,  Greenhill,  Allerton,  and  third  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Webster,  Paul’s  Moss.  Whitchurch.  For  a  similar  number  of  in¬ 
curveds  Col.  Gee  had  an  easy  victory,  with  capital  flowers.  Mr. 
H.  Osborne,  Holme  Hey,  Sefton  Park,  second.  Five  competed 
for  twelve  Japs,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Allerton  Hall,  winning  with  a 
very  heavy  stand.  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Tue  Brook  House,  second. 
The  Same  exhibitors  came  in  the  order  named  for  twelve  in¬ 
curveds.  The  pompon  class  was  extra  good.  Mr.  E.  Wharton, 
Mavis  Court,  Sefton  Park,  won  with  Princei  of  Orange,  Black 
Douglas,  and  Adilia  Prisetta  in  perfection.  Mr.  Wharton  had 
the  best  reflexed. 

Five  entered  the  lists  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  cut  flowers, 
three  blooms  in  each.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Boscobel,  led.  Mr.  J. 
Stoney,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton, 
liad  excellent  vases  of  singles.  The'  same  exhibitor  broke  away 
from  the  usual  Liverpool  bronzy  table  decoi'ations,  but  could 
not  win  with  his  pink  flowers.  Why?  Few  could  tell.  Mrs. 
Vlasto  was  awarded  the  prize  for  an  arrangement  which  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  comment.  The  baskets,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  distinctly  improved,  Mr.  J.  Williams  having  a  handsomely 
arranged  one  of  single  and  reflexed  yellow  Chrysanthemums 
interspersed  with  Crotons,  Smilax,  and  Asparagus.  Plants 
figured  prominently.  Mr.,  F.  Keightley,  Grassendale,  had  the 
best  six  staked,  and  Mr.  Wharton  a  decidedly  good  six  naturalh' 
grown. 

Groups  should  form  a  greater  attraction  in  arrangement. 
Mr.  G.  Oshorne  had  the  best.  Mr.  G.  George,  Whitefield  House, 
Rohy,  second.  The  plant  classes  (miscellaneous)  were  again  a 
great  treat.  Equally  interesting  was  the  hrilliant  display  of 
Orchids,  the  victories  resting  with  Messrs.  Finch,  Carling  and 
Young.  The  Poinsettia  class  was  perfection,  and  Bouvardias, 
too,  were  encouraging,  Mr.  T.  Hitchman  gaining  both  prizes. 
The  Grape  classes  brought  many  entries  and  beautifully  finished 
specimens.  Mr.  Skitt,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  J.  Barker,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  won  prizes.  Hardy  fruit  was  much  below  the  average. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  handsomei.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
Chester,  staged  a  superior  table  of  misoellaneous  plants  and 
fruit.  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.  had  an  extra  choice  table  of 
Orchids.  Mr.  Jno.  Robson,  Altrincham,  an  unusually  fine  group 
of  winter  flowering  Carnations.  Me.ssrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  an 
intere.sting  exhibit  of  their  new  handsome  Potato,  “  Discovery.” 
Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree,  had  tempting  Mush¬ 
rooms,  choice  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  pot  Conifers.  Alessrs. 
Rowlands  and  Sons,  Childwall  Nursery  and  West  Derb.y,  a 
fine  stand  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  interspersed  with 
Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  West  Derby,  a  large 
table  of  .specimen  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Maidenhair  Fern, 
and  Begonias.  Mr.  George  Rose,  sundries.  Mr.  H.  Middle^ 
hUrst,  a  long  table  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Potatoes ; 
apt!  lastly,  a  stand  of  specialities  from  the  Ichthemic  Guano 
Co.,  Ipswich. 

Parkstone  (Dorset)  November  ilth  and  12tb. 

This  lovely  place  has  often  been  called  the  Mentone  of 
England,  and  few  persons  can  visit  it  without  being  charmecl 
by  its  scenery,  with  the  sea  to  the  south,  and  nestling 
amongst  the  Pine  Avoods,  Fern,  and  Heather  -  clad 
hills,  it  is  a  most  appropriate  spot  for  an  autumn 
floral  display.  The  eleventh  annual  show  was,  in  every  respect, 
a  decided  advance  upon  any  of  its  predecessors.  Cut  blooms 
and  groups  of  plants  made  a  fine  exhibition  in  themselves and 
considering  the  naturally  sandy  soil  of  the  neighbourhood’  the 
quality  of  the  vegetables  Avas  exceedingly  good.  Table  decora¬ 
tions,  epergnes,  baskets,  bouquets,  and  sprays  of  cut  floAvers 
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filled  a  large  annexe  to  the  main  building,  and  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  characterised  the  Avhole  of  the  competitive  exhibits  here, 
and  added  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  a  A^ery  successful  sIioav. 
Mr.  T.  K.  Ingram,  of  the  Parkstone  Nurseries,  put  up  a  splendid 
lot  of  pink  Carnations  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Avhicli 
dreAv  admiration  from  all  visitons. 

Cut  Blooms.-  TAventy  -  four  Japanese,  not  feAver  than 
eighteen  A'arieties.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  DoAvager  Lady 
Ashburton,  Melohett  Court,  was  first  Avith  a  grand  lot,  namely, 
F.  S.  Vallis  (2),  Mrs.  Mease  (2),  Marquis  \ .  Venosta  (2),  General 
Hutton  (2).  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli  (2),  W.  R.  Church  (2),  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  LeAvis,  C.  Penford,  Mdme. 
Carnot,  Mrs.  T.  Carrington,  Lord  LudloAv,  Kimberley,  Airs. 
Hummell,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Mr.  L.  Remy.  Second,  Air.  AV. 
Green,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  AW  Al.  Anderson;  third.  Air.  J. 
Page,  gardener  to  Airs.  Laymon. 

Tavelve  Japanese,  Distinct. — ^Mr.  G.  Hall  secured  first  place 
again  in  this  clas.?,  having  fine  examples  of  General  Hutton,  ’ 
Alarquis  A'enosta,  Airs.  J.  Leivis,  F.  S.  A'allis,  W.  R.  Church, 
Mdme.  Carnot,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Airs  Mease,  Mdnie.  P.  Radaelli, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  Airs.  Barklej'.  Second, 
Air.  AA'.  Green ;  third.  Air.  J.  Page.  Air.  J.  Hobbs,  gardener 
to  Airs.  BarroAv,  Avas  first  for  tAvelve  Japanese,  not  feAver  than 
eight  A’arieties ;  .‘■econd.  Air.  J.  Gould,  gardener  to  Air.  L. 
DaAvson  Darner;  third,  Mr.  G.  W’^.  Palmer,  gardener  to  Air. 

F.  S.  Field.  Mr.  G.  Hall  scored  again  for  six  Japanese,  one 
variety,  Avith  very  fine  specimens  of  Aldme.  P.  Radaelli.  In  the 
class  for  nine  cut  Japanese  on  long  stems,  Mr.  J.  Hobbs  Ava? 
easily  first. 

Taaela’e  Incurved,  not  Feaaer  than  Three  Sort.s. — Air.  G. 
Hall  Avas  first  Avith  fairly  good  blooms,  as  folloAvs ; 
Chas.  Curtis  (2),  J.  Agate  (2).  Mr.  R.  C.  Kingston 
(2),  Pearl  Palace,  Topaze  Orientale,  laline.  Miss  Haggas,  Louise 
Giles,  and  F.  Palmer;  second,  Mr.  Gould;  third,  Mr.  F.  Cuff, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Horace  Smith. 

Group  of  C’hrysanthemum  Plants. — First,  Air.  C.  Barrett, 
aardener  to  Air.  HoAvard  Alay  ;  second,  Mr.  AV.  Palmer;  third. 
Air.  S.  Bodger.  Air.  S.  Horlock  had  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
eight  varieties  of  vegetables;  Miss  A.  E  Vivian  for  table  decora¬ 
tion  ;  Aliss  K.  Light  for  epergne;  Aliss  Penreath  for  basket 
of  cut  blooms;  and  Alisa  Palmer  for  spraj^s.  The  amateurs’  and 
cottagers’  classes  Avere  filled  Avith  high-class  produce.  . 

Birmingham,  November  10th,  11th,  and  12th. 

A  capital  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  was  this,  the  forty- 
third  annual  meeting,  held  in  Bingley  Hall.  So  closely  folloAA- 
ing  upon  the  recent  great  Chamberlain  meeting,  it  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  resources  of  Mr.  J.  Hughes  (the  .seefetarj’)  and  his 
energetic  committee  in  their  endeavour  to  complete  the  A’ast 
amount  of  staging  and  other  arrangements-  by  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening.  It  may  safely  be  averrra  that  never  have 
such  fine  blooms,  as  a  whole,  been  shown  in  Bingley  Hall. 
Regarding  fruit,  hoAA’eA^er,  notably  Apples  and  Pears,  there  Avas 
a  marked  falling  aAvay.  The  display  of  vegetables  has  never, 
hoAvever,  been  excelled  in  quantity  and  quality.  Alrl  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  annexed  the  chief  prizes  for  A’ege- 
tables.  Honorary  exhibits,  as  usual,  Avere  numerous,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  shoAv.  A  unique 
feature  Avas  the  collection  of  choice  Cacti  and  other  succulents 
groAvn  by  Airs.  J.  G.  Thomson,  HandsAvorth.  This  novel  exhibit 
proved  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  blaze  of  colour  around.  A  Silver 
Medal  Avas  bestoAved. 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  was  that  by  Air. 
James  Udale,  horticultural  instructor  to  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  from  the  Experimental  Gardens  at  Droit Avich. 
The  exhibit  consisted  of  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  reared 
on  different  manures,  in  three  sections,  viz.,  .stable  manure, 
supplemented  by  chemicals,  gave  Onions  which  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  26  tons  7cAvt  to  the  acre ;  in  the  case  of  mixed  chemical 
manures,  9  tons  llcAvt  Avas  the  result ;  Avhile  Avith  garden  refuse 
it  Avas  26  tons  8cwt  per  acre.  A  collection  of  dried  fruits  AA’as 
also  shoAvn  by  Air.  Udale.  Enchanting  Avere  the  exceedingly 
beautiful  floral  designs  and  bouquets  contributed  by  Alessrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons.  Coventry;  and  a  similar  display  by  Alessrs. 
Gunn  and  Sons,  of  Acoek’s  Green.  Alessrs.  Perkins  and  Alessrs.  ’ 
John  Pope  and  Son  Avere  the  respective  winners  of  the  prizes 
•  offered  for  hand  bouquets.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect  (open  class)  were  considered  the  best  ever 
exhibited  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  J.  A".  Macdonald,  gardener  to 

G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  gained  first,  £10,  and  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Silver  Coronation  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  George 
C’adbuiy,  Esq.  Second  prize  fell  to*  Air.'  W.  Thomson,  of 
Aloseley.  The  third  prize  Avent  to  Mr.  Alfred  Cryer,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  BerroAv  Court,  Edgbaston, 

Collections  and  single  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  Avere  A'ery 
Avell  exhibited,  the  principal  prizetakers  being  Air.  Oliver 
Brasier,  Mr.  J.  Alaldrem  (gardener  to'  George  Cadbury,  Esq., 
Northfleet),  Air.  A.  Cryer,  and  Air.  R.  Jones  (gardener  to  C.  A. 
Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Burford  Hall,  near  W’arAvick). 

A  fine  feature  Avas  the  vase  cla.ss  for  cut  blooms.  A  more 
beautiful  and  uniform  arrangement  would  have  been  found  by 
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adopting  one  row  only,  witli  also  a  few’  inclies  lowering  of  the 
wooden  staging.  The  Committee  wall  doiihtless  adopt  .some 
modification  in  future.  In  the  class  for  eight  vases  of  distinct 
Japs,  five  blooms  of  each,  the  first  prize  of  £4  10s.  fell  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Brook  (gardener  to  Colonel  Beech,  Coventry),  with 
fine  examples.  He  had  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  Guy  Hamilton,  and 
Ethel  Eitzroy.  The  second  award  fell  to  The  Leamington 
Nurserymen  and  Florist  Company;  and  third  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japs,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brook  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  grand  blooms  of  Mdme  Carnot,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Guy 
Hamilton,  W.  R.  Church,  Mdme.  Paoli  Radaelli,  and  Mrs. 
Barkley.  A  close  second  was  Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  Umberslade 
Hall;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Hadfield,  E.sq., 
Ros.s.  For  four  distinct  Mr.  W.  Martin,  Erdington,  wa.s  placed 
first,  and  second  Mr.  S.  Horton,  Walsall.  For  two  distinct,  Mr. 
R.  Barnes,  Malvern,  was  to  the  fore  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Horton.  For 
pink  Japs,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Laely 
Hindlip,  Droitwich,  won  with  a  fine  exhibit,  of  Mdme.  P. 
Radaelli;  second,  Mr.  S.  Horton.  For  a  crimson  Jap,  Mr.  T. 
Pritchard  scored  with  grand  blooms  of  W.  R.  Church;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Crooks  with  the  same.  For  a  white  Jap,  Mr.  F. 
Biddle,  gardener  to  A.  Heaton,  Esq.,  Handsworth,  w'as  first 
Avith  Mdme.  Gustave  Henry ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Acock’s 
Green,  with  Nellie  Pockett.  For  a  yellow  Jap,  the  first  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  C.  Crooks  with  F.  S.  Vallis;  second,  Mr.  R.  Barnes, 
Malvern,  with  Mons.  Louis  Remy. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  incurAmds  the  first  prize 
Avas  annexed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  with  a  board  of  grand 
blooms ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Hender¬ 
son,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Crooks.  For  twelve  incurveds 
Mr.  Crooks  was  to  the  fore;  second,  Mr.  Bastin;  and  third, 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Dudley.  For  eighteen  Japs,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks 
led ;  Mr.  C.  Ci'ooks,  second ;  and  the  Leamington  Nursery 
Company,  third.  For  twelve  Japanese  incurved,  Mr.  R.  Jones 
Avas  first,  Mr.  W.  Manning  second,  and  Mr.  H.  NeedhaAii, 
Erdington,  third.  There  Avere  several  other  classes  for  local 
groAvers  only. 

Fruit  Avas  Avell  represented,  especially  in  the  Grape  classes. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  had  well-finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
His  fine  collection  of  fruit  included  Melons,  Apples,  and  Pears. 
For  a  collection  (40  square  feet),  thei  first  prize  of  £5  and  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  £5  offered  by  the  Veitch  Memorial 
Trustees,  was  annexed  by  him.  The  second  prize  of  £6  was  not 
aAvarcled,  but  the  third  of  £4  Avas  given  to'  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener 
at  Bretby  Park,  for  a  collection  of  black  and  Avhite  Grapes  and 
Apples  only.  The  adjudication  Avas  subjected  to  considerable 
adver.se  comment. 

In  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  three  A^arieties,  open 
to  all,  Mr.  Goodacre  again  distinguished  himself  by  securing 
the  first  prize;  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Need, 
Malvern,  Avas  placed  second  Avith  veiy  good  fruit.  For  three 
black  Grapes,  Mr.  R.  Jones  scored  Avith  compact  bunches  of 
Gros  Colman ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener,  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead,  Avith  fine,  AA’ell-finished  bunches  of  Black  Alicante.  For 
three  bunches  of  Avhite  Grapes,  Mr.  Goodacre  led;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Rick,  Avith  Wliite  Nice.  Apples  and  Pears,  considering  the 
past  season  Avere  fairly  well  shoAvn,  and  a  local  grower,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Mole,  Edgbaston,  Avas  aAvarded  a  “  Highly  Commended  ” 
for  a  dish  each  of  Du  rondeau  and  Pit  mast  on  Duchess  Pear.s,  not 
for  competition.  There  Avas  keen  competition  in  the  vegetable 
classes  for  the  .substantial  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 

In  the  numerous  honorary  exhibits,  which  so  much  enhanced 
the  exhibition,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fine  group  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  Highbury,  to  Avhich  a  Gold  Medal 
Avas  aAvarded. 

Gold  Medals  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Mr.  John  Basham,  Messrs. 
Yates  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
King’s  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council  Experimental  Gardeas. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Child,  C.  H.  Herbert,  Mr. 
J.  White,  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  The 
Vineries  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  Austin,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Thompson,  Messrs.  PeAvtress 
Bros.,  and  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son.  Bronze  Medals  to  Mr.  H. 
Deverill  and  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited.  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
Avent  to  Mr.  Whitehouse. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observ’e  that  amongst  the  visitors  on  the 
opening  day  was  a  deputation  of  upAvards  of  a  score  of  the 
members  of  the  Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Society,  accompanied 
bv  the  lion,  sec.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Walkley,  the  Mayor  of  Banbury. 
Tlio  deputation  Ava,s  cordially  receiA’ed  b.y  Mr.  W.  Butler  (the 
president  of  the  Birmingham  Society)  at  the  judges’  luncheon  in 
Bingley  Hall.  The  visit  Avould  be  Avell  Avorthy  of  imitation  by 
kindred  societies. 


Reading  (Berkshire),  November  ilth. 

The  Reading  Committee  and  the  actiA’e  secretary,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  can  get  together  a  very  fine  di,spla.y  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  Avinter  flowei'ing  plants,  but  for  lack  of  a  large  enough 
hall  the  display  has  to  be  placed  in  the  old  and  iieAv  Toavii  Hall, 
Avhich  are  divided  by  a  corridor.  In  the  old  ToAvn  Hall  Avere  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  cut  blooms,  and  the  fruit;  and 
in  the  neAv  hall  the  various  plants  and  cut  blooms. 

A  challenge  cup  (given  W  Mr.  Keyser)  for  a  group  fell  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  A.  E.  'Walter,  Esq.,  BearAvood,  Woking¬ 
ham.  Mr.  Keyser  (gardenei*,  Mr.  Galt)  being  second.  Mr. 
Grant,  gardener  to  Lady  Lucas,  HeatherAvood,  Ascot,  Avas  a 
good  third.  In  the  class  for  a  floral  decoration  of  not  less  than 
three  distinct  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  as  a  group, 
Mr.  Exler,  gardener  to  Lady  Cook,  East  Tliorp,  Reading,  Avas 
first,  and  Mr.  Grant  came  second. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  first  prize  for  tAventy-four  incurveds  Avas 
Avon  by  Mr.  Bible.  Draycott  Park,  Cbippenham,  having  well- 
developed  blooms  and  a  good  Mrs.  Judson  (an  excellent  Avhite). 
He  Avasthe  only  exhibitor.  In  the  tAventy-four  Japs  Mr.  Ashman, 
Billingbear  Park,  Wokingham,  caine  first  Avith  excellent  blooms 
of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Alfriston,  (a  variety  said  to  surpass  E.  Moly- 
neux),  Dorothy  PyAvell,  Mabel  Morgan,  Nellie  Bean,  W.  R. 
Church,  Ac.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Russell,  Bart., 
SAvalloAvfield,  came  a  good  second.  He  had  Miss  E.  Fulton,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Neville,  F.  P.  Archibald,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Lord  LudloAv, 
Sensation,  Bessie  Godfrey,  &c.  With  twelve  Japs,  Mr.  Barnes 
was  first ;  Mr.  Nicholls,  Strathfieldsaye,  second.  With  tAvelve 
incurved,  Mr.  Galt  came  first,  and  Mr.  Simms,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  DoAvnshire,  Easthamstead  Park,  Avas  second.  TAvelve 
.specimen  Japs  Avith  foliage  saAv  Mr.  Nicholls  leading,  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  BlackAvater,  second.  The  best 
.six  vases  of  specimen  Japs,  three  in  each,  brought  several  com¬ 
petitors.  Mr.  Nicholls  led  Avith  some  fine  blooms;  Mr.  Cole, 
SAvalloAvfield,  a  close  second;  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Hudson,  E.sq.,  Danesfield,  MarloAv,  Avell  up  as  third.  TAvelve 
bunches  of  single  varieties  made  a  very  pretty  feature.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Monck,  Reading,  came  finst,  and  Mr. 'Wilson  second. 
For  one  variety,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  and  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli  Avere 
the  best  kinds.  C.  H.  Curtis  and  lalane  the  best  ‘‘  one  variety  ” 
incurveds. 

For  a  group  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysantheinums  with  Ferns 
and  foliage,  Mr.  Page,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  Avas  first,  and 
Mr.  Bright,  Reading,  second. 

In  the  open  classes  for  fruit,  the  prizewinners  Avere  Messrs. 
Coote  (Marchfield,  Chippenham),  Nicholls,  Cole,  BroAvn  (Engle- 
field  Green),  Galt  and  Page  for  Grapes.  For  Apples  and  Pears 
Mr.  Ashman  (Billingbear),  and  F.  B.  Parfitt  (Caversham). 

Frome  ( Somerset),  November  12th. 

The  annual  shoAV  of  the  Frome  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
very  creditable  to  the  toAvn  and  the  management.  The  popular 
.secretary  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Lincent.  Lord  LudloAA’,  as  president  of 
the  Society,  Avas  present  to  .support  Lady  LudloAV  in  the  opening 
ceremony.  ° 

The  Frome  Fruit  and  FloAver  Company  secured  extra¬ 
ordinary  .success  in  several  .sections  of  the  show,  no 
less  than  nine  first  prizes  falling  to  their  credit  for 
Chrysanthemums  alone.  For  tAventy  -  four  cut  blooms 
their  manager,  Mr.  Mines,  staged  Mafeking  Hero,  Henry 
StoAvo  (grand),  Duke  of  York,  M.  J.  Golder,  Mrs.  E. 
Hunnewell,  Mdme.  HerrcAvege,  N.  Pockett,  Guy  Hamilton, 
and  J.  R.  Upton,  all  in  splendid  form,  size,  and  colour.  Mr. 
J.  Pope,  gardener  to  Chas.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Frome,  Avas  a  good 
second,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Godfrey’s  Kinor.  and  Mdme. 
P.  Radaelli  being  fine.  Mr.  Pitman,  gardener  to  F.  G.  Lemon, 
Esq.,  third.  Mr.  Mines  staged  similar  varieties  in  the  class 
for  tAvelve  Japs,  folIoAved  by  Mr.  Pitman,  and  Mr.  Rohertson, 
gardener  to  J.  S.  Doune,  Esq.,  Castle  Cary.  Mr.  Mines  won 
for  tAvelve  Japanese  incurveds ;  Messrs.  Cray  and  Sons  and  Mr. 
'Wilson  (gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Somer.set)  folloAving.  'With 
J.  R.  Upton.  Mr.  Mines  Avon  for  six  of  one  colour.  Staged  in 
vases,  the  Chrysanthemums  Avere  most  handsomely  displayed. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset’s  exhibit  Avas  a  large  one,  conqrosed  of 
specimen  blooms,  arranged  Avith  beautiful  taste.  Messrs.  Cray 
and  Sons  and  Mr.  Mine®  also  added  to  this,  the  finest  feature  of 
the  cut  floAA-er  classes.  Mr.  Pope  staged  handsomely  in  the  class 
for  three  vases,  containing  three  blooms  each,  and  Mr.  Sti'ugnell 
Avon  Avith  three  vases  of  singles. 

The  decorated  dinner  table  is  always  a  good  feature  of  the 
Frome  shoAvs,  and  Mrs.  Woodland  and  Mrs.  Hole  Avere  in  their 
best  form. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  are  said  to  be  as  fine  as  at  any 
provincial  shoAv  in  the  country,  from  both  trade  and  private 
sources.  INIr.  Mines  and  Messrs.  Cray  Avere  the  contestants, 
the  former  Avinning.  Mr.  Pope  represented  the  gardeners’  sec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cutler,  gardener  to  Mi’s.  Le  Gros,  Avas  a  good  second. 
Except  in  Grapes',  the  fruit  cia.sses  Avere  not  very  Avell  filkKl. 

IMr.  Pearce’s  honorar.v  exhibit  from  iMarston  Gardens  covered 
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a  space  nearly  400ft  spuare,  and  was  composed  of  Palms,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Crotons,  I)raca?nas,  Begonias,  tSrc.  The  Crotons  were 
intensely  bright  in  colour,  most  diversified,  and  of  a  size  well 
adapted  for  grouping  purposes,  and  with  skilful  blending  the 
whole  form  an  imposing  and  dignified  exhibit,  receiving  just 
jiraise  from  eveiwone. 

Mr.  Gandy,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  arranged  an 
oval-shaped  group,  chiefly  composed  of  flowering  plants,  and 
afforded  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  foliage  from 
Marston.  C'hrysanthemums,  Palms,  PoinSettias,  Begonias,  and 
freely  bloomed  Marguerites  were  deftly  arranged,  and  give  a 
mass  at  once  bright  and  effective. 

Bradford  (Yorks),  November  13th  and  14th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  opened  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Bradford.  Exhibits  were  included  from  Rugby,  Penrith, 
Chippenham  (Wiltshire^,  Ripon,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Leicester, 
Cardiff,  Hull,  and  other  places  remote  from  Bradford.  A  further 
demonstration  of  the  committee’s  enterprising  policy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  amount  of  prizes  offered  in  the  chief  open  com¬ 
petition;,  in  one  of  which,  in  addition  to  a  silver  challenge  cup, 
valued  at  ten  guineas,  money  prizes  amounting  altogether  to 
£28  10s.  were  offered  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  The 
number  of  competitors  for  this  coveted  prize  was  eight,  and 
Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  Arthur  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House, 
Rugby,  was  first  with  the  following  principal  flowers :  F.  S. 
Valli.s,  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Australie,  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  "Weeks,  Sensation,  Mafeking  Hero,  George 
Hamilton,  Henry  Stowe,  Mi's.  Barkley,  Miss  Mildred  Ware, 
Fred  Cadbury,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  W.  R.  Church,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Ethel  Fitzroy,  and  Mis.  J.  Bryant.  Mr.  Chandler  was  also  suc¬ 
cessful  in  carrying  off  the  prize  for  the  champion  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  bloom  in  the  exhibition,  a  specimen  of  the  variety  F.  S. 
Vallis.  This  flower,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  no  less  than  8|in 
in  height,  the  circuinference  being  not  so  extraordinarily  large. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  of  Leicester,  came  a  splendid  second  to  Mr. 
Chandler’s  first,  and  the  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  England.  In  the  incurved  section  Mr. 
Emanuel  Ellis,  of  Haswall,  Cheshire,  was  first  with  the  following 
beautiful  flowers:  Madame  Ferlat,  F.  Hammond,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
G.  Sj'inonds,  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Pearl  Dauphinois, 
Edith  Hughes,  V.  Foster,  J.  Seward,  Fred  Palmer.  Lady  Isobel, 
Ralph  Hatton,  Pearl  Palace,  Gloi'y  Bruant,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones, 
and  Nellie  Southam.  Mr.  Ellis  was  also  the  evinner  of  the  first 
prize  in  this  class  last  year,  and  his  exhibit  this  year  includes 
very  remarkable  specimens. 

For  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall  compliments  are  to  be  offered  to  Mr.  W.  Horsman,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  his  colleagues,  among  whom  are  many 
professional  gardeners,  and  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  hon.  setretary,  who 
have  been  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  The  following  contributed  exhibits  “  not  for  com¬ 
petition”:  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
group  of  Chrysanthemums ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Edwards,  floi'ist, 
Arnold,  Notts,  “  Edwardian  ”  table  and  room  decorations.  The 
following  were  the  judges  :  Mr.  Wilson.  Swanland  Manor,  near 
Hull ;  Mr.  Leadbetter,  Tranby  Court,  Hull ;  Mr.  Ireland, 
Sedgwick  House,  Kendal ;  and  Mr.  M.  Midgley,  Bingley. 

Leeds  Paxton,  November  13th  and  14th. 

This  year’s  exhibition  compared  very  favourably  with  other 
yfars,  and  was  very  tastefully  arranged  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Excellent  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  including  the 
varieties  shown  in  vases,  grown  naturally,  single,  and  Japs. 
The  receipts  were  as  good  as  last  year,  and  these  were  equal 
to  the  demands  of  expenditure.  A  I’ecord  was  created  when 
J.  Boyle,  Esq.  (gardener,  Chas.  Shaw),  Askett  Hill,  Roundhay, 
won  both  challenge  cups,  open  and  local,  for  thirty-six  blooms, 
eighteen  Japs  and  eighteen  incurved,  distinct;  and  twenty-four, 
being  twelve  of  each.  He  is  a  local  man,  and  the  excellent 
specimens  exhibited  by  him  reflect  great  credit  for  so  young  a 
grower. 

The  show  was  almost  solely  representative  of  local  floriculture, 
but  the  quality  is  none  the  less  admirable,  and  indicative  of  a 
high  degree  of  .skill.  First  prize  in  the  open  class  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  groups  of  plants  was  taken  by  the  Hotel  Majestic,  Har¬ 
rogate.  with  Mr.  Matthew  Kitchen,  Roundhay,  second,  and  Mr. 
T.  G.  Mylchreest,  Thorner,  third.  In  the  open  class  for  thirty- 
six  Chrysanthemums  (cut  blooms),  half  incurved  and  half 
Japanese,  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Boyle,  Askett  Hill, 
Roundhay,  with  Mr.  R.  I.  Critchley,  Dewsbury,  second.  Mr. 
Critchley  was  first  for  eight  vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
and  Mrs.  Bowring  second.  The  Hotel  Majestic  took  premier 
lionours  for  twelve  vases  of  naturally  grown  Chrysanthemums, 
cud  also  for  the  same  number  of  vases  of  blooms  of  single 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Boyle  being  second  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  R. 


Critchley  in  the  latter  instance.  The  prizewinners  in  the  local 
cla.ss  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  (twelve  in¬ 
curved  and  twelve  Japanese)  were  Mr.  J.  Boyle  and  Mrs.  Bow¬ 
ring  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Matthew  Kitchen,  Roundhay, 
was  first  for  twelve  blooms,  Sir  James  Kitson  coming  second. 
The  chief  winners  in  the  classes  for  fruit  are  Mr.  T.  Arton 
(Rawdon),  Aid.  A.  T.  Walker,  Mrs.  White,  and  Mr.  Mylchreest. 
The  judges  were  Mr.  4Y.  Daniels  (Dewsbury),  Mr.  F.  R.  Hayes 
(Keighley),  Mr.  Chas.  Lawton  (Welton,  Brough),  and  Mr.  D. 

V,  illiams'  (Duncombe  Park). 

Sbeffleld  (Yorks),  November  13th  and  14th. 

Summary. — A  very  excellent  show  was  displayed.  Mr.  Higgs 
was  forward  with  incurveds,  and  Mr.  Vallis  with  Japs.  Messr.;. 

W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Artindale  and  Son,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  S.  W. 
Seagrave  staged  splendid  non-competitive  exhibits. 

This  .show,  which  is  probably  the  mo.st  important  in  the 
North,  was  held  in  the  Cutler’s  Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
last.  Competition  was  extraordinarily  keen  in  the  cut  bloom 
classes.  Japs  were  a  wonderful  show,  while  incurveds  were 
very  good,  Mr.  Higg-s’s  exhibits  being  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 
The  group.s  were  an  improvement  upon  previous  years,  and  were 
very  creditable.  Table  decorations  were  very  good.  The 
“  Trade  ”  turned  up  in  full  force. 

The  entries  were  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  the 
standard  was  invariably  high,  in  many  cases  the  whole  of  the 
four  judges  being  called  in  to  decide  the  order  of  merit.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Mr.  W.  Kipps, 
and  Mr.  T.  Welch,  and  their  opinion  was  that  the  incurveds 
were  finer  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  of  this  section,  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  prizes 
£7  10s.  and  silver  medal ;  £o,  £3,  and  £2,  Mr.  Higgs  was  first 
with  a  superb  lot,  the  best  of  which  were  May  Phillips,  W. 
Higgs,  Mrs.  F.  Jud.son,  Chas.  Curtis,  C.  Blick,  Hanwell  Glory, 
Ma  Perfection,  lalane.  Miss  A.  Dighton,  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Hankey.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Higgs  has  never  been 
placed  second  for  incurveds  for  six  years.  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake, 
of  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second,  with  J.'  D.  Ellis,  Esq.  (Mr.  Alder- 
inan)  and  the  Dowager  Lady  HindliiD  (Mr.  Crookes)  third  and 
fourth  respectively. 

In  class  2,  for  twenty-four  Japs,  there  was  very  close  com¬ 
petition,  and  here  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  was  placed  first  with  a  very 
fine  lot,  in  which  W.  R.  Church,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Sensation,  and 
Nellie  Pockett  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  Higgs  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  Crookes  was  third  with  a  good  lot,  which,  though 
containing  good  examples  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  R.  Church, 
Madame  Paolo  Radaelli.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Mildred  Ware,  Calvat’s  ’99,  Madame  Cadbury,  General  Hutton, 
and  Mrs.  Barkley  (the  latter  particularly  fine),  somewhat  lacking 
in  arrangement  of  colour.  Mr.  Alderman  was  fourth.  In 
class  3  (twelve  incurveds)  Mr.  Higgs  was  again  first  and  Mr. 
Crookes  second;  while  for  twelve  Japs  Mr.  Crookes  was  first, 
and  in  this  board  Sensation  was  undoubtedly  the  be.st,  though 
there  were  good  examples  of  Marquis  V.  Venosta,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
M.  Louis  Remy,  and  Bessie  Godfrey.  Mr.  Vallis  was  second 
with  fine  blooms  of  W.  R.  Church,  Nellie  Pockett,  F,  S.  Vallis, 
Sensation,  and  Madame  Hoste.  For  six  incurveds  Mr.  Crookes 
was  easily  first,  with  Mr.  J.  Harrison  second;  and  for  six  Japs 
Messrs.  Crookes,  Drake,  and  Harrison,  in  the  order  named. 
For  a  vase  of  five  Jap  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  Ash- 
grove,  w'as  a  good  first  with  Miss  Roberts ;  Mr.  W.  Green  and 
J.  G.  Graves,  Esq.  (Mr.  Abbott),  next,  in  this  order. 

In  the  district  classes  (limited  to  twenty  miles  radius),  Mr. 
Abbott  was  first  with  some  fine  blooms  and  foliage  plants  nicely 
arranged,  clo.sely  followed  by  G.  Senior.  E.sq.  (Mr.  R.  C.  Baker). 

Black  Grapes :  Mrs.  A.  Barnes  (Mr.  Nelson),  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  Alderman,  and  Mrs.  Tuckwood,  were  so  placed  in  both  the 
open  and  district  classes;  while  for  white  Grapes  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Abbott,  and  Tuckwood  were  in  the  order  named. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  six  plants:  Mr.  C.  Scott, 
Worksop,  first  ;  and  Mr.  Lucas,  Ashgrove,  second.  In  the 
classes  for  twelve  incurveds,  twelve  Japs,  six  incurveds,  and 
six  Japs,  Mr.  Alderman,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson  were 
placed  in  the  order  named  in  each  class;  while  for  twelve  Jap 
lilooms,  arranged  with  foliage  plants  for  effect,  DIr.  T.  Lucas 
was  fii’st  and  Mr.  C.  Scott  second. 

In  class  57  (table  decorations)  Mr.  A.  Sheridan  led  with  a 
very  effective  arrangement  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley;  Mr.  J.  AdJington,  Chesterfield,  being 
second  with  a  chaste  arrangement  of  Cattleyas  and  Den- 
drobiums.  Small  foliage  plants,  however,  gave  it  a  rather 
heavier  appearance.  Mr.  Bateman  was  third  with  single 
Chrysanthemums  rather  overdone.  The  cottagers’  classes  were 
exceedingly  well  contested. 

Another  very  attractive  exhibit  which  came  in  for  unqualified 
admiration  was  that  of  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  of  Altrincham. 
This  firm  had  about  100  pots  of  Cyclamens  with  a  profusion  of 
blooms.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  strain,  fl.owers  of  large  size 
and  good  colour,  their  Improved  Salmon  Queen  being  a  distinct 
improvement.  The  early  state  of  these  was  quite  an  attraction  : 
and  a  grand  display  of  Clibran’s  Celosias  came  in  for  a  grea^ 
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deal  of  attention.  .  They  were  very  fine.  In  Chrysanthemums 
the  firm  showed  some  valuable  varieties  of  singles,  particularly 
fine  being  Stella  (white)  and  Mrs.  R.  N.  Parkinson  (yellow). 
These  should  prove  a  great  acouisition  to  our  single  varieties. 
They  also  had  Lilian,  Richard  boston,  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  Emily 
Clibraiij  ]\Irs.  Henry  Herbert,  Mr.  Will  Jordan  (grand  colour), 
and  Cn.ssy.  Two  new  incurveds  were  shown,  being  the  firm’s 
own  seedlings:  Win.  Biddle  and  Souvenir  de  Wm.  Clibran,  both 
good;  also  La  Fusion  (new).  Of  the  Japs  they  had  Queen 
Alexandra,  Miss  Baden  Powell,  Lord  Hopetoun,  Bessib  Godfrey, 
W.  Duckham,  A:c.  A  fine  batch  of  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley 
was  also  exhibited,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  The  exhibit, 
as  a  whole,  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  and  was 
a  distinct  credit  to  Mr.  H.  Evans,  who  was  in  charge. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  which  showed  the  florist’s  art 
to  perfection.  Among  the  floral  designs  was  a  large  cross  of 
Neapolitan  Violets,  a  cushion  of  Neapolitan  Violets  rvith 
R.I.P.”  worked  in  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Dendrobiums  and 
Cattleyas  in  relief.  They  had  an  immense  anchor  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  J.  H.  Wright,  an  ivory-white,  an  invaluable  variety 
for  the  purpose  ;  also  a  floral  Bible  of  Violets  with  “  I.H.S.” 
Avorked  in  relief ;  and  a  heart  composed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  LaAvson  Carnations.  There  were  also  Avreaths  and  chaplets 
and  baskets  of  Cattleyas  and  Roman  Hj'acinths,  Rose  Catherine 
Mermet,  Franco  Carnations,  and  a  grand  batch  of  Turnford  Hall 
Begonia.  This  firm  also  exhibited  thirty-tAvo  immense  Pears, 
Aveighing  over  6olb.  These  Pears  had  taken  first  prize  for  five, 
and  for  tAA'enty-five,  lieaA'iest  Pears  at  the  Jersey  Pear  Show.  A 
gold  medal  Avas  aAvarded. 

Another  fine  exhibit  Avas  a  grand  group  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Seagrave 
(gold  medal),  Avhich  included  some  grancl  pieces  of  Begonia 
Sanderi,  Acalyphas,  Cocos  Weddelliana  (very  fine),  and  C.  Veitchi. 
The  arrangement  Avas  A’eiy  effective.  This  firm  had  also  a  grand 
display  of  Avinter  flowering  Geraniums  (Pelargoniums),  parti¬ 
cularly  good  being  The  Sirdar,  Zenobia,  SnoAvdrop  (pure  Avhite), 
Barbara  Hope,  Mary  Pelton,  Winston  Churchill  (neAv),  and 
Chaucer  (very  fine). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  exhibited  some  novelties  for  1904  in  Japs 
and  incurA'eds,  including  A.  L.  Stevens,  Brenda,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn, 
Maud  du  Gros,  E.  H.  Parker,  Miss  P.  Chittenden.  Certificates 
were  given  for  Major  PoAvell  Cotton  (Jap)  and  W.  Pascoe  (in¬ 
curved). 

The  silver  cups  for  affiliated  societies  Avere  aa'ou  bj^  the  Nether 
Hallam  Society  (M.  H.  Willford,  secretary)  for  tAA'enty-four 
blooms  ;  and  by  the  “  Sun  Inn  ”  Society  (J.  H.  Reader,  secretary) 
for  tAvelve  blooms;  “Sun  Inn”  and  Chesterfield  being  second 
and  third  for  twenty-four,  and  Nether  Hallam  and  Mexbro’ 
second  and  third  for  tAvelvei 

At  the  opening  ceremony  Councillor  F.  A.  Kelly,  Esq., 
humorously  asked  if  gardeners  could  not  pi'oduce  a  blue  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  The  president,  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  made  a 
feeling  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  late  secretary,  Mr.  Wm. 
Houseley,  and  appealed  for  increased  support  to  the  society. 
A  Avord  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Willford,  the  neAv  secretary, 
for  the  able  and  business-like  AAay  in  AAhich  he  grappled  with 
the  arduous  duties  taken  up  at  a  critical  time,  and  under  diffi¬ 
culties  created  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Houseley,  ju.st  AA'hen 
the  real  AAork  of  the  year  aabs  commencing. — W.  L. 

West  Hartlepool,  Nov.  17tli  and  !8tli. 

The  annual  autumn  shoAV  Avas  held  in  the  Toavii  Hall,  and  if 
the  entries  AA'ere  less  numerous  than  in  some  past  seasons,  it  AA’as 
OAA'ing  to  the  unusual  AA-et  AAeather  prevailing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Even  on  this  occasion 
the  exhibits  Avere  numerous  enough  to  make  an  interesting  dis¬ 
play.  In  the  open  classes  there  Avas  keen  competition.  For  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  to  occupy  o4  square  feet  there  Avere 
but  two  entries.  Both,  hoAvever,  Avere  good.  Mr.  T.  Smith, 
gardener  to  W.  Maclean,  Esq.,  Grantully,  West  Hartlepool,  Ava.s 
distinctly  ahead  Avith  dAvarf  plants  Avell  furnished  Avith  foliage, 
and  cai'rying  good  blooms.  The  arrangement,  too,  Avas  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  gardener  to  T.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Briarfieids,  West  Hartlepool,  .second,  Avith  smaller  blooms  in  an 
effective  arrangement.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
amateur  section  Avere  remarkably  good.  Mr.  AV.  Mossman,  West 
Hartlepool,  AAas  first  Avith  an  especiallj’  neat  group.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wright,  West  Hartlepool,  second. 

Cut  Blooms.^ — For  tAventy-four  incurved  there  Avas  but  one 
entry,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Avho  Avas  aAvarded  first  prize  for  medium 
'•ized,  neat  examples.  The  folloAving  Avere  especially  notcAvorthy  : 
Ma  Perfection,  Miss  N.  Southam,  Madame  Ferlat,  HanAvell 
Glory,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Mrs.  AV.  E.  Egan.  In  the  Japanese 
section  there  Avas  keen  competition  and  good  blooms.  For 
tAventy-four  in  not  less  than  eighteen  Amrieties  Mr.  A.  AV^aller, 
gardener  to  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  Brockley,  Avas  an  easy  first,  Avith  large, 
handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche 
'premier  bloom  in  the  shoAv),  AV.  R.  Church,  Simplicity,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  Mileham,  F.  S.  A’allis.  Nellie  Bean.  M. 
Louis  Rem3q  Airs.  E.  Hummel,  Lord  Salisbury.  Airs.  .1.  E.  Clay¬ 


ton,  Aladame  A’on  Andre,  aird  Alr.s.  Greenfield.  For  six  Japanese 
j-elloAV,  Air.  Findlay-,  gardener  to  AA’.  Dorman.  Esq.,  Grey 
ToAvcr.s,  Nunthorpe,  Avon  Avith  Lord  LucHoav.  Air,  AA’aller  second 
Avith  Airs.  Greenfield.  Air.  T.  Smith  third.  For  the  same 
number,  anj*  Avliite  varietA’,  Air.  Lauder,  Avith  Nellie  Pockett  in 
good  condition,  Avas  the  onl^'  exhibitor,  and  Avas  aAvarded  the 
premier  place.  For  six,  any  other  colour  but  those  named,  Air. 
AA'aller,  Avith  really  fine  blooms  of  W.  R.  Church,  Avas  an  ea.sy 
first.  Air.  A.  Findlay  folloAved,  Air.  Smith  coming  third. 

Japanese  in  vases  made  a  good  display".  For  four  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Air.  Findlaj',  Avith  really  fine  examples  of 
Airs.  Alileham,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  GustaA’c  HenrA^  and  A’iviand 
Alorel,  Avas  an  easj’  first.  Air.  A.  AValler  second.  Air.  Lauder 
third.  The  local  classes  created  much  interest.  The  chief  class 
Avas  that  for  tAvelve  incurved  and  tAvelve  Japanese,  distinct. 
Air.  T.  Smith,  Avith  compact  blooms  neatly  staged,  Avon  the 
coveted  aAvard,  sihmr  challenge  cup.  C.  H.  Curtis  (premier  in- 
curAmd  bloom  in  the  shoAv),  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England, 
Aladame  Ferlat,  Aliss  N.  Southam,  Ernest  Cannell,  J.  Agate, 
and  Golden  Aladame  Ferlat  Avere  the  most  noteAvortliA'  in  the 
incui'A’ed  section.  Lord  Ludlow,  Kimberley",  Henrj’  AA’eeks,  Airs. 
Barkle.v,  AI.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  Aliss  Alice  B.vron  Avere  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  the  Japanese.  Air.  F.  Jackson,  gardener  to 
J.  F.  AAhlson,  Esq.,  Pangbonrne,  AVest  Hartlepool,  second.  Air. 
A.  Lauder  third. 

In  competition  for  the  “  Emmerson  ”  Cup  amongst  amateurs, 
tAvelve  distinct  varieties  Avere  asked  for.  Air.  R.  AV.  Nicholson, 
31,  Thornhill  Gardens,  AA'est  Hartlepool,  Avas  the  fortunate 
Avinner,  Avith  medium  sized,  neat  blooms.  Air.  P.  Harrison, 
Percy  Street,  AA’^est  Hartlepool,  Avas  a  close  second.  Air.  J.  W. 
Wright  third. 

A  very  prettj'- display  Avas  made  in  the  class  for  six  sprays 
staged  in  a  A’ase.  Air.  R.  AA".  Nicholson,  AA’est  Hartlepool,  had 
the  best  of  eight  entries.  Air.  Alossman  second.  Air.  AA".  Shires, 
AVest  Hartlepool,  third.  In  a  similar  class  in  another  section 
there  Avas  a  capital  displa.v.  Air.  A.  Lockev-.  West  Hartlepool, 
Avas  the  most  successful,  Avith  a  pretty  exhibit,  well  illustrating 
this  t.ype  of  Chrj’santhemum  for  decoration.  Air.  W.  Poulejq 
AA^est  Hartlepool,  second. 

The  Horticultural  Club,  London. 

On  Tuesday  the  10th  in-st.,  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  thi.s 
Club  took  place,  under  the  presidency  of  Air.  Harry  J.  A’^eitch, 
and  Avas  Avell  attended,  a  paper  having  been  announced  on 
“  A’egetable  Curios,”  by  Air.  G.  S.  Saunders,  F.L.S.,  as  tlie 
special  attraction  on  this  occasion.  The  branch  of  this  extensive 
theme,  Avith  which  the  lecturer  specially  dealt,  Avas  that  of  mal¬ 
formations  in  floAvers  and  fruit,  rather  than  the  more  general 
one  of  “  sports  ”  proper,  and  the  paper  Avas  rendered  the  more 
interesting  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  beautifullj'- 
executed  draAvings  of  specimens  Avhich  had  come  under  Air. 
Saunders’  pergonal  notice.  A  considerable,  number  of  these 
represented  curious  divergencies  from  the  normal  structure  of 
Cypripedium  floAvers,  Avhicli  appear  peculiarly  prone  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Amrious  parts  of  the  floAver  appearing  abnormally 
changed  in  form,  or  even  duplicated  or  reversed,  although  in 
the  large  majority"  of  cases  the  modifications  can  be  traced  as- 
mere  change  of  form  of  normal  parts,  and  rarely  as  actual 
additions.  In  these  cases  of  simple  malformation,  as  in  most 
of  the  others  described  and  exhibited,  such  as  double  fruits, 
foliaceous  floAvers,  and  fasciation,  the  peculiarit.y  Avas  almost  in¬ 
variably  confined  to  the  individual  plant,  or  eA'en  the  individual 
floAver;'  and  although  recurrent  cases  Avere  cited,  they  seemed,  as 
a  rule,  incapable  of  reproduction  through  the  seed.  It  Avas  also 
pointed  out  that  similar  eccentricity  Avas  much  rarer  in  leaves 
than  in  flowers,  due,  presumably,  to  the  higher  specialisation 
of  the  parts  of  the  latter,  many  abnormal  forms  of  Avhich  Averc 
obviously  due  to  more  or  less  reversion  to  the  primary  leaf  type. 

The  cause  is  a  my.ster.A’,  as  it  is  Avith  “  sports  ”  proper.  In 
the  subse(|uent  discussion,  in  Avhich  the  Rca*.  Air.  IlensloAv,  Air. 
Harry  Amitch,  Mr.  AA'alker,  Air.  Druery,  Air.  Chas.  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Cooke  took  part.  Air.  HensloAv  cited  a  number  of 
abnormalities  on’ similar  lines  to  those  mentioned  by  the  lecturer, 
and  gave  some  explanations  regarding  the  particular  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  floral  organs,  Ac.,  involved.  Double  floAvers  were 
also  alluded  to,  very  opposite  opinions  being  expressed  as  to  the 
reason  why  they  appeared,  staiwation  being  adduced  as  one 
reason,  Avh'ile  Air.  Harry  A^eitch  cited  the  veiw  appo.site,  though 
opposite  case,  of  double  Rhododendrons  raised  by  his  firm  by 
fertilisation  from  apparently  accidental  petaioid  staniens,  Avhere 
the  highest  culture  prevailed  throughout.  Air.  AAhalker  men¬ 
tioned  several  cases,  and  said  he  could  cite  many  more,  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  sports  or  rever^^ions  occurring  in  his  cultures,  Avhich  he  felt 
inclined  to  refer  to  sudden  change  of  treatment.  Air.  Druery 
referred  to  the  innumerable  curios  Avhieh  had  originated  among 
Ferns,  in  Avhich  modifications  of  the  leaf  equivalents,  or  frqiuE. 
Avere  singularly  marked  as  Avell  as  numerous.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  strong  resemblance  and  yet  es.sential  difference.  betAveen 
fascination  and  cresting  to  which  most  Fern  species  seemed 
subject,  tlmugh  among  floAvering  plants  no  definite  instance 
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could  be  cited.  Finally  he  strongly  deprecated  the  classing  of 
symmetrical  sports,  capable  of  true  reproduction  through  spore 
or  seed,  with  what  had  been  previously  described  as  Barnum- 
like  “  freaks,”  w'hich,  he  maintainedj  belonged,  like  the  malfor¬ 
mations  cited  by  the  lecturer,  to  a  different  category  altogether. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improvement. 

At  the  latest  meeting  the  subject  was  “Vegetable  Growing 
in  and  Around  Large  Towns,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cryer,  Berrow 
Court,  Edgbaston.  The  lecturer  contributed  information  re¬ 
garding  the  difhciulties  he  had  had  tO'  contend  with  on  a  hungry 
soil — a  light  one  overlying  a  deep  gravel  bed.  But  with  a 
judicious  application  of  suitable  animal  and  chemical  manures, 
he  had  been  enabled  to  produce  vegetables  of  excellent  quality, 
though  not  so  large  as  those  grown  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  His  large  collection  of  about  twenty  kinds 
testified  to  the  merit  of  his  cultivation.  A  certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded  the  collection.  A  first  class  certificate:  was  awarded 
Mr.  F.  Dedicott,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Wiggin,  Esq.,  Griffins  Hill, 
Selly  Oak,  for  vei'y  fine  examplesr  of  C^^clamens  grown  under  the 
system  advocated  by  Mr.  Lohrrirann  at  one  of  the  society’s 
meetings  last  spring.  Mr.  Lohrmann  expre.ssed  his  gratification 
in  witnessing  such  a  signal  success  of  the  adoption  of  his  system 
of  culture.  He  also  remarked  upon  the  comparative  methods 
of  vegetable  culture  in  North  Germany  and  the  severity  of 
some  of  the  winter  seasons  there. 

Liverpool  Horticultural. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  the;  above  association 
commenced  its  series  of  readings  and  discussions,  and  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  The  Gardens,  Knowsley,  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Culture  of  Pot  Roses.”  The  Hall  (7,  Victoria 
Street)  was  crowded.  Mr.  Hazelton  dealt  with  his  subject  in 
a  short  and  pithy  manner,  yet,  withal,  practical  and  to  the  point ; 
describing  tire  history  of  the  Rose,  the  different  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation,  potting  material  to  be  used  successfully ;  treatment 
which  should  be  carried  out  in  forcing  Roses,  and  a.  list  of  the  most 
suitable  varieties.  Although  the  paper  was  somewliat  shorter 
in  length  than  is  usually  read  at  these'  meetings,  we  do'  not  re¬ 
member  a  better  or  more  instructive  discussion  being  created, 
lasting,  as  it  did,  over  an  hour,  and  drawing  out  points  which 
had  either  been  omitted  or  touched  upon  but  slightly  in  the 
paper.  Messrs.  Ashton,  Ranger,  Haynes,  Stoney,  Ewbank, 
Waterman,  and  others  took  part  in  thi,s,  and  Mr.  Hazelton 
answered  each  question  fully  and  in  a  most  ready  manner.  Mr. 
Foster,  chairman,  congratulated  the  committee  in  having  such 
a  large  attendance  for  their  first  meeting,  and  hoped  that 
members  would  endeavour  to  bring  friends,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  trouble  taken  by  the  gentlemen  who  read 
these  papers.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hazelton  and  the  Chairman 
concluded  the  meeting. — J.  S. 

- - — 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Bouvardia  Humboldt!  grandiflora. 

The  pure  white  flowers  and  deliciou.s  fragi’ance  of  this 
Bouvardia  make  it  deservedly  a  favourite  wherever  grown, 
though  its  short  period  of  flowering  is  rather  a  drawback.  The 
old  plants,  having  now  gone  out  of  flower,  should  be  dried  off 
and  ijlaced  iri  a  cold  house  till  required,  giving  just  an  occasional 
watering  tO'  prevent  them  becoming  quite  dried  up.  To  get  a 
batch  of  young  stock,  a  few  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house  in  January.  Cuttings  will  soon  be  produced  in  quantity, 
and  root  readily  round  “  thumb  ”  pots  in  a  propagating  pit. 
When  rooted  they  should  be  potted  up  into  “  thumbs,”  placed 
close  to  the  glass,  and  gradually  hardened  off,  stopping  them  fre¬ 
quently  to  get  a  bushy  plant.  The  final  potting  in  48’s  should 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  .June,  a  rather  light  compost 
suiting  them  well.  They  should  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible 
through  the  summer.  If  larger  plants  are  desired,  the  old 
stools  should  be  cut  hard  back,  and  when  growth  has  commenced 
be  shaken  out  and  i)otted  in  the  same  size  pots.  One  shift 
after  this  will  suffice,  and  the  same  attention  to  stopping  will 
produce  a  large  head.  The  final  stopping  should  take  place  not 
later  than  the  end  of  July,  and  September  should  see  the  plants 
housed  in  a  warm  greenhouse. — W.  J.  B, 

Gannas  as  Winter  Blooming  Plants. 

These  are  subjects  which  are  chiefly  grown  for  summer 
decoration,  and  it  is  not  generally  knowm  that  they  can  be  had 
in  bloom  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  Where  suitable  room 
can  be  given  them,  and  a  temperature  of  from  GOdeg  to  GSdeg 
Fahr.  maintained,  a  succe.ssion  of  batches  can  be  had  dm’ing 


the  next  three  or  four  months  with  a  little  forethought  and 
attention.  A  heated  pit  or  small  forcing  house  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  plants  can  be  grown  near  the 
glass,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  many  respects,  as  they 
I’equire  every  ray  of  light  possible  to  be  obtained  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Prepare,  a  number  of  offsets  from  plants  which  have  flowered 
during  the  summer,  and  w'hich  are  large  enough  to  produce  a 
flower  spike,  by  rubbing  out  all  surrounding  eyes  so  as  to 
leave  one  strong  crown.  Pot  these  singly  in  well  drained  5-inch 
pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  good  fibry  loam,  one 
of  well  rotted  farmyard  manure,  and  the  remaining  part  of  good 
flaky  leaf  mould,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  suitable  structure,  and  in  the  temperature  above 
stated,  and  give  a  soaking  of  tepid  water.  Keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  close  and  moist  until  the  offsets  start  into  grow'th,  after 
wdiich  air  can  be  afforded  on  suitable  occasions.  Being  gross 
feeders  the  pots  will  soon  be  filled  with  roots,  and  feeding 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  they  will  stand  a  good  amount  of  this 
treatment.  Nothing  suits  them  better  than  liquid  cowMung 
manure,  with  an  occasional  light  sprinkling  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  of  Clay’s  or  some  other  w'ell-approved  fertiliser;  and 
should  any  small  breaks  appear  they  can  be  snapped  off  under 
ground. 

In  three  months,  or  thereabouts,  from  the:  time  of  potting 
they  will  each  fonn  a  flower  spike,  and  as  they  approach  the 
time  of  opening  the  temperature  should  be  gradually  reduced 
until  it  reaches  that  of  the  house  ot»  conservatory  wherein 
they  are  to  remain  whilst  in  bloom,  and  it  wull  be  found 
that  they  wull  make  a  lasting  and  brilliant  display.  A  few' 
good  varieties  are  Admiral  Avellan,  Asia,  Black  Prince,  Charles 
Henderson,  Duke  Ernst,  Elizabeth  Hoss,  Hesperide,  Oscar  Dan- 
necker.  President  Meyer,  and  Queen  Charotte. — E.  B.,  South 
Berks. 

[Other  communications  have  unavoidably  to  be  held  over. — • 
En.] 


Patents  and  Inventions. 


Beckett’s  Tree  Ties. 

These  are  the  invention  of  the  w'ell-known  horticulturi.st, - 
Mr.  Edwun  Beckett,  and  w'ere  first  showur  at  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  show  at  Chiswick  this  autumn.  They  are  claimed  to 


To  affix  them  ;  Take  the  tree  tie,  the  buckle  outwards  and  towards  the  stake. 

1st— Pass  the  end  between  the  stake  and  the  tres  and  round  the  latter  (Fig.  1). 

2nd— Pass  the  end  through  the  loop  and  between  the  tree  and  the  stake  (Fig.  2). 

3rd — Pull  tight  round  the  tree  and  buckle  firmly  round  the  stake  (Fig.  3). 

4th— The  end,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  may  be  turned  in  to  allow  of  slacking 
off  with  the  growth  of  the  plant..  If  a  tie  be  fixed  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
stake  it  will  prevent  that  fretting  of  the  bark  which  so  often  disfigures  and 
injures  staked  trees  (Fig.  4). 

Beckett’s  Tree  Ties. 


entirely  supersede  the  old-fasliioned  method  of  tying  wuth  strips 
of  clotli  and  twune.  They  pack  quite  flat,  but  when  in  use  form 
a  complete  figure  8  round  the  tree  and  support.  The  material 
of  W'hich  they  are  made  is  almo.st  like  canvas,  of  a  brownish 
colour.  Their  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 
(1)  Rigidity.  No  gyration  or  friction  possible.  (2)  Simplicity. 
No ,  loose  parts,  each  complete  in  itself.  (3)  Economy.  An 
enormous  saving  of  time  and  labour.  One  person  can  easily 
affix  them.  (4)  Adjustability.  A  curved  stem  can  be  gradually 
and  effectively  straightened.  (5)  Pliability.  Cannot  injure  the 
bark;  will  fit  any  shaped  or  sized  tree  or  stake;  inconspicuous, 
neat  and  strong. 

They  are  made  in  five  sizes,  to  suit  anything,  from  a  Rose 
tree  upwards.  Size  1,  which  is  [in  in  width  and  Gin  in  length, 
costs  Is.  3d.  per  dozen,  or  12s.  per  gross ;  w'hile  size  5,  w'hich  i.b 
I  jin  by  18in,  oo,sts  2s.  9d.  per  dozen,  or  30s.  per  gross.  Sample 
bands  of  each  size  may  be  had,  post  free,  for  Is.  These  Ties  are 
obtainable  from  all  nursprynien  and  horticultural  sundriesmen, 
or  direct  from  the  sole  maker,  Mr.  E.  "C.  Lawson,  32,  Ashley 
Road,  Hornsey  Rise^  London,  N. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
HOUSE. — The  tree.s  must  now  be  started  to  ripen  the  fruit  in 
May,  when  the  varieties  consist  of  Hale’s  Early,  Condor,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and  Dymoiid  Peaches,  with 
Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Humboldt,  and 
Dryden  Nectarines.  The  very  early  varieties,  Alexander  or 
Waterloo,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Amsden  June  Peaches,  Avith 
Cardinal  Nectarines,  need  not  be  started  until  the'  new  year  to 
ripen  at  the  time  named.  The  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  for  brown  aphis,  and  if  there  be  the  least  trace  of  the 
pests  the  affected  parts  should  be  brushed  over  the  same  way  as 
the  growths  Avith  tobacco  AAater,  and  the  house  fumigated  on  tAVo 
consecutive  eA'enings  Avith  tobacco  paper  or  vaporised  Avith  nico¬ 
tine.  If  the  roof  lights  haAm  been  draAvn  off,  the  border  Avill 
have  been  thoroughly  moistened  doAvn  to  the  drainage,  but  there 
must  not  be  any  mistake  about  this,  for  it  is  important  that  the 
trees  have  sufficient  Avater  at  the  roots,  therefore  if  any  doubt 
exists  on  that  point  give  a  thorough  Avatering,  or  apply  liquid 
manure  for  the  benefit  of  Aveakly  trees.  Fire  heat  need  only  be 
employed  at  night  to  exclude  frost,  and  by  day  te  ensure  a 
temperature  of  oOdeg.  Commence  ventilating  at  oOdeg,  and 
close  the.  house  at  that  temperature,  ventilating  fully  Avithout 
loAvering  the  temperature  beloAV  oOdeg  in  the  daytime. 

Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  fiije 
days  until  the  buds  begin  to  shoAv  colour,  but  then  (and  on  dull 
days  prior  thereto)  discontinue  the  syringing,  yet  maintain  a 
genial  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and 
borders  on  bright  mornings  and  fine  afternoons,  admitting  a 
little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Aim  at  bringing 
the  trees  on  gradually  to  secure  Avell-developed  blossoms,  strong 
in  the  stamens,  Avith  anthers  laden  Avith  perfect  pollen,  and  the 
pi.stils  stout,  Avell  advanced  aboAm  the  ovaryq  and  perfect  for  fer¬ 
tilisation.  These,  hoAvcAmr,  Avill  be  perfect  or  imperfect  as  they 
are  formed  in  embryo  in  the  previou-s  season,  but  they  can  be 
enfeebled  by  bringing  them  on  too  rapidly,  and  made  thin  in 
the  petals,  Aveak  in  stamens,  and  slender  in  pi.stil,  with  ill- 
deA'eloped  oAmry,  by  not  affording  time  for  their  perfect  deA'elop- 
ment. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— Trees  started 
early  in  the  year,  and  of  the  old  forcing  A'arieties,  must  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible.  This  is  best  effected  by  keeping  the  roof 
light  off  the  house  until  the  time  of  starting.  The  severest 
weather  does  not  injure  the  Avood  or  buds,  and  the  trees  are 
then  in  perfect  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  our  climate. 
Pruning  will  have  been  attended  to,  Avhich  is  a  light  affair  Avhere 
proper  attention  ha.s  been  given  to  disbudding  and  cutting  out, 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  useless  wood.  The  trees,  hoAv- 
CA'er,  must  be  examined  to  remoA'e  Avood  not  required  and  that 
OA'erlooked  during  groAvth.  Brown  scale  is  sometimes  trouble¬ 
some,  and  it  is  impatient  of  extremes.  Syringing  Avith  Avater 
at  a  temperature  of  140deg  to  1.50deg  frees  the  branches  from  the 
pest,  but  the  AAater  must  not  be  used  excessivel.y,  it  sufficing 
to  rinse  every  part  Avith  hot  Avater.  Frost  also  has  a  decisive 
effect  on  broAvn  scale,  and  trees  exposed  in  the  rest-  season  are 
seldom  affected  with  it,  but  it  is  often  introduced  from  plant 
hou.ses  by  persons  in  charge  of  ventilation.  Trees  under  fixed 
roofs  may  be  cleansed  from  scale  by  Avashing  them  Avith  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  or  paraffin  soap,  4ozs  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  using 
a  stiffish  brush,  taking  care  not  to  di,slocate  the  buds.  Secure 
the  trees  to  the  trellis,  allowing  plenty  of  space  in  the  ties  for 
the  SAvelling  of  the  branches.  RemoAm  any  loo.se,  moist  soil  ; 
supply  fresh  loam,  not  more  than  2in  thick,  on  the  roots,  to 
which  add  a  quart  of  bonemeal,  a  similar  quantity  of  soot,  and 
double  the  amount  of  Avood  ashes  per  barroAvload,  the  AA’hole  Avell 
incorporated.  Mulching  the  surface  Avith  short  manure  should 
be  deferred  until  the  trees  are  someAvhat  adAmnced  in  groAvth. 
Houses  with  fixed  roofs  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent,  excepting  Avhen  severe  Aveatlicr 
prevails. 

HOUSES  STARTED  IN  FEBRUARY.— The  trees  started 
early  in  February  ripen  the  fruit  late  in  June  or  early  in  Jul.y, 
and  Avill  noAv  require  similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  those 
in  the  hou.se  to  be  started  at  the  new  year.  The  roof  lights  are 
very  much  better  remoA^ed,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use 
houses  of  the  kind  for  plants  requiring  protection  from  frost, 
especially  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  not  an  advisable  proceeding, 
for  the  Peach  trees  are  deprived  of  that  rest  so  essential  to 
success,  and  it  often  excites  them  prematurely,  being  then 
folloAved  by  a  check,  as  is  usually  caused  Avhen  the.  Chry.s- 
anthemums  are  over  by  throAving  the  house  open,  inducing  the 


buds  to  fall.  It  is  al'^o  a  bad  system  to  leave  houses  and  trees 
unattended  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  delay  is  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  red  spider  and  other  pests  to  find  safe  retreats.  The 
house,  therefore,  should  be  thoroughl.y  cleansed,  the  trees 
pruned,  readjusted  to  the  trellis,  and  every  needful  operation 
performed,  so  that  a  start  may  confidently  be  made  Avhen  the 
proper  time  arrives. 

HOUSES  STARTED  IN  MARCH. — The  trees  in  these  stiuc- 
tures  Avill  ripen  the  fruit  in  July  if  brought  forward  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  but  where  Avarmth  is  only  given  Avhen  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  and  to  secure  the  safet.y  of  the  young  fruit  from  frost, 
the  fruit  Avill  not  ripen  until  August  or  September  if  kept  cool, 
and  the  Anarieties  are  the  usual  midseason  ones.  The  house  may 
bo  a  Peach  case,  or  glass-covered  Avail,  Avith  sufficient  hot-Avater 
piping  to  exclude  frost ;  afford  a  genial  Avarmth  Avhen  the  trees 
near  blossom,  accelerating  the  ripening  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  ripening  the  Avood  in  cold  districts.  The  trees  are  now  leaf¬ 
less  Avhere  they  have  been  subjected  to  artificial  heat  to  ripen 
the  fruit  in  August,  and  should  undergo  the  operation  advised 
for  those  in  the  early  houses,  the  roof  lights  should  be  removed, 
the  hot-Avater  pipes  emptied,  leaving  the  lights  off  until  the 
blo.ssoms  shoAV  colour,  unless  it  is  desired  to  start  the  tree.s 
before.  If  the  lights  are  fixed,  the  ventilators  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  fullest  extent,  except  when  fro.st  prevails. 

LATEST  HOUSES. — Late  Peaches  are  quite  as  valuable  as 
early  ones,  considering  that  they  are  had  at  much  less  cost,  for 
all  that  is  required  for  late  houses  is  a  gentle  Avarmth  in  the  hot- 
Avater  pipes  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  not  ahvays  heat  at  those 
times.  The  fruit  are  noble  at  dessert,  and,  when  Avell  done, 
good  in  quality.  Make  no  attempt  to  remove  the  leaves  until 
they  part  readily  from  the  trees  by  shaking  the  trellis.  Cut 
out  all  the  wood  that  has  borne  fruit,  and  all  superfluous 
groAvths.  Do  not  alloAV  the  soil  to  become  very  dry,  but,  if 
necessary,  give  Avater  to  moisten  the  soil  down  to  the  drainage. 
Keep  the  house  cool  by  free  ventilation,  clearing  away  the  leaves 
as  they  fall.  Trees  that  groAv  too  luxuriantly  should  be  rooU 
prunecl  and  lifted  Avhilst  the  leaves  are  upon  them ;  but  the 
Avood  being  unripe,  they  must  not  be  lifted  until  the  leaves 
have  for  the  most  part  fallen,  or  the  unripe  Avood  Avill  shrivel 
and  die.  If  the  Avood  does  not  ripen  Avell,  turn  the  heat  on  by 
day  Avith  moderate  ventilation,  and  shut  it  off  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  to  have  the  pipes  cool  by  night,  and  then  open  all  the  ven¬ 
tilators,  unless  frost  prevails,  Avhen  ventilate  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  foliage  is  detrimental 
to  the  tree’s  health. — St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

CELERY. — Further  groAvth  Avill  not  be  made  by  the  main 
crops  of  Celery,  espe'cially  those  Avhich  are  noAv  of  large  size, 
hence  the  final  earthing  should  be  carried  out,  if  not  already 
done.  Plenty  of  soil  should  be  Avorked  round  the  plants,  draw¬ 
ing  the  stems  closely  together  to  prevent  it  entering  the  hearts. 
Bank  the  soil  well  up  towards  the  top.s,  leaving  about  6in  of 
leaves  or  tops  visible.  The  later  roAvs  of  Celery  should  be  earthed 
in  proportion  to  their  size.  For  the  present  it  Ls  not  advisable 
to  carry  the  soil  aboA^e  the  heart  leaves.  In  mild  Aveather  the 
plants  will  advance  in  size,  but  growth  is  very  sIoav  noAv,  and 
small  plants  Avill  never  become  large;  but  if  short  and  sturdy 
plants  are  Avell  blanched  the  quality  is  good. 

SEAKALE. — The  foliage  of  Seakalo  having  noAV  all  died 
doAvn,  it  is  necessary  to  rake  it  off  the  beds.  Then  lift  a  portion 
of  the  roots,  and  select  the  best  and  strongest  central  main 
rO'Ots  with  a  Avell  developed  croAvn  to  each,  and  lay  in  moist 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  u.sing  them  for  forcing  in  a  short  time. 
This  is  better  than  Avaiting  until  they  are  actually  required. 
In  trimming  the  roots  for  forcing  purposes  there  will  be  a 
number  of  the  slenderer  portions  Avhich  are  of  no  present  use. 
They  may,  lioAvever,  be  prepared  as  planting  roots.  Cut  them 
to  a  uniform  lengtli  of  Gin,  utilising  all  those  of  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  top  froni  the 
bottom,  cut  the  former  straight  across  and  the  latter  slantingly. 
Lay  them  in  a  moist  soil,  or  sand,  in  a  sheltered  place  outdoors, 
and  by  April  a  ring  of  groAvth  Avill  be  forming,  and  they  may  bo 
planted. 

C’AULIFLOWERS  AND  EARLY  BROCCOLI.- If  any  heads 
of  CaulifloAver  still  remain  it  Avill  be  advisable  to  lift  the  plants 
and  place  under  shelter.  Pull  up  and  destroy  the  old  stumps. 
Early  Broccoli  Avhich  may  be  just  beginning  to  form  heads,  must 
have  these  protected  from  heavy  damp  and  frost.  This  may  best 
be  done  by  breaking  some  leaves  OAmr  them,  though  plants  Avith 
finely  developed  heads,  or  promising  such,  may  be  lifted  and 
laid  in  under  coAmr. 

BEET. — Recently  lifted  Beetroots,  having  noAV  become  dried, 
tliey  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place,  betAveen  layers  of  dry 
soil  or  ashes.  Ai-range  the  croAvns  outAvards.  When  stored  in 
damp  material  young  rootlets  are  encouraged,  Avhich  in  time 
become  ver>'  strong,  and  are  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
roots.  In  the  event  of  all  the  roots  not  being  lifted,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  do  so  before  seA’ere  frosts  occur. 
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CARllOTS. — These  roots  are  better  out  of  the  ground  and 
placed  in  a  cool  store.  It-  is  not  important  to  dry  them  so 
thoroughly,  but  they  must  ratlier  be  on  the  dry  side  than  the 
Avet  side,  as  if  stored  in  heaps  for  any  length  of  time  rootlets 
will  be  emitted. 

POTATOES. — The  stores  of  tubers  liaA'ing  now  become  to 
a  great  extent  dry,  should  be  examined  for  any  indications  of 
disease  in  the  tubers.  This  is  important,  as  any  infected  speci¬ 
mens  Avill  soon  damage  others.  Remove  the  small  tubers,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  selection  for  saving  for  seed  ma,v  be  made. 
Tubers  intended  for  table  use  must  have  light  excluded  from 
them,  and  additional  coA'ering  given  when  severe  frosts  are 
imminent. 

PARSLEY. — Pick  out  all  yellow  leaves  and  unsuitable 
foliage  from  the  Parsley  bed.  The  beds  of  autumn  seedlings 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  A  few  strong  plants  may  be 
lotted  for  taking  under  coA'er  in  seA'ere  Aveather,  but  the  beds 
of  plants  must  be  also  protected. 

WINTER  GREENS. — SaAmys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole, 
and  Broccoli,  having  a  proportion  of  yelloAv  leaA’es  hanging  about 
them,  shoulci  have  these  cleared  off,  and  the  plants  made  tid,v 
for  the  Avinter.  Weeds,  Avhich  haA'e  groAvn  luxuriantlj"  and 
revelled  in  the  damp,  should  not  be  alloAved  to  choke  the 
plants  and  disfigure  the  ground. 

TRENGHING  GROUND.— Some  portion  of  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  should  be  deeply  trenchect  each  season.  Where  the  ground 
lias  not  been  moved  for  years  to  a  fair  depth,  bastard  trenching, 
Avhich  consists  of  deep  digging  Avithout  changing  the  position 
of  the  spits,  .shouhl  be  adopted.  This  obviates  bringing  inert 
soil  to  the  surface  aud  burying  the  best. — E.  D.  S. 


Trade  Notes. 


Roses  ;  The  “  Dean’s  Collection.” 

Referring  to  our  remarks  on  page  397  in  the  notice  of  the 
Ver,v  ReA'.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Colchester,  Avrite  to  sat'  that  they  alone  supply  the  .selection 
termed  the  “  Dean’s  collection.” 

John  Russell,  Brentiwood. 

AVe  have  receiA'ed  the  folloAving  letter  from  the  Essex  Nur¬ 
series,  Brentwood: — “Permit  me  to  point  out  that  in  your 
notice  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  great  shoAv  at 
the  Palace,  you  haA’e  credited  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond, 
Avith  the  display  of  a  hardy  group,  Avhereas  it  Avas  my  exhibit, 
‘John  Russell,  BrentAvood.’  The  firms  are  noAV  independent  of 
each  other.  I  trust  that  you  Avill  kindly  correct  this. — J. 
Russell.” 

Timber  Growing  on  a  Commercial  Scale. 

Me.ssrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  of  1,  AA'aterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
in  sending  us  their  catalogue  of  forest  trees  and  other  nursery 
stock,  draAv  attention  to  their  remarks  made  on  the  first  feAv 
pages  of  the  catalogue.  All  avIio  secure  one  of  these  catalogues 
can  read  the  letter  in  extenso,  and  Ave  may  only  notice  in  this 
place  that  Messrs.  Dickson.s  are  eager  to  see  the  prepositions 
made  b,A'  the  recent  Departmental  Committee  on  Forestry  made 
effectiA’e.  Great  Britain  has  tAvent.y-one  million  acres  of  Avaste 
or  idle  land,  and  their  afforestation  is  a  matter  of  “  grave 
national  concern.”  The  firm  also  refer  to  the  Common  Larch 
“  canker,”  and  they  suggest  as  a  substitute  to  the  Common  or 
European  Larch  the  Japane.se  Larch  (Larix  leptolepis).  This  is 
a  cjuick  and  vigorous  groAver,  and  c^uite  hard.v. 

Leek  Show  at  Kelso,  N.6. 

The  firm's  annual  open  Lyon  Leek  Competition  took  p’acs 
AA'ithin  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather  (incorporated 
Avith  Stuart  and  Mein),  and  Avas  again  an  unqualified  success. 
There  Avere  nine  prizes  offered,  and  the  conditions  AAcre  that 
each  exhibit  should  comprise  three  Leeks,  groAvn  from  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  firm.  Exhibits  Avere  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  even  from  as  far  south  as  Devonshire  and  CornAAall. 
In  all  there  Avere  thirty-six  lots  shoAvn,  and  they  made  a  A’ery 
attractiA’e  display,  the  qualit.v  and  size  of  most  of  the  exhibits 
testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the“  Lyon  ”  A-ariety.  The  fir.st 
prize  lot,  shOAvn  by  Mr.  Hood,  Dryburgh,  contained  three  re¬ 
markably  good  and  evenly-groAvn  Leeks,  the  blanched  poi’tions 
of  Avhich  Avere  nearly  18in  in  length,  being  at  the  same  time 
clo.se  and  fine  in  texture.  The  second  prize  lot,  belonging  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Har  rison,  Lauder,  although  not  so  evenly  clraAvn  as 
the  first,  Avere  also  A'ery  fine,  and  one  of  the  three,  Avhichi  had 
fully  18in  of '  blanch,  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
folloAving  Avere  the  lirizeAvinners  : — 1,  R.  Hood,  Dryburgh,  St. 
BosAvells;  2,  A.  J.  Harrison,  Lauder;  3,  W.  Moore,  NuiiAvick 
Gardens ;  4,  John  AVightman,  Eslington  Park  Gardens,  North¬ 
umberland ;  0,  AA'.  Hodgson,  Prudhoe;  6,  James  Steel,  Kelso; 
7,  Thomas  Fairbairn,  Benrig  Gardens,  St.  BosAvells :  8,  Thomas 
AA'atson,  Cannongate,  AhiAvick ;  9,  R.  T.  Rae,  SunlaAvs,  Kelso  ; 
specially  commended  for  quality,  J.  M.  Burkett,  Dunfermline. 
The  judges  AAere  Messi’s.  Charles  Street,  Floors  Castle  Gardens, 
and  AAhlliam  Chaplin,  SpringAvood  Park  Gardens. — (‘‘Kelso 
Mail.”) 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  CIiambers,  Fleet  .Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  oho  Avill  AA-rite  pri\'ately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  Ave  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  AA  ell-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  floAATrs  Ave  do  not  name. 

GARRYA  ELLIPTTCA  FRUITING  (J.  S.).— It  is  compara- 
tiv’cly  rare  for  Garrya.  elliptica  to  produce  fruit,  as  it  is  dioeeioms 
— :that  is,  bears  the  male  and  femalei  floAvers  on  different  plants, 
and  the  male  plant  is  the  one  chiefly  grown.  Are  you  sure  that 
your  plant  is  the  true  G.  elliptica.^ 

BOOK  ON  AMIGETABLE'GROAVING  (Juvenile).— “  Beckett’s 
A'egetable  Growing  for  Exhibition,”  published  by  Alessrs. 
AV.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge,  148  and  149,  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C*.,  price  3s.  tid.  ;  or  if  you  require  a  smaller  Avork, 
A’^egetable  C’ulture,”  by  A.  Dean,  F.R.H.S.,  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co^,  London,  price  Is. 

ACACIA  DRl  MMONDI :  BUDS  FALLING  (Puzzled).— 
“AVould  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal 
the  rda.son  of  Acacia  Drummondi  dropping  the  buds?  It  is  in  a 
cool  house,'  potted  in  peat  and  sand,  and  the  roots  are  appa¬ 
rently  healthy.” 

[AA"e  cannot  explain  the  cause  other  than  that  the  .soil  in 
Avhich  they  are  groAving  must  ha\’e  been  too  much  dried  at  some 
recent  date.  This  might  cause  a  sudden  change  in  th^  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plant. — Ed.] 

CROSS  BETAVEEN  RASPBERRY  AND  BLACKBERRY 
(0.  J.  D.) — You  allude  to  the  Loganberry,  Avhich  is  a 
cross  betAvecn  a  Raspberiy  and  a  Blackberry,  the  former  being 
the  seed  bearer,  or  a  Raspberiy  crossed  by  a  Blackberry.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  borne  in  clusters,  and  is  long  and  dark  in  colour, 
AA’ith  a  sharp  acidity  Avhen  half  ripe,  but  of  a  rich  flaA’our  Avhen 
black,  Avhen  it  is  fit  for  the  dessert.  It  bears  A’ery  freely  treated 
like  a  Raspberry.  The  Loganberry  is  shoAvn  natural  size  in  the 
Journal  of  Hnr'ticuUurc,  October  8,  1903,  page  329. 

CROSS  BETAVEEN  RASPBERRY  AND  STRAAVBERRY 
(Idem). — You  may  secure  plants  from  any  of  our  advertisers  avIio- 
are  fruit  gioAvers.  You  Avill  find  the  hybrid  a  cUvarf  groAving 
(1ft)  subject,  Avith  Raspberry-like  foliage.  It  has  a  bushy  habit. 
The  fruits  are  Ijke  StraAvberries,  very  gritty  (from  the  seeds) 
and  insipid.  It  is  someiAvhat  ornamental,  but  Avill  not  furnish  a 
useful  de.ssert. 

CHRYSANTHEMUAI  RUST  (D.). — Yes,  the  fungus  is  bad 
in  many  places,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  So  far  as  Ave 
knoAV  the  best  prec’entive  treatment  is  spraying  at  inteiA’als, 
dating  from  the  groAvth  of  neiv  leaves,  Avith  potassium  sulphide 
solution,  aaIucIi  not  only  destroys  the  rust  spores,  but  also  those 
of  other  fungus  pe.sts  that  attack  Chrysanthemums.  RemoA’ing 
IcaA’es  or  plants  shoAving  the  slightest  trace  of  the  disease  is 
excellent  practice'.  The  fungus,  iioav  recogni.sed  as  Puccinia 
Chrysanthemi,  is  as  commonly  seen  in  the  rust  stage  as  Uredo 
Chrysanthe’ini,  as  first  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Hnrticuliure  in 
1897,  and  .shown  in  the  number  for  October  13,  1898.  page  285, 
has  no  connection  Avith  the  fungus  found  on  HaAvlvAveed  (Hiera- 
cium),  being  more  closely  related  to,  if  not  a  form  of  Puccinia 
tanaceti.  Where  the  disease  has  existed  it  is  very  important 
to  destroy  all  leaves  likely  to  produce  or  contain  telentospoi-es, 
otherAviso  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  practically  certain. 
The  uredo  form  continues  in  the  living  leaA'es  of  plants  groAvn 
under  glass  during  the  Avinter,  hence  a  careful  look-out  for  the 
fungus  must  be  constantly  kept,  and  the  affected  leaA'es  collected 
and  burnt  before  the  pustules  burst  and  liberate  the  spores. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  i'll  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number,  (S.  B.). — 1,  Pelargonium  citriodorum ;  2,  P. 
tomentosuin ;  3,  Reidia  glaueescens ;  4,  C  roton  (C  odiseum)  Reedi. 
(F.  J.  T.).— 1,  Crocus  dainascena;  2, Rudbeckia digitata  (late  flowering); 
3,  Chrysogonum  virginicum.  (B.  P.). — 1,  Muehlenbechia  A'arians;  2, 
Alagnoiia  grandiflora;  3.  Kadsura  chinensis.  (W.  L.).— 1  and  4, 
Lastrea  filix’inas  (male  Fern);  2  and  3,  Lastrea  dilitata  (Broad 
Buckler  Fern) ;  5.  Polypodium  A'ulgare  (common  Polypody) ;  6,  Arbutos 
Adrachne. 


Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

Alessrs.  AV.  Clibran  A  Hou,.A\tvme\iam.— Chrysanthemums. 
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Weather  Notes. 


Devonshire. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Westward  Ho 
(Devon),  and  from  its  eontents  it  would  appear  that  even  in  that 
most  favoured  part  of  the  kingdom  the  evil  effects  of  the  past 
weather  have  been  felt.  He  .says,  “Rain,  rain  every  day,  and 
plenty  of  it.”  He  also  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  great  gale 
in  September,  which  must  have  been  decidedly  more  severelj' 
felt  there  than  in  Scotland.  He  says  it  had  a  curious  effect  upon; 
the  foliage  of  trees.  The  leaves  afterwards  turned  almost  black, 
and  had  the  appearance  as  if  burned  by  fire,  and  after  a  few 
days  began  to  fall  off,  so  that  all  the  trees  were  practically  bare 
by  the  middle  of  October.  “  And  now,”  he  says,  “  a  good  many 
are  springing  into  bud  again,  and  we  have  a  Pear  tree  in  full 
bloom,  with  Lilac  trees  all  budding.”  My  friend  also  says  the.v, 
had  little  or  no  fruit  in  the  garden,  though  it  is  full  of  fipe 
bearing  Apple  and  Pear  trees. — D.  C. 

October  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  South,  total  thirteen 
days.  The  total  rainfall  w^as  .5.6oinv  this  fell  on  tw'enty-nine 
da.ys,  and  is  2.57in  above  the  average  for  the  month.  This  is, 
the  greatest  amount  recorded  for  one  month  since  October,  1892, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  dajvs  recorded  here  for  one 
month;  details  previous  to  1877  are  mis.sing.  Barometer 
(corrected  and  reduced) :  Highe.st  reading,  30.078in  on  the  18th, 
at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  28.947in  on  the  12th  at  9  p.m. 
Thermometer :  Highest  in  the  shade,  64deg  on  the  1st  and  3rd  ; 
lowest,  33deg  on  the  24th;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  o6.4.5deg; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  44.67deg;  mean  temperature  of  the 
month,  50.56deg;  lowmst  on  the  grass,  31deg  on  the  24th; 
highest  in  the  sun,  llGdeg  on  the  3rd;  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth  at  3ft,  .52.80deg.  All  the  mean  temperatures  are  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average.  Total  sunshine,  92  hours  50  minutes, 
which  is  nearly  two  hours  above  the  average  for  the  month  ; 
there  were  four  sunle.ss  days.  There  has  been  no  fro.st  here  this 
autumn  to  destroy  tender  plants,  and  Dahlias,  Heliotrope,  and 
others  are  now  (November  3)  full  of  flowers  outdoors. — W.  H. 
Diveks. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

1  on  Grass. 

November. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft, 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry  ’ 
Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulh. 

CD 

(U 

bC 

S 

<43 

CD 

(D 

O 

J 

Sunday  ...  ] 
Monday  ...  5 
Tuesday...  3 
Wed’sday 
Thursday  5 
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Except  for  seme  rain  cn  the  2nd  inst..  the  weather  has  been  dry 
but  dull,  with  mere  or  less  fog  on  three  days. 
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Damp,  misty  weather  has  been  the  feature  of  the  past  eveek,  with 
small  cpiantities  of  rain  on  six  days. 


Weather,  Roses,  and  Bees  at  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 

Since  I  wrote  a  fortnight  ago  the  weather  has  not  improved. 
The  last  week  of  October  gave  us  an  additional  figure  to  the 
month’s  rainfall.  From  figures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  my 
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good  friend  Mr.  Lyon,  of  The  Gardens,  Pollok  Castle,  I  learn 
that  the  rainfall  for  October  was  lO.odjin,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  extraordinary  fall.  I  also  learned  that  the  largest  falls 
were  registered  on  the  5th  (0.89),  Yth  (1.15)  15th  (0.58),  16th 
(0.50),  17th  (0.34),  25th  (0.53D,  and  28th  (0.56^in)  respectively. 
There  were  only  two  dry  days  in  the  month,  viz.,  10th  and  18th. 
With  the  approacli  of  November,  it  was  hoped  that  a  change 
would  set  in,  but  so  far  no  improvement,  sunshine  and  rain 
alternately.  The  harvest  now  is  a  word  of  the  past,  although 
there  is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  out  in  the  fields, 
but  what  is  it  like?  Rubbish.  It  will  possibly  do  for  manure. 
Although  the  farmers  here  have  felt  a  little  loss,  yet  awa.v 
farther  North  I  learn  that  losses  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  caused.  Not  for  many  years  has  such  a  time 
been  experienced. 

,  ■  The  gardens  and  fields  are  still  looking  fresh,  but  the  leaves 
are  now  well  off  the  trees.  The  ground,  however,  is  “  water¬ 
logged,”  and  any  alteration  to  be  made  now  will  require  to  be 
delayed.  Roses  that  were  ordered  have  arrived  from  the  nur¬ 
sery,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  flbfore  planting  can  be  com¬ 
menced.  There  are  still  a  good  few-  Rose  blooms  in  the  garden  : 
Hayward,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Helen  Keller,  and  Piganeau  are 
specially  fine ;  while  Testout,  Grant,  Grolez,  and  Antoine 
Rivoire  are  exceptionally  pretty  for  the  time  of  year.  Rivoire  is 
under  glass  globes,  which  is  the  only  way  a  good  bloom  can  be 
secured  in  damp  weather.  The  same  remarks  appl,v  to  Bessie 
Brown.  A  look  round  the  apiaiy  on  Saturday  last  satisfied  us 
that  stores  were  plentiful,  and  with  the  protection  of  rainproof 
covers  the  bees  should  winter  well.— N.  R,  November  14,  1903. 


The  Agricultural  Census  of  1901. 


We  should  perhaps,  say,  the  census  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  We  are  now'  in  a  position  to  know'  exactly  how 
we  stand  in  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  employed  as 
against  this  time  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  felt  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  labour  question,  and  we  have  seen  on  every 
hand  what  a  lack  there  has  been  of  suitable  workmen.  At 
the  present  time  the  labour  question  is,  to  many  of  us,  of 
vital  importance,  and  w'e  do  not  know  where  to  turn  to  find 
hands  to  get  us  through  the  press  of  work  before  the 
severe  weather  stops  all  but  the  most  urgent  work  on  the 
land.  With  the  increased  demand  come  larger  wages,  and 
just  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  can  ill  afford  an  extra 
halfpenny.  Women  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  2s.  for  a  day  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and  lasting 
till  4,  is  a  good  wage.  Indeed,  to-day  we  saw  women  well 
on  towards  their  homes  at  4.10.  Boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
school  ask,  and  get.  Is.  8d.  ;  and  still  at  these  wages  both 
wrmen  and  young  folks  are  scarce.  Many  Irishmen  come 
over  for  the  tw'O  harvests,  that  of  corn  and  Potatoes  ,  but 
the  season  has  been  so  delayed  that  they  will  stay  with  us 
no  longer,  and  are  off  in  flights  like  the  sw’allows. 

Mr.  Druce,  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  has  brought  together 
some  figures  that  he  finds  in  the  census  returns,  and  which 
show  dearly  how  we  stand.  He  takes  fifty  years,  and  we 
see  how  the  population,  as  a  whole,  has  increased,  and  m 
some  sections  the  increase  has  been  very  little  ,  in  otheis 
there  is  but  a  decrease  to  record.  In  1851,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  eighteen  millions,  two  millions  were  of  the 
agricultural  class.  In  1901,  out  of  a  population  of  32^ 
millions,  rather  more  than  one  million  are  agricul¬ 
turists  ;  or,  to  put  it  very  plainly,  that  all  may  comprehend 
—In  1851,  one  person  out  of  every  nine  was  employed  in 
agriculture,  as  against  one  person  in  thirty-two  in  1901. 
'.me  number  of  labourers  has  diminished  even  more,  for  in 
1851  we  find  1,250,000,  as  against  609,000  in  1901,  less  than 
half ! 

Now  this  shortage  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  turning  of  arable  land  to 
grass!  From  1891  to  1901,  the  agricultural  population  has 
decreased  15A  per  cent.  The  urban  districts  have  increased 
1.5j,  and  the“rural  districts  have  increased  three  per  cent. 
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(N.B. — The  rural  and  agricultural  population  must  not  be 
confounded ;  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  for  the 
country  is  the  retreat  of  (1)  those  out  of  business,  (2)  of 
those  who  go  to  and  from  their  work,  (3)  of  miners  and 
other  w'orkers  that  are  not  of  the  agricultural  class  at  all. 

The  number  of  farmers  proper  have  fluctuated  a  good 
deal  during  the  fifty  years.  In  1861 — 71,  their  numbers 
increased  as  compared  with  ’51  ;  they  went  down  iu  ’81  and 
’91,  touching  their  lowest  point  in  ’91,  and  they  have  risen 
again  in  ’01.  This,  and  the  fact  that  we  find  so  many 
relatives  of  farmers  as  assistants,  points  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  farmers  are  holding  lessened  areas,  and  are 
employing  relatives  rather  than  outside  help,  i.e.,  they  are 
doing  the  work  within  themselves,  and  forming  a  class  of 
men  who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  hard-wmrking  of  any  com¬ 
munity.  Probably  in  many  instances  the  farais  are  their 
own,  and  it  is  only  by  the  means  above  indicated  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  We  know  many 
instances  of  sons  and  daughters  working  for  nominal  wages, 
or  perhaps,  barely  more  than  their  keep,  just  because  they 
have  honest  pride  enough  to  wish  to  keep  the  bit  of  land 
intact.  Farm  bailiffs  are  on  the  increase  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  name  “farm  bailiff  ”  reads  differently  in 
various  neighbourhoods.  “  Farm  Bailiff  ”  proper,  ranks 
rather  above  a  “  foreman,”  and  the  name  implies  a  superior 
class  of  men  who  are  managing  land  under  the  landlord, 
rather  than  the  tenant,  and  this  would  suggest  that  land¬ 
lords  have  a  good  deal  of  land  in  their  own  hands  at  present. 
We  hardly  think  this  is  the  case ;  certainly  not  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Mr.  Druce  thinks  the  drop  of  22  per  cent,  of  labourers 
and  shepherds  during  the  last  ten  years  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  census  was  taken  during  the  period 
when  we  had  so  many  men  (reservists)  out  with  the  forces 
in  South  Africa.  We  do  not  think  that  would  affect  shep¬ 
herds,  We  do  think  that  on  many  farms,  from  motives  of 
economy,  the  foreman  and  shepherd  are  combined  in  one 
person.  The  percentage  of  arable  laid  down  to  pasture 
during  the  like  period  (ten  years)  has  been  six  per  cent. 
The  tendency  of  making  small  farms  or  letting  farms  to 
men  in  a  lower  grade  of  life  than  formerly  all  tends  to  the 
lessenirig  of  the  demand  for  labourers.  These  men  have  to 
keep  down  expenses  to  the  lowest  point,  and  to  do  so  they 
first  cut  off  supeidluous  labour  (or  what  they  think  super¬ 
fluous),  and  then  cut  off  all  the  manurial  agents  they  dare. 
There  is  very  little  intensive  farming ;  now  the  farms  are 
run  more  on  the  American  system,  and  are  all  for  utility  as 
against  beauty  and  mere  neatness.  We  are  sorry  for 
this,  for  the  neat  picturesqueness  of  an  English  farmer  is 
very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  what  strikes  a  foreigner 
so  forcibly.  We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think 
certain  “  faddy  ”  men  have  run  up  their  labour  bill  too 
much.  They  could  still  have  had  things  well  done  had  they 
paid  more  attentioii  to  details  themselves ;  insisted  on  more 
punctual  arrivals  in  the  morning,  and  not  overlooked 
early  departures.  There  is  much  more  time  and  money 
lost  in  this  way  than  can  be  easily  calculated.  Such  irregu¬ 
larities  are  not  for  one  moment  allowed  in  factories  or 
mills :  it  is  only  the  easy-going  farmer  who  gets  victimised, 
and  he  has  but  himself  to  blame  for  much  of  it. 

We  see  the  farmer  is  blamed  for  his  apathy  in  not  giving 
more  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  dairy  work.  The 
better  class  of  cheeses — for  instance,  those  that  we  find  at 
the  good  hotel  or  the  fashionable  club.  The  irony  is  that 
we  let  the  foreigner  seize  and  hold  this  market,  and  we 
hardly  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  till  this  question  of 
agricultural  population  rights  itself  a  little.  Cows  may  be 
fed  and  milked,  and  the  milk  despatched  to  some  great 
centre,  and  in  this  w’e  see  the  minimum  of  labour  with  the 
maximum  of  profit  ;  but  it  comes  about  that  if  the  farmer 
wishes  to  convert  this  milk  into  cheese  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  great  difficulty.  Unless  his  own  family  will 
undertake  the  work,  it  must  go  undone.  True,  the  rush  of 
work  is  during  the  summer  months  alone  ;  but  it  matters 
little  when  it  is,  if  he  can  get  no  one  to  do  it.  We  know 
ourselves  of  a  case  where  all  the  summer  milk  was  turned 
into  most  excellent  Stilton,  but  this  was  only  because  the 
mistress  worked  like  a  slave  herself,  being  in  her  dairy  daily 
bv  6  a.m.,  if  not  earlier.  She  could  get  no  servants  to  help, 
and.  by-and-bye,  had  to  give  it  up,  the  strain  being  too 
much,  taken  in  connection  with  her  other  household  duties. 
Why  cannot  some  of  those  young  women  who  flock  into 
towns  and  make  indifferent  dressmakers  and  badly  paid 
shop  assistants  turn  their  hand  and  attention  to  this 
industry?  But  they  won’t,  preferring  anything  to  a  country 


life.  It  is  a  soz’t  of  madness  we  cannot  understand,  and  we 
fear  it  is  growing. 

We  have  seen  this  yeai’,  for  the  first  time  during  a  long 
life,  the  meets  of  various  hounds  postponed,  not  on  account 
of  the  frost,  but  because  the  ground  w'as  too  wet  for  sport, 
and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  harming  the  crops.  This 
gives  some  idea  of  the  universal  deluge,  a  deluge 
unequalled  certainly  during  the  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
Shall  we  need  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  farmer  ?  Do 
all  that  “ride  to  hounds”  choose  their  road  as  carefully  as 
possible?  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  on  soB 
land  a  horse’s  foot  does  positive  harm  in  beating  and 
solidifying,  and  this  on  bare  fallows ;  but  must  the  harm  be 
on  fields  of  freshly  sown  Wheat  or  over  young  seeds  ?  It 
is  not  one  solitary  horseman,  but  the  “  fields  ”  of  to-day  are 
so  immense,  and,  we  fear,  many  of  them  come  only  for  a 
gallop.  There  are  acres  of  Mangolds  yet  unpulled,  and 
though  the  Mangold  is  hardier  than  of  yore,  it  is  not 
improved  by  a  great  piece  being  punched  out  of  its  side  by 
an  iron  shoe.  If  men  would  only  believe  it,  “  the  going  ” 
is  much  easier  on  the  headland,  and  the  damage  done  far 
less.  We  hear  a  whisper  that  the  fair  sex  is  the  most  to 
blame,  and  if  so,  we  fear  that  these  words  of  ours  won’t 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  chief  delinquent. 

As  to  fences,  and  the  damage  done  to  them  (if  we  dare 
make  the  suggestion),  a  few  hand  gates  might  do  much  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  Need  we  say  that  we  hope  all 
strands  of  dangerous  wire  are  now  removed  from  along  the 
tops  of  the  fences  ?  On  whom  this  duty  and  expense  falls 
is  still  a  debated  question  ;  but  we  think  that  as  hunting  is 
the  sport  of  rich  men,  and  the  present-day  farmer  is  a  poor 
man,  the  expense  should  come  out  of  the  hunt  fund.  We 
were  amused  the  other  day  by  the  statement  that  fox¬ 
hunting  was  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  poultry  rearing, 
and  the  reason  of  our  great  lack  of  eggs  !  “  Credat  Judaeus.” 
If  there  is  a  real  and  true  desire  to  keep  poultry,  foxes  wdll 
prove  no  bar.  We  whisper  it,  but  we  believe  the  fact  impli¬ 
citly,  that  foxes  are  often  blamed  for  the  destruction  of 
poultry  that  is  yet  to  be  hatched ! 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

Although  we  have  had  very  little  rain  since  our  last,  the  land 
has  not  dried  much.  We  have  had  three  nights’  frost,  rising 
from  three  degrees  of  frost  to  eight,  and  though  it  added  to  the 
anxiety  of  Potato  growers  with  crops  still  unlifted,  it  would 
probably  do  considerable  good.  Wet  pastures  will  now  be  safer 
to  run  -sheep  on  as  regards  the  danger  from  liver  fluke,  though 
the  animals  will  be  better  on  sounder  land  until  after  Christmas 
if  it  can  be  managed. 

We  notice  a  few  Potato  pies  being  soiled  up.  We  hope  there 
may  not  be  many  bad  ones,  or  the  closing-up  now  may  be  im¬ 
politic.  No  doubt  the  frost  has  given  a  warning  note,  but  we 
seldom  have  frosts  -so  early  which  are  severe  enough  to  go 
through  a  good  covering  of  straw  batts.  Hands  are  too  scarce  at 
pre.sent  to  allow  of  turning  the  crops  over  and  taking  the  bad 
out. 

We  hear  of  fifteen  tons  of  Evergood  per  acre  being  grown, 
and  a-  portion  being  sold  at  £9  per  ton.  This  is  an  eight-acre 
field.  We  also  hear  of  three  bad  Northern  Stars  at  one  root, 
and  of  a  purchased  21b  lot  containing  one  veiy  bad  one.  These 
are  facts  we  can  vouch  for. 

W  e  are  Wheat  sowing,  but  it  is  very  heavy  work  for  the 
hor-ses  in  the  drill,  which  we  prefer  to  use  if  possible.  Some 
■farmers  are  thinly  ploughing  their  seed  Wheat  in  after  Potatoes, 
but  they  must  be  leaving  many  Potatoes  beneath  which  a  deeper 
ploughing  would  have  recovered. 

A  neighbour  is  taking  Carrots  up — a  fine  crop,  which  he  sold 
at  £26  per  acre.  Carrots  were  such  a  drug  last  year  that  very 
few  people  have  grown  any  ;  consequently  they  are  now  selling 
vei-y  well.  Next  year  it  will  be  a  case  of  enter  Carrots,  exit 
Potatoes. 

We  shall  defer  ploughing  fallows  down  for  winter  until  the 
water  has  had  greater  chance  to  drain  away,  and  shall  find  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  horses  in  carting  manure  on  to  the  seeds.  There 
will  also  be  -some  work  in  delivering  Barley  to  the  railway. 
Winnowing,  or  screening  the  corn,  is  occupying  the  time  of  some 
of  the  hands.  This  is  work  that  must  not  be  slipped,  if  we  are 
to  keep  a  good  name  with  the  buyers  on  the  market.  A 
“  small  ”  farmer  showed  us  the  other  day  a  delivery  order  for 
some  Barley  which  he  had  received  from  the  purchaser. 
“  Ficafie  dress  well,”  was  heavily  underlined.  That  Barley  was 
weighed  at  the  machine  tail, "and  never  dressed  at  all. 

Cattle  are  all  up  and  on  strictly  winter  keep.  Roots  are  good, 
but  hardly  ripe  enough.  The  cattle,  however,  seem  to  thrive, 
which  is,  so  far,  satisfactory.  We  shall  have  to  procure  a  supply 
of  poles  and  stakes,  as  the  time  for  repairing  fences  is  near  at 
hand. 


November  26,  1903. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


Pauls'  Rotal  Nursebies 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes' 

walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  We>t  Entrance  three 

minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  11  ail  way.  ' 

SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 

Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  on  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

CHERRIES— A  SPECIALITY  I 

Awarded  Silver  Banksian  and  Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medals  for  Collections  by  R.H  S. 

Gur  collection  is  complete  (over  £0  varieties).  Thousands  to 
•select  from,  very  strong  and  well  rooted.  Standards  from 
12/-,  15/-,  18/-  doz.  ;  Dwarf  Maidens,  three  and  more  shoots, 
9/-,  12/-  doz. ;  Dwarf  Trained,  2/-,  2/6  and  3/6  each  ;  Dw.arfs, 
two-year  heads,  suitable  for  pyramids,  10/-,  12/-  and  13/-  doz. 

List  Free  on  Application. 

W.  RAY  &  CO.,  Nurserymen,  TEYNHAM,  KENT 

GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong:  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 


/X./'Nw/  KA  ^ 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  White,  aftd  Blue  7  0  per  1000. 
Crocus,  all  colors  ...  ^  ...  5  '*  per  1000. 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  5 . 5/»  per  100. 

Horsefeldii  ..  •••  5/»  per  100. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  .  7  0  per  1000 

Glory  of  Leiden  NarcissnSi  4'  —  Od.  each. 

Madam  de  Graaff  _  ...  -•  3>  each. 

Sweet  Scented  Phea^diit  Eye 

Narcissus  ...  -.  5/»  &  7  Gper  1000. 

Mixed  Narcissi  ...  * .  5  •  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/.  &  10/.  per  1000. 

Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/.  per  100.  ^ 

Single  Lent  Lilies  3/0  per  loou 
Snowdrops  5<.  &  7/0  per  1000. 

Strawberry  Plants  I/,  per  100. 

-  SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE* 

ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &  Son  f  Nurseries.  Wisbech. 


,r-CLIBR>NS->, 

SEUCTte  TtEB. 

For  Avenue,  Street,  Park, 
or  Cemetery  Planting. 

X^OR  immediate  effect ;  all  are  grown 
singly,  regularly  transplanted,  and 
thoroughly  well-rooted,  ensuring  safe  re¬ 
moval  to  any  situation. 


Feet. 

Acer,  Dasycarpum..  ..  8  to  10 
,,  Schwedleri  ..  ..  8tol0 

Acacia  (Itohinia'',  Common  6  to  6 
,.  ,,  .,  6  to  8 

,,  ,,  ,,  8tol0 

,,  Inermis  (Mop- 

Headed)  Standards  6  to  7 
Ash  (Fraxinus),  in  variety  6  to  9 
. .  8  to  10 
..10  to  12 


Common 

i  f 

Mountain 


Beech  (,Fagus),  Common 

I J  »  »  »» 

.,  Purple 


. .  8  to  10 
..10  to  12 
. .  8  to  10 
.10  to  12 
..  8  to  10 
.10  to  12 


Birch  (Betula),  Silver 

Weeping  S  to  10 


Each. 
2/6  &3/6 
2/6 
.  8d. 

.  1/6 

2/. 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

.  3/6  &  5/- 
5/- to  10/6 

2/- 


,,  lacinata  pendula 
(Cut-leaved) 

f i  It  >  * 

Cherry,  Double  Flowering 
Standards . 


10  to  12  ,.2/6 to 3/6 


. .  8  to  10 
..10  to  12 


Chestnut,  Horse 


6  to  8 
..  8  to  10 
..10  to  12 
rubicunda  (Scarlet)  8  to  10 
Double  White  ..  8tol0 
.Spanish  (Castanea 

vesca)  . .  . .  7  to  9 


3/6 
6/-  , 

3/6 

2/- 

3/6 

3/6  &  5/- 
5/-  to  7/6 

3/6 


Him,  English  {Ulmiis  Campestris),  from  buds  and  grafts  ;  of 


handsome  erect  growth  8  to  10 
Wych  (or  Scotch)  ..  8  to  10 
„  „  .10  to  12 

Dovasi . 8  to  10 


3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 


Dozen. 
24/-  &  36/- 
24/- 

7/ 

12/ 

18/ 

24/ 

24/ 

24/ 

36/ 

24/ 

36/ 

24/ 

36/ 


18,'- 


36/- 

18/- 

36/- 

36/-  to  42/- 


36/- 


24/- 

36/- 


.  10  to  12 

3/6 

— 

,,  Giant  C  inadian 

or 

Huntingdon,  from 

buds  and  grafts 

..  8  to  10 

..  3/6  . 

36/- 

£0/- 

..10  to  12 

. .  5/-  . 

,,  Louise  Van  Houtte, 

golden  foliage 

..  7  to  8 

2/6 

21'- 

»J  *  •  1  » 

..  8  to  10 

..  3/6  . 

36/- 

Laburnum,  English 

.  8  to  10 

2/6 

24/- 

..10  to  12 

3/0 

.  - 

,,  Scotch 

..  7  to  8 

..  1/6 

— 

Lime  (Tilia).. 

..  8  to  10 

..  3/6  . 

33/- 

..10  to  12 

..  3/6  to  7/6. 

.  36/-  to 

, ,  Larger,  extra  fine  specimens 

10/6  and  12/6. 

Maple  {Norivay) 

..  8  to  10 

..  2/.  . 

18/- 

..10  to  12 

3/6  . 

3b/- 

♦  »  •  • 

..12  to  14 

..  6/-  . 

65/- 

Plane  {Platanus  acerifolia), 

an  excellent  tree  for 

smoky  districts 

.  8  to  10 

..  3/-  . 

30/- 

..10  to  12 

..  51-  . 

.  - 

,,  extra  specimens,  7/6  to  21/-  each. 

Poplar  (Popuhis). 

,,  Argenlea  .. 

..  8  to  10 

2/6 

.  - 

}  »  >1  •  • 

, ,  canadensis  nova 

.14  to  16 

..  51-  . 

50/- 

.10  to  12 

..  2/-  . 

.  - 

J  «  > » 

.,,  Lomlardy 

.12  to  14 

3/6 

,  - 

.10  to  12 

.  2/-  . 

18/- 

.12  to  14 

..  31- 

30/- 

•  i  It 

.14  to  16 

-  11-  . 

40/- 

Prunus  Pissardii  (Purple- 

leaved  Plum) 

.  6  to  8 

.  2/-  . 

18/- 

Sycamore . 

.10  to  12 

2/6  . 

21/- 

1 1  •  •  •  • 

.12  to  14 

.  3/6  to  51- . 

36/-  to 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


THURSDAY,  NOVE.MBER  26,  1903. 

British  versus  Foreign  Apples, 

in  this  country  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  get  large  supplies 
of  Apples  from  foreign  lands  to 
augment  our  own  crops.  Even 
in  plentiful  seasons  we  could 
not  do  without  them,  and  in  years 
like  the  present,  when  our  own 
crop  is  almost  a  failure,  w’e  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  huge  consign¬ 
ments  of  brightly  coloured  samples  which 
come  to  us  from  Canada  and  the  United  Statds. 
This  much  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  fair- 
minded  individuals.  Still,  it  behoves  us  all  to 
do  what  we  can  to  aid  Britain  in  supplying  a 
much  larger  share  of  her  own  requirements. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  which 
needs  to  be  constantly  kept  to  the  front — viz., 
the  superiority  of  well-grown  British  samples 
in  regard  to  flavour.  How  is  it  that  we  are 
continually  seeiug  paragraphs  in  the  press 
asserting  that  the  Apples  grown  in  this  or  that 
county  are  the  finest  iu  the  wmrld  ?  The 
statement  is  a  most  misleading  one,  and  will 
not  survive  a  critical  test.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  foreign  Apples  are,  as  a  rule, 
brighter  iu  colour  tliau  those  grown  in  this 
country,  and  the  average  samples  are  usually 
larger  ;  but  they  gain  these  advantages 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  flavour.  No 
matter  whether  we  take  the  cooking  or  dessert 
kinds,  there  is  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  home  grown  article.  One  cannot  under¬ 
stand  anyone  preferring  the  foreign  samples 
when  cooked  to  the  best  English  kinds,  nor  the 
dessert  ones  when  compared  with  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Ribstou  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  ;  and 
when  that  fine  new  variety,  The  Houblon,  gets 
more  plentiful,  it  will  probably  make  as  great 
a  name  as  the  three  previously  enumerated 
have  done. 

Those  w’ho  know  what  good  Apples  are 
will  invariably  select  the  best  British  kinds  iu 
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12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  uo  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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preference  to  tlie  best  from  other  lauds.  It  is  uecessarj’’,  how¬ 
ever,  to  educate  the  masses  of  our  couutrymeu  iu  regard  to  what 
are  the  best  flavoured  hind,  as  far  too  mauv  make  their 
purchases  by  appearance  alone. 

Although  we  have  had  a  particularly  unfavourable  year  for 
Apples  iu  those  places  where  cultivators  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  a  crop,  the  fruit  has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of 
colour,  which  has  been  more  deficient  than  usual.  In  favourable 
seasons,  however,  there  is  nob  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
colour  of  British  Apples.  Where  the  best  varieties  are  grown, 
and  good  attention  given,  many  growers  who  have  taken  up  fruit 
growing  in  a  serious  way,  treat  their  trees  well,  and  pay 
the  necessary  attention  to  packing  and  grading  the  fruit, 
hut  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  to  induce  the  majority 
of  cultivators  to  do  these  things.  Those  who  have  produced 
good  samples  this  year  have  had  very  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  them  without  sending  to  the  open  market.  The  rubbish  in 
the  inarkets  is  the  produce  of  rough-and-ready  growers,  and 
therefore  is  seen  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
the  good  foreign  samples.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  comparing  our 
ii'ovst  with  the  foreign  hest\  but  when  Britain  shows  her  best 
she  is  not  behind  in  appearance,  and  is  infinitely  ahead  in  the 
chief  point — flavour.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  wide  of  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  British  Apples  are  the  best  in  the  world.— G.  C. 

- - 


Hydrocyaoic  Acid  Gas  Fumigation. 

Some  useful  pointers  on  the  use  and  effects  of  this  recently 
suggested  gas  for  fumigation  purposes,  have  been  given  in  the 
hlorists  Exchange,”  a  New  York  paper.  The  gas  has  been, 
and  doubtless  is  now,  to  a  small  extent,  used  in  conservatories 
fuid  fruit  houses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Journal  of 
Mnrficulfiire  described  the  methods  of  operation,  the  materials 
and  (luantities  used,  when  reviewing  Profe.ssor  Johnston’s  book 
on  ■Fimngation  Methods,”  page  379,  May  1,  1901.  We  print 
letters  from  our  American  contemporary: — 

No.  1..— “I  used  one  gallon  earthen  jars  for  the  work,  and 
only  one  jar  to  every  3,000  cubic  feet.  The  jars  were  filled  with 
one  quart  of  water,  one  quart  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  the 
paths  at  diprent  parts  of  the  house.s.  Next  I  laid  a  stick  across 
the  path  above  the  jars,  having  it  rest  on  the  benches,  thus  being 
about  3ft  froin  the  ground.  The  cyanide  of  potas.sium 
vas  put  up  in  5-oz.  packages  (exact  weight);  these  packages 
were  tied  on  strings  .siifficiently  long  to  reach  the  next  iar,  and 
when  all  were  ready  I  again  went  to  the  further  one,  opened 
the  package  a  little  on  one  end,  hung  it  on  the  stick  just  above 
e  jai,  and  let  it  down,  after  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  string 
and  so  on  until  a  1  the  packages  had  been  dropped.  Of  course, 
the  dropping  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  must  be  done  quickly 
as  the  fumes  are  very  dangerous  to  man  and  beast.  The  dooVs 
and  ventilators  must  be  closed  tight.  The  fumigation  was  done 
M  at  night,  and  the  ventilators  were  opened  at  seven 

0  clock  the  next  morning.  The  white  flies  were  all  dead,  but  I 
noticed  a  few  mealy  bugs,  which  were  not  hurt  at  all. 

Ihe  houses  confined  the  following  plants:  Asparagus  plu- 
^9alyplias,  Lantanas,  Rex  and  flowering 
r>f  *3orbonica,  Kentias,  twelve  varieties 

of  Feins  including  the  Boston,  Sword  and  Maidenhair),  Mar- 
aiitas,  Selaginellas,  Hibrscus,  Heliotrope,  Cissus  di,scolor 
^npatiens  Sultain,  Oranges,  Fuchsias.  Abutilons,  &c.  The  Sword 
Ferns'  were  planted  on  the  bench.  The  path  is  very  narrow,  so 

Ibf  l.n  (directly  up  agaimst  some  of 

the  leai-es  which  were  overhanging.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  were 
veiw  slightly  hurt,  but  3ft  from  the  jar  there  were  im  .simis 
an  '' hatever.  Ihe  Asparagus  plumosus  were  in  3in 

and  4  11  pots,  and  were  very  close  to  another  jar.  These  plants 
\\  eie  hurt  a  very  little  also ;  but  the  damage  done  ivas  so  small 
that  a  week  afterward  we  could  not  notice  it.  The  remainder  of 

douh^  the  slightest  injury.  There  is  no 

doubt  but  that  many  plants  will  stand  a  stronger  fumigation 
and  I  hope  that  we  .shall  hear  more  of  it  in  the  future,  as  I  think 
it  IS  a  very  valuable  remedy.  My  first  experiment  was  an  entire 
failure,  as  the  cyanide  of  potassium  I  received  from  our  local 
st™^  have  any  strength,  and  must  have  been  old 

No.  2.— “Ill  the  first  place,  !  should  .strongly  recommend  all 
those  who  are  intending  using  the  gas  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly  first.  _  The  old  adage,  'A  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  this  method  of 
lumigation.  I  should  advi.se  your  inquirers  to  purchase  Professor 
Johnsnn.s  book  on  Fumigation  Methods’  (Orange  Judd  Co., 
Aev  York,  3s.  Cd.).  wherein  there  is  a  lucid  description  of  the 
ga-s  fumigation,  and  study  it  well  before  attempting  to  use  the 
gas  on  a  large  scale.  An  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  .subject 
once  caiised  ine  to  ruin  a  house  of  Violets.  I  thought  I  had 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  but  forgot  the  simple  fiecaution 


of  waiting  until  night  before  I  generated  the  gas.  Regarding 
the  fumigation  of  a  vinery,  last  winter  I  successfully  fumigated 
one,  with  no  apparent  ill  effects  to  the  Vines.  Tlie  operation 
was  done  in  vinter,  when  the  Vines  had  been  cleaned  and  were 
perfectly  dormant.  The  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  used 
was  the  same  as  recommended  for  Violets — 0.15  gram  per  cubio 
foot.  The  house  was  kept  closed  for  half  an  hour.  On  examina¬ 
tion  the  next  day  all  the  mealy  bugs  visible  were  dead,  but  thi,s 
did  not  rid  the  vinery  entirely  of  the  pe.st.  I  fancy  the  gas  ha.s 
no  effect  on  the  eggs  of  these  insects,  so  fumigating  with  the  gas 
only  kills  the  adults  ;  and  if  this  method  were  resorted  to  to 
entirely  rid  a  vinery  of  the  pest  it  would  require  several  fumiga¬ 
tions,  at  different  times,  to  thoroughly  eradicate  the  insect.  I 
also  had  experience  last  winter  in  fumigating  a  Peach  house  for 
San  Jose  scale,  with  dire  results  both  to  the  scale  and  the  fruit 
crop.  The  quantities  used  were  the  same  as  for  the  vinery,  and 
fumigation  was  done  in  December.  Twenty  minutes  was  allowed 
for  the  gas  to  act.  On  examination  next  morning  one  or  two 
fat  mealy  bugs  were  located  on  the  trees,  appearing  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  result.s  which  followed 
this  fumigation.  When  the  house  was  started  up  in  the  usual 
way.  and  with  the  usual  treatment,  neither  fruit  nor  shoot  buds 
developed  naturally.  They  .seemed  to  have  been  retarded  about 
six  or  eight  v.  eeks ;  most  of  the  fruit  buds  dropped  a.s  the  flowers 
opened.  What  flowers  remained  on  and  expanded  fully  could 
not  be  fertilised,  even  by  hand.  Not  one  tree  in  the  hou.se 
could  be  induced  to  set  fruit.  The  whole  thing  would  have  been 
a  miserable  failure,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  San  Jose  scale  wa.s 
entirely  checked,  and  on  examination  of  the  house  to-day — ten 
months  since  the  fumigation — no  trace  of  the  scale  is  to  be  seen. 

“  This  experience  with  the  Peach  house  ha.s  pu^izled  me  very 
much.  The  very  fact  that  some  live  mealy  bugs  were  discovered 
the  morning  after  fumigation  would  show  that  there  was  not  an 
overdose  of  the  gas.  The  buds  were  perfectly  dormant,  as  the 
operation  was  done  only  a  few  days  after  the  la.st  leaves  had  fallen. 
The  house  contains  both  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  if  any^ 
thing  the  Nectarines  .suffered  the  most.  One  tree  of  Early  Rivers 
took  about  six  months  to  recover  and  get  a  decent  growth.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  much  more  experimenting  ha.s  to  be  done  before 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  may  be  safely  recommended  for  general 
use.” 


Trans-Atlantic  Echoes. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  October  21,  at  Providence,  R.I.,  the  principal 
event  of  the  evening  was  an  address  by  J.  H.  Hale,  president  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society.  He  .spoke  in  part  as 
follows,  and  following  the  above  leader,  his  words  will  have 
treble  significance  to  British  cultivators.  Let  patriotism  stir  u.s 
to  action. 

“  In  the  old  days  of  this  country  our  forefathers  brought 
fruit  seeds  from  England  and  planted  them,  and  from  the  result 
of  this  planting  other  trees  were  obtained,  until  gradually  the 
number  of  trees  grew  ve-v  large-.  The  object  of  this  planting 
was  primarily  to  get  .something  to  drink — to  supply  the  cider 
barrel — and  the  bounties  paid  for  the  propagation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  fruit  were  entirety  with  this  end  in  view.  From  this 
growing  for  the  cider  barrel  entirely  extended  the  small  fruit 
gardens  for  family  supply.  It  is  only  within  the  la.st  half- 
century  that  commercial  fruit  growing  has  been  taken  up  in  New 
England,  and  it  is  still  only  a  side  issue  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
The  average  land  owner  of  New  England  and  of  Rhode  Island  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  opportunities^,  existing  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

“  Here  in  New  England  we  have  the  finest  markets  in  tlie 
world  right  at  our  doors.  We  are  right  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  have  the  best  facilities  of  any  location  in  the  world  for 
supplying  the  great  English  market.  Practically  all  the  fruit 
u.sed  in  London  and  vicinity  has  to  be  imported,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  nearest  available  point  where  this  fruit  can  be  grown. 
To  cany  on  horticulture  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  follow  out 
all  its  branches  in  a  .scientific  way.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  trim  the  trees  in  order  that  the  fruit  shall  reach  its 
highe.st  state  of  perfection.  Then  care  should  be  u.sed  in  harve.st- 
ing  the  fruit,  and  it  should  not  be  picked  until  it  has  reached  its 
highest  state  of  perfection.  It  should  be  carefully  graded  and 
sorted  into  sizes,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  most  attractive 
packages  po.ssible,  and  should  be  always  sold  in  good  weight. 
We  have  been  using  too  large  packages  for  our  fruit,  and  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  family  package,  so  that  the 
fruit  goes  directly  to  the  consumer  without  the  package  being 
broken  by  the  middleman.  With  the  extension  of  the  electric 
car  service  through  the  rural  districts  the  facilities  fqr'the 
delivery  of  fruit  have  been  largely  increased,  and  when  we  get 
the  parcel  post,  which  is  .sure  to  come  in  time,  they  will  be  .still 
further  increased.  The  land  in  New  England  is  cheap,  the 
opportunities  are  all  here,  and  it  only  wait.s  for  the  enterprising 
man  or  woman  to  take  advantage  of  them.” 
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Cypripedium  Godefroyae  leuchochilum. 

The  section  of  Cypripedinms  to  wliicli  this,  and  bellatnlnin, 
iiivemn,  concolor  and  others  belong,  displays  sonte  of  the  choicest 
flowers  in  the  genus.  They  agree  in  requiring  special  treatment 
— an  intermediate  temperature,  a  compost  of  broken  pieces  of 
lime  rubble  and  tufa  stone,  and  plenty  of  dayliglit.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessaiw  to  have  them  near  to  the  glass.  Place  them  on  a 
shelf  at  end  of  an  intermediate  or  warm  house,  away  from  the 
possibility  of  draughts.  They  are  best  kept  almost  perfectly 
dry  all  winter,  but  must  have  an  abundant  water  supply  when 
in  growth.  A  genial,  circnlating  air  around  them  is  desirable. 
They  may  be  grown  in  hanging  pots.  C’.  Godefroyae  is  a  natural 
liyb'rid  from  Siam,  the  parents  being  nivenm  and  bellatnlnin. 
Its  variety  (which  we  figui-e)  differs  in  having  an  unspotted  lip. 
the  hybrid  type  being  purple-spotted  on  lip  and  segments,  over 
wliite.  They  flower  during  the  early  part  of  summer.  Anyone 
desirous  of  more  exact  cultural  hints  with  regard  to  the  .section 
must  watch  the  calendarial  notes  weekly,  and  on  page  347  of 
our  issue  for  October  15,  1903.  there  appeared  a  note  taken 
from  the  "Orchid  Review.”  which  explained  the  methods  prac¬ 
tised  so  successfully  for  C.  niveuin  by  Mr.  Mackay,  grower  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Highbury. 

Cypripedium  insigne  in  Small  Pots. 

Speaking  of  plants,  he  has  seen  flowering  freely  in  small  irots, 
“  E.  M.,”  p.  458,  notes  how  useful  they  are,  and  I  can 
thoroughly  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  pilants 
are  not  more  commonly  grown,  as  they  are  certainly  much  more 
profitable  than  the  Targe,  ungainly,  and  often  unhealthy, 
.specimens.  What  “  E.  M.  ”  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  plants,  with  their  roots  crowded 
tightly  together  in  small  pots,  are  really  the  mo.st  free  flowering. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  allow  this  old  and  useful  plant  too  much 
pot  room,  as  this  causes  a  free  growth,-  but  few  flowers.  The 
.same  tiring  applies  to  all  the  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  as  well  as 
C.  Leeanum,  and  other  of  the  hybrids  having  C.  insigne  as  one 
parent. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Week’s  Notes— “  Firing”  and  Ventilating. 

Mismanagement  of  the  heating  apparatus  has  a  good  deal  to 
nn.swer  for  in  producing  a  dry,  unhealthy  heat  in  the  houses, 
leading  to  insect  attacks  and  general  ill  health  of  the  plants. 
Just  now  we  frequently  have  fine  mornings  following  very  cold 
nights,  and  the  inexperienced  stoker,  on  finding  the  temperature 
somewhat  low  in  early  morning,  fires  up  rapidly,  so-  that  by  the 
time  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  houses,  the  pipes  have  become 
very'  hot.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  fuel  in  the  boiler,  it  is 
quite  impo.ssible  to-  coo-1  the  pipes,  and  a  waste  of  fuel  is  added 
to  the  injurious  dry  heat.  ITider  the  circum.stances  named  it 
is  better  to  fire  sharply,  but  keep  a  thin  fire,  so  that  when  the 
sun  reaches  the  house  the  dampers  may  be  clo.sed  and  a  little 
ashes  and  .small  coke  or  coal  put  on  to  keep  the  fire  alight  until 
more  heat  is  again  required  in  the  afternoon.  In  dull  weather, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  fire  heat  is  needed  all  day  ;  and 
with  a  chink  of  top  and  bottom  air,  will  keep  the  atmosphere 
moving,  and  therefore  constantly  changing.  The  temperatures 
of  the  different  compartment-s,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to 
the  plants  grown  therein,  but  the  above  precaution  is  nece.s.sary 
in  every  case.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  care,  the  houses  get 
overheated,  the  sun  .suddenly  appearing  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
■cloudy  skies. 

Too  often  it  is  the  enstom  in  this  case  to  run  to  the  venti¬ 
lators  and  open  them  widely  to  lower  the  temperature.  This  is 
quite  wrong,  and  canses  much  injury  to  delicate  plants.  Instead, 
the  house  should  be  freely  damped  and  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  admitted.  The  temperature  then  gradually  rights  itself, 
and  no  sudden  changes  take  place.  Remember,  too,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Orchids  are  now  at  rest  or  approaching  that 
condition,  and  fire  heat  sharply  applied  is  harmful  to  them. 
Better  by  far  let  the  hou.se  fall  a  few  degrees  when  the  mornings 
are  very  cold  than  press  in  a  lot  of  fire  heat.  Covering  the 
glass  at  night  is  a  great  help  in  maintaining  a  regular  tempera¬ 
ture;  but  the  covering  should  be  something  easily  removed. 

When  the  ordinary  summer  blinds  are  run  down  at  night  in 
frosty  weather  they  sometimes  .stick  fast,  and  the  light  is  kept 
out  of  the  hou.se  until  the  ropes  and  pulleys  thaw  and  are  again 
workable.  For  the  cool  hou.se  especially  a  covering  of  dry 
garden  mats  is  excellent,  preventing  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
gla.ss  and  saving  fuel.  In  this  department  especially  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates,  and,  whenever  po.ssible,  the  upper  ventilators  must  be 
slightly  opened.  The  wooden  shutters  in  the  walls  (when  pro¬ 
vided)  .should  never  be  entirely  closed  night  or  day,  but  a  chink 
mrv  be  left  on  both  in  the  warm  and  cool  hou.ses. — H.  R.  R. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 


Crocus  Scharojani. 

Crocus  Scharojani  is  the  first  to  bloom  in  autumn.  It  has 
recently  reappeared  from  Armenia.  It  was  first  discovered  i!i 
1865,  at  a  height  of  about  7,00(Jft,  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Herr 
Scharojan.  and  was  fir.st  flowered  by  the  late  Colonel  Trevor- 
Clarke,  of  W’elton  Place,  Daventrv,  in  1879.  The  following  year 
it  was  flowered  by  Mr.  George  Maw,  who  figured  and  de'seribod 
it.  It  begins  to  bloom  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August,  and  those  who  appreciate  the  glorious  display  made-  by 
the  Dutch  Yellow  Crocus  of  spring  can  well  imagine  how 
valuable  this  species  may  become  to  the  flower  garden  in 
autumn.  The  colour  is  a  bright  orange. 

The  species  often  sold  for  it  are  C.  Olivieri  or  C.  suterianus. 
It  has  found  its  way  into  my  garden,  and  I  hope  to  have  more 
to  .say  about  it  again. — S.  A. 

Bulbocodium  vernum. 

Rich  as  is  the  wealth  of  bloom  given  by  the  species  and 
varieties  of  Crocus  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  most  of  us 
can  yet  find  a  welcome  for  other  bulbous  plants,  even  if  of  some¬ 
what  similar  appearance  when  in  flower.  One  of  the  mo.st 
pleasing  of  these  is  Bulbocodium  vernum,  which  is  also  recom- 
mendable  because  of  its  shade  of  colour  being  unlike  that  of  any 
of  the  Crocuses  or  other  bulbous  plants  of  the  spring.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  very  early  flowers,  and  comes  in  frequently  in  the 
month  of  February  to  delight  us  with  its  pretty  six-parted  flowers 
of  an  attractive  shade  of  a  warm  lilac,  followed  afterwards  by  its 
broadish  leaves.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown  is  greatly 
in  its  favour,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  only  requires  to  be 
planted  in  good  soil,  with  the  crowns  of  the  conns  about  two 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  prefers  a  good  and 
rather  heavy  soil.  Although  it  resembles  the  Colchicums  and 
belongs  to  the  .same  natural  order,  the  Liliaceee,  and  the  same 
.sub-order,  that  of  the  Colchicacere,  Mr.  Baker  cla.sses  it  with  the 
tribe  Evulariere,  instead  of  including  it  with  the  Colchiceee,  and 
it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Merenderas.  Like  many  other 
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early  flowers,  it  rises  little  above  the  soil,  and  is  thus  not  liable 
to  much  injury  from  the  weather,  and  a  good  clump  or  a  mass  is 
very  pleasing  in  the  early  months,  e.specially  when  a.ssociated 
with  the  Snowdrop,  the  Scillas,  and  such  a  flower  as  Eranthis 
cflicicus,  which  blooms  later  than  the  more  plentiful  Eranthis 
hyemalis.  Those  who  like  plants  with  variegated  leaves  will 
find  the  variegated-leaved  form  of  B.  vernum  an  acquisition,  if 
they  do  not  possess  it  already.  Its  flowers  are  prettily  marked 
with  creamy  white  and  tinged  with  pink.  It  is  a  little  dearer 
than  the  other,  but  is  as  hardy.  These  Bulbocodiums  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
for  slugs  just  before  they  are  coming  into  bloom.  These  pests 
are  verv  fond  of  the  blooms  of  the  Bulbocodium  from  their  earliest 
stages, "and  more  than  once  the  writer  lias  been  disappointed 
of  the  flowers  by  the  ravages  of  .such  vermin.— .S.  Arnott. 
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New  Varieties. 

lor  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  novelties  as  tliey  appear,  I  am  following'  my 
3'early  practice  for  the  benefit  of  Journal  readers,  so  that 
cultivators,  when  reorganising  their  lists,  as  they  annually  must 
do,  may  have  an  up-to-date  collection. 

Makie  DU  t'lios  is  a  decided  ac-quisition  to  the  already  long 
list  of  Jajianesc  varieties.  The  blooin.s  are  fully  9iii  in  diameter, 
and  arc  well  “  built  ”  up  in  the  centre,  forming  a  perfect  yet 
huge  blossom.  The  broad  flat  florets  have  a  gentle  droop.  ’  The 
point  of  each  slightly  curls  upwards  as  they  unfold.  The  colour 
is  distinct  and  attractive,  pale  straw  on  the  outer  portion, 
gradually  deepening  to  soft  yellow  in  the  centre.  This  variety 
originated  froni  the  same  seed  pod  as  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  itself 
rosy  cerise,  which  is  a  distinct  proof  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  con¬ 
trol  colour  when  raising  new  varieties,  even  in  the  Japanese 
section. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn  belongs  to  the  white  flowered  section  of 
Japanevse,  and  although  they  are  so  numerous,  this  variety  is 
quite  distinct.  The  most  simple  description  would  be  to  term 
it  a  ivliite  F.  S.  A  allis,  so  like  that  sterling  variety  is  it  in 
formation.  The  blooms  are  Tin  deep  and  Sin  in  diameter,  the 
centre  thoroughly  filled  up,  forming  a  handsome,  full,  rounded 
bloom.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  was  so  impressed 
with  two  varieties  as  these,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  for  distribution.  The  latter  is  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  ;  in  height  it  grows  5ft,  with  thick,  leathery 
leaves,  and  is  a  distinct  rust-resister,  which  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favour. 

Mrs.  J.  Hadaway  is  a  sport  from  Miss  Mildred  Ware.  The 
blooms  aie  fully  lOin  in  diameter,  and  Gin  deep.  The  colour  is 
yellow  and  fawn,  with  a  faint  rosB  suffusion. 

Brightness  'vvas  well  shown  by  Mr.  Vallis  at  Plymouth,  and 
IS  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  bright  coloured  varieties.  The 
blooins  are  quite  Sin  in  diameter,  closely  built  in  the  centre. 
Ihe  flat  florets  are  of  medium  width,  curling  at  the  tip  The 
colour  IS  a  bright  terra  cotta  with  suffusion  of  yellow  and  a 
gold  reverse. 

Madaa^  Henri  Douillet  reminds  one  much  of  Mrs.  Mileham 
in  formation  ;  in  colour  it  is  a  deepei'  rose.  * 

Jean  Calvat  lias  narrow  florets  curling  at  the  tip  The 
colour  IS  striking-  a  rich  red  terra  cotta  with  a  golden  bronze 
reverse. 

Sir  W.  Ac'land  has  narrow  reflexing  florets  which  have  an 
irregular  twist.  In  colour  it  is  striking— reddish  bronze  with  a 
golden  rose  suffusion,  gold  reverse. 

Miss  Stopford. — This  has  medium,  wide,  drooping  florets 
creamy,  white,  deepening  towards  the  centre  as  the  flower 
unfolds. 

Col.  Weatherall  is  a  deep  bronze  yellow  with  flat  florets- 
a  promising  variety.  Henry  Perkins  has  this  season  been  grandly 
shown,  on  many  occasions,  as  much  as  9in  in  diamter.  The 
medium  wide  florets  droop  most  gracefully.  The  colour  is 
attractive — a  rich,  deep  yellow,  overlaid  with  bright  chestnut 
crimson  in  stripes  and  suffusion. 

Mrs.  j.  P.  Bryce  (Godfrey)  is  a  pure  white,  broad  petalled 
variety,  incurving  loosely  and  building  up  a  flower  fully  Gin 
ni  diameter  ;  first  class  certificate  as  an  incurved  this  season 
Devonshire  Hero,  also  incurved,  rich  orange  yellow  with  pointed 
florets.— L.  Molyneux. 

Notes  from  5outh  Wales. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year  in  Gardiff,  namely,  the 

passed  off  mo.st  successfully.  The  ' 
Cardiff  CTlrJ^santhemllm  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  old-fashioned  style  and  making  their  chief 
clas.s  eight  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  instead  of  twent.y-four 
distinct.  The  result  quite  justified  the  departure-  for  there 
were  two  long  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall  entirely  filled  with 
big  blooms  in  vases.  The  single  va.se.s  with  five  blooms  of  one 
variet,y  were  most  attractive  clas.ses.  Another  new  cla.ss  was 
for  SIX  pots  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia.  These  were  arranged 
down  the  centre  of  one  of  the  long  tables  on  a  slightl.y  higher 
stage,  and  the  effect  was  charming.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  who 
carried  off  the  Ny.S.  certificate  for  the  best  bloom  with  a  grand 
bloom  of  F.  S.  Amllis,  is  a  mo.st  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  per¬ 
sonally  grows  his  own  plants  to  the  smalle-st  detail. 

Dahlias. — Mr.  W.  Treseder’s  stand  of  Dahlias  has  become 
quite  an  annual  feature,  and  I  noted  lovely  coloured  blooms  of 


the  following :  Etna,  Artus,  Ajax,  Clarence  Webb,  Mrs.  J. 
Crowe,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Mary  (a  new  and  attractive  bicolor), 
Vesuvius,  W.  Treseder,  Ringdove,  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Mr.  Seagrave, 
Mabel  Tulloch  (a  lovely  pink),  Eva  (a  good  white),  J.  H.  Jackson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Gabriel,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Mrs.  Winstanley. 
He  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

At  Swansea  Show  the  chief  honours  for  cut  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  were  carried  off  by  the  Cardiff  division,  Mr.  Hill  again 
having  the  premier  bloom,  F.  S.  Vallis.  Thi.s  appears  to  be  a 
grand  variety  and  no  one  can  overlook  it.  The  writer  had  to 
miss  Swansea  this  year,  but  was  at 

Aberystwith  Show,  held  the  same  day  in  the  Pavilion  on  the 
Pier.  The  chief  honours  for  cut  blooms  fell  to  Mr.  Winstanley, 
gardener  to  Sir  Pryse  Pryse,  Gogerddan,  Abery.stwith,  who  won 
the  challenge  cup  for  twelve  Japs  and  twelve  incurveds  for  the 
second  year  in  .succes.sion.  Hi,s  best  blooms  were  Lily  Mount- 
ford  (premier  bloom),  Mrs.  Barkley,  Kimberley,  Nellie  Bean, 
Mafeking  Hero,  AV.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  and  Chenon 
do  Leche  amongst  the  Japs;  and  C.  Curtis  (grand).  Madam  E. 
Roger,  Lady  Isobel,  Hanwell  Glory,  Edith  Hughes,  Ada  Owen, 
and  D.  Foster.  He  had  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  F.  Judson  Sin  in 
diameter,  but  lacking  depth  and  finish.  Mr.  H.  Au.stin  was 
second  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  Hazeldene,  gardener  to  the 
Countess  of  Lisburne,  was  third.  Mr.  AAhnstanley  also  won  in 
classes  for  twelve  Japs  and  twelve  incurveds  with  similar  blooms. 
The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  produced  four  competitors,  led 
by  Mr.  Winstanley ;  second  and  third  places  being  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Websdell  and  Mr.  Jas.  Purton  respectively.  Fruit  was 
scarce,  but  vegetables  were  exceedingly  well  shown.  Messrs. 
Clibran,  Altrincham,  and  Messrs.  E.  Par.sons  and  Co.,  Swansea, 
put  up  meritorious  trade  exhibits.  Mr.  Weller,  the  Corporation 
gardener,  put  up  a  very  fine  group  of  Chry.santhemums,  not  for 
competition. 

What  struck  me  as  an  excellent  idea,  and  worth  noting  by 
other  societies,  was  the  combined  programme  and  catalogue 
issued  by  the  committee  and  on  sale  in  the  pavilion,  all  the 
exhibits  being  arranged  numerically.  It  also  prevented  much 
confusion  when  staging.  [Could  you  kindly  send  us  a  specimen? 
— Ed.]  If  enthusiasm  counts  for  anything,  Aberystwith  Society 
should  flourish  for  many  years. — A.  H. 

At  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh. 

Notwith.standing  the  unfavourable  season,  “  Mums  ”  are  not 
after  all  to  be  such  a  bad  turn-out  in  the  North  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  ;  true,  the  bulk  of  the  blooms  are  necessarily  crown  buds. 
Round  the  Hamilton  district  the  show  is  by  no  means  much 
behind  previous  ones,  a  fact  which  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
general  attention  bestowed  upon  this  useful  winter  flower. 
When  recently  at  Trinity  Grove,  Edinbui’gh,  I  saw  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  blooms  likely  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at 
the  forthcoming  show  at  Edinburgh.  In  our  own  lot  damping 
of  the  petals  is  very  persistent,  and  upon  the  whole  they  are 
not  so  satisfactory  as  usual. — D.  C. 

W.  Duckham  and  Cheltoni. 

Growers  in  the  Ihiited  States  of  America  appear,  from  the 
following,  to  be  well  sati.sfied  with  these  varietie.s.  AVe  have 
waited  long  and  expectantly  (says  a  writer)  for  a  pink  Chrysan¬ 
themum  that  slioidd  be  on  an  equality  with  the  good  white  and 
yellow  ones.  The  outcry  has  been,  “Too  much  white  and 
yellow ;  give  us  pink.”  And  in  the  endeavour  to  supply  the  cut- 
flower  market  with  pink  the  fickle  and  uncertain  A’iviand  Morel 
has  been  the  groweFs  mainstay,  but  with  more  vexation  than 
profit.  We  need  no  longer  deplore  the  paucity  of  pink,  for,  as 
an  early  pink  variety,  Mrs.  Coombes  improves  with  age  and  is 
here  to  stay,  and  succeeding  it  Mdlle.  Alarie  Liger  has 
.strengthened'  the  good  impression  it  created  last  year.  In 
AVilliam  Duckham,  however,  we  have  the  advent  of  a  peerle,ss 
beauty  of  surpassing  merit,  vigorous  in  growth,  stout  in  stem, 
well  clothed  with  heavy  foliage,  and  crowned  with  a  flower  that 
may  be  termed  perfection  alike  in  form,  finish  and  colour.  Our 
English  contemporaries  gave  it  great  praise  when  it  won  the 
silver  medal  at  Edinburgh  last  year,  but  some  of  their  greatest 
acquisitions  have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  American  con¬ 
ditions.  Here  we  liave  one  that  asserts  itself  at  once,  attains 
the  zenith  of  Chrj-.santhemum  beauty  in  its  first  season,  and 
apparently  deserves  the  highest  meed  of  unqualified  praise. 
Chrj^santhemum  W.  Duckham  was  raised  in  England  from  Aus¬ 
tralian  seed,  and  probably  herein  lies  the  secret  of  its  ready 
adaptability,  since  the  Au.stralian  varieties  have  already  shown 
a  facility  of  re.sponse  more  marked  than  those  entirely  of 
European  origin.  The  short  neck  is  no  detriment ;  in  fact, 
rather  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  flower  by  giving  it  a  slight 
elevation  above  its  mantle' of  luxurious  foliage,  so  that  the  eye 
can  better  appreciate  its  bold  yet  graceful  contour.  The  colour 
is  a  clear  uniform  light  pink.  Cheltoni  is  a  sport  from  Nellie 
Rockett.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  counterpart  of  its  parent,  in 
a  reallj'  good  shade  of  yellow,  altogether  brighter  than  is  usually 
seen  in  a  yellow  sport  from  a  white  variety.  There  appear.s  to 
be  a  slight  variation  in  form,  the  petals  more  closely  unfolding. 
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Epigaea  repens  (Mayflower,  Ground  Laurel,  or  Trailing  Arbutus). 

On  the  inountain.s  of  Pennsylvania  this  hardy  evergreen  shrub 
seems  to  grow  in  luxuriance.  Its  beautiful  white  flowers  tinged 
with  red  exhale  a  rich  spicy  fragrance,  and  blooming  in  May 
as  it  does  it  breaks  the  monotony  before  summer  has  scarcely 
proved  her  presence  with  us.  This  species  thrives  best  in  peat 
soil  and  in  shady  situations,  and  many  northern  aspects  would 
be  quite  suitable  for  its  existence.  Some  healthj^  patches  of  it 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Wisley  Garden. 


Berried  Solanums. 

Solanum  capsicastrum  (Jerusalem  Clierry)  and  Celestial  Pep¬ 
pers  otiglit  to  be  well  berried  by  this  time.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
for  a  long  time  and  is  now  assuming  its  many-coloured  hues. 
Give  the  plants  plentj^  of  room  to  keep  the  lower  leaves  from 
falling,  and  if  they  appear  to  be  in  the  least  pot-bound  feed  with 
liquid  manure  once  a  week.  This  will  give  the  foliage  a  dark 
green  colour.  They  should  be  well  syringed  daily,  for  the  scale 
is  liable  to  infest  them,  and  is  difficult  to  dislodge  when  it  once 
gets  a  foothold.  A  temperature  of  55deg  at  night  and  the  full 
light  at  all  times  is  an  essential. 


Forcing  Spanish  Irises. 

The  following  was  given  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
“American  Florist”  ; — We  have  never  been  able  to  force  Spanish 
Irises  successfully.  For  the  past  few  winters  we  have  tried  to 
force  a  feAV  hundreel  bulbs,  experimenting  in  different  Avays,  but 
our  efforts  liave  been  in  vain — the  bulbsi,  AAuth  the  exception  of 
a  feAV,  simply  do  not  flower.  One  batch  Ave  handled  just  as  Ave 
do  Dutch  bulbs — that  is,  Ave  planted  them  in  boxes  and  alloAved 
them  to  remain  outside  in  a  frame  until  Februai'y,  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  a  temperatui'e  of  oOdeg ;  another  batch  Ave  kept 
indoors  in  a  cool  house  of  45deg  all  through  the  Avinter ;  a  third 
batch  AA'e  placed  in  a  teanperature  of  COdeg  after  the  bulbs  AA’ere 
nicely  .started  ;  in  all  three  cases,  hoAvever,  the  bulbs  failed  to 
floAver  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  aa'c  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  cannot  be  forced  successfully.  If  any  florist 
has  had  success  in  forcing  them,  Ave  should  all  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  method. 

Cobcea  variegata. 

This  is  a  form  of  C.  scandens  AA'hich  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  climbers,  especially  good  for  indoor  Avork  and  conser- 
A'atories,  though  it  does  Avell  outside  if  .started  in  inidAvinter, 
and  plants  aa’cII  proA'*ided  AA'ith  roots  are  used  at  planting  time  in 
spring.  All  the  fine  qualities  as  a  clean,  rapid  climber  found  in 
the  old,  Avell  knoAvn  Cobcea  scandens  unite  in  this  splendid  noAv 
Anriety  AA'ith  the  additional  charm  of  its  unique  colour-variega¬ 
tion  of  foliage  and  floAA’er.  The  dark  green  leaves  are  bordered 
by  a  band  of  deep  golden  yelloAv,  becoming  almost  pure  Avhite  on 
the  matured  foliage.  If  exposed  to  the  sun  this  variegation  is 
blended  and  interlaced  Avith  delicate  red  and  violet  shades,  all 
this  exquisite  colouration  extending  from  base  to  top,  enhancing 
greatly  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this 
neAV  kind  in  all  its  parts  is  more  robust  and  vigorous  than  the 
old  sort,  yet  in  its  growth  and  habit  more  refined  and  graceful. 
It  Avould  seem  that  a  plant  Avith  these  attributes  Avould  soon  bo 
found  in  every  garden  and  comservatory  on  the  globe,  but  it  is 
feared  such  Avill  not  be  the  case,  as  it  may  bo  many  years  before 
plants  of  Cobcea  A^ariegata  can  be  obtained  at  anything  like  a 
reasonable  price.  It  Avas  introduced  by  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
I  helsea,  but  as  yet  is  not  listed  in  catalogues  of  many  groAvers, 
though  found  on  a  feAv  private  places.  Its  scarcity  is  OAving  to 
the  fact  that  this  novelty  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  propa¬ 
gate.  From  seeds,  as  is  the  case  Avith  all  variegated  plants, 
propagation  resulted  in  disappointment  to  the  experimenters; 
root -grafting  Avas  a  total  failure,  and  nearly  all  the  cuttings, 
taken  in  the  usual  Avay,  rotted.  Still  the  latter  method  is  the 
only  one  resorted  to,  short  stocky  shoots  furni.shing  the  largest 
percentage  of  callu,s-forming  cuttings.  About  five  out  of  100  Avill 
root.  - 


Nicotiana  Sanderiana. 

This  noAmlty  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  promising  for  general 
use,  and  Avhich  is  sure  eventually  to  find  its  Avay  into  oA'cry  park 
and  garden.  It  is  a  cross  between  Nicotiana  affinis  and  an 
unnamed  plant  of  the  same  genus.  The  floAvers  are  of  the 
brightest  carmine  red,  are  large  and  numerous,  and  la.st  fully 
tAvo  Aveeks.  One  of  the  plants  shoA\n  had  tAventy-two  floAver 
stalks  AA’ith  234  open  floAvers.  The  time  of  floAvering  is  about 
three  months. 

Floral  Desorations. 

Among  the  designs  seen  in  leading  London  West  End  shops 
recently  Avere  the  folloAving;  A  cushion  of  Avhite  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  fringed  AA’ith  Lily  of  the  Valley  (one  spray  in  a  single 
leaf  each),  and  a  loose  bouquet  of  pink  Carnations  AAas  poised 
on  the  lefdiand  upper  corner.  Another  design  Avas  that  of  a 
cross  furnished  Avith  grey  lichen,  AA'ith  Poinsettia  bracts  arranged 
AA’ith  Avhite  floAvers  at  the  crosspiece. 

At  Belfast  shoAV  Mes.si's.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  had  a  miniature 
lake  bordered  by  choice  Ferns  and  dAvarf  plants,  on  Avhich  a 
floral  full-sized  SAvan  Avas  gracefully  floating.  Another  beautiful 
design  Avas  a  mirror,  exquisitely  framed  Avith  deep  yelloAv 
Chrysanthemums,  cornered  AAith  knot-trophies  of  Orchids. 
Placed  on  an  easel,  draped  in  soft  tulle,  Avith  tAvo  Avhite  birds 
on  top,  it  Avas  most  effective. 

Fuchsia  microphylla. 

It  is  AA’ith  great  pleasure  that  Ave  hail  this  old,  almost  for¬ 
gotten  favourite.  E.  J.  Peters  says:  “  GroAvcrs  of  to-day  have 
no  time,  no  room  to  spare  in  their  oAW'r.stocked  greenhou,ses,  to 
give  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  to  noAV  introductions;  one  noA’elty 
has  to  make  room  for  another,  and  that  is  throAvn  out  to  afford 
room  for  the  next.  Hoav,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that  gems 
of  the  past  like  this  one  and  many  others,  far  superior  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  xiresent  day  noA’elties,  AA’ill  find  recognition.'^  Their 
place  in  our  greenhouses  is  occupied  by  ncAv  lAlants,  and  yet  AA’as 
there  ever  a  pot  plant  .so  thrifty,  so  floriferous,  so  beautiful  in 
its  mantle  of  hundreds  of  purplish  red  blossoms,  its  finely  cut 
foliage,  and  so  ea.sy  to  prox^agate  and  to  groAV  as  Fuchsia  micro- 
X3hylla?” 

Antirrhinums  to  Succeed  Chrysanthemums. 

According  to  “American  Gardening,”  one  of  the  most  useful 
floAvers  to  follow  the  Chry.saiithemum  is  the  Antirrhinum.  If 
the  benches  are  cleared  of  all  stock,  x^hnits  given  a  coating  of 
rotten  manure  or  fertiliser,  and  spaded  over,  the  Antirrhinums 
transferred  from  XJots  Avill  (luickly  take  hold.  If  no  x)ot  x^lants 
are  at  hand,  late  soAvn  or  rooted  plants  from  the  open  ground 
AA'ill  do  very  Avell.  Do  not  attempt  to  groAV  a  pi'omiscuous 
assortment  of  colours,  but  stick  to  one  or  tAvo  good  colours,  like 
Avhite,  yelloAv  and  pink,  pi'opagating  from  the  be.st  strain  each 
.season.  Antirrhinums  can  be  suppoi'te'd  in  the  same  AAay  as 
Carnations,  alloAving  the  cross  pieces  of  tAvine  about  three  inches 
more  Avidth.  This  Avill  be  found  better  than  tying  the  plants  to 
stakes,  Avhich  necessitates  cutting  the  ties  each  time  a  spike  is 
needed.  Nice  plants  may  also  be  groAA  n  in  5in  or  Cin  pots. 

Interchange  of  Plants. 

There  is  one  sort  of  trade,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  Avithin  the 
British  Empire  Avhich  has  not  Avaited  for  fiscal  or  any  other 
artificial  inducements  to  become  firmly  established.  It  is  related 
in  the  official  repoid  on  the  administration  of  Seychelles  last 
year  that  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Station  had  “  personally 
conducted  ”  himself  to  Java,  Cej’lon,  and  other  lands  in  the 
tropical  belt,  to  ascertain  AA'hat  x^lants  there  groAving  could  be 
hopefully  experimented  Avith  in  his  oaa’ii  little  colony.  This 
XJrocess  is  going  on  in  most  x^arts  of  the  Emxhre ;  there  is  con¬ 
stant  exchange  betAveen  them  of  x^Iants  and  animals.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  emigrants  refuse  to  become  acclimatised  in  their 
neAV  homes,  but  in  numerous  instance.s,  brilliant  success  attends 
the  endeavour.  Australia,  for  examxfle,  is  indebted  to  the  x^i'o- 
cess  for  her  finest  fruit  and  salmon,  both  being  deri\’ed  from 
imxAortations,  Avhile  English  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  have 
founded  illu.strious  families  in  all  the  leading  colonies  x^ossess- 
ing  congenial  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gracious  bird 
AA’hich  figures  so  largely  in  the  British  menu  at  Christmas  came 
originally,  like  the  x>i’oud  x>eacock,  from  the  Ea.st.  It  seems, 
moreover,  that  English  hothouse  Pines  and  Grapes  beat  their 
foreign  ancestors'  hollow  for  cxuality ;  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
some  of  the  Narcissus  groAA  ors  are  said  to  be  hopeful  of  acclima¬ 
tising  the  Banana  at  Tre.sco. — ("  Glebe.’ ) 
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Hardy  Coniferous  Trees. 

Conifers  for  Window  Boxes. 

Tliis  is  tlie  tiiae  wlien  .every  effort  sliould  loe  made  to 
encourage  a  more  extensive  use  of  Conifers  in  exterior  window- 
boxes  and  vases.  Get  as  much  of  this  work  done  now  as  you 
possibly  c^n.  It  is  next  to  madness,  nay.  even  barbarous,  to 
have  tliis  work  delayed  until  the  soil  is  frozen,  when  shrubs  are 
dug  up  with  pickaxes,  roots  broken  and  the  soil  shaken  away, 
and  the  work  otherwise  carelessly  done,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  work  must  be  done  over  and  you  possibly  lose 
a  customer.  Ivy  seems  to  have  done  remarkably  well  this  year. 
You  need  not  disturb  those  growing  in  the  vases  or  boxes,  and 
when  you  order  your  Conifers,  insist  that  the  roots  be  kept 
moist. 

Picea  pungens— Koster’s  Blue. 

Picea  pungens,  or  Abies  pungens,  as  some  nurserymen  list  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  native  ornamental  evergreens 
tsays  Mr.  J.  Meehan,  of  New-  Y’ork  State).  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  one  that  is  hardy  over  the  whole  of  our  countiy,  practi¬ 
cally,  being  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  As  it  exists 
in  its  native  home,  great  valuations  are  found  in  the  colour  of 
the  foliage.  There  are  some  of  the  typical  green  as  displayed 
by  most  evergreens,  and  from  this  there  are  forms  running  to 
those  of  a  most  lovely  silvery  blue.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  all 
growers  to  select  for  propagation  the  kinds  of  deepest  blue 
colour,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  it  has  become  known  every¬ 
where  as  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  Collectors  aim  to  select 
seeds  from  the  bluest  trees,  which  reproduce  their  kind  fairly 
well.  Many  nurserymen  here  and  abroad  have  selected  a  par¬ 
ticularly  blue  one,  and  have  propagated  from  this  particular 
tree.  Koster  has  done  so,  and  because  of  this  the  beautiful 
silvery  blue  foliage  of  his  stock  has  made  Koster’s  Blue  a  well- 
known  type  of  the  best.  In  June,  when  the  young  growth  is  in 
perfection,  the  beauty  of  these  trees  is  very  great.  [We  might 
add  that  in  England  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  Conifers 
here  grown. — Ed.] 

The  Planting  Size  of  Evergreens. 

In  conversation  with  a  fellow  nurseryman  recently  (observes 
Mr.  Meehan  in  an  American  contemporarvd,  on  my  remarking 
that  there  was  a  dearth  of  large  evergreens,  he  said  he  was  very 
glad  there  was,  and  he  then  went  on  to  relate  how'  the  large 
evergreen  and  the  large  deciduous  tree  were  each  a  menace  to 
the  good  feeling  which  should  prevail  between  the  nurseryman 
and  his  customer.  These  large  trees  tvere  hard  to  dig  success¬ 
fully,  hard  to  deliver  and  hard  to  grow,  he  said ;  and  for  all 
concerned  the  smaller-sized  tree  was  much  the  better.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  this  friend  stated.  When  advice 
is  asked  me  I  invariably  urge  the  selection  of  a  medium-sized 
tree.  It  is  surer  to  grow',  and  will  overtake  a  larger  one  in 
almost  all  cases,  as  its  roots  are  not  injured  in  transplanting  to 
the  extent  those  of  larger  ones  are.  And  then  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  smaller  one  gain  stature  and  thrive! 
An  evergreen  of  three  feet  and  a  deciduous  tree  of  eight  feet 
make  an  appearance  at  once,  and  in  a  very  short  time  double 
their  height.  The  nurserjmian  is  safe,  and  so  is  the  customer, 
when  such  trees  as  these  are  planted.  In  the  case  of  a  dw’elling 
with  no  trees  about  it,  it  is  proper  to  set  large  trees,  to  be  in 
character  with  their  surroundings,  even  if  they  do  stand  still 
for  a  year  or  two  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  smaller  trees  w-ill  usually 
outstrip  them  in  growth. 

The  Beautiful  Nordmann  Fir. 

The  unwonted  sight  of  .some  Nordmann  Firs  being  used  for 
Christmas  trees  in  the  way  of  decorative  plants  in  tubs,  leads  me 
to  say  a  few'  words  in  favour  of  this  lovely  evergreen.  The  fact 
of  its  being  used  denoted  progress  in  the  way  of  .spending  money 
at  least,  for  a  Nordmann  Fir  costs  cash,  and  the  plants  seen, 
being  not  less  than  three  feet  in  height,  Avere  such  as  sell  at 
12s.  6d.  to  20s.  6d.  each.  HaA'ing  a  broad  .spread  and  such  hand¬ 
some  green  foliage,  it  could  not  be  bettered  by  any  other  kind 
for  certain  positions,  such  as  a  centrepiece  for  a  table,  where  a 
green  tree  is  Avanted,  not  for  the  hanging  of  pre.sents.  Such 
ti'ees  as  this  are  for  the  AA  ealthy  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  W'ill  be 
satisfied  Avith  a  Balsam  Fir,  NorAvay  or  White  Spruce.  The 
Nordmann  Fir  is  reall.y  the  king  of  Firs  in  the  northern  States 
of  America.  It  is  ahvays  of  luxuriant  appearance,  even  though 
it  has  ju.st  pas.sed  through  a  hard  AA'inter;  and  this  can  be  .said 
of  but  feAV  other  evergreens  in  the  family  of  Firs.  In  the 
matter  of  transplanting  (says  Mr.  Meehan),  it  is  not  a  difficult 
case.  With  a  little  care,  seeing  to  it  that  the  roots  do  not 
become  dry,  transplanting  is  usually  .successful.  One  cause  for 
the  reason  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  being  higher-priced  than 
some  others  is  its  exceedingly  .slow  groAvth  for  the  early  years 
of  its  .seedling  life.  For  a  year  or  tAvo  the  little  plants  are 
barely  out  of  the  ground.  Every  year  thereafter  their  adA’ance- 
inent  is  le.ss  sIoav  until,  when  of  a  three-foot  size,  six  to  ten 
inches  a  year  AA'ill  be  added  to  their  height. 


Clirvsanthemum  ShoAW  Dates. 

Y’ork  shoAV  Avill  be  held  on  NoAmmber  IG,  17,  and  18,  1904, 
not  November  11,  12,  and  13,  as  credited  by  us  to  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  on  page  463.  Hull  shoAV  Avill  be  held  on  November  16  and 
17,  1904. 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  ShOAW. 

There  Avere  over  800  entries.  The  number  of  cut  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  blooms  in  competing  stands  was  2,224,  besides  those  in 
groups  and  non-competitive  exhibits.  In  plant  competing  classes 
there  were  220  Chrysanthemum  plants.  The  money  taken  at 
turnstiles  during  three  days  Ava.s  £1,069,  being  £110  ahead  of 
last  year’s  draAvings.  Over  40,000  persons  A'isited  the  show. 

Irish  Gardeners. 

The  first  conversazione  of  the  Irish  Gardenei's’  Society  was 
held  recently  in  the  XL  Cafe,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  The 
chair  AA’as  taken  bj'  Mr.  F.  W^.  Burbidge.  M.A.,  and  a  choice 
musical  programme  Avas  given.  Mr.  F.  W'.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  discoursed  on  the  Avealth  of  colouration  in 
foliage,  and  referred  to  the  glories  of  the  autumn  garden  and  the 
rich  dh'ersity  of  colour.  Mr.  F.  W.  Gunn  had  an  instructive 
array  of  microscopes  and  botanical  .slides.  He  di.splayed  the 
rotation  of  the  protoplasm  in  Valisneria  spiralis. 

Br.  Masters  on  the  Classification  of  Conifers. 

W^e  are  informed  that  Dr.  MaxAvell  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  lec¬ 
tured  before  the  FelloAvs  of  the  Linnean  Society  at  their  meeting 
on  Thursday,  NoA'ember  20.  The  Doctor,  Avho  has  had  an 
accident  to  his  arm  and  carried  it  in  a  .sling,  proposes  to  place 
Conifers  into  tAvo  great  groups:  one  Avith  thick  foliage  leaves 
and  thick  scale  leaves  in  the  cones  (the  floAvers),  the  other  re¬ 
presented  by  those  AA’ith  thin  foliage  leaves  and  scale  leaves. 
Dr.  Masters  has  specialised  in  Coniferte  for  many  years,  and  is  a 
noted  authority  on  the  Order. 

Birmingham  UniYersity  and  Plant  Diseases. 

The  lecturer  on  Botany  of  the  Eniversity  of  Birmingham, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Reginald  Buller,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  has  instituted  a  course 
of  lectures  on  plant  diseases,  AAhich  it  is  hoped  may  result,  in 
the  foundation  of  a  neAV  sub-department  of  vegetable  pathology. 
The  department  Avould  concern  itself  Avith  the  economic  aspect 
of  disease  in  cultivated  plants  and  timber.  The  present  course 
of  lectures  Avill  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  neAvest 
methods  of  treatment  of  plants  by  .spraying  with  chemical  solu¬ 
tions,  Avhich  has  been  shoAvn  by  official  returns  to  give  an 
increase  in  the  Aveight  of  crops  amounting  to  about  30  per  cent. 
The  importance  of  vegetable  pathology  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  the  great  Potato  famine  Avhich  is  reputed  to  have 
reduced  the  population  of  Ii’eland  by  about  tAvo  millions  was 
brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  Potato  mildcAV.  The  lecturer 
has  been  engaged  in  research  work  for  four  years  in  Germany 
into  the  subject  of  plant  and  timber  diseases. 

Lecture  on  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

On  Friday  la.st  Mr.  AV.  J.  Simpson  (late  of  Falkland  Park 
Gardens,  NorAvood)  gave  a  lecture  before  the  Beckenham  gar¬ 
deners  on  “  Heating  and  A^’entilating  Horticultural  Structures.” 
The  lecturer  favours  the  upright  tubular  boilers,  and  would 
recommend  tAvo  medium  boilers  rather  than  one  larger  one. 
Pipes  should  be  distributed  over  the  houses  to  better  ec^ualise 
the  temperature.  Rubber  rings  for  joints  were  faA'oured,  also 
Portland  cement.  Of  course,  simultaneous  ventilators  with  lever 
arrangements  Avere  recommended,  but  hoAV  many  of  us  have  yet 
to  drag  aAvay  at  the  clumsy  top  sliding  light  and  casement  front 
sash!  Mr.  E.  R.  Palmer,  sanitary  and  hot-Avater  engineer, 
Beckenham,  Avho  presided,  gave  some  t'ery  practical  remarks  as 
to  dealing  with  damp  stokeholes,  etc.  He  also  claimed  that 
first-rate  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  plain  saddle  boiler, 
Avell  set.  Mr.  Robert. son,  of  AA’interdyne,  secured  a  certificate 
of  merit  for  a  vase  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. — T.  C. 
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A  Correction. 

An  error  crept  into  the  heading  of  my  notes  on  “The  Priory,” 
published  last  u'cek,  page  4G8.  The  heading  should  have  read 
“  The  Priory,  Warwick,”  in.stead  of  Leamington  as  published. 
— Wandeker. 

Birmingham  Gardeners. 

The  annual  di.scussion  on  the  leading  features  of  the  Birming- 
liam  Chrysanthemum,  fruit,  and  vegetable  show  took  place  on 
November  IG,  and,  as  usual,  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  the 
treasurer.  A  Cultural  Certificate  of  Merit  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Dedicott,  gardener  to  W’.  A.  Wiggin,  Esq., 
Gi'iffin’s  Hill,  Selly  Oak. 

Permanent  Canadian  Exhibition. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Dominion  officials  in  London  have 
taken  a  veiy  wise  step  in  giving  their  patronage  and  support  to 
the  permanent  Canadian  exhibition  now  being  arranged  at  the 
Cry.stal  Palace.  The  Colonial  Exhibits  Company  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  are  jointly  erecting  a  handsome  pavilion  for 
exhibits  of  Canadian  manufactures  and  farm  produce,  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Just,  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  staff,  has  been  appointed 
lionorary  organising  secretary  to  the  show.  It  is  said  that 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  articles  entered  for  household 
consumption  and  domestic  economy  in  this  country,  and  all 
articles  in  which  Canadians  hold  their  own  with  the  United 
States,  while  periodical  displays  from  Klondyke  and  other  special 
districts  will  also  be  held.  No  better  way  of  influencing  busi¬ 
ness  or  emigration  could  be  imagined,  for  an  enormous  crowd  of 
'  desirables  ’  visit  the  Palace  yearly,  and,  as  the  place  is  not  over¬ 
stocked  with  exhibits,  an  attractive  stand  is  sure  to  command 
attention.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society— The  Floral  Committee. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
November  5^3,  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand.  The  exhibits  were 
numerous,  but  the  majority  were  much  below  par,  and  received 
scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  committee.  If  exhibitors 
Avould  only  recognise  the  fact  that  unless  their  seedlings  or 
sports  are  in  the  best  possible  condition  they  will  never  obtain 
an  award,  the  committee  would  not  be  troubled  Avith  half  the 
Amrieties  they  inspect  at  the  present  time.  On  this  occasion 
only  three  varieties  obtained  recognition.  Lady  Cran.ston 
(W.  J.  Godfrey).  It  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  pure  Avhite, 
Avith  the  Barkley  colour  clearly  shoAvn  at  the  top  of  the  floAver; 
a  most  effective  variety,  probably  the  best  seen  this  season ; 
F.C.C. — Dorothy  PyAvell  (W.  SeAvard).  A  fine  creamy  Avhite 
A-ariety,  Avhich  is  already  in  commerce.  The  magnificent  blooms 
staged  fully  justified  the  aAvard  of  F.C.C. — Pink  Pet  (J.  Peed 
and  Son).  A  single,  rosy-pink,  very  free  floAvering  ;  distinct  and 
good ;  F.C.C. 

A  Notable  Australian  Horticulturist. 

Mr.  C.  Bogue  Luffmann,  principal  of  the  South  Australian 
School  of  Horticulture,  though  of  singularly  youthful  appearance, 
AV'as  born  in  England  something  over  forty  years  ago.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  Avent  to  sea,  and  saAV  a  great  many  outlandish  places 
and  peoples.  Of  necessity  and  by  inclination  he  has  folloAved 
many  different  callings ;  but  Avhatever  his  employment,  he  has 
always  found  time  to  make  a  close  study  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects,  and  has  had  the  advantages  of  travel, 
study,  and  experience  in  all  the  most  important  centres  of 
Europe.  He  has  written  books  of  travel,  stories  of  adventure, 
and  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  a  curious  and  educational  cha¬ 
racter.  Mr.  Luffmann  has  also  had  the  honour  of  supplying 
special  reports  on  various  rural  industries  of  Continental  Europe 
to  the  British  GoAmrnment.  He  takes  no  interest  in  exhibition 
flowers,  but  is  a  devoted  lover  of  gardening,  and  his  great  and 
only  ambition  is  to  plan  the  agricultural  and  sylvan  features  of 
the  Federal  Capital,  if  it  is  established  in  his  day  and  generation. 
With  the  object  of  creating  a  standard  of  taste  in  Australian 
gardening,  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  on  garden  design  and  management.  These  lectures  Avill 
shortly  be  published.  Mr.  Luffmann  (says  the  “  Garden 
Gazette,”  Melbourne)  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
platform  speakers  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  a  fact 
which  told  in  his  favour  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
misunderstood  by  some  of  his  fellow  horticulturists. 


Jones’  Chrysanthemum  Guide. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft,  LeAvisham,  sends  us  the  new 
issue  (13th  ed.  1903)  of  his  Chrysanthemum  Guide.  It  is  a 
book  of  over  G2  pages  of  text,  and  deals  Avith  all  phases  of  the 
culture  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  floAver.  In  paper  covers 
it  costs  7d.  post  free;  or  Is.  2d.  if  the  cloth  boards  type  is 
selected. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet,  late  head  gardener  to  W.  P.  Snell,  Esq.,  Bel¬ 
mont  Park,  Bedhampton,  Havant  (Hants),  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Miss  Meiklam,  The  ToAvers,  Bedhampton.  *  *  Mr.  J. 

Turton,  for  the  past  seven  years  gardener  at  Becca  Hall,  Leed.s, 
has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Mr.  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Foster,  Stockeld  Park,  Wetherby,  Yorks,  and  enters  upon  his 
duties  early  in  December.  *  *  Mr.  Edward  Rutherford,  late 

gardener  to  E.  M.  Courtanev  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dunmoi’e,  Glenagary, 
CO.  Dublin,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lady  Keane,  Cap- 
poquin  House,  co.  Waterford,  and  entered  on  his  duties  Novem¬ 
ber  11. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  Tuesday,  November  17,  the  members  met  at  the  Central 
Free  Library  to  vicAV  the  large  and  costly  collection  of  books 
on  horticulture,  this  being  the  fifth  successiAm  year  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  arranged.  The  librarian  is  fully  convinced  that  in 
this  Avay  the  books  are  more  readily  sought  after  than  had 
been  the  case  before.  Many  volumes  (ancient  and  modern)  have 
been  added  since  the  last  visit,  for  Mr.  Ballinger  is  at  all  time.s 
on  the  alert  for  anything  that  he  considers  Avorth  adding  to 
this  department.  An  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  and  the 
be.st  thanks  of  the  members  Avere  accorded  the  librarian. 

Women  and  Horticulture. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  director  of  the  experimental  station  at 
Rothamsited,  recently  delivered  an  address  on  “  Horticultural 
Instruction  for  Women.”  Horticulture  had  of  late  experienced 
an  enormous  expansion  in  England,  and  there  Avas  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  expansion  Avas  over  yet.  The  expenditure 
on  private  gardens  and  the  demand  of  the  public  for  fine  fruits 
and  flow'ers  AV'ere  groAving  year  by  year,  and  in  such  a  developing 
industry  Avomen  were  far  more  likely  to  find  their  opportunity 
than  in  an  occupation  Avhich  had  settled  into  routine.  A 
demand  for  teachers  of  horticulture  existed,  and  could  be  met 
by  women.  Country  elementary  schools  Avere  being  pressed  to 
take  up  some  form  of  instruction  bearing  on  rural  life.  Hitherto 
the  great  difficulty  had  been  the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  but  noAv 
that  the  county  councils  had  taken  charge  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  he  hoped  to  see  specialist  teachers  appointed  to  groups  of 
schools.  Properly  educated  Avomen  aa^ouM  be  the  be.st  possible 
teachers  for  such  work.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Hibbert,  a 
resolution  Avas  carried  pressing  upon  the  Government  the  claim 
Avhich  colleges  for  the  horticultural  instruction  of  Avomen  had  to 
some  share  in  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  educational  purposes. 

Glasgow’s  New  Park  at  Thornlisbank. 

What  Lord  ProAmst  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bait.,  has 
described  as  the  brightest  gem  of  Glasgow’s  group  of  public 
parks,  is  that  part  of  the  Thornliebank  estate,  generously  gifted 
to  the  city  the  other  day  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P. 
A  charming  feature  of  the  estate  is  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
Rouken  Glen,  in  Avhich  the  visitor  might  imagine  himself  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  a  great  city.  The 
Rouken  stream  and  Avaterfall  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
park,  Avhich  is  certain  to  become  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
GlasgoAv’s  numerous  outdoor  possessions.  The  part  which  ha-; 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  and  offered  to  G!asgoA\ 
as  a  public  park,  covers  13G  acres  or  thereby,  and  has  CAst 
£24,000.  Along  Avith  this  the  donor  has  generously  handed  ca  er 
the  mansion  house  of  Thoniliebank,  costing  £30,000.  A  further 
portion  of  the  estate,  covering  190  acres,  has  been  acquired  by 
the  trustees  of  Hutchesons’  Hospital  for  feuing,  at  a  cost  cf 
£22,000.  The  neAV  park  equals  in  extent  the  oldest  of  the  cit.v’s 
pleasure  grounds — GlasgoAv  Green — Avith  which  it  Avill  rank  as 
second  in  respect  to  Bellahouston  Park,  which  covers  18oi  acres. 
With  the  addition  of  Thornliebank,  the  park  acreage  of  GlasgoAV 
Avill  amount  to  the  exten'iA-e  figure  of  l.lOoj  acres. 
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Rose,  Niphetos. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  author  of  “  The  Book 
of  the  Rose”  in  part  of  what  he  says  of  Niphetos: — “This  Rose 
is  a  good  instance  of  what  is  termed  ‘free’  growth,  i.e.,  neither 
long  nor  stout,  but  branching,  and  generally  growing  somewhere. 
The  foliage  is  good  and  not  much  liable  to  mildew,  but  the 
bloonm  will  not  stand  rain.  .  .  .  Niphetos,  the  purest  of  all 

white  Roses,  has  a  long  bud,  especially  suitable  for  bouquets 
and  wreaths.  It  is  also  free-flowering  and  bears  forcing  well. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  cultivated 
for  market  purposes  to  an  astonishing  extent.  It  is  also  capable 
of  being  exhibited  as  a  Rose  of  great  merit,  with  very  fine  petals 
and  of  the  largest  size  ;  but  in  this  i-espect  it  seems  to  have 
deteriorated  or  been  .superseded,  as  it  i.s  certainly  not  so  often 
shown  now  as  formerly.  They  must  be  cut  young  for  show,  as 
the  shape  is  not  lasting.  ...  It  is  free-blooming  through¬ 
out  the  season,  but  the  autumnal  biuks  do  not  come  large,  and 
require  fine  weather.  It  does  not  do  as  a  dwarf,  for  the  blooms 
come  smaller,  and  the  wood  being  neither  stiff  nor  upright,  the 
petals  get  much  injured  by  wind  and  rain.  .  .  .  It  is  best 

for  exhibition  as  a  maiden  standard,  and  does  well,  if  fully 
fed,  on  a  low  wall.  The  raiser  was  Mons.  Bougere,  and  the  name 
Niphetos  means  in  English,  ‘  snowy.’  ” 

Notes  on  Some  of  the  Newer  Roses. 

{Concluded  from  pa.ye  dGo.) 

Coming  next  to  the  new  Teas  named  in  the  recent  Rose 
analysis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  candidates 
selected’ have  come  out  in  the  election  in  their  proper  order  of 
jnerit.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  rightly  heads  the  list :  issued  in  1899, 
this  fine  Rose,  Avhose  only  approach  to  a  fault  is  a  weakness  in 
very  hot  weather,  is  no'  doubt  by  this  time  sufficiently  well 
known  to  all  exhibitors. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  on  the  other  hand,  having  only 
been  sent  out  last  year,  is  hardly  well  enough  known  yet, 
though  I  fancy  it  might  have  been  had  from  the  raisers,  Soupert 
et  Nothing,  in  1901. 

Being  a  cross  between  Maman  Cochet  and  Marechal  Niel,  it 
undoubtedly  should  have  a  goodly  heritage',  and  great  things 
might  well  be  expected  of  it.  Very  good  accounts  have  reached 
me  of  its  growth  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  their  accuracy.  But  it  has  failed  to  make  any  strong 
growth  with  me  at  present,  either  as  dwarf  or  standard,  and  1 
have  been  rather  disappointed  with  the  colour,  except  under 
glass.  I  hope  for  better  things  next  year,  and  in  the  meantime 
all  lovers  of  Tea  Roses  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  getting 
it. 

Lady  Roberts,  the  la.«t  on  the  list,  is  a  beautifully  coloured 
sport  of  Anna  Olivier,  which  it  seems  to  be  identical  with  in  all 
but  colour.  As  the  well-known  original  is  itself  very  variable  in 
colour,  flowers  on  the  same  plant  coming  occa.sionally  nearly  as 
clear  in  tint  as  Madame  Hoste,  and  at  others  with  more  or  le.ss 
prevalence  on  the  pale  yellow  ground  of  buff  or  terra-cotta, 
occasionally  nearly  tinting  the  whole  flower,  it  is  odd  that 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.  should  have  siicceeded  in  fixing  this  sport, 
as  I  take  it  they  have  done,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  achievem'ent.  I  have  not  personally  tested  the  variety 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say  anything  as  to  any  particular 
manners  and  customs  it  may  liave. 

I  should  like  to  mention  two  other  new  Teas  which  I  have 
tested.  Boadicea  (W.  Paul  and  Soil,  1901)  I  have  only  had  as 
maiden  standards,  a  position  in  which  Teas  are  often  not  seen 
at  their  best.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be  very  promising 
as  an  exhibition  Tea,  large  enough,  with  good  point,  stiff 
lasting  petals,  and  attractive  and  distinct  colour. 

And  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  a  variety  which  will  give 
flowers  of  a  really  good  yellow,  a  deep  colour,  shining  like  a 
lamp  among  hundreds  of  other  plants,  might  try  Georges 
Schwartz  (Schwartz,  1899),  for  I  tliink  the  colour,  which  fades 
but  little  in  the  sun,  is  the  best  yellow  among  the  Tea  Roses. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  it  has  not  very  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  besides' the  colour,  though  the  shape  is  pointed  and 
good :  it  has  not  proved  a  strong  grower  with  me,  or  free  in 
flowering,  and  a  single-stemmed  maiden  shoot  Avill  barely  pro¬ 
duce  a  bloom  large  enough  for  show.  Beyond  the  sole  point  of 
colour,  it  is  plainly  not  a  variety  to  recommend  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Of  new  “breaks”  among  gardeii  Roses,  the  most  noteworthy 
seem  to  be  Soleil  d’Or  (Pernet  Ducher,  l900),  a  hybrid  Austrian 
Briar,  the  first  novelty  in  that  section  for  more  than  sixty  years,  ) 


and  rugosa  repens  alba  (Paul  and  Son,  1903),  a  cross  between 
the  rugosa  and  Wichuraiana  families,  which  appears  to  be  an 
astonishing  Rose  to  grow  and  flower. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

H.  T.,  Liberty. 

Liberty  Rose  requires  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  more  heat 
than  is  usually  given  to  Bride  and  Bridesmaid.  Above  all  never 
let  it  receive  any  check  that  will  encourage  its  propensity  to  go 
to  sleep  in  cold  weather.  When  it  once  is  allowed  to  get  drowsy-, 
that  settles  it. 

- - 


Hartham  Park,  Corsham,  Wiltshire. 


ANY  interesting  features  are  to  be  found  in  the  gardens 
and  grounds  attached  to  Hartham,  the  well-known 
residence'  of  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  and  it  needs 
only  a  brief  space  of  time  for  others  to  develop,  since 
so  much  that  is  new  is  constantly  being  taken  up  in 
the  several  phases  of  garden  work.  Some  striking  examples  of 
the  rare  judgment  of  “  Capability  Brown  ”  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
early  history  of  the  gardens,  the  effects  of  which  are  now  so  fine 
and  bold  in  character.  Brown  possessed  an  originality  of  mind 
that  feiv  can  imitate,  but  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  and  his 
gardener,  Mr.  Welch,  by  joint  conceptions,  are  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  new  features  which,  if  they  do  not  eclipse  old  .styles  of 
landscape  work,  may  at  any  rate  add  new  features  to  those 
already  exi.sting,  commensurate  with  the  demands  and  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  present  day  taste. 

To  relate  all  and  everything  already  accomplished  and  .still 
in  progre.ss  would  require  much  space  to  do  justice  to  the  theme. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  that  the  lawns  have  been  considerably 
extended.  Choice  specimens  and  clumps  of  rare  flowering  and 
ornamental  shrubs  have  been  planted,  together  with  pergolas  of 
Ro.ses  and  other  familiar  trailing  plants.  The  creation  of  broad 
terraces  with  .sheltering  belts  of  Yew,  has  been  taken  up  with 
great  success,  though  not  without  considerable  labour — for  an 
under  stratum  of  rock  makes  the  work  both  heavy  and  slow.  On 
either  side  of  the  terrace  are  broad  borders  filled  with  herbaceous 
plants  in  large  variety,  and  of  considerable  extent,  and,  when 
complete,  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  iilace  and  brighten 
the  heavily  timbered  and  undulating  landscape,  so  much  of  which 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  mansion  and  grounds. 

New'  ranges  of  glass  have  been,  erected,  and  others  are  in 
contemplation,  which  are  indeed  necessarj^  tO'  cope  with  the 
heavy  demand  made  on  the  garden.  Large  lean-to  structures 
have  for  many  years  supplied  the  yearly  crop  of  Grapes  ;  these 
are  now'  augmented  by  young  Yines  planted  in  a  new  span-roofed 
house.  It  has  seldom  been  our  privilege  to  witness  such  a 
w’onderful  Yine  grow'th  or  such  promising  results  in  crop.  The 
borders  are  constructed  on  piecemeal  principles,  the  existing 
provision  being  but  four  feet  w’ide,  and  having  a  depth  of  three 
feet.  The  main  rod  of  this  year  has  a  length  of  10ft,  fully  fur¬ 
nished  with  lateral  growths,  and  though  planted  so  recently  as 
May,  1902,  there  is  a  girth  of  S^in  in  one  or  twm  of  the  shortest 
rods.  Added  to  the  turf  procured  locally  is  burnt  refu.se  and 
a  small  admixture  of  half-inch  bones,  yet  so  simple  a  border  gives 
astonishing  results  in  leaf  and  fruit  gi'owth.  From,  the  eighteen 
Yines,  over  one  hundredw'eight  of  Grapes  have  been  cut  this 
year,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  heavy  and  full  crop  next 
season,  the  ripeness  of  the  growth  tending  towards  a  mahogany¬ 
like  solidity,  W'hich  is  much  prized  by  all  Grape  growers. 

Another  speciality  of  Hartham  is  the  cordon  Pear  wall,  of 
which  Mr.  Welch  is  justly  proud.  The  crop  here,  as  in  mo'^t 
gardens,  w’as  much  below  the  average,  though  some  fine  fruits 
w'ere  gathered.  Some  beautiful  clear-skinned  fruits  of  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  A.  Lucas,  Marie  Louise, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Bergamot  Esperen.  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel.  and  Emile 
d’Heyst  were  .stored,  many  of  them  being  over  one  pound  each. 

Cyclamens  are  well  grown  in  about  a  dozen  varieties  to  the 
number  of  200— and  such  plants!  Really,  one  is  made  envious 
in  tho  privileged  inspection  of  such  a  magnificent  collection  of 
plants  and  colours.  Sutton’s  Giant  White.  Salmon  Queen, 
Yulcan,  Papilio  (Butterfly),  and  others,  make  the  air  quite 
odorous  with  their  pleasant  perfume. 

Calanthes,  some  150  in  number,  are  not  less  u.seful  for  th& 
furnish  of  the  stoves  and  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table. 
These  are  not  grown  in  pots  larger  than  6in,  and  some  are  less 
than  this.  Though  C.  Yeitchi  are  the  most  numerous,  C.  vestita 
and  C.  V.  rubra  and  C.  bella  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  a  varied  show',  and  the  bulbs  unu.sually  strong.  On  shelves 
in  the  same  houses  Adiantum  Farleyense.  in  54-pots,  simply  revel 
in  the  sun  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere  of  summer  time,  as 
also  do  large  baskets  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  so  useful  for 
cutting.  Crotons  (Codieeum.s)  and  Dracaenas  fill  a  compartment, 
both  being  conspicuously  bright  and  w'ell  growui. 

A  house  full  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  w'as  most  striking  in 
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colour  and  flower  trusses,  wliich  are  immense,  tlie  varieties  being 
Paul  Crampnell  and  Athlete.  With  a  good  batch  of  these  in 
winter  time,  Mr.  Welch  considers  Poinsettias  unnecessary,  be¬ 
cause  their  trusses  and  tiie  colour  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  and 
their  season  of  use  a  mucli  more  extended  one. 

The  familiar  and  pretty  pink  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
were  very  much  in  evidence,  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  finer 
coloured  or  more  vigorous  .specimens  in  their  various  sizes. 

Another  item  of  importance  are  the  Chrysanthemums,  Avhich 
are  this  year  so  fine  in  flower  yet  dwarf  in  growth.  Among  the 
groups  of  large  specimen  flowers  we  observed  distinguished  blooms 
of  Edward  VII.,  Mr.  L.  Remy,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Pockett, 
Madame  G.  Debrie,  M.  A.  Barrett,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Madame  Carnot,  Queen  Alexandra,  Miss  A.  Biron,  Jane  Moly- 
neux,  Mafeking  Hero,  and  Mermaid.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  more  striking  flowers  on  view,  bub  the  season  over  which  a 
supply  is  needed  demands  not  only  a  goodly  number  of  these 
.specimen  flowers,  but  a  quantity  of  bush  plants,  both  for  cutting 
and  as  plants  in  the  house.  For  this  a  large  selection  is  made, 
including  singles,  which  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  lighter 
phases  of  floral  work.  Hartham  Gardens  are  so  full  of  interesting 
studies  that  one  might  continue  almost  indefinitely  to  recount 
their  variety  and  purpose;  but  sufficient  has  been  already  .said 
to  .show  what  credit  redounds  on  the  head  gardener  and  his 
co-workers. — W.  S. 


County  Council  Instruction :  Horticulture. 


In  preparing  the  new  issue  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,”  its 
editor  has  included  a  full  list  of  instructors  in  horticulture,  as 
appointed  by  the  respective  County  Councils  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  responses  to  his  communications  con¬ 
tained  some  interesting  information  which  could  not  be  published  in 
the  ”  Directory,”  but  which  the  editor  has  kindly  placed  in  our 
hands.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letters  received  : — 

Buckinghamshiue.— The  instructor  is  Mr.  Phillip  Mann,  but  there 
is  no  experimental  garden. 

Cambeidgeshike. — Mr.  E.  Hobday  is  the  instructor,  and  there  is 
an  experimental  garden  and  county  school. 

Cheshiee. — In  connection  with  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
school  at  Holmes  Chapel,  we  have  large  gardens,  &c.,  and  every 
provision  for  giving  instruction  in  horticulture;  See  accompanying 
report,  pages  70-76.  [This,  and  other  reports,  we  hope  to  deal  wiih 
again. — Ed,]  Lectures  are  given  in  horticulture  as  per  report. — 
Rd.  P.  Waed. 

Coenwall,— Our  instructor  in  horticulture  is  Mr.  C.  Ilott,  Lemon 
Street,  Truro.  We  have  several  experimental  gardens. — John  Gide, 
Kelston. 

CuJiBEELAND. — The  name  of  the  instructor  in  horticulture  appointed 
by  this  County  Council  is  Mr.  George  P.  Berry  (on  the  staff  of  the 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne).  An  experimental 
fruit  garden  is  maintained  at  the  County  bkarm  School  at  Newton 
Rigg,  near  Penrith.— C.  Codetenay  Hodgson,  M.A.,  The  Courts, 
Carlisle. 

Devonshiee. — There  is  no  experimental  garden,  but  fifteen  centres 
have  gardens  for  teaching  purposes.  Our  students  number  about 
.300,  with  fifteen  local  instructors.  An  assistant  instructor  is  employed 
during  each  winter,  but  a  second  permanent  one  will  probably  soon 
be  appointed. — C.  Beeey. 

Ddeham. — The  County  Council  for  this  county  has  not  specially 
appointed  an  officer  to  give  instruction  in  horticulture.  Northumber¬ 
land,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland  are  in  co-operation 
in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Durham 
College  of  Science  at  Newcastle.  All  lecturers  required  are  provided 
by  that  College. — J.  A.  L.  Robson. 

Gloucesteeshiee.— Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  Somerset,  is  our 

instructor  in  horticulture.  We  have  no  experimental  garden. _ 

Henky  a.  Howman. 

Heetfoedshiee. — The  County  Council’s  horticultural  lecturer  is 
Mr.  A.  E.  Burgess,  9,  Glenferrie  Road,  St.  Albans.  We  have  no 
experimental  garden  (as  such),  but  boys  in  evening  schools  have 

garden  plots,  and  are  instructed  in  gardening  by  Mr.  Burgess. _ 

A.  Dean. 

Essex. — The  lecturer  in  the  principles  of  horticulture  is  Mr.  E. 
Chas.  Horrell,  F.L.S.  ;  in  operations  of  horticulture,  Mr.  Chas. 
Wakely;  assistant  lecturer  and  demonstrator,  F.  J.  Chittenden; 
gardeners,  Mr.  C.  W.  Aylett  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Goldstone.— The  school 
garden  for  instruction  and  experimental  work  in  horticulture  is 
three  and  a  quarter  acres  in  extent,  and  is  at  Chelmsford. 

Heeefordshiee. — The  horticultural  inspector  in  this  county  is  Mr. 
A.  J.  Manning,  103,  Green  Street,  Hereford.  For  some  years  we 
have  had  an  experimental  garden,  but  it  will  probably  be  discontinued 
next  year  (1904). — Jno.  Wiltshiee. 

Huntingdon. — No  instructor  has  yet  been  appointed.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  botany  classes  for  teachers  are  in  progress,  and  ground  will 
be  acquired  for  this  purpose. — S.  G.  Cook. 

Leicesteesiiiee. — This  county  has  not  appointed  an  instructor, 
nor  has  it  established  an  experimental  garden,  but  lectures  are  given 


by  the  staff  of  the  Midland  Agricultural  anl  Dairy  Institute. — A.  J. 
Baker. 

County  of  the  Faets  of  Lindsey,  Lincoi.nshibe. — Our  education 
committee  have  not  appointed  an  instructor  in  horticulture,  and  we 
have  no  experimental  gardens. — Charles  Scoeee,  Lincoln. 

London  County  Council. — The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  not  giving  any  direct  instruction  in  horti¬ 
culture,  but  (1)  Is  making  grants  in  aid  of  the  Horticultural  School 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  Regent’s  Park.  Mr.  J.  Bryant 
Sowerby,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  can  give  full  information 
respecting  this  school.  (2)  Has  met  the  expenses  of  certain  botanic 
gardens  which  have  been  laid  out  in  some  of  the  London  parks  by 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Council,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  more 
common  natural  orders  of  plants.  (3)  Is  assisting  the  Historic 
Records  and  Museums  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  is 
carrying  out  certain  instruction  in  Nature  Study  in  connection  with 
the  Horniman  Museum  at  Forest  Hill  and  the  gardens  surrounding 
the  same. — Wu.  Gaenett. 

Monhouthshiue. — Mr.  W.  J.  G ran  t,  Fenton  ville, Newport,  Mon.,  con¬ 
trols  and  directs  the  horticultural  instruction  given  in  this  county.  In 
addition  to  agricultural  lectures,  he  gives  lectures  upon  horticulture, 
inspects  and  advises  both  landlord  and  occupier  as  to  pruning,  plant¬ 
ing,  and  renovation,  Ac.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wootton  also  assists,  giving 
instruction  as  to  packing  fruit,  and  the  vintage  of  both  cider  and 
perry.  Mr.  F.  F.  Herbert  likewise  assists,  his  speciality  being  the 
bottling  of  fruit,  &c.  Bee  keeping  also  receives  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  Mr.  Wootton.  A  regular  and  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  has  for  some  years  been, 
carried  on  at  the  Farm  School,  Little  Mill,  including  the  production 
of  fruit  trees  for  planting,  the  various  stocks  afterwards  to  be  buddedl. 


Rose,  Niphetos. 

and  grafted  by  the  boys.  The  work  carried  on  in  this  school  each 
year  receives  most  favourable  notice  from  the  Home  Office  and  in 
the  Blue  Book,  while  the  demand  for  the  trees  is  generally  greater 
than  the  supply.  At  several  of  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
county,  garden  plots  have,  with  most  satisfactory  results,  been 
established. 

Northauptonshiee. — The  instructor  in  horticulture,  employed  in 
this  county  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  20,  Moorgate  Street,  Leicester.  We 
have  no  experimental  garden. — Byeon  R.  Siupson. 

Kent. — The  orticuljural  superintendent  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright. 
There  is  no  publ  experimental  garden  for  horticulture  alone. 

Northumberland. — The  lecturer  in  horticulture  in  this  county  is 
Mr.  George  P.  Berry,  Cockle  Park,  Morpeth.  I  may  state,  however, 
that  a  grant  for  instruction  in  horticulture  is  made  to  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  in  return  for  which  the  services  of  the  lecturer  are 
divided  between  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 
I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  eleventh  annual  report  on  experiments 
with  crops  and  stock  at  our  demonstration  farm.  On  pages  98  to 
103  you  will  find  particulars  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  There 
is  an  experimental  garden  in  connection  with  the  farm,  and  also  fruit 
plots  at  two  or  three  centres  in  the  county  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Berry. — C.  W.  Manns. 

Nottinghamshire. — The  instructor  is  Mr.  .1.  Smith,  18,  Clipstone 
Avenue,  Peel  Street,  Nottingham,  and  our  demonstration  gardens 
(fruit)  are  at  Arnold  (1)  ;  and  Hucknall-Torkard  (1). 

Rutland. — No  instructor  in  horticulture  has  yet  been  appointed  by 
the  County  Education  Committee,  nor  have  we  as  yet  an  experi¬ 
mental  garden, — Clejient  G.  Bone. 

Salop,  or  Siiropshiee. — The  instructor  in  horticulture  for  the  Salop 
C.C.  is  Mr.  G.  Malthouse,  of  the  Harper- Adams  Agricultural  College, 
Newport,  Salop.  Experimental  work  is  done  at  the  H.-A.  College, 
also  at  Wem  Grammar  School,  and  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  College. 
All  these  experimental  gardens  are  supported  by  the  County  Council. 
— W.  H.  Pendlebuby,  M..\. 
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Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth. 

I  quite  agree  with  “  E.  D. ’’  (page  442),  that  the  nierits  of 
tliis  fine  late  Apple  are  not  .sufficiently  recognised.  I  liave  con¬ 
stant  Iv  recoimnended  it  during  the  la.st  few  years,  because  it  is 
very  handsome,  crops  splendidly,  and  keeps  till  April  ;  and 
during  Alarch  and  April  it  is  good  either  foi'  dessert  or  cooking. 
Tf  I  were  asked  to  name  the  three  best  late  Apples  I  should  say: 
Lane  s  Prince  Albert,  Newtoti  Wonder,  and  Annie  I'hizabeth. 
— H.  D. 

- - 

Large  Cabbages. 

The  present  year,  with  all  its  shortcomings  (and  truly  they 
were  not  few),  had  some  outstanding  features  in  its  favour.  It 
has  given,  as  records  show  in  many  places,  crops  of  Potatoes 
in  .size  above  the  usual,  and  occasionally  approaching  the  stage 
of  monstrosity.  Big  Ca,bbages  also  seem  to  be  pretty  general 
all  or  er  the  country.  Up  tlie  Clyde  Valley  a  monster  specimen 
was  lately  on  view.  In  size  it  measured  something  like  9ft  in 
diameter  (sic),  and  weighed  about  781b.  This  ought  to  give 
satisfactiefn  to  enthusiasts  in  “  big  Cabbage  ”  culture. — R.  U, 


Indictment  Against  Horticultural  Travellers. 

W  ho  among  your  numerous  readers,  occupying  a  head 
gardener  s  place,  has  not  at  v'arious  times  been  the  recipient  of 
a  visit  from  some  traveller  in  the  seed  line?  “Mr.  Nuisance” 
not  unusually  turns  up  at  a  most  inopportune  time,  when  per¬ 
haps  the  gardener  is  engaged  with  some  of  the  gentry,  or  busy 
with  some  very  important  work.  It  matters  not  to  "persist eiit 
“  Air.  Nuisance,”  who  makes  his  inquiries  (with  an  air  of  im¬ 
portance)  from  the  first  under  gardener  he  encounters.  On 
being  told  that  the  “  Boss  ”  is  engaged  with  perhaps  his  employer, 
N.  promptly  .say.s  he’ll  wait;  and  proceeds  to  swagger 
about  the  garden,  often  in  full  sight  of  gardener  and  his 
employer,  and  the  latter  generally  inquires  who  the  swaggerer  is. 

Perchance  “the  Boss”  is  engaged  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
gaiclen.  It  is  all  tli6  sana?  to  “Mr.  whose  business  is  so 

pressing  that  one  of  the  under  gardeners  wastes  valuable  time 
in  seeking  for  hi.s  chief,  who,  on  being  found,  is  informed  that 
“  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  him.”  One  traveller  actually  had 
the  temerity  to  come  right  into  the  mansion  for  me. 

Veil  do  I  recall  the  various  dodges  reported  to  by  one  parti¬ 
cular  chief  (\vhile  I  was  living  under  him  as  foreman),  who  wuuld 
generally  prime  me  with  all  sorts  of  messages  and  excuses  to 
deliver  to  “Mr.  Nuisance.”  On  two  different  occa.sions  do  I 
remember  the  unwelcome  callers  at  tliat  particular  garden 
hanging  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day  trying  to  catch  “  the 
Boss,”  but  \yithout  avail,  though  the  latter  had  various  peeps 
at  his  uninvited  visitors.  I  think  I  enjoyed  the  fun  more  than 
anybody.  However,  since  I  became  a  head  gardener,  I  have  had 
cause  to  understand  my  old  chief’s  aversion  to  travellers. 

“  Air.  Nuisance’s”  greeting  with  gardener  is,  of  course,  most 
cordial,  anxious  inquiries  after  health  (not  only  of  latter,  but  of 
Airs.  Gardener  and  family).  Next,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
relating  to  gardens,  followed  often  by  impertinent  inquiries  as 
to  existing  relations  between  gardener  and  employer.  They 
will  then  proceed  to  relate  an  account  of  their  past  visits  to 
other  gardening  establishments,  laying  bare  tbe  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted.  I  am  invariably  told  by  “Air.  N.”  that 
So-and-So  has  just  given  him  an  order  for  so  many  pounds’  worth 
of  “  stuff ;  ”  consequently  one  becomes  acquainted  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  our  fellow  craftsmen’s  brnsiness  transactions; 
matters  which,  I  venture  to  think,  should  be  no  concern  of  ours. 

Then  again,  I  find  travellers  generally  give  a  place  a  good  or 
bad  name  according  to  the  value  of  orders  they  have  been  able 
to  secure.  For  instance,  one  of  those  gentlemen  alluded  to  a 
well-known  gardening  e.stablishment  as  being  no  good.  I  was 
surprised,  and  gently  intimated  that  as  a  great  friend  of  mine 
was  chief  there  I  knew  that  the  garden  was  well  kept  up,  and 
the  work  well  carried  out..  . “Ah,  yes!”  said  “Air.  Nuisance,” 
“  but  they  always  object  to  paying  more  than  they  are  obliged, 
and  the;  orders  we  get' there  do  our  firm  no  good.”  I  drew  my 
own  conclusions,  as  I  know  that  in  that  particular  garden  money 
is  not  stinted.  ■ 

So  much  has  recently  been  written  concerning  gardeners  and 
illegal  commissimis,  that  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  part  of 
the  many  inducements  wdiich  some  travellers  hold  out  to 
gardeners  to  dc  a  little  busine.ss  with  them.  One  case  only  will 


I  mention,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  a  short  time  ago.  A 
traveller  offered  a  friend  of  mine  5s.  cash  down,  there  and’ then, 
as  an  inducement  to  give  him  an  order  for  goods  to  the  value  of 
about  £1.  Needle.ss  to  sajq  the  order  was  not  given,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  that  traveller  will  not  show  his  face  in 
that  garden  again  in  a  hurry.  The  above  is,  perhaps,  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case,  and  before  concluding  I  should  like  to  say  that 
among  the  many  travellers  w'ho  have  from  time  to  time  worried 
me,  some  have  proved  themselves  to  be  excellent  fellows. 
— A.  N.  Noyed. 

[It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Editor  takes  no  sides  on  any 
subject  of  debates,  and  each  correspondent  is  alone  responsible 
for  what  he  states. — Eo.] 

- - 

lake  Up!  England. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  what  our  representative  says 
of  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  is  reported  on 
page  498.  We  may  add  that  the  Journal’s  representative  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  best  judges  from  the  South  of 
England.  A  Scottish  correspondent  also  refers  to  the  show 
thus :  “  The  exhibition  w'as  a  marvellous  success,  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  your  National  [wdiich  he  had  the  privilege  to  visit. 
— Ed.].  I  think  the  Edinburgh  show  must  soon  become  the 
National.”  Very  handsome  prizes  are  offered. 


Rose,  Rosette  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur. 

In  answer  to  “  H.  H.  B.”,  Air.  Alawley’s  Rose  analysis  con¬ 
sists  solely  of  those  varieties  which  have  been  show'n  at  the 
Metropolitan  Exhibitions  of  the  N.R.S.  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  fact  of  the  Rose  above  mentioned  not  appearing  in 
the  list  of  decorative  Roses  (p.  393)  merely  shows  that  it  was 
not  exhibited  on  those  occasions.  The  variety,  issued  in  1896. 
was  not  held  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  N.R.S.  catalogue  of 
1902,  and  I  confe.ss  that  I  do  not  know'  it,  being  quite  unable  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  new  decorative  Roses.  But  good 
Ro.ses  do  get  omitted  sometimes  from  the  best  catalogues,  and 
“  H.  H.  B.”  is  a  rosarian  wdiose  word  should  carry  quite  as  much 
weight  as  mine. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


A  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  reading  in  last  week’s  Journal  about  the  proposed  head 
gardeners’  association,  I  concur  in  the  formation  of  such,  yet  may 
I  ask.  What  would  be  the  qualifications  required  to  become  a 
member  ?  AVould  it  be  exclusively  for  those  at  the  very  top  of 
the  ladder,  or  for  all  those,  like  myself,  who  are  head  of  four? 
I  entered  the  profession  wdth  the  aim  of  one  day  rising  to  the 
top  ;  but  may  I  ask,  How  can  I  win  upward  ?  My  own  answer 
would  be,  that  help  could  be  derived  by  forming  such  an  associa¬ 
tion,  which  might  hold  tests  to  show  that  a  member  is  well  up 
in  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  craft,  and  the  best  men  to  be 
recommended  for  high  places.  The  article  under  the  heading  of 
“  Single-handed  ”  in  a  recent  Journal  (page  395),  seems  to  me  to 
be  exactly  the  .state  of  gardening  as  it  is.  If  only  we,  as  a 
body,  could  raise  the  position  of  gardeners  to  the  level  we  ought 
to  have,  by  means  of  an  association,  I,  for  one,  would  go  in  heart 
and  soul  with  it. — Hampshire. 


Sub-irrigation. 

It  would  seem  that  sub-irrigation  is  hardly  practised  in  this 
country,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  of  its  successful  application 
on  either  a  large  or  small  .scale.  From  w  hat  I  can  gather,  it 
was  first  heard  of  in  1890,  wdien  the  Ohio  Experimental  Station 
published  the  results  of  its  investigations  in  this  direction. 

The  .system  consi.sts  in  introducing  ivater  from  under  the 
soil.  It  mu.st  be  remembered  that  “bench”  cultivation  is  very 
largely  practi.sed  in  the  ITiited  States ;  that  is,  a  .system  of 
planting-out  in  benches  filled  with  soil,  in  place  of  pot  culture. 
I'he  water,  then,  is  introduced  underneath,  either  by  the  use  of 
porous  tiles  laid  at  intervals  throughout  the  base  of  the  bench, 
or  by  constructing  the  bench  so  as  to  form  a  .shallow,  water¬ 
tight  tank,  in  the  bottom  of  wdiich  are  placed  porous  tiles. 
These  are  of  various  forms,  the  principle  in  every  case  being 
that  they  form  a  number  of  canals. 

The  first  co.st  is  considerable,  and  unless  the  watering  is 
undertaken  by  a  careful  and  experienced  man  great  harm  can 
be  done.  But  provided  the  outlay  can  be  made,  and  that  proper 
thought  is  given  to  the  mechanical  operations,  the  final  re.sults 
appear  to  be  all  in  favour  of  sub-irrigation.  The  soil  does  not 
become  so  hard  or  beaten  down  in  con.sistency  as  is  the  case 
where  the  watering  is  down  from  above  (generally  from  a  hose). 
A  more  friable  tilth  is  .surely  a  gain. 

A  further  good  is  obtained  from  the  consistent,  even  warmth 
emitted  from  the  cement  and  tiles  at  the  bottom.  These  ab.sorb 
the  heat  (which  is  .sometimes  too  violent)  and  pass  it  gradually 
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upward  through  the  soil.  When  tlie  heat  is  turned  off.  or  may 
have  run  low,  these  tiles  remain  warm,  thus  tending  to  the 
more  regular  and  steady  growth  of  the  plants,  as  Avell  as  to  the 
greater  production  of  flowers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  floral 
increase  amounts  to  so  much  as  25  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Car¬ 
nations,  and  that  from  three  to  four  inches  longer  stems  are 
produced,  that  can  be  got  from  plants  not  grown  by  the  sub- 
i  r ri ga t  i on  sy s t  e  ni . — Watchful . 


Travelling  Grapes. 

Referring  to  a  show  held  recently,  a  correspondent  observes: 
“  Some  of  the  Grapes  I  recognised  as  old  friends,  that  have  been 
travelling  about  since  August,  and  they  must  have  been  a  little 
gold  mine  for  their  respective  exhibitors.”  A  good  many  ex¬ 
hibits  do  tliis,  but  is  this  healthy  “  competition  ”  ? 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

{Queen  Alexandra  Chrysanthemum  Prize,  1903.) 

I  have  read  Avith  interest  the  notes  of  your  correspondents 
“  Interested,”  “  Anglo-Scot,”  and  ‘‘  W.  W.  S.”  with  regard  to  this  prize, 
and,  noAV  that  the  shoAV  is  past,  [one  can  judge  in  a  fair  impartial 
spirit  the  pros  and  eons  of  the  ease.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  tliat 
Avhen  I  first  heard  of  our  Council’s  proposal  to  give  such  a  prize  I  Avas 
of  the  mind  of  your  correspondent  “  Anglo-Seot  ”  that  it  Avas  “  alto¬ 
gether  absurd,”  and  after  goin?  over  the  exhibits  in  the  Waverley 
Market  very  carefully,  my  impression  w’as  only  deepened,  as  I  think 
the  competition  for  the  above-named  prize  only  proved  the  ncedlessness 
of  such  a  class  being  made.  Those  Avho  took  first 
places,  1  am  sure,  Avould  have  made  a  creditable  shoAv 
in  the  open  class  for  tAvelve  A'ases.  and  Avould  liave 
had  a  good  “  look  in”  in  the  classes  for  six  and  four 
respeetiA’ely.  I  think  the  error  the  Council  has 
made  is  that  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
tliat  their  first  object  should  be  hoAv  they  can  best 
advance  the  science  of  horticulture,  instead  of  Avhieh 
they  have  created  a  class  for  certain  individuals. 

Ncav,  no  one  doubts  the  ability  of  our  gardeners  in 
tiie  City  as  groAvers  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  if 
one  requires  proof  of  this  Ave  have  only  to  recall  to 
mmd  the  splendid  display  of  pot  plants  made  in  the 
market  last  Aveek,  Avhieh,  for  cultural  skill,  I  am  sure 
does  the  groAvers  of  such,  every  credit.  Here  is  a  class 
Avhieh  should  appeal  specially  to  our  City  gardeners, 
as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  our  friends  in  the  country 
can  bi’ing  such  plants  from  a  long  distance.  This  is 
a  class  Avhieh  I  think  might  be  encouraged. 

.Just  a  Avord  to  our  friend  “  W.  AV.  S.”  He  says 
“they  are  nearly  all  tOAvn  gardeners  Avho  attend  the 
meetings^  and.  that  they  deserve  a  class  to  themselves 
“  for  their  trouble.”  1  alAvays  thought  it  was  accounted 
a  privilege  to  attend  the  meeting  ;  a  privilege  Avhich, 


Transplanting  Trees  at  Stancliffe. 

Tlie  Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd.  nurserymen,  of  Harley 
Dale,  Matlock,  the  illustration  of  Avliose  method  of  lifting  and 
replanting  large  trees  is  shoAvn  on  this  page,  are  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Harley  Hale  estates  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whit¬ 
worth,  upon  Avhich,  for  the  last  seven  years,  they  haA'o  been 
developing  an  extensive  nursery  business.  The  Stancliffe  Hall 
gardens,  comprising  some  forty  acres,  have  been  noted  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  many  years  for  the  excellence  of  their 
extensive  and  choice  variety  of  Rhododendrons,  Coniferse, 
Hollies,  Ac.,  many  of  the  specimen  plants  having  been  obtainecl 
at  considerable  cost.  These  gardens  liaA'o  formed  an  excellent 
nucleus  for  the  Stancliffe  Estates  Co.’s  (Ltd.)  nursery  opera- 
tioiis,  givung  them  exceptional  advantages,  many  of  the 
A’arieties  thus  available  being  extremely  rare  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Further,  having  such  a  large  quantity  from  which  to 
cut,  the  grafts  arrd  buds  for  propagating  are  strong  and  healtliAu 

Large  areas  liaA'c  been  broken  up  and  planted  Avith  very 
choice  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  (named  varieties,  hybrids, 
and  ponticums),  “American”  plants,  evergreens,  and  deciduous 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  largo  variety,  as  Avell  as  fore.st 
trees,  Roses,  fruit  trees,  Ac.  The  seed  beds  and  propagatirrg 
houses  are  very  extensiAm,  producing  some  milliorrs  of  plants 
annually.  The  Coinpany  har^e  also  large  vineries  and  fruit 
houses,  producing  quairtites  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  arrd  Nectariires. 

The  removal  of  large  trees  is  a  special  feature  of  their 
busines.s.  They  have  successfully  lifted  and  replanted  .some 
hundreds  of  such  trees,  some  being  as  much  as  35ft  high,  and 
some  being  taken  a  distance  of  ten  milcsS. 


OAving  to  circumstances,  is 
cousins.” — W.  D, 


denied  our  “  country 


The  Golden  Flower. 

(Sec  Illustrations  on  pages  492,  493.) 

On  the  tAvo  next  pages  appear  illustrations  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  photographs  taken  by  a 
Journal  reader.  The  six  Japanese  blooms  appear  to 
have  been  very  good,  and  it  Avill  also  be  conceded  that 
the  cottager’s  dozen  flowers  do  him  high  credit.  The 
illustrations  of  tAvelve  incurved  Japs  are  not  so  refined 
as  could  be  Avished.  They  Avere  staged  at  a  Southern 
shoAv  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Ashburton,  of  Alelchet  Court,  Romsey,  and  the  best, 
according  to  the  photographer,  Avere  AV.  R.  Church, 
Australie,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  AA'^eeks,  and  General 
Buller.  The  set  Avon  for  the  groAver  (third  time 
Avinner)  a  challenge  cup ;  and  a  gold  medal,  instead  of 
the  cup,  is  aAvarded  by  the  Society  to  commemorate 
this.  The  hint  as  to  aAvarding  a  medal  in  place  of  a 
cup,  might  be  taken  by  other  societies  that  deplore 
the  loss  of  A'aluable  silver  cups. 

The  stand  of  six  (from  Avhieh  Ave  name  Bessie 
( Jodfrey,  MattheAv  Smith,  Lily  Mountford,  Madame 
Paolo  iladaelli,  and  Mrs.  Carrington)  Avas  shoAvn  by 
Mr.  .J.  Lovei',  Park  Road,  CoAves,  1.  W.,  he  being  an 
amateur  groAver. 

Lastly,  the  collection  of  twelve  Japs  from  Air.  H. 
Moore,  Frederick  Street,  Southampton — a  cottager  ~ 
contains  A1  floAvers  of  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Mrs.  G.  Alileham,  .Jane  Molyneux,  Alice  Byron,  and 
Pride  of  Madford. 


Transplanting  Trees. 
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Trees  of  the  Bible.- 


Most  of  the  aiboreal  growths  which  nourished  in  J3i))le  days  are 
familiar  to  us  in  cur  own  country  at  the  present  time,  yet  some  we 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of.  at  any  rate  from  personal  experiem  e. 
d'lius  among  larger  trees  the  Oak,  the  Poplar,  and  the  Fir  and  the 
Cedar  were  then,  as  nowy  plenteously  in  evidence,  while  among  smaller 
kinds  the  Box.  the  Almond,  the  \Villow.  and  the  Olive  (though  the 
latter  not  of  course  with  us)  may  he  instanced.  Several  kinds  are,  as 
will  he  illustrated  in  due  course,  wrongly  translated,  or  at  least 
roi)re.senting  a  diffei’ent  tree  to  that  understood  now'adays. 

It  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  most  typical  tree  over 
Palestine  generally,  was  the  Olive,  while  probably  the  one  most 
lenownedin  the  northern  portion  was  the  Cedar  of  Lel^anon.  As  to 
the  former,  it  was  one  of  the  staple  resources  of  the  country,  and 
all'orded  large  results,  either  by  its  food  and  oil  or  the  usefulness  of 
its  wood.  It  was  synonymous  with  plenty  and  joy.  hence the  oil  of 
gladness.”  Abundance  of  oil  was  produced  from  the  little  black  fruit, 
for  which  there  was  an  extensive  use  among  all  classes,  as  among  the 
Italians  of  to-day.  Its  wood,  being  tough  and  hard,  was  manufactured 
in  various  ways  for  buildings  or  making  implements. 

As  we  know  from  imported  nicknaeks  in  oriental  depots,  it  takes  a 
very  .smooth  and  beautiful  polish.  Palestine  was  W'ell  fitted  for  its 
growth,  as  well  on  the  richer  portions  as  on  the  rugged  hill  slopes,  and 
even  now  they  render  a  tolerable  account  of  themselves,  though  the 
rich,  chalky  surface  loam  has  Ijeen  largely  -washed  away,  leaving  not 
much  else  but  the  bare  rock. 

They  appear  to  live  a  great 
many  hundred  years,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  some  may 
be  existent  to-day  that  flou¬ 
rished  in  antiquity,  espe¬ 
cially  those  al^out  the 
garden  of  Cethsemane, 
liard  against  the  iNIount  ef 
Olives.  Many  appear  at 
the  present  time  rather  an 
eyesore  or  relic,  like  some 
of  our  own  old  Oaks,  of  a 
more  prosperous  day  long 
past,  s  -)  gnarled  and  twisted 
and  lifeless  do  they  appear. 

The  Cedars  of  the  Leba¬ 
non,  which  grew  in  large 
numbers  in  this  district, 
were  specially  used,  for 
their  durability  and  excel¬ 
lence,  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  They  were  the 
emb'lem  of  strength  and 
majesty,  and  in  this  sense 
are  employed  figiu’atively 
more  than  once  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  Thus 
they  shall  grow  like  a 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.”  Fine 
spreading  monarchs  of  their 
kind  they  undoubtedly  wmre, 
and  wudl  endow'ed  to  be  as 
kings  over  their  fellows, 
being  without  question  the 
handsomest  of  all  trees. 

The  Elm  spoken  of  by  Hosea  was  not  this  tree,  ))ut  the  Terebinth, 
or  Teil  tree,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  it  was  the  Innden  tree 
upon  wdiich  .ludas  hung  himself.  It  is  scarcely  knowm  what  is  meant 
by  the  Bay.  Not  unreasonably  it  may  be  considered  merely'  a  general 
term  and  as  an  emblem  of  luxuriance  ;  some,  however,  deem  it  to  be 
the  Oleander.  Neither  is  it  known  what  the  gopher  wood  was,  though 
perhaps  the  Pine.  Other  misnomers  are  the  Hazel,  which  yvus 
presumably  the  Almond.  This  was  common  enough  throughout 
Palestine,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  Aaron’s  rod  wdiieh  budded 
was  of  the  Almond  kind.  The  ^lyrtle.  too.  was  a  freipient  growth  in 
manv  ])arts,  and  seems  to  have  attained  a  considerable  height,  thougli 
the  Box.  on  the  other  hand,  grew  to  no  great  dimensions. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sycamore,  wliieli  i.s  mentionecl  more  than 
once,  but  the  most  familiar  passage  to  us  will  Ire  that  of  St.  Luke 
which  relates  how  Zaechaeus,  being  small  in  stature,  made  use  of  one 
growing  by  the  road-side  to  climb  into  on  an  important  occasion,  to 
see  the  better.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  here,  again,  it  is  not  what 
we  now  call  a  Sycamore,  Imt  one  of  the  Fig  kind,  though  of  a  wild 
and  unpalatable  fruit.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  the  prophet  Amos  w-as 
a  herdman  or  gatlierer  of  tlie  tVild  Fig.  apparently  for  the  swine  or 
otlier  cattle.  It  w'as  found  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  the  .Jordan.  Of 
i'brs  there  were  large  numbers  and  of  several  varieties,,  tlie  w'ood  of 
\vluch  was  u.-)ed  in  building  and  for  other  multitudinous  purposes. 
Also  the  ( )ak  was  represented  by  many  species,  perhaps  the  commonest 
being  the  Hex  or  Evergreen  Oak,  which  were  very  abundant  in  parts. 
The  tree  under  w'hich  Abraham  reposed  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  in 
connection  with  the  birth  promised  to  Sarai,  is  supposed  to  have  been  | 


an  Oak,  the  vei’v  tree  being  eonfldently  pointed  out  to  one  at  the 
present  day  at  Hebron,  though  indeed  it  requires  no  pointing  out, 
being  a  single  magnificent  specimen,  carefully  enclosed  and  evidently 
of  hoai-y  age,  yet  still  flouri.shing  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  writer  ])0ssesses  at  this  moment  an  interesting  souvenir  of  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  fine  acorn,  a  fitting  offspring  of  so  illustrious  a 
tree,  being  of  a  most  unusual  size,  and  picked  up  from  under  its  wide 
spreading  branehes  some  few  years  ago.  while  on  a  visit  to  El  Khalil, 
or  Heln'on.  It  w'as  an  Oak  wdiich  caused  Absalom’s  tragic  end,  and 
Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Kcbecca,  we  read,  was  buried  underneath  one. 

— J.  CAIt.MOOIF.-C'HEALES. 

- - - 

The  Liliacese.*  . 

{Continued  from  page  435.) 

The  trilic  Agapantheao  contains  two  genera  of  half-hardy  plants, 
which,  how'ever,  may  lie  successfully  cultivated  outside  in  a  sheltered 
position.  Agapanthus  is  a  handsome  plant  of  easy  culture,  producing 
large  umbels  on  a  long,  nude  scape.  Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  the 
generally  cultivated  species.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  at 
Hampton  Court  as  early' as  1692.  There  are  four  varieties — umbellatus 
Mooreanus,  a  dwarfer  form,  with  more  erect  leaves;  umbellatus 
Leiehtlini,  a  handsome  variety,  having  large,  pale-blue  flowers ; 
umbellatus  maximus,  the  lai'gest  and  handsomest,  and  there  is  a  white 
form  of  this  wdiieh  is  desirable,  but  scarce.  The  double-flowered 

umbellatus  is  of  no  great 
merit. 

The  Tulbaghias  are 
chiefly  greenhouse,  rhizo- 
matous,  perennial  herbs, 
the  foliage  of  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  exudes  a  distinct 
alliaceous  odour  wdien 
touched.  T.  violaeea  bears 
erect  umbels  of  violet  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  oil  slender 
scapes  about  two  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  very'  freely 
produced  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  position.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  past  Kewite,  it 
should  receive  nearly  aqua¬ 
tic  treatment,  but  the  plants 
on  the  Palm  house  terrace 
cannot  be  said  to  receive 
aquatic  treatment,  yet  they 
produce  flowers  freely  in 
July.  T.  Ludwigiana,  from 
the  borders  of  Kaffir-land, 
has  its  outer  perianth 
greenish  purple  and  the 
inner  yellow'. 

The  next  tribe  (Millece) 
will  be  treated  briefly,  for 
of  the  five  genera  included 
in  it  two  are  monotypic, 
and,  with  the  exception  of 
Brodima,  they  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  cultivated.  Andro- 
stephium  violaeea  is  pretty 
neai'ly  hardy.  It  is  allied 
to  Broditea,  and  w'cll  adapted  for  frame  culture,  yet  can  safely  be 
grown  out  of  doors.  It  produces  five  to  six  violet  coloured  flowers 
in  an  umliel,  liorne  by  a  scape  6  inches  high,  and  it  is  native  of 
Texas. 

Also  monotypic  is  Bessera  elegans,  w'hich,  by  reason  of  its  varia¬ 
bility,  has  received  various  specific  names.  Its  flow'crs  are  scarlet  or 
white,  and  attain  a  height  of  from  1  to  2  feet,  being  produced  from 
July  to  September. 

Leucoeyrne,  a  genus  of  three  to  four  half-hardy  species,  natives  of 
Chili,  requires  the  same  cultural  treatment  as  Ixia.  They  produce 
umbels  of  white,  lilac,  or  blue  flowers  in  July  or  August.  L.  alliacca 
(lilac)  and  L.  ixioides  (white  or  pale  blue)  are  the  best  species. 

Massonii  comprises  twenty-five  species,  natives  of  S.  Africa,  which  are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  scarious  involucre  surrounding  the 
umbel.  M.  pustulata  and  M.  jasminiflora  are  the  best  Species.  Of 
the  genus  Daubenva,  aurea  and  fulva  are  the  most  interesting  species. 

Tuibe  5;  Hyac'IXTHE.e. — Here  we  have  ten  genera,  many  of  which 
are  spring-flowering  plants,  characterised  by  their  racemose,  rarely 
spiked,  infloreseenee.  Dipcadi  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Oaltonia, 
containing  both  hardy  and  half-hardy  species.  For  greenhouse  culture 
D.  erytheraeeum  and  D.  hyaeinthoides  may  be  selected;  whilst  1). 
filamentosum  and  D.  serotinum  are  adapted  for  out-of-doors  culture. 

For  greenhouse  decoration  during  spring  find  early  summer 
Lachenalias  are  admittedly  of  vast  utility.  The  genus  contains  many 
species,  some  with  erect  and  others  with  drooping  flowers.  To  this 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Kew  Gardeners’  Guild  by  Ponald  MacGregor. 
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latter  section  belong  all  the  popular 
garden  forms.  The  leaves,  -which 
usually  number  two  (although  three 
to  four  may  be  produced)  are  broad, 
and  usually  spotted.  L.  tricolor, 
with  green,  yellow  and  rod  flowers, 
is  the  commonest.  Its  variety 
(juadricolor  is  a  more  ro):)ust  form. 

L.  aurea  is  yellow,  whilst  L.  tricolor 
aurea  gave  the  handsome  hybrid 
Nelsoni,  with  flowers  of  a  deeper 
yellow.  Tj.  pendula  and  its  variety 
aureliana  are  at  oncethe  handsomest 
and  most  distinct  of  all,  producing 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  ruby-red. 
black-tipped  flowers  on  a  raceme. 

Veltheimia,  a  genus  of  Cape 
bulbs,  have  long  been  in  cultivation, 
and  may  be  aptly  described  as 
autumn-flowering  Lachenalias.  The 
species  generally  cultivated  are  V. 
glauca  and  V.  viridifolia,  the  latter 
a  beautiful  plant  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  seen  frequently. 

The  Cirape  Hyacinths  or  Muscari 
comprise  forty  species,  many  of 
which  are  adapted  for  planting  as  a 
groundwork  for  deciduous  shrubs, 
or  in  the  front  of  borders  and  in 
rockeries.  M.  botryoides  and  its 
varieties  are  most  frequently  planted . 

More  robust,  but  closely  resembling 
this,  is  M.  Heldreichi.  M.  armenia- 
cum,  which  flowers  later,  is  one  of  - 
tlie  best,  producing  racemes  of  dark 
blue  flowers  with  white  teeth.” 

The  Tassel  Hj-aeinth  (Muscari  como- 
sum)  produces  fertile  and  sterile 
flowers  on  the  same  raceme,  and  its 
variety  “  monstrosum  ”  has  all  the 
flowers  barren,  and  the  inflorescence 
is  formed  into  a  dense  tuft  of  slender 
ramifications.  It  is  pretty,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of 
spring  flowering  plants.  This  species,  although  introduced  as  early  as 
1596.  is  still  less  planted  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Galtonia  (or  Hyacinthus)  is  best  known  to  us  by  that  handsome 
autumn  flowering  species,  candicans ;  whilst  the  species  of  Drimia  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  any  but  botanical  collections.  Tlie  pigmy  of  the 
Order  Liliacese  is  Litanthus  pusillus,  with  thread-like  leaves,  these 
decaying  before  its  small,  pearly-white  flowers  are  produced.  These 
are  borne  on  scapes  about  1  inch  high.  Grown  as  clumps  in  pots,  it 
forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  greenhouse  during  August. 

Coming  now  to  Hyacinths,  these  are  so  familiar  to  all  that  a 
description  would  be  superfluous.  Of  the  thirty  species,  all  are  natives 
of  the  Orient  and  Mediterranean  region,  with  the  exception  of  three 
found  in  tropical  and  S.  Africa.  H.  orientalis  var.  albus  is  the  Homan 
Hyacinth  of  gardens,  so  valuable  for  forcing.  H.  orientalis  provin- 
eialis,  a  native  of  South  France,  and  H.  orientalis  itself,  are  the 
progenitors  of  all  the  Dutch 
or  ( larden  ”  varieties.  H. 
liomanus,  from  Italy,  is  a 
taller-growing,  scentless 
species,  the  double  white 
form  of  which  is  a  desirable 
plant  when  forced,  to  flower 
at  Christmas.  The  culture 
of  all  of  them  may  be  classed 
under  two  headings,  (1) 
those  grown  outside ;  (2) 
those  grown  in  pots.  Num¬ 
ber  1  should  be  planted  as 
early  as  possible  in  Geto- 
bcr.  Plant  from  6  to  8 
inches  apart,  and  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  4  inches,  in 
a  deep,  rich  loam.  Those 
intended  for  pot  culture 
should  be  potted,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  in  August,  the  pots 
being  plunged  in  ashes  till 
they  become  filled  with 
roots,  when  they  ought  to 
be  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
until  required  for  forcing. 

Their  culture  in  glasses  is 
so  common  as  to  require 
no  comment.  Some  culti¬ 
vators  who  use  them  largely 
as  i)ot  plants  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  drawing  rooms 
employ  a  compost  of  moss 


and  charcoal,  which,  if  properly 
treated,  is  very  eflective.  as  at  tlie 
time  of  flowering  the  mess  forms  a 
lovely  green  cushion-lilve  mass  in 
the  pots. 

And  now  to  Chionodoxa  ;  for 
])lanting  under  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  as  edgings  to  shrubberies, 
lieds,  or  liordcrs  (liut  not  for  natu¬ 
ralising  in  grass)  tliese  sweet  har- 
liingers  of  spring,  together  with 
Pusehlvinia — whose  rotate  perianths 
are  so  much  alike— may  be  treated 
as  one.  C.  Ijueiliae  and  its  varieties 
sardensis  and  gigantea  are  the  most 
familiar  to  gardeners,  whilst  Pusch- 
kinia  scilloides  is  also  a  little  gem. 
Chiono-Seilla  Alleni  is  an  interesting 
plant,  being  a  lii-generic  hybrid 
twixt  Seilla  bifolia  and  Cliionodoxa. 

The  Scillere  tribe  begins  a  new 
section — the  polyphyllous,  charac¬ 
terised  by  having  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  free  to  the  base.  This 
scries  is  represented  much  more 
numerously  than  the  gamophyllous, 
perhaps  not  by-  generic,  lint  con¬ 
spicuously  by  specific,  types.  The 
tribe  contains  198  species,  seventy- 
two  belonging  to  the  Old  World, 
thirty-two  to  the  Cape,  and  a  few 
outlying  species  are  found  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  China,  and  Japan. 

lirginea,  the  first  genus  of  this 
trilie.  is  universally  known  through 
its  species  maritima  (syn.  I'.  Bcilla), 
the  "Hquill”  of  commerce,  largely 
used  in  medicine.  Do  not  mistake 
it  for  the  Squill  of  spring  beds.  The 
bulbs  are  frequently  as  large  as  a 
child’s  head,  and  found  100  miles 
inland.  The  name,  U.  maritima, 
is  rather  a  fallacious  appellation.  Then  we  have  Eucomis,  a  genus 
of  nearly  hardy,  and  very  handsome,  plants,  thriving  in  a  deep  loam, 
and  giving  a  succession  of  blooms  from  March  to  November.  The 
following  are  selected :  E.  undulata,  nana,  amaryllidifolia.  and  punc¬ 
tata,  the  latter  with  its  varieties.  Whiteheadia,  which  is  nearly  allied, 
is  rarely  cultivated. 

Of  Scilla  (English— Squill)  wc  have  many  familiar  forms:  bifolia, 
siberiea,  and  amtena.  These  are  the  earliest,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
ever-present  English  Blue  bell  (Scillanutans),  or  festalis.  of  which  both 
the  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties  are  desirable.  Among  the  early 
summer  flowering  ones  hispanica  and  its  many  varieties  are  the  most 
serviceable.  All  the  half-hardy  forms  may  be  started  in  pots,  and 
planted  out  when  the  temperature  is  suitable,  thus  securing  a  greater 
variety.  The  same  applies  to  Ornitliogalum,  of  which  genus  we  have 
three  distinct  types.  The  first  is  presented  by  O.  arabieum,  in  which 
the  colour  is  uniform,  and  the  veining  fan-like  and  inconspicuous  ;  the 

second  by  O.  umbellatum, 
which  has  a  broad,  laxly, 
many-nerved  dash  of  green 
down  the  back  of  the  petals, 
leaving  only  a  faint  white 
margin.  The  third  type  is 
represented  by  O.  narbon- 
ense,  in  which  there  is  only 
a  distinct,  narrow  green 
band  down  the  keel  on  the 
back.  O.  umbellatum  and 
narbonense  are  the  best  of 
the  hardy  white  flowering 
species.  O.  pyrenaicum  is 
a  hardy  yellow  form,  called 
Bath  Asparagus,”  the 
immature  flower  stems 
having  been  sold  as  French 
Asparagus  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bath !  ( ).  thyr- 

soidcs  (yellow)  and  arabi¬ 
eum.  a  fragrant  white,  with 
a  black  centre,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  half 
hardy  forms.  Drimiopsis, 
Camassia  and  Albuca,  each 
a  distinct  genus,  concludes 
this  tribe.  .Mbuea  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  having  its  seg¬ 
ments  in  two  series,  three 
unfoklcd  and  three  closed 
over  the  essential  organs. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Six  “Japs”  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  .  (See  page  4!»1.) 


A  Dozen  Japanese-incurved.  (See  page  491.) 
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Bottling  Fruit— A  Neglected  Industry. 

A  lecture  on  this  subject  was  given  before  the  Croydon  and 
District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  Friday, 
Novembei'  6,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  of  M  ood  Hall  Gardens, 
Dulwich.  In  bis  opening  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  great  waste 
of  fruit  which  occurs  in  years  of  plenty,  when  perhaps,  if  the 
knowledge  of  preserving  became  more  widely  circulated,  there 
would  he  ample  supplies  of  this  valuable  commodity  for  years  of 
famine  such  as  we  are  experiencing  this  year,  and  instead  of 
relying  on  the  foreigner  to  supply  our  wants  we  could  well  save 
this  expenditure  by  keeping  a  good  stock  of  the  home  made 
article.  The  first  thing  to  understand  was  that  decay  is 
carried  on  by  bacterial  organisms.  Therefore,  when  com¬ 
mencing  to  preserve  fruit  we  have  to  combat  this  lower  form  of 
plant  life.  The  best  vessels  for  bottling,  he  explained,  are 
some  made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  They  are  Avide  at  the 
neck  to  admit  the  fruit,  and  fitted  Avith  rubber  rings  and 
screAv  capsules,  so  that  all  air  is  excluded  from  the  fruit  Avhen 
properly  sterilised.  The  A^eissels  are  filled  Avith  fruit  and  a 
syrup  made  of  one  pound  pure  cane  sugar,  over  Avhich  a  ciuart. 
of  boiling  water  has  been  poured,  added,  and  the  Avhole  alloAved 
to  cool,  so  that  three  parts  of  the  fruit  in  each  bottle  has  been 
covered.  The  capsule  should  be  slightly  screAved  cloAvn  and  the 
bottles  placed  in  a  boiler  Avith  cold  Avater  reaching  half-Avay  up 
the  bottles.  Tlie  Avater  should  tlien  be  gradually  brought  to 
a  heat  of  ICOdeg,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  from  ten 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The 
maximum  time  would  be  sufficient  for  most  fruits  that  are  fairly 
ripe,  although  the  lecturer  recommended  using  fruit  that  is  not 
too  ripe.  The  capsules  must  then  be  screAved  doAvn  perfectly 
tight,  and  the  bottles  alloAved  to  cool,  being  careful  not  to 
give  them  too  severe  change  of  temperature,  as  that  might 
cause  them  to  crack.  The  bottles  could  then  be  stored  aAvay 
for  some  length  of  time,  and  to  verify  this  he  exhibited  some 
fruit  that  he  had  treated  Avith  this  process  some  three  and  four 
years  ago,  and  AA’hich  Avas  perfectly  sound.  He  alsO'  clAvelt  on 
]naking  jellies,  preserved  meat  and  vegetables,  adding  that 
during  his  experience,  Avhich  extended  back  about  sixteen 
years,  he  had  found  the  instructions  given  in  eveiy^  Avay  satis¬ 
factory. 

Hints  on  Pine  Culture. 

Suceessional  plants  succeed  best  in  span  or  three-quarter 
span — roofed  pits  or  small  houses  properly  ventilated,  for  young 
stock  often  suffer  irreparable  injury  at  this  season  from  being 
kept  too  close  and  Avarm,  also  from  being  croAvded  and  far  from 
the  glass,  the  plants  being  draAvn  and  Aveakly.  A  temperarurs 
of  60deg  at  night  and  65deg  in  the  daytime  will  keep  all  young 
plants  gently  progi’essing,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of 
the  house  at  65deg,  leaving  it  on  all  day,  but  not  to  loAver  the 
temperature  beloAV’  that  point,  and  Avhen  the  sun  raises  the 
temperature  to  75deg  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  bo  aiic  Aveci. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80deg.  Avoid  any¬ 
thing  approaching  a  damp  atmosphere  ;  moderate  luimidity  only 
is  needed  at  this  time  of  year.  Apply  Avater  Arhen  the  planls 
become  dry,  and  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  It  is  essential  that  the  plants  be  kept  well  uir  to  the 
glass  and  be  given  plenty  of  room. 

Suckers  ready  for  starting  noAv  should  be  kept,  until  March, 
and  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  sucikers  any  recently 
potted  may  be  retained  in  oin  pots,  affording  them  a  light  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  rather  narroAv  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  oodeg  at 
night  and  a  slight  bottom  heat,  keeping  them  rather  dry. 
Take  every  opportunity  of  collecting  Oak  and  Beech  leaves,  and 
AvheneA’er  favourable  push  forward  Avhatever  may  be  necessary, 
in  the  reneAving  or  augmenting  the  fermenting  beds,  effecting 
this  Avithout  giving  a  check  to  the  plants. — Practice. 

Figs. 

Succession  Houses. 

Prune  the  trees  Avhen  the  foliage  has  fallen.  Shoots  Avhich 
have  reached  the  limits  of  the  trellis  must  be  cut  back  to  Avhere 
the  .succeeding  shoots  start,  in  order  that  they  may  occupy 
their  places  in  the  coming  season.  Cut  away  all  elongated  spurs, 
reserving,  hoAvever,  as  there  is  room,  a  few'  of  those  that  are 
short -jointed  and  fruitful.  Loo, sen  the  trees  from  the  trellis, 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  woodwork  Avith  soap  and  water,  the 
glass  with  clear  Avater,  limewash  the  Avails,  adding  a  little 
sulphur,  and  Avash  the  trees  with  soapy  Avater,  afterwards  dress¬ 


ing  them  Avith  an  approA’ed  insecticide,  aA'oiding  those  con¬ 
taining  sub.stances  injurious  to  the  bark.  Tie  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  leaA'ing  .sufficient  space  in  the  ligatures  for  the  SAvelling 
of  the  branches.  Liglitly  point  the  border,  remoA'e  the  loose 
material,  supplj'  fre.sh  loam  Avith  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal,  and 
scatter  a  few  SAveetened  horse  droppings  on  the  surface.  Venti¬ 
late  freely  in  mild  Aveather,  only  closing  Avhen  frost  preA'ails. — 
Groavee. 

Apple  Imports. 

It  is  expected  that  this  year  the  imports  of  Apples  from 
Canada  will  reach  the  unprecedented  total  of  1,500,000  barrels. 
This  Avill  be  about  half  a  million  barrels  in  excess  of  the  previous 
record,  and  Avill  form  a  high  Avatermark  Avhich  Avill  take  .some 
beating  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  limit  of  importation  of  the  fruit  can  be  reached  Avhen 
picked  Canadian  Apples  are  now  selling  in  some  of  the  London 
fruit  shops  at  as  much  as  threepence  each.  Something  like  half  a 
million  barrels  have  come  from  Nova  Scotia  alone,  and  an 
instance  of  the  enterprise  of  the  GoAmrnment  of  that  province 
is  afforded  by  the  announcement  now  made  by  Mr.  Howard,  the 
Agent-General,  Avho  states  that  specimens  of  the  exhibition  of 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  now  on  aToav  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Avill  be 
loaned  to  local  collections  on  application  to  his  London  office. 
These  Nova  Scotian  Apples  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  are  admirable 
in  .'^ize,  Aveight,  and  high  colour. 

West  End  Fruiterers— A  Growing  Trade, 

The  high-class  fruit  and  flower  shops  in  the  West  End  are 
paying  businesses  at  present,  the  profits  of  such  trades  having 
much  improved  of  late  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  Avas 
generally  the  custom  for  Avealthy  and  fashionable  people  to  have 
their  fruit  and  floAvers  sent  up  to  their  London  residences  from 
their  country  homes,  but  noAA'adays  people  find  it  more  convenient 
to  order  their  fruit  in  London,  AA'hich,  of  course,  benefits  the 
London  fruit  merchant  veiy  largely.  Grapes  at  10s.  per  pound 
and  Pears  at  2.s.  6d.  each  are  a  mere  jot  in  the  housekeeping 
expen.ses  of  the  Avealthy  Londoner,  whilst  the  development  of  the 
high-class  restaurant  (.says  the  “  Western  Gazette  ”),  Avhere  the 
desisert  costs  more  than  an  old-fashioned  table  d’hote  dinner, 
has  proA^ed  a  great  .source  of  income  to  the  high-class  fruiterer, 
Avho  can  noAv  ea,sily  afford  to  pay  £1,000  a  year  in  rent  for  his 
shop. 


Farmyard  Manure. 

(Concluded  from  ^mge  443.) 


Treatment  of  Dung  in  the  Field. 

To  save  carting  in  spring,  or  to  empty  the  dungstead  or  the 
yards,  it  is  a  usual  practice,  in  the  course  of  the  Avinter,  to  form 
large  field  storage  heaps.  Doubtless,  in  most  cases,  this  practice 
is  thoroughly  justifiable,  though  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  the  opportunities  for  loss  in  such  heaps  are  much  greater 
than  in  a  proper  dungstead,  so  that  field  heaps  should  onlj'  be 
formed  if  they  are  the  means  of  gaining  an  important  end. 
Where  these  heaps  must  be  formed  they  should  be  placed  on  firm, 
leA'el  ground,  and  they  should  be  made  as  deep  and  firm  as 
possible.  The  so-called  “  draAA'-heaps,”  on  to  Avhich  each  cart-load 
is  clraAvn,  thereby  con.solidating  the  mass,  are  the  best.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  .sides  are  trimmed  up,  and  the  whole  should  be 
coA'ored  Avith  a  layer  of  soil  or  ashes  about  a  foot  thick.  Such 
a  covering  consolidates  the  mass,  prev'ents  to  some  extent  am¬ 
monia  ri.sing  into  the  air,  and  runs  off  rain  Avater. 

When  dung  comes  to  be  spread  on  the  land,  it  should  bo 
distributed  as  equally  as  possible.  Sometimes,  unfortunately, 
one  sees  great  lack  of  care  in  this  respect.  In  some  districts 
dung  is  roughly  spread  straight  from  the  cart,  the  finishing 
touches  being  .subsequently  given.  In  other  districts,  and  more 
frequently,  it  is  laid  doAvn  in  small  heaps  about  six  yards  apart. 
If  it  is  immediately  spread,  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the 
system,  though  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  dung  is  A-ery  old,  and 
especially  if  it  is  largely  made  from  mo.ss  litter,  the  spots  on 
Avhich  the  heaps  rest  are  apt  to  be  left  over-manured,  and  e.speci- 
ally  is  this  the  ca.se  on  rough  meadoAVS.  Too  often  one  sees  these 
small  heaps  lying  for  days,  and  even  for  weeks,  unspread,  Avith 
the  re.sult  that  the  rain  Avashes  “  the  goodness  ”  from  the  dung 
into  the  patches  on  which  the  heaps  re.st.  These  patches  are 
consequentl.v  over-manured,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  field,  being 
supplied  Avith  impoverished  dung,  suffers  from  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment. 

With  farmyard  manure,  even  more  than  Avith  artificials,  the 
farmer  should  .so  arrange  matters  that  the  quantity  of  dung  at 
his  disposal  is  distributed  over  as  large  an  area  as  is  consistent 
Avith  practical  convenience.  For  instance,  twenty  tons  of  dung 
.spread  equally  on  two  acres  Avill  give  a  much  better  return  than 
the  same  quantity  spread  on  one  acre,  and  yet  this  rule  is  often 
neglected. 

As  regards  the  time  of  year  when  dung  should  be  applied, 
much  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  By 
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far  the  greater  quantity  of  dung  goes  on  to  meadows  and  green 
crops,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  former  case  autumn  or  early 
winter  is  the  best  time  to  make  the  application.  The  complete 
.stocking  of  the  ground  with  plants  obviates  much  loss  of  soluble 
matters  by  washing.  On  farms  entirely  under  grass  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  employ  the  dung  on  meadows  or  pastures,  and  on 
.such  farms  it  would  be  bad  practice  not  to  cart  out  all  available 
dung  in  autumn.  Of  course,  the  dungstead  will  again  fill  up 
during  winter,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  ijrobably  better  to  dis¬ 
tribute  this  additional  supply  in  spring  than  to  leave  it  in  the 
heap,  subject  to  waste  and  yielding  no  return  till  the  following 
autumn.  Late  spring  dressings,  however,  unless  the  dung  is 
very  ‘‘short”. — -e.g.,  dung  made  with  moss  litter — interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  mowing  machine,  though  this  can  be  avoided  by 
chain  harrowing  and  raking  the  roughness  off  two  or  three  months 
after  dressing. 

In  the  case  of  green  crops  part  of  the  dung  may  with  advantage 
be  ploughed  in  during  autumn,  but  only  on  clean,  strong  land 
in  a  dry  district.  But  if  foul  and  especially  strong  land  has  to 
he  cleaned  in  spring,  it  will  be  found  that  autumn  dung,  by 
holding  moisture,  retards  the  getting  of  the  land  into  condition 
in  spring.  In  any  case  the  work  of  the  cultivator  brings  much  of 
the  dung  to  the  surface,  and  this,  being  collected  with  the  weeds, 
is  carted  off  the  land  again,  or  possibly  wasted  by  burning. 
Farmyard  manure  ploughed  in  during  autumn  will  decay  more 
rapidly — and  especially  so  in  a  mild  winter — than  if  left  in  the 
dung-heap,  so  that  a  relatively  larger  proportion  will  be  available 
for  the  use  of  the  first  crop.  But  ju.st  on  this  account  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops  will  not  get  so  much  benefit,  and  this  fact  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  respective  advantages  of 
autumn  and  spring  dressings. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  glad  if  recipients  of  this 
leaflet  would  make  it  known  to  others  interested  in  the  subject. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  and  post  free  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
•London,  S.W.  Letters  of  application  so  addressed  need  not  be 
.stamped. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  November  2M. 


The  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  a  small  one,  and  there  was  no 
lecture. 


Floral  Committee. 


Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  G.  Nicholson,  Jas.  M"alker,  R.  Dean,  J.  Green, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  C.  Dixon, 
C.  J.  Salter,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  O.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  C'.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jen¬ 
kins,  W.  J.  James,  Chas.  Blick,  E.  Mawley,  E.  T.  Cook,  and 
R.  W.  Wallace. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  displayed  a  fine  exhibit  of  specimen  Ferns  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal) ;  and  from  Messrs.  W^.  Cutbusli  and  Son, 
Highgate,  came  a  pretty  exhibit  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
backed  with  Conifers.  The  chief  features  were  the  Tritomas, 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  Pernettyas  in  variety,  all  beautifully 
berried,  Gentiana  acaulis.  Crocus  hyemali.s.  Campanula  muralis 
major,  and  Primroses.  They  also  had  Carnations  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  contributed 
a  nice  display  of  Epiphyllum  delicatum,  who.se  delicate  floAvers 
were  much  admired. 

Me.ssrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  CheLsea,  occupied  a 
table  running  the  entire  length  of  the  Hall  Avith  their  Avinter- 
f.OAvering  Begonias.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.)  From  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  C9vent  Garden,  came  a  small  exhibit  of  Nerines 
Irises,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and  Solanum  jasminoides.  ’ 

Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  E.sq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  staged  sixty  incurved  Chrj^santhemunis  in  thirty-six 
varieties.  Needless  to  add,  they  were  Avell  up  to  Mr.  Higgs’ 
usual  form,  and  truly  AAmnderful  for  the  late  period.  (Silvmr 
Flora  Medal.)  Mr.  J.  Rus.sell,  Richmond,  made  a  large  exhibit 
of  berried  and  foliage  plants.  (Silver  Flora.) 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  SAAanley,  filled  an  entire  table 
Avith  an  exliibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
huge  plants  of  Begonias.  The  Chrysanthemums  included  .speci¬ 
men  floAvers  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Daniel 
Lambert,  General  Hutton,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  and  Mytile’ne.  The 
Zonals  Avere  superb,  both  in  colour  and  the  size  of  the  floAvers. 
The  Begonias  Avere  in  Gin  and  Sin  pots,  large  specimens  2|ft  hiii-li,’ 
and  at  lea.st  2ft  through;  marvels  of  cultural  skill.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.)  Mes.srs.  Thos.  Cripps  and  Son.  Tunbrido-e 
VVel  s.  arranged  a  semi-circular  group  of  Poinsettias.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Redhill,  made  a  fine  display 


of  specimen  and  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  The  chief  of  the 
large  A'arieties  Avere  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  F.  A.  Cobbold,  Harrison 
Dick,  Terra  Cotta,  Mary  Inglis,  W.  A.  Etheringtoii,  Donald 
McLeod,  Dora  Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  Dorothy  PyAvell  and 
(xeneral  Hutton.  In  the  decorative  section:  Glorious,  Nivette-. 
VelloAV  Souvenir  d’une  Petite  Amie,  Elsie  Neville,  and  Harold 
ShaAv  Avere  the  most  conspicuous.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  some  pretty  Nerines, 
Avhich  included  the  varieties  Mrs.  Blick,  crispa,  and  elegans 
alba. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs. 
J.  O’Brien,  de  B.  CraAvshay,  H.  M.  PoUett,  H.  Ballantine, 
N.  C.  Cookson,  J.  Douglas,  F.  Wellesley,  F.  A.  Rehder,  A. 
Hislop,  E.  Hill,  A.  A.  McBean,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  J.  Thorne, 
J  .W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  M.  Glee.son,  H.  Little, 
W.  A.  Bilney,  W.  H.  White,.  H.  T.  Tracy,  and  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

Mr,  H.  Whateley,  Kenilworth,  exhibited  about  a  dozen 
Cypripediums,  the  be.st  being  C.  Leeanum,  Burford  Lodge 
A^ariety ;  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  A‘ar.,  S.  in-signe  Sanderse,  and 
C.  Leeanum  giganteum.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Woking,  staged  tAvo 
C,ypripediums,  C.  insigne  citi'inuni  aureum  (a  beautiful  variety, 
Avith  the  upper  lip  edged  Avith  Avhite),  also  C.  i.  Westfield  variety 
(a  good  form  Avith  a  nicely  marked  upper  lip).  From  Messrs. 
CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  came  a  choice  collection. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Rehder,  Gipsy  Hill,  arranged  a  nice  collection  of 
Cypripediums.  The  plants  Avere  Avell  floAvered  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  From  Messr.s.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
came  a  collection  chiefly  composed  of  Cattleyas.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  being  C.  Portia,  a  lovely  form,  a  cross  betAveen 
C.  BoAvringiana  and  C.  labiata;  C.  Ehdna,  and  C.  Ixion.  L-c. 
Decia,  and  L.c.-Nysa  AA’ere  also  most  striking. 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  came  from  Captain  Holford  (groAver, 
Mr.  Alexander),  Tetbury,  consisting  of  large  plants  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums  and  Lselio-Cattleyas.  The  chief  forms  Avere  C.  Leeanum 
Holford’s  variety,  a  plant  carrying  fourteen  floAvers;  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall  Amriety,  a  grand  piece,  for  Avhich  a  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  AA’as  awarded,  also  excellent  plants  of  C.  i.  Sanderse. 

xC  large  and  choice  collection  of  Cypripediums  came  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  chiefly  of  the  insigne 
type,  some  of  the  best  being  C.  Leeanum  giganteum,  a  fine 
piece;  C.  L.  niagnificum,  C.  L.  aureum,  C.  L.  Burforden.se, 
C.  L.  Cypheri  (a  pretty  hybrid),  C.  Leonia,  and  C.  insigne 
Wallacei,  though  there  Avere  several  others  Avorthy  of  mention. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  few  choice  forms 
.such  as  Cattleya  labiata  grandis,  Lselio-cattleya  Decia  alba,  a 
good  hybrid,  Avith  Cypripediums  in  variety,  and  a  good  form  of 
Odontoglo'ssum  Harryano-crispum. 

Orchid  Committee  Medals. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Captain 
Holford  and  Messrs.  Cypher;  Silver  Floras  to  F.  A.  Rehder, 
Esq.,  and  Charle.sAA'orth  and  Co.  ;  Silver  Banksians  to  Hugh  Loav 
and  Co. ;  H.  Whiteley,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  E.sq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Mes.srs.  W. 
Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal,  A.  Dean,  W.  Fyfe,  O.  Thomas, 
G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  J.  Meindoe, 
A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Wythes,  and  H.  Markham. 

Air.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Rus.sell,  SwalloAvfield 
Park,  Reading,  made  a  nice  exhibit  of  Grapes.  The  varieties 
staged  Avere  Cooper’s  Black,  Alu.scat  of  x\lexandria  (good  in 
bunch  and  Avell  coloured).  Black  xAlicante,  and  Mrs.  Pince.  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal.)  Mes.srs.  J.  x\mbrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
.staged  four  bunches  of  the  neAV  Melton  Constable  Seedling 
Grape.  Alessrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Fpper  HolloAA'ay, 
staged  a  nice-looking  Savoy  named  Williams’  Conical.  Mr. 
J.  Crook,  Ford  Abbey,  Chard,  .staged  tAvo  di.shes  of  Seedling 
Apples ;  and  Mr.  H.  CraAAdey,  The-  Grange  Gardens,  Sevenoaks, 
also  staged  a  seedling  black  Grape. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs,  J.  Dunn  (H.  J.  Jones). — A  fine  Japanese 
variety,  described  under  the  awards  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  much  whiter  on  this  occasion. 

A.M. 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Pywell  (J.  SeAvard). — Described  under  the 
aAvards  of  the  N.C.S.  in  this  Aveek’s  Notes  and  Notices.  A.M. 

Lady  Cranston  (W.  J.  Godfrey).— Described  in  the  aAvards  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  page  487.  A.M. 

Lalio-cattleya  Cassiope  (Capt.  Holford).— A  good  form,  with  pa’e 
lilac  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  purple,  Avith  a  yelloAv-A  eined  throat.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  x  Queen  of  Italy  (CharlesAvorth  and  Co.). — A  cross 
betAveen  C.  i.  Sanderie  and  Godefroyae  leueochilum.  The  upper  sepal 
is  pale  creamy  yelloAv.  Avhite  at  the  top,  the  lower  sepals  being  spotted, 
likeAvise  the  pouch,  though  faintly.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum,  var.  Staffordianum  (Capt.  Holford). — A 
large,  well-formed  floAver,  the  upper  sepal  being  white  Avithout  the 
spots.  The  pouch  is  large  and  Avell  formed.  A.M. 
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Chelmsford  (Essex),  Nov.  10th  and  11th. 

Tho  third  show  and  first  attempt  at  a  two  days’  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  proved  eminently  successful. 
Fruit  was  much  below  tho  average:  groups  of  Chrj'santhemums 
were  especially  well  done.  Mr.  Rixon,  gr.  to  Captain  Cruick- 
shank,  Springfield,  Lyons,  worthily  won  the  Mayor’s  Cup  with 
a  well  set  up  arrangement  of  fine  fresh  Chry.santhemums  and 
foliage  plants,  nicely  finished  off  in  front.  He  was  closely 
pressed  by  ]a.st  year’.s  winner,  Mr.  T.  Brazier,  gr.  to  Mrs.  W. 
Gray,  Phoenix  Hou.se ;  3,  Mr.  Symonds,  gr.  to  C.  E.  Ridley,  Esq., 
The.  Elms:  and  4,  Mr.  A.  E.  Lockyer,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jupp, 
Margeretting.  In  the  small  group  class,  Mr.  E.  Searles,  gr.  to 
Mrs.  H.  Gray,  Laurel  Grove,  was  easily  Lst  ;  Mr.  Ellcock,  gr.  to 
Colonel  Tufnel  Tyrrel  2;  and  Mr.  J.  Burrell,  gr.  to  W.  W. 
Huffield,  Esq.,  3. 

Amateurs. — The  C'ruickshank  Cup  was  mo.st  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  Reed,  Roman  Road,  with  a  most  creditable 
display;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Woodward  and  W.  E.  Belcher,  both  of 
Mildmay  Road,  were  a  good  2nd  and  3rd  respectively.  Mr.  S. 
Pragnell,  gr.  to  H.  C.  Wells,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Broomfield  Lodge, 
staged  a  very  large  non-competitive  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
right  across  the  hall,  set  up  in  serpentine  style,  terminating  in 
two  huge  .semicircular  mounds  at  the  ends,  the  whole  being  faced 
with  small  bright-coloured  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Orchids,  and  Ferns, 
and  banked  up  behind  with  large  specimen  Palms  and  other  fine- 
foliage  plants.  This  exhibit  won  high  encomiums,  both  from  the 
judges  and  the  general  public.  A  large  collection  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor,  not  for  conq^etition, 
was  very  highly  commended. 

Cut  blooms. ^ — Open  classes  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson  led  away  with 
24  Japanese,  which  for  size,  depth,  freshness,  and  colour  were 
grand.  This  exhibit  also  gained  the  N.C.S.  certificate  for  best 
.stand  in  the  show,  and  the  monster  F.  S.  Vallis,  14in  across,  was 
the  premier  Jap.  The  set  comprised  Mafeking  Hero,  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Mermaid,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Godfrey’s  King,  Elsie  Fulton, 
Madame  Carnot,  and  Australie:  mid  row:  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
Godfrey’s  Ma.sterpiece,  Mrs.  Barkley,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Edith  Tabor,  W.  R.  Church,  and  Yiviand  Morel; 
front  row:  Madame  Herrewege,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Loveline.ss, 
George  Carpenter,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  George  Lawrence,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  and  Mrs.  Coombes.  2,  Mr.  Rixon.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
again  1st  in  the  district  24  Japanese  with  another  magnificent 
set  of  blooms,  almo.st  duplicates  of  the  preceding.  Mr.  Watmore, 
gr.  to  E.  Bristowe,  Esq.,  Baddow  Park,  2;  Mr.  W.  Wright,  gr. 
to  Gerald  Ridley,  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Broomfield,  3.  Mr.  Brazier 
wa.s  1st  for  12  incurveds,  .showing  neat  blooms.  Mr.  Simpson 
was  1st  for  6  incurved.s;  2,  Mr.  A.  Reeve,  gr.  to  Lady  Alice 
Howard,  Woodham  Walter.  Both  singles  and  pompons  were 
well  shown,  and  Mr.  Simpson  led  in  the  former  and  Mr.  Brazier 
with  the  latter.  In  the  amateur  open  elas.ses,  12  Japanese,  Mr. 
Reed  was  Lst.  Mr.  Reed  led  also  with  12  incurveds;  C.  H. 
Curtis  in  this  stand  was  awarded  for  best  incurved  in  the  show. 
Mr.  Rippon  had  much  the  best  12  Japanese  grown  in  the  district. 
This  stand  was  adjudged  the  best  stand  shown  in  thei  amateur 
classes,  and  gained  the  N.C.S.  certificate.  It  comprised  fine 
blooms  of  George  Lawrence,  W.  R.  Church,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Mrs.  Greenfield,  Lily  Mountford,  Godfrey’s  King,  Lord  Ludlow, 
and  Alice  Byron. 

Mr.  Searles  showed  the  best  collection  of  fruit;  Messrs.  Sitch, 
Falconer,  Searles,  and  J.  Tunbridge  the  best  vegetables.  A  long 
table  of  ladies’  floral  decorations  was  a  good  feature.  Mrs.  Leech 
1,  Miss  A.  Marriage  2,  Miss  Luckin  3,  were  winners. 

Nottingham  and  Notts.,  Nov.  13th  and  14th. 

This  society  held  its  annual  .show  on  November  13  and  14. 
The  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  marked  it  as  the  best 
.show  yet  held.  This  was  exceedingly  gratifying,  as  local  growers 
had  an  immense  number  of  exceptionally  good  blooms  destroyed 
before  being  fully  developed.  TKe  judgas — Mr.  Weeks,  gr.  to 
Lady  Byron;  Mr.  Tallack,  gr.  to  E.  M.  Mundy,  Esq.,  of  Shipley 
Hall ;  and  Mr.  C.  Mee,  of  Nottingham — were  occtTpied  five  hours 
in  making  their  awards,  which,  by  the  wmy,  gave  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  The  opening  ceremony  was  graciously  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  John  Robin.son,  of  Work.sop  Manor.  The  president,  Mr. 
Alderman  Bennett,  took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  John 
Robinson,  E.sq.,  the  Mayor  (Councillor  A.  Page),  and  the  Sheriff 
(Councillor  Fleeman),  of  Nottingham,  together  with  numerous 
aldermen,  councillors,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and 
county.  In  his  opening  remarks  the  president  made  the  welcome 
announcement  that  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Robin.son,  had  promised  an  exceedingly  handsome  donation  to  the 
society.  . -  - 

Tho  exhibits  were  most  artistically  arranged,  under  the  skilful 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Staton,  and  the  hall  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  veritable  bower  of  floral  beauty.  The  centre  of 
the  hall  was  occupied  by  a  gigantic  Palm,  lent  by  Mr.  C.  Mee, 
and  was  encircled  by  bouquets,  epergnes,  and  .sprays,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  exhibits  of  fruit,  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
appearance  of  which  caused  people  to  Avonder  if  the  year  1903 
had  really  been  the  bad  fruit  .‘-eason  it  has  been  proclaimed. 


An  exceedingly  well-coloured  exhibit  of  cooking  Apples  attracted 
special  attention,  but  it  failed  to  gain  an  award  owing  to  some 
of  the  fruit  having  been  bruised  in  transit.  The  front  of  the 
orche.stra  was  beautified  by  a  number  of  florally  decorated  fire¬ 
places,  one  of  the  new  features  of  this  year’s  schedule.  Tho 
attractivene.ss  of  the  show'  was  enhanced  by  a  splendid  non¬ 
competitive  collection  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  floAvers  staged  by 
Mr.  Weeks,  gr.  to  Lady  Byi’on,  and  for  Avhich  collection  the 
committee  aAvarded  a  special  gold  medal.  Mr.  Hemstock,  gr.  to 
A.  Orgill,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham,  assisted  in  adding  to  the  floral 
beauty  by  putting  up  a  fine  collection  of  resplendent  Orchids. 
The  attendance  was  a  capital  one,  the  gate  constituting  a  record, 
and  altogether  the  secretai'y,  Mr.  G.  E.  Skelhorn,  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  success  attending  his  first  year  of  official  con¬ 
nection  Avith  the  society. 

Of  the  competitors,  the  gr.  to  W.  A.  H.  Ba.ss,  E.sq.,  of 
Burton  (Mr.  Richard  Nisbett,  Avho  has  met  Avith  such  constant 
.success  at  the  vmrious  proA'incial  shoAvs  recently),  Avas  A'ery  suc¬ 
cessful.  Entering  in  three  classes,  he  secured  tAvo  Ists  and  one 
2nd,  and  also  the  aAvard  for  the  champion  Japanese  bloom  Avith 
Princess  Alice  de  Monaco.  In  addition,  he  gained  the  National 
Society’s  certificate.  The  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  champion 
incurved  bloom  Avas  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  a  local  arti.san.  IMr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  gr.  tO'  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Avas  extremely 
successful,  gaining  eight  Ists,  two  2nds,  and  tAvo  3rds.  Mr.  G. 
Wright  gained  three  l.sts  and  six  2nd.s.  Mr.  R.  J.  Walters,  gr. 
to  Mrs.  Leavers,  of  Nottingham,  gained  one  1st,  five  2nds,  four 
3rds,  one  4th,  and  carried  off  the  Championship  Shield  offered 
by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  of  Southampton  ;  Avhilst  Mr.  V/. 
Parkin,  a  local  arti.san,  and  exhibitor  for  the  first  time,  gained 
the  Toogood  bronze  medal,  and  also  the  National  Society’s  certi¬ 
ficates  Avith  three  Ists,  tAvo  2nds,  five  3rds,  and  one  6th.  Mr. 
Yarnell,  gr.  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Nottingham,  entering  in  six 
classes,  gained  four  Ists  and  one  4th.  Mr.  John  Burley,  another 
local  artisan,  gained  tAvo  Lsts,  four  2nds,  tAvo  3rds,  and  three 
4ths,  and  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons’  certificate.  Mr.  T.  Barratt, 
a  local  fl.orist,  tAvo  Ists,  tAvo  2nds,  and  three  3rds,  and  there  Avere 
a  feAV  other  prizeAvinners. — S.  D. 

Sparkhill,  Nov.  14tti. 

The  first  Chrysanthemum  ShoAV  of  the  Sparkhill  and  District 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  hand.some  Street- 
ford  Road  Council  Schools  on  the  above  date,  AA'lien  a  really 
meritorious  exhibition  Avas  presented.  The  shoAv  Avas  under  the 
management  of  the  urbane  and  energetic  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Staples,  and  his  committee.  The  shoAv  Avas  opened  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  J.  J.  Platter,  Esq.,  AA'ho,  though  blind  from  the  sixth  year 
of  his  age,  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address.  The  venerable 
gentleman  afterAvards  was  conducted  round  the  shoAV,  and 
evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  the  qualities  of  the  exhibits 
de.scribed  to  him.  The  cut  blooms  in  the  open  clas.ses  were  of 
high  quality,  e.specially  a  collection  of  Japs  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
gr.  to  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  WarAvick. 

Belfast,  Nov.  17tti  and 

Summary. — The  annual  autumn  shoAv  of  the  Lister  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  in  the  St.  George’s  Market,  Belfast,  proved 
most  succe.ssful,  fine  Aveather  for  once  in  a  Avay  adding  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  comfort  of  the  numerous  visitors.  The  opening  cere¬ 
mony  Avas  performed  by  the  Countess  of  Kilmorey,  a  large  and 
distinguished  company  being  present,  among  Avhom  Avere  Lord 
Newry,  Lord  Dunleath,  the  Right  Hon.  Thos.  AndreAvs,  D.L., 
Sir  Otto  and  Lady  Jaffe,  Sir  Robert  Ander.son,  Mrs.  Pirrie,  Miss 
Carlisle,  and  many  other  w'ell-knoAvn  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  unfavourable  season  for  most  things  there  Avere  a 
lai’ge  number  of  entries.  Among  the  Chrj'santhemums  (Avhich 
Avere  the  principal  feature  of  the  sIioaa’)  many  excellent  exhibits 
Avere  staged. 

Cut  Blooms. — TAventy  vases  Japanese,  12  A-arieties :  1, 
Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane  ;  2,  John  Jamieson,  E.sq.,  D.L., 
St.  Marnock.s,  Malahide.  TAvelve  Japanese  in  vases,  12  varieties  : 
1,  The  Countess  of  Caledon  ;  2,  G.  H.  BroAvne,  Esq.,  J.P.  Forty- 
eight  blooms,  Japanese:  1,  John  Jamieson,  Esq.;  2,  Thos.  H. 
Torrens,  Esq.  TAventy-four  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct  :  1,  G.  H. 
BroAvne,  Esq.;  2,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Crighton ;  3,  Lord 
Dunleath.  TAventy  incurved:  1,  Thos.  H.  Torrens,  E.^.  ;  2, 
Lord  Dunleath.  'The  entries  in  all  the  classes — for  cut  floAA'ers, 
plant.s,  fruit,  vegetables,  farm  produce,  and  butter — Avere 
numerous  and  excellent, in  quality. 

The  trade  exhibits  (alAAays  appreciated)  Avere  undoubtedly 
finer  this  year  than  ever.  'The  stand  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick.son 
and  Sons,  Limited,  a  Avinged  screen  of  ivory-coloured  Avood  Avith 
panels  of  green  silk,  formed  a  background  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  large  number  of  exquisite  de.signs.  The  central  device  Avas 
.striking  and  ingenious.  It  Avas  the  finest  stand  in  the  shoAV,  the 
designer  of  Avhich  is  Avorthy  of  the  highest  praise  for  the  make¬ 
ups  and  arrangement. 

Lpon  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.’s  stand  also  Avere  many  beautiful 
designs,  the  most  .striking  being  a  large  broken  column  on  a 
pedestal,  made  cf.Avhite  Chry.santhemums,  Avith  siirays  of  Ivy 
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clinging  to  it.  An  Irtsli  liarp,  Shamrocks,  crosses,  lyre,  and  some 
banquets  completed  a  very  creditable  exhibit. 

Fine  exhibits  of  fruit  were  staged  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belmont.  Many  other 
worthy  exhibits  were  put  up  by  local  firms  and  from  across 
the  water.  Space  will  not  allow  anything  but  a  note  or  two  of 
description  of  the  many  plea.sing  features  which  made  this  show 
one  of  the  fine.st  of  the  season.  Suffice  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  entries,  a  brilliant  company,  pleasing  mu.sic,  and  good 
weather  combined  to  make  a  visit  to  this  show  one  of  great 
pleasure. — J.  W.  J. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  N.B.,  Nov.  18th. 

The  new  departure  of  the  above  society  in  bolding  a  show 
of  Mums  was  sOi  far  satisfactoi'y  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  constitute  it  an  annual  event.  The  Drill 
Hall,  Dumfries,  is  a  capital  place  for  such  a  show,  and  the  turn¬ 
out  of  flowers  and  plants  showed  that  the  gardeners  and  nursery¬ 
men  of  the  district  are  prepared  to  support,  it  heartily.  Cut 
blooms  were  very  good,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Service  and  Sons  were 
1st  in  the  open  class  for  36  blooms,  18  blooms,  and  12  blooms 
with  really  fine  flowers  of  great  size  and  finish.  In  the  gar¬ 
deners’  classes  for  cut  blooms  there  was  difficulty  in  judging  in 
those  for  18  Japanese  and  12  Japanese  between  Mr.  J.  Duff, 
Threave,  Castle-Douglas,  and  Mr.  J.  Hardcastle,  Holm  Hill, 
Dahston,  Carlisle  ;  but  the  judges  considered  those  of  Mr.  Duff 
the  better  in  both  classes.  In  the  gardeners’  cut  bloom  classes, 
as  a  whole,  however,  Mr.  Hardca.stle  took  such  a  good  position 
that  he  won  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’  silver-gilt  medal  for  the  winner 
of  most  points.  Mr.  Jas.  Henderson,  Elmbank,  Dumfries ;  Mr. 
M.  B.  McDonald,  Langholm;  and  Mr.  R.  Young,  Gracefield, 
Dumfries,  were  the  other  leading  winners  in  these  classes,  the 
latter  being  1st  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums.  Plants  were 
good  Upon  the  whole  for  a  groun,  Messrs.  Service  led;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  Honston,  C’richton  Royal  Institution,  who  set  up  a 
tasteful  group  of  smaller  flowered  plants.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were  not  so  strong  as  they  might  have  been,  Mr.  Duff  leading 
with  Apples,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  with  a  collection  of  Pears 
and  Apples.  Mr.  Houston  won  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  W.  Muir  Summerville,  Dumfries, 
and  Mr.  R.  Young.  Gracefield,  Dumfries,  were  the  other 
principal  winners  in  these  classes.  The  nurserymen’s  exhibits 
were  very  good,  certificates  being  awarded  to  T.  Kennedy  and 
Co.  for  plants;  W.  Middleton  and  Son  for  trees  and  shrubs; 
Kerr  Brothers  for  new  Potatoes  of  their  own  raising; 
Fotheringham  and  King  for  Palms;  Mr.  W.  Byers  for  a 
table  of  plants,  and  also  for  a  table  of  fruit;  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Kennedy  for  plants.  Sir  M.  J.  McTaggart  Stewart  Bart.,  M.P., 
opened  the  show  with  a  most  interesting  speech. — Solway. 

Bristol,  Nov.  18th  and  19th. 

The  fortieth  exhibition  of  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  held  in  the  Colston  Hall  on  the  above  date,  and  was  Cjuite 
up  to  the  average 'in  mo.st  respects.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
cla.sses,  as  may  be  expected,  were  very  weak,  the  fine  show  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruit  usually  seen  at  Bristol  being 
missed.  Cut  blooms  were  well  up  to  the  average,  and  few  finer 
stands  than  that  with  which  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  won  have  been  seen 
this  season.  This  noted  grower,  with  36  Japanese,  not  only  won 
outright  the  Challenge  Vase,  but  also  the  National  Society’s 
silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show'  (a  superb  F.  S. 
Valli.s),  and  a  local  prize  given  for  the  best  exhibit  of  cut  blooms. 
The  36  w'ere  made  up  from  the  leading  kinds.  Mr.  H.  O.  Lord 
fgr.,  Mr.  May)  w'as  2nd;  the  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower  Company, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  G.  Runnacles  follow’ing  in  the  order  named 
for  the  remaining  prizes.  Having  previously  won  the  cup  two 
seasons,  Mr.  Vallis  now  becomes  the  possessor  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  led  in  the  principal  class  for  incurved 
flowers  with  a  meritorious  stand,  but  this  section  was  not  by  any 
means  up  to  the  usual  Bristol  form,  and  one  missed  several  well- 
known  exhibitors.  The  first  prize  and  silver  medal  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwdn,  his  gr.,  Mr. 
J.  McCulloch,  putting  a  lot  of  very  fine  material  into  a  group, 
the  only  fault  of  which  is  its  hard  outline  and  rather  crowded 
condition.  Mrs.  Vincent  Ames,  Mr.  How'ell  Davie.s,  and  Dr. 
Eager  were  other  successful  competitors  in  the  group  classes. 

Orchids  were  particularly  well  shown,  splendidly  flowered 
.specimens  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  Lselia  prsestans  being  noted. 
Specimen  Chry.santhemum  plants  were  very  weak,  but  among 
the  ornamental  foliage  plants  there  were  a  few  very  fine  pieces, 
notably  a  grand  Cycas  revoluta  and  Croton  Victoria  in  the  1st 
pri/.e  half-dozen  set  up  by  J.  B.  Woods  and  Son,  of  Chipping 
Sodbui'y.  Specimen  Ferns  were  good,  Mrs.  Ames  leading  in  the 
class  for  6,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Godwin.  Fruit  calls  for 
no  .special  mention,  but  the  table  decorations,  bouquets,  and 
wreaths  were  splendid.  Mrs.  Rogers,  won  1st  for  bouquet,  and 
for  a  wreath  was  3rd.  More  than  one  experienced  florist  thought 
lier  rather  unfortunate  in  taking  only  3rd.  O.  Dobson  and  Co. 
and  Mr.  Coles  were  1st  and  2nd  here. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  fine.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 


Sons,  of  Reading,  Garaway  and  Parker  and  Sons,  of  Bristol, 
Blackmore  and  Langdon,  of  Bath,  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  and 
Wells,  of  Redhill,  all  staged  of  their  best.  The  Bristol  Amateur 
Society  held  their  annual  show  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
older  societv,  and  made  a  very  creditable  displav  in  the  lesser 
hall.— H.  R.  R. 

Sutton  Coldfield  (Warwickshire \  Nov.  18th  and  19th. 

The  eighteenth  annual  show'  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall 
on  the  above  dates,  and  the  quality  throughout  was  good. 
Vegetables  in  particular  were  of  high  merit.  Chrysanthemums 
and  dinner-table  decorations  were  prominent  features,  as  also  a 
large  collection  of  well-grown,  large  Onions  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Albert  Jeffs,  gr.  to  E.  Ansell,  Esq.,  Rigby  Hall,  Bromsgrove.  A 
certificate  of  merit  was  accorded  Mr.  T.  B.  Grove,  Wyndley 
Nui'sery,  Sutton  Coldfield.  It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  show  were  methodically  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  J.  N.  Brown  (secretary)  and  G.  T.  Grove,  junior,  the 
chairman.  There  were  two  groups  or  banks  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect.  For  12  Japs  Mr.  A.  Jeffs  won  1st  honours 
with  an  excellent  complement.  The  2nd  prize  by  Mr.  C.  Link 
with  a  creditable  lot.  Primulas  were  finely  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  his  12  plants  gaining  the  1st  prize.  For  6  table  plant.s, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Bampton  secured  1st.  The  competition  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gr.  to  L.  Turner,  Esq., 
W’as  the  victor  with  a  capital  lot;  2,  Mr.  R.  T.  Parker,  The 
Gardens,  Moor  Hall. 

York,  Nov.  18th,  19th,  and  20th. 

Summary. — In  the  Exhibition  Building  the  annual  show  was 
held,  and  was  in  every  way  a  pronounced  success.  The  building 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  display  of  this 
kind,  being  light,  elegant  in  appearance,  and  providing  ample 
space  to  display  the  exhibits  thoroughly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
giving  ample  space  to  view’  them.  C’ut  blooms  were,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some  .seasons  past,  w  hich  is  not  a 
singular  Case  this  year.  What  they  lacked  in  quantity  was 
amply  made  up  in  qualit}’.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
mi.scellaneous  subjects  were — as  they  always  are  here — of  a  first- 
rate  order  of  merit. 

The  management  here  is  quite  of  the  best,  under  the  careful 
.supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Oman,  the  courteous  secretary,  aided  by 
an  enthiLsiastic  committee  of  practical  men.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  was 
1st  for  36  blooms,  half  incurved  and  half  Japs.  ;  and  Mr.  J- 
Folkard  came'  second.  Mr.  Higgs  also  led  for  18  incurveds. 


Cut  Blooms  created  the  most  interest,  many  handsome 
prizes  being  offered.  The  leading  class  was  that  for  36,  half  to 
be  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese  in  not  less  than  12 
varieties  of  each,  nor  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety.  To  the 
“  Wtizen.s’  ”  Challenge  Prize,  valued  at  £20,  £10  was  offered  for 
the  premier  exhibit.  Four  competed,  making  a  fine  display. 
Mr.  IV.  Higg.s,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  E.sq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  was  an  easy  1st  prize  winner  by  the  great  supe¬ 
riority  of  his  incurved  blooms,  which  were  large,  shapely,  and  well 
.staged.  The  Japanese  w’ere  lighter,  still  possessing  high 
quality.  The  names  were: — Incurved:  Duchess  of  Fife  (2), 
Ralph  Hatton,  W.  Higgs  (2),  Mr.  Judson,  G.  W.  Matthew,  Miss 
Nellie  Southam,  Frank  Hammond  (2),  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure, 
Egyptian  (2),  C.  H.  Curtis,  E.  Lock,  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  B. 
Hankey,  and  Mrs.  W.  Higgs.  Japanese:  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Godfrey’s  Pride  (2),  Mrs.  J.  Le'W’is,  'W.  R.  Church  (2),  Lord 
Ludlow’,  Mafeking  Hero,  Le  Grand  Dragon.  Marquis  V, 
Venosta,  Mrs.  Mease  (2),  Kimberley,  George  Penford.  Mrs. 
Mileham,  General  Hutton,  Mdme.  P.  Radaelli.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
w’ell.  Mr.  J.  Folkard,  gr.  to  Lady  Walker.  Sand  Hutton,  ,  was 
a  good  2nd,  with  handsome  Japanese,  but  smaller  incurved. 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gr.  to  A.  Tate,  E.sq.,  Downside.  Leatlierhead, 
W’as  a  close  3rd. 

For  18  incurved,  Mr.  Higgs,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  stand 
of  heavy,  well  finished  blooms,  was  an  easy  1st  prizetaker. 
Especiaily  noteworthy  was  Mrs  Jud.son,  W.  Higgs,  Duchess  of 
Fife.  lalene.  May  Phillips,  Frank  Hammond,  and  Cointess.e 
d’Estoile.  Mr.  Mease  was  a  good  2nd  ;  Mr.  J.  McPherson,  gr. 
to  Lord  Londesborough,  Londe.sborough  Park,  Market  Weigb- 
ton,  a  close  3rd;  five  competed.  The  latter  wmn  the  premier 
aw’ard  for  12  incurved,  with  medium-sized  neat  blooms,  such 
varieties  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  Fred  Palmer,  J.  Agate,  Louisa 
Giles,  Hanwell  Glory,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Baron  Hirsch  were 
well  represented.  Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas,  gr.  to  the  Marque.s,s  of 
Ripon,  Studley  Royal.  Ripon,  was  a  clo.se  2nd.  Mr.  Folkard  3rd. 
Mr.  McPherson  also  won  for  6  incurved  distinct.  Mr.  Folkard 
a  clo.se  2nd,  with  ISlr.  Everard,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate 
Lodge,  York,  3rd.  For  6  incurved,  any  one  variety.  i\Ir.  G.  W. 
Richard.son,  gr.  to  G.  W.  Wniitehead,  Esq..  Deighton  Grove, 
York,  was  1st  with  small  neat  blooms  of  Hanwell  (flory,  Mr. 
McPherson  following  with  Topaze  Orientale,  large  but  loose. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Whitlock,  Monkton  Lane  Nurseries.  Ripon,  3rd 
witii  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Japanese  mad(!  a  good  display,  so  numerous  were  they.  For 
18  distinct  Mr.  McPherson  was  the  most  successful,  with  a  stand 
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of  heavy  blooms,  richlv  coloured  and  well  staged.  Mrs.  Barkley, 
M.  C'henon  de  Leche  fine,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs  .T  t .  >'evnle, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  rich,  Florence  Molyneux,  Fthel  Fitm'oy,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Gustave  Henry,  Mr.s.  Mileham  General  Hutton 
J  R  Upton,  W.  R.  C  hurch,  and  Mdme.  P.  Radaelh  as  the  most, 
noteworthy.  Mr.  D.  Williams,  gr.  to  the  Karl  of  beversham, 
Duncombe'Park,  Helmsley,  2nd  with  a  capital  set.  Lily  Mount- 
ford  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  were  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  Mease 
3rd  with  smaller  blooms;  five  competed.  Mr.  McPherson 
followed  up  his  previous  success  by  securing,  amongst  8  conipeti- 
tors  the  premier  award  for  12  varieties.  W.  R.  Church,  Genl. 
Hutton,  Mrs.  Barkley.  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mdme.  Heneage,  Mrs. 
Greenfield  and  Aiistralie  were  extra  fine.  Mr.  Williams  followed 
closely  with  Princess  de  Monaco,  exceedingly  fine  petal,  as  the 
most  noteworthy ;  Mr.  Folkard  3rd.  Messrs.  McPherson, 
Williams  and  Folkard  secured  the  prizes  for  12  Japanese  distinct 
in  the  order  here  given,  all  staging  most  creditably.  For  6  any 
white  variety  there  was  keen  competition.  Mr.  D.  Williains, 
with  Gustave  Henry  in  splendid  condition,  secured  the  leading 
award.  Mr.  McPherson  2nd  with  the  same  variety.  Mr.  J. 
Adams,  gr.  to  Miss  Chapman,  Otley  Road,  Harrogate,  with 
Nellie  Pockett.  There  was  keen  competition  for  G  any  one 
yellow  variety,  Mr.  McPherson  winning  with  Mrs.  Greenfield, 
especially  rich  in  colour,  Mr.  Williams,  with  medium  sized 
Fclitli  Tabor,  following.  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  gr.  to  —  Monkhouse, 
Escp,  The  Laurels,  Bishopsthorpe,  3rd.  Six  sets  of  six,  any  one 
variety  except  white  and  yellow,  were  present  in  that  section. 
Mr.  McPherson,  with  large  but  rough  examples  of  W.  R. 
Church,  won  the  premier  iilace.  Mr.  Folkard,  with  Mrs.  Mile¬ 
ham,  2nd. 

Single  flowered  varieties,  in  sprays  of  three  each  of  six  dis¬ 
tinct,  made  an  attractive  class.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Sons, 
Hull  Road,  York,  won  with  a  charming  display.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whitelock,  Monkton  Lane  Nursery,  Ripon,  2nd.  Mr.  Murchi¬ 
son,  gr.  to  J.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  Wetherby,  3rd.  The  last-named 
was  the  only  competitor  for  12  Anemone  flowered,  he  winning 
the  premier  award  with  excellent  examples  of  Descartes,  John 
Bunyan,  Sabina,  and  W.  W.  Astor.  Decorative  varieties  in 
sprays  of  three  each  were  a  great  feature,  as  they  always  are 
here.  For  twelve  vases  five  competed.  Messrs.  Theakstone 
and  Son  werei  distinctly  ahead  of  all  others  with  high  quality 
flowers  of  Ernest  Fierens,  Soliel  d’Oetobre,  Lizzie  Adcock,  La 
Triomphante,  Bessie  Chapman,  Source  d’Or,  Mytchett  Beauty, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Eynsford  White,  and  Caprice  dn  Prin- 
temps.  Messrs.  G.  Longster  and  Son,  Beverley  Nursery,  Malton, 
was  2nd.  F.  Styan,  Esq.,  York,  3rd.  For  a  basket  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  arranged  noth  their  own  foliage  no  fewer  than  ten 
competed,  making  a  grand  display.  Mr.  J.  Yates,  51,  Bewley’s, 
Grove  Street,  York,  was  1st  with  an  effective  combination  of 
large  and  small  flowered  varieties.  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes  2nd  with 
a  grand  mass  of  Source  d’Or.  Mr.  Styan  3rd.  For  a  vase 
arranged  with  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  a  drawing-room 
there  was  keen  competition.  Mr.  J.  T.  Holmes.  Clifton,  York, 
was  1st  with  Source  d’Or  splendidly  arranged.  Messrs.  Longster 
and  Sons  2nd.  Local  classes  and  the  amateurs’  division  were  well 
filled  with  creditable  produce.  Space,  however,  forbids  a  de¬ 
tailed  account. 

Plants. — The  classes  for  groups  of  various  kinds  always 
attract  much  attention  her^,  so  handsome  are  the  prizes  and 
good  the  results.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed 
with  foliage  jilants  arranged  for  effect  in  100  sciuare  feet,  £10 
was  offered  for  first  prize.  Three  competed,  the  premier  award 
going  to  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  gr.  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Harrogate,  for  handsome  Chrysanthemums  and  good  foliage 
plants,  but  exposing  too  many  of  the  stakes  and  pots  in  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Mliittaker,  Cliffe  House, 
Bessie,  2nd,  with  a  much  better  arrangement,  but  lacking  in 
quality  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Cottani,  Alma  Gardens, 
Cottingham,  3rd.  For  the  best  decorated  pillar,  17ft  high, 
with  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  on  a  base  of  8ft  by 
Cft,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Brook  Street,  Selby,  were 
awarded  the  premier  place  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
single  flowered  Chrysanthemums  up  the  pole,  nicely  interspersed 
with  Crotons  and  Palms.  The  Chrysanthemums  at  the'  base, 
however,  were  a  little  small.  Mr.  Jarvis  2nd. 

Much  the  best  group,  however,  in  effect  was  one  from  the 
Rev.  G.  Yeats,  Heworth  Vicarage,  but  which  unfortunately  was 
not  high  enough;  the  judges  had  to,  however  reluctantly,  dis¬ 
qualify  it.  A  .similar  class  in  some  respects  was  that  for  a  deco¬ 
rated  pillar  with  a  mirror  in  the  centre.  Here  a  fine  effect  was 
produced  by  the  three  exhibitors.  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Son 
were  an  easy  1st  with  a  light  yet  effective  arrangement  of  single 
C  hrysantheinunis,  finely  coloured  Crotons,  wth  an  exceediuHv 
fine  basket  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  at  the  top.  The  whole  was 
pleasingly  designed  and  carried  out.  Mr.  Cottam  2nd  Mr  J 
Key,  Clifton  Nursery  3rd.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect  in  80  .square  feet,  Mr.  J.  Pettinger,  Franklin 
Square  Nurseries,  Harrogate,  was  easily  1st  with  plants  raiming 
from  1ft  bin  to  5ft  in  height,  well  clothed  with  foliac^e  and 
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Specimen  plants  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  Everard  was  easily 
first  for  four  incurvods,  showing  H.  C'urtis,  ]\Jrs.  G.  Rundle, 
G.  Glenny,  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse  2nd. 
For  4  Japanese  Mr.  Everard  also  won  with  good  examples  in 
every  way  of  John  Shrimpton,  Swanley  Giant,  Lady  Hanham, 
and  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie.  Mr.  T.  Mitchell,  Dernier  House, 
Dringhouses,  York,  2nd.  Single  flowered  varieties  \yere  well 
staged.  Mr.  Everard,  with  a  freely  flowered  plant  of  Miss  A. 
Holden,  won  for  a  specimen,  as  also  he  did  for  one  Japanese 
with  a  capital  example  of  Lady  Hanham.  Amateurs  staged 
well,  many  meritorious  examples  being  seen. 

For  the  best  decorated  dessert  table  Avith  Chi'ysanthemum.s 
only  and  foliage.  Miss  Whitehead,  Deighton  Grove,  York,  Avon 
the  coveted  award  for  an  arrangement  of  single  floAvered  pink 
blooms  effectiA'ely  disposed.  Miss  Hall  2nd.  Mrs.  Palmers  3rd. 

Messrs.  "W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  had  a 
gold  medal  aAvarded  for  a  fine  display  of  Azalea  mollis,  Lilium 
lancifolium  roseum  and  album.  Carnations,  &c.,  all  most  beauti- 
fullv  arranged. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  had  a  capital  display 
of  single  Chrysanthemums  and  Celosias.  Among  the  former 
Miss  F.  Wilcox  (Avliite,  flushed  pink).  Miss  T.  C.  Warden  (pure 
Avhite),  Mrs.  R.  M.  Parker  (clear  yelloAv),  and  Mrs.  E.  Roberts 
(lilac)  Avere  conspicuous. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  19th  and  20th. 

SuJiMARY. — This  association  dispenses  Avith  stands,  cups,  and 
tubes,  and  is  the  pioneer  of  the  vase  method  of  staging  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms.  No  feAver  than  611  vases  Avere  required, 
and  1,833  blooms  Avere  staged.  So  much  as  £340  Avere  paid  for 
the  band  for  the  three  days.  Mr.  D.  Nicol,  of  Forgandenny. 
Avon  1st  for  the  20  varieties  of  Japs.  3  of  each,  in  A'ases,  Mr.  T. 
Lunt  coming  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Beisant  third.  The  “Queen 
Alexandra  Prize  ”  Avas  aAvarded  to  flowers  Avhich  Avere  inferior  to 
many  stands  in  the  open  classes.  The  display  was  certainly 
inadequate  for  the  prizes.  Nine  competed  for  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Cup,  and  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Strathallan  Castle,  Avas 
1st.  The  shoAv  Avas  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
Avas  the  pioneer  society  of  the  vase  method  of  displaying  the 
large  Chrysanthemum  blooms  by  offerinof  valuable  prizes.  It 
must  be  pleasing  to  that  society  to  find  that  the  shoAv  recently 
held  under  that  management  is  still  the  best  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  society  can  boast  of  such  a  display  as  that  held 
in  the  Waverley  Market  on  the  dates  named.  No  feAver  than 
611  A’ases  Avere  required  to  contain  the  blooms,  and  as  three 
blooms  in  each  A’ase  Avas  the  rule  no  fcAver  than  1,833  blooms 
Avere  staged  in  this  manner  alone.  This  a.s-sociation,  too,  has 
discarded  the  stands,  cups,  and  tubes,  and  Avithout  regret ;  thus 
they  are  pioneers  in  this  respect  also.  The  show  in  question 
Avas  on  the  Avhole  a  magnificent  display  in  a  capacious  building 
snch  as  is  the  Waverley  Market  Hall.  No  other  site  is  equal 
to  this  for  accommodating  the  vast  numbers  Avho  flock  to  the 
shoAA’s  annually.  The  executive  deserve  Avell  of  the  imblic,  as  it 
Avould  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  enterprising  body.  For  in- 
.stance,  Avhat  other  society  Avould  care  to  pay  £340  for  music 
for  the  three  days?  The  society  is  managed  b-s'  practical  men, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  McHattie,  the  city’s  gardener,  ably 
aided  by  efficient  committees,  and  an  admirable  secretary  in 
Mr.  Loney,  and  a  capable  treasurer  in  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

Vase  Classes. — No  fcAver  than  tAventy  classes  are  provided. 
The  principal  one  is  that  for  20  A-arietiC’S  of  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  each,  and  for  Avhich  the  handsome  prize  of  a  piece 
of  plate  value  £20,  and  £10  in  cash,  is  offered  for  the  first 
prize,  Avith  sums  of  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5  in  four  other  prizes. 
Such  encouragement  as  this  is  deserving  of  success  in  competi¬ 
tion.  On  this  occasion  five  competed,  making  a  fine  display. 
Mr.  D.  Nicol,  gr.  to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie.  Forgandenny, 
secured  the  coveted  aAvard  Avith  handsome,  massiA’e  examples  of 
the  folloAving ;  H.  StoAve  (very  fine).  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Madame  Paolo  Radaelli  (deeply  built).  Miss  A.  Byron,  Lord 
Ludlow  (magnificent),  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  F.  W.  AMllis  (richly 
coloured),  Lady  Conyers,  Mildred  Ware  (rich).  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Madame  Cadbury,  Mrs.  G.  Law¬ 
rence,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Edith  Shrimpton.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gr. 
to  Captain  A.  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  Avas  a  good  2nd,  with 
not  too  large,  but  handsome,  fresh  examples,  shoAving  much 
quality.  Especially  fine  Avere  Bessie  Godfrey.  Mrs.  Mileham, 
Madame  HerreAvege,  Madame  Cadbury,  Elsie" Fulton,  and  Mrs. 
E.  Hummell.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  The  Gardens,  Castle  Huntlev, 
Avas  an  exceedingly  close  3rd,  Avith  massive  blooms,  some  a  trifle 
stale.  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis  Avas  a  monster,  fully  llin  in  diameter. 
Henry  Perkins  (very  rich),  Florence  Molyneux  (massive). 
Mildred  Ware,  and  George  Penfold  Avere  especially  noteAvorthy. 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  gr.  to  Mrs.  SAvinburn,  Corndean  Hall,  Whneh- 
combe,  Gloucestersbire.  4th.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gr.  to  J.  R. 
TAventyman,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Essex,  5th. 

What  is  known  as  the  “Queen  Alexandra”  prize  Avas  this 
year  offered  for  12  A’ases  Japanese,  three  of  each  A’ariety  in  a 
vas?,  and  for  which  the  sums  of  £15,  £10,  £7  10s.,  and  £4  Avere 
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offered  as  encouragement  to  growers  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Five  competed,  but  the 
display  was  certainly  inadequate  for  the  valuable  prizes  offeretl. 
The  premier  award  was  certainly  below,  in  point  of  quality, 
many  stands  in  the  open  classes  that  failed  to  obtain  an  award. 
Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  gr.  to  J.  C.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Murrayfield.  won 
the  1st.  prize  with  small  blooms  of  popular  varieties.  Mr.  J. 
Fraser,  gr.  to  G.  B.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Kilravock,  2nd;  Mr.  W. 
Lamont.  gr.  to  Rev.  R.  M'Nair,  Brizlee,  3rd.  Five  competed. 

No  fewer  than  nine  competed  for  the  Scottish  Challenge 
Cup  and  £10  as  1st  prize,  with  handsome  prizes  for  four  others. 
For  12  vases  Japanese,  three  blooms  in  each,  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  gr.  to  E.  AYhitelaw,  Esq.,  Strathallan  Castle, 
Machany,  quite  easily  won  the  coveted  award  with  blooms  quite 
equal  to  any  in  the  show.  The  varieties  were  Princess  Brancova 
(9in  deep),  Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mrs.  J. 
Bryant,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Be.ssie  Godfrey,  Miss  Olive  Miller  (very 
fine),  Mrs.  Mileham,  Kimberlej’,  hlorence  Molyneux,  J.  R. 
Upton  (massive),  and  Australie.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  gr.  to 
Lady  Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  a  good  2nd.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Norman,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Alloa  House,  3rd. 

The  following  classes  are  open  to  private  gardeners  and 
amateurs.  For  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  nine  took  part,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  Beisant,  even,  high-class  blooms  of  the 
following:  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Madame  P. 
Radaelli,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Australie. 
Mr.  Lunt  2nd,  Mr.  Nicol  3rd.  Thirteen  competed  for  six  blooms, 
one  variety,  three  in  each  vase.  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gr.  to  Cap¬ 
tain  R.  G.  G.  W  emyss,  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  was  an  easy  l.st 
with  extremely  fine  examples  of  Bessie  Godfrey.  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
gr.  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Towers,  2nd,  with  high 
quality  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mileham.  Mr.  Kenyon  3rd.  In  the  class 
for  12  distinct  varieties  Japanese,  three  blooms  in  each  vase, 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  took  part.  Mr.  Nicholson  secured  the 
first  place  with  representative  examples  of  popular  varieties. 
Mr.  D.  Nicol  2nd,  with  Mr.  J.  Cumming  3rd.  For  the  prizes 

offered  by  Mr.  Godfrey  for  his  novelties  there  was  not  much 

competition,  Mr.  Lunt  'winning  with  fair  blooms  of  Bes.sie 

Godfrey,  Loveliness,  Queen  Alexandra,  Grandeur,  and  Sensation 
as  the  best.  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  a 

close  2nd. 

Two  classes  were  provided  for  incurved  varieties  in  vases. 
For  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  five  competed.  Mr.  J.  Boucher, 
gr.  to  H.  E.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  won  with  J. 
Agate,  very  neat.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  gr.  to  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Dunmore  Park,  Larbert,  2nd,  with  C.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  J. 
Martin  3rd  with  the  same  variety.  For  two  varieties,  tlu'ee 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  Martin  won  with  ordinary  flowei’s  of  well- 
known  sorts. 

Single  flowered  varieties  receive  much  encouragement.  For 
three  varieties,  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  and  any  number  of 
sprays,  Mr.  A.  Knight,  gr.  to  Sir  W.  Lawson,  M.P.,  Brayton, 
Carlisle,  had  the  best  of  five  exhibits,  staging  Mary  Anderson, 
Miss  A.  Holden,  and  Purity  very  attractively.  Mr.  D.  Kidd, 
with  Edith  Pagram,  Purity,  and  Perfection,  2nd.  Mr.  J.  Hay, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  W.  Foster,  Houghton,  Hall,  Carlisle,  3rd.  In  the 
cla.ss  for  three  vases  decorative  varieties,  distinct,  with  not  more 
than  eighteen  sprays  in  each,  there  was  brisk  competition  and  a 
fine  display.  Mr.  iVIacgregor,  gr.  to  R.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Clifton 
Park,  was  1st  among  nine  competitors  with  handsome  groups 
of  La  Triomphante  and  its  yellow  sport,  and  an  attractive  red 
variety  which  we  failed  to  get  the  name  of.  Mr.  J.  Holmes, 
gr.  to  Mrs.  H.  Ogilvy,  Winton  Castle,  2nd,  with  Mr.  T.  Baird, 
gr.  to  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Arnbrae,  Cambus,  3rd.  Bouquets  and 
baskets  of  flowers  were  a  capital  display,  and  so  were  the 
amateurs’  division  well  represented. 

The  premier  Japane.se  bloom  of  the  show  was  a  magnificent 
one  of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  from  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  this  bloom  measur¬ 
ing  9in  wide.  Sin  deejj. 

The  society’s  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  E. 
Mundy  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  “  Lady  Cranston  ”  as 
being  the  best  new  variety  not  in  commerce.  This  is  indeed  a 
gem,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley.  It  has  long  drooping  florets, 
some  lin  wide,  well  built  up  in  the  centre.  In  colour  it  is 
pleasing  ;  the  centre  is  faint  rose,  gradually  shading  to  almost 
white  at  the  tips.  The  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Dora 
Stevens,  rose  terra-cotta,  a  well  built  Japanese,  belonging  to 
ilessrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood. 

Plants  were  a  distinct  improveanent  upon  last  year.  For  six 
specimens  di.stinct  Mr.  Ruleman,  gr.  to  D.  R.  W.  Huie,  E.sq., 
Hollywood,  Colinton  Road,  was  1st  with  freely  flowered  ex- 
ampfes  of  Souvenir  d’une  Petite  Amie,  Viviand  Morel,  and 
J.  Shrimpton.  Mr.  W.  G.  Michie,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  Steel,  Bart., 
Boroughfield,  2nd.  Mr.  Ruleman  was  also  1st  for  four  plants, 
not  disbudded.  Mr.  W.  Michie  won  for  4  Japanese  with  capital 
specimens  of  J.  Shrimpton,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Souvenir  d’une 
Petite  Amie.  Mr.  Ruleman  2nd.  Excellent  were  the  plants 
confined  to  bin  pots.  For  b  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Fraser  was  first 
with  such  varieties  as  ^leil  d’Oetobre  carrying  one  and  half  a 
dozen  blooms.  In  a  similar  class  for  Pompons  Mr.  RuleTiian 
won.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemum  called  for  little  comment. 


To  encourage  what  is  known  as  trade  floral  exhibits  tho 
association  offered  £20.  £lb,  and  £10  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  of  bouquets,  baskets,  Ac.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor,  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  display  of  floral  designs  by  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  a  grandfather's  clock,  It’D  high,  executed  in  bronze 
Chrysanthemums,  resembling  mahogany,  and  panelled  with 
Violets,  richly  ornamented  with  Alexandra  Orchicls  and  Safrano 
Roses.  The  dial  was  in  white  Chrysanthemums,  and  lettered 
with  petals  of  white  Chrysanthemums  on  green  Rose  leaves. 
The  clock  kept  good  time  during  the  show,  and  was  greatly 
aclmired.  A  mariner’s  wheel  4ft  in  diameter,  was  also  a  pro¬ 
minent  figure  in  the  exhibit,  executed  in  yellow  and  bronze 
and  ornamented  with  Cattleyas  and  Safrano  Roses.  An  upright 
cross,  5ft  high,  in  white,  and  sprayed  with  Cattleyas,  and  a 
broken  column,  in  vvhite,  beautifully  decorated  with  Liberty  red 
and  Bridesmaid  pink  Roses,  were  also  v’ery  noticeable.  Many 
other  designs  and  a  number  of  exc^uisite  boucjuets  made  up  one 
of  the  most  charming  exhibits  probably  ever  seen  at  any 
flower  showq  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  prize  of 
£20  for  this  artistic  triumph. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  added  much 
to  the  attraction  of  the  show.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  capital  display  of 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Ac.  Amongst  the  sixty-five  dishes  of  the 
former  were  excellent  examples  of  Discoverj*  (the  noted  new 
variety),  Ideal,  May  Queen,  Reliance,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Ninety¬ 
fold,  and  Ringleader.  The  .stand  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
Cyclamens,  Ferns,  Ac.  A  like  award  was  made  in  favour  of 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  for  a  charming  collection  of 
Apples.  Silver  inedala  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exinouth  Nurserie.s,  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemum.s.  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  this  sea.son’s  novelties.  The  following  received 
a  first  cla.ss  certificate :  Indian  Chief,  a  rich  red  decorative 
variety,  and  Scarlet  Prince,  also  a  decorative  of  much  value. 
To  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Reigate,  for 
an  attractive  exhibit  of  new  Chrysanthemums  and  the  be.st  of 
older  sorts. 

First  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Chrysanthemums  Mrs. 
Bernard  Hankey  and  Dora  Stevens,  the  first-named  a  pleasing 
incurved  variety,  and  the  latter  terra-cotta  red,  a  full-sized 
bloO'in.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Son,  Pinkhill  Nur, series,  had 
a  like  award  for  an  artistic  group  of  .rtove  and  greenhouse 
plants. — Expert. 

Leamington,  Warwick,  and  District. 

This  annual  fixture  was  held  in  the  Winter  Hall,  Warwick, 
on  the  19th  and  20th,  and  although  the  exhibits  were  not  .so 
numerous  as  usual,  they  were  in  several  instances  of  exceptional 
merit.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  (Chrysanthemums 
excluded)  were  undoubtedly  the  great  feature  of  the  show,  and 
were  described  by  a  prominent  judge  as  the  best  he  had  seen  this 
year  out  of  London,  although  he  had  recently  vi.sited  fifteen 
.shows.  The  five  guineas  offereel  by  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq., 
for  the  best  24  Japane.se  bloom.s,  in  distinct  vazdetres,  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  gr.  to  Sir  Albei-t  Muntz,  M.P.,  Rugby, 
with  a  remarkable  stand  of  deep,  fresh,  well-coloured  flowers. 
The  Leamington  Nur.sei'ymen  azid  Florists’  Company  (manager, 
Mr.  Harper),  wei-e  2nd;  and  Mr.  Liney,  gr.  to  W.  Low,  E.sf(., 
Wellesbourne,  Warwick,  3rd.  A  silver  cup,  value  three  guineas, 
given  by  the  Mayor  of  Leamington,  was  wozz  by  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
gr.  to  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.  Twelve  Japane.se  and  12  in¬ 
curved,  di.stinct,  were  pquired,  and  Mr.  Jones’s  best  blooms  were 
Japs.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  1st  for  12  incurved  and 
for  a  like  number  of  Japanese.  Mr.  Blakeway  won  for  6  Japs. 
The  special  izrize  (a  cruet  stand)  was  wozi  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Friend, 
gr.  to  the  Misses  Robinson.  Ba.skets  of  flowers,  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  crosses  wei'e  .shown  in  very  fine  condition,  the 
principal  izrizewinners  being  Messrs.  Kiizzberley  (Kenilworth) 
and  the  Leamington  Nui-sei'y  Company. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  .staged  by  the 
Leamington  Nui-.sery  Company,  Mr.  W.  Vause  being  2nd.  The 
same  two  exhibitors  secured  the  prizes  offei’ed  for  a  zni.''Cellaneous 
gi'oup,  and  their  positions  were  unchanged. 

Mr.  Crump  staged  a  fine  collection  of  fruit,  not  for  com- 
petitioiz ;  the  Ranelagh  Company  had  their  new  Asparagus 
iziyi-iocladus  :  Messr.s.  Finch  and  Co.  a  grand  wi-eath.  The  above 
non-competitive  exhibits  received  suitable  recognition.  Both 
the  Ranelagh  Company  and  the  Leamington  Nursei’y  Company 
won  1st  prizes  for  dinnei’-table  decorations. 


Manchester,  Nov.  19th,  20th,  and  2!st. 

Amongst  those  showing  honorary  exhibits  hei’e  were  Mes>is. 
W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham  (Chrysazithemums,  Celosia'<, 
and  Cyclamens),  gold  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Bagshot,  with  Conifers,  gold  medal.  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  received  a  similar  awaixl  for  a 
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superb  collection  of  Gourds  and  Pumpkins.  .  Mr.  G.  Boyes, 
Leicester,  had  a  silver  medal  for  a  splendid  table  of  Carnations. 
A  similar  award  went  to  I'd!’.  J.  Hobson,  Altrincham,  for  grand 
(’arnations.  Messrs.  Wells,  Ltd.,  had  a  bank  of  single  incurved 
and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Edwards  had  also  a  nice 
assortment  of  table  decorations.  The  prizewinners  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes  were  Messrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  Reigate  :  Chandler, 
Coton  House.  Rugby;  Nisbet,  Byrkley ;  Hall,  Melchet  Court: 
S.  Vickers,  Kenwood,  Bowdon ;  T.  Derbyshire,  Wilmslow ;  and 
others. 

Bolton  (Lancashire),  Nov.  20th  and  21st. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
had  a  magnificent  oi)cning  on  the  above  dates,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Deput.y  Mayor  of  Bolton.  The  exhibits  were  more  numerous 
and  the  competition  keener  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  P.  Blair,  Trenham,  J.  P.  Leadbetter, 
Hull,  J.  Hathaway,  Southport,  and  H.  Ranger,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  (gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom)  staged  18  dishes  of 
Potatoes  (not  for  competition),  which  were  very  fine,  and 
attracted  great  attention.  The  chief  prizewinners  were  as 
follows,  viz.  The  Open  Cup  class  for  24  cut  blooms  was  keenly 
fought,  there  being  seven  entries.  1,  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Heswall 
(gr.,  J.  Davies);  2,  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  Romsey  (gr.,  G. 
Hall);  3,  John  Stanning,  J.P.,  Leyland  (gr.,  J.  Kirkinan). 

For  24  Japs  Mr.  Ellis  again  came  1st;  2,  Ed.  Evans,  Esq., 
Bromboro’  (gr.,  C.  Jones);  3,  Captain  Fielden,  Blackburn  (gr., 
H.  Boyd).  The  groups  were  exceptionally  good.  For  a  mi.scel- 
laneous  group  (12ft  square),  Ed.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  led;  2nd,  J.  W. 
Makant,  Esq.  For  the  Chrysanthemum  group  J.  Harwood,  E.'-q., 
won  the  .silver  challenge  cup  outright  (gr.,  W.  Burgess),  Mrs. 
Tillotson  camo  2nd  (gr.,  J.  Horrocks) ;  and  for  the  mirror 
groups  the  order  Avas  J.  Musgrave,  Esq.  (gr.,  J.  Abbott),  T. 
Walker,  Esq.  (gr.,  J.  Barclay),  Mrs.  Ainsworth  (gr.,  J.  Trevena), 
and  the  Mayor  of  Bolton  (gr.,  G.  PaAvson),  as  named.  The 
President’s  Cup  for  24  cut  blooms  Avas  again  carried  off  by 
Ed.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  coming  2nd. 

The  fruit  classes  Avere  specially  good.  For  2  bunches  Black 
Alicante  1st  and  gold  medal  Avas  Avon  by  I.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq., 
Prestbury  (gr.,  A.  Hall).  For  2  bunches  black  (any  other  variety). 
Colonel  R.  I.  Blackburn,  Hale,  led,  and  J.  Musgrave  folloAved. 
For  2  bunches  Avhite  Grapes  Colonel  R.  I.  Blackburn  again  Avas 
l.st.  For  6  large-floAvering  Chrysanthemum  [)lants  1st  and  .silver 
challenge  cup  Avent  to  J.  Musgrave,  Esq.  Vegetables :  E. 
KnoAvles,  Esq.,  (gr.,  G.  Corbett)  Avon  R.H.S.  bronze  medal  and 
1st;  P.  S.  MayhcAv.  Esq.,  Chorley  (gr.,  H.  Parkinson,  2nd; 
and  R.  W.  Harley,  Brampton  Bryan,  3rd.  The  Primulas  Avere 
specially  commented  on  by  the  judge.s,  there  being  some  real 
good  competition.  For  6  dinner  table  plants  there  Avere  10 
entrie.s,  Mrs.  Tillotson  leading,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Walker  being 
second.  For  3  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  there  Avas  a  fine 
shoAv,  and  Ed.  T.  Crook,  Esq.,  Avon.  The  vases  Avere  well  repre¬ 
sented,  e.specially  the  singles.  The  gardener’s  local  classes  Avere 
also  Avell  competed  for.  The  amateurs  dreAv  great  credit  on 
themselves,  shoAving  Avhat  can  be  done  Avithin  a  radius  of  eight 
miles  of  a  smoky  toAvn  like  Bolton.  This  year  a  handsome  silver 
challenge  cup  had  been  presented  to  the  .societ,y  for  a  groujA  of 
Chry.santhemum  plants.  This,  along  Avith  a  gold  medal,  Avas 
Avon  by  Air.  W.  LaidlaAv,  Chorley  Old  Road;  2,  Mr.  H.  AVindle, 
Deane  ;  3,  Air.  W.  Eckersley,  Aliddle-Hulton.  In  the  other  classes 
the  competition  Avas  also  A'ei'y  keen.  Con.sidering  the  inclement 
Aveather  the  attendance  Avas  very  good,  and  on  the  Saturda.y 
morning  the  doors  Avere  throAvn  open  to  admit  free  the  children 
of  the  AA'hole  of  the  institutions  of  the  t«)Avn  and  district ;  also 
the  poor  children  of  Bolton  avIio  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Chester  Paxton— Annual  Show. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society  Avas  held 
in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the-  Toavii  Hall  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  exhibits  shoAved  a  decided  improvement  on  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  adjudicators  the  quality 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  was  of  a  very  high  order.  The  groups 
rtf  Chrvsanthemu'ms  formed  a  special  featnre.  Air.  T.  Gibbons 
Frost,  Alollington  Banastre  (gai-dener.  Air.  Gilbert),  Avon  for  a 
large  gi'oup.  The  credit  of  the  position  Avas  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  exhibitor  had  beaten  Major  Alacgillycuddy  (per  Air. 
Stubbs),  Avho  for  the  first  time  had  toi  take  second  place.  Third, 
Air.  EdAvard  Dixon,  Littleton  Hall  (per  Air.  John  Dutton).  The 
first  prize  of  six  plants  of  single  Clu-ysanthemums  Avas  easily 
carried  off  by  Alajor  Alacgillycuddy  (per  Air.  Stubbs) ;  Dr. 
LaAvrence  second.  For  six  plants  of  the  Japanese  incurved 
varieties  there  Avere  only  three  entrieis.  Major  Alacgillycuddy 
again  taking  an  easy  first.  Air.  Gibbons  Frost  being  seconcl. 
The  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemum  cut  blooms  were  numerically 
in  excess  of  previous  years.  The  princijml  prize  Avas  for 
eighteen  Japs,  and  Avas  carried  off  by  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall,  of 
Tilstone  Lodge  (per  Air.  T.  Hei’bert),  the  first  prize  for  six  vase.s 
of  single  varieties  being  captured  by  Major  Alacgillycuddy.  A 
noAv  feature  of  this  year’s  exhibition  Avas  a  class  for  three'  ladie.s’ 
sprays  of  SAvcct  scented  A’^iolets.  The  first  aAvard  Avent  to  Sir 


George  Alayrick,  Bart.,  of  Bodorgan  (per  Air.  W.  Pilgrim).  Airs. 
J.  C.  Okell  Avas  second,  and  Aliss  Humberston  (per  Air.  Wake¬ 
field)  third,  the  three  exhibits  being  very  beautifully  arranged. 
Bottled  fruits,  Avhich  are  ahvays  an  important  feature  at  this 
exhibition,  Avere  fairly  Avell  represented  by  excellent  examples. 
The  chief  ivrize  for  the  tAvelve  bottles  Avas  carried  off  by  Air. 
OAven  Roberts  (gardener  at  AVillington  Hall),  Avho  aaIis  A'ery 
closely  folloAvC'd  by  Air.  John  AVeaver.  A  most  notable  and 
perhaps  the  most  praiseAVorthy  of  the  honorary  exhibits  Avas  a 
collection  sent  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  (per  Air. 
N.  F.  Barnes),  to  Avhom  the  judges  unanimously  aAvarded  a 
gold  medal.  OAving  to  the  increased  number  of  entries  Alessrs. 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  had  to  be  content  Avitli  a  smaller  space  than 
usual,  but  the  display  Avas  a  A'ery  effective  one,  and  Avas  in 
eA'ery  Avay  Avorthy  of  the  great  firm.  Alessrs.  AIcHattie  and 
Co.  also  sent  an  interesting  exhibit  of  floAvering  and  foliage 
plants,  locally  groAvn  Ax^pleis,  &c.,  and  the  Aveill-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Clibrans,  of  Altrincham,  had  a  beautiful  display  of 
Cclcsias  and  Chrysanthemums. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  third  meeting  of  session  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  Tuesday,  November  10,  Mr.  W.  J.  Prosser  presiding.  Air. 
H.  R.  Farmer,  gardener,  Cardiff  C'astle,  gave  a  lecture  on 
“Amines.”  As  far  as  time  avouIcI  alloAv  for  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
he  gave  as  many  details  as  was  possible,  and  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  to  beginners,  deeply  impressing  upon  them  to 
be  careful  in  the  management  from  the  period  of  striking  the 
eyes  to  the  cutting  of  the  fruit.  Several  of  the  leading  varieties 
Avere  mentioned,  and  hints  given  as  best  for  their  individual 
management.  At  the  close  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association 
Avere  accorded  the  lecturer,  Avho  Avas  fortunate  enough  last  July 
to  have  received  from  the  deputation  of  the  R.H.S.  to  Cardiff 
a  Knightian  Medal  for  his  pot  Amines,  Avhich,  at  the  time,  were 
carrying  Avell-finished  bunches  of  Grapes.  A  vote  of  thanks  AA  as 
also  accorded  to  Air.  Davy  for  staging  Catasetum  viride  flavum. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Improvement. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  abowe  society  Avas  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  Avhen  Air.  J.  Pegler,  bon.  see.  of  the  association,  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  AA^onders  and  Curio.sitie®  of  the  A^egetable 
Kingdom  ”  to  a  large  attendance  of  the  members,  presided  over 
by  Air.  J.  Duff.  Mr.  Pegler,  in  his  paper,  gave'  a  description 
of  a  Brazilian  forest,  also  a  Mangrovei  forest ;  he  gave  the 
height  of  tlie  AA^ellingtonia,  and  circumference  of  the  trunks  of 
these  trees,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  Banyan,  Baobab, 
Bread  Fruit,  and  Traveller’s  Tree.  The  Victoria  Lily  Avas  given 
as  having  the  largest'  leaf,  and  Rafflesia  Arnold!  as  the  largest 
floAver.  The  Lace  plant,  the  Dove  plant.  Clock  plant,  A"enu.s’ 
Fly-trap,  and  the  Sundew  \vere  also  dealt  Avith.  The  paper  was 
listened  to  Avith  great  attention,  and  a  discussion  followed,  in 
Avhich  the  chairman,  Alessrs.  PoAvell,  Harris,  AVooclAvard,  Jones, 
Basham,  Jarvis,  Bishop,  Daniels,  and  others  took  part.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  Mr.  Pegler  for  his  paper. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  a.ssociation  Avas  held  in  the 
Parish  Room,  Shirley,  on  Alonday,  NoA^ember  IG,  and  there  Avas 
a  very  large  attendance.  Air.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery. 
LeAvisham,  lectured  on  the  cultivation  ancl  exhibition  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  The  address  Avas  a  most  interesting  one. 
and  Avas  li.stened  to  Avith  great  attention.  The  lecturer  promised 
to  havcA  the  details  typed,  and  forAvarded  to  the  secretary  for 
distribution  among.st  the  members.  As  he  had  to  leave  to  catch 
a  train,  he  could  not  stop  for  the  usual  discussion  Avhicih  takes 
place  after  such  lectures.  Before  leaving  he  Avas  very  cordially 
thanked  for  his  intei'esting  address.  The  chairman  then  dis¬ 
tributed  the  certificate's  aAvarded  at  the  last  meeting  for  ex¬ 
hibits.  Air.  Amlentine  won  the  .society’s  certificate  for  the  best 
Chrysanthemum  bloom.  Air.  Bushell  gained  a  like  honour  for  a 
specimen  Orchid.  The  next  lecture  Avill  be  giAmn  by  J. 
Brierley,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Alember  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysis,  on  “  Beginnings  of  Life.” — J.  AI. 

- - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain, 


The  Editor  Avelcomes  short  letters  from  under-gardeners.  Letters 
should  be  confined  to  500  Avords  in  length,  should  be  Avritten 
onl.y  on  one  .side  of  the  paper,  as  clearly  as  possible,  with 
one  inch  .space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  Avell  as  at  the 
sides. 

Principles  of  Propriety. 

A\  hen  starting  for  the  first  time  in  a  situation,  journejunen 
and  apprentices  Avork  Avith  honest  determination  to  get  on  ;  but 
gradually  this  Avears  off.  They  lo.se  intere.st  in  their  Avork.  I 
can  safel.y  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  in  England 
[  spend  too  much  time  and  money  in  public-houses  am^  on 
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pleasure-seeknig.  There  is  no  serious  thought  or  study  in 
Older'  to  become  proficient  in  gardening.  They  forget  that  they 
aie  dealing  rvitli  tlie  vegetable  creation,  wliicli  abounds  vit'h 
my.stri(^  yet  to  be  unfolded.  How  ought  gardeners  to  conduct 
tliemselves.  Let  them  keep  out  of  public-liouses  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  teetotalisin.  Let  the  motto 
be.  I  se.  but  do  not  abuse.”  Let  all  of  us  also  be  very  careful 
AiitJi  our  language  :  there  is  nothing  more  detestable'  on  a  gentle¬ 
man  s  establishment  than  coarse,  slovenly  speech.  The  next 
thing  to  be  detested  is  smoking  during  working  hours.  If  one 
must  needs  smoke  between  meals,  let  him  get  out  of  sight  in 
Hie  slirub.s  for  a  few  minutes,  and  have  his  “  fifteen  draws.” 
l  ersonally,  I  prefer  a  snap  of  bread  and  cheese  about  eleven 
o  clock,  to  a  smoke,  and  I  enjoy  a  good  smoke  after  dinner. 
Above  all,  be  punctual  every  morning,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  longer  you  remain  on  the  place  during  the  day,  the  more 
jmu  leani.  If  you  make  a  practice  of  coming  late  every  morning 
(nve  minutes,  and  half  an  hour  sometimes)  and  you  are  not 
called  to  account  for  it,  and  think  yourself  clever  and  a  favourite 
Avitli  the  ‘‘  boss,”  you  will  find  your  great  mistake  one  day.  The 
“boss”  shakes  gently,  and  he  says  to  liimself, 
He  11  make  a  poor  gardener.”  If  you  stay  any  time  in  that 
pardt?!!,  then  you  will  find  yourself  assigned  the  work  of  a 
labourer,  unless  you  fire  up  a  bit  better. 

iSow  a  word  may  be  said  with  regard  to  study.  All  of  us 
know  we  cannot  well  study  without  the  proper  books,  and 
that  means  money.  Toung  men  and  apprentices  have  not  much 
to  afford  to  buy  the  best  books,  not  even  any,  sometimes. 
\\ithout  doubt  most  head  gardeners  have  a  few  books  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  botany,  and  I  should  advise  young  men 
to  approach  the  head  with  due  respect,  and  inform  him  of  the 
desire  to  learn,  and  ask  him  to  lend  some  books  to  begin 
^  is  anything  in  him  at  all,  he  will  give  you  them 

and  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  you;  that  is,  if  you  deserve  it.’ 
Again,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  town  any  day  or  night,  keeii  your 
eyes  open.  One  day  I  strolled  down ‘Leith  Walk,  Edinbu'ro-h, 
and  espied,  a  .second-hand  book  shop.  I  entered,  and  riiniinao^ed 
for  two  hours  or  so,  and  tumbled  on  “  Keith’s  Botanical  Lexi- 
con,  which  I  obtained  for  7d.  !— a  good  book,  and  certainly  not 
out  of  date.  Anyone  who  is  anxious  about  his  becoming  profi¬ 
cient  m  the  profession  can  easily  find  ways  and  means  to  obtain 
material  for  study.  If  he  cannot  buy,  there  are  free  libraries 
and  weekly  garden  papers. 

The  object  in  my  contribution  is  to  bring  before  young  men 
some  hints  on  the  way  to  conduct  themselves,  and  gain  respect 
for  the  most  ancient  of  callings,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  excel 
m  such  things  as  appertain  to  gardening.  The  struggle  to  gain 
the  top  may  be  hard,  but  those  who  have  the  hardest  stru^o-le 
have  the  most  expenence  practically.  In  closing,  allow  m^'to 
say  that  I  am  now  in  my  fourth  general  foreman’s  place,  and  I 
hope  my  experience  is  a  warrant  for  attempting  what  I  have 
written.  I  hope  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few  weeks  to  write  an  article 
Foremen,  their  Conduct  and  Examples  to  Those  Under 
Ihem.  trusting  I  am  not  trespassing  on  space  in  vour  excel¬ 
lent  paper.— Scot.  [The  letter  will  be  acceptable.— Ed.] 

[Other  letters  are  unavoidably  held  over. _ Ed.] 


Entomology. 


Tortrix  Wseberiana,  or  Waberian  Moth, 

Among  insects  that  are  harmful  to  the  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  i 
tins  species,  a  Agm-e  of  which  is  here  given.  Its  presence  in  the  Ian- 
state  IS  indicated  by  small  heaps  of  dust  upon  the  bark.  When  this  i 

removed  a  furrow  is  pei 
eeptible,  in  which  the  larv 
feeds  and  occasions  a  flo^ 
of  sap,  the  consequene 
being  that  the  tree  i 
much  weakened  wher 
the  insects  are  numerous 
This  small  but  perniciou 
caterpillar  feeds  thrcugli 
out  the  year.  It  is  dul 
green,  and  red  -  headed 
Hie  moth,  which  is  browr 
with  silvery  and  goldc 
marks,  sits  upon  the  bark  in  May  and  .Tune,  and  while  the  win^s  ar 
folded,  the  human  eye  can  hardly  distinguish  it. 


Tortkix  W'.ni’.EmAXA,  ob  Wahekian  iMotii. 


Pennisetum  macrophyllum  atrosanguineum,  the  new  Grass 
for  which  H.  A.  Dreer  received  honourable  mention  at  the  lat< 
exhibition  in  Boston,  is  of  a  dark  bronzy  red,  a  rare  colour  ii 
Gras.ses. 

Sad  End  of  a  Nuksery  Employee. — A  workman  at  Messrs 
Barr  and  Sons’  nurseries.  Long  Ditton,  on  Tuesday  last,  foUnc 
the  body  of  Clemnes  Sonntag,  a  foreman,  lying  in  a  water-lili 
tank,  with  a  fearful  wound  in  the  throat.  A  table-knife  wa 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PREPARATION  OF  GROUND  FOR  PLANTING  BUSH 
FRU  ITS. — Generous  treatment  in  regard  to  deep  digging  of  the 
ground,  and  a  liberal  application  of  manurc'^,  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  .'Soil,  retsults  in  providing  a  suitable  medium 
for  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fruitful  growth.  Ground,  w-hatever 
its  character,  may  be  trenched,  but  whether  this  .should  be 
ordinary  trenching  or  bastard  trenching  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  treatment  the  ground  has  hitherto  received.  Trenching  is 
best  carried  out  on  ground  which  has  at  some  previous  period, 
not  just  recently,  been  deeply  dug  or  bastard  trenched.  The 
.subsoil  will,  in  this  case,  have  become  ameliorated  and  in  a  fit 
state  for  bringing  to  the  surface.  Mix  ivitli  it  decayed  manure. 
The  other  form  of  trenching,  namely,  ba.stard  trenching,  should 
be  adopted  when  no  previou.s  deep  moving  of  the  ground  has 
been  attempted.  The  .soil  is  moved  to  the  depth  of  two  spits, 
but  these  must  not  be  reversed  in  position,  or  the  inert 
material,  which  is  usually  found  in  subsoil  that  has  not  been 
cultivated,  will  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  be.st  buried. 
Mix  good,  decomposed  manure  ■with  both  spits,  the  lower  .spit,  if 
consisting  of  very  unkind  material,  being  intermixed  with  any 
other  soil  or  vegetable  matter  of  an  improving  character. 

BUSH  GOOSEBERRIES. — Among  the  best  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  to  plant  for  general  purposes  are  Whinhain’s 
Industry,  Keep.sake,  Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  Red  Champagne, 
Yellow  Champagne,  Warrington  and  Ironmonger.  To  grow  as 
bushes  on  good  soil,  plant  at  a  distance  of  6ft  from  each  other. 
This  will  give  them  ample  room  to  develop  to  a  prolific  size  to 
give  good  crops.  Fair  sized,  .symmetrical  young  bushes  should 
be  planted,  possessing  good,  fibrous  roots,  which  spread  out  to 
their  full  extent,  and  cover  carefully  with  some  fine  soil.  Cover 
the  roots  with  a  little  mulching  consi.sting  of  some  light,  half- 
decayed,  strawy  material. 

BUSH  RED  AND  WHITE  CURRANTS.— A  plantation  may 
be  wholly  formed  of  the.se,  or  they  may  alternate  with  Goose¬ 
berries,  the  same  distance  apart  in  planting  being  followed. 
Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  and  Fay’s  Prolific  are 
the  be.st  varieties.  The  two  latter  are  red  varieties.  For 
forming  brnshes,  young  plants  must  be  procured  with  several 
.stout  stems,  which  may  be  cut  back  and  others  formed,  that  is, 
two  from  each  may  be  originated  to  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  bushes.  Seven  main  stems  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
good  bush.  Spurs  for  the  fruit  bearing  must  be  built  up  by 
summer  pruning  the  side  .shoots,  and  shortening  the  leaders  in 
winter,  also  spurring  in  the  side  shoots  at  the  latter  time. 

BLACK  CURRANTS. — These  are  ivliolly  grown  in  bu.sh 
form,  the  be.st  varieties  being  Black  Champion  and  Lee’s  Prolific. 
The  open  bush  form  of  growth  is  favoured,  and  is  altogether  the 
most  prolific.  Restricted  and  stunted  training  is  by  no  means 
prolific  for  these  fruits,  hence  the  bushes  should  be  planted  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  a  good  supply  of  -wood,  which  must  not 
be  crowded.  In  a  word,  retain  all  the  best  of  the  current  year’s 
wood,  give  it  plenty  of  room,  and  cut  out  the  old.  The  distance 
apart  for  planting  .should  be  six  feet  every  way.  Black  Currants 
do  well  in  moist  soil  and  positions. 

CORDON  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— Grown 
against  walls  and  trellises,  the  trees  do  not  occupy  much  space, 
and  are  very  prolific  if  carefully  managed.  Trees  trained  for 
walls  may  be  obtained  from  the  cliief  hardy  fruit  nurserymen, 
the  branches  being  originated  about  six  inches  apart  from  an 
horizontal  base.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them  as  single  stem  plants,  the  cultivator  training  them  him¬ 
self  ;  but  time  is  .saved  by  commencing  with  plants  having  stems 
already  originated,  but  not,  of  course,  fully  developed.  To  form 
.single  or  double  cordons  for  walls  or  fences,  cut  back  a  single 
.stemmed  plant  to  twelve  inches.  For  a  single  cordon  train  one 
.shoot  upright;  for  a  double  cordon  train  two.  these  being 
trained  six  to  nine  inches  apart.  Pinch  the  side  shoots  in 
.summer,  and  shorten  the  leaders  in  winter  to  nine  inches.  This 
must  be  repeated  annually  until  the  branches  have  attained  the 
lieight  required.  Cordon  culture  is  excellent  for  procuring  late 
crops,  utilising  north  and  ea.st  walls  for  this  purpose. 

RASPBERRIES. — Ground  prepared  as  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  will  suit  Raspberries.  Good  varieties  consi.st  of  Super¬ 
lative.  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  Carter’s  Prolific,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Norwich  Wonder.  Ra.spberries  may  be  planted  in  lines  or. 
clumps.  With  the  former  method,  the  canes  will  require  train¬ 
ing  to  wires,  which  must  be  stretched  between  stout  stakes  or 
posts  fixed  at  each  end.  Three  lengths  of  wire  will  suffice,  the 
upper  length  being  not  more  than  5ft  high.  Plant  the  cancs 
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two  feet  apart.  With  the  clumj)  system  three  canes  may  be 
planted  a  foot. apart  in  a  triangle,  eventually  driving  down  a 
stout  stake  not  more  than  oft  high  in  the  centre.  The  best 
planting  canes  are  those  of  slender  growth,  but  possessing  ample 
fibrous  roots.  All  must  eventually  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  the  fiivst  season,  so  as  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
strong  fruiting  canes. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CrCf'MBERS. — Winter-fruiting  Cucumbers  are  frequent 
failures.  This  is  mo.stly  due  to  a  deficiency  of  heating  surface 
eombined  with  an  arid  atmosphere.  Sharp  weather  necessitates 
brisk  firing,  which,  when  there  is  little  piping,  dries  the  atmo- 
.sphere,  causing  excessive  evaporation  from  the  foliage,  and  it 
becomes  crippled  in  consequence  ;  the  fruits  are  also  stunted, 
and  swell  indifferently,  and  where  the  are  in  close 

proximity  to  the  roots  the  soil  is  dried  too  much,  and  the  growth 
consequently  is  not  healthy.  Heat  I'adiated  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  good  for  vegetation,  and  when  the  water  in  the 
pipes  has  to  be  kept  at  near  boiling  point  failure  is  almost 
inevitable;  besides,  it  is  highly  wasteful  of  fuel.  Admit  air 
very  carefully,  yet  afford  a  little  when  opportunity  offers,  exclud¬ 
ing  it,  however,  when  the  external  air  is  cold  and  sharp,  turning 
off  the  top  heat  when  the  sun  is  very  bright  and  likely  to  raise 
the  temperature  much  over  85deg  or  90deg.  In  bright  weather 
damp  the  house  morning  and  afternoon,  closing  early  ;  but  be 
careful  not  to  wet  the  embryo  fruit,  for  water  hanging  from 
it  will  cause  decay.  Water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots  about 
twice  a  week,  always  affording  it  equal  in  temperature  to  that 
of  the  bed.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg, 
and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  and  advancing  odeg,  lOdeg,  or  lodeg 
from  sun  heat,  and  endeavour  to  enclose  as  much  sun  heat  as 
is  safe*. 

The  plants  from  the  early  August  sowing  and  planted  out 
in  September  have  covered  the  trellis  and  are  fruiting,  but  this 
must  be  allowed  very  moderately  if  the  plants  are  expected  to 
afford  full  supplies  at  a  later  period,  and  unless  there  is  undue 
vigour  in  the  plants  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  for  a 
few  weeks,  especially  if  they  are  wanted  to  afford  fruit  at  the 
new  year  and  forward.  Attend  frequently  to  stopping  and  thin¬ 
ning,  also  tying  the  shoots,  avoiding  overcrowding,  as  stout 
foliage  better  endures  the  trying  ordeal  of  wintry  weather. 
Canker  is  best  held  in  check  by  le.ssened  moistfire,  and  not  any 
at  the  collar,  rubbing  quicklime  well  into  the  affected  parts. 
Removing  useless  old  leaves  is  good  for  the  plants,  and  may, 
keep  off  attacks  of  red  spider,  but  if  that  pest  appears,  sponge 
the  infested  leaves  carefully  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  and 
softsoap,  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  tepid  water.  If  this  be  done  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  pesd  much  after  trouble  will  be  saved. 
Mildew  must  be  kept  under  by  du.sting  the  infested  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  brushing  the  pipes  with  sulphur  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  .skim  milk.  Thi^  will  also 
destroy  white  fly.  Aphides  succumb  to  vaporisations  with 
nicotine,  as  also  does  mealy  bug.  Tobacco  fumigation  in  two 
or  three  consecutive  evenings  is  also  effectual  against  aphides 
and  thrips. 

CHERRY  HOESE. — The  trees  must  now  be  pruned.  Full- 
grown  trees,  properly  attended  to  in  stopping  during"  growth, 
will  require  very  little  pruning  now.  Any  summer  shoots  that 
have  grown  considerably  should  be  cut  back  to  about  an  inch 
of  their  base,  and  the  worn-out  spurs  may  be  shortened  or 
removed  as  required.  Cut  out  dead  spurs  and  thin  those  that 
are  crowded,  always  reserving  sufficient  for  producing  a  crop. 
The  terminal  shoots  in  the  case  of  trees  extending  must  not  be 
shortened,  but  when  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  they 
will  need  shortening,  always  to  a  wood  bud.  Young  trees  will 
require  to  be  cut  back  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  the  central 
shoots  being  shortened  so  as  to  originate  others  for  filling  the 
space  regularly ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  start-  them  too  closely 
together,  as  they  may  cause  the  branches  to  press  against  each 
other,  and  this  commonly  results  in  gumming.  Fan  training  is 
unquestionably  the  best  for  the  Cherry,  as  it  admits  of  replacing 
any  branch  falling  a  prey  to  this  disea.se,  and  of  renewing  worn- 
out  limbs. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  the  house — the  woodwork  with  soapy 
water,  using  carbolic  or  paraffin  soap,  and  well  brushing  off  the 
dirt,  afterwards  cleansing  with  clean  w'ater,  and  washing  glass 
clean  outside  as  well  as  inside  with  clean  w'ater.  Limewash  the 
walls,  using  freshly-burned  lime  with  a  handful  of  flowers  of 
.sulphur  to  each  pailful  of  whitewash.  Syringe  the  trees  with 
hot  water,  140deg  to  150deg,  to  subdue  any  hybernating  iDe.sts, 
and  if  infested  with  red  spider  dre,ss  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  and  pearlash  in  equal  parts,  u.sing  l^oz  of  the  mixture  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  applying  by  means  of  a  clean,  half-worn 
painter’s  sash  brush,  so  as  to  wet  every  part  evenly,  especially 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark,  taking  care  not  to  in.jure 
the  buds.  Remove  the  loo.se  surface  soil  and  supply  fresh  loam, 
with  a  pan  of  well-rotted  manure  intermixed,  sprinkling  on  the 
surface  a  good  handful  per  square  yard  of  some  approved 
fertiliser,  scratching  in  very  lightly  with  a  fork. 


The  roof  lights  being  off,  they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the 
time  arrives  for  starting  the  trees,  which  should  be  about  the 
middle  of  December  "to  have  Cherries  ripe  earaly  in  May.  The 
v'ery  early  varieties  will  ripen  sooner,  .such  as  Belle  cl’Orleans 
and  Rivers’  Early,  these  being  followed  by  Governor  Wood  and 
Black  Tartarian."  Cherries  must  not  be  brought  forward  too 
rapidly,  e.specially  when  forcing  them  for  the  fir.st  time.  Tree.s 
under  fixed  roofs  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  to  keep  the 
.soil  moist ;  but  fixed  roofs  are  great  mistakes  in  the  early  forcuig 
of  Cherries,  unless  they  are  grown  in  pots,  when  they  will  be 
placed  outdoors  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  and  wood 
sufficiently  developed.  Trees  in  pots  are  readily  forced,  and 
afford  excellent  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  when 
fresh  ripe  fruit  is  not  over  plentiful.  Cherries  are  then  always 
appreciated  at  table. — St.  Albans. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Cll  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
*  to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  uryustiti- 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

VINES  FOR  PLANTING  AND  FRIITING  (G.  C.  S.).— 
I.  The  Vines,  two  years  old  from  the  eyes  for  plantiim,  sfiouid 
be  shortened  to  the  length  required,  say  the  bottom  w’lre  ot  the 
trellis.  This  is  better  than  leaving  full  length  and  disbudding 
after  planting  and  growth  taking  place,  as  the  forces  of  the  Vine 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  uppermost  buds,  and  the  ^’owths 
not  required,  or  below  the  pruned  buds,  can  be  removed  whilst 
they  are  relatively  small,  thus  confining  the  vigour  to  Die 
shorter  shoots  retained.  2.  The  \  ines  in  pots  and  to  be  fruited 
therein  may  be  shifted  into  others  a  size  larger,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  give  them  a  large  shift,  a  couple  or  at  most  oin 
larger  size,  potting  firmly,  and  providing  good  drainage.  \\  ith 
feedino"  they  may  be  fruited  well  in  the  12in  pots,  and  they 
would°certainly  derive  considerable  benefit  by  knocking  out 
the  bottom  or  enlarging  the  aperture.s  of  the  pot,  and  iiartialiy 
plunging  in  the  border,  always  providing  fvee  access  for  fh® 
passao-e  of  water  passing  through  the  pots.  3.  There  will  not  be 
room  for  fruiting  the  Vines  in  pots  between  the  permanent, 
these  being  only  planted  3ft  apart  This  distance  is  much  too 
small  for  permanent  Tines;  they  should  be  at  least  42tt  apait, 
then  between  them  you  may  fruit  the  supernumeraries. 

PROPAGATING  POTATOES  FROM  CUTTINGS  OR 
SHOOTS  (An  Old  Contributor).— There  are  several  methods,  i. 
Raising  from  single  eyes.  In  this  case  the  tuber  is  cut  into  as 
many  portions  as  eyes,  and  each  is  potted  into  a  smaU  pot  and 
placed  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat,  say  5odeg  to  bodeg,  with 
lOdeg  to  lodeg  or  more  rise  from  sun  heat.  Each  eye  soon 
pushes  a  growth,  which,  when  it  has  grown  a  few  inches  high, 
is  topped,  and  the  top  inserted  just  as  one-  would  insert  a 
Pelargonium  cutting,  and  in  a  gentle  heat  and  shade  from 
bright  sun  the  cutting  soon  roots.  Other  shoots  shortly  appear 
from  the  cut  down  plant,  and  when  these  are  loi^  enough  they 
can  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings,  suffice  that  each 
cutting  has  two  joints  and  the  growing  point.  Ihe  plants  first 
struck  as  cuttings  can  be  topped  and  each  top  inserted,  so 
that,  by  commencing  about  the  middle  of  Februa^,  a  great 
number  of  cutting  plants  can  be  had  from  a  single  tuber,  as  w'e  1 
as  the  single  eye  plants.  2.  A  tuber  is  placed  to  .spro-ut  in  a 
house  or  place  where  there  is  heat  and  moisture,  and  when 
each  sprout  is  about  3in  long  it  is  detached  and  treated  as  a 
cutting,  and  the  same  eye  of  the  tuber  which  gave  the  first 
cuttino'  or  sprout  usually  develops  several  such  cuttings  from 
side  eyes  and  these  can  be  taken  off  as  advanced  and  potted. 
3  Placin’o-  the  tuber  or  tubers  in  a  box  containing  soil,  say  some 
under  and  over,  just  covering,  putting  in  a^warm  house,  and 
as  the  shoots  appear  above  ground  taking  off  the  cuttings  ana 
rooting  them.  In  this  way  about  a  hundred  plants  have  been 
raised  from  a  single  tuber.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  if  such  compound  multiplication  is  contemplated,  it  is 
important  to  commence  not  later  than  March,  because  the 
rooted  cuttings  should  be  nice  little  Plants  in  pots,  duly 
hardened  off,  so  as  to  be  planted  out  in  May.  Even  when 
the  division  is  not  carried  beyond  the  single  eye  systeni  it  is 
advisable  to  establish  them  in  pots,  as  they  succeed  much  better 
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than  when  the  single  eyes  are  put  directly  into  the  grouHcl. 
This  can  readily  be  effected  in  a  cold  frame,  protection  being 
given  on  frosty  nights.  The  cuttings,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
iiave  heat  for  striking,  as  well  as  the  tubers  or  plants  for  grow¬ 
ing,  and  the  young  stock  must  be  properly  hardened  off  before 
planting  out. 

HYDRANGEA  LEAVES  FOR  OPINION  (D.  C.).— There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  leaves;  at  least,  we  could  not 
discover  anjdhing.  They  are  simply  become  sere  or  mature, 
and  is  quite  natural. 

OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  N.C.S.  OF  FRANCE 
(Constant  Reader). — Could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  the 
Official  Catalogue  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Societv  uliseases  and  pests)  ? 

.  .[We  are  sorry  to  have  delayed  an  answer  to  your  cjuestion. 
It  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  and  can  be  had  from  Mons. 
Philippe  Rivoire,  Secretary  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  Lyons,  France.] 

R.H.S.  EXAMINATION  (Certificate). — You  will  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  books  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  recommend 
by  applying  to  tho  secretary  of  the  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  You  should  watch  the  front  page 
of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure  for  announcements  by  tutors  who 
prepare  men  like  yourself  by  correspondence  tuition.  We 
advise  you  to  pay  Is.  for  a  set  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
given  at  past  examinations,  and  to  study  these.  You  will  thus 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  likely  to  be  reciuired  of  you, 
and  can  set  yourself  questions  to  answer.  If  you  cannot  answer 
those  put  by  the  R.H.S.,  look  up  books  and  papers  bearing  on 
the  several  subjects.  You  will  never  regret  having  tried,  and  we 
h-ope  you  will  sit  for  exaniination  next  year,  if  for  no  more 
than  the  experience  of  it.  We  think  that  the  writing  practice 
offered  by  us  under  the  Young  Gardeners’  Domain  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  preparing  you  for  the  clear  and  ready  expres¬ 
sion  of  your  knowledge  of  practical  horticulture.  Are  there  no 
elementary  botany  classes  in  your  town.®  We  have  known 
young  men  walk  five  and  six  miles  to  attend  cla.sses. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issiie  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (T.  and  P.).— Pear  Magnate.  (T.  S.  P.).— 1, 
Rambour  Franc;  2,  Reinette  Grise.  (M.  Abbs).— Not  knoivn. probably 
a  local  variety ;  it  is  somewhat  like  Betty  Geeson. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  tchcse  queries  are 
unansivered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (Sussex). —  Your  flower  is  a  cultivated  form  of 
Lathyrus  setifolius,  L.  (.J.  P.).— 1,  Oneidium  Forbesi ;  2,  Cypripediiim 
venustum.  (F.  L.). — Aiieuba  japoniea  vera.  (N.  F.). — See  note  under 
Answers  to  Correspondents.  (P.  L.,  Dover).— 1,  Cupressus  Nootka- 
tensis  ;  2,  C.  macrocarpa  lutea  ;  3,  C.  Lawsoniana  pendula  ;  4.  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauc-a.  (L.  B.  W.).— 1,  Abies  Pinsapo. 


Weather  Notes. 


At  Hamilton. 

The  elements  still  give  much  anxiety  to  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  some  belated  corn  stocks 
are  .standing.  Wheat  sowing  in  many  cases  has  been  practically 
impossible,  and  at  present  the  weather  is  vei’5'  .stormy  and 
boisterous. — D.  C.,  November  23. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<s 

J-4  . 

B  ca 
■*3  i  M 

?  S 

1.1 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

3 

‘3 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Kovember. 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

(D 

to 

£ 

•43 

U> 

(S 

o 

iY  L 

i-ft. 

deep. 

J  E  a 
o  o 

Bundav  ...15 

S.W. 

deg. 

38-9 

deg. 
37  9 

deg. 

48-3 

deg. 
34  5 

Ins. 

deg. 

48-8 

deg. 

510 

deg. 

52-3 

deg. 

26-5 

Monday  ...16 

w.s.w. 

36-3 

35-8 

44-5 

310 

_ 

46-4 

50-3 

52-2 

22  6 

Tuesday  ...17 

w. 

39-4 

369 

41-8 

37-0 

0-C6 

45-4 

49  5 

52-2 

28  0 

"Wed’sday  18 

W.N.W. 

39-7 

38-0 

43  6 

36  3 

— 

44’8 

49-0 

52  0 

29  5 

Thursday  19 

Ff.N.E. 

33-2 

32’3 

40  9 

341 

— 

44-1 

48-4 

51-7 

25-3 

Friday  ...20 

S.W.t 

36-4 

34-3 

52-2 

28  0 

— 

42  7 

479 

51-5 

14-5 

Saturday  21 

S.W. 

51-5 

47-7 

54-8 

35  9 

44-4 

47-3 

51-2 

35  5 

Means  ... 

40T 

37  6 

46-6 

1 

33  8 

Total. 

0-06 

45'2 

491 

51  9 

26  0 

The  weather  has  for  the  most  part  been  dull,  with  intervals  of 
blight  sunshine,  and  a  week  almost  without  rain. 


Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

H.  J.  .Jones,  Ryeeroft  Nuisery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. —  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  including  List  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N. —  Trees  and  Shrubs,  d’e 


- - 

Covent  Garden  Market.— Noveiler  25tli 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 


Artichokes,  Globe,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 
Asparagus,  Sprue,  bundle 

,,  Paris  Green . 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb.... 

,,  Madeira,  basket... 
Beetroots.,  per  bushel... 
Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bun. 

,,  per  bag  . 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 
Cress,  per  doz.  pun.  ... 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  per  doz . 

Garlic,  per  lb . 

Horseradish,  foreign, 

per  bun . 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ... 
Lettuces,  Cabbage,  doz. 


S.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  to  2  6 

1  6 

2  0 

1  0 

1  1 

4  0 

5  6 

0  8 

010 

1  6 

2  0 

1  6 

2  0 

1  3 

1  9 

2  0 

3  6 

1  3 

2  0 

2  6 

3  6 

1  0 

2  0 

8  0 

12  0 

0  9 

1  0 

2  6 

4  6 

1  0 

0  0 

0  2 

0  3 

1  3 

1  6 

1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

0  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  0  10  to  0  6 

Onions,  per  case .  5  0  5  0 

,,  per  bag  .  4  0  5  0 

,,  picklers,  sieve  2  6  4  0 

,,  English,  cwt.  5  0  5  6 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  I  0  16 

,,  sieve .  0  6  10 

Parsnips,  per  bag  ...  2  0  2  6 

Potatoe^s,  per  ton .  75  0  130  0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ...  0  9  0  0 

Salad,  small,  pmn.,  doz.  0  9  10 

Seakale,  per  doz .  15  0  21  0 

Shallots,  per  lb .  0  1^  0  2 

Spinach,  per  bush.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Tomatoes,  Channel  Is¬ 
lands,  per  lb .  0  3  0  0 

,,  Canary  Deeps  ...  3  0  5  6 

,,  English,  per  12  lb.  3  0  5  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  16 

,,  pier  bag .  2  0  2  6 

Watercress,  doz.  bun.  0  4  0  6 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


Apples,  home-grown, 
cookers,  per  bushel 
,,  per  half  bushel  ... 

,,  per  barrel  . 

,,  American,  in  cases 

Bananas,  bunch . 

,,  loose,  dozen . 

Blackberries,  per  peck 

Chestnuts,  bag  . . 

Cobnuts,  per  lb . 

Cranberries,  per  case ... 

Figs,  per  box  . 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 
,,  in  Barrel . 


\rbutus,  bunch  . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 
Dallas,  per  dozen. 
Jarnations,  per  bun.  ... 
Jhrysantbemums— 

doz.  bunches  . 

specimen  blooms,  doz. 
Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ... 
Eerns — 

Asparagus,  per  bunch 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Kardenias,  box  . 

Honesty  (seed  vessels), 

per  bunch  . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 
Lilium  longiflorum.bun, 
,,  lancifolium  ,, 

,,  auratum  ,, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  pier 

doz.  bun . 

Marguerites,  yellow, 

npr  rlnv  him 


d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Grapes,  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

1  OtoO  0 

0  to  10  0 

,,  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

3  0 

4  0 

2  0 

5  0 

,,  ,,  B.,  lb. 

0  9 

1  6 

2  0 

18  0 

,,  ,,  Canon 

8  0 

10  0 

Hall,  A.,  lb. 

3  0 

5  0 

7  0 

12  0 

,,  Muscats,  B.,  lb. 

1  6 

2  6 

1  0 

1  6 

Lemons,  per  case . 

16  0 

30  0 

2  6 

0  0 

Lyehees,  box . 

1  2 

0  0 

6  9 

14  0 

Melons,  each . 

1  0 

3  0 

0  7i 

0  8 

Oranges,  per  case . 

4  6 

13  0 

15  0 

0  0 

Pears,  per  case  . 

8  0 

15  0 

0  10 

1  0 

,,  stewing  . 

6  0 

0  0 

0  7 

1  3 

Pines,  each  . 

1  6 

4  0 

LO  0 

18  0 

Walnuts,  Grenoble,  bag 

5  6 

0  0 

holesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers. 

J 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  0 

0  6to0  0 

Mignonette,  per  doz.  ... 

2  0to3 

0  3 

0  6 

Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

3  0 

4  0 

doz.  bun . 

6  0 

9  0 

0  6 

3  0 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 

30 

4  0 

Orchids,  (llattleya,  doz. 

6  0 

12  0 

2  0 

6  0 

,,  Odontoglossums,, 

1  6 

2  6 

0  9 

2  0 

,,  Cypripedium  in- 

3  0 

4  0 

signe,  per  doz. 

1  0 

2  0 

Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

1  0 

2  6 

doz.  bun . 

3  0 

4  0 

0  4 

0  6 

Poinsett ias,  bun . 

0  10 

1  0 

4  0 

6  0 

Roman  Hyacinths,  bun. 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. 

2  0 

4  0 

,,  A^arious,  per  bun. 

0  6 

1  6 

1  0 

3  0 

„  AVhite 

1  6 

2  0 

5  0 

0  0 

,,  Pink  ,,  . 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

3  0 

Stephanotis,  per  doz.... 

1  6 

3  0 

1  0 

2  0 

Tuberoses,  strong,  bun. 

0  9 

1  0 

,,  I,  hoz. 

0  2 

0  3 

6  0 

12  0 

Violets,  per  doz.  bun.... 

1  0 

1  6 

,,  Parma,  per  bun. 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

2  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Ferns,  Foliage,  Moss. 


Asparagus,  long,  bnch. 
,,  medium,  bunch  ... 
,,  short,  per  doz.  bun. 
,,  Sprengeri,  dz.bun. 
Smilax,  long,  doz.  trails 
Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  various, 
p  er  doz.  bun . 


s.  d. 

s.  d  ■ 

s.  d. 

s 

d 

2  0to2  6  Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6to0 

0 

1  3 

1  6  Myrtle,  large  French, 

6  0 

7  0  per  doz.  bun . 

1  0 

0 

0 

9  0 

18  0  !  ,,  small  English,  per 

3  0 

0  0  1  doz.  bun . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Moss,  natural  green,  per 

0  0 

6  0  gross  bun . 

6  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0  0!  ,,  Lichen,  full  size 

j  boxes,  per  box 

1  0 

0 

0 

9  0 

12  0  ! 
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Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Adianturns,  per  doz.  ... 

4  0  to  8  0 

Aralias,  per  doz . 

4  0 

8  0 

Arbor  Vita3,  per  doz.  ... 

,  9  0 

18  0 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ... 

18  0 

36  0 

Aucubas,  per  doz.  ... 

4  0 

8  0 

Begonia,  per  doz . 

8  0 

18  0 

,,  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 

raine,  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum,  doz. 

8  0 

24  0 

3  0 

30  0 

Coleuses,  per  doz. 

4  0 

5  0 

Crotons,  per.  doz. 

12  0 

24  0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

Cyperus,  per  doz . 

Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

12  0 

48  0 

Ericas,  per  doz.  . . 

8  0 

12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Euonymus,  vars.,  doz.  4  0  to  6  0 
Ferns  in  var.,  per.  doz.  4  0  30  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  24  0 

Liliumlongifiorum,  doz.  6  0  12  0 
,,  lancifolium  6  0  12  0 

Lycopodiums,  per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  .,  6  0  12  0 

Orange  Trees,  each  ...  3  6  10  6 

Palms,  var.,  each  ...  3  0  20  0 

Poinsettias,  per  doz....  10  0  12  0 

Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  0  0 

Pteris  tremula.  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 

,,  Wimsetti  ,,  4  0  8  0 

,,  major  ,,  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  ,,  4  0  6  0 


Motor  versus  Horse. 


It  lias  been  abundantly  apparent  for  some  time  tliat  the 
usefulness  of  the  motor  could  not  be  limited  to  road  traction,  and 
the  chief  objections  to  the  swift  motor  on  tlie  public  highways 
are  of  no  account  as  regards  work  in  the  fields.  Highways  are 
public  property,  the  fields  are  private,  and  the  farmer  is  at 
liberty  to  use  any  form  of  power  he  thinks  the  cheapest  and 
most  applicable  to  his  business. 

Well,  the  agricultural  difficulty  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
lain  in  the  well  nigh  impossibility  of  applying  steam  power  to 
farm  work.  The  steam  engine  has  been  too  bulky  for  active 
work  on  the  land — i.e.,  for  any  work  such  as  is  done  by  horse 
power ;  but  the  advent  of  the  petrol  motor  has  altered  all  that, 
and  it  would  certainly  appear  possible  for  all  the  work  of  a  large 
farm  to  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  petrol.  This  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  big  order,  but  no  one  who  lives  near  a  great  trunk  road 
would  doubt  that  the  farmer  could  go  round  his  farm  on  a  petrol- 
driven  motor  cycle  or  tricycle,  and,  as  a  fact,  ordinary  cycles  are 
now  largely  used  by  farmers.  The  advance  in  petrol  motorage 
has  been  so  great,  that  the  power  which  was  quite  lately  only 
applicable  to  personal  conveyance  is  now  usefully  emjiloyed  for 
field  work. 

In  our  opinion,  the  only  question  has  been  that  of  cheap 
traction,  and  if  that  has  been  solved  the  day  of  the  farm  horse 
is  gone.  That  the  motor  on  wheels  can  compete  with  the  horse 
on  metalled  roads  cannot  be  denied,  but  so  far  few  farmers 
would  acknowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  engine 
which  can  proceed  up  and  down  a  field  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
team  of  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  a  plough,  drag  a  set 
of  harrows,  doing  good  wmrk  at  a  low  price. 

Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Recent  trials  in  Bedfordshire  have 
most  conclusively  proved  that  the  motor  can  do  any  work  as 
well  as  and  more  cheaply  than  the  horse. 

The  trials  proved  that  land  could  be  ploughed  Tin  deep  for 
7s.  8d,  per  acre,  a  crop  of  Wheat  could  be  cut  for  Is.  7d.,  and  a 
crop  of  grass  for  Is.  9d.  per  acre,  wdiiist  straw’  could  be  chaffed 
at  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Now,  we  know  very  well  that  laud 
can  be  ploughed  by  steam  at  Ss.  per  acre,  and  to  a  good  depth, 
but  when  the  cost  of  coals  and  the  leading  of  water  are 
considered  the  work  of  the  motor  must  be  far  the  cheapest. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  of  motor  traction  with 
many  practical  farmers,  and  it  is  natural  that  every  man  who  is 
fond  of  a  horse  should  be  averse  to  dispensing  with  its  services 
and  adopting  an  alternative  without  good  reason.  Therefore  we 
meet  with  most  abundant  criticism,  but  the  objections  may  be 
roughly  summarised  under  tw’o  heads— viz.,  “expensive  outlay 
on  plant ’’ and  “the  doubt  whether  motors  will  work  on  very 
soft  or  sticky  soil.’’  For  instance,  many  farmers  who  would 
believe  in  a  motor  dragging  a  plough  on  a  x>iece  of  seeds  or 
stubble,  have  no  faith  in  its  practicable  w'orking  on  recently 
mowed  soil.  There  is  also  a  strong  belief  that  the  wheels  of  a 
heavy  motor  will  have  a  serious  effect  in  “  saddening  ’’  the  soil. 
As  the  Ivel  motor,  which  we  have  in  mind,  only  weighs  28cwt, 
each  of  its  three  broad  wheels  carries  less  than  half  a  ton,  and 
we  should  very  much  doubt  that  the  passage  of  these  three 


wheels,  over  even  very  soft  land,  would  do  as  much  damage  as 
an  average  x:)air  of  draught  horses,  while  they  wmuld  in  all 
X^robability  do  at  least  twice,  or  even  three  and  four  times  the 
w'ork.  We  notice  that  the  makers  of  these  engines  conducted 
their  ploughing  experiments  on  what  they  describe  as  “very 
hard  ground.’’  The  wheels  of  the  motor  would  therefore  get 
ample  jiurchase,  but  we  think  that  some  good  proof  is  required 
that  they  will  travel  as  w'ell  on  a  soft  surface.  We  have  had 
much  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  rotary  Potato- 
diggers,  and  know  well  how  their  driving-wheels  skid  in  very 
loose  mould,  and  we  fear  that  under  some  conditions  these  motors 
will  make  but  very  slow  progress  at  their  work. 

As  regards  the  outlay,  no  doubt  there  are  many  farmers  who 
could  not  afford  to  lay  dowm  T300  on  what  is  as  yet  only  in  the 
experimental  stage.  If  a  farmer  were  to  sell  his  horses  and 
buy  a  motor  with  the  money,  he  would  require  at  least  ten 
average  farm  horses  to  realise  the  necessary  amount,  and  the 
X:)rime  cost  will  be  a  great  bsu’  to  their  soon  coming  into  general 
use.  They  will  be  introduced  first  on  large  farms,  and  by  land- 
owners  on  farms  in  hand,  in  fact,  several  noblemen  have  already 
tested  and  speak  highly  of  them.  They  will  at  first  be  used 
only  partially  to  supplant  the  horse,  but  the  work  they  will  do 
now  gives  such  great  j^romise  of  w’hat  they  can  by  improvement 
be  made  to  do  that,  although  they  may  not  entirely  take  the 
place  of  horses,  we  are  confident  that  they  will  do  so  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

In  one  experiment  with  a  3-furrow  plough,  llj  acres  were 
ploughed  in  17^  hours  by  the  use  of  25g  gallons  of  petrol,  each 
acre  being  completed  in  14  hours,  with  very  little  more  than 
2  gallons  of  x^etrol.  Then  the  motor  only  eats  when  it  is  at 
work,  while  the  horse  requires  feeding  whether  there  is  work 
to  do  or  not.  Horses  cannot  be  kept  without  incurring  loss 
from  disease  and  accident,  as  well  as  veterinary  bills.  Motors 
require  repairs  and  renewals,  and  are  also  liable  to  accident ; 
but  the  cost  of  these  items  may  be  calculated  with  certainty, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  keeping  of  horses. 

Every  year  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  horsemen  is  an 
increasing  one  ;  waggoners  keep  asking  higher  wages,  and  are 
less  inclined  to  work.  This  independent  spirit  on  their  part 
must  have  considerable  effect  on  farmers  who  may  think  of 
trying  motor  power.  Labourers  will  be  needed  as  much  as  ever 
to  do  hand  work,  but  lads  of  fifteen  years  to  twenty  years  will 
largely  be  dispensed  with. 

fork  on  the  Home  Farm. 

After  a  promise  of  better  tilings  the  weather  has  reverted 
to  its  old  waj’s,  but  adding  thereto^  a  touch  of  snow.  Perliaps 
there  is  yet  worse  to  come,  for  we  have  to-day  seen  what  is  to 
us  a  record  flock  of  golden  plover — about  300  or  so.  Does  such 
a  congregation  denote  the  approach  of  severe  weather?  Only 
cn  the  lightest  land  is  horse  work  possible,  and  autumn  Wheat 
sowing  is  being  given  up  in  despair  in  many  quarters. 

Martinmas  week  is  to  many  farmers  a  period  of  enforced 
inactivity,  the  farm  servants  having  left  and  new  ones  not 
arrived,  the  farms  are  very  short-handed.  Mangolds  are  being 
pulled  and  stored,  but  the  carting  is  very  heavy  work,  and  the 
carts  are  but  partially  filled.  As  we  have  observed  before,  the 
roots  are  undersized  and  the  crop  below  the  average  in  weight. 
Fortunately  the  weather,  which  has  been  too  cold  and  wet  for 
Mangolds,  has  .suited  Swedes,  and  they  are  now  very  good.  We 
never  saw  them  of  such  soundness  and  quality.  When  they  are 
a  little  riper  a  good  lot  must  be  pied  to  help  out  the  Mangolds 
in  the  spring. 

We  got  some  manure  carted  out  to  the  seeds,  but  it  was  very 
laborious  work.  The  manure  is  wet  and  heavy,  and  even  the 
seed  land  is  too  soft  to-  take  heavy  loads  on.  We  should  like  to 
get  the  remainder  on  at  once,  as  there  is  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  see  the  steam  ploughs  here  to  break  up  the  swarth,  in 
readiness  for  next  year’s  Potatoes.  These  ploughs  are  now 
making  very  long  days  and  doing  most  valuable  work.  They 
can  go  where  horses  would  stick  fast  or  do  inore  harm  than 
good.  Rams  and  ewes  must  be  parted  now  if  they  are  still 
together.  The  rams  are  best  put  with  the  feeding  sheep,  i.e., 
the  wether  sheep,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  them  badly  and  let 
them  get  into  poor  condition. 

The  November  slump  in  the  beef  trade  is  over  and  prices  are 
firmer  again,  the  top  quotation  being  7ld.  per  lb._  This  is 
promising  for  the  Christmas  beef  feeders.  On  enquiry  we  find 
that  not  so  many  cattle  as  usual  are  being  prepared  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Store  cattle  are  rather  depressed.  Threshing  has  not 
provided  much  spare  money  to  buy  stores  with,  and  bank 
balances  are  low.  Small  and  lean  sheep  are  in  the  same  fix, 
there  being  few  buyers  just  now,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  food.  Milk  cows  are  as  dear  as  ever,  which  should  remind  us 
that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  starting  heifers  breeding. 
Now  is  the  time. 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PioLS'  ReriL  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

t2  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station;  We  t  Enlnnce  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  boih  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Hailway. 


SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Ilorticulcural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard,  Garden,  and 
Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Medal,  1901. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

CLIMBINQ  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  ox  application.  I.nspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties, 


411  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


RIYESS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  VINES, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard -House  Trees. 

A  IjArgb  and  select  BTOCB 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOaUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

• - ♦  ♦♦ - 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  Q.E.R. 

No.  1223.  -VoT..  XLVII.,  Third  Seuie.s. 


^CLIBRIHS->, 

SEUtTID  TREES. 

For  Avenue,  Street,  Park, 
or  Cemetery  Planting. 

'|jlOR  immediate  effect;  all  are  grown 
singly,  regularly  transplanted,  and 
thoroughly  well-rooted,  ensuring  safe  re¬ 
moval  to  any  situation. 


Feet. 

Each. 

Dozen. 

Acer,  Dasycavpum  . 

.  S  to  10 

..  2/6  &3/6  .. 

24/-  &  SSI- 

,,  Schwedleri  .. 

.  8  to  10 

2/6  .. 

24/- 

Acacia  (Rohinia^,  Common  6  to  6 

..  8d.  .. 

71- 

]  f  »  »  *  » 

6  to  8 

..  1/6  .. 

12/- 

(  >  y  y  11 

,,  Inerinis  (Mop- 

8  to  10 

..  2/-  .. 

18/- 

Headed)  Standards  6  to  7 

2/6 

24/- 

Ash  {Fraxinus),  in  varietj 

6  to  9 

2/6 

24/- 

, ,  Common 

8  to  10 

2/6 

24/- 

y  1  y  >  •  •  ♦ 

, ,  Mountain 

.10  to  12 

3/6 

SSI- 

.  8  to  10 

..  2/6 

24/- 

11  11 

10  to  12 

3/6  .. 

36/- 

Beech  (Fafftts),  Common  . 

.  8  to  10 

2/0 

24/. 

y  y  y  y  y » 

, ,  Purple 

,10  to  12 

3/6 

36/- 

.  8  to  10 

..  3/6  &  5/-  .. 

— 

y  1  y  y  •  •  • 

.10  to  12 

..  5/-  to  10/6.. 

— 

Birch  (Betula),  Silver 

Weep  in 

>  8  to  10 

..  2/-  .. 

is;- 

y  y  y  y  y  y 

,,  lacinata  pendula 

10  to  12 

..2/6  to  3/6.. 

— 

(Cut-leaveJ)  . 

.  8  to  10 

3/6 

— 

y  y  y  y  y  1  • 

.10  to  12 

..  6/-  .. 

— 

Cherry,  Double  Flowerin 

r 

Standards . 

.  6  to  8 

3/6  .. 

SSI- 

Chestnut,  Horse  .. 

.  8  to  10 

..  2/-  .. 

18/- 

.10  to  12 

3/6  .. 

SSI- 

,,  rubicunila  (Scarlet)  8  to  10 

..  SIS  &  51-  .. 

SSI-  to  42/- 

,,  Double  White 

.  8  to  10 

..  bl-  tolls.. 

— 

,,  Spanish  (Casianea 

vesca) 

.  7  to  9 

..  3/1  .. 

36/-‘ 

Elm,  English  (Ulmus  Campestris),  from  buds  and  grafts  ;  of 
■  ■  --  l/d 


,,  Wych  (or  Scotch) 

..  8  to  10 

..  2/6  .. 

24/- 

.  10  to  12 

3/6 

SSI- 

,,  Dovasi 

..  8  to  10 

2/6 

— 

,,  Giint  C  inaclian 

.  10  to  12 

..  3/6  .. 

— 

or 

Huntingdon,  from 

buds  and  grafts 

..  8 to n 

.  3(6 

36/- 

yy  *  y  « 1 

. .10  to  12 

..  bl- 

LSI- 

,,  Louise  Van  Houtto, 

golden  foliage 

. .  7  to  8 

2/6 

21'- 

y  1  J  1  y  y 

..  8  to  10 

..  3/6  .. 

SSI- 

Laburnum,  English 

.  8  to  10 

2/6  .. 

24/- 

ii  11 

..10  to  12 

..  3/6 

— 

,,  Scotch 

. .  7  to  8 

..  1/6  .. 

— 

Lime  (Tih'a).. 

.  3/6  .. 

3  )/■ 

ft  •  •  •  • 

.,10  to  12 

.  3/6  to  7/6..  86/ 

-  to  76/- 

,,  Larger,  extra  fine  specimens, 

10,6  and  12/6. 

Maple  (VonraT/)  ,, 

..  8  to  10 

.  2/-  .. 

18/- 

..10  to  12 

3/6 

SSI- 

» y  •  • 

..12  to  14 

.  6/-  .. 

65/- 

Plane  (Plat anus  acerifolia) , 

an  excellent  tiee  for 

,smoky  districts 

.  8  to  10 

.  3/-  .. 

SSI- 

..10  to  12 

.  bl-  .. 

— 

,,  extra  specimens,  7/6  to  21/-  each. 

Poplar  (Populus). 

,,  Argentea  .. 

..  8  to  10 

2/6 

— 

.14  to  16 

.  bl-  .. 

60/- 

, ,  canadensis  nova 

..10  to  12 

.  2/-  .. 

— 

,,  Lomlardy 

.12  to  14  . 

3/6 

— 

.10  to  12  . 

.  2/-  .. 

18/- 

..12  to  14 

.  SI-  .. 

SOI- 

*1  iy 

.14  to  18 

.  41- 

40/- 

Prunus  Pissardii  (Purp 

e- 

leaved  Plum) 

.  6  to  8  . 

.  2/-  .. 

18/- 

Sycamore . 

.10  to  12  . 

2/6 

21/- 

It  •  •  .  • 

.12  to  14  . 

.  3/6  to  51-  ..  36/ 

-  to  50/. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
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Plants  with  Possibilities, 


HEEE  are  some  plants  which 
seem  to  possess  wonderful  fas¬ 
cinations  for  cultivators,  and 
king  of  them  all  perhaps,  at  the 
present  day,  is  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
the  show  season  is  at  its  height, 
and  thousands  of  enthusiastic  adherents 
are  doing  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Autumn  Queen.  As  is  usual  at  this  season, 
both  the  pessimist  and  the  critic  are  on  the 
war  path.  The  latter  is  preaching  his  annual 
crusade  against  big  blooms,  and  telling  us  how 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  is  lost  through  the 
efforts  of  cultivators  to  produce  the  flowers 
that  grace  the  exhibition  boards.  There  i,s 
doubtless  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  the 
critic  says,  but  the  story  has  been  told  so  ofteu 
that  we  have  got  used  to  it,  and  it  seems  not 
to  have  the  slightest  effect  or  lessened  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  Crysanthemums. 

The  wail  of  the  pessimist  is  the  same  as  we 
heard  last  year  and  the  year  before.  It  predicts 
a  decline  in  the  public  taste  for  large  blooms, 
and  foretells  the  downfall  of  Chrysanthemum 
shows.  Perhaps  at  some  future  date  the  pre- 
dictiou  will  come  true;  but  judging  from  the 
general  interest  again  displayed  this  year, 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  either  Chrysao- 
themum  shows  or  massive  blooms  becoming 
things  of  the  past  yet  awhile.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  the  present  interest  in  show  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  is  kept  alive  by  the  tempting 
baits  that  are  offered  to  exhibitors  iu  the 
shape  of  challenge  cups  and  substantial  prizes; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  this 
statement  wuthont  question. 

Growers  and  others,  ho-wever,  seem  to 
overlook  the  possibilities  of  the  plant.  Tho 
Clirysanthemum  is  a  flower  possessing  wonder¬ 
ful  capacities,  and  hereiu  may  be  found  tho 
secret  of  its  remarkable  popularity.  Iu  the 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
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12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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hands  of  an  expert  grower  the  ever-ready  Clirysantheroum 
ceases  to  be  a  natural  and  becomes  an  artificial  flower — if  tbe 
term  be  accepted.  In  fact,  it  is  just  what  the  grow'er  makes  it, 
and  herein  the  charm  consists.  Under  ordinary  cultivation 
Nature  will  produce  a  Rose  perfect  in  form  and  substance,  but 
Nature  unaided  will  not  produce  a  Chrysanthemum  flower  of 
show  standard,  and  when  such  is  obtained  the  grower  knows, 
that  the  credit  belongs  very  largely  to  himself  and  his  own  skill. 
“While  this  is  so,  shows  may  be  abolished  and  prizes  withheld, 
hut  large  Chrysanthemums  wdll  be  grown  if  only  to  illustrate 
the  prowess  of  the  cultivator.  What  a  Chrysanthemum  flower 
is  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  treatment  the  plant  receives, 
and  ample  evidence  is  afforded  of  this  in  tbe  case  of  certain 
varieties  that  are  gems  w’hen  seen  on  the  showboard,  but  if 
cultivated  on  ordinary,  commonplace  lines,  they  would  hardly 
be  recognised  as  the  same. 

Coupled  with  the  possibilities  of  the  plant  are  its  glorious 
uncertainties.  Looking  back  over  the  years  that  are  past,  one 
can  see  the  part  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  played  in  British 
floriculture;  but  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  plant  is 
played  out  ?  The  development  of  cultivation  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  the  varieties  raised  almost  innumerable,  and  still  there  is 
the  future.  Who  knows  what  it  has  in  store  for  the  plant  that 
has  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  culti 
vators,  from  the  millionaire  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  humble 
artizan  or  labourer  with  his  home-built  greenhouse  on  the 
other?  And  the  possibilities  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  largely 
responsible  for  it  all.  I  will  admit  the  usefulness  of  the  plant, 
its  beauty,  its  accommodating  nature,  and  all  else  that  can  be 
said  for  it;  but,  after  all,  its  present  position  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  amenable  to  cultivation,  and  readily  responds  to  the 
skill  of  the  grower. 

#  *  :!« 

It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  the  conservatory  to  the  kitchen 
garden  w'here  big  Onions  come  in  for  reproaches  at  the  hands  of 
the  critic  who  can  see  nothing  but  ugliness  in  large  vegetables. 
Yet  big  Onions  continue  to  be  grown  year  by  year.  Why  is  this? 
For  exhibition,  some  may  say,  and  in  a  measure  this  is  true,  but 
not  entirely,  as  there  are  many  who  take  a  pride  in  “  big  Onion  ” 
growing  and  never  show  them  at  all.  The  fact  is,  the  Onion  is 
in  the  vegetable  garden  what  the  Chrysanthemum  is  in  the 
floral  department,  inasmuch  that  it  is  a  plant  which  lends  itself 
to  cultivation,  and  possesses  wonderful  possibilities.  I  know 
men  who  spend  time  and  money  every  year  in  trenching  and 
manuring  and  raising  plants,  and  they  seem  to  begrudge  neither 
the  labour  nor  the  expense  that  is  bestowed  on  the  Onion  bed, 
and  it  is  all  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  obtaining  bulbs  that  will  turn 
the  scale  at  two  pounds  weight  or  more.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  big  Onions  are  grown  primarily  for  the  kitchen,  because 
bulbs  one  quarter  the  size  and  produced  at  one  quarter  the  cost 
are  more  useful  in  that  department ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
fascination  about  Onions  that  is  attractive  to  growers.  It  is  a 
plant  possessing  possibilities,  and  responds  readily  to  liberal 
treatment ;  consequently  the  enthusiastic  vegetable  grower  finds 
in  the  Onion  something  on  which  he  can  bestow  his  cultural  skill 
and  see  the  results.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  whether  the  giant 
bulbs  are  the  least  useful  and  profitable;  they  are  unique  and 
out  of  the  common,  and  in  pointing  to  them  he  is  able  to  say 
that  Dame  Nature  would  not  have  produced  them  without  his 
aid. 

*  * 

Occasionally  I  read  reports  of  the  shows  of  one  of  those 
unique  Lancashire  institutions  known  as  Gooseberry  ClubSj  and 
am  surprised  at  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
berries  staged.  Long  before  critics  began  to  rail  about  size. 
Gooseberry  Clubs  existed,  and  competitors  adopted  the  many 
devices  best  known  amongst  the  Lancashire  Gooseberry  growers 
for  the  production  of  giant  fruits.  This  cult  is  confined  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  one  county,  and  many  of  the  large  berried  varieties 
originated  in  it.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  large  Gooseberries 
are  wanting  in  flavour  compared  to  smaller  varieties,  but  what 
does  the  Lancashire  weaver  care  about  that  ?  He  grows  for 
size  and  weight,  and  Gooseberries  to  him  are  what  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  Onions  are  to  other  classes  of  cultivators  [?] 
In  fact,  I  mention  the  instance  as  an  illustration  of  a  plant 
possessing  possibilities,  and  those  possibilities  being  put  to  the 
test  by  enthusiastic  cultivators.  Thus  it  happens  that  certain 
subjects  amongst  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  above  their  fellows  in  general  popularity.  They  may 
have  beauty  or  usefulness  to  recommend  them,  but  above  all 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  possess  possibilities,  either  in 
their  adaptability  to  development  at  the  hands  of  cultivators, 
or  their  readiness  to  respond  to  the  skill  of  the  hybridiser.  In 
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short,  to'  the  gardener,  possibility  is  a  word  with  a  meaning. 
In  almost  everything  he  does,  he  sees  a  vision  of  what  niigl  b 
be,  which  urges  him  forward;  and  what  matter  if  the  vision 
never  actually  beeomes  reality?  In  attempting  something 
great,  he  invariably  does  something  meritorious.-— G.  H.  H. 

- - 

County  Council  Instruction :  Horticulture. 

[Continued  from  page  489.) 

Isle  of  Man. — We  have  no  Horticultural  Instructor  in  connection 
with  this  Council. — A.  Robektson,  Town  Clerk,  Douglas. 

Somerset. — The  names  and  addresses  of  the  County  instructors  in 
this  County  are  as  follows  :  County  Instructor  in  Agriculture,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Burton,  M.Sc.,  Spring  Villa,  Clevedon  Road,  Weston-super-Mare  ; 
County  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Mr.  John  Ettle,  F.R.H.S.,  Stanley 
Grove  Road,  Weston-super-Mare;  County  Instructor  in  Poultrvr 
Keeping,  Mr.  C.  E.  J.  Walkey,  2,  Malvern  View,  Stanley  Grove  Hoad. 
Weston-super-Mare. — C.  H.  Bothamley. 

Staffordshire. — There  are  in  this  County  thirty-one  practical 
gardening  classes,  at  each  of  which  twelve  pupils  receive  instruction. 
I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  directory  of  this  committee,  on  pag  > 
65  of  which  all  information  relating  to  the  classes  will  he  found.  Onr 
Horticultural  Instructor  is  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  F.R.H.S.,  11,  Meyrick 
Road,  Stafford. — Graham  Balfour. 

Surrey. — Mr.  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  V.M.H.,  of  8,  Rose  Hill  R<“ad. 
Wandsworth,  S.W.,  is  chief  instructor  and  inspector.  The  Surrey 
C.C.  has  no  central  experimental  garden  for  training  professional 
gardeners.  The  Surrey  routine  is  (a)  affording  instruction  to 
amateurs  and  cottagers  on  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  cultivation, 
for  making  their  gardens  as  productive  and  their  homes  as  attractive 
as  possible;  (b)  conducting  experiments  with  various  manures  on  all 
kinds  of  important  garden  crops  on  differing  soils  in  suitable  districts  ; 
(c)  conducting  trials  of  the  more  useful  vegetables  for  ascertaining 
the  best  varieties  to  cultivate  ;  (d)  instructing  over  300  youths  (eacli 
on  a  separate  plot)  in  the  “principles  and  practice  involved  in  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  a  cottage  garden  or  allotment.”  Training 
and  encouraging  the  sons  of  the  industrial  classes  to  become  hearty,, 
intelligent,  expert  w'orkers  on  the  land  is  a  prominent  object  in  the 
Surrey  garden  teaching.  Many  of  the  youths  do  their  work  as  well 
as  any  man  could  do  it,  and  have,  on  the  average,  increased  the- 
productiveness  of  their  plots  by  over  100  per  cent  since  the  teaching 
commenced.  All  work  under  identical  conditions  in  the  supply  of 
seeds,  manure,  and  instruction,  and  are  rewarded  by  prizes  and 
certificates  according  to  the  merit  marks  obtained.  Over  5,000  crops 
have  been  grown  this  year.  Assistant  instructors  are  Mr,  Alex. 
Dean,  F.H.H.S.,  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S. 

Sussex. — The  name  of  the  lecturer  on  horticulture  engaged  under 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  East  Sussex  County  Council  is  Mr. 
W.  Goaring,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex.  I  herewith  enclose  copy  of 
the  prospectus  of  the  Agricultural  aud  Horticultural  College,  Uckfield. 
If  you  will  refer  to  page  20  you  will  find  the  syllabus  of  the  lectures 
which  are  delivered  in  the  county,  also  particulars  of  the  frnit  garden 
at  the  training  farm  attached  to  the  said  college  are  given  in  thi 
prospectus. — Edwin  Young,  Secretary,  County  Hall,  Lewes. 

Warwickshire. — The  County  Instructor  in  Horticulture  is  Mr.  H. 
Donkin,  Coventry  Road,  Warwick. — A.  H.  Whipple. 

Westmoreland. — No  permanent  Instructor  in  Horticulture  ha‘» 
been  appointed,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  following 
to  give  lectures,  demonstrations,  &c.:  Mr.  E.  W.  Payne,  Fulwood 
Park  Nurseries,  Preston,  and  Mr.  G.  Shotton,  Pant  House,  Felton,. 
Northumberland.  We  have  no  experimental  garden. — Charles  J.  R. 
Tipper,  Secretary,  Lowther  Street,  Kendal. 

Wilts. — The  Instructor  is  Mr.  T.  Sharp,  Westbury,  Wilts.  No 
garden. — C.  H.  Cobbett, -County  Offices,  Trowbridge. 

Worcestershire. — The  Instructors  in  Horticulture  are  Mr.  Jamea 
Udale,  Ombersley  Road,  Droitwich  (appointed  September,  1891)  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Lansdell.  St.  Wulstan’s  Crescent,  Worcester  (appointed 
September,  1899).  There  is  a  oounty  experimental  garden  at  Droit¬ 
wich,  established  January,  1896,  of  w’hich  Mr.  James  Udale  is  superin¬ 
tendent.  There  are  also  eighteen  centres  in  the  county  for  the 
instruction  of  youths  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture,  under 
local  teachers,  at  which  275  youths  receive  instruction,  the  whole- 
being  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Udale. 

Yorkshire. — Professor  Seton  writes :  The  clerk.  Joint  Agricultural 
Council,  County  Hall,  Beverley,  and  the  director,  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  County  Hall,  'Wakefield,  have  banded  me  your  letters,  and  in 
reply  thereto  I  may  say  that  our  Instructors  on  Horticulture  are 
(1)  Mr.  Thos.  Redington,  (2)  Mr.  Alfred  Gaut.  Assistant  Instructor, 
Mr.  Frank  Redington.  .Letters  addressed  to  “The  Yorkshire  College,. 
Leeds,”  will  find  each  of  the  instructors.  The  old  kitchen  garden  al 
the  Manor  Farm,  Garforth,  has  been  slightly  extended  for  the 
purposes  of  experimental  work.  The  prospectus  of  this  department, 
and  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  which  I  send,  may  interest  you.  I  also 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  “  proposals  ”  of  the  Yorkshire  Council  for 
Agricultural  Education,  in  which  you  will  find  full  -  particulars 
regarding  the  educational  gardens  established  by  the  Council 
throughout  the  County,— R.  S.  Seton,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
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Vanda  caerulea. 

Vanda  caerulea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  genus,  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  never  failing  to  arrest  attention.  It  is 
often  treated  to  far  too  much  heat,  and  is  never  so  satisfactory  as 
when  growing  in  a  light,  airy  house  not  any  wanner  than  where 
Cattleyas  thrive.  Its  roots  seem  to  delight  in  being  packed 
closely  together,  consequently  small  pans  or  baskets  only  should 
be  used.  Its  flowers  appear  in  autumn,  when  Orchids  usually 
are  scarce,  and  lasts  well  in  good  condition  till  December.  A 
smaller  species,  V.  cserulescens,  comes  from  Burmah  and  makes 
a  very  pretty  basket  plant.  The  spikes  are  many-flowered, 
these  individually  beiim  pale  mauve,  with  a  deeper  purple  or 
violet  lip. — A  Biustol  Grower. 

Vanda  Insignis. 

'  Vanda  insigiiis  is  a  strong  growing  plant,  flowering  in  early 
summer,  its  blossoms  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellowish  brown, 
the  lip  rose  and  white.  It  likes  a  moderate  heat.  The  popular 
y.  Kimballiana  Ls  one  of  the  finest  of  Vandas,  easily  grown  in  a 
oool,  light  house,  and  presenting  a  fine  flowering  return  for  the 
little  trouble  necessary  in  its  culture.  It  may  be  grouped 
several  together  in  flat  pans  or  baskets,  or  grown  as  single¬ 
stemmed  plants.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as  made-up  plants 
do  not  always  flower  all  over  simultaneously,  while  the  restricted 
rooting  space  is  also  beneficial.  This  plant  dislikes  overhead 
watering,  but  a  slight  spray  on  hot  days  may  be  allowed. — ■ 

B-  G.  j  ^.1..  1 1.1  III j 

“The  Orchid  Review.” 

This  interesting  magazine  of  Orchidology  for  last  month  con¬ 
tains  notes  on  the  collections  at  Kew,  Chelsea,  Bradford,  and 
Highbury ;  also  communications  and  notices  in  reference  to 
Cattleya  x  granulo.sa,  C.  x  Hardyana,  Masdevallia  tovariensis, 
&c. ;  Orchids  from  seed.  Reversion  in  Odontoglossum,  and  other 
subjects.  The  piyce  is  6d.  monthly,  from  the  Editor  of  “The 
Orchid  Review,”  Lawn  Crescent,  Kew. 

PhAIOCYMBIDIUM  X  CHARmV.ARENSE. 

We  are  indebted  to  “The  Orchid  Review”  for  the  following 
references  and  descriptions  of  this  new  bigeneric  hybrid.  Our 
illustration  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  G.  Shayler.  “  It  may  be 
remembered  that  last  year  a  very  remarkable  hybrid  from  the 
collection  of  G.  P.  Moore,  Esq.,  -Bburton-on-tiie-Water,  was 
exhibited  under  the  above  name  (O.IL,  x.,  pp.  117,  190).  Two 
flowers  have  now  been  sent  by  Mr.  Moore’s  present  gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Page,  with  the  following  note  ;  — The  enclosed  is  a 
supposed  hybrid  between  Phaius  Wallichi  x  Cymbidium 
giganteum.  It  has  been  shown  at  a  R.H.S.  meeting,  and  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  its  parentage  by  those  who  saw  it  there, 
but  according  to  the  records  of  our  seedlings,  it  must  be  correct, 
because  it  is  the  only  Phaius  cross  recorded.  The  plant,  so'  far 
as  I  can  see,  is  identical  with  P.  Wallichi ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant  to  suggest  Cymbidium,  but  the  flower 
certainly  looks  to  me  as  though  it  has  Cymbidium  strain  in  it. 
We  have  about  two  dozen  seedlings,  three  of  which  are  in  flower, 
and  are  the  same  as  the  samples  sent.’  The  two  flowers  sent  are 
typical  Phaius  in  structure,  but  one  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  the  sepals  measuring  respectively  Ifin  and  2|in,  while  the 
spur  of  the  larger  is  five  lines  long,  and  the  other  only  three 
lines.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  yellow  at  the  back,  slightly 
suffused  with  light  coppery  brown  in  front  in  the  smaller  flower, 
and  more  .strongly  so  in  the  larger.  The  ground  colour  of  the  lip 
is  deep  yellow,  striated  throughout  on  the  inside  with  deep 
maroon  brown.  The  margin  is  distinctly  undulate,  while  on  the 
disc  of  the  larger  flower  occurs  a  pair  of  fle.shy  keels,  and  a  few- 
short  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  lip.  Mr.  Page  has  pollinated 
one  of  the  flowers  with  Cymbidium  giganteum,  to  see  whether  a 
second  crossing  will  not  bring  out  more  of  the  Cymbidium 
character.  It’ is  intere.sting  to  note  that  there  are  also  seedlings 
obtained  from  Zygopetalum  x  Mackayi  x  Cymbidium  giganteum, 
and  Mr.  Page  remarks  that  they  .seem  large  enough  to  flower 
at  any  time.  The  event  will  be  awaited  w-ith  curiosity,  as  it  may 
prove  tO’  be  another  case  of  monolepsis.  We  should  like  to  see 
an  attempt  made  to  reverse  these  crosses.  It  must  now  bo 
added  that  the  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
October  27  last,  and  vvas'  aw-arded  a  First-class  Certificate.  It 
was  like  a  strong  Phaius  Wallichi,  with  spikes  over  a  yard  high, 
and  was  very  effective.” 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Now  that  w-ork  among  Orchids  is  slack,  it  is  well  to  look 
round  and  see  in  what  way  the  pre.ss  of  work  later  on  may  be 


eased,  and  what  can  be  carried  out  now.  Those  who  take  a  real 
interest  in  their  work  will  always  find  something  requiring  atten¬ 
tion.  Thunias,  for  instance,  are  now  quite  at  rest,  the  leaves  all 
fallen,  and  the  annual  roots  dead,  their  work  being  over.  These 
do  not  really  need  repotting  for  another  month  or  two,  but  thi.s 
would  bring  us  to  a  busy  time,  and  as  they  can  be  repotted  now 
with  just  as  satisfactory  residts,  it  is  well  to  do  so.  ’ 

Preparation  of  the  compost  will  be  the  first  consideration, 
good  flbry  loam  mixed  with  a  third  of  peat,  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  chopped  sphagnum  and  finely  broken  crocks  making 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  new  roots.  Many  growers  mix  a 
small  quantity  of  a  good  concentrated  manure  or  a  larger  amount 
of  dried  cow  manure  with  it,  but  though  a  stronger  growth  may 
re.sult  I  should  advise  beginners  to  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of 
either.  A  bin  pot  is  quite  large  enougli  for  the  strongest  of 
single  stems,  but  when  three  or  five  are  grouped  together  the 
pots  must  be  larger  in  proportion,  and  in  all  cases  especially  well 
drained  pla.nts  with  several  stems  make  a  fine  show ;  but  the 
principal  objection  I  have  tO'  them,  i,s  the  fact  that  the  stems  do 
not  always  flower  simultaneously,  and  then  the  result  is  not 
pleasing.  After  repotting,  the  specimens  must  be  stood  in  a  warm 
house,  and  the  compost  kept  quite  dry  until  growth,  and 
eventually  roots,  make  their  appearance.  It  may  be  noted  that 
growth  in  all  cases  precede.s  root  action,  and  although  few  Orchids 
like  more  moisture  than  healthy-growing  plants  of  Thunias,  yet 
just  at  this  stage  mentioned  they  may  be  ruined  by  an  overdo.se 
of  water. 

Much  the  .same  may  be  said  of  the  Indian  Crocu.ses,  as  the 
various  species  of  Pleione  are  called,  but  as  the  flowers  of  these 
charming  plants  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  young  forming 
growths,  and  not  at  the  apex  like  those  of  Thunias,  it  follows 
that  the  dry  state  must  not  be  unduly  prolonged,  for  often  roots 
are  to  be  seen  starting  at  the  time  of  repotting.  The  deciduous 
species  and  hybrids  of  Calanthe,  too,  may  have  attention  as  soon 


Phaio=cymbidium  x  Chardwarense. 


as  the  .flower.s  are  past,  the  treatment  being  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  for  Thunias.  Being  dwarfs,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
close  up  to  the  glass  on  a  shelf  in  the  lightest  part-  of  the  East 
Indian  house. — H.  R.  R. 

- - »  9 

Principles  of  American  Forestry. — A  volume  of  334  pages, 
with  seventy-three  illustrations,  mostly  half-tones,  has  just  been 
issued  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York.  The  author  is 
Samuel  B.  Green,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  work  is 
exceptionally  practical  and  readily  adapted  to  the  beginner,  and 
valuable  as  well  to  him  who  has  already  made  extensive  plantings. 

Protection  of  Frames. — Do  not  leave  necessary  protecting 
until  severe  frost  or  snow  arrives.  If  the  frames  are  of  brick 
or  wood,  and  rise  some  distance  above  the  ground,  they  will 
require  at  least  a  foot  wide  of  leaves  or  straw  manure  boxed 
in  all  round  them.  Have  the  protecting  materials  as  dry  as 
po.ssible  and  board  over  the  top  snugly  to  throw  off  water  and 
snow.  Mats  and  wooden  shutters  should  bo  had  in  readiness. 
Give  the  latter  a  coat  of  paint,  both  for  appearance  sake  and  to 
make  them  wear.  Where  frames  are  level  with  the  ground  a 
thick  bedding  of  litter  or  leaves  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  exclude  a  lot  of  cold. 
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Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Show, 

The  secretary  of  the  Guildford  Chrysanthemum  Society  sends 
us  a  newsnaper  report  of  the  recent  .show,  which  he  says  was 
liighly  successful  and  very  meritorious.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
described  one  of  the  groups  that  was  .shown  there,  and  which 
was  a  model  in  effective  arrangement. 

Trinity  Grove  and  its  Gardener. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  notify  the  honour  done  to 
Mr.  A.  McKenzie,  the  gardener  at  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh,  by 
a  Leith  newspaper,  which  gives  his  portrait  and  a  biographical 
.sketch.  Trinity  Grove  is  the  residence  of  the  Provost  of  Leith, 
and  is  endowed  with  memories  of  past  notabilities,  and  the 
gardens  are  the  most  charming  of  any  having  a  suburban 
character  that  we  have  seen. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.R  S. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  next,  December  10,  at  3.30  p.m.  ;  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee ;  to  pass  the  accounts ;  to  elect  the  committee 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  for  a  proposed  alteration 
of  By-Law  5  and  Regulation  1.  The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  immediately  after,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. — E.  Mawley,  Hon.  Sec. 

Practical  Help  in  Plant  Naming. 

In  the  Brighton  Museum,  observes  the  “Daily  Chronicle,”  a 
plan  has  been  adopted  that  is  of  great  interest  and  educational 
value.  Persons  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  fresh  bunches  of  local 
wild  flowers,  culled  during  their  walks,  to  one  of  the  officials,  who 
ari'anges  the  specimens  each  morning  in  glass  vases  containing 
water,  and  affixes  both  the  botanical  and  English  names.  It  is 
l^leasant  to  see  the  air  of  refreshment  with  which  the  surprised 
visitor,  jaded  by  a  weary  round  among  geological  specimens, 
stuffed  animals,  &c.,  pauses  before  the  stand  containing  the  va.ses 
and  looks  for  the  name  of  some  flower  whose  prettiness  has  struck 
him  in  his  rambles,  and  to  which  he  now,  as  it  wei’e,  obtains  a 
formal  introduction. 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

The  Paignton  (Devon)  gardeners  had  a  “  Question  Night  ”  on 
the  occasion  of  their  recent  meeting.  Questions  as  follows  were 
put  ;  Do  you  consider  Parsley  a  vegetable  or  a  herb  ?  Are 
Antirrhinums,  Gladioli,  and  Roses  perennials?  What  is  the  best 
and  safest  treatment  for  scale  on  Pear  trees?  Frbm  what  section 
of  Carnation  is  the  Malmaison  raised?  Do  you  know  a  more 
interesting  and  diversified  family  than  Solanums?  *  The 
Devon  and  Exeter  Society  was  to  have  had  Mr.  Shrivell  to  lecture 
on  Chemical  Manures,  but  having  missed  his  train  in  London  he 
could  not  resell  Exeter.  The  meeting  therefore  (which  had 
assembled)  proceeded  to  deliver  itself  of  the  experience  held  by 
its  members  on  the  subject,  and  a  profitable  evening  was  passed. 

The  Golden  Flower. 

On  reading  the  remarks  in  last  week’s  number,  page  491, 
under  the  heading  ;  “  The  Golden  Flower,”  I  find  your  photographic 
corre.spondent  has  got  mixed  in  reference  to  Mr.  G.  Hall’s  exhibit 
of  12  incurved  Japs,  which  you  say  won  for  him  the  silver  chal¬ 
lenge  cuii  and  a  gold  medal.  In  the  first  place  the  challenge  cup 
was  awarded  tO'  Mr.  Hall  for  36  Japs,  12  varietie.s,  3  of  each, 
.shown  in  vases,  and  better  flowers,  I  am  sure,  have  not  been  seen 
this  year ;  and,  secondly,  I  feel  sure  the  12  incurveds  illustrated 
in  the  Journal  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Hall.  Your  correspondent 
told  me  that  he  had  an  uirfortunate  accident  with  the  plates  of 
the  best  exhibits,  and  hence  the  confusion  in  the  description 
that  appeared,  I  hope  you  will,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hall,  have  the 
matter  corrected. — C.  S.  Euiuge,  Southampton. 

[We  relied  on  the  notes  sent  by  our  correspondent,  and  regret 
that  a  mistake  was  made.  It  is  especially  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  say  now  that  Mr.  Hall’s  flowers  were  of  such  high  excellence. — 
Ed.] 


The  R.H.  S.  Journal. 

The  volume  up  to  October  has  been  issued,  but  our  review 
of  its  contents  has  had  to  be  held  over  for  another  week, 

Mr.  W.  Horne  sen. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  Horne,  of  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe, 
near  Rochester,  has  had  a  very  serious  illness,  and  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  fruit  trees  and  Potatoes  held  by  his 
firm  last  week.  There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  hi.s  condition 
cn  Monday. 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  H.  Foster,  for  some  years  foreman  in  Hadsor  Hou.se 
Gardens,  Droitwich,  and  formerly  of  Strathfieldsaye  and  Warwick 
Castle,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq., 
Umberslade,  Warwickshire.  *  *  Mr.  A.  Garner,  late  foreman 

in  the  gardens  at  Wellesbourne  House,  Warwick,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  General  Gunter,  at  Boston  Hall, 
Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. 

Sheffield” Chrysanthemum  Show,  1931. 

The  Sheffield  Chi-y.santhemum  Society’s  next  show  will  be  held 
cn  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  11  and  12,  1904.  •  Judges: 
Me.ssrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  Weeks,  and  T.  Welch. 
The  schedule  is  being  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to 
present  requirements,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 
Reader.s  may  have  one  by  sending  a  post-card  to  Mr.  M.  H. 
Willfcrd,  secretary,  96,  Greenlicn  Street  Walkley,  Sheffield. 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 

The  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  grown  here  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  plants  are  arranged  in  ma!;ises  along  the  front 
.staging  of  the  warm  houses,  interspersed  with  groups  of  Cattleyas 
and  other  choice  Orchids  and  Ferns.  Especially  noticeable  is 
the  effect  created  by  large  baskets  filled  with  this  Begonia,  hung 
throughout  these  hou&e.s.  Later  batches  are  in  readiness  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  .so-  as  to  extend  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 
We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  this  has  been  a  record  year  as  regards 
numbers  pa,ssing  through  the  houses — hundreds  of  the  general 
public  taking  the  advantage  placed  before  them.  For  general 
floral  display  these  gardens  are  second  to  none,  and  must  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  in  having  such 
a  “  curator  ”  in  charge. — J. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Destroyed. 

In  cur  issue  for  July  18  this  year,  Shaw’.s  garden  described 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present.  This  garden,  we  now  learn 
with  regret,  was  visited  by  a  mast  destructive  fire  early  Saturday 
morning,  November  7.  The  boiler  house,  which  supplies  heat  for 
the  Orchid  range  and  several  of  the  growing  houses,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  Half  the  East  India  and  Mexican  houses  were 
a  wreck,  as  were  also  portions  of  the  Orchid  and  succulent  pro¬ 
pagating  houses.  From  a  monetary  standpoint  it  is  estimated 
that  1,000  dollars  will  cover  the  Ic.ss  to  the  buildings,  and  2, .500 
the  loss  in  plants.  The  latter  loss  is  much  greater  than  the 
figures  indicate,  as  a  large  number  of  £pecie.s  and  varieties,  200  in 
number,  will  require  years  to  replace.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  Orchid  houses,  which,  while  not  de.stroyed  entirely,  were 
subjected  to  heavy  smoke  and  intense  heat.  The  collection  of 
Selaginella,  representing  28  .species,  was  completely  destroyed, 
the  heat  being  so  intense  that  the  heavy  zinc  labels  were  melted 
down  tO'  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Among  the  varieties  lost  were  a 
number  of  Staghorn  Ferns,  such  as  Platycerium  grande  and 
P.  sethiopicum.  Among  the  Palms  were  single  and  grand  .speci¬ 
mens  of  Licuala  grandis  with  a  spread  of  10ft;  Martinezia 
caryotcefolia,  Licuala  Jeananceyi,  Dsemonorops  Melanochsetes, 
Chamsedorea  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Hyophorbe  Verschaffelti,  and 
Linospadix  Petrickiana.  The  Nepenthes,  insectivorous  plants, 
and  many  of  the  finest  Anthuriums,  such  as  A.  Veitchi,  were  badly 
damaged.  Of  the  collection  of  Orchids,  which  comprised  about 
600  species  and  varieties,  there  were  only  7.5  species  uninjured. 
A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Cattleya  Percivaliana ;  Angrajcum 
se.squipedale,  all  of  the  Vandas,  and  perhaps  the  finest  collection 
of  Florida  Orchids  in  the  United  States,  are  in  the  ruins. 
Cypiipedium  x  Wm.  Trelease,  a  cross  between  C.  Rothschildianum 
and  C.  Parishi,  svas  also  badly  damaged.  It  was  one  of  the  mo,st 
beautiful  Cypripediums  in  the  garden,  and  was  highly  prized, 
as  it  was  named  in  honour  of  the  director  of  the  garden. 
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Gardeners’  Proverbs. 


We  do  not  often  find  a  gardener  represented  in  a  novel 
or  play  as  one  of  the  characters,  but  there  are  specimens, 
and  these  show  some  variety.  We  have  a  gardener  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  man  who  has  plenty  to  say  upon  many  subjects,  and 
rather  inclined  to  be  jocose.  Again,  we  have  the  gardener 
quite  different,  not  at  all  inclined  to  talk,  not  even  about 
the  weather  and  his  plants,  unless  questioned,  with  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  sulkiness !  The  latter  description  is  exaggerated, 
yet  it  comes  nearer  to  the  character  of  the  average  gardener, 
who  is  usually  a  thoughtful  man,  therefore,  like  most 
thinkers,  not  inclined  to  be  voluble.  One  thing  we  notice 
about  gardeners  of  the  past — they  were  somewhat  fond  of 
quoting  proverbs.  These  were  of  two  kinds — proverbs  or 
sayings  connected  with  the  weather  and  garden  work,  and 
proverbs  which  had  a  reference  to  the  influence  of  plants 
upon  human  life.  That  all  these  rested  only  upon  fancies 
we  would  not  assert. 

One  saying,  familiar  to  many  farmers  and  gardeners,  has 
naturally  been  discussed  this  moist  season.  It  exists  as  a 
five-lined  versicle,  but  in  its  briefest  form  is  simply  thus ; 

'■  Oak,  smoke  ;  Ash,  splash,”  which  sounds  enigmatical.  An 
old  belief  was  that  the  season’s  prospects  were  indicated  by 
the  leafing  of  the  Oak  and  the  Ash.  If  the  Oak  had  the 
start,  a  smoking  hot  summer  might  be  looked  for,  but  if  the 
Ash  took  the  lead,  then  the  splashing  of  frequent  showers 
was  foretold.  There  could  be  no  question  about  the  wetness 
of  the  summer  of  1903  ;  the  doubtful  point  is,  which  tree 
came  first  into  leaf.  Both  are  rather  late,  and  often  expand 
their  buds  about  the  same  date.  Conflicting  statements 
have  come  from  the  observers  of  Nature  in  our  island,  but 
the  majority  seemed  to  think  that  the  Ash  was  in  advance 
of  the  Oak.  Just  now,  we  are  hearing  people  allude  to  the 
notion  that  an  abundance  of  wild  berries  portends  a  hard 
winter,  especially  when  there  is  a  great  display  upon  the 
Sloe  or  Blackthorn. 

“  Many  slones,  many  groans  ”  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
West  of  England,  alluding  to  the  poverty  and  illness  that 
may  be  expected,  though  it  has  been  argued  it  applies  to 
the  indigestible  character  of  the  fruit.  But  really,  this  is 
a  mere  fancy ;  some  of  our  recent  mild  winters  have  been 
marked  by  a  profusion  of  berries.  The  truth  is,  the  abun¬ 
dance  or  scarcity  of  these  depends  upon  the  number  of  blos¬ 
soms,  and  how  far  the  autumn  favours  their  development 
into  fruits.  Many  have  doubted  whether  “  A  green  Christ¬ 
mas  makes  a  fat  kirkyard  ”  is  true,  as  a  mild  winter  favours 
the  weakly  and  aged.  But  then  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  green  Christmas  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  cold  and 
stormy  spring,  which  is  distinctly  unfavourable  to  health. 

In  the  garden  more  grows 

Than  the  gardener  sows. 

This  proverb  is  indeed  true,  and  has  been  very  much 
before  us  during  the  moist  summer,  when  weeds  of  all  sorts 
showed  signs  of  rapid  increase.  Owing  to  the  weather,  and 
other  interruptions,  frequently  gardeners  could  not  deal 
effectively  with  many  of  these  pests,  and  so  saw  the  proverb 
verified  that  “  Ill  weeds  grow  apace.”  Warning  of  the 
danger  of  neglecting  weeds  lies  in  the  couplet : 

One  year’s  seed. 

Seven  years’  weed. 

Seven  years  is  a  good  while,  but  certainly  if  the  common 
weeds  are  once  allowed  to  sow  themselves,  we  shall  have 
trouble  in  clearing  them  from  beds  and  borders.  “  Ill 
weeds  fear  no  frost  ”  is  scarcely  correct  as  to  the  bulk  of 
them,  though  some  seem  unaffected  by  cold.  No  doubt,  in 
the  old  style  gardens,  it  was  observable  that  plants  we  now 
call  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow,  for  various  reasons.  Thus, 
a  bed  of  the  Wild  Chamomile  or  Matricaria  was  a  usual 
sight,  concerning  which  they  had  a  proverb,  “  The  more 
you  tread  it,  the  more  you  spread  it.”  It  has  even  been 
surmised  that  the  leaves  were  put  into  stews — a  way  of 
taking  a  bitter  tonic  which  would  not  suit  modern  taste. 
Proverbs  connected  with  Parsley  tended  to  discourage  its 
cultivation,  which  may  account  for  persons  often  getting 
poisoned  by  gathering  what  they  took  to  be  the  wild  herb. 

“  Sow  Parsley,  and  there  will  be  a  death,”  is  still 
believed  in  some  English  counties ;  also  it  was  deemed 
unlucky  to  transplant  it  and  change  the  place  of  a  bed. 
This  is  curious,  because  the  plant  was  thought  wholesome, 
and  it  was  a  symbol  of  victory  in  the  Greek  games.  Fennel, 
too,  had  a  bad  repute — “  He  who  sows  Fennel  sows  sorrow” 
— yet  this  was  one  of  the  plants  held  sacred  to  St.  John.  ( 


But  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  admires  the 
plant  so  much  that  he  has  named  his  residence  “  Fennel 
House.” 

I],"!!  Locks  in  Litle,  aucl  Itainsins  in  May, 

And  all  the  year  after  physicians  may  i)lay. 

This  comes  rather  hard  upon  the  doctors,  but  certainly 
our  ancestors  were  fond  of  pungent  vegetables,  and  had 
great  faith  in  them.  But  when  is  Lide,  which  we  infer  is 
earlier  than  May  in  the  year  1  Aubrey  states  that  Lide  is 
March,  the  loud  or  roaring  month,  the  sprouting  Leeks 
being  evidently  recommended  as  a  spring  purifier.  The 
Ramsin  is  said  to  be  the  wild  Garlic,  a  somewhat  offensive 
plant,  abundant  about  fields  and  woods  of  the  west  counties. 
Perhaps  the  name  was  also  given  to  the  cultivated  Garlic. 

We  may  find  more  proverbs  connected  with  the  Apple  than 
with  auy  other  tree,  several  referriug  to  its  wholesomeness  as  a 
fruit.  This  one  cuts  against  the  medical  profession  : 

Eat  an  Aiiple  going  to  bed, 

Make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread. 

Mean  people  are  said  to  “  Give  an  Apple  where  there  is 
an  orchard,”  and  a  girl  too  particular  in  choosing  a  sweet¬ 
heart  suggested  the  proverb,  “  She  will  go  after  Apples  till 
she  gets  a  Crab.”  We  may  possibly  have  a  doubt  whether 
the  proverb  is  true,  that  “  the  higher  the  tree,  the  riper 
the  fruit  ”  ;  we  presume  it  rested  upon  an  idea  that  a  Wll 
tree  would  get  more  warmth  from  the  sun.  “  The  rotten 
Apple  injures  its  neighbour”  pointed  a  moral;  it  was  a 
reminder  how  soon  evil  influences  spread  themselves. 
Success  is  not  to  be  had  without  effort,  for  “  He  who  would 
have  the  fruit  must  plant  the  tree,”  but  he  may  not  have  all 
the  benefit  of  them  ;  “  He  who  loves  others  plants  trees.” 
Some  proverbs  allude  to  the  choice  of  time  for  planting 
fruit  trees,  or  removing  them.  “  If  you  would  have  good 
fruit  you  must  bury  the  leaf,”  is  thought  to  indicate  autumn 
as  the  proper  season.  Then  we  have  a  couplet  upon  the 
subject : 

Set  them  at  Allliallowstide  and  conunand  them  to  grow. 

Set  them  at  Candlemas  and  entreat  them  to  grow. 

Probably  the  remark.  “  He’s  not  worth  a  curse  ” — or  it 
may  be  pronounced  “  cuss,”  rather  contemptuous  and  vulgar 
— has  been  heard  by  most  readers  ;  it  is  a  curious  example 
of  a  word  transformation.  It  really  meant  that  the  person 
spoken  of  was  not  worth  a  “  Kers,”  or  Cress,  comparing 
him  to  a  cheap  and  common  object — a  line  of  Chaucer’s 
proves  this.  Still,  the  Cresses  were  always  esteemed  for 
their  wholesomeness,  though  some,  from  their  sharp 
qualities,  were  thought  to  affect  the  nose,  hence  called 
the  “  nose  twitchers,”  or  Nasturtiums.  “  Eat  Cress  to  learn 
more  wit  ”  was  an  old  bit  of  advice.  There  used  to  be  a 
funny  saying  in  Devonshire,  when  a  girl  had  jilted  or  re- 
fusecl  some  admirer,  “  She  has  given  him  Turnips  ”  ;  and 
in  some  parts  of  England  people  will  rema^rk  to  a  pale 
person,  “You  have  been  rubbing  Turnip  juice  into  your 
face.”  The  advice,  “  Eat  Peas  with  the  King,  and  Cherries 
with  the  beggar,”  suggests  that  the  stones  of  this  fruit 
prevent  us  from  eating  them  gracefully.  “  It  will  be  a 
nosegay  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives  ”  was  a  proverb  applied 
to  a  person  who  had  done  something  wrong,  the  effects  of 
which  would  cling  to  him.  When  anybody  tried  to  do  harm 
but  was  foilecl,  some  of  the  old  gardeners  used  to  say,  “  He 
jumped  at  it  like  a  cock  at  a  Gooseberry,”  and  fowls,  if  they 
happen  to  get  amongst  bush  fruit,  may  be  seen  acting  just 
in  that  way. 

Such  comparisons  as  “  white  as  a  Lily,”  “  sweet  as  a 
Rose,”  “cool  as  a  Cucumber,”  explain  themselves.  “Dear 
as  Saffron  ”  recalls  the  time  when  that  article  was  much 
valued  and  expensive.  “  Blake  as  a  paigle,”  we  discover, 
means  yellow  as  a  Cowslip.  “  Every  Bean  has  its  black.” 
a  reminder  that  nothing  in  our  world  is  perfect.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Beans  must  in  the  olden  time  have  been  much 
cultivated,  that  is.  Broad  Beans,  for  the  period  of  sowing  is 
referred  to  in  several  proverbs.  Some  partiality  was  shown 
to  Candlemas,  as  being  suitable  when  the  weather  was  mild 
and  moist. 

Snu'  P)Cans  in  the  niiul. 

'I’lu'V  coinc  up  like  a  wood. 

-J.  R.  S.  C. 


Cklkuy  roK  Rheumatism. — Celery  is  most  palatable  if 
stewed  or  boiled  in  water  till  soft,  drained  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
eaten  with  butter  melted,  not  melted  butter.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Seakale  is  excellent  this  way,  too. — C.  H.,  Salop. 
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The  Uncut  “Journal.” 


Not  the  Journal  of  Ilorf  iculf.ure,  which  was  the  pioneer  among 
gardening  new.spapers  to  cut  the  edges  of  its  pages,  and  greatly 
did  we  welcome  the  change.  The  “  Journal  ”  referred  tO’  is  that 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  On  past  occasions  your 
correspondence  columns  have  testified  that  there  are  others 
beside  me  who  feel  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  petty  sentiment 
which  dominates  some  Fellows  of  the  Society,  the  members  at 
large  have  to  bear  a  very  unnecessary  infliction.  Here  is  the 
latest  volume  of  the  R.H.S.  Journal.  It  numbers  418  pages, 
with  the  exception  of  the  advertisement  folios,  which  are  cut. 
Imagine  the  precious  time  that  is  absolutely  wasted  in  the  painful 
performance  of  unnecessary  labour,  which  can  be  accomplished 
in  one  second  by  the  movement  of  a  cutting  machine!  It  is  more 
than  annoying;  and  only  those  who  have  to  work  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  for  their  daily  bread,  CcVi  appreciate 
how  irritating  are  little  hindrances  like  this.  Nor  have  all  of 
us  glass-faced  bookshelves,  so  that  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
Journal  are  like  a  velvet  curtain,  catching  all  the  dust  that 
flies. — Chelsonian. 

Horticultural  Travellers. 

“A.  N.  Noyed  ”  certainly  cite.s  an  exceptional  case  on 
page  490  in  his  indictment  against  nur.sorymen’s  representatives. 
In  all  my  dealings  with  travellers,  never  have  I  known  an  offer 
of  cash  made,  and  never  before  heard  of  one  being  made.  That 
the  gentlemen  of  the  road  are  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  at  times 
we  are  all  aware;  but  alack!  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  must  live. 
That  the  necessary  pushfulness  attaching  to  their  calling  may 
occasionally,  in  an  individual,  degenerate  into  brazen  effrontery 
scarcely  justifies  gardeners  in  branding  all  comers  with  the 
ap2)ellation  of  “Mr.  Nuisance.”  Knowing  something  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  livelihood  of  some  of  these  men,  my 
.sympathies  have  frequently  been  wdth  them  when  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  say  “  No,  thank  you.”  They  may  at  times  hold  out 
that  charming  inducement  to  buy,  viz.,  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent, 
discount ;  but  what  of  that  P  Their  employers  often  act  very 
similarly.  It  is  years  since  I  have  experienced  any  annoyance 
from  a  traveller’s  visits.  Gardeners  should  be  courteously  decided 
in  their  .an.sw'ers.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity  for  dodging 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  certainly  should  think  the  gardener  who 
Avould  play  “  hide  and  seek  ”  with  them  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  was  either  lacking  in  decisiveness  or  had  more  time  to  play 
with  than  many  of  us  possess.  The  visits  spoken  of  by  your 
correspondent  as  being  so  annoying  could  at  any  time  be  stonped 
by  a  note  to  the  firm  or  firms  represented.  “Live  and  let  live” 
we  are  all  ready  to  cry,  and  the  old  adage  may  well  be  extended 
in  its  application  to  horticultural  travellers. — Provincial. 


The  tirade  on  this  worthy  section  of  the  world’s  business  men, 
by  one  apfjiarently  annoyed,  is  to  say  the  least  of  it,  amusing. 
Personally  I  have-  always  enjoyed  the  visits  of  our  erratic 
brethren,  and  whether  they  booked  an  order  or  not,  we  have 
always  iiarted  the  best  of  friends.  Therefore  I  must  strongly 
protest  against  the  contumely  laid  at  the  door  of  the  average 
horticultural  traveller.  He  is  not  infrequently  one  who  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  gardening,  and  if  not,  he  is  very  much  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  he  should  conduct 
liimself  inside  the  precincts  of  a  gentleman’s  policies.  I  have 
not,  thank  goodness,  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  specimen 
^,ho  struts  like  the  peacock  about  the  garden  quite  oblivious 
to  tlie  presence  of  the  head  gardener  or  his  employer.  No,  I 
must  say,  those  I  have  enjoyed — and  they  are  not  few — were 
gentlemen  who  had  every  regard  for  the  little  civilities  and 
courtesies  peculiar  to  a  gentleman’s  establishment.  The  traveller’s 
duty  is  to  make  sales,  but  tlie  gardener’s  duty  is  to  buy  nothing 
that  he  can  do  without.  Both,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  understand  their  relative  positions,  and  can  enjoy  a  crack 
on  several  topics,  and  yiart  as  good  friends  as  they  met.  Dear 
me,  what  kind  of  a  fellow  can  he  be  who  runs  to  hide  himself 
from  the  traveller?  Has  he  got  an  impediment  in  his  speech  or 
faculties  ivlien  he  so  dreads  to  meet  the  voluminous  talk  of  an 
honest  man  who  solicits  your  patronage?  He  certainly  must 
be  deficient  in  moral  courage  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  when  such  is 
the  case,  such  a  person  is  not  able  to  conduct  a  place  of  any 
importance.  He  may  launch  himself  and  his  employer  into  a 
me.ss  at  any  moment. 

You  have  all  heard  of  “Facing  the  Mu.sic.”  Well,  my 
exhortation  is  Face  it,  then,  and  j'ou  will  conquer  more  than 


lying  in  a  danqi  mushroom  cellar  for  the  best  part  of  a  day. 
I  came  across,  in  my  peregrinations,  one  or  two  of  the  acidulous 
natured  gardener,  who  has  no  room  in  his  heart  for  anything  or 
anyone  outside  his  own  selfish  ends.  In  my  aiiprentice  days  we 
— bothy  boy.s — used  to  have  a  very  much  worse  traveller  to  deal 
with,  viz.,  the  book  canvasser.  I  confess  I  was  persuaded  once 
to  enter  into  a  big  thing  for  me,  then,  and  didn’t  I  regret  it  ! 
Nor  do  I  get  in  the  least  annoyed  now  at  the  most  persistent  of 
men  whose  calling  such  is.  I  tell  them  in  the  outset,  my  mind, 
and  .strange  to  say  they  somehow  know  that  I  mean  what  I  say, 
and  there’s  an  end  to  it.  Let  us  hear  your  correspondent’^ 
version  of  the  other  side.  He  has  given  us  the  darkest,  I 
am  sure  he  can  also  give  us  a  good  word,  for  the  hard  working 
travellers. — C'omites. 

- - 

A  Crimson  Chrysanthemum. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  bloom  of  a  new  Japanese  seedling 
Chryisanthemum,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  the  nearest 
approach  to  red  or  crimson  of  any  variety.  A  strong  point  in 
favour  of  this  variety  is  the  manner  in  which  its  surface  colour 
is  exposed.  It  is  not  like  so  many  of  the  new  varieties,  half  surface 
and  half  of  the  reverse  seen  at  the  same  time.  As  you  will  note, 
the  bloom  is  large  enough  for  any  purpose,  and  in  point  of  colour 
it  is  quite  unique. — Edwin  AIolyneux. 

[Placing  the  bloom  on  our  desk,  so  that  the  light  falls  fair 
upon  it,  the  colour  is  seen  to  be  a  very  bright  crimson,  especially 
toward  the  centre.  The  reverse  of  the  florets  is  pale  iirimroso 
coloured;  and  each  floret  is  broad.  For  colour  alone  it  is 
decidedly  interesting. — Ed.] 

- - 

Public  Halls  for  Floral  Exhibitions. 

The  assertion  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  (page  460)  as 
to  the  prohibitive  jirice  charged  the  Sheffield  Chry.santhemum 
Society  for  the  use  of  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  would  break  the  back 
of  many  societies  with  less  grit  than  seems  to  animate  the 
members  of  that  admirable  body.  Surely  a  society  which,  I 
believe,  has  consistently  assisted  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  with  its  suiqilu-s  revenue  in  the 
past,  is  worthy  of  more  magnanimous  local  concession  than  has 
presumably  been  meted  out-  to  it  in  the  matter  of  reasonably 
rented  hall  accommodation  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That 
a  reserve  fund  should  have  to  be  drawn  on  to  meet  the  seemingly 
high  rent  levied  by  ambitious  landlords,  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  love  of  flowers,  and  the  advancement  in  mind  and  body 
of  the  Sheffield  artisan  (.speaking  for  the  amateurs)  who  seeks, 
after  w'orking  hours,  the  purlieus  of  greenhouse  and  garden  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  sulphurous  works  of  the  city  :  works 
that  are  controlled  by  those  capitalists  who,  I  am  assured,  have 
not  sufficiently  gra.sped  the  ends  and  aims  of  such  societies,  or 
else  they  would  use  their  great  influence  to  divert  that  power 
into  the  balance  that  would  favour  the  continued  success  and 
prosperity  of  such  an  old  and  deserving  society  as  that  at 
Sheffield. — Albert  F.  Upstone,  Rotherham. 


Diseased  Potatoes. 

As  the  Potato  disease  has  been  .so  very  iirevalent  this  season 
I  am  tempted  to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  behaviour  of  a  few 
varieties  during  this,  the  wettest  summer  on  record.  The  soil 
here  is  a  clayey  loam,  and  the  subsoil  is  wdiite  clay,  consequently 
it  pays  best  to  dig  in  dry  or  frosty  weather  (no  time  to  trench), 
otherwise  the  soil  runs  together,  and  will  not  work  properly  the 
whole  summer  if  dug  just  after  rain.  That  grand  all-round 
variety,  Up-to-Date,  gave  by  far  tbe  best  returns,  both  for  it.s 
cropping  and  disease-resisting  qualities.  Out  of  sixty  bushels 
we  only  had  half  a  bushel  of  diseased  tubers,  and  almost  a'  total 
absence  of  “chats,”  the  smallest  among  them  really  being  good, 
average-sized  seed-tubers.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  cropped  well,  but 
a  large  percentage  of  tubers  were  diseased,  though  many  did 
not  .show  traces  of  disease  until  being  peeled.  Syon  Prolific 
did  not  justify  its  name  this  year,  for  it  gave  a  light  crop,  and 
though  the  tops  succumbed  early  to  disease,  there  was  scarcely  a 
diseased  tuber  found  in  the  whole  of  fifteen  rows.  All  of  the 
Potato  rows  were  51yds  long.  Snowdroji,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
a  similar-.sized  brake,  was  fully  three-parts  bad,  and  had  an 
enormous  quantity  of  “  chats,”  or  small  tubers.  This  variety 
had  the  appearance  of  turning  out  well,  for  the  haulm,  during 
July  and  August,  looked  remarkably  well.  ‘  Sutton’s  Flourball 
cropped  well,  and  there  w'ere  not  many  diseased.  Gentenary 
furnished  small,  badly-shaped  tubers,  with  a  large  bulk  diseased. 
Sutton’s  Ninetyfold  fully  bore  out  its  name,  but  a  larger  quantity 
of  diseased  tubers  I  never  saw.  We  planted  24  bushels  of  .seed 
and  got  barely  one  bushel  of  .sound  tubers  in  return.  The  whole 
of  these  were  used  up  the  first  week  after  lifting,  as  I  shall  not 
grow  it  again. — A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Harlow,  Essex. 
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Large  Plants  of  Lorraine  Begonia. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  liave  a  very  hue  batch  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonia.  I  have  between  two  and  tliree  dozen  plants, 
and  some  of  tliem  are  4ft  througli,  and  3ft  3in  high,  eacli  a  mass 
of  blooms.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  a  record  size,  as  I 
have  been  told  that  the  record  size  was  3ft  through  and  2ft  Gin 
high. — J.  Clues,  Stockgrove,  Leighton  Buzzard. 


Help  for  Gardeners’  Orphans. 

A  very  pretty  and  successful  .show  was  held  in  the  Woodcliffe 
Hall,  Wargravc,"  on  November  18,  by  members  of  the  Wargrave 
Gardeners’  Association,  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  Last'  year  was  the  commencement  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
show,  when  all  the  proceed.s  were  given  tO'  the  Gardenens’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  £11  19.s.  6d.  being  taken.  This  year 
over  £15  was  taken,  and  will  he  sent  to  the  R.G.O.F.  I  think 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  gardeners  of  Wargrave 
and  district  for  the  way  they  have  worked  tO'  make  the  show  a 
success.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  nO'  prizes  or  certificates 
whatever  given,  it  shows  the  goodwill  of  all.  Many  bring  iilants 
fi’oin  a  distance,  and  the  employers  are  pleased  to  assist  also. 
Surely  if  a  small  village  like  Wargrave  can  make  such  a  show, 
other  places  could,  and  help  our  gardening  charities,  besides 
giving  great  pleasure  to  those  who  come  to  see  the  exhibits,  and 
acting  beneficially  on  the  gardeners  in  the  various  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  I  trust  these  few  lines  may  wake  up  other  associations  to 
do  likewise.  I  may  say  that  most  of  the  stuff  shown  came  up 
to  show  standard. — A  Patp.iotic  Gardener. 


The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

Kindly  permit  me,  in  reference  to  the  above  object,  to  inform 
any  of  your  readers  interested  in  the  proposed  association,  to 
state  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  a  meeting 
of  head  gardeners,  convened  by  the  recent  Gardeners^  Dinner 
Committee,  will  be  held  in  the  clubroom.  Hotel  Windsor,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15,  at  two  p.m.,  when  the  subject  can  be  fully 
considered.  Natui-ally,  the  creation  of  an  a.ssociation  such  as  is 
.suggested  must  depend  on  the  opinions  held  in  relation  to  it  by 
gardeners  generally.  If  supported  only  by  one  or  two  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  men,  animated  by  the  very  best  ideas  and 
desires,  whilst  the  gi-eat  body  of  gardeners  remain  quite  apathetic, 
the  proposal  must  fail.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to 
ci'eate  such  an  association  be  general,  then  its  future  may  he 
assured.  It  is  mo.st  important  that  those  who  seek  to  promote 
such  an  organisation  should  have  for  its  formation  sound  reasons 
and  practical  ideas.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  an  association  of 
head  gardeners  can  do  much  to  elevate  the  gardener’s  status,  to 
promote  his  social  and  pecuniary  welfare,  and  not  least,  to  secure 
for  him  at  the  hands  of  employers  greater  respect  and  esteem, 
then  its  existence  is  indeed  desirable.  It  is  well  worth  a.sking 
of  gardeners  generally,  whether  in  all  cases  they  fully  realise  the 
importance  of  their  vocation,  and  try  to  live  up  to  it  ?  The  man 
who  morally  and  socially  elevates  himself,  materially  helps  to  lift 
up  his  vocation.  Head  gardeners  generally  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  application  of  so  many  of  their  young  men  to 
the  study  of  gardening  seriously.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  association  i.s  to  endeavour  to  create,  on  the  part  of 
young  men  in  gardens,  higher  aims  and  aspiratiorts,  and  to  he 
desirous  of  studying  gardening  less  departmeutally  and  more  as 
a  whole ;  also  acquiring,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  such 
theoretical  knowledge  both  on  practice  and  on  science,  as  shall 
help  to  render  these  youths  more  able  and  efficient  gardeners 
than  their  present  lack  of  .study  creates. 

It  will  he  asked.  Are  not  gardeners  now  a  highly  intelligent 
class?  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whetiier  any  vocation  could  have  presented  a  more  intelligent 
body  of  workers  than  rvas  gathered  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
last" Michaelmas  day.  But  there  is  general  admission  that  all  is 
not  so  well  as  is  desirable.  Probably  there  are  too  many  gar- 
denens.  Where  hundreds  literally  fall  over  each  other  in  the 
scramble  for  a  situation,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  too  many 
of  these  are  garden  failures?  To  restrict  the  output,  yet  greatly 
increase  its  quality,  may  he  in  the  end  a  great  blessing  to  gar¬ 
dening. — Alex.  Dean. 


The  aspirations  of  “  Hamp.shire,”  page  490,  are  doubtle.ss  highly 
creditable.  If  by  means  of  an  association  the  position  of 
gardeners  can  he  raised  to  a  higher  level,  then  by  all  that  is  besu 
in  gardening,  let  us  have  one.  Many  of  us,  though  willing  enougli 
under  rightful  conditions  to  remain  gardeners  to  the  end,  are 
asking.  How  can  we  win  upward  out  of  the  profession  rather 
than  in  it?  An  association  might  provide  tests,  and  might  be 
able  to  show  that  its  members  possessed  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  taking  high  positions,  but  it  does  not  follow  as  an 
inevitable  ‘orollary  that  employers  would  take  such  man,  or  j 


seriously  consider  their  merit  papers.  Such  an  association  with 
the  objects  mentioned  by  “  Hampshire,”  would  need  to  be  tlie 
outcome  of  the  joint  efforts  of  gardeners  and  their  employers. — 
Countryman. 


Allow  me  through  the  Journal  to  place  a  question  before  its 
numerous  readers  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  gardeners'' 
a,s>sociation,  in  which  my  chief  and  myself  are  in  hearty  sympathy. 
We  do  earnestly  hope  that  its  inauguration  may  form  one  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  new  year.  Considering,  then,  that  the 
association  is  to  he  formed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  whole 
body  of  gardeners,  would  it  not  be  a  feature  to  allow  foremen  to 
become  members  also,  provided  they  possessed  the  nece.ssary 
qualifications,  which  will,  in  all  j^robability,  be  required  by  siich 
association?  I  pre.sume  that  jmunger  members  of  the  profession 
(journeymen)  will  not  become  members,  as  they  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  foremen  to  become  eligible  for  membership,  and  the 
association  would  be  doing  good  in  assisting  them  to  qualif.v  for 
head  places.  Further,  any  head  gardener  knows  the  value  of 
having  a  good  foreman  under  him,  who  is  well  up  in  all  subjects  : 
almo.st  as  well  as  himself.  I  trust  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  some 
cue  having  considerable  influence,  and  who,  being  of  the  same 
mind,  will  bring  it  up  when  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  is  called 
to  consider  the  gardeners’  association. — “  Scot.” 

- <»©•> - 

Show  Boards  at  Exhibitions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  danger  in  front,  and  this  lies  in  the 
total  abolition  of  the  show  board  for  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowers.  We  learn  that  both  Kdinburgh  and  Hull  have  held 
exhibitions  this  year  at  which  no  show  boards  were  to  be  seen. 
So  long  as  a  society  can  offer  huge  prizes  which  will  cover  the 
increased  expenses  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  take  long- 
stalked  flowers  con.siderable  disfances,  no  harin  can  come  of 
the  change  to  these  prosperous  and  wealthy  societies.  But  if 
vases  become  universal  it  would  appear  that  exhibitors  must  con¬ 
fine  their  efforts  to  more  restricted  areas.  This  of  itself  would 
be  like  dealing  the  death-bloAv  to  that  broad,  deep  interest  in 
the  cidtivation  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  plant.  Besides, 
there’s  a  sentiment  of  respect  left,  sui-ely,  for  the  old  boards 
and  their  glorious  burdens?  They  add  variety,  though  the  vase- 
arrangements  are  the  loA’elier  in  effect.  I  plead  for  a  few  shoAV 
boards  still. — J.  D. 

Cypripedium  x  Godefroyae’s  parentage. 

In  last  week’s  issue  of  the  Journal,  page  483,  I  read  Avith 
interest  a  note  on  Cypripedium  Godefroyse  and  the  variet.v 
leucochilum.  It  is  there  stated  that  Cypripedium  Gqdefroya? 
is  a  natural  hybrid  from  Siam,  the  parents  being  C.  niveum  x 
C.  bellatulum.  I  have  just  floAvered  the  cross  mentioned,  Avhich 
differs  entirely  from  Godefroyse  or  its  variety.  A  note  upon  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  this  month’s  issue  of  ‘‘  The  Orchid 
RevieAv,”  page  350.  It  is  .stated  there  that  this  cross  Avill  not 
produce  C.  Godefroyse,  and  so  far  I  believe  this  .statement  to  be 
correct.  The  niveum  and  bellatulum  cross  Avith  us  has  small 
cinAiamon  spots  on  the  lips  and  segments,  instead  of  the  large 
dark  puiq^le  spots  of  Godefroyse.  The  floAver  is  identical  Avith 
the  latter  in  shape,  but  smaller,  and  the  foliage  is  much  larger 
than  Godefroyse. — W.  P.,  ChardAvar. 

The  letter  in  “  The  Orchid  RevieAv  ”  for  November  is  as 
folloAvs : — “An  interesting  and  beautiful  series  of  six  photo¬ 
graphs  is  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Walker,  gardener  to  H.  Druce,  K-sq.^ 
of  St.  John’s  Wood.  Mr.  Walker  calls  attention  to  the  account 
of  Cypripedium  x  Godefroyte  Avhich  appeared  in  these  pages 
(v.  p.  75  and  vi.  p.  231),  in  Avhich  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  this  plant  Avas  probably  a  natural  hybrid,  and  remarks : 

‘  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  .species,  for  I  have  cros.sed  C.  niveum 
with  C.  bellatulum,  producing  C.  x  Mrs.  H.  Druce,  and  C.  con- 
color  Avith  C.  bellatulum,  producing  C.  x  Walkerianum,  and 
both  of  them  are  distinct  in  foliage  and  floAver  from  C.  Gode- 
froyte,  and  much  stronger  in  groAvth.  These  crosses  Avill  not 
produce  C.  Godefroyse,  and  I  send  you  photographs  of  the  tAvo 
hybrids  Avith  tlieir  parents,  together  Avith  C.  Godefroym  leuco- 
ciiiluih,  that  you  may  see  the  differences  for  younself.’”  The 
Editor  of  the  RevieAv  also  says  :  “  The  question  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  Amry  interesting  but  difficult  one,  and  it  is  quite 
easj'  to  folloAV  his  argument  Avith  the  beautiful  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  sent,  hut  there  are  other  hybrids  in  existence  AA-hich, 
unfortunately,  are  not  uA'ailable  for  comparison.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  C.  Godefroya?,  and  its  relation  to  C.  Gode- 
froyao  leucochilum,  and  to  the  species  mentioned,  Avas  never 
thoroughly  cleared  up,  as  mav  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article'- 
'cited.  Nor  has  any  further  information  come  to  hand  as  to  Iioaa' 
far  tiie  .specie.s  groAv  together  or  .separatelv.  Neither  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  hybrids  are  identical  Avith  C.  Godefroyse  leucochiluiu. 
AA’hich  it, self  differs  from  the  original  C.  Godefroyae.  The  hybrid 
betAveen  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  concolor  AAhich  Avas  identified  Avith 
C.  Godefroyae,  Ave  haA'o  not  seen.  We  should  be  glad  of  furtl  r 
information  on  the.  different  points  raisel.” 
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For  tire  dates  of  some  of  next  year’s  fixtures,  see  back  pages 
of  tliis  issue. 


Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.5. 

'I'iio  usual  montlily  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  ovas 
held  at  Carr’s  Restaurant  on  the  23rd  inst.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  secretary  announced  the  death 
of  Mr.  A.  Neovell,  an  old  member  of  the  society,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee;  and  also'  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Bentley,  of  Ramsgate,  a  fellow 
of  the  societ.v,  and  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  reserve  fund.  It 
was  reported  that  Miss  Anstey,  of  Norwood,  who  was  awarded 
one  of  the  Waterer  Challenge  Cups  in  the  amateurs’  division  on 
November  10,  had  voluntarily  resigned  the  cup  on  the  ground 
that  she  found  on  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  show  that 
she  was  not  qualified  to  exhibit  as  an  amateur.  The  secretary 
bore  testimoTiy  to  the  candid  and  honourable  manner  in  which 
Miss  Anstey  had  acted  in  at  once  taking  a  .journey  to' Ealing  to 
announce  her  disqualification,  and  expressing  her  regret  for  the 
error  she  had  unwittingly  committed. 

A  report  was  brought  up  from  the  finance  sub-committee 
recommending  that  the  cup  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Crane,  who  was 
placed  .second,  and  in  consideration  of  Miss  Ajistey’s  ingenuous 
action  in  the  matter,  a  small  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  her 
exhibit.  The  secretary  stated  that  the  amount  of  prize  money 
awarded  at  the  November  show  was  £188  os.  Gel.  Medals 
£29  17s.  6d.,  making  a  total  of  £218  3s.  He  also  made  what  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  report  as  to  the  society’s 
financial  ijosition. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Payne  and  Messrs.  Bevan  and  Witty  made  interest¬ 
ing  statements  as  to  their  visit  to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  a  dictated  report  of 
jvhich  will  appear  in  the  next  annual  report.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  date  of  the  great  show  in  November.  1904,  should  be 
November  2,  3,  and  4,  probably  at  the  Crj’stal  Palace.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  meetings  of  the  floral  committee  should  be 
held  at  the  Essex  Hall  on  September  19,  October  24,  and 
November  21,  the  arrangements  there  being  highly  satisfactory. 
OTie  floral  committee  will  also  meet  on  each  of  the  show  days, 
v  hich  may  be  arranged. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  for  November,  1904,  was  referred  to  the 
schedule  revision  sub-committee,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
floral  committee  be  invited  to  dine  as  usual.  I'nder  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  business,  some  criticism  was  delivered  on  the  new 
catalogue,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  classification  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  consideration  of  revised  lists  to  appear  in  the  next 
report.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  tlie  chairman  for 
presiding. — R.  D. 

Propagatins:. 

Excellent  cuttings  may  usually  be  obtained  from  a  large 
number  of  varieties  about  the  present  time,  so  they  should  be 
inserted  now,  rather  than  deferring  the  operation  until  later,  if 
the  cuttings  are  at  all  likely  to  become  drawn  and  spoiled.  Late 
flowering  varieties,  as  a  rule,  may  be  propagated  first.  Those 
that  flower  at  the  ordinary  time  or  midseason  should  follow, 
while  it  is  quite  early  enough  for  October  and  early-flowering 
varieties  if  they  are  propagated  from  January  to  March,  if  done 
in  pots  under  glass.  Most  of  the  latter  may,  however,  be  .suc¬ 
cessfully  rooted  in  cold  frames,  where  they  will  grow  dwarf  and 
sturdily,  making  excellent  plants  to  transfer  directly  to  their 
flowering  positions  in  March  or  April. 

In  selecting  cuttings,  it  is  best  to  secure  those  of  sucker 
origin  well  away  from  the  stems.  Some  varieties  are  very  back¬ 
ward  in  producing  these  desirable  cuttings,  while  others  produce 
them  too  freel.y,  necessitating  thinning  out  the  growths.  The 
proper  length  for  cuttings  is  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a 
clean,  firm,  green  stem.  There  is  no  advantage  in  selecting 
suckers  with  roots  attached.  They  have  a  hard,  woody  stem 
from  the  beginning,  and  do  not  grow  so  freely  as  might  be 
imagined.  Shorten  them  to  a  joint,  cutting  the  stem  square 
across  below'  it,  and  remove  the  bottom  leaves. 

Pots  for  the  cuttings  should  be  washed  clean  and  dried. 
Single  cuttings  will  require  a  21  in  size,  and  if  several  are  to  be 
jilaced  round  the  edges  of  a  pot  3in  pots  are  .suitable.  Drainage 
should  consist  of  a  large  piece  to  cover  the  hole,  with  some 
smaller  over,  covering  v  ith  a  little  moss  or  fibre.  Prepare  the 
compost  with  two  parts  loam  broken  up  finely,  adding  one  part 
of  sweet  leaf  soil  rubbed  through  a  jin  riddle.  Add  plenty  of 
sand  in  the  compost,  and  also  place  a  layer  on  the  surface,  pre¬ 


ferably  dry,  so  that  some  of  it  may  run  dorvn  the  hole  wdien 
making  it  with  the  blunt  stick  to  receive  the  cutting.  When 
inserting  the  cutting  see  that  the  base  of  it  rests  firmly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  Press  the  cutting  firmly  in  its  whole  length 
by  gentle  pressure  with  the  stick.  Stand  the  pots  level,  and 
give  a  good  waterino',  also  carefully  labelling  the  varietjx 

The  next  point  should  bo  the  position  of  the  cuttings.  A 
frame  having  a  moveable  light  is  the  best.  Stand  it  on  a. stage 
not  far  from  the  glass  in  a  greenhous;e.  The  bottom  of  tlie 
interior  may  be  fine  ashes,  which  are  .sweet,  clean,  and  retain 
moisture,  and  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  readily  drain  away. 
The  light,  or,  failing  that,  panes  of  glass,  must  be  laid  over,  and 
as  every  morning  much  water  will  be  condensed  on  the  inside, 
this  must  be  wiped  off,  or  the  cuttings  will  soon  damp. 

A  heat  greater  than  oO  deg  .should  not  be  allowed  by  artificial 
means,  as  it  will  weaken  the  cuttings.  The  aim  must  be  to 
keep  the  cuttings  fresh,  then  they  will  .soon  root.  With  careful 
management  Avater  should  not  be  needed  until  the  cuttings 
begin  to  root.  If  any  pots  shoAv  signs  of  becoming  dry,  bring 
them  out  of  the  frame  to  water,  and  place  back  again  when 
drained.  Any  cuttings  which  may  damp  off  remove  immediately. 
On  the  fir.st  indications  that  rooting  is  commencing  more  air 
must  be  allowed,  daily  increasing  it  until  tlie  plants  can  bear 
full  expossure. — E.  D.  S. 

The  New  Chrysanthemum,  Brightness. 

The  variety  Briglitue.ss  (syn.  J.  H.  Silsbury)  mentioned  hy 
Mr.  Molyneux  on  page  484,  Ai  liich  was  shoAvn  at  Plymouth  under 
the  name  Brightness,  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  great  acquisition. 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact 
that  this  same  A'ariety  was  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  N.C.S.  at  the  November  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
this  year,  under  the  name  of  the  raiser’s  brother,  J.  H.  Silsbury. 
It  is  one  of  the  select  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury, 
Shanklin,  I.W.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  came  from  tlie 
same  head  of  seed  as  produced  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  another  sterling 
variety  that  has  been  avcH  shoivn  this  year;  at  Edinburgh  and 
South  Shields  amongst  other  places. — C.  Orchard,  Bembridge, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Billingbear  Park,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Recently  I  paid  a  rdsit  to  Mr.  F.  Ashman,  the  rvell-knoAvn 
gardener  at  Billingbear  Park,  when  liis  collection  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  Avere  at  their  best.  They  AA'ere  arranged  in  banks  in 
the  large  span-roofed  fruit  houses,  and  Avere  a  sight  Avorth  seeing. 
Sturdy,  Avell-grown  plants  Avith  ripened  Avood  and  heavy  foliage, 
all  Avere  of  the  highest  quality  possible.  Tavo  varieties  in  par¬ 
ticular  Avere  very  excellent,  viz.,  W.  R.  Church  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Mr.  Ashman,  has  taken  first  for  eighteen  Japs  at  Ascot,  fir.st  for 
tAventy-four  at  Reading,  and  also  at  Wokingham  this  year,  and  he 
has  been  equally  succes.sful  Avith  fruit.  One  special  feature  to  be 
seen  at  present  is  a  large  house  filled  Avith  the  popular  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Avhich  are  some  of  the  finest  .specimens  in 
small  pots  that  I  have  seen. — J.  B.,  Berks. 

The  School  of  Handicraft’s  Garden,  Chertsey. 

The  “Surrey  Herald”  says; — “A  magnificent  collection  of 
these  charming  and  popular  flowers  has  been  on  view  at  the 
School  of  Handicrafts.  The  plants  are  massed  in  one  of  the 
houses  and  the  effect  is  most  striking,  a  Avide  range  of  A'arieties, 
all  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection, -being  exhibited.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  J.  BroAyn,  the  director  of  the  school’s 
farm  and  garden,  not  forgetting  the  intelligent  help  of  James, 
one  of  the  boys.  Most  noticeable  among  the  varieties  is  Madame 
Rogers,  a  curious  green  incurved  bloom  ;  CharAvood,  a  fine  lemon 
Japanese  ;  Phoebus,  a  deep  sun-yelloAV  Japanese  ;  Mi.ss  Cissie,  a 
charming  .single  bronze-red  floAver ;  African  Hero,  a  .stately 
bronze-red  incurved;  Millicent  Richardson,  deep  mauve;  Source 
d’Or,  a  beautiful  golden  Japanese,  and  many  others.  In  an 
adjoining  house  there  is  a  fine  crop  of  ripe  Tomatoes,  the  quality 
and  condition  of  Avhich  it  Avould  be  diflicult  to  match.” 

The  Collection  at  Royal  Kew. 

Froin  a  botanist’s  point  of  vieAv,  the  Golden  FloAver  may  not 
be  attractive,  but  anyojie  visiting  Kcav  on  a  fine  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  seeing  the  croAA’ds  flocking  to  No.  4  (the  greenhouse) 
and  also  to  the  Temperate  House,  can  soon  tell  Avhat  is  the  most 
popular  floAver  at  present  Avith  the  general  public.  The  aim  in 
No.  4  is  not  to  groAA'  gigantic  blooms  alone,  but  to  .sIioav  the 
Amiue  of  the  C'hrysauthemum  as  a  decorative  plant.  Naturally 
groAvn  plants,  not  disbudded,  and  others  (and  these  are  in  the 
majority)  partially  di.sbudded,  are  excellent  from  a  decorativi- 
point  of  A'ieAV.  Large  blooms,  hoAvever,  are  not  neglected.  All 
sections  are  represented,  and  the  feAV  Ave  noted  Avere,  of  singles: 
Victoria,  Emily  Wells  (lovely  shade  of  pink),  Ladysmith,  and 
Earlswood  Beauty.  Among  pompons:  SnoAvdrop  (the  plants 
coA’ered  Avith  Avhite  button-like  floAver.s).  Anemone  and  Japanese 
Anemones :  W.  G.  Drover  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Incurved : 
Madame  Ferlat,  William  Higgs,  C.  H.  C’urtis.  MadauAc  E.  Roger 
(a  great  favourite  Avith  visitor.s),  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Ligor. 

The  Japane.se  and  Japanese  incurved  give  a  spleudicl  account  of 
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themselves,  the  best  being  Guy  Hamilton.  J.  R.  Upton,  Madame 
R.  Cadbury  (carrying  huge,  ivory-white  flowers),  M.  Chenou  de 
Leche,  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Countess  of 
Harrowby  (a  lovely  shade  of  pink),  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs. 
George  Mileham,  and  Mrs.  Greenfield. 

The  oldest  decorative  varieties,  Tokio  and  Source  d’Or,  are 
as  great  favourites  at  Kew  as  elsewhere,  and  very  effective  are 
the  small  plants  in  Sin  and  Gin  pots,  dotted  amongst  the  usual 
groups  on  the  side  stages,  one  variety  being  usually  restricted  to 
one  group,  and  these  include  Snowdrop,  Phoebus,  Crimson  Gem, 
Source  d’Or,  with  others. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  in  the  Temperate  House  are 
arranged  in  the  two  octagons,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Japanese  and 
Japanese-incurved  types.  The  plants  on  the  Avhole  are  larger 
than  in  No.  4,  and  more  disbudding  has  been  done,  while  several 
are  carrying  very  large  flowers.  Among  them,  may  be  noted 
Nellie  Pockett,  jumbo,  Cecil  Wray,  Henry  Barnes,  and  Miss 
Alice  Byron. 

A  Liverpool  Collection. 

The  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  amounts  to 
1,400  plants,  and  these  are  grouped  for  effect.  Eight  hundred 
of  these  consist  of  large  Japanese  and  incurved,  Avhich  are  quite 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard  in  quality,  and  represent  all  the 
leading  varieties.  What  strikes  us  most  on  entering  the  house 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  here  Mr.  Guttridge 
(the  curator)  has  struck  out  of  the  orthodox  style,  and  has 
created  a  far  more  pleasing  effect  by  introducing  dot  plants 
throughout  the  centre  bed,  thereby  avoiding  what  Avould  other¬ 
wise  become  monotonous.  On  the  side  stages'  of  the  same  house 
is  a  fine  display  of  single  Amrieties.  These  prove  attractive  Avhen 
the  large  blooms  are  on  the  Avane.  In  the  “  large  greenhouse  ” 
is  to  be  seen  a  representative  collection  of  pompons  and 
decorative  sorts,  Avhich  are  a  magnificent  shoAV  in  themseh^es. — S. 

English  Flowers  in  America. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  EarlsAvood, 
.Redhil]_,  Surrey,  sent  three  dozen  specimen  floAvers  for  non- 
comjAetitive  exhibition  at  the  show  of  N.C.S.  of  America,  held  at 
NeAV  York.  The  blooms  had  been  packed  Avith  great  care,  and 
the  exhibit,  AA'hen  staged,  Avas  pronounced  to  be  remarkably 
successful,  and  Avas  greatly  admired.  From  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Wells  did  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  business  he 
is  ever  likely  to  do,  and  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  novelties  are 
in  tbe  front  rank  as  exhibition  varieties  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Wells  has  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  resident 
in  NeAV  Jersey,  and  this  letter  is  as  folloAvs:  “I  beg  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  excellence  of  the  blooms  you  exhibited  at  NeAV 
York  Show  [in  November,  this  year. — En.].  All  of  them  Avere 
very  fine,  and  in  some  cases  there  AAas  not  a  petal  bruised,  Avhich 
goes  to  shoAv  the  excellence  of  the  keeping  qualities  and  the 
careful  packing,  as  the  floAvers  must  have  been  packed  at  least 
eleven  days.  You  Avere  aAvarded  a  diploma,  AA’hich  Avas  Avell 
merited.  In  the  Society  or  sAveepstake  prize,  some  Avonderful 
flowers  Avere  shown,  and  out  of  t-Aventy  fine  varieties  no  less  than 
eleven  AA’ere  novelties  sent  out  by  you.  Mention  might  be  made 
of  Leilia  Filkins,  Donald  McLeod,  F.  A.  Cobbold,  Win.  Duckham, 
Gen.  Hutton,  Maynell,  S.  T.  Wright,  Ben  Wells,  W.  R.  Church, 
IMary  Inglis,  and  Cheltoni.” 

Another  letter  from  a  correspondent  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  variety  W.  Duckham  won  the  American  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society’s  silver  cup.  The  exhibitor  had  ten  blooms  of 
this  variety,  and  speaks  of  them  as  being  “Simply  marvellous; 
everybody  Avas  staggered.  My  flo Avers  Avere  pronounced  by 
everyone  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen  here.” 


Novelties  and  Rarieties. 


Gesnera  exoniensls. 

This  forms  a  handsome  foliage  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  fl.oAvering  subjects.  It  is  most 
excellent  for  furnishing  the  intermediate,  or  stoA^e  houses,  during 
the  next  foAV  months,  and  although  it  requires  no  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  secure  good  specimens,  it  is  seldom  .seen  at  perfection. 
For  floAvering  during  the  Avinter  good-sized  corms  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  AAell-drained  4in  pots  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  tAvo  parts  rich  fibrous  loam,  and  one  each  of  peat  and  sand, 
about  the  first  Aveek  in  July,  having  the  top  of  the  corm  just 
under  the  .soil.  These  should  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  heated 
pit,  or  similar  stiuicture,  in  a  temperature  of  about  GOdeg  Fahr. 
by  night,  alloAving  it  to  rise  to  70deg  Fahr.  during  the  day  by  the 
aid  of  .sun  heat.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  moist  condition  at  the 
time  of  potting,  water  will  not  be  needed  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
until  the  corms  commence  to  root  and  groAv  freely  Avater  should  be 
given  sparingly.  Encourage  them  fts  much  as  possible  Avhen  Avell 


started  by  keeping  a  nice,  moist,  groAving  atmosphere,  and  also 
shade  during  the  day  from  bright  sunshine. 

When  in  a  fit  .state  for  potting  they  should  be  transferred  to 
Gin  or  Tin  pots  according  to  size,  using  a  similar  compost  to  the 
one  advised  before,  but  rather  coarser  and  not  quite  so  sandy  ; 
but  before  doing  .so  they  Avill  each  need  to  bo  tied  to  a  Avell- 
pointed  short  stick  to  prevent  their  snapping  off  just  on  a  level 
Avith  the  soil,  Avhich  they  are  very  apt  to  do  from  the  Aveight  of 
their  leaves.  After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  returned  to 
their  former  position,  and  kept  rather  closer  for  a  feAV  days,  and 
AA’atered  carefully  until  they  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  after  Avhich 
they  can  be  treated  as  before  stated.  When,  later  on,  they 
shoAv  signs  of  floAvering,  they  can  be  fed  a  little  if  the  pots  are 
Avell  filled  Avith  roots,  on  Aveak  liquid  coAvdung  manure;  but  this 
■should  be  given  sparingly. 

At  the  close  of  Avinter,  Avhen  they  begin  to  die  OA'er,  water 
should  be  gradually  AA’ithhekl  and  the  plants  removed  to  a  cooler 


and  drier  atmosphere,  and  Avhen  properly  dried  off  .stored  aAvay 
in  a  dry  place  until  started  again.  G.  zebrina  is  another  equally 
handsome  but  rather  Aveaker-groAving  species,  Avliich  ansAvers  to 
the  same  culture.  Its  orange-.scarlet  flowers  and  mottled  foliage 
form  a  striking  contrast  Avhen  groAvn  Avith  G.  exonionsis.— E.  B., 
South  Berks. 

Crowea  saligna  major. 

The  CroAveas  are  le.ss  groAvn  noAvadays  than  formerly.  They 
are  allied  to  Boronia,  and  require  much  the  .same  treatment. 
The  one  here  figured  Avas  seen  in  Me.s.srs.  Veitcli’s  nursery  at 
Chelsea  a  Aveek  ago,  Avhen  the  pretty  purplish-ro.se  floAvers 
attracted  much  admiration.  We  may  remark  that  M'e.ssrs.  Veitcli 
also  possess  a  splendid  .stock  of  Gesnera  exoniensis,  Avhich  they 
liaA'e  recently  been  exhibiting  a  good  deal. 
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Bedding  Rose,  Ccrallina. 

Already  this  fine  decorative  Rose  has  found  its  place,  vliich 
is  in  the  front  rank  of  good  garden  varieties.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  bunches  of  it  staged  by  a  Norfolk  firm  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Clirysanthemum  Show  recently.  The  variety  was  sent  out  by 
W  in.  Paul  and  Son  in  1899.  It  is  a  splendid  free-flowering 
autumnal,  the  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  good  substance,  and 
coloured  rosy  red — one  cannot  say  rosy  crimson  at  this  season ; 
thougli  a  dry  autumn  would  most  likely  increase/  the  crimson 
in  tlu>  petals.  At  all  events,  no  one  can  do'  wrong  in  adding  this 
dwarf  newcomer,  to  a  collection  of  decorative  Roses. — John 
Avenel. 

Crimson  Ramblers  for  Easter. 

The  two-year-old  of  Crimson  Rambler  (obseiwes  the 

“American  Florist”)  will  soon  arrive  from  the  nurseries,  and 
should  be  potted  in  heavy  clay  soil  as  soon  as  received.  If  the 
canes  are  six  or  seven  feet  long,  shorten  them  back  to  three  or 
four  feet.  These  canes  can  be  twisted  and  bent  into  any  desired 
.shaiDe  ;  they  .should  never  be  left  straight  or  the  breaks  will  be 
uneven.  Start  them  in  a  cool  house,  a,s  near  to  40deg  as 
possible,  until  about  twelve  week.s  before  they  are  wanted  in 
bloom,  when  the  temperature  can  be  gradually  increased  each 
week  until  oodeg  at  night  is  reached,  nhich  will  bring  them  into 
flower  nicely  for  Easter  (April).  Success  in  forcing  Ramblers 
for  Easter  depends  largely  upon  the  way  they  are  handled  now. 
Start  them  gradually,  water  sparingly  as  long  as  there  is  little 
root  action,  gradually  increasing  the  water  supply  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  and  growth  commences. 

Roses  in  America. 

Like  “  W.  R.  Raillem,”  I  have  not  been  in  America  myself, 
but  through  various  channels  I  glean  a  little  respecting  American 
horticulture.  A  friend  of  mine  who  own.s  a  large  nursery  in 
Hants,  spent  some  of  his  time  in  the  States,  and  when  he  informed 
mo  that  they  grew  their  Roses  under  such  a  system  I,  like  your 
able  rosarian,  was  surprised.  Rut  Americans  are  ever  after 
quick  returns,  and  the  methods  of  Carnation  culture  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  culture  for  market  are  equally  surprising.  We 
growers  would  be  shocked  to  see  Mums  planted  direct  into  huge 
houses  from  the  cutting  bench,  and  kept  there  throughout  the 
season.  Yet  they  get  the  finest  of  blooms,  which  fetch  from  a 
(piarter  to  a  whole  dollar  apiece.  Re.specting  the  Roses,  how 
could  they  sell  4in  or  Gin  plant.s  of  such  as-  Papa  Gontier,  Etoile 
do  Lyon,  Marion  Dingee,  Marie  Guillot,  Sun.set,  Rainbow,  La 
France,  Meteor,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Maman  Cochet,  Ac., 
at  prices  from  three  to  twenty  cents  apiece  were  it  not  for  some 
method  of  lightning  culture.^  and  that  method  is  heat-struck 
cuttings.  If  Roses  budded  on  the  Manetti  are  desired  one  can¬ 
not  get  them  under  forty  or  fifty  cents  each.  Naturally  the 
latter  give  the  quickest  returns  to  the  amateur,  but  very  few  are 
sold  compared  with  the  cutting  plants,  which,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
generally  flower  the  same  season.  Some  three  years  ago  I  had 
one  of  these  tiny  wisir-like  plants  sent,  me,  the  variety  being 
American  rai.sed,  named  Champion  of  the  World.  I  potted  it, 
and  it  flowered  in  the  house  within  tlii'oe  months.  Allowing  it  to 
do  .so  undoubtedly  checked  it,  for  not  until  this  season  has  it 
exhibited  the  trait  claimed — cha.mpion  in  growth  and  other 
points.  However,  the  wood  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear  good 
flowers,  but  next  season,  after  hard  cutting  back,  should  prove 
it  thoroughly.  Apparently  the  flowers  resemble  La  France  some- 
Avliat,  but  it  is  a  Tea,  and  said  to  be  absolutely  mildew-proof. 
Some  strange  points  about  it  are  its  freedom  from  green  fly  and 
maggot,  its  pale  foliage,  wliich  is  shiny,  and  reminds  one  of  a 
Wichuraiana.  To  hark  back  to  market  men,  only  a  ferv  varie¬ 
ties  are  cultivated,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or’ fifteeji  at  the 
outside. — A.  W. 

Rose,  Madame  Antoin  Mare. 

This  Rose  was  raised,  I  think,  by  M.  Mare,  of  Nice,  who  kept 
the  stock  for  some  years,  but  eventually  consigned  it  to  Jupeau 
(?)  of  Paris,  from  whom  Mr.  Arthur  Paid,  of  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cr^s,  secured  plants.  The  variety  is  a  free  grower, 
and  was  certificated  in  September,  1902. 


Roses,  Old  and  New.- — Mr.  J.  T.  Strange,  Aldermaston,  gave 
an  admirable  lecture  on  “  Roses,  old  and  new  ”  recently  at  Tlieale. 
He  traced  the  history  and  development  of  the  Rose  from  the  old 
Clabbage,  Damask,  and  Sweet  Briar  to  the  many  beautiful  kinds 
of  the  present  day,  gave  an  account  of  the  first  raising  of  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  foremost  Roses  grown  from 
“  snorts.” 


Adaptation  in  a  Pelarganinm 


The  illu.stration  on  the  next  page  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  a  double  flower  reverting  to  the  single  form.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  here  any  sexual  influence,  only  a  morpholo-gical 
difference.  Reversion  in  hybrids  and  crosses  is  hardly  yet 
definalde,  although  observers  are  fast  building  up  theories ;  but 
where  purely  morphological  differences  evince  themselves,  we 
can  trace  the  cause  almost  invariably  to  new  conditions  of  culture, 
in  garden  plants,  or  fresh  surroundings,  if  in  Nature.  This  is 
called  adai>tation.  Double  '  flowers  all  arise  from  single 
flowers,  bj'^  the  transformation  of  stamens  and  pistils  into  petals. 
This  cannot  be  traced  in  every  instance  where  double  flower.s 
exist,  but  it  can  in  tuberous  Begonias,  Water  Lilies,  Dahlias, 
and  many  othens.  In  the  Pelargonium  here  noticed,  it  appears 
that  the  .stamens  and  pistil  have  developed  perfectly,  thu.s  making 
the  “single”  flower;  while  in  the  inflorescence  of  the  one  first 
produced,  the  mal-fcrmed  or  double  flower  was  formed.  The 
photograph  came  from  Mr.  Tyler,  Halstead,  Essex. 

i  Q  ^  ■ - 

Floral  Decorations. 


Realism  in  Floral  Designs. 

“The  Florist.s’  Exchange”  figures  a  panel  representative  of 
General  Grant  on  horseback.  The  frame  u.sed  was  a  panel  5ft 
by  6ft,  and  was  first  covered  completely  with  green  moss,  then 
the  figure.s  were  worked  out  with  Immortelles  of  the  proper 
colours,  100  bunches  of  these  being  required  for  the  purpose. 
As  a  finish  to  the  formal  design,  the  natural  flowers  had  been 
exceedingly  well  placed.  There  was  a  clu.ster  of  Lilies  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  and  a  cluster  of  American  Beauty  Roses 
at  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  arti.st  had  known  just  how 
large  to  make  those  clusters  to  jirovide  a  setting  for  the  picture 
without  ovcr.shadowing  the  features  of  either  the  rider  or  the 
horse.  It  is  not  always  po-ssible  to  get  live  green  moss,  and  in 
the  absence  of  that  material  one  would  have  to  u.se  the  ordinary 
.sphagnum  moss  instead.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  use 
green  Galax,  or  Ivy,  leaves  as  a  covering  for  the  inos.s  in  forming 
the  background  for  the  picture,  though  the  leaves  need  not  be 
placed  until  the  figures  had  been  worked  out  with  the  Immor¬ 
telles.  Around  the  edges  of  the  panel,  leaves  that  have  been 
stemmed  two  or  three  together  should  be  put  in  and  left  so  as  to' 
.stand  a  few  inches  away  from  the  edge,  thus  making  a  suitable 
frame  for  the  picture. 

Another  uniiiue  design  that  came  to  our  notice  recently  was 
one  furnished  by  Timothy  F.  Creedon,  florist,  at  Middleboro’, 
Mass.  This  was  a  representation  of  a  child’s  cart,  and  was  sent 
by  .sympathising  friends  to  the  funeral  of  a  little  girl  whose  chief 
pastime  had  been  the  wheeling  of  her  little  cart.  A  small  cart, 
standing  about  2ft  high,  was  used  as  a  frame,'  the  back,  sides, 
and  foot  rest  were  filled  in  with  white  flowers  and  the  seat  with 
pink.  The  arm  rests  were  composed  of  Admiral  Cervera  Carna¬ 
tions,  bordered  with  small  pink  Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses  were 
used  plentifully,  both  in  the  body  of  the  carriage  and  on  the  arm¬ 
rests.  The  fact  of  our  writing  about  realism  in  floral  ae.ngns 
will  not,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  are  an  advocate  of 
that  class  of  work  for  funeral  occasions.  At  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tions  or  political  gatherings  one  can  with  iiropriety  give  full 
.scope  to  his  arti.stic  abilitjq  and  make  any  design  or  figure  that 
is  called  for ;  but  for  funeral  purposes  we  think  they  are  out  of 
place. 

Simple  Dinner-table  Decoration. 

For  the  centrepiece  a  common  wicker  plaque  is  the  most 
desirable  to  use.  This  is  first  filled  with  damp  moss,  then  the 
moss  is  tied  in  place  with  green  thread.  After  the  mossing  is 
completed,  Adiantum  or  some  other  .suitable  Fern,  is  .stemmed 
and  u.sed  to  cover  the  basket,  hiding  the  moss  completely,  and 
also  leaving  sprays  to  hang  well  down  over  the  edge  of  the  plaque. 
The  Roses  are^  then  put  in  position,  and  to  have  them  so  that 
they  will  stay  firm  in  the  moss,  it  is  best  to  wire  them  on  to  the 
regular  flower  .sticks.  AVhen  arranging  the  Roses,  they  should 
never  be  left  high  enough  to  obstruct  the  view  of  those  who  are 
sitting  at  the  table.  Many  otherwise  pretty  table  decorations 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  centrepiece  being  too  high.  Low  effects 
are  alway.s  the  mo.st  desirable  on  a  round  or  oval  table,  and  the 
smaller  the  table  the  less  towering  .should  the  arrangement  of 
flower.s  be.  From  the  centrepiece  to  within  about  20in  of  the 
edge  of  the  table,  sprays  of  Ferns  may  be  laid  here  and  there.  A 
few  Roses  can  be  placed  among  the  Ferns  to  advantage,  though 
Roses  here  are  not  an  absolute  necessity.  We  have  seen  fronds 
of  Nephrolepis  used  in  the  .space  between  the  glasses  and  the 
centrepiece  with  pleasing  effect,  and  that  without  havdng  any 
flowers  intermixed  with  them.  The  favours  for  the  guests  must 
not  be  forgotten ;  they  may  be  Gardenias,  Carnations,  Roses,  or 
Cattleyas.  This  m  ’e  of  arrangement  of  a  table,  setting  can  be 
varied  at  wid.  Cainations  and  Asparagus  may  be  u.sed  in  place 
of  Ro.scs  and  Fm’u';.  or  Cattlevas  and  Adiantum  Farleyense  can 
be  substituted.  This  would  be  much  more  expensive. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

A  School  of  Gardening. 

Combining  bu.sincss  with  pleasure,  at  the  time  of  a  Imief  holiday 
in  August  last  J  visited  tlie  newiy-opened  Women’s  School  of 
Cardening  at  Corstorphine  Hill,  near  Edinburgh.  The  Journal  has 
had  prior  notices  of  this  school,  and  has  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  two  ladies  who  manage  the  institution,  the  Misses  Barker  and 
Morison,  graduated  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Kent,  thence 
they  had  a  somewliat  varied  experience  in  professional  gardening  and 
the'laying  out  of  places  ere  they  eventually  found  anchor,  for  a  time 
at  least,  on  the  coast  at  Mussel'burgh.  (In  using  the  word  anchor  I 
shouldn’t  have  introduced  the  coast,  should  I?)  And  here  Avith 
apiculture  and  horticulture  their  tAvin  experiences  Avere  broadened, 
and  of  course  experience 
has  generally  to  be  paid 
for.  For  more  reasons 
than  one  it  Avas  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  the 
school  out  Avest,  Mussel¬ 
burgh  being  east,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  present  loca¬ 
tion  can  be  seen  by 
anyone  journeying  by 
train  from  Edinburgh  to- 
Avard  the  Forth  Bridge, 
or  ClasgOAV,  as  it  lies 
facing  the  sun,  on  a  flank 
of  Corstorphine  Hill.  A 
little  more  shelter  on  the 
Avest,  Avhich  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  preA'ailing 
Avinds  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  Avould  certainly 
have  been  an  adA'antage ; 
but,  all  things  considered, 
there  are  good  gardening 
prospects  here.  One 
magnificent  adA’antage 
possessed  is  the  level, 
almost  straight  road  right 
into  the  M'averley  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  large  West 
End  shops  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  At  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  that  had  not  been 
EO.  And  Avhile  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  garden  can 
be  more  easily  sent  into 
tOAvn,  natural  manures 
and  other  necessaries  for 
the  crops  can  be  as  easily 
fetched  out.  The  district 
is  noted  for  nurseries  and 
gai’dens  of  all  sorts.  As 
the  tAvo  ladies  have  a 
number,  and  an  increasing 
number,  of 'girl  and  young 
Avomen  students,  some  of 
Avhieh  journey  back  and 
fro  from  the  city.  It  is 
here,  again,  advantageous 
to  be  so  get-at-able. 

Cable  tram-cars  run  out 
nearly  the  full  Avay — a 
distance  of  tAVO  and  a 
half  miles. 

The  garden  is  about 
tAVO  and  a  half  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  already 
been  planted  Avith  suit¬ 
able  selections  of  fruiting 
trees  and  shrubs.  One 

or  tAvo  glass  houses  have  also  been  erected,  and  these  contained 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers,  other  plants  occupying  them  in  season. 
Soon  there  Avill  be  additions  to  the  plant  structures.  The  soil  is  of  a 
rather  .stiff  nature,  but  produces  good  vegetable  and  floAver  crops. 

This  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  Avas  formally 
opened  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  supported  by  a  large  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  short  time  ago.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  gardens  is  the  apiary  in  Avhieh  the  school  prides  itself,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  place  gives  promise  of  being  a  bee-keeper’s 
paradise.  The  students  take  part  in  demonstrations  Avhich  are  given 
))y  experts  in  bee-keeping  and  floral  decoration,  such  as  bouquet¬ 
making,  table  decoration,  and  Avreaths.  A  certain  amount  of 
theoretical  instruction  is  necessary,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  the 
students  attend  science  classes  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  This 
does  not  mean  extra  expense  to  the  student,  as  it  is  included  in  the 
curriculum.  Students  are  prepared  for  the  Iloyal  Horticultural 
Society’s  examinations,  and  a  diploma  is  granted  to  stiAdents  Avho  haA-e  : 


Double-flowered  Pelargonium  reverting  to  Single. 


passed  satisfactorily,  examinations  in  theoretical  and  practical  horticul¬ 
ture.  botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  Mr.  .John  W. 
McHattie,  the  city  parks  and  gai'dens  superintendent,  is  the  examiner 
in  practical  horticulture.  The  principals  of  the  school  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  by  the  number  of 
applications  for  Avomen  gardeners  Avhieh  have  already  been  received. 
At  present  there  are  five  resident  students,  and  a  number  of  students 
come  from  the  city.  Tavo  of  the  resident  students  are  from  England, 
tAvo  from  ClasgOAV,  and  one  from  Saltcoats.  The  period  of  study  for 
those  Avho  intend  to  folloAv  gardening  as  a  profession  extends  over  two 
years.  The  fees  for  resident  students  are  £70  a  year,  and  for  non- 
I’esident  students  £25  a  year.  Thus  the  average  girl  is  prohibited 
through  lack  of  means  from  taking  to  gardening  as  a  profession. 
“What  is  needed  (says  an  Edinburgh  paper)  is  that  some  patron  of 
education  should  found  a  number  of  scholarships  for  Avomen  gardeners. 

The  support  of  such  a 
scheme  might  Avell  come 
Avithin  the  scope  of  the 
Carnegie  trust  at  Dun¬ 
fermline.  and  it  might 
also  receive  the  attention 
of  such  educational  bodies 
as  the  Heriot  Trust.” 

N  otAvithstanding  Avhat 
“Rosa  Dartle”  said 
against  the  lady  gardener 
(and  in  a  ladies’  paper, 
forsooth !)  a  Aveek  or  tAvo 
ago.  I  Avish  the  school 
success,  for  gardening  is 
as  healthful  for  the  ladies 
as  for  ''gentlemen.” 


The  Greenhouse,  Kcaw. 

The  folloAving  is  a  list 
of  plants  in  floAver  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcav  : 
Begonias:  Agatha,  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  Mrs.  Leo¬ 
pold  Rothschild,  and 
Turnford  Hall.'  1  Carna¬ 
tions:  Triumphans,  SnoAV- 
flake,  Mrs.  Leopold  Roth¬ 
schild.  Bouvardias  in 
variety,  including  the  nCAv 
King  of  Scarlets,  Avith 
large  floAvers,  but  lacking 
the  brilliant  'colour  of 
President  CleA’eland. 
Epacrises,  splendidly 
budded,  Avill  be  a  sight  in 
a  Aveck  or  tAvo’s  time. 
Ericas,  hyemalis  and  its 
A'ar.alba.,  despite  the  Avet 
and  unfavourable  summer 
for  ripening  Avood,  are 
covered  Avith  floAvers ; 
also  E.  melanthera.  Peri- 
strophe  speeiosa,  effec¬ 
tively  relieved  Avith  dot 
plants  of  Abutilon  Savit- 
zi.  Salvia  splendens, 
under  several  varietal 
names :  grandiflora.  Tri¬ 
umph,  tflory  of  Stuttgart, 
proecox,  and'  miniata .  The 
tAVO  latter  are  dAvarf 
forms,  much  alike.  Calce¬ 
olaria  Burbidgei.  floAvers 
yelloAV.  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  red  colour,  very 
effective  at  this  time  of 
year.  Paul  Campbell 
seems  equallv  as  good  for  Avinter  floAA'ering  as  for  summer  bedding. 
ReinAvardtia  ti'igyna  and  U.  tetragyna.  Primula  obconica,  Avell  groAvn 
plants  covered  Avith  floAver,  but  scarcely  as  bright  in  colour  as  aac 
have  seen  in  this  house.  Chrysanthemum  (or  Marguerite)  Brousonetti, 
Avhite,  and  Etoile  d  Or,  acHoav.  .Jacobinia  ehrysostephana.  •).  coccinea, 
and  J.  Ghie.sbrightiana.'  Wandeiung  Willie. 


Useful  Hints. — Lime  Avater  is  the  best  Avorm  exterminator 
for  pots  or  benches.  A  Gin  pot  of  lime  to  12gals  of  Avater.  ^Let 
the  lime  settle  before  u.sing,  and  there  should  h('  a  fcAv  days  in¬ 
terval  between  applications  of  lime  Avater  and  h((iud  nianure. 
*  *  If  you  experience  difficulty  in  rooting  some  kinds  of 

.stock  in  sand,  try  hard  coal  ashes  Avhicli  have  been  passed 
through  a  half-inch  screen.  *  Katherine  Tracy  is  a  good 
soft  pink  Sweet  Pea  for  winter  cutting. 
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Profitable  Varieties  of  Bush  Apples. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  Apples  are  grown,  this  is  the  mo.st 
profitable,  as  well  as  the  easiest  to  manage.  Yet  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  of  treating  them,  as  one  is  often  re¬ 
minded  when  looking  at 'other  people’s  gardens.  Some  are 
anxious  to  get  as  many  branches  as  possible,  and  let  the  tree 
become  congested,  with  the  result  that  the  fruit-spurs  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree  die  away,  which  is  all  the  greater  pity,  as  it  is 
there  that  a  good  quantity  of  fruit  can  hang  without  weighing 
down  the  branches,  or  giving  the  wind  a  chance  to  knock  it  off. 

Others,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  large  tree  as  soon  as  possible, 
either  do  not  shorten  the  branches  or  shoots  at  planting,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  future  there  are  long  bare  branches  devoid 
of  fruit-spurs;  or  else,  having  done  this  at  planting,  they  avoid 
shortening  the  first  year’s  growth,  with  the  result  that  the  buds 
do  not  break  out  in  the  spring  all  along  the  previous  season’s 
growth,  and  consequently  a  given  branch  does  not  bear  so  much 
fruit.  In  addition’  the  branch,  being  without  foliage  along  some 
part  of  its  length,  does  not  thicken  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  is 
not  able  to  support  so  great  a  weight  of  fruit.  This  impatience 
defeats  its  own  ends.  Others  overdo  their  trees  with  kindness, 
and  feed  them  up  before  they  have  fruited,  either  by  putting 
manure  with  the  soil  at  planting,  or  by  giving  them  liquid 
manure,  either  of  which  practices  induces  a  rank,  sappy  growth 
which  is  not  conducive  to  fruitfulness,  and  the  unripened,  sappy 
wood  may  be  cut  back  in  a  severe  winter.  Others  again  keep 
newly-jj! anted  trees  well  watered,  or  rather,  badly  watered,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  by  manuring.  If  a  good  mulch  of  long 
manure  is  put  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  roots  of  newly- 
planted  trees  they  will  never  need  watering  in  any  normal 
summer,  and,  in  fact,  are  much  best  without  it,  as  the  growth 
is  so  much  better  ripened. 

But  as  I  have  dealt  with  the  training  and  pruning  of  bush 
Apples  in  another  article,  I  will  confine  mj^self  to  a  chat  about  a 
few  of  the  mo.st  prolific  bushes.  One  is  always  tempted  to  try 
new  Apples  about  which  a  fuss  is  made,  but  it  is  very  risky,  as  we 
do  not  know  their  constitution  at  all,  and  it  is  wiser  to  let  other 
people  experiment  with  them  on  different  soils  first. 

There  are  so  many  good  sorts  of  Apples  to  be  got  which  are 
of  well-proved  merit,  alike  as  to  quality,  fruitfulness,  hardiness, 
and  freedom  of  growth,  and  we  may  as  well  confine  ourselves  to 
these  until  we  see  how  some  of  these  new  ones  turn  out.  That 
much-adverti.sed  Apple, Bramley’s  Seedling,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  remark  of  a  fruit  grower  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  the 
most  over-rated  Apple  he  knew.  Few  probably  would  go  as  far 
as  this.  Many  Apples  that  are  very  much  boomed  turn  out  to 
be  quite  inferior  to  many  existing  varieties  of  the  same  season. 
Of  the  Apples  introduced  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  which,  if  we  take  into  account  all 
the  traits  necessary  to  a  good  Apple,  are  any  improvement  upon 
some  of  the  best  in  existence  before  that  time. 

I  have  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Manning- 
ton’s  Pearmain,  Warner’s  King,  Adam’s  Pearmain,  Warwickshire 
Pippin,  and  Wellington,  not  to  mention  many  othei's  in  existence 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago — have  these  been  improved  upon  for 
all-round  excellence  ?  It  will  surprise  some  to  hear  that  all  of 
these  were  grown  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  it  is  only  during 
the  last  twenty  years  that  some  of  them  have  become  well  known. 
Some,  like  numbers  of  the  great  people  in  the  art  and  literary 
worlds,  have  been  “discovered.”  Many  of  the  newer  Apples, 
especially  the  American  varieties,  are  tender,  and  either  do  not 
succeed  in  a  cold  Avet  soil,  or  are  especially  subject  to  canker  and 
Avoolly  aphis,  or  are  slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  or  onlj^  dev'elop 
their  best  qualities  under  Amry  faAmurable  conditions. 

The  sorts  I  am  going  to  discuss  are  not  necessarily  all  of  the 
Amry  front  rank  as  regards  equality,  but  they  are  all  A'ery  good 
and  all  hardy,  of  healthy  groAvtli,  and  free  in  bearing,  Avhich  four 
qualifications  all,  except  those  feAV  gardeners  Avho  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  fruit  groAving,  may  be  contented  to  accept  Avithout 
expecting  anything  more.  All  should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock 
unless  otherAvise  stated. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned,  not  because  it  is  the  be.st,  is  the 
Scarlet  Nonpareil.  The  origin  of  this  Apple  is  doubtful,  some 
saying  it  Avas  found  growing  in  a  garden,  and  others  that  it  Avas 
deliberately  raised  from  seed.  It  is  rather  beloAv  the  medium  size 
unless  under  yery  good  conditions  and  Avell  thinned,  and  is  of  such 
a  beautiful  gloAving  colour  that  it  is  A'ery  often  on  the  exhibition 
table.  It  is  a  medium  groAver,  nia’aing  yery  slender  shoots,  Avhich 


rather  unfits  it  for  the  .standard  form.  It  is  very  tender  and  of 
good  flavour,  and  is  very  acceptable  for  dessert  at  Christmas, 
being  one  of  the  handsomest  in  season  at  that  time.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  include  this  in  their  very  short  list  of 
dessert  Apples  in  their  pamphlet  on  fruits  for  cottagers  and 
•  OAvners  of  small  gardens. 

Sturmer  Pippin 

is  perhaps  the  latest  dessert  Apple,  being  good  sometimes  as  late 
as  June  if  alloAved  to  hang  on  the  tree  Avell  into  Nov’ember,  and 
then  carefully  stored.  There  is  not  much  risk  in  letting  them 
hang  so  late,  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  do  not  hann  Apples  on  the 
tree,  and  Avhen  there  is  a  chance  of  a  sharp  frost,  and  we  do  not 
often  get  more  than  tAvo  or  three  before  the  middle  of  November, 
a  covering  can  easily  be  throAA’n  over  a  bu.sh  tree,  especially  if, 
as  always  should  be  the  ca.se,  the  extension  shoots  have  been 
shortened  before  that  time.  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  needs 
peeling,  though  many  do  that  AA'ith  all  Apples.  It  is  of  medium 
.size,  russety,  and  cjfuite  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  in  the  matter 
of  beauty,  though  getting  a  little  colour  in  a  favourable  autumn. 
It  is  of  moderate  groAvth,  seldom  forming  a  large  bush,  and  a 
very  regular  bearer.  It  will  stand,  and,  in  fact,  needs  fairly 
generous  treatment,  as  there  is  little  fear  of  its  running  too  much 
to  Avood.  It  Avas  raised  at  Sturmer,  Haverhill,  near  the  Essex- 
Suffolk  border,  and  Avas  obtained  by  impregnating  Ribston  Pippin 
Avith  the  Old  Nonpareil.  Both  parents  are  prone  to  canker,  the 
former  especially  so,  but  the  de.scendaut  does  not  seem  to  have 
inherited  the  tendency  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  though  it 
has  inherited  the  Ribston  flavour. 

W’aravickshire  or  Wyken  Pippin. 

An  Apple  Avhich  is  not  planted  noAV  so  much  a.s  it  deserves  to 
be  is  the  old  WarAvickshire  Pippin,  or  Wyken  Pippin,  as  it  is 
often  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  near  Coventry  where  it 
Avas  raised  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  grown  on 
standards,  Avhich  are  very  common  in  old-fa.shioned  orchards  and 
cottage  gardens,  Avhere  large  old  trees  may  often  be  seen  a  mass 
of  yelloAV  fruit,  the  Apple  is  rather  beloAV  medium  size,  but  groAAn 
on  dAvarf  trees  Avith  good  culture  it  is  fully  up  to  the  medium 
size,  and  a  rather  handsome  golden  Apple,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of 
very  fine  flaA’our.  It  is  of  rather  small  upright  groAvth  and  very 
prolific.  It  is  in  season  at  Christmas  and  for  a  couple  of  months 
afterAvards. — A.  Petts. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Winter  Tomatoes. 

A  Avord  or  tivo  on  this  subject  Avill  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
•season.  We  have  here  just  noAV  a  small  three-quarter  span  house, 
in  full  bearing,  and  it  is  a  sight  Avorth  seeing.  The  plants  have 
six  and  seven  bunches,  with  four  and  five  nice-sized  fruits  to  a 
plant.  My  method  of  groAving  is  soav  the  seed  in  May  in  6in  or 
Tin  pots ;  plunge  them  in  either  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  pit.  When 
the  seedlings  shoAv  themselves  move  them  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame 
until  they  are  in  their  “rough  leaf”  .state,  Avhen  they  Avill  be 
ready  for  pricking-out  in  boxes,  .still  keeping  them  cool.  When 
thejy  have  made  nice,  .sturdy  plants  4in  to  Gin  high,  pot  them 
straight  into  fruiting  pots  (Ave  use  12in),  using  Avell-chopped  loam, 
AA’ith  a  Gin  potful  of  dissolved  bones  as  the  only  manure.  Put 
them  back  in  cold  pits,  having  .stakes  ready  acros.s  the  pit.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  bending  plants,  as  the  sun  draiA’s  them  and 
they  sometimes  snap,  being  so  brittle.  By  the  end  of  August 
they  have  .set  three  or  four  nice  bunche.s  of  fruit.  Now  take 
them  to  their  Avinter  quarters,  Avhich  should  be  kept  moderately 
dry  and  Avarm,  say  G5deg  F.  at  night.  Plenty  of  air  on  mild  days 
is  advisable,  Avith  the  use  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush  to  aid  in  setting 
their  fruits.  They  Avill  ripen  right  up  to  March.  Where  a  large 
kitchen,  Avith  a  chef,  has  to  be  .supplied,  they  are  found  most 
useful  all  the  winter,  being  much  better  than  the  shelf-ripened 
fruits,  or  those  that  are  bought,  especially  for  .salads.  The 
variety  I  find  to  do  best  is  Camerons  No.  3  [?1.  The  colour  is 
all  that  can  be  de.sired,  Avith  finn,  juicy  flesh  and  very  feAv  seeds. — 
George  T.  Cara  ille,  Buncombe  Park  Gardens,  Helmsley,  Yorks. 

Apple,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Amongst  the  Apples  now  being  so  largely  sold  in  fruiterers’ 
shops  eA’eryAvhere,  is  the  Ribston  Pippin ;  and  of  a  surety  it  i.s 
not  the  least  attractive  of  them.  Smooth-skinned,  round,  about 
Sin  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  having  rich  crimson  cheeks,  the 
Ribston  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  flavoured  and  most 
productive  varieties  Ave  have.  It  is  usually  chosen  in  the  best 
all-round  dozen.  It  is  in  sea.son  from  November  till  January. 


American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

The  constitution  and  by-laAvs  Avith  the  announcement  of  the 
above  society  haA’e  been  i.ssued.  The  society’s  fir.st  meeting, 
Avith  scientific  programme,  Avill  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
A’ancement  of  Science,  December  28  to  January  2  next.  The 
date  has  not  yet  been  decided  on,  but  that  and  other  details 
Avill  be  duly  announced. 
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Societies. 


R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee, 


Nov.  29th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
I'Mt.S.  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Baker.  Saunders,  Chittenden,  Wors- 
<lell.  Holmes.  Massee,  Douglas,  and 
Nicholson  ;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boulger,  Ilcv.  G.  Henslow, 
lion.  See. 

Scientific  investigations  at  Wisleif. 
—Professor  Boulger  remarked  that 
it  Avould  be  a  comparatively  inex- 
p'cnsive  pi'ocedure  to  erect  a  Pine 
\vood  building  on  a  brick  foundation 
for  laboratory,  store-room,  cte.,  pro¬ 
bably  not  exceeding  £100  in  cost.  It 
was  proposed  to  add  this  suggestion 
to  the  memorial  to  the  council. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees. — Badly 
diseased  twigs  Avere  received  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury. 
They  proved  to  be  attacked  by 
Neetria  ditissima.  The  only  remedy 
suggested  by  Mr.  Massee  was  to 
j)rune  off  all  small  wood  and  burn 
it,  as  well  as  to  cut  out  diseased 
parts  of  boughs;  and  tar  the  places. 

Pear  shoots  diseased. — Specimen 
of  diseased  shoots  was  received  from 
the  Priory,  Eynsford,  Kent,  from 
Mr.  E.  D.  Till.  Mr.  Massee  sug- 


Apple,  Ribston  Pippin. 

The  Lair,  Hornsea,  led,  .staging  bloom.s  of  Marquis  V.  Venosta, 
Sensation,  Charle.s  Longloy,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  and  C.  J. 
Salter;  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  gr.  to  F.  W.  Jameson,  E.sq.,  Aston 
Hall,  North  Ferriby,  was  a  close  2nd,  liis  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis 
and  Lady  Hanliam  being  remarkable  for  finish  and  size.  In  the 
class  for  10  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Walker  was  l.st  with  excel¬ 
lent  examples;  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse,  North  Bar,  Beverley,  was 
a  close  2nd;  and  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gr.  to  G.  Tether,  Esq., 
Broxholm,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  was  a  good  third.  For  15  blooms, 
5  each  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  George  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Rundle, 
there  were  3  entries,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gr.  to  H.  Whitty,  Esq., 
Cottingham,  being  1st  ;  2iid,  Mr.  Anthony  Drewery,  gr.  to  N .  H. 
Franklin,  Esq.,  Cottingham.  Three  vases  of  decorative  brought 
out  a  keen  competition.  1.  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gr.  to  S.  L.  Hal¬ 
dane,  E.sq.,  Hull,  with  a  pretty  display;  2,  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  florist, 
Newdand,  Hull  ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Cottain,  Alma  Gardens,  C'ottingham. 
Five  Japs  one  variety  (7  entries).  1,  Mr.  George  Walker,  gr.  to 
C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  with  Mrs.  George  Mile- 
ham  ;  2,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gr.  to  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Broxholme. 
Anlaby  Road,  Hull.  Avith  Rev.  Douglas;  3,  Mr.  Anthony 
Drewery,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  C'ottingham,  Avith  Lady 
Hanliam.  There  Avero  6  competitors  in  the  class  for  20  blooms, 
in  not  less  than  four  varieties  and  the  premier  award,  a  ,sil\'er 
cup  and  cash  prize,  Avas  Avon  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhou.se.  Avho  had 
John  Agate  (the  premier  bloom  in  the  open  classes).  Mr.  C.  T. 
FloAA'er,  gr.  to  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Molescroft,  BeAmrley,  and 
Mr.  H.  Harvey  Avero  placed  thus  For  10  blooms  of  inemweds 
Mr.  C.  Jennings,  Avith  grand  blooms  led  ;  Mr.  J.  AV.  Backhouse 
AAas  2nd.  The  prizes  for  a  A'ase  of  5  blooms  of  any  one  variety 
of  Japanese,  Averc  aAvarded  to  Mr.  G.  Walker,  Mr.  H.  Harvey, 
and  Mr.  A.  Dreavery,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esep,  Cherry  Garths. 
Cottingham.  For  10  Anemone  blooms  3  entered,  and  l.st.  Mr. 
G.  Ch  C'oates,  gr.  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  Coltman  Street,  Hull; 
2,  Mr.  3.  AV.  Bearpark.  Ten  reflexed  blooms  (2  entries).  1, 
Mr.  Anthony  DrcAvery,  gr.  to'  AA’.  H.  Franklin.  Esq.,  C'herry 
Garth,  Cottingham;  2,  Air.  J.  AV.  Bearpark,  Hull.  Tivelve 
bunches  of  pompons  (5  entries).  1,  Air.  G.  C'.  Coates,  gr.  to 
S.  L.  Haldane,  Esen,  Coltman  Street,  Hull  ;  2,  Air.  AA".  Sinclair, 
gr.  to  H.  AAJiitty,  Esq.  ;  3.  Air.  Anthony  DroAA-ery,  gr.  to  AA’.  H. 
Franklin,  Esq.,  ('ottingham.  TAvelve  bunches  of  singh'S  (0 
entries).  1,  Air.  G.  ('.  Coates;  Air.  Anthony  DrCAvery  2nd;  3, 
Air.  N.  Sinclair.  Eight  classes  Avere  specially  ))rovidcd  for 
amateurs,  and  in  all  of  them  the  competition  Avas  keener  than 
usual,  notAvithstanding  the  change  that  AAas  made  in  the  method 
of  staging. 

Plants  (Open). — Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants. 
1,  Air.  G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  Avith  a  verv  light 
exhibit;  2,  Air.  AATiittaker.  Cliff  House.  Hull;  3.  G.  Thorpe 
Wilson.  Esq..  Brantingham  Thorpe.  Brough.  Air.  G.  C.  Coates, 
gr.  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esep,  Coltman  Strc'ct,  Hull,  was  1st  for  a 
mirror  panel  group  of  ( 'hrvsanthemums  and  other  plants;  Air. 
John  Foster,  inn.,  NeAA’Iand.  2nd.  Chrysanthemum  plants  .suit¬ 
able  for  table  decoration.  1.  Air.  G.  C.  Coates,  gr.  to  S.  L. 


the  following  procedure: 

The  twigs  are  attacked  by  a  fungus 
called  Fusieladium  pirinum.  All 
<iiseased  tAvigs  should  be  pruned,  and,  along  with  fallen  leaves  and 
fruit  lying  under  the  tree,  collected  and  burned.  It  Avould  be  an 
u'I\’antage  to  spray  the  tree  AAoth  Bordeaux  mixture  next  spring,  just 
after  the  leaf-buds  have  expanded.” 

E.vperiinen!s  for  commercial  purposes. — Air.  F.  Baker  reported  some 
results  of  his  experiments  and  observations  on  leguminous  plants.  For 
the  last  five  years  a  feAV  varieties  of  ga^iden  Peas,  field  Peas,  Runner 
Beans,  Vetches.  Sainfoin,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  N.O.have  been 
grOAvn  on  good  and  poor  soil  respectiA'ely,  parts  of  each  plot  being 
specially  aa-cII  tilled,  parts  dunged,  and  parts  treated  Avith  phosphatie 
and  potassic  fertilisers.  Strips  Avere  arranged  so  that  some  spots 
siiould  be  Avell  tilled,  and  also  ha\'e  a  dressing  of  all  the  fertilisers,  and 
other  spots  to  vary  from  nearly  the  same  treatment  to  the  poorest 
field  cultui’e.  Results  have  shoAvn  that  garden  Peas  and  Beans  cannot 
be  profitably  groAvn  in  very  poor  soil,  manured  solely  by  mineral 
fertilisers  ;  but  these  respond  Avell  to  tillage,  dung,  and  then  the 
minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  Amtehes,  field  Peas,  Sainfoin,  and  others 
of  the  older  plants  grown  on  the  farm  can  be  most  profitably  groAvn 
on  poor  soil,  manured  solely  Avith  minerals.  Dung  Avill  largely  increase 
the  yield  of  stem  and  leaf  in  all,  but  does  not  materially  increase  the 
yield  of  seed.  If,  therefore,  seed  be  required,  groAV  on  poor  chalky 
soil  Avithout  dung ;  but  if  fodder  is  required,  dung  may  Iac  profitably 
used  as  Avell  as  minerals.  The  experiments  also  shoAv  the  great  use  of 
the  A’etch  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  greatly  enriching  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cleaning  it  very  economically.  It  is  suggested  that  garden 
plants  having  been  for  many  generations  forced  to  an  unnatural  extent, 
are  not  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  different  conditions  of  soil.  &c. ; 
Avhercas  field  crops  Avliich  have  had  to  seek  for  food  to  a  lai'ge  extent, 
are  able  to  develop  specially  Avell-formed  roots,  Avhich  easily  absorb 
AA'ater  and  such  phosphatie,  potassic,  and  other  mineral  plant  foods  as 
are  available,  and  on  these  roots  are  developed  large  numbers  of 
nodules  by  means  of  Avhieh  an  ample  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
is  assimilated. 

Hull,  Kov.  i8tli  and  19tli. 

Like  tlio  Scottish  Horticultural  As.'^ociation  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Hull  Society  has  abolished  shoAA'boards  entirely  this  year,  and 
the  change  seems  to  have  met  Avith  aiAproval.  The  sIioav  arrange¬ 
ments  AA’ere  admirably  carried  out,  and  Air.  J.  Dixon  and  Lieut. - 
(.'olonel  R.  E.  Johnson,  the  hon.  secretaries,  may  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  perfoinned  their 
respective  duties.  The  group  clas-es  Avere  not  such  a  good  feature 
as  usual,  but  the  cut  blooms,  plants  in  pots,  and  table  decorations 
AAere  splendid.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  AA'ere  no  entries 
in  the  tAvo  largest  clas.ses.  viz.,  for  25  incurved  and  25  Japanese. 
AVhile  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  A'ase  classes,  their 
adoption  to  the  total  exclusion  of  cut  blooms  on  boards  prevents 
the  bc.st  competitors  from  a  distance  exhibiting,  for  naturally 
floAvers  on  long  stems  are  less  readily  carried  about. 

(’t;t  Blooms.— In  the  class  for  20  Japs  in  not  less  than  five 
varietic':,  there  AA'ere  five  competitors,  all  of  Avhom  staged 
r.ieritorious’y.  Air.  George  AValker,  gr.  to  C'.  E.  .A.  Lyon,  Esq.. 
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Haldane,  Esq.,  Hull,  with  an  excellent  group;  2,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  Worthing  Street,  Beverley  Road,  Hull. 

Aberdeen  ChrysanthemDin,  Nov.  20th  and  21st. 

The  annual  .show  was  held  on  the  dates  given,  and  was  very 
.successful,  there  being  700  entries.  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair  is  secre¬ 
tary.  Tho.se  staging  honorary  exhibits  wore  Messrs.  W.  Thoni- 
.son  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords,  near  Gala.shiels,  who  had 
a  display  of  Grapes  cut  from  Vines  which  have  been  heavily 
cropped  for  the  jiast  thirty-three  years,  and  these  Vines  were 
nourished  by  Thomson’s  Vine  manure.  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  had  a  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Potatoes  all  in 
tine  condition.  There  were  other  exhibits.  The  leading  prize 
for  a  semicircular  group  of  (lirysantheinums  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Proctor,  gr.  to  Sir  William  Henderson,  Devanha  Hou.se, 
Aberdeen;  2,  Mr.  F.  Munro,  Stoneywood  House;  Mr.  G.  Mait¬ 
land.  Woodside,  3rd.  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  Park,  carried  off  the 
premier  honours  for  12  vases  Japs,  12  varieties,  beating  Mr. 
W.  M.  Moil’,  Rosehaugh.  Ross-shire.  In  the  class  for  24  blooms 
in  12  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  Balmedie,  led;  2,  Mr.  John 
Grigor ;  and  the  3rd  by  Mr.  John  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle.  For 
18  Japs  in  9  varieties  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ed.  Joss,  Sunny- 
side  House,  Montro.se.  The  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  Frank  Fraser, 
Tillery  House,  Fdny  ;  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  G.  Barbour,  The  Knoll, 
Elgin.  Mr.  A.  Murray  had  the  best  12,  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
George  Jamieson.  Burton  Hall,  Loughborough;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
G.  G.  Stuart,  Aden  Hou.se,  Mintlaw.  In  the  class  for  12  in- 
curveds  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr.  George 
Jamieson.  For  (3  incurveds,  3  varieties,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Patterson,  Balmedie,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Pirie, 
Strichen  House,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Brebner,  Dalhebity,  Cults,  in 
the  order  named.  In  a  class  for  12  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  James  Smith,  Grantown-on-Spey,  took  the  lead,  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Sim,  Glenburnie,  Park,  and  Mr.  A.  Douglas, 
Kepple.ston. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  was  held  last  Wednesday 
week  in  London,  there  being  a  large  company  present,  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea.  After  having  proposed 
the  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  spoke  to  the  toast  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  said  how  gratified  he  was  at  having 
been  asked  to  become  president .  He  embraced  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour  done  to  him,  and 
then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  society’s  history. 
It  had  had  a  continuous  record  since  1846,  when  it  was  established 
as  the  Stoke  Newington  Chry.santhemum  Society.  Mr.  Robert 
James  was  the  founder  of  that  body,  and  of  the  original  members, 
two  were  alive  in  1896,  namely,  Arthur  Walkley  and  J.  George. 

In  those  early  day.s,  to>  raise  and  stage  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties  was  practically  an  impossibility  to  most  gardeners,  and 
a  class  for  twenty-four  only  drew  forth  two  competitors,  the 
Huttons,  father  and  son.  One  nurseryman  was  able  to  stage 
twenty-four  in  his  section  of  the  schedule. 

In  1862  and  1864  it  .seemed  that  things  were  becoming 
critical  (said  Mr.  Shea),  for  the  officers  were  presenting  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  chairman  (a  silver  snuffbox),  and  in  1864  the 
secretary  got  a  silver  cup.  Not  only  did  the  society,  however, 
survive  thi.s:  other  societies  caught  the  idea  too. 

In  1874  the  name  Avas  changed  to.  the  Stoke  Newington  and 
Hackney  Chry.santhemum  Society,  and  in  the  folloAving  year  to 
the  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum.  The  first  show,  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  was  in  1877,  and  a  year 
later,  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes  was  elected  secretai'y.  Then  in  1884 
came  the  most  important  change  of  any,  the  change  to  the  name 
it  still  bears,  and  the  .suggestion,  “by  a,  stroke  of  genius,”  was 
due  to  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  of  Swanley.  By  one  proclamation 
(continued  the  chairman)  we  annexed  the  British  Isles,  for  every¬ 
where  there  are  votaries  of  the  great  Autumn  Queen.  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  became  a  member  also  in  1884,  and  subsequently 
the  official  catalogue  was  published.  Lord  Brook  was  then 
president,  and  the  secretary  having  died.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.  These  were  milestones  in  the  journey; 
others  were  the  Jubilee  celebrations  in  1895,  the  Chrysanthemum 
Conference,  and  lastly  the  transfer  of  their  place  of  exhibition  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  rendered  them  homeless,  so'  to 
speak,  but  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  their  refuge.  The 
president  said  that  it  rests  Avith  the  committee  to  see  Avhat  the 
Crystal  Palace  means.  He  thought  it  a  crjdng  shame  that  in 
this  great  city  they  could  not  liaA'e  a  suitable  hall,  and  the  iieAv 
hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avould  be  too  small. 

The  foregoing  facts  Avere  the  direct  hi.stor.A' ;  the  indirect 
history  lay  in  the  deA^elopment  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  Avhat 
it  is  to-day.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Australia,  and  the 
IT.S.A.,  the  golden  ffoAA-er  is  increasingly  popular.  Mr.  Shea 
drew  attention  to‘  a  statement  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers 
Avhich  accused  the  large  Chrysanthemums  with  being  the  means 
of  depraving  public  taste.  “But  if  this  flower  has  grace,  finish, 
beauty,  colour,  Ac.,  is  mere  size  a  crime?”  he  asked,  in  accents 
of  reproach  and  surprise.  Is  there  a  deliberate  intention  in  the 


case  of  the  Rose  or  any  other  flower,  to  say,  Thus  far,  and  no 
further,  in  .size?  Mr.  Shea  thought  not;,  and  said  that  surely 
there  is  room  for  all  types  of  blooms.  He  called  on  Mr.  Canneil 
to  say  a  feAV  Avords. 

Mr.  Cannell  took  his  hearers  Avith  him  back  to  a  shoAv  at 
Stoke  NeAvington  in  1851,  Avhere  there  Avere  no  cut  floAvers,  so 
far  as  he  remembered,  and  only  a  foAv  large  plants.  Mr.  Cannell 
had  attended  all  the  shows  of  tlie  National.  In  1851  the  fashion 
Ava.s  all  for  incurved  varieties,  and  it  Avas  the  Stratford  people- 
Avho  first  brought  forward  the  Japs.  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  intro¬ 
duced  some  long-tassel  led  varieties  from  Japan,  and  these  Avere 
di.stributed.  All  the  varieties  of  to-day  had  come  from  the.se. 
Geo.  Rundle  (incurved)  came  into*  existence  in  1860;  and  George 
Gleniiy  Avas  another  of  the  oldest.  Mr.  Cannell  suggested  that 
it  Avould  afford  unbounded  interest  if  a  cla.S3  could  be  set  aside 
for  those  old  favourites  of  forty  years  ago  that  haA^e  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks.  This  concluded  the  tAvo  mest  interesting  speeches 
of  the  evening.  There  Avere,  hoAvever,  numerous  others  in 
connection  Avith  the  various  toasts.  The  shiekls,  cups,  and  medals 
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Avon  at  the  NoAmmber  show  were  presented  to  the  Avinners  of 
them.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Shea 
remarked  that  he  had  grown  his  plants  from  the  “  cutting  ”  to 
the  staging  of  a  first  prize  forty-eight  blooms  at  an  N.C.S.  shoAv. 
He  traced  his  progress  from  1886,  when  he  first  began  as  an 
exhibitor,  till  1891,  Avhen  he  gave  up.  The  meeting  broke  ui) 
about  11  o’clock. 

Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  Nov.  27th  and  28th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  spirited  society  Avas  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Dundee,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  Avas  equal, 
and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
entries  had  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  while  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  AAas,  generally  speaking,  little  if  any  behind  those 
of  much  larger  and  more  ambitious  exhibitions.  The  hall  and 
the  exhibition  seemed  to  suit  each  other  admirably,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  Avere  tasteful,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  A'i.sitor  the 
Avhole  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance.  The  principal 
competitors  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  Avere  Mr.  Beisant,  gr.  at 
Castle  Huntly,  and  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  gr.  at  Rossie.  These  two 
Avell-known  growers  met  at  Edinburgh,  Avhen  Mr.  Nicoll  gained 
the  much-coveted  leading  prize,  and  Mr.  Beksant  Avas  3rd.  At 
Dundee,  Mr.  Beisant  turned  the  tables  on  his  rival,  and  scored 
1st  in  both  the  leading  classes. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  12  vases  in  12  Amrieties,  3  blooms  of  each, 
Mr.  Betsant  Avas  fir.st  Avith  large,  fresh,  even  blooms.  The  most 
prominent  Avere  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Madame  Cadbur.v,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Barklev,  Elsie  Fulton,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Mrs.  MilehaiU. 
Mr.'  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  AA’as  a  close  2nd  Avith  similar  A'arieties, 
Madame  Cadbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  General  Penford,  and  Miss 
Florence  Mol.yneux  being  A'ery  conspicuous.  For  6  A'ases,  Mr. 
Adams,  St.  Clements,  Forfar,  Ava.s  1st  Avith  good,  fresh  blooms, 
containing  fine  Elsie  Fulton,  J.  R.  Fpton,  and  W.  R.  Church. 
Mr.  Buckbie,  of  Linfield,  West  Ferry,  AA’as  a  good  2nd.  For  24 
blooms  on  boards,  Mr.  Beisant  took  1st  place  with  very  handsome 
floAA'ers  of  leading  sorts;  Mr.  Nicoll  was  2nd;  and  Mr.  Camming, 
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rvlio  gained  2nd  place  at  Edinbnrgli  for  the  Scottish  champion 
c^ass,  was  a  very  creditable  3rd,  running  the  others  very  closely. 
For  18  blooms  in  3  separate  colours — white,  yellow,  and  purple 
or  mauve — IMr.  Bcisant  was  again  1st ;  and  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Ramornie,  2nd.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  12  blooms,  not  less 
than  G  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Higgins,  Anstruther,  was  1st  with  a 
very  pretty  stand,  closely  followed  by  Bailie  Melville,  Dundee, 
who  would  have  won  the  challenge  cup  if  he  had  obtained  premier 
place  this  time,  but  though  very  near  he  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  Better  luck  next  time,  worthy  Bailie! 

Vases  for  effect  are  always  well  shown  at  Dundee.  The  dozen 
vases  of  singles  shown  were  superior  to  anything  seen  this  season. 
Vases  of  undi.sbudd^d  blooms  were  also  good.  Baskets  and 
bouquets  were  beautifully  shown,  and  had  a  most  artistic  appear¬ 
ance.  A  display  for  effect  on  a  circular  table,  6ft  diameter,  of 
cut  flowers,  flowering  plants,  and  any  foliage  in  pots  or  cut. 
This  prize  brought  3  competitors,  and  arranged  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall  had  a  very  beautiful  effect.  First  position  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Fairweather,  gr.  to  Lord  Provost  Barrie.  The 
leading  features  were  cut  Chrysanthemums  and  Poinsettias, 
beautifully  relieved  with  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  other  foliage. 
Mr.  Beatts,  gr.,  Binroch,  was  2nd,  with  a  very  graceful  exhibit 
but  not  so  massive  as  the  other. 

Plants  were  fairly  numerous  and  of  fine  quality.  The  cla.ss 
for  G  pots  were  as  well  grown  as  any  we  have  seen  this  season. 
First  place  was  secured  by  Mr.  Scott,  Seathwood — N.C.S.  Jubilee 
and  Lady  Audrey  Buller  werever^y  fine  ;  2,  Mr.  Kinnear,  Fernbrae. 
In  a  class  for  G  plants  in  Gin  pots  Mr.  Beatts,  Binrock,  led  with 
Nellie  Pockett.  A  competition  for  plants  grown  by  juveniles 
was  very  intere.sting,  a  large  number  of  plants  were  shown  in 
this  class,  and  the  quality  was  very  good.  Of  miscellaneous 
plants  there  was  a  fair  show.  Table  plants  were  .specially  well 
done,  and  the  1st  prize  lot  in  a  competition  for  4  winter-blooming 
Begonias  in  Tin  pots  were  perfect.  The  grower  of  these  (Mr. 
Saunders)  deserves  the  highest  prai.se. 

Fruit  was  a  small  show  of  fair  quality.  Vegetables  were 
numerous  and  good.  The  1st  prize  collection  of  8  kinds  from 
Mr.  Kinnear,  Fernbrae,  were  fit  for  any  show.  All  wei’e  good, 
but  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Onions  specially  .so.  Other 
vegetables  in  separate  classes  were  well  shown. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — The  exhibits  of  the  local  trade 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  They  were  not  only 
numei’ous,  but  of  great  interest  and  attractivene.s.s,  and  in  beauty 
of  arrangement  excelling  the  exhibits  at  many  of  the  larger 
exhibitions.  The  most  popular  was  a  very  pretty  exhibit  of 
floral  designs  by  Messrs.  Laird  and- Sinclair,  Dundee.  They  had 
handsome  designs  of  a  lyre,  a  harp,  and  an  upright  cro.ss  of 
Violets  and  Roses.  There  were  also  a  number  of  very  pretty 
bouquets,  one  of  Daffodils  reminding  the  onlooker  that  spring, 
with  its  complete  change  of  flowers,  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  had  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  a  number  of  fl.oral  designs. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie’s  exhibit  was  characteristically 
well  arranged.  It  had  many  good  things,  but  their  splendid 
plants  of  a  very  rich  form  of  Salvia  splendens  were  most  promi¬ 
nent,  adding  a  brilliancy  to  the  whole  exhibition.  Other  plants 
were  al.so  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Storrie  as  the  special  products  of 
their  “  Invincible  ”  liquid  manure. 

Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  had  a  nice  exhibit  of  various  winter 
plants,  and  Mr.  Grossart  also  put  up  an  attractive  table  of  plants 
and  hand.some  floral  designs.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company, 
Ipswich,  exhibited  samples  of  their  well-known  manures  on  a 
table  richly  decorated  with  Palms  and  cut  Chry.santhemums. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  most  unpropitious  during  the 
two  days  of  the  show,  in  consequence  of  which  we  fear  the  money 
drawings  at  the  door  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of 
the  exhibition. — Northern  Scribe. 

Potatoes  at  the  Cattle  and  Root  Show,  Birmingham, 

De.spite  the  .somewhat  untoward  season.  Potatoes  were  re¬ 
markable  for  quality  throughout,  and  a  similar  remark  equally 
applies  to  the  Swedes  and  Mangolds.  In  the  ola.ss  for  the  be.st 
new  variety  of  Potato  not  yet  in  commerce  (12  tubers),  the  Duke 
of  Portland  was  accorded  the  l.st  prize  (£1)  for  an  unnamed, 
very  handsome,  smooth-.skinned  and  .small,  shallow-eyed  tuber 
variety  like  Sati.sf action.  The  2nd  prize  fell  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Parker, 
Scotforth,  Lancaster,  with  Duke  of  Lanca.ster.  For  the  most 
handsome  di.sh  of  any  variety  Messrs.  F.  Williams,  Thornbury, 
and  Benjamin  Parker,  Scotforth,  won  respectively,  each  with 
Satisfaction.  For  one  variety  (round),  Messrs.  F.  Williams  and 
S.  T.  Parker  each  won  with  Sati.sfaction.  For  one  variety  (long 
or  kidney  .shaped),  the  positions  of  the  last-named  winners  were 
reversed,  with  Satisfaction  and  Sensation  respectively.  In  the 
class  for  12  varieties  (1st  prize  £o),  the  veteran  exhibitor,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Wells,  Tysoe,  near  Kineton,  repeated  his  last  year’s  feat 
of  annexing  the  1st  prize  with  an  excellent  complement  of  British 
Queen,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Abundance,  Edgccote  Purple,  Satis¬ 
faction,  Up-to-Date,  Mr.  Bre.see,  Goldfinder,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Reading  Russet,  Webbs’  Goldfinder,  and  The  Dean,  every  dish 
of  which  was  as  perfect  as  Potatoes  need  be.  Mr.  B.  Parker  was 
2nd  and  3rd  ;  there  were  four  other  entrants. 


For  (3  varieties  Mr.  S.  Parker  won  with  fine  .specimens  of 
Satisfaction,  Peerless  Ro.se,  Lord  Roberts,  (’ramond  Blossom, 
Edgecote  Purple,  and  Sutton’s  Reliance;  2,  Mr.  D.  H.  Wells; 
and  3.  Mr.  B.  Parker.  For  4  varieties,  2  white  and  2  coloured, 
IMr.  F.  Milliams  was  l.st  with  Satisfaction,  Evergood  (a  model). 
Pink  Perfection,  and  The  Dean;  2,  Mr.  D.  H.  Wells;  and  3, 
Mr.  B.  Parker.  For  4  varieties  most  suitable  for  field  or  farm 
culture  (12  tubers  each),  Mr.  F.  Williams  was  to  the  front  with 
I  p-to-Date,  Satisfaction,  Ideal,  and  Evergood — altogether  a 
shapely  lot.  2,  IMr.  S.  T.  Parker  with  good  examples  of  Lord 
Roberts,  Reliance,  Cigarette,  and  Satisfaction.  Mr.  F.  Williams 
in  the  class  for  2  varieties  (kidney-shaped  or  long),  was  placed 
1st,  with  fine  examples  of  Satisfaction  and  Sen.sation;  2,  Mr.  O. 
Roberts,  Tarporley,  with  Ideal  and  Reliance  ;  3,  Mr.  B.  Parker. 
For  2  varieties  (round),  Mr.  F.  Williams  won  with  Satisfaction 
and  Pink  Perfection.  There  was  a  total  of  fifty-five  entries. 

South  Shields  and  Northern  Counties  Chrysanthemum. 

Xo\'.  25th  and  26th. 

This  very  popular  exhibitiori  is  another  instance  that  in  the 
North  the  growth  and  admiration  of  the  Chiysanthemiim  is  not 
on  the  downward  grade.  There  are  good  men  at  the  helm,  and 
a  body  of  enthusiastic  workers,  who  each  and  all  combine  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sinew.s,  and  carry  out  the  work  in  a  most  laudable 
mariner  The  bouquets  and  epergne.s  are  always  a  great  feature 
at  South  Shields,  and  this  year  tliej'  were  better  than  ever.  A 
whole  table  down  the  centre  of  the  spacious  liall  of  the  Royal 
Assembly  Rooms  rvas  filled  with  magnificent  exhibits,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son-s,  Coventry,  again  enter- 
ing  the  list,  and  dividing  honours  with  the  northern  champion, 
Mr.  Jas.  Summers,  of  Sunderland.  The  very  choicest  Orchidis 
and  other  flowers  were  used  in  the  arrangements.  The  cut 
blooms  of  Japs  and  incurveds  were  generally  well  up  to  the 
standard.  The  colour  was  bright  and  clean.  '  The  vase  clastses 
were  represented  only  by  two  or  three  small  exhibits.  Perhaps 
the  executive  may  be  able  to  find  room  another  year  for  a.  good 
prize  for  large  flowers  in  vases,  as  Edinburgh, '  Hull,  and  the 
N.C,S.,  do,  and  which  is  now  becoming  popular  with  most 
societies,  although  it  cannot  justly  be  said  with  all  exhibitors. 

Five  silver  cups  were  offered  in  addition  to  valuable  mcney 
prizes.  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  won  the  1.5  guinea  cup  offered  for  3G 
Japs  against  nine  competitors,  with  a  very  bright  stand  of  good 
quality.  This  is  the  second  consecutive  win,  and  thus  become.s 
his  property.  In  this  stand  there  was  a  fine  bloom  of  Airs. 
F.  W.  Vallis,  measuring  9in  by  lOin.  This,  and  a  fine  bloom  of 
F.  S.  Vallis  in  another  exhibit,  were  selected  as  the  two  best 
Japs  in  the  show,  and  after  consultation,  in  which  all  four  judges 
took  part,  the  blccm  of  Airs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  was  aAvarded  the 
prenuer  irlace. 

Cut  Blooms;  Japs. — For  36  in  18  varieties,  1st  prize  (bj^  the 
President  of  the  Society,  James  Readhead,  Esq.,  J.P.),  and  £G 
in  cash  (£5,  £3,  and  £1  10s.),  w'ent  to  F.  S.  Vallis,  B^omham, 
Chippenham,  with  Airs.  F.  W.  A'allis,  Airs.  Hummeir,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  President  Viger,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mafeking  Hero,  Aldme. 
HerreAvege,  W.  R.  Church,  Kimberley,  Mrs.  Whereas,  J.  Penford, 
Suzie,  and  J.  H.  Silsbury,  amongst  others.  Air.  G.  E.  Thomas,  gr. 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  Avas  a.  very  good 
2nd  -  Avith  a  bright,  solid  stand;  3rd,  Mr.  Jennings,  gr.  to  F.  W. 
Jamieson,  Esq.,  Aston  Hall,  North  Ferriby ;  4th,  Air.  James 
Hardcastle,  gr.  to  S.  C.  Salkeld,  Esq.,  Holm  Hill,  Dalston, 
Carlisle.  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
Mulgrave  Castle,  Whitby,  and  Mr.  G.  AlacDougall,  gr.  to  H. 
Pease,  Esq.,  Arcot  Hall,  Dudlejq  also  exhibited  good  stands,  only 
a  point  or  tAvo  behind  the  others. 

In  the  class  for  18  Japs,  Mr.  Vallis  Avas  again  1st  Avith  a 
stand  of  his  usual  quality  ;  2nd,  Air.  J.  Corbett,  AA’ith  a  good  lot ; 
3rd,  Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas.  For  12  Japs  Air.  Vallis  Avas  again  1st  ; 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  2nd;  Avith  Air.  SpoAvart,  gr.  to  J.  White,  Esq., 
Loav  Fell,  3rd. 

Incurveds. — In  the  class  for  36,  in  18  varieties,  for  Avhich  Air. 
Alex  Purvis  offered  a  five-guinea  challenge  cup,  and  £6  in  money 
(other  prizes  of  £4,  £2,  and  £1),  tAvo  very  even  stands  AAere 
staged.  The  finst  AA’ent  to  Air.  Jennings  for  a  stand  of  blooms 
even  and  fresh.  The  best  being  Mr.  J.  Agate,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Aliss  Southam,  Hainvell  Glory,  Chas.  Curtis,  Lady  Isobel.  Golden 
Empress,  Win.  Higgs,  Miss  E.  SeAvard  (Amry  good),  and 
F.  Southam.  Second  prize  to  Air.  Thomas,  for  a  stand  that 
contained  some  very  fine  blooms  in  his  back  row.  Air.  Thomas 
AA’as  more  fortunate  in  another  cla.-s  for  incurA’eds,  being  1st. 
The  classes  for  amateurs  and  local  exhibitors  Avere  A\  ell  contested, 
and  contained  many  very  creditable  exhibits.  Air.  T.  N.  Alexander 
offering  a  five-guinea  cup  for  18  Japanese,  u  ith  £1  10s.  in  money 
for  18  Japanese,  Avbich  Avas-  Avon  by  Air.  T.  Reay. 

Group's. — For  a  group  of  Chi*>’santhemum.s  and  other  foliage 
plants.  Air.  C.  F.  Sutcliffe  offered  a  silver  cup,  A-alue  £5  5s.,  Avith 
a  money  prize  of  £5.  1st  prize.  (Other  prizes  of  £4,  £2.  and  £1). 
The  cuj)  Avas  Avon  by  Air.  T.  Pattison,  gr.  to  W.  C.  Gray,  EKcp. 
West  Hartlepool,  Avith  an  undulated  group  that  contained  some 
choice  Orchids,  and  shoAved  much  taste  in  the  arrangements. 
The  2nd  Avent  to  last  year’s  Avinner,  Mr.  Geo.  AlacDouga'l,  avIio 
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had  the  heaviest.  Chrysanthemums,  but  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
flowers  and  a  lack  of  finish  in  the  front  part  of  the  group.  Mr. 
Tho.s.  Reay  was  3rd,  with  a  bright  bank  of  flowers. 

Bouquets  and  Epebgnes. — As  previously  mentioned,  these  are 
.'-pecial  features  at  South  Shields.  The  display  created  a  great 
attraction  to  the  v’ery  large  body  of  visitor's.  In  addition  to  the 
1st  prize  of  £2.  for'  a  bouquet,  an  additional  special  prize  of 
£2  2.S.  is  offered.  Messre.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  were  1st 
with  a  very  liglit  and  elegant  arrangement  in  their  well-known 
style;  2,  Mr.  Ja.s.  Summers,  florist,  Sunderland,  whose  group 
was  heavy  in  the  body;  3,  Miss  Dora  Summei's;  4,  Mr.  Webster, 
Sunderland.  In  the  co.i’responding  class  for  a  bridal  bouquet, 
Mr.  Jas.  Summers  was  1st,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  following 
very  closely.  For  an  epergne,  Mr.  T.  Pattison,  M’est  Hartlepool, 
was  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Summei’s  2nd.  For  a  Chry.santhemum 
epergne,  Mr.  T.  Battensby,  Blaydon,  was  1st.  The  other  local 
classes  for  epergnes  were  very  creditable.  For  ladies’  sprays  and 
buttonholes  IMe.^srs.  Perkins'  and  Sons,  G.  Hilliar  (Darlington), 
J.  Summers,  and  T.  Battensby  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors. 

The  show  of  vegetables  in  the  ba'-ement  of  the  hall  was  a  very 
fine  one,  but  the  fruit,  as  in  other  places  this  year,  was  scarce. 

A  very  effective  collection  of  Celovsias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  plants  was  staged  in  front  of  the  orchestra  by  Me.s3rs. 
Clibran  and  Son,  and  a  table  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  in 
vases,  came  from  G.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone,  Leicester.  Others 
contributed  non-competitive  groups. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr.  Bernard  Cowan,  F.R.H.S.,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Binks,  Mr.  Alex.  Purvis  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Stout 
(chairmen  of  committees),  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Reed  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Walton,  Hon.  Treasurers,  much  of  the  success  of  the  show  is  due  ; 
and  the  staging  was  ably  caried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson  and 
hlr.  A.  C-.  Wood.  The  'judges  ivere  :  For  cut  bloonrs — Messrs. 
J.  W.  Moorman,  Victoria  Park.  London ;  C.  Orchard,  Bembridge, 
I.-^le  of  Wight;  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Thompson,  gr.  to  Sir  Lindsay 
W'ood,  Bart.,  Chest er-le-Street,  and  Mr.  R.  Robson,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Blythe  Park. — C.  O. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
December  1,  in  Dowell’s  Rooms.  There  was  a  very  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members,  and  after  the  nomination  of  nineteen  life  and 
over  a  score  of  ordinary  members,  BIr.  Smale,  gardener  Blackford 
Park,  Edinburgh,  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “  Hybrid 
Strejjtocarpi  and  their  Culture.”  Blr.  Smale  began  his  remarks 
with  an  account  of  the  introdTiction  of  the  various  species  of 
Strcptocarpus  and  their  hybridisation,  mentioning  that  Me.ssrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  been  the  first  in  the  trade  to  introduce 
the  present  race  of  hybrids.  Mr.  Smale  then,  in  a  lucid  and  very 
interesting  Avay,  described  his  practice  in  raising  and  cultivating 
from  seed,  from  cuttings,  and  from  division  of  the  roots.  Mr. 
Smale’s  paper  was  highly  instructive,  and  was  listened  to  with 
the  greatest  interest.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  taken 
part  in  by  Mr.  Comfort,  Mr.  "Whyttock,  Blr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Lament 
and  others.  A  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Smale. 

Exhibits  were  not  numerous,  but  were  very  attractive.  Mr. 
Wood,  gardener,  Oswald  Hou.se,  sent  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  with  about  twenty  blooms.  Mr.  Smale 
exhibited  (in  illustration  of  his  paper)  a  beautiful  vase  of 
Streptocarpi,  very  varied  in  colour.  Blr.  Davie,  seedsinan,  Had¬ 
dington,  exhibited  specimens  of  his  new  Potatoes — Dunion,  King 
Loth,  and  Warrior.  Mr.  Todd,  florist,  Shandwick  Place, 
('xhibited  a  very  handsome  vase  of  Souvenir  d’un  Amie,  grown 
for  decorative  purposes ;  also  a  very  beautiful  vase  of  forced 
Daffodils. 

After  a  short  statement  as  to  the  financial  results  of  the  recent 
highly  successful  exhibition,  it  was  agreed  that  next  year’s 
Chrysanthemum  Show  be  held  on  November  17,  18,  and  19,  1904. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  present  session 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  ult.,  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  We.stminster ; 
flapt.  D.  Wilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Blill  and  Air.  R.  G.  K.  Lempfert  gave  an  elaborate 
and  intere.sting  paper  on  “The  Great  Dustfall  of  February. 
1903,  and  its  Origin.”  From  the  maps  exhibited  it  appears 
plain  that  the  dust  reported  on  February  21  or  22  fell  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  .\nglesey  to  Ip.swich,  except  in  parts  of  North  Corn¬ 
wall,  Somerset,  Wilts  and  mid  Wales. 

The  du.st  usually  attracted  attention  either  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  yellow  haze,  like  a  London  fog,  or  as  a  reddish-yellow 
powder  lying  thickly  on  trees  and  roofs.  The  fall  was  often 
accompanied  by  temperatures  considerably  above  the  average 
and  by  remarkably  low  relative  humidities.  In  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  compovsition  of  the  dust  threw  any  light  on  its 
origin,  about  fifty  samples  were  submitted  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  examined  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Flett.  In  addition  to  the 


coarser  particles,  all  the  .samples  contained  a  very  fine  grained 
reddish  clay,  the  particles  of  which  were  too  minute  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  mincralogically.  This  clay  was  certainly  derived  from 
some  source  beyond  the  Briti.sh  Isles,  bub  it  was  not  di.stinctive 
enough  to  afford  much  evidence  as  to  its  place  of  origin.  Maps 
have  been  constructed  showing  the  distribution  of  the  dust  and 
the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  over  the  xjeriod  when  it 
appeared.  These  form  the  basis  of  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Lempfert 
as  to  tile  place  of  origin  and  the  direction  of  travel  of  the  air 
which  was  passing  over  We.stern  Europe  at  the  time  in  question. 

The  trajectories  of  the  air  which  reached  the  southern  half 
of  England  can  be  traced  backwards  in  a  south-westerly  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores,  but  here  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  finally  to  the  south-east,  and  is  carried  back  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  The 
authors  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  there  is  rea.son  to  believe 
that  the  air  which  reached  the  southern  half  of  England  on  the 
22nd  started  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa  on  the  19th, 
and  they  consider  this  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  African 
origin  of  the  dust,  and  of  its  having  travelled  to  North-west 
Europe  by  a  path  not  very  different  from  that  indicated  by  the 
trajectories. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens. 

Opex  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Meti’opolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lanca.ster  Gate,  W.,  the 
Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue,  Vice-Chainnan,  presiding,  a  communi¬ 
cation  'was  received  from  the  recently  formed  Midlands  Re¬ 
afforesting  Society,  and  it  was  agreed  to  express  the  warm 
sympathy  of  the  association  with  this  movement-  for  planting 
with  trees  the  ugly  waste  heaps  which  occupy  so  large  an  area 
of  the  “Black  Country.”  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  Metropolitan 
Boi’ough  Councils  to  co-operate  in  appealing  to  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  whereby 
it  was  held  that  buildings  could  be  erected  upon  the  boundaries 
of  a  public  recreation  ground,  thereby  depriving  it  of  .sunlight 
and  air,  instead  of  being  set  back  a  reasonable  distance  therefrom, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  ground  were  privately  owned. 

It  was  stated  that  the  London  School  Board  were  arranging 
to  acquire  Wyclift'e  Chapel,  Stepney,  and  the  extensive  disused 
burial  ground  belonging  to  it,  for  school  purposes,  which  might 
lead  in  the  future  to  the  appropriation  of  this  valuable  space  for 
building  purposes  in  contravention  of  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Acts,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Board  to  choose  some  more 
suitable  site  for  a  school,  and  one  which  would  be  free  from 
this  objection.  Correspondence  was  read  with  the  London 
County  Council  in  reference  to  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  built  upon,  the  Council  feeling 
unable  to  contribute  to  the  oast  of  purchase  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  price.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the-  proposals  of  the 
Council  for  securing  the  preservation  of  London  square  gardens 
and  similar  enclosures,  inasmuch  as  the  association  had  been 
instrumental  in  acquiring  and  laying  out  some  twenty  grounds 
of  this  character,  which  ithe  public  now'  enjoy,  but  .since  the 
Council  had  become  a  purcha.ser  at  building  values,  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  acquire  such  .sites  by  negotiation  as  heretofore. 

It  was  decided  to  await  the  embodimenti  of  the  proposals  in 
a  Bill  before  expressing  an  opinion  thereon.  Progress  w’as  re¬ 
ported  with  regard  to  schemes  for  acquiring  an  extension  to 
Hamp.stead  Heath,  Springfield  Estate,  ; Upper  Clapton,  and  the 
Norfolk  Square  area,  Islington.  Proposals  for  tree  planting  in 
Bedford  Row,  W.C.,  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea,  St.  Thomas’s 
Street,  S.E.,  Brixton  Road,  St.  George’s  and  St.  Saviour’s 
Churchyards,  Battersea,  were  agreed  to,  and  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  to  preserve  the 
triangular  space  in  Lambeth  Palace  Road.  Schemes  for  dealing 
with  churchyards  in  Poplar  and  Stratford,  West  Square,  South¬ 
wark,  and  many  other  sites  were  under  consideration. 

Wargrave  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  object  of  this  show’  is  referred  to  under  “  Reader.s’  Views.” 
In  this  place  we  furnish  a  short  report.  A.  B.  Gill,  E.sq.  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Pope)  had  a  very  effective  group  of  foliage  plants.  Mr. 
M.  Brodie,  gr.  to  S.  Platt,  Esq.,  showed  a  large  bank  of  Chry.s- 
anthemums.  Mr.  T.  Powell,  gr.  to  Blrs.  Noble,  had  a  large 
group  of  specimen  stove  plants.  Blr.  A.  McKenzie,  gr.  to  Mrs. 
Groves,  a  group  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  G.  Wicks,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  splendid  table  cf 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  Palms,  Cyclamens,  and  Fern.'. 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  gr.  to  Captain  Coleridge,  a  large  table  of  well- 
grown  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  Begonias.  Air. 
Turnham,  gr.  to  W.  H.  Barber,  Esq.,  filled  a  large  space  with  cut 
Chry.santhemums  in  vases.  Mr.  Bazoly,  Twyford  Nurseries,  sent 
a  group  of  Succulents  and  a  harp  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
Priest,  gr.  to  J.  Tarbutt,  Esq.,  a  table  of  foliage  plants.  Air. 
Goddai'd,  gr.  to  C.  S.  Henry,  E.sq.,  a  long  table  of  well-grown 
Primulas,  Chry.santhemums,  Cyclamens,  Ferns.  Air.  Strachen, 
gr.  to  Lady  Donaldson,  a  splendid  exhibit  of  cut  Chrysanthemum ' 
arranged  with  gras.ses.  From  Park  Place  came  ba.skets  of  Lilies, 
fruits,  berries,  foliage,  lyre  of  Bougainvillea,  new'  Potatoes,  Ac. 
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Mr.  Stanton  made  a  novel  exhibit  in  autumn  tints,  also  .skeleton 
leaves  and  fruit  on  velvet.  Lady  M.  Mackenzie’s  gardener  put 
up  4  vases  of  cut  blooms.  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  G.  Wicks  .staged 
some  fine  examples  of  Grapes  and  Apples.  Mr.  T.  Ha.skett,  gr. 
to  J.  W.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  staged  a  large  collection  of  vegetables; 
also  Messrs.  Strachen  and  Wicks.  From  Mr.  Dixon  came  a  table 
of  fretwork  done  in  .spare  moments. — J.  Botley. 

Reading  Gardeners. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  2oth  ult.,  the 
president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presiding  over  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  The  subject  for  tlie  evening  was  “  The  Seeding 
of  Chrj'.santhemums  in  England,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pole- 
Routh,  Oakfield,  Reading.  The  paper  proved  to  be  a  very 
intere.sting  one,  and  a  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
pre.sident,  Messrs.  Barnes.  Bas.sel,  Alexander,  Wilson,  Wicks, 
Dore,  Judd,  Stanton,  Neve,  Exler,  Tufnall,  and  Winsor  took 
part.  The  exhibits  were  a  feature  of  the  meeting.  Honorary  : 
Group  of  .seedling  Chrysanthemums,  several  of  the  plants  carry¬ 
ing  large  blooms,  by  Mr.  Pole-Routh  ;  seedling  Chrysanthemum 
plants  by  the  president ;  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  (24 
vases)  raised  from  .seed  sown  in  January,  1903,  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  ;  two  specimen  plants  of  Daphne  indica  growing  on  their 
own  roots,  and  a  vase  of  Ranunculus  by  Mr.  Harris,  The  Gardens, 
Mapledurham  House.  For  the  certificate,  24  table  plants,  by 
Mr.  Wynn,  The  Gardens  ,“  Samoa,”  Reading.  The  plants  were 
well  grown,  and  the  certificate  was  awarded. 


- - 

Manures. 


Phosphates  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  old-time  gardener,  the  value  of  dung  obtained  from 
various  sources  was  usually  estimated  by  its  appearance,  and  the 
ob.servant  faculties  cf  those  thoroughly  practical  men  usually 
enabled  them  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  various  materials  at  command,  in  regard  to  their  suitability 
for  the  culture  cf  the  majority  of  crops.  Modern  scientific 
research  has,  however,  enabled  us  to  gain  a  far  better  knowledge 
of  the  principal  constituents  of  manures,  and  of  their  effect 
when  applied  separately,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  developing  more  economical  methods  of  manuring.  It 
i.s  now  generally  understood  that  nitrate  promotes  growth  and 
increased  vigour;  phosphate,  fruitfulness  and  early  ripening,  and 
the  latter  also'  ensures  firmness  of  texture  in  the  growth  of  trees 
and  crops.  Potash  increases  the  store  of  sugar,  and  therefore 
improves  the  quality  of  fruits. 

The  cultivator  whothoroughly  grasps  these  principles  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  manure  effectively,  yet  economically,  than  one 
who  regards  manures  of  all  descriptions  as  being  so  much  material 
for  promoting  growth  of  some  kind  or  other.  This  lack  of 
definite  knowledge  was  formerly  undoubtedly  the  gi’eatest  factor 
in  causing  practical  men  to  look  upon  dung  as  being  the  best  of 
all  manures,  and  al.so  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  trees 
and  crops  which  grew  too  .strongly  when  dung  wasapirlied,  should 
have  manure  withheld  entirely.  Because  heavy  dressings  of 
dung  caused  young  fruit  trees  to  groTvV  too  strongly,  many  became 
imbibed  Avith  the  idea  that  fruit  trees  generally  required  no 
manure,  and  that  idea  Avas  to  a  great  extent  contributary  to  the 
])roduction  of  the  inferior  samples  of  fruit  .seen  on  starved  trees. 
Old  trees,  Avlien  bearing  goctl  crops,  are  undoubtedly  benefited 
by  heavy  dres.sings  of  farmyard  manure  ;  but  there  are  other  trees 
Avhich,  although  groAving  .strongly,  may  be  improved  and 
rendered  more  fruitful  by  the  application  cf  one  of  the  con- 
.stituents  AA  hich  gO‘  to  form  a  complete  manure.  The  great  fault  of 
dung  as  a  manure  for  fruit  trees  is  that  AA'lien  using  it  Ave  cannot 
apply  the  constituents  separately,  therefore  in-.some  cases  trees 
receive  an  additional  quantity  of  Avhat  they  have  already  had 
too  much.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  nitrate. 
Although  there  can  be  no  growth  made  unless  the  three  plant 
foods  aboA'e  recorded  be  present  in  the  soil,  it  is  nevertheless 
po.ssiblc  for  the  presence  of  too  much  nitrate  to  cause  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  improperly  developed,  hardened  tissue;  and  then  the 
result  is  strong,  unripened  Avood. 

The  value  of  2ffio.sphatos  in  fruit  culture  has  not  received  the 
attention  from  practical  groAvers  that  it  .should,  and  a  much  freer 
use  of  some  form  of  phosphatic  manure  Avould,  I  am  convinced, 
benefit  fruit-groAA-ers  in  this  country  immen.sely.  We  must  not 
attribute  all  the  failures  this  year  to  the  spring  frosts,  for  un¬ 
ripened  Avood  Avhich  produced  imperfectly  developed  floAvers,  AAas 
also  largely  a  contributary  cause,  and  regular  efforts  should  be 
made  to  ensure  the  production  of  the  right  kind  of  Avood  in  the 
future.  Trees  have  this  year  made  a  great  amoiint  of  .strong 
groAvth  on  account  cf  the  heavy  rains  and  the  absence  of  fruit  to 
check  groAvth  :  and  although  a  thorough  thinning  of  the  branches 
at  once  may  do  something  to  assist  the  Avcod,  other  means  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  right  type  of  groAA’th  next  year.  'Pho 


application  of  phosphates  to  trees  Avhich  have  groAvn  strongly 
AAill  do  much  good  in  this  respect. 

On  stiff  land,  basic  slag,  apjslied  at  the  rate  of  6oz  jAer  square 
yard  to  the  surface  soil  beneath  such  trees,  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend,  Avill  undoubtedly  prove  advantageous.  On  lighter  soils, 
superphosiAhate  .should  be  applied  early  in  siiring  at  the  rate  of 
4oz  to  Goz  per  yard,  this  to  be  precedetl  by  a  dressing  of  lime  or 
chalk  during  the  autumn,  because  the  “super”  makes  a  great 
demand  on  the  lime  in  the  soil.  The  tAvo  forms  of  phosphatic 
manures  are  the  most  economical  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  Avhen 
a  bone  phosphate  i.s  preferred,  steamed  bone  flour  should  be 
used. 

In  many  gardens  Avhere  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  Red  Currants 
often  groAv  far  too  strongly  to  be  profitable,  and  I  knoAV  of  .some 
instances  in  Avhich  they  have  been  uprooted  because  of  their 


Raphiolepis  ovata. 


unfruitfulness.  If,  however,  they  are  summer  pruned,  and 
dressed  Avith  jihosphate  annually,  the  strongest  groAA’ers  may  bo 
brought  into  a  .satisfactory  condition.  ■  This  Amluable  bush  fruit 
succeeds  splendidly  in  a  strong  soil  aa  here  the  roots  can  force  their 
AA  ay  betAA'een  the  fragments  of  stones  intermixed  AA'ith  earth. 
Under  such  conditions  the  groAvth  made  is  short-jointed  and 
fruitful,  probably  OAving  to  the  large  amount  of  phosphates  .such 
soils  contain. — tl.  D. 


Raphiolepis  ovata. 

The  Indian  HaAvthorn  blooms  in  June,  and  its  floAvers  much 
resemble  a  Cratajgus.  The  foliage  is  ovate,  stiff,  and  shining ; 
indeed,  very  handsome.  The  genus  is  Chine.se,  and  not  quite 
hardy  Avith  us,  though  in  sheltered  gardens  R.  ovata  succeeds 
out  of  doors.  It  is  Avcll  Avorth  a  tiX*  , 
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Trees  of  the  Bible. 

(Concluded  from  n.  402.) 

The  Poplar,  I  think,  is  noticed  once  or  twice,  and  this  is 
probably  the  white  specievs  ;  while  the  Ash,  from  which  idols  and 
graven  images  were  made,  was  not  an  ordinary  Ash  tree — which 
does  not  grow  in  the  Holy  Land — but  either  the  Pine  or  what 
is  termed  the  Manna  Ash  [which  u  an  Ash. — Ed.]  Two  imported 
woods  referred  to  on  several  occasions  are  the  Alniug,  which  was 
brought  in  during  Solomon’s  time  for  building  purposes  and  for 
manufacturing  into  musical  instruments,  and  may  be  assumed  to 
be  tlie  Sandal  Wood  of  India;  and  Ebony,  which  was  a  hard 
woo-d  brought  over  as  merchandise  also  from  India  to  Tyre. 

Few  other  trees  remain  to  be  treated  of.  Among  the 
remainder,  however,  we  hear  of  the  Chestnut,  which  is  again  a 
misnomer,  being  the  Plane  tree,  and  which  grew  in  some  pro¬ 
fusion  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  true  Chestnut  probably 
not  being  existent  in  Palestine,  and  the  Cypress  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah  as  a  forest  tree,  and  used  for  idols.  It  was  doubtless  a 
Juniper,  which  grew  round  about  Lebanon.  It  was,  however, 
not  the  same  as  the  Juniper  mentioned  in  another  place,  uhich 
was  apparently  a  kind  of  Broom,  growing  in  the  wilderness  about 
Sinai,  and  under  one  of  which  Elijah  is  stated  to  have  lain  dovm. 
Another  bush  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  was  the  Acacia, 
supposed  to  represent  the  burning  bush.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
a  thorny  shrub  and  very  abundant.  There  is  a  scant  reference 
or  so  to  the  Willow,  which  was  the  Babylonian  or  Weeping 
\\hllow,  and  was  met  with  as  its  nature  demands,  as  at  the 
present  day,  by  the  side  of  brooks,  rivers,  and  watercourses. 
Thus  Isaiah  talks  of  “  springing  up  as  a  Willow  by  the  water.” 
The  Sycamine,  it  is  thought,  was  the  common  Mulberry  tree. 

We  have  now — with  a  passing  mention  of  the  Apple  (really 
Apricot),  the  Pomegranate,  and  the  Nut  (that  in  Song  of  Solomon 
being  the  Walnut,  cultivated  by  the  Jews  for  its  fruit) — only  to 
deal  with  the  two  highly  and  extensively  cultivated  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing  trees,  the  Fig  and  the  Date.  The  former  was  in  that 
country  and  in  those  days,  a  very  necessary  food,  being  an  article 
of  diurnal  consumption  both  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  was  an 
emblem  alike  of  security  and  prosperity.  To  dwell  under  one’s 
own  Fig  tree  was  indeed  quite  the  respectable  and  correct  thing, 
according  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  a  curious 
fruit,  having  at  certain  times  the  produce  of  two  seasons  uiron 
its  branches  at  one  and  the  same  time.  _ 

Lastly  and  in  conclusion,  there  is  the  Date  Palm,  that 
beautiful  and  fruitful  tree  which  grows  with  its  feet  in  the  cool, 
moist  earth,  and  its  stately  head  in  the  burning  sun.  “To 
flourish  like  the  Palm  ”  was  apparently  an  axiom  of  extreme 
well  being.  Its  delicate  fruit  needs,  of  course,  no  deiscription 
here.  Its  day  and  generation,  however,  like  .so  much  in  that  sad 
and  retrograde  land,  with  her  bygone  history  and  former  pro¬ 
sperous  soil,  is  now  but  a  tale  of  the  past,  for  however  flourishing 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  JeAVS,  the  Palm  is  now  practically 
extinct  in  that  country. — J.  A.  Caknegie-C’heales. 


The  Price  of  Flowers. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  a  young  English  doctor  Avent  on 
his  honeymoon  trip  to  SAvitzerland.  He  and  his  bride  sj)ent 
their  holidays  midst  the  mountain  scenery,  and  they  gathered 
the  floAvers  and  Alpine  plants  from  each  mountain  peak  they 
climbed,  as  a  memento  of  their  sojourn.  On  the  last  day  of 
their  honeymoon  the  bride’s  attention  Avas  attracted  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  clump  of  Alpine  Anemone,  Avhose  starry  blo.ssoms  .shone 
conspicuously  upon  the  snoAV  and  hoar  fro.st  of  a  rock  that  formed 
the  summit  of  the  peak  they  Avere  ascending.  Anxious  to  please 
his  bride,  the  gentleman  scaled  the  rock,  but  just  as  he  Avas  in 
the  act  of  plucking  the  Anemone  the  thin  cru.st  of  earth  on 
which  they  grew  slipped,  and  he  Avas  precipitated  into  the 
crevasse  of  a  glacier  that  yaAvned  on  the  other  side.  No  one 
could  fall  from  such  a  height  and  live.  It  Avas  impossible  even 
to  recover  the  body,  but  the  guides  told  the  heart-broken  lady 
that  in  the  process  of  time  the  glacier  Avould  de.scend  into  the 
A'alley,  and  it  AA’ould  then  be  possible  to  recover  the  corpse.  A 
calculation  Avas  made  (continues  the  “  Daily.  Express  ”)  as  to  the 
time  the  glacier  Avould  take  to  descend,  and  the  bride  made  her 
home  in  the  little  Alpine  village  at  its  foot,  and  resolved  to  Avait 
this  terrible  home-coming  of  her  beloved  one.  For  over  thirty 
long  years  she  Availed  and  Avatched  the  sIoav  but  inevitable  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  glacier  that  Avas  bringing  her  loved  one’s  body  to  her. 
Two  years  ago  her  patience  Avas  reAvarded.  The  glacier  descended 
as  the  guides  predicted,  and  crystallised  in  the  ice  Avas  found 
the  bodv  of  her  husband,  still  clasping  the  Anemones  in  his  hand. 
It  i§  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  Alpine  plant  that  has 
not  been  resironsible  for  some  terrible  tragedy. 


The  Age  of  Worker  Eees. 

One  is  frequently  asked  :  Hoav  long  does  a  bee  live.P  Not  long 
ago  I  Avas  drving  some  bees  for  an  old  farmer,  avIio  gravely  told 
me  he  had  had  those  bees  thirty  years.  It  is  easier  to  imagine 
his  utter  astonishment  than  to  describe  it  Avhen  I  informed  him 
that  probably  there  A\as  not  a  bee  of  any  description  that  Avas  in 
the  hive  the  previous  summer.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  age 
that  Avorkers  Avill  live  to,  in  the  summer,  in  the  folloAving 
manner.  If  a  hive  of  bees  (the  common  English  bee)  SAvarm,  take 
out  the  queen  and  replace  her  by  an  Italian,  queen.  Closely  Avatch 
the  SAvarm,  and  in  about  five  Aveeks  the  yelloAv  banded  Italian 
Avill  be  seen.  Gradually  these  Avill  increa.se,  and  the  English 
decrease,  and  in  about  seven  and  a  half  Aveeks  the  last  of  the 
blacks  Avill  be  seen.  This  sIioaa’s  that  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  bees  u.sually  live  about  eight  or  nine  Aveeks;  for  the 
bees,  after  hatching,  generall.y  stay  at  home  and  act  as  nurses 
for  tAvo  Aveeks.  As  the  Avork  in  the  field  decreases,  so  their  lives 
lengthen;  so  that  those  Avhich  hatch  in  August  and  September 
liAm  until  the  next  spring. 

Italian  Bees. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  not  tried  Italians  they  ought  to 
do  so.  The  queens  are  very  fertile,  producing  thousands  of  busy 
and  hard  Avorking  Avorkers  that-  beat  the  blacks  easily.  They 
are  more  easily  handled  than  our  native  bees,  having  excellent 
tempers.  The  difficulty  in  this  country  is  to  keep  the  race 
pure;  .so  they  become  very  expensive,  because  mongrels  have  a 
dreadful  temper  Avhich  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  beat.  Pure 
Italians  can  be  easily  distinguished, -for  round  the  abdomen  they 
have  three  bright  yelloAV  bands. — Hybla. 

J 

Colonies  Short  of  Stores. 

It  repeatedly  happens  from  various  causes,  such  as  neglect  of 
feeding  at  the  pi'oper  time,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  feed 
some  stocks  at  a  period  Avhen  it  is  not  advisable  to  administer 
liquid  food  to  them.  Colonies  that  have  been  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  Avhere  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them  refuse  to 
take  doAvn  the  food  given  them,  although  this  may  be 
as  early  as  September;  and  other  colonies  take  tlm  food  doAvn 
rapidly.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  stock  going  into  Avinter 
quarters  earlier  throaigh  lack  of  Avarmth. 

There  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  remedying  this  .state  of  things 
if  stored  combs  can  be  removed  from  stock.s  Avhicli  have  exce,ss  ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  difficulty  Avill  have  to  be  met  by 
supplying  them  Avith  AA'hat  is  termed  candy.  A  colony  thus  .“^aved 
Avill  be  Avorth  all  the  trouble  and  attention  this  process  aauU 
necessitate.  The  recipe  for  candy  is  as  folloAA's  :  — To  121b  of  sugar 
add  one  quart  of  Avater,  put  in  a  large  saucepan — or  preserving 
pan  preferred — and  place  it  on  the  fire,  .stirring  thoroughly  until 
dissolved.  Let  it  boil  until  the  scum  arises,  Avhich  A\ill  be  A^ery 
soon,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  .syrup  boiling  over  or  burning 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  it  must  be  stirred  continuou.sly.  and 
skimmed  until  cleared.  As  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  clear  add  tAvo 
Avineglasses  of  vinegar,  keeping  on  stirring  meaiiAvhile,  after 
Avhich  let  it  boil  until  sufficient  Avater  is  cA-aporated  and  the 
bubbles  crackle,  Avhen  it  should  be  removed  from  the  fire  and  a 
spot  or  tAvo  drojrped  from  the  spoon  upon  a  saucer  and  alloAved 
to  cool.  Should  it  remain  sticky  or  soft  it  Avill  reciuire 
boiling  again  until  it  sets  brittle,  Avhen  it  may  be  removed  from 
the  fire  and  poured  into  dishes  previously  prepared  by  greasing 
and  alloAved  to  cool  in  cakes.  Cream  of  tartar  may  be  u.sed  in 
lieu  of  vinegar  if  preferred.  In  this  condition  the  bees  Avill 
take  it  doAvn  readily,  as  they  I'equire  it,  Avithout  harm.  It  should 
hoAvever,  be  placed  on  the  frames'  Ainder  the  quilt,  above  the 
cluster,  the  first  fine  Avarm  day,  not  in  A^ery  cold  AA'eather,  as  the 
disturbance  occasioned  by  opening  the  hive,  Ac.,  in  cold  Aveather 
Avould  excite  them,  and  would  consequently  be  injurioxis. 

Activity  during  a  cold  period  causes  an  increased  consumption 
of  food,  Avhich  leaves  a  residue  and  overloads  the  abdomen  of 
the  bee,  and  if  the  lo  wtemperature  should  continue  this  Avill 
sometimes  result  in  a  mild  form  of  dysentery.  Any  method  of 
feeding  during  the  period  of  rest  is  injurious,  and  .should  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided  by  proper  attention  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  a  stock  managing  on  the 
stores  they  possess,  if  is  better  tO'  leave  the  candy  until  breeding 
commences,  sav,  about  the  beginning  of  February.  There  is 
then  less  risk  of  any  exciteuient  being  deleterious,  as  AAarm  spells 
are  not  uncommon,  and  the  extra  refuse  Avould  he  voided  before 
it  proved  fatal. — E.  Eaton,  Sandbach. 


A  Pit-Mason  Duchess. — The  folloAving  is  from  the  “  Chatham 
NeAA’s  ”  : — “Extraordinary  Pear. — Mr.  S.  Whiddett,  of  High 
Street,  Rainham,  last  AAeek  picked  from  a  tree  in  his  garden  a 
Pit-Mason  Duchess  Pear  AA'eighing  11b  lOoz.” 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain 


The  Editor  welcomes  .short  letters  from  under-gardeners.  Letters 
•  .should  be  confined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  as  clearh^  as  possible,  with 
one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  at  the 
sides. 


Christmas  Roses  (Hellebores). 

Few  plants  have  a  better  claim  to  a  place  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  than  the  various  species  of  Helleborus,  especially  the 
old  favoured  H.  niger,  commonly  called  Christmas  Rose.  In  a 
little  village  of  East  Kent  there  is  a  cottage  which  has  in  its 
humble  collection  eight  crowns  of  Qiristmas  Rose,  and  these 
have  been  in  the  same  position  for  twenty  years,  and  annually 
they  .send  up  thirty  or  more  pure-white  flowers  from  each  crown. 
The.se,  I  may  say,  are  in  a  good  loam,  with  a  chalk  subsoil,  and 
grow  on  the  north  side  of  the  cottage.  The  soil  is  seldom  moved 
or  manured.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  useful  for 
small  vases,  and  travel  well. — F.H.  W.,  Yorks. 

Freesias. 

The  Freesia  seems  to  be  gaining  in  popularity,  and  I  should 
like  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  a  small  note  on  the 
culture  of  these  most  popular  bulbous  plants.  I  have  been  most 
succes.sful  with  them.  The  best  method,  I  think,  is  to  place  the 
bulbs  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  5in  pots;  and  the  best  compo,st 
for  them  is  two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and  one 
part  of  spent  manure,  with  suflBcient  sand  to  make  the  whole 
open.  Place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  cover  with  a  mat  or 
cocoanut-fibre,  and  when  the  majority  of  them  are  through  the 
soil,  the  mat  should  be  removed.  They  can  still  remain  in  the 
frames,  as  they  delight  in  cold  treatment.  When  the  growths 
are  two  or  three  inches  high  they  should  be  staked,  placing  four 
neat  sticks  round  the  sides  of  the  pots ;  but  if  time  can  be 
spared  they  should  be  staked  singly,  as  they  look  much  better 
and  neater.  They  .should  then  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  as 
required.  So  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  appear,  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  frequently,  as  this  helps  to  give  a  better 
floraison.  After  passing  out  of  flower,  do  not  allow  them  tO'  be 
neglected,  but  still  feed  the  plants,  as  this  helps  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  conns  for  next  year’s  flowering.  But  sO'  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  ripening,  water  should  be  gradually  reduced  until 
they  are  finally  dried  off.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
.sunny  position,  so  as  to  ripen  them  well. — H.  J.,  Journeyman. 


Culture  of  Steptaano  is  floribunda. 

The  way  generally  adopted  in  propagating  is  by  cuttings  put 
in  during  the  winter  months  from  the  hardened  growths.  All 
that  is  nece.ssary  is  to'  secure  pieces  of,  say,  about  four  joints, 
which  must  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  to  make  sure  of  a  perfect 
callus.  Some  Join  pots,  neatly  drained,  and  a  compost  of  fibry 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  also  some  coarse  silver  sand, 
may  be  employed.  Insert  three  cuttings  in  each  pot,  and  dew- 
over  with  a  fine  rose,  when  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  the  cooler 
part  of  the  stove,  only  just  watering  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
cuttings  from  shrivelling.  As  the  year  turns,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  a  propagating  case,  when  new  growths  will  soon  be 
perceived.  If  a  new  stock  is  now  required,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  attending  to  the  work,  and  I  prefer  stout  shoots  taken 
with  a  heel  and  about  six  inches  long.  When  rooted  they  may 
be  removed  into  Sin  or  S^in  pots,  using  the  same  compost,  and 
pinch  the  shoot  when  about  a  foot  high.  This  will  induce  back 
growths,  which,  w’hen  large  enough,  ought  to  be  trained 
separately.  The  .syringe  is  indispensable  if  in.sects  appear.  As 
autumn  approaches,  a  rather  drier  position  should  be  given,  also 
less  water,  nothing  more  being  required  until  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  February.  Then  it  must  be  determined  as  to  how  the  plants 
are  to  be  grown — whether  planted  out  or  for  pot  purposes.  In 
the  former  case  some  good  sound  loam  is  required,  with  a  little 
leaf  mould,  charcoal,  coarse  silver  sand,  and  good  drainage. 
Many  people  prefer  a  mixture  of  peat,  but  I  have  always  found 
a  shorter-jointed  growth  produced  and  flowers  equally  fine  from 
the  use  of  the  former.  The  syringe  must  again  be  kept  going, 
and  the  growths  evenly  trained  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the 
wires.  Avoid  an  undue  .shading  of  the  plants  below.  Water 
may  be  given  freely,  and  a  little  artificial  manure  top-dressing, 
or  liquid  manure,  will  give  a  tone  to  flower  and  foliage.  If 
grown  in  pots,  lOin  will  be  found  a  most  suitable  .size  for  the 
fir.st  season,  training  each  shoot  .separately  to  upright  pieces  of 
string  or  very  thin  wire  fa.stened  to  the  roof,  which  can  be  un¬ 
loosed,  and  the  shoots  fastened  to  the  trellis.  The  same 
routine  may  be  carried  out  during  the  winter.  The  pinching 
back  of  weakly  shoots  will  induce  more  vigour,  and  if  an  eye  is 
kept  on  the  pots  as  they  become  fillecl  with  roots,  and  larger 
ones  given,  huge  plants  will  soon  be  the  re, suit. — P. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES  ;  HOUSES  STARTED  ExVRLY  IN  NOVEMBER.— 
W  hether  Vines  are  in  pots  or  planted  in  inside  borders  the 
temperature  will  need  to  be  increased  to  GOdeg  at  night  in  mild 
(55deg  in  severity)  weather  after  the  buds  break,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  it  from  that  stage  to  GOdeg  at  night  when  the  Vines  are 
in  leaf,  Godeg  by  day  in  severe  weather,  and  70deg  to  75deg  in 
mild  weather.  Ventilation  .should  be  given  at  70deg,  just  a  little 
to  iusure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  increasing  it  with  the  sun 
heat,  having  it  rather  free  at  75deg,  and  above  that  temperature, 
for  it  is  important  that  the  foliage  be  well  formed  and  solidified. 
Avoid,  however,  sharp  and  drying  currents  of  air,  as  that  cripples 
the  foliage,  stunting  the  growth.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  in  the 
afternoon  of  fine  days,  and  damji  the  floors  twice  a  day  according 
to  external  influences,  avoiding  a  saturated  atmosphere  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  dry  one  on  the  other.  If  there  be  evaporation 
troughs  charge  them  with  liquid  manure,  the  clear  drainings  of 
stables  and  cow  byres,  but  avoid  those  of  pigstyes.  Peruvian  or 
ammoniated  guano,  loz  tO'  a  gallon  of  water,  is  suitable  for  filling 
the  troughs,  also  for  watering  Vines  in  pots  or  planted  out,  the 
liquid  being  applied  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house.  Disbudding  must  not  be  practised  until  the  bunches 
.show  in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  the  Vines  should  be  tied  in 
position  as  soon  as  the  growdh  has  well  commenced,  and  before 
the  shoots  are  so  long  as  to  be  liable  to  be  damaged  in  the 
operation. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Take  every  possible  precaution  against 
damp.  Drip  is  fatal  to  late  Grapes,  a  single  drop  getting  inside 
a  bunch  being  sufficient  to-  .spoil  it,  a,s  the  decay  rapidly  spreads. 
Drip  is  often  caused  by  keeping  the  house  closed  and  the  pipes 
cold,  so  that  moisture  condenses  on  the  glass  and  falls  from  the 
rafters  and  sash-bars  on  tO'  the  Grapes.  This  is  common  where 
early  ventilation  is  neglected  on  fine  days,  the  moisture  being 
condensed  on  the  berries.  A  little  air  and  genial  warmth  in  the 
nipes  dissipate  the  moisture  and  prevent  decay  in  the  berries,  but 
too  much  heat  and  too  dry  air  cause  the  Grapes  to  shrivel ;  seek, 
therefore,  a  dry,  cool,  and  equable  temperature,  40deg  to  45deg 
bein'T  sufficient,  keeping  the  house  closed  in  damp  weather,  and 
when  clear  admit  air  freely.  Remove  all  leaves  as  they  become 
ripe,  avoiding  sweeping,  as  dust  greatly  impairs  the  appearance 
of  the  Grapes.  Look  over  the  bunches  occasionally,  and  promptly 
remove  any  decayed  berries. — St.  Albans. 


Kitclien  Garden. 


RHUBARB  FOR  FORCING. — Strong  clumps  of  roots  ought 
now  to  be  dug  up  froni  the  position  where  they  have  been 
growino-.  Large  roots  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
is  possible  to  divide  them  into  a  portable  size,  and  thus  readily 
transfer  them  to  the  forcing  house.  Any  warm  place  where  the 
roots  can  be  accommodated  so  as  to  admit  .soil  round  them  will 
do  for  forcing.  Should  the  place,  in  addition  to  being  warm,  be 
also  fairly  well  charged  with  moisture,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
in  accelerating  the  growth  and  rendering  the  supply  of  water 
less  necessary  but  in  a  dry  atmosphere  surround  the  roots  with 
soil  which  should  be  kept  moist.  Hard  forcing  is  not  desirable, 
though  until  the  turn  of  the  year  more  heat  is  required  than 
after  to  induce  the  crowns  to  push.  A  temperature  of  GUdeg 
to  G5deg  need  not  be  superseded.  55deg  to  GOdeg  will  induce 
growth,  but  rather  slower,  though  the  stalks  will  be  stronger. 

SEED  POTATOES. — It  is  as  well  to  select  these  from  the 
general  store  and  keep  them  to  themselves,  or  if  the  selection 
were  made  at  the  time  of  harvesting  look  over  the  tubers  now  and 
place  m  a  light  position  safe  from  frost.  Laying  them  thinly 
in  shallow  boxes  is  the  best  of  all  methods  of  pre.servation. 
c.ir.nrl  +11V10VC  (if  ofood  sbane  are  the  best. 


CABBAGES. — The  plot  containing  the  plants  which  have  been 
planted  this  autumn,  should  be  cleared  of  any  accumulation  of 
weeds  and  the  flat  hoe  run  through  the  soil.  If  there  are  any 
vacancies  in  the  rows  these  may  be  filled  up  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  plants  from  the  seed  bed  or  nursery  bed,  lifting  them 
with  a  ball  of  .soil  and  roots. 

LETTUCES. _ Plants  in  the  open  ground  should  be  cleared  of 

weeds  and  masse.s  of  decaying  tree  leaves  about  them,  stirring 
the  surface  soil  also.  A  light  dusting  of  .soot  will  be  beneficial 
in  warding  off  small  slugs.  Give  the  plants  under  gla.ss  plenty 
of  air  in  favourable  weather. 

BROCCOLI. — Forward  plants  of  winter  Broccoli  may  be 
lifted  and  planted  in  pit.s  or  some  place  where  they  can  be  tern- 
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porarily  covered  from  the  effects  of  lieavy  clamp  and  stiff  frost. 
Those  with  heads  now  three  inches  or  more  across  are  worth 
preserving. 

CHICORY. — Strong  roots  of  Chicory  will  readily  force  in  a 
temperature  of  55deg.  Plant  a  number  iu  deep  pots,  surround¬ 
ing  with  soil,  and  give  a  watering.  Invert  a  jmt  cv'er,  and  place 
in  a  warm  cellar.  Boxes  deep  enough  to  hold  the  roots  will  do 
crjually  well.  Growth  must  be  made,  however,  in  absolute 
darknass,  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  properly  ^blanched  state,  when  it 
is  excellent  for  salads. 

HORSERADISH. — A  portion  of  the  Horseradish  cjuarter 
•should  be  trenched  up,  taking  out  the  whole  of  the  roots,  both 
large  and  small.  A  selection  may  then  be  made  from  these  for 
culinary  use,  and  planting  purposes  to  form  new  beds.  The 
thick,  strong  roots  are,  of  course,  the  best  for  use,  while  tho 
more  slender  with  good  crowns  attached  may  be  placed  on  one 
side  for  .spring  planting. 

FORMING  MFSHROOAI  BEDS. — Manure  for  Alushrcom 
beds  should  be  fresh  horse  droppings  from  which  the  fiery  heat 
has  been  expelled;  then,  in  a  ivc?  condition  as  regards  moi.sture, 
being  neither  wet  nor  dry,  form  into  a  bed,  which  may  be  3ft  or 
4ft  wide  and  not  less  than  Gft  long  and  1ft  deep.  Place  the 
manure  in  layers  and  make  firm.  This  may  be  done  with  the 
fork  or  gentle  treading  with  the  feet. 

SPAWNING  MUSHROOM  BEDS.-Should  the  manure  not 
be  likely  to  become  excessively  hot,  the  spawn  may  be  inserted 
immediately  after  the  bed  is  formed.  Obtain  bricks  of  healthy 
spawn,  and  break  into  pieces  the  size  of  walnuts  or  rather  larger. 
Place  these  firmly  in  the  manure  about  an  inch  below  tlie  surface. 
Then  surface  with  an  inch  of  good,  fresh,  loamy  .soil  ;  beat  firm 
and  level,  and  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The  surfaco 
of  the  bed  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  hay,  and  a 
temperature  of  50deg  maintained  in  the  structure. — East  Kent. 
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Weather  Notes. 


Weather  in  Perthshire. 

Frosts  varying  from  2deg  to  9deg  have  been  intermittent 
during  all  the  past  month,  but  not  till  the  2(5th  ult.  did  winter 
appear  to  settle  down  upon  us.  On  the  27th  snow  was  general 
over  the  country,  from  2in  to-  5in  being  reported.  All  the  hills 
are  still  covered  in  a  greater  or  lesrs  degree.  The  partial  thaw 
that  occurred  on  the  28th  was  followed  by  5deg  of  frost  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  13deg  were  registered  mi  the  30th.  On  Monday 
everything  looked  like  a  continued  spell  of  wintry  weather. — 
B  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  rainfall  here  for  November,  1903,  was  1.93  ;  the  maximum 
temperature  5odeg  on  the  9th,  and  the  minimum  24deg  on  the 
19th.  There  were  8  fogg:s'  mornings,  viz.,  on  the  4th,  oth,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  9th,  and  15th,  and  a  foggy  day  with  misty  rain  on  the 
11th.  The  maximum  temperature  for  November,  1902,  was 
58deg  on  the  12th,  and  the  minimum  24deg  on  the  20th.  The 
rainfall  for  November,  1902,  was  2.1 5in.  The  river  Thames  is 
rising  rapidly  again. — G.  G.,  December  1. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  dull  and  wet. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  he  directed 
to  “The  J'Iditok,”  12,  Mitke  Court  Chamber.s,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

SCHEDULE  RECEIVED  (H.  A.  A.).— We  thank  you  for  the 
(Schedule  of  the  Aberystwith  Show. 

APPLE  TREES  CANKERED  (J.  H.). — We  are  obliged  by 
yopr  letter  and  enclosures,  wdiich  shall  have  our  attention.  The 
question  for  you  to  determine  is  this.  Are  the  insects  the  cause 
of  the  canker  or  the  re&ult  of  it?  This  you  can  determine  by 
experiment.  Your  theory  is  not  new.  As  regards  hundreds  of 
trues  and  thousands  of  cases  of  canker  that  we  have  examined, 
we  indicated  the  cause  to  be  a  fungoid  infestation. 

BOOK  ON  HEATING  (A.  L.), — You  will  find  the  book  on 
“Heating  by  Hot  Water,”  by  Walter  Jone,s,  which  has  ninety- 
six  illu.strations,  and  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1894  by  Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Son,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London,  a  useful  book.  The  price  i.si  2s.  6d.  net. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  LEAF  INJURED  (L.  T.  K.) _ Two  causes 

may  have  contributed  to  the  rusty  appearance  of  the  foliage — 
first,  the  employment  of  water  containing  some  injurious  sub¬ 
stance,  and  placing  the  plants  in  too  low  a  temperature.  The 
•  former  is  probably  the  chief  cause',  as  the  injury  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  leaf  where  the  water  would 
accumulate  in  the  axils.  Rain  water  is  the  best,  and  very  little 
will  be  needed  on  the  foliage  at  this  time  of  rear.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  bei  less  than  55deg,  and  a  shady  position  is  pre¬ 
ferable  for  most  Cypripediums,  as  for  other  Orchids  which  do 
not  possess  pseudo-bulbs. 

CULTURE  OF  HELLEBORES  (H.  T.  H.).— A  deep,  fertile, 
rather  .strong,  yet  porous  soil  is  enjoyed  by  these  plants,  and  a 
position  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  For  choice  we  prefer  a 
border  that  is  shaded  by  a  wall  or  distant  trees  at  mid-day.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  the  roots  be  not  spread  out  near  the 
surface,  but  as  far  a,s  possible  they  should  be  made  to  point 
directly  downwards,  the  same  as  Carrots.  This  hint  we  had  from 
a  person  who  grew  these  in  plants  by  the  acre  and  sold  ihe 
fiowere  in  thousands.  In  growing  the  plants  in  pots,  place  them 
in  a  compost  of  good  loam  with  a  little  decayed  manure  and  wood 
ashes  added.  Plunge  the  pots  over  their  rims  in  a  partially 
shaded  position  in  your  garden,  and  water  the  plants  liberally 
during  dry  weather,  giving  them  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally 
when  they  are  in  full  growth.  The  morning  sun  and  afternoon 
shade  appear  to  suit  them  admirably.  The  foliage  should  be  well 
sprinkled,  and  the  ground  surrounding  the  plants  bo  made  moist 
during  the  evenings  of  sultry  days  in  summer.  A  good  time  for 
dividing  and  planting  is  immediately  after  flowering. 

GLADIOLUS  DISEASED  (S.  R.,  Brummagem).— The 
leaves  are  infected  by  a  species  of  Heterosporium,  probably 
H.  gracile,  though  the  fruits  are  not  very  distinct,  the  black 
mould  not  being  yet  fully  developed,  and  the  conns  are  slightly 
affected  by  a  fungus  which  forms  black  crustaceous  patches  on 
the  outer  sheaths,  and  the  hyphse  gradually  extending  to  every 
part.  It  is  called  the  bulb  scab  (Mystrosporium  adustum).  The 
conns  also  swarm  with  black  slugs,  these  probably  accounting  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tender  roots,  and  to  some  extent  for  the 
dying  back  of  the  foliage  and  very  indifferent  formation  of  the 
young  conns. 

Probably  the  Avet  weather  has  favoured  the  fungi  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  slugs.  The  ground  should  be  given  a  good  dressing 
of  quicklime,  slaked  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  Avater  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  an  apparently  dry  poAvder,  and  the 
lilants  may  be  sprayed  Avith  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
solution.  The  season,  hoAvever,  is  so  far  advanced  that  there 
is  little  prospect  of  the  plants  forming  good  conns.  The  tops 
should  be  burned  Avhen  died  doAvn,  and  the  Avorst  or  dead  parts 
noAv  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  fire.  Before  planting  the  conns, 
they,  Avhen  only  slightly  attacked  by  the  scab,  should  be  soaked 
for  tAvo  hours  in  a  solution  of  one  part  formalin  to  three  hundred 
parts  Avater,  so  as  to  destroy  the  fungus  before  it  enters  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  conn.  The  thing,  hoAA'ever,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  slugs,  as  there  can  be  no  good  root  formation  Avhilst  these 
pests  exist.  The  dressings  of  lime  should  be  repeated 
occasionally. 
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MOVIN(^.  rvT10D0D?:NDR0NS  (J.  N.,  Meath).— Xo  shrubs 
transplant  better  tlian  these,  and  they  may  be  had  from  a  nursery 
any  time  from  October  until  the  buds  commenoei  swelling  in  the 
spring.  'J  hey  may  be  dispatched  safely  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  quite  moist  in  transit. 

SEVENTY-FOUR  DESSERT  PEARS  ON  THE  QUINC  E 
(Alpha). — Doyenne  d’Ete  (d.g.),  Beurre  Giffard,  Jargonelle  (d.g.), 
Souvenir  du  C’ongres  (d.g.),  Clapp’s  Favourite  (d.g.),  Petite 
Marguerite,  William-s’  Bon  Chretien,  Buerre  d’Amanlis,  Madame 
Treyve,  Triomphe  de  Vienne  (d.g.),  Beurre  Superfin,  Fondante 
d’Automne,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  Beurre  Martillet  (d.g.), 
Beurre  Hardy,  Conference,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ga.nsel’s 
Bergamot  (d.g.).  Magnate,  Beurre  d’Avalon,  Beurre  Alexandre, 
Lucas,  Belle  Julie,  Directeur  Hardy,  Thompison’.s  (d.g.),  Seckle 
(d.g.),  Comte  de  Lamy  (d.g.),  Pitmaston  Duche.ss,  Brown  Beurre 
(d.g).  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Marie  Louise  (d.g.),  Marie  Louise 
d’l’ccle,  Beurre  Fouqueray,  President  d’Osmonville,  Emile 
d’Heyst,  Beurre  Bose  (d.g.),  Baronne  de  Mello,  Durondeau, 
Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Comte  de 
Flandre  (d.g.),  Princess,  Fondante  Thiriot,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere, 
Doyenne  du  Coinice,  Knight’.s  Monarch  (d.g.),  Crasanne  (d.g.). 
Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  (d.g.),  Buerre  Diet,  Forelle  (d.g.), 
Hujishe’s  Prince  Consort,  Huyshe’s  Prince  of  Wales  (d.g.h 
Doyenne  Defays,  Buerre  Berkmans  (d.g.),  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Winter  Nelks,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Glou  Morceau,  Bergamotte 
Dussart,  Beurre  d’An.iou,  Passe  Colmar,  President  Barrabie, 
Beurre  de  Jonghe,  Jean  de  Witte  (d.g.),  Josephine  de  Malines 
(d.g.),  Easter  Beurre  Nouveille  Fulvie,  Marie  Benoist  (d.g.), 
Olivier  de  Serres,  Passe  C’ra.sanne  (d.g.),  Beurre  Ranee  Cl.g.), 
Bargamot  Esperen.  The  letters  d.g.  are  for  <louble-grafted  on 
the  Quince.  The  trees  should  be  planted  2ft  apart  for  single 
diagonal  cordons,  and  be  trained  at  an  angle  of  45deg.  The  best 
aspect  for  Pears  is  west.  We  have,  however,  found  them  succeed 
well  against  walls  with  east,  and  even  south,  aspects. 

DEPRESSING  VINE  RODS  (F.  J.).— It  is  not  “always” 
necessary  to  depress  Vine  rods  to  secure  an  even  break.  We 
have  Vines,  not  forced,  that  have  not  been  “depressed”  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  rods  in  the  great  vinery  at  Chiswick 
remain  trained  up  to  the  roof  constantly.  When  Vines  are  forced 
into  growth  early  they  generally  break  more  regularly  when 
trained  horizontall5'  for  a  time.  The  sap  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  move  directly  upwards,  hence  the  disposition  of  the  buds  near 
the  top  of  a  Vine  to  start  first,  and  this  is  further  induced  by  the 
house  in  which  they  are  trained  being  warmer  at  the  top  than  at 
the  base  of  the  rafters  in  the  absence  of  special  care  in  ventilation. 
The  branches  of  trees  on  walls  are  more  or  less  depressed  except  in 
the  case  of  vertical  cordons,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  well 
furnished  with  healthy  spurs  at  the  base  as  nearer  the  top,  the 
growth  of  diagonal  cordons  being  more  uniform  from  base  to 
summit  because  of  the  depression.  The  buds  at  the  base  of  your 
Raspberry  canes  that  are  trained  upright  to  .stakes  do  not  push 
.so  quickly,  grow  so  strongly,  nor  bear  such  fine  fruit  as  those 
near  the  top  of  the  canes;  and  similarly,  if  your  Roses  make 
strong  shoots,  4ft  or  more  long  in  the  summer,  and  these  are 
neither  depressed  nor  shortened,  many  of  the  lower  buds  will 
remain  dormant ;  but  if  you  peg  the  long  shoots  down  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  buds  will  be  far  more  uniform.  If  ymir  Vines  break 
regularly  without  bending  down  the  rods  let  them  alone  ;  but  if 
they  start  at  the  top  first,  the  lower  buds  remaining  dormant, 
you  will  find  the  advantage  of  depression. 

RIVER  BANKS  BROKEN  DOWN. — The  following  query 
and  reply  we  cull  from  the  “  N.B.  Agriculturi.st  ”  :  I  have  about 
fifty  acres  protected  by  embankment  from  the  river,  but  the 
embankment  is  in  considerable  danger  of  being  broken  at  the 
upper  end,  and  in  that  case  the  whole  fifty  acres  will  be  under 
water.  I  have  several  times  advised  the  proprietor  of  the 
danger,  but  it  looks  as  if  nothing  is  to  be  done  ;  and,  as  failing 
this,  the  river  will  undoubtedly  break  in  this  winter,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  my  position  would  then  be.  Sixty  acres  of 
land  would  be  lost,  and,  I  presume,  I  would  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
duction  of  rent ;  but  how  would  I  stand  in  regard  to  the  manures 
and  seeds  I  have  put  into  the  sixty  acres  ?  I  have  broken  up 
and  renewed  the  most  of  this,  and  sown  down  in  Timothy. 
Being  heavy  land,  my  Avork,  which  has  been  considerable, 
besides  my  outlay,  Avould  be  lest.  Your  advice  in  the  matter 
will  be  much  appreciated.  Can  I  compel  proprietor  to  carry 
out  such  work  as  avouIcI  ensure  safety  of  embankment  ?"“  I  pre- 
.sumo  not. — Hunteb.  [You  cannot  compel  the  proprietor  to  take 
due  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  embankment,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  river  breaking  its  banks  and  rendering  useless 
the  sixty  acres  of  haugh  land  referred  to,  you  Avould  be  entitled 
to  Avithhold  the  rent  of  said  land,  on  the  ground  that  you  had 
been  depriA'ed  of  the  proper  use  of  part  of  the  subject  let  to 
you.  The  serious  damage  caused  last  year  by  flooding  and  tho 
bursting  of  river  embankments  has  led  the  tenants  of  riA'cr-side 
lands  to  realise  the  necessity  of  securing  in  their  leases  better 
provision  for  their  protection  against  such  damage.] 


“TUBERS”  ON  CUCUMBER  PLANT  ROOTS  (C.  S.).— Tlie 
SAvellings  on  the  roots  and  root-stem  are  caused  by  eehvorm, 
evidently  the  root-knot  eeUvorm  (Heterodera  radicicola).  A 
fuller  reply  Avill  be  given  next  Aveek. 

STORING  CACTUS  DAHLIA  ROOTS  FOR  THE  WINTIHI 
(R.  B.). — The  proper  procedure  i.s  to  allow  the  roots  to  remain 
in  the  ground  until  the  tops  are  destroyed  by  frost,  Avhen  they 
should  he  cut  doAvn  to  Avithin  Gin  of  the  ground,  and  afterAvards 
lifted.  RemoA’e  as  much  soil  as  possible  Avith  a  pointed  stick, 
not  damaging  the  fleshy,  tuber-like  roots,  attach  the  label  of 
each  to  the  stem,  and  store  aAA'ay  in  a  cool,  frost-proof,  rather 
dry  place.  Looking  over  occasionally  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
routs  that  may  be  damping,  is  all  that  is  required  until  starting 
or  planting  again  in  the  folloAving  spring.  The  roots  you  have 
taken  up  and  placed  in  a  box  Avill  keep  sound  enough  exposed  if 
the  place  they  are  placed  in  is  not  very  di'y,  say  a  cellar;  but  if 
the  storing  place  is  A’ery  arid,  the  roots  are  better  covered  Avith 
rather  dry  soil,  yet  keeping  the  collar  or  base  of  the  stem  clear, 
Avhere  the  eyes  or  buds  are  that  Avill  start  into  groAvth  at  the 
proper  time,  only  just  coA'ering  the  fleshy  roots.  This  prevents 
excessive  evaporation  and  the  shrivelling  of  the  fleshy  roots.  The 
cooler  the  roots  are  kept  the  better,  only  frost  must  be  excluded. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  tvlwse  queries  are 
unansiuered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  constiU 
the  folloiving  niimher. — (Clues). — In  its  present  condition,  and  Avithout 
some  information  about  it,  avc  do  not  recognise  the  specimen. 
(A.  F.). — 1,  Peristi'ophe  speciosa;  2,  Erica  gracilis  ;  3,  Pelargonium 
tomentosum. 


General  Buildings  of  the  Farm. 


Since  the  daj’S  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  world  has  seen  architects 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  and  although  some  ma^y  be  termed 
cosmopolitan,  there  are  others  who  take  up  distinct  lines  and 
follow  them  out.  For  instance,  we  do  not  suppose  that  tho 
great  ecclesiastical  architects  of  the  day  AA’ould  care  to  trouble 
themselves  much  Avith  municipal  buildings,  or  the  design  for  a 
raihvay  station.  If  they  condescend  to  a  school  (National 
Society),  a  church  institute,  or  a  vicarage,  that  is  about  all  tho 
digression  they  make;  and  of  course  they  are  justified  in  so 
doing ;  every  man  to  his  trade.  In  like  manner  the  designer  of 
Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  dwelling-houses,  has  a  mind  above 
anything  so  homely  as  stables  or  cowsheds,  and  if  he  did  under¬ 
take  such  work,  it  is  quite  possible  the  buildings  erected  Avould 
not  be  very  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  needed. 

It  is  supposed  that  land  agents,  stewards,  and  the  like  have 
a  Avorkable  knowledge  of  the  requirements  in  the  way  of 
buildings  for  the  several  estates  or  farms  under  their  manage¬ 
ment.  As  young  men,  they  are  expected  to  take  a  short  period 
of  training  in  some  architect’s  office  to  get  the  requisite  kuow- 
ledoe  of  measurements,  dimensions,  and  costs  ;  that  is,  cost  of 
raAv  material  and  of  skilled  labour  for  erection.  A  good  many 
of  these  men  are  poorly  equipped  for  their  Avork,  or  at  least  we 
must  suppose  so,  for  we  have  seen  money  Avasted  in  large  sums 
upon  unnecessary,  incommodious,  and  ill-adapted  buildings ;  and 
a«ain  we  have  seen  a  poor  farmer  absolutely  Avithout  proper- 
shelter  for  stock,  or  his  manifold  implements,  which  rapidly 
deteriorate  Avhen  left  exposed  to  the  elements. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  too  much  money  has  been  spent 
“  not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  the  landlord  is  crippled  at  the  time, 
and  constantly  has  a  feud  in  course  of  time  with  “  repairs,’’ 
which  he  either  leaves  undone,  or  does  with  much  grumbling 
in  a  very  perfunctory  manner  ;  and  the  “  smart  ”  buildings  in 
time  get  a  very  unkempt,  neglected  look.  We  remember  a 
model  farm  standing  where  some  of  the  doors  Avere  made  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  man  with  a  forkful  of  straw  on  his  back, 
and  where,  over  the  draught  horse  stables,  were  “  chambers ’’ 
braided  and  furnished  in  a  far  better  style  than  the  bedrooms 
of  the  cottages  on  the  same  farm.  Our  opinion  is  that  an  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  is  a  far  better  hand  at  planning  farm  buildings 
thaiT  any  professional.  He  Avill  contrive  them  so  as  to  have  a 
maximum  of  shelter  and  a  minimum  of  Avork.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  arrangement ;  and  Ave  Avill  warrant  he  does  not  spend 
much  money. 
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We  bear  about  farms  in  a  riu"  “  fence.”  Before  beginning 
to  build,  the  site  should  be  carefully  considered.  A  good  water 
supply  is  the  first  desideratum,  not  only  for  the  bouse,  but  also 
for  the  yards  ;  for  much  expense  may  be  quickly  entailed  if  a 
special  water  supply  has  to  be  arranged  lor.  The  buildings 
should  be  easy  of  access,  near  or  upon  a  good,  well-metalled 
public  road.  (We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  farmer  as  a  road- 
maker  ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  always  put  off  till  a  more 
convenient  season— which  never  comes).  There  is  enough 
labour  on  a  farm  without  increasing  it  by  road-making,  which 
requires  heavy  draught;  and  here,  in  passing,  we  would  just 
say  how  well  these  motor  cultivators  get  over  some,  or  many, 
of  the  occupation  roads,  especially  on  strong,  land  farms.  They 
will  liave  to  be  specially  constructed  :  big,  heavy,  very  strong, 
and  thus  in  a  measure  tiiey  will  defeat  their  own  ends. 

The  soil  for  the  site  should  be  dry,  easy  of  drainage,  with  a 
slope  to  the  south.  Warmth  is  one  of  the  first  desiderata,  and 
hence  all  yards  where  cattle  are  kept  should  get  as  much  sun  as 
possible.  If  the  yards  are  covered  (which  we  hope  is  the  case 
on  most  farms  now)  the  southern  side  may  well  be  left  open. 
Yards  covered  with  wooden  roofs  are  by  no  means  expensive, 
w’hile  as  to  their  value — well,  nobody  but  a  poor  farmer  who  has 
struggled  on  for  years  before  getting  one,  can  tell. 

We  sometimes  wish  the  cattle  could  give  us  their  ex¬ 
perience.  To  lie  warm  and  dry  is  half  the  battle  ;  nothing  does 
well  in  cold,  sodden  yards,  for  so  much  food,  is  used  up  in  sup¬ 
plying  bodily  heat  before  any  can  be  apportioned  for  feeding 
purposes.  On  every  farm  there  should  be  a- goodly -supply  of 
loose  boxes.  This,  especially,  should  there  be  no  covered  yard. 
Any  animal  requiring  extra  care  or  extra  food  will  be  enabled  to 
have  this  if  put  up  into  a  loose  box.  Indeed,  it  is  ditiicult  to 
know  how  they  can  well  be  dispensed  with.  Cows  at  calving 
time,  mares  and  foals,  young  stock,  ailing  stock— for  these, 
nothing  beats  a  loose  box.  A  loose  box  affords  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise,  and  we  ourselves  know  the  comfort  of  being 
able  to  lie,  stand,  or  sit  as  we  list. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  value  of  straw  ;  and  for 
storing  straw,  either  fresh  from  the  machine  or  chaffed,  there 
is  no  place  like  the  big,  wide  old  barns  that  our  forefathers 
affected.  We  don’t  need  them  now  for  threshing  purposes  ; 
the  days  of  the  flail  are  over ;  but  they  do  conduce  to  the  careful 
saving  of  fodder.  At  obe  end  of  the  barn  will  most  probably 
be  found  the  pulper,  so  that  rations  of  chaffed  straw  and  reduced 
roots  can  be  easily  mixed.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
convenience  of  the  yard  raau.  He  should  have  his  stores  of 
food  and  bedding  handy.  Winter  days  are  short,  and  he  has  a 
good  bit  of  work  to  put  in  between  sun  and  sun.  No,  that  will 
liardly  do,  for  much  of  his  work  is  done  by  lantern  light.  Where 
a  large  dairy  herd  is  kept,  any  system  that  facilitates  a  regular 
and  good  water  supply  is  most  essential. 

As  cows  yield  so  much  better  when  warmly  boused,  it  is  not 
a  bad  plan  to  have  the  granary  over  the  cow-house;  thus  a 
double  purpose  is  effected.  The  warmth  from  the  cows  will 
assist  materially  in  getting  and  keeping  grain  in  good  condition. 
Heat  rises,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  heat  cows  will 
generate.  Warmth  is  necessary  for  stock,  but  ventilation  is 
even  more  so.  It  is  so  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  if  buildings  are  to  be  sanitary  and 
wholesome. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  pigs  will  know  what  restless, 
tiresome  animals  they  are.  They  are  never  contented  unless 
they  can  root  up  the  floor  of  their  abode,  and  being  strong  they 
are  usually  most  successful  in  their  efforts.  One  part  of  the 
sty  should  present,  if  jiossible,  an  even  surface,  and  nothing 
makes  better  flooring  thau  old  railway  sleepers  set  on  edge. 
These  are  strong  and  long  :  they  are  heavy  ;  and  well  packed 
in  it  will  require  a  particularly  clever  and  energetic  pig  .to 
up-root  them.  Concrete  floors  for  pig-sties  are  of  little  use. 
They  soon  become  broken  somewhere.  A  weak  place  shows, 
and  then  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  order  thau  the  causeway  running 
along  boxes  or  sheds  opening  into  a  yard  where  pigs  lie;  and 
have  it  up,  scoaer  or  later,  they  will.  The  cost  of  sleepers  is 
about  two  shillings  each. 

Never  forget  the  value  of  light.  So  often  we  find  it  blocked 
out,  as  though  it  were  a  deadly  ill  instead  of  being  the  greatest 
gift  of  God.  A  well-lighted  building  shows  up  dirt,  and  awakens 
a  feeling  of  shame,  or  should  do  so.  in  the  attendant.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  more  eafy  to  remove  dirt  seen  thau  unseen.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  be  over-burdened  with  buildings,  but  this  is  not 
often  the  complaint. 

A  few  farms  have  Dutch  barns  attached.  What  a  saving  of 
labour  and  expense  it  would  be  if  they  were  general!  Covered 
yards  and  Dutch  barns  would  do  more  to  help  farmers  in  their 


difficulties  than  motor  power,  wonderful  and  useful  as  that 
promises  to  be. 

On  farms  that  lie  wide,  it  is  imperative  to  have  sheds  and 
yards  out  in  some  of  the  far  distant  fields,  and  here  again  rail¬ 
way  sleepers  come  in  very  useful,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  inexpensive.  There  is  no  need  for  anything  very 
elaborate  :  shelter  and  a  place  where  some  straw  can  be  turned 
into  manure,  and  this  in  proximity  to  arable  fields  that  need 
it — that  is  all. 

We  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  foreman’s  house,  especially  that,  where  farm  servants  are 
boarded.  Whatever  else  is  done  or  undone,  there  should  be  a 
great,  good,  and  well- warmed  kitchen  to  serve  for  meals  and 
also  as  a  cheerful  sitting-room  in  the  evenings.  Scores  of  lads 
turn  ont  into  the  streets  because  there  is  not  adequate  room  for 
them  and  the  foreman’s  family  in  the  small  apartment  designed 
by  the  architect,  who  is  hardly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  men’s  bedchamber  should  be  equally  large  and  airy, 
with  a  separate  staircase,  and  there  should  be  at  least  one 
small  room  that  might  serve  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

After  writing  in  a  doleful  strain  for  weeks,  it  is  pleasant  to 
chronicle  something  satisfactory.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  more  than  a  week,  but  drying  winds 
instead,  and  we,  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  were  able  to  plough 
again,  and  what  is  more,  make  really  good  w’ork.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  work  is  performed  by  ploughing 
a  fair  depth.  The  top  Sin  or  4in  only  represent  the  mud ;  the 
lower  strata  are  comparatively  dry.  After  being  ploughed  and 
allowed  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  an  excellent  seed-bed  is  obtained. 
Some  Wheat  is  being  ploughed  in,  but  a  good  portion  is  drilled, 
and  the  shortage  in  the  1904  Wheat  acreage  will  not  be  so  very 
serious  after  all. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  persistent  way  in  which  the 
farmers  of  this  part  (Hull)  have  threshed  Barley,  combined  with 
the  very  excellent  yield,  have  quite  overdone  our  markets.  The 
trade  has  had  more  Barley  than  it  could  digest,  and  forced  sales 
are  now  made  at  considerable  sacrifice.  We  must  give  our 
customers  a  rest.  We  hear  a  good  deal  now  about  heated  lots, 
and  fear  we  may  hear  more  before  spring.  We  shall  have  to  be 
very  careful  in  purchasing  seed  parcels. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  time  to  think  of  planting  out 
August-sown  Cabbages.  The  time  is  very  late,  but  if  the  weather 
should  keep  mild  and  dry  a  little  longer,  the  planting  might  yet 
be  done.  Finer  crops  may  certainly  be  grown  by  autumn  than 
by  spring  planting,  though  where  rabbits  and  hares  are  numerous 
the  plants  are  more  easily  protected  from  them  in  the  restricted 
space  of  a  seed-bed  during  the  winter.  The  finer  weather  has 
postponed  the  manuring  of  seeds,  but  it  is  work  that  can  wait. 

Good  beef  is  decidedly  dearer,  and  store  cattle  firmer  in  price. 
Sheep  also  kre  very  firm.  What  a  demand  for  both  there  would 
have  been  if  farmers  had  been  flush  of  money!  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  scarcity  of  that  article  is  being  recognised  by  whole¬ 
sale  remissions  or  postponements  of  rent  in  many  quarters.  Both 
cattle  and  sheep  are  doing  well.  A  serious  question  to  many 
sufferers  by  bad  harvest  weather  is  that  of  buying  cakes  or  similar 
foods  when  they  have  so  much  unsaleable  grain  on  hand.  The 
situation  has  already  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  cake  market, 
and  it  will  be  worse  if  farmers  choose  to  use  barleymeal  as  a 
cheap  substitute.  We  question  the  wisdom  of  using  Barley  for 
sheep  unless  it  is  cheaper  than  cake.  Barleymeal  for  cattle  is 
a  different  matter,  and  in  case  of  a  permanent  or  secure  tenancy 
we  would  certainly  make  free  use  of  it. 


Webb  and  Sons’  Stand  at  the  Birmingham  Cattle  Show. — 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King’s  seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  occupied  a  position  in  the  show,  and  made  a  most  imposing 
display  of  Swedes,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  &c.,  worthy  of  their  repu¬ 
tation.  The  specimens  shown  are  selected  mostly  from  the  crops 
which  have  secured  champion  honours  in  the  principal  open  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  recent  great  London 
Dairy  Show,  where  most  important  prizes  for  roots  were  awarded 
to  the  produce  of  Webbs^  seeds,  viz.  :  1st  prize,  Webbs’  Imperial 
Swede,  61  entries ;  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes,  Webbs’  Mammoth 
Long  Red  Mangold,  12  entries;  1st  prize,  Webbs’  Smithfield 
Yellow  Globe  Mangold,  37  entries.  Webbs’  seeds  invariably 
prove  succe.ssful  in  the  principal  open  competitions,  amongst  a 
few  of  their  latest  successes  being  six  1st  and  other  prizes  at 
London,  31  1st  and  other  prizes  at  Cardiff  (including  the  special 
champion  prize),  10  1st  and  other  prizes  at  Norwich,  33  1st  and 
other  prizes  at  Liverpool,  27  1st  and  other  prizes  at  Chelten¬ 
ham,  11  1st  and  other  prizes  at  Gloucester,  and  many  valuable 
1st  and  other  prizes,  medals,  Ac.,  at  the  Brewers’  Exhibition. 
London,  held  last  October.  At  Birmingham  the  produce  of 
W’ebbs’  seeds  secured  the  majority  of  the  honours,  viz.,  22  1st  and 
other  prizes.  « 
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PLANTING  SEASON 


PiuLS'  RoTtL  Nurseries 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

12  miles  from  London.  South  Entrance  four  minutes’ 
walk  from  Waltham  Cross  Station  ;  We-t  Entr.ince  three 
minutes’  walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove;  both  Stations  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


SPECIALITIES  : 

ROSES  in  all  forms,  from  open  ground  and  in 
pots.  Gold  Medals  in  1903  from  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Royal  Botanic  Societies. 

FRUIT  TREES  for  the  Orchard.  Garden,  and 
Forcing  House.  Hogg  Memorial  Mtdd,  J9,0J. 

HARDY  TREES  for  Streets,  Parks,  and  General 
Planting.  Silver  Medal  from  Royal  Agticnltnral 
Society  of  England. 

SHRUBS,  both  Evergreen  and  Deciduous. 

GLIMBINQ  PLANTS,  Hardy  and  Greenhouse. 

RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  &  AZALEAS. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  in  great  variety. 

BULBS  and  SEEDS,  and  all  Garden  Sundries. 


Price  Lists  ox  application.  Inspection  Invited. 
Upwards  of  1000  Medals,  Prizes,  and  other  Awards  at 
leading  Exhibitions  during  the  past  42  years. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 

LXXy  Xy  'V/  -  vy  vy  -  •  \y  XyN 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


r 


BUIB? 


TjUMOff  .. 

■'Spanish  Iris,  Yellow,  WKiy.  a?id  Blue 
Crocus,  all  colors  ••• 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  —  ^  . 

Horsefeldii  ..  -t  w.. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  . T 

Glory  of  Leiden  Narclssiia  ... 

Madam  de  Graalf  ... 

Sweet  Scented  Pheggant  Eye  ^ 

Narcissus  5>  &  7  6  per  1000. 

Mixed  Narcissi  ...t'aMj .  5  -  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  IO/»  per  lOOO. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2 -per  100.  ^ 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3/6  per  lOoo 
Snowdrops  5'»  &  7/6  per  loOO, 
Strawberry  Plants  l'»  per  100. 

'  SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE* 

’  ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 


7  6  per  1000.  , 

5'-  per  1000.  ■ 
...  5/»  per  100. 

5:'-  per  100. 
...  7/6  per  1000 
...  6d.  each, 

...  3,-  each. 


Cross  &  Son, NSlWisbecIi.^, 


SOLE  POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

WM,  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

Bose  Growers  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

.Strong  hardy  pl.\nts  to  ofp’Er.  The  following  12  choice 
varieties.  6/- ;  2  dozen,  11/-  ;  4  dozen,  20/- ;  carriage  paid  for 
<  ash  Pink  Beauty,  Hon.  Adele  Hamilton  (rose  pink), 
Keith  (white),  Miss  A.  Campbell  (yellow),  Jim  Highgate 
I  crimson),  Peggie  (fancy),  Polly  Aitken  (light-pink),  Jessie 
Stevenson  (scarlet).  Snowball  (white),  Bethia  Campbell 
(deep  rose),  Mrs.  Collins  Wood  (terra  cotta).  Duchess  of 
kife  (clear  rosei.  Priced  List  of  over  203  varieties  free  on 
application. — M.  CAMPBELL  &  SONS,  Nurserymen, 
High  Blantyre.  N.B. 

GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


^CLIBRANS-^ 

Hardy  Fruit. 


VT^E  make  a  speciality  of  the  cultivation  of  trees 
y  V  and  bushel  for  fruit  production.  Our  soil 

and  situation  is  favourable  to  the  development  of 

well-matured  growth  and  an  abuudaiice  of  healthy 

roocs. 

APPLES,  in  choice  variety.  Standards  and  Pyr.i- 
mids,  1/6  to  3/6  each  ;  15/-  to  43/-  per  dozt-n. 
Dwarf,  Hor  zontal,  and  Fan-trained,  2/6  to  5/- 
each.  Cordons,  1/6  to  2/6. 

FEARS,  all  the  best  varieties.  Standards  and 
Pyramids,  1/6  to  3/6  each  ;  IS/-  to  36/-  per  dozen. 
Dwarf,  Horizontal,  and  Kan-trained,  2/6  to  5/- 
each.  Cordons,  1/6  to  3/6  each. 

PLUMS,  all  good  fruiting  sorts,  Standards  and 
pyramids,  1/6  to  3/6  each.  Dwarf,  Fan-trained, 
2/6  to  5/- each. 

APRICOTS,  splendid  plants,  in  superb  health, 
Dwarf-trained,  5/-  and  7/6  each.  Standard  and 
half-standard  trained,  7/6  to  15/-  each. 

BLACKBERRIES,  Cd.  to  9d.  each  ;  4/0  to  8/-  per 
dozen. 

CHERRIES,  in  fine  variety.  Pyramid  and  Standar.l, 
1/6  to  3/6.  Dwarf  Fan-trained,  2/6  to  5/-  each. 

CURRANTS,  Red,  Black,  andWhite-fruit  rd  varieties, 
in  choice  sorts,  2/6  to  4/6  per  dozen. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  fine  fruiting  varieties,  2/6  to  0/- 
per  dozen. 

LOGANBERRY,  strong  plants,  1/6  each;  12/-  per 
•dozen. 

MEDLARS,  Pyramids  and  Standards,  2/6  and  3/6 

NECTARINES  and  PEACHES,  grand  plants,  in 
splendid  condition,  Dwarf  Fan  trained  6/-  to  Ifi  6 
each.  Standard  and  Half-standard  trained,  7/6 
to  15/-  eac’i. 

RASPBERRIES,  strong,  well-rooted  canes,  in 
variety,  2/6  and  3/6  per  dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES,  Prepnred  Runners  from  Open 
Ground,  3/-  per  100.  Runners  in  pots,  12/6  p  r 
100.  Extra  strong,  in  5in.  pots,  4  -  and  6 per 
dozen. 

SEND  FOR  LIST. 


SELECT  ROSES. 

OUR  ROSES,  grown  in  cool  northern  climate, 
invariably  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  We  make  Rose-growing  a  special  feature. 
Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  choice  variety,  6/-  to 
9/- per  doz.,  40/- to  65/- per  100.  Extra  strong,  in 
pots  for  forcing.  1/6  to  3/6  each,  15/-  to  36/-  per  doz. 
Moss  Boses,  in  lovely  variety,  6/- per  doz.,  45/- per  100. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  in  choice  and  beautiful 
sorts,  10/-  to  12/-  per  doz.  In  pots,  15/-  per  doz. 
Noisettes,  in  finest  variety,  10/-  and  12/-  per  doz. 
China  Roses,  in  select  sorts,  6/-  to  12/-  per  doz. 
Polyantha  Roses,  from  9/-  per  doz 
China  and  Bourbon  Hybrids,  in  fine  variety,  C/-  doz. 
Climbing  Roses,  in  fine  variety,  9/-  to  12/-  per  doz. 
Penzance  Briars,  a  comparatively  new.  but  very 
beautiful  class  of  Rose.  9/-  to  15/-  per  doz. 

Above  prices  are  for  our  selection  only,  and  .are 
carriage  paid  to  customers’  nearest  railway  station. 

XKT  3 


We  have  a  very  speci.al  line  in  T.  and  H.T.  Roses 
in  7in.  pots,  with  shoots  8  to  12ft.  in  length  ;  strong, 
healthy,  and  well-ripened,  at  2/6,  3/6  and  5/-  each. 


FORCING  ROOTS. 


RHUBARB,  the  best  sorts— 

Strong  roots  ..  ..  ..  6/- and  9/- per  doz 

Extra  large  and  strong  roots 

for  forcing  ..  12/- and 

SEAKALE,  for  planting . 

Extra  strong  for  foicing 
Extia-exlra  strong  for  lorcing 
ASPARAGUS,  for  planting  ..  3/6  and 

Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  and: 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  15/-  and  : 


18/-  per  doz 
7/6  per  100 
16/-  per  100 
21.'-  per  100 
5/-  per  100 
10/6  p  r  1  0 
17/6  per  100 


A  COMPLETE  LIST  of  all  the  Choicest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  &c.,  Is 
contained  in 

OUR  TREE  AND  SHRUB  LIST, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Jiira[n5il  fif 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1903. 

The  Value  of  Herbaceous  Plauts. 


HE  more  we  see  of  gardens,  large 
J  or  small,  the  more  we  are  im¬ 

pressed  with  the  great  worth  of 
herbaceous  .  plants  for  beauti¬ 
fying  beds,  borders  and  shrub¬ 
beries  as  comx)ared  to  a  sole  use  of 
the  ordinary  summer  flowering 
subjects,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Stocks,  and  various  foliage  plants. 
It  is  also  astounding  to  see  how  little  these 
valuable  subjects  are  utilised  iu  gardens  of 
great  area.  Even  when  an  attempt  at  employ¬ 
ment  is  made,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  from 
tbe  results  seen,  that  those  iu  charge  are 
lamentably  ignorant  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  this  section  at  command,  and  at  an  extremely 
low  rate  of  value. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  iu  these 
days  of  low  prices,  when  hardy  plants  can  be 
purchased  quite  cheaiily,  for  the  miserable 
collections  one  sees  iu  gardens  in  every  couuty. 
When  will  gardeners  generally  wake  up  to  the 
value  of  these  plants,  and  to  a  sensible  method 
of  growing  them?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
scarcity  of  hardy  plants  is  more  due  to  a  w'ant 
of  knowledge,  not  only  of  their  use,  but  of  the 
actual  variety  at  command. 

So  many  gardeners  are  so  wrapped  up  iu 
plants  that  require  glass  protection  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  think  of  anything  else. 
We  do  not  intend  here  to  give  a  list  of  plants 
available  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  although 
it  is  necessary.  Our  aim  is  rather  to  draw  the 
attention  of  promiueut  gardeners  to  their  lack 
of  employment  of  these  useful  subjects.  Of 
course  w’C  are  met  with  the  argument  that  we 
cannot  grow  hardy  plauts  :  we  want  flower  at 
a  particular  season,  say  during  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October,  and  to  do  this  we  must 
grow  many  annuals.  Granted  that  anunals, 
employed  judiciously,  do  give  a  wealth  of 
flowers,  yet  hardy  plauts,  if  properly  selected, 
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give  equal  floral  results  and  have  more  varied  growth,  and 
certainly  entail  less  labour.  For  instance,  what  annual  can  give 
equal  results  with  herbaceous  Phloxes  properly  selected  and 
cultivated  ?  Yet  how  often  do  we  see,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten 
gardens  of  pretension,  more  than  half  a  dozen  miserably  culti¬ 
vated  examples,  whereas  quite  two  dozen  varieties,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  colour  and  height,  would  make  an  interesting 
display,  and  certainly  would  give  the  blaze  of  colour  required — 
bright  or  subdued. 

Take,  again,  the  family  of  Rudbeckias  for  September  and 
October  flowering.  R.  Newmani  as  a  dwarf  plant  cannot  be 
excelled  for  freedom  of  flower  and  an  effective  colour  as  well. 
Then  we  have  such  varieties  as  R.  nitida,  R.  Golden  Glow,  from 
6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height  if  required ;  R.  maxima,  with  its  ( 
glaucous  foliage,  and  the  pale  tinted  form  of  R.  pinnata,  not 
forgetting  R.  fulgida,  which  flowers  quite  late  in  the  autumn, 
not  forgetting  the  simple  forms.  Helianthuses  also  provide  us 
with  great  variety  in  double  and  single  flowers  of  varying 
heights,  and  certainly  this  is  a  free-flowering  family.  Tritomas 
give  a  wealth  of  colour  which  all  admire.  The  variety  in  colour 
covers  so  wide  a  range  that  the  wonder  is  that  more  are  not 
grown. 

For  September  and  October  employment  what  plant  can 
equal  Michaelmas  Daisies?  These,  carefully  selected,  harmonise 
well  with  other  subjects.  Someone  says  “  Oh,  but  Asters  take 
up  so  much  space.”  Not  at  all;  a  single  growth  taken  off  a 
desirable  variety  in  March,  or  even  April,  will  grow  into  a 
handsome  plant  for  the  purpose  named  if  the  right  sorts  are 
selected.  If,  however,  we  grow  only  the  older  fashioned,  stiff¬ 
growing  sorts  with  no  side  growths,  bnt  a  cluster  of  flower  at 
the  apex,  then  certainly  these  plants  are  not  suitable ;  but  when 
we  have  a  wealth  of  variety  such  as  is  evidenced  in  such  as 
The  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  or  many  more  of  Mr.  Beckett’s  seedlings, 
which  grow  into  handsome  specimens  in  one  season  all  from  one, 
stem,  the  conditions  are  quite  altered. 

Pentstemons,  although  they  do  not  strictly  come  under  the 
heading  of  hardy  plants,  are  not  nearly  enough  recognised.  No 
plant  will  give  such  a  wealth  of  flower  from  early  July  until 
November,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  weather.  Even  in  such 
a^  year  as  the  present  the  Pentstemons  are  quite  unaffected, 
ihere  they  were,  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
care  expended.  The  range  of  colour,  form  and  habit,  too,  is 
quite  under  control  with  the  extensive  variety  at  hand;  those 
who  grow  the  small  flowered  sorts  have  but  themselves  to 
blame. — E.  Molyneux. 


Vegetable  Pathogene. 


Eelworm  In  Cucumbers. 

In  reply  to  “C.  S.”  the  Stem  Eelworm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix), 
and  the  Root-stem  Eelworm  (T.  obtusus),  both  produce  knots 
in  the  roots  and  swellings  oii  tlae  root-stems.  Whether  Hetero- 
dera  or  Tylenchus,  they,  in  egg  and  young,  or  so-called  larval 
stage  (not  distinguishable)  pass  into  the  soil  or  surrounding 
material,  and,  unless  reached  and  destroyed,  are  almost  sure  to 
attack  the  folloAV-on  plants.  Every  particle  of  soil,  therefore, 
should  be  cleared  out,  and  the  beds  and  walls  drenched  with  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  (lib  formaldehyde  to  10 
gallons  of  water),  which  will  certainly  kill  every  'nematode 
reached. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  the  whole  of  the  house  before 
commencing  to  take  out  the  diseased  plants,  and  remove  the  old 
soil  Avith  the  formaldehyde  solution,  so  that  any  vermatodes  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  or  other  parts  may  receive  quietus,  and  after  all 
is  cleared  out  drench  the  beds.  Avails,  and  floors.  The  plants 
removed  should  be  burned  ;  or,  better,  be  at  once  immersed  in  the 
formaldehyde  solution  as  carefully  taken  from  the  soil;  Avhile 
the  soil  removed  should  be  placed  in  an  area  large  enough  to 
hold  it,  about  a  foot  thick,  that  has  been  sprinkled  Avith  the 
formaldehyde  solution,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  at  once  treated 
Avith  the  solution  all  over,  applying  by  means  of  a  rose  Avatering 
can. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  Aveeks  the  house  may  again  be  used  for 
groAvmg  Cucumbers.  If  the  solution  has  reached  all  the  larval 
eelwonns  there  Avill  not  be  any  recurrence,  only  care  is  taken  not 
to  introduce  them  in  the  soil.  Tliis  is  best  effected  by  the  good 
old  plan  of  stacking  the  turves  forming  the  staple  of  Cucumber 
compost  for  a  time  until  the  herbage  and  roots  are  destroyed, 
not  allowing  any  vegetation  to  exist  on  the  stacked  turves.  If 
the  turf  must  be  used  recently  cut,  it  should  be  heated  or 
over  212deg  and  preferably  not  more  than  to 
loOdeg,  a  temperature  of  125deg  sufiicing  to  kill  eelwonns.  Or 
.spread  thinly  and  water  with  the  formaldehyde  solution,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  six  Aveeks  the  turf  may  be  used  for 


the  Cucumbers  Avithout  prejudice,  ineanAvhile  turning  once  a 
Aveek.  Ihe  bottom  heat  lias  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  eelAvorm,, 
certainly  not  cau.se  of  the  “tubers”  on  the  roots.  The  eelAvorm 
is  the  sole  cause,  and  has  been  either  introduced  in  the  soil  or 
by  some  other  agency. — G.  A. 

- »  I - 

National  Economics. 


There  are  about  230,000  acres  reputed  under  top  fruit  in 
these  islands.  Noav,  Avhat  it'  behoves  us  to  do  is  to  cultivate  the 
odd  thirty  thousand  acres  and  lay  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  the 
mo.stly  Avorthless  remainder.  Then  AA'e  should  replant  Avith 
bush  groAvn  Apple  trees  on  neAvly  selected,  good  climatic  sites, 
such  as  may  be  in  actual  occupation,  ,say  one  thousand  acres  out 
of  every  thirty  thousand.  Endless  acres  of  the  latter  go  begging: 
for  Avant  of  the  national  recognition  of  the  true  needs  of  fruit 
groAving,  Avhich  .should  be  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Hoav  very  different  Avould  have  been  the  issue  for  the  nation 
had  a  leader  like  Gladstone  po'.sses.sed  a  smattering  of  natural 
sciences  instead  of  a  perfunctory  Greek  erudition  on  Avhich  hi.?, 
vastly  greater  contemporary— ;:Our  unapproached  and,  alas! 
unappreciated  Huxley — ^.so  strenuously  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
nation’s  mind!  His  endeavour  Avas  defeated  against  its  own 
deepest  material  intere.st  by  the  greater  national  tribute  uncriti¬ 
cally  bevstowed  and  laid  lavishly  at  the  feet  of  an  incompre- 
hen.sible  Gladstone,  who,  in  turn,  comprehended  not  this  nation’.? 
destiny.  Had  the  latter  had  any  true  communion  wdth  Nature, 
had  he  only  .studied  Nature,  our  great  mother  Nature,  on 
Sundays  Avhen  all  profane  literature  Avas  banished  from  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  hoAV  differently  Avould  Great  Britain  be  situated 
actually.  Beyond  jam-factories,  I  am  not  aAA'are  of  any 
practicable  proposals  on  his  part  in  the  Avhole  of  the  intere,sts 
of  the  organic  kingdom. 

Thus  it  Avas  ordained  by  the  nation’s  OAvn  short-, sighted  choice, 
that  alone  the  inorganic  kingdom  should  reign  supreme ;  our 
mineral  resources  Avastefully  exploited  to  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  the  infinitely  greater  organic  kingdom,  capable'  of  adequately 
producing  our  .staff  of  life.  Judicious  legislation  could  tran.sform 
our  pseudo-cultivation  into  a  thing  of  life,  and  enable  us  to 
assert  our  greater  national  independence  by  means  of  it. 

One  million  sterling  annually,  to  the  true  practical  and 
sympathetic  education  of  the  farmer,  or,  rather,  the  farmer’s 
.son,  during  all  those  years  of  tAvo'  full  generations  that  the 
inertia  of  ignorance  Avas  thrown  into  one  scale,  the  inorganic 
wnuld  haA-e  paid  the  British  nation  magnificently.  Such  educa¬ 
tion  should  have  begun  in  the  A'ei-y  year  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
LaAA's.  Yet  a  challenge  Avas  recklessly  thrown  to  the  world  to 
do  its  Avorst,  and  was  accepted.  The  effects  have  become 
relentlessly  manifest. 

The  clear  reasoning  powers  possessed  by  the  British  nation, 
and  manifested  on  emergencies,  should,  at  this  hour,  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  struggle  for  that  pre-eminence  Avhich  seems  to  be 
fading  aAvay.  An  inquiry  as  to  Avhat  are'  our  national  needs  and 
Avhat  form  to  give  them  finds  the  latter  confusingly  interpreted 
(largely  for  purposes  outside  their  true  bearing).  Lord  Rosebery 
referred  toi  the  problem  quite  lately,  but  Avhether  he  stands  on 
the  adequately  advanced  threshold  Avas  not  apparent.  Huxley 
is  the  man  to  advi.se  us:  natural  sciences  and  Nature — the  study 
of  these  is  needed,  for  from  them  all  the  re.st  depends.  The  need 
for  more  inten.se  cultivation  of  every  acre  in  these  islands, 
appeals  forcibly  to  our  common  sense.  Intense  cultivation,  sup¬ 
ported  by  adequate  fiscal  and  economic  legislation,  is  the  true 
bedrock  on  wdiich  to  build  up  and  conserve  Avhat  past  inattention 
has  jeopardised.  The  absence  of  any  truly  national  economic 
newspaper  cause.?  me  to  attempt  to  open  up  the  subject  for 
editorial  treatment  and  discussion  in  your  columns,  especially  as 
your  Aveekly  column  on  “The  Home  Farm,”  Avhich  I  usually  read 
Avith  much  interest,  points  the  Avay  to  the  .suggestion  being 
naturally  evolved.  The  most  pajung  crop  from  every  acre  in 
these  islands  is  tO'  be  insured  literally  from  our  AA-atersheds'  to 
the  seashore,  and  AA'hy  exclude  the  farming  of  the  .sea  itself, 
seeing  that  the  State  has  amalgamated  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries?  This  amalgamation  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  lamented  late  Mr.  Hanbury. 

Intense  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  province  of  the  gardener, 
the  market  gardener,  and  the  fruit'  grower;  and  their  spirit 
should  be  assimilated  by  our  agriculturists,  Avho'  are,  in  these 
precious  little  Isles,  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  “  Food  Supply  in  War  Time.” 

When  once  the  duty  of  our  Government  in  this  direction  w’ill 
have  been  recognised,  and  legislative  enactments  are  promoted 
Avhich  directly  aid  the  development  of  that  highest  cultivation, 
and  Avhich  in  its  final  issues  a  generation  hence  Avill  provide  our 
first  line  of  defence,  revolution  in  British  thought  will  be 
recorded. 

Such  a  transformation  ought  also  to  ensure  con.siderable 
national  .savings  in  the  Army  and  Navy  services,  Avhich  ought  to 
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bo  transferred  for  the  maintenance  of  that  higher  intensity  of 
cultivation  and  crop-production  destined  to  suffice  for  double  our 
present  numerical  population  by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 
All  sections  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  arise — the  arable, 
the  pastoral,  the  market  gardener,  the  fruit  grower,  the  owner 
of  or  cultivator  of  large  estates  and  small. 

We  cannot  include  the  foraster,  for,  alas!  there  are  no  forests 
as  yet  on  a  whole  third  of  our  entire  insular  surface.  Here  is 
a  waste  of  sunshine  and  rain  alike,  and  with  them  near  fifty 
million  sterling  annually  (!)  for  the  indulgence  in  this  national 
laissez-faire;  that  conscious  submission  of  “intelligent”  man  to 
crude  evolution,  unassisted,  paying  abroad  over  twenty  million 
sterling  annually  for  hardy  timber,  and  losing  to  our  potential 
population  an  equal  amount  of  wages  in  its  production.  All 
those  above  named  (the  woidd-be  forester  included)  should  pre¬ 
pare  and  combine  to  give  utterance  to  their  long  suspended  claim 
to  be  heard. 

Thus  your  columns  would  only  fulfil  a  natural  function  of 
great  potentiality  in  the  furtherance  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation,  by  making  the  aspects  known  to  those  unacquainted  with, 
as  well  as  tq  those  really  interested,  the  question,  and  who  mefy 
have  under-valued  the  force  of  union  which  triumphs  so 
strikingly  in  little  Belgium. 

“  L’union  fait  la  force !  ”  Every  holder  and  every  cultivator 
of  an  acre  in  these  Islands  should  combine  for  the  efficient  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  its  widest  sense.  I 
hope  that  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  amidst  much  gardening, 
will  nevertheless  give  voice  to  the  need  for  greater  consideration 
of  this  greatest  of  all  the  industries.  The  most  precious  heritage 
of  the  British  nation  is  its  soil. 

The  vast  results  arising  from  the  influence  of  men  and 
measures  or  a  nation’s  development,  should  indeed  be  enough  to 
crystallise  attention  on  the  present  issue  developing  before  the 
nation. 

The  new  departure  in  Nature  Study  as  part  of  the  education 
of  the  young  is  quite  after  Huxley’s  own  heart’s  desire.  Nature 
study,  which,  enlarged,  means  geography  and  physiography,  is 
the  bedi'ock  of  all  sound  national  economic  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  will  again  engender  prosperity  in  its  wake. 
Professor  Dewar  told  his  audience  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast  a  year  ago  that  it  would  take  this  nation 
sixty  years  to  arrive  abreast  in  training  where  the  German 
nation  stands  now.  My  rejoinder  is  that,  with  Nature  Study 
to  develop  faculties  of  observation — a  spirit  of  inventiveness  and 
resource  will  be  evolved  from  a  thoroughly  organised  national 
system  on  Huxley’s  lines  that  will  at  that  distance  leave  all 
other  nations  behind,  unless  the  same  course  be  adopted  in  oi'der 
to  remain  a  match  for  us.  [Nature  Study,  that  is,  natural 
history,  is  taught  liberally  throughout  Germany. — Ed.]  Thus 
much  I  venture  to  prophesy,  but  all  depends  upon  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  .sympathetic  trained  teacher. 

When  our  daughter  dependencies  see  our  destiny  is  being 
accomplished  on  lines  here  adumbrated,  they  will  need  no  per¬ 
suasion  or  any  agitation  as  now  progressing  at  home.  They  will 
acclaim,  of  their  own  accord,  that  the  time  has  come,  because 
the  motherland  is  awake !  This  is  the  interpretation  I  place  on 
the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  last  platform  utterance,  in  May,  1902, 
on  this  pregnant  problem. — H.  H.  Raschen,  Sidcup,  Nov.  29, 
1903. 


National  Roads. 

We  learn  that  a  great  scheme  of  National  Roads  to  serve  the 
immensely-increased  and  rapidly-increasing  road  traffic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  brought  before  Parliament  as  a  result 
of  the  inquiry  just  concluded  by  a  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
This  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawson,  M.P.,  was  chair¬ 
man,  will,  it  is  understood,  make  some  striking  recommendations 
in  its  report  witli  regard  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads,  but  none  more  interesting  than  that  the  great  roads — 
such  as  the  North  Road  or  the  Bath  Road — should  be  taken  over 
by  a  new  department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  im¬ 
proved  and  maintained  by  the  State.  There  is  at  present  an 
almost  Chinese  jumble  in  the  distribution  of  authority  over 
roads  in  England  and  Wales.  Tliere  are  in  London  alone 
twenty-nine  highway  authorities,  and  1,855  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  propose  that  all 
the  chief  roads  in  a  county  shall  be  placed  under  newly-consti¬ 
tuted  county  highway  boards,  to  which  county  boroughs  shall 
have  the  option  of  entrusting  through  routes  in  their  boroughs. 
This  is  what  France  has  already  done,  for  the  Paris  roads  come 
under  the  Seine  department.  These  county  authorities  should 
have  power  to  compulsorily  acquire  land  for  road  improvements. 
One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Moncur, 
chief  surveyor  of  Staffordshire,  is  understood  to  have  given  a 
sketch  of  a  scheme  for  special  side  tracks  for  motor  traffic  along 
roads  in  the  country,  with  bridges  or  short  tunnels  at  junction 
points.  To  meet  the  cost  he  .suggested  an  annual  tax  of  £10 
on  motor-cars  and  10s.  on  bicycles. 


Trees  and  Shrobs. 


Olearias. 

No  better  shrubs  for  planting  in  town  gardens  or  on  dry-land 
place.s,  can  be  chosen  than  Olearia  Haasti.  Plant  it  where  ,vou 
will,  it  seems  to  flourish  and  produce  masses  of  its  white.  Daisy¬ 
like  flowers.  The  plants  may  be  placed  2ft  to  3ft  apart  where 
close  groups  are  desired,  and  it  is  frequently  planted  in  such  a 
fashion  as  this,  or  for  covert-belts  in  the  more  forward  parts  of 
outlying  grounds,  yet  this  is  perhaps  putting  it  to  too  mean  a 
u.se.  The  species  stellata  (syn.  Eurybia  Gunni)  is  not  generally 
.so  utilisable,  but  the  .starry  flowers  are  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  the  former.  It  is  well  worthy  of  pot  culture. 
O  macrodonta  (O.  dentata)  is  the  largest  species,  and  furnishes 
a  handsome  dwarf  foliage  shrub. — F. 

White  Pine  as  a  Shelter' Tree. 

That  the  branches  of  the  White  Pine  are  apt  to  snap  in 
severe  storms  when  trees  are  old  i,s  well  known,  and  this  fact 
sometimes  deters  one  from  planting  the  tree.  But  this  snap¬ 
ping  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  wlien  the  trees  are 
young,  the  branches  being  more  flexible.  This  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  connection  with  its  use  as  a  wind-break  or  shelter- 
affording  tree,  for  which  purpose  but  few  evergreens  are  its 
equal.  In  the  most  expo.sed  places  it  stands  better  than  almost 
any  other  tree.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  soft  needles  it 
possesses.  The.se  .suffer  but  little  in  gales  of  cold  wind,  as  they 
give  to  the  gale,  instead  of  .standing  rigid  and  combating  the 
wind  as  does  the  Norway  Spruce,  for  example.  By  a  little 
pruning  of  side  branches  when  jmung,  the  White  Pine  can  bo 
made  a  bushy  tree. 

Veronicas. 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  these  flowers  for  the  garden 
—the  shrubby  kinds  from  New  Zealand,  the  tall  or  long-spiked 
European  and  American  Veronicas,  and  last  and  least  the  tiny 
creeping  herbs,  found  in  many  places  of  the  world.  The  fairest 
of  the  latter  is  the  little  Germander  Speedwell,  the  prettiest  of 
native  blue  flowers,  the  Forget-me-not  excepted.  There  is  a 
variegated  form  of  the  plant,  but  like  the  variegated  Strawberry, 
and  many  other  streaked  leaves,  it  is  apt  to  revert  again  to 
green.  But  the  normal  wild  plant  is  prettier  than  any  of  its 
exceptional  forms. 

There  are  several  creeping  Veronicas  quite  worth  a  garden 
place,  and  none  better  could  be  chosen  than  V.  Teucrium  or 
V.  rupestris,  as  it  is  .sometimes  sold  under.  Carpets  of  these 
spread  on  a  dry,  hungry  soil,  and  are  masses  of  colour  during 
July.  There  is  a  little  Veronica  that  is  sometime.s  u.sed  for  cover¬ 
ing  plots^  in  cemetei'ies.  It  is  V.  repens,  a  plant  much  like  a 
reduced  Creeping  Jenny  in  appearance,  but  with  pale  blue  flowers. 
The  plant  has  much  less  claims  to  a  place  than  has  V.  Teucrium, 
for  it  sugge-sts  in  appearance  one  of  the  Veronicas  found  in  this 
country  as  a  weed.  The  increase  of  these  .small  plant.s  must  be 
more  than  whispered  of.  They  are  only  small  in  stature,  for, 
spreading  and  rootjug  every  month,  they  will  choke  any  small 
thing  near.  That  is  why  the  finest  plant  of  this  section,  V.  Teu¬ 
crium,  or  V.  rupestris,  is  safer  in  a  border  that  does  not  favour 
luxurious  plants.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for  a  roof  garden,  as 
illustrated  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  and  "is  nowhere 
better  than  when  strayed  on  to  a  gravel  path.  If  the  borders 
of  a  garden  were  edged  with  the  variety  of  plants  put  forward 
for  this  purpose  at  some  time  or  another,  the  result  would  be  of 
a  truly  mixed  style,  for  almost  each  plant  would  be  of  a  different 
kind.  Yet-good  edgings  luade  of  living  materials  are  not  common, 
and  tiled  and  other  devices  are  often  preferable.  One  of  the 
best  plants  to  form  an  ornamental  edging  with  is  the  golden 
green  V.  cupressoides  variabilis.  The  typical  V.  cupressoides  is 
juot  so  useful,  as  its  foliage  is  green,  whereas  the  former  is  very 
effective  in  colouring,  especially  during  winter.  It  is  very  com¬ 
pact  and  dwarf  in  habit,  and  has  leaves  as  much  unlike  a  usual 
shrubby  Veronica  as  could  well  be.  So  like  the  Cupressus  or 
Retinosporas  is  this  and  other  similar  Veronicas,  that  for  a  time 
they  were  supposed  to  be  such.  The  structure  of  their  wood 
reveals  their  true  character,  as  also  do  their  flowers,  but  in  this 
group  of  queer  leaved  kinds,  these  are  not  freel,y  produced  by 
young  plants,  and  often  not  by  old.  They  ai’e  usually  small  and 
white  in  colour. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  robu.st  shrubby  Veronicas  is  the 
willow-leaved,  V.  salieifolia,  often  literally  covered  with  short 
spikes  of  pale  purplish  fragrant  flowers.  No  Veronica  seeds  so 
freely,  or  is  better  adapted  for  .shrubbery  i^lanting,  or  in  planta¬ 
tions  with  Mahonia.  To  reach  its  best  condition  it  should  be 
grown  in  an  isolated  bed,  where  its  evergreen  foliage  is  ever 
attractive.  The  leaves  of  V.  Bidwilli  are  small  and  in  keeping 
with  the  plant,  for  the  flowers  only  rise  about  Gin  above  the 
ground.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  flowering  plants:  commencing  in 
July,  it  continues  until  severe  frosts  occur. — D.  S.  Fish  (in 
“  Agricultural  Economist.”) 
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Laella  anceps  Oweniana. 


Tliis  received  A.M.,  R.H.S.,  1902.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
brilliant  rose,  paler  at  base,  with  white  patches.  Lip,  rich  magenta, 
the  yellowish  throat  being  streaked  with  the  same  colour.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Owen,  Selwood,  Rotherham. 

Vanda  crlstata  and  V.  Denlsoniana, 

In  Vanda  eristata  we  have  a  very  peculiar  species,  the  construction 
of  the  lip  being  very  singular.  It  is  triangular  with  a  three-lobed  tip, 
yellow,  with  blood-red  streaks.  The  outer  segments  are  narrow  and 
greenish-yellow.  It  thrives  with  V.  emrulea.  A  chaste  and  lovely 
plant  is  V.  Denisoniana,  a  stout  grower,  bearing  pure  white  blossoms, 
which  is  rather  rare  in  Vandas.  It  is  a  native  of  high  altitudes  on  the 
Arraean  Mountains,  and  enjoys  a  cool,  moist  regime  all  the  year 
round. 

Vanda  Hookeriana 

is  a  tall,  scrambling  species,  with  cylindrical  leaves  and  short  spike  of 
flower.  These  are  very  beautiful ;  the  sepals  and  petals  whitish,  with 
spots  of  purple ;  the  lip  purple,  with  crowded  spots  of  a  deeper  hue. 
No  one  should  attempt  the  culture  of  this  species  who  has  not  ample 
heat  at  command.  It  grows  in  sweltering  heat  and  moisture,  and 
except  for  a  week  or  two  after  being  planted  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  rays.  In  many  collections  it  is  the  custom  to  cut  the 
stems  into  lengths,  and  plant  these  in  beds  of  sphagnum  in  a  house 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  supply  of 
flower  is  thereby  assured. — B.  G. 

Laelia  anceps. 

Tha  flowering  period  of  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  winter  blooming 
Lselias,  is  at  hand,  and  although  the  gi’owing  season  has  not  been  what 
one  would  call  favourable  to  its  success,  yet  we  are  assured  of  a  good 
supply  of  blooms.  Those  who,  perchance,  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  foggy  towns  are  generally  precluded  from  growing  it,  or  give  up  the 
idea  altogether,  because  of  the  risk  incun-ed  of  losing  the  bloom  by  a 
visitation  of  the  fog  fiend.  Yet  I  think  it  is  worth  all  the  risk,  for 
what  is  more  beautiful  or  useful  at  this  time  of  year  than  a  display  of 
Lfelia  anceps  in  bloom  ?  Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in 
rural  districts  and  who  grow  them  in  quantity  know  full  Avell  their 
value.  There  is  everything  to  recommend  them  in  all  collections ;  the 
flowers  will  last  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  in  beauty ;  we  get  a  variety 
of  colours,  ranging  from  deep  purple  to  pure  white ;  they  have  fail- 
size  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  plants  to  grow 
successfully. 

Where  a  large  quantity  are  grown,  a  house,  or  part  of  it,  is 
generally  devoted  to  them.  In  the  former  ease  the  necessary  cultural 
details  can  be  applied  to  better  advantage.  There  are  several  im¬ 
portant  cultural  details  to  be  remembered  attending  their  success,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  when  and  how  to  pi’ovide  these  various  con¬ 
ditions  to  advantage.  Therefore  a  few  remarks  on  the  most  essential 
points  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Firstly,  they  r^qiiife  plbhly  of  light.  This  is  necessary  all  the  year 
round,  whilst  in  summer  only  enough  shade  is  required  to  prevent  the 
sun  burning  the  foliage.  Secondly,  plenty  of  fresh  air.  This  also  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  night  and  day,  less,  of  course,  in  cold,  windy 
weather.  In  summer,  however,  if  occupying  a  house  by  themselves 
give  more  at  night  than  day.  Thirdly,  watering.  W’^ater  must  be  given 
sparingly  when  the  plants  start  into  growth,  increasing  the  quantity 
as  the  growth  advances  and  the  bulb  begins  to  show. 

As  the  spikes  begin  to  push  rapidly  a  good  supply  is  required,  and 
on  no  consideration  should  they  be  allowed  to  shrivel  at  any  time.  In 
summer,  cn  warm  afternoons,  we  give  our  plants  a  thorough  spray 
overhead,  the  results  of  which  are  always  beneficial.  When  the 
flowering  period  is  past,  and  until  growth  commences,  they  should  be 
given  a  rest  in  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  55deg,  with¬ 
holding  water  so  long  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  remain  plump.  AVhen  in 
flower,  however,  a  temperature  of  60deg  will  be  found  the  most 
suitable. 

The  time  for  repotting  must  be  decided  by  each  grower,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  time  is  when  root  action  takes  place,  and  not 
before.  A  suitable  compost  will  be  found  in  good  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss,  using  Bracken  rhizomes  for  drainage  instead  of 
crocks.  Perforated  pans  are  preferable  to  baskets,  these  being  much 
neater  and  more  easily  potted  when  occasion  demands.  Overgrown 
specimens  should  have  their  projecting  leads  cut  off  with  three  or  four 
bulbs  attached,  thus  leaving  the  original  plant  in  its  receptacle  to 
develop  growths  from  dormant  buds,  which,  if  in  good  condition,  does 
not  take  long  to  accomplish,  as  very  often  strong  leads  will  form  the 
first  year  and  produce  flower  spikes.  This  is  a  very  successful  way 
of  increasing  one’s  stock  of  good  varieties.  With  the  severed  pieces 
another  specimen  can  be  made  up,  arranging  the  growing  points 


inwards,  so  that  disturbance  will  not  be  again  necessary  for  a  few 
years. 

Place  pieces  of  charcoal  and  turfy  peat  firmly  amongst  the  roots, 
finishing  off  by  inserting  alternately  lumps  of  peat  and  clumps  of 
picked  heads  of  sphagnum  moss.  Plants  that  have  to  be  repotted 
require  little  water  at  the  roots  for  some  time  afterwards,  beyond  an 
occasional  spray  overhead  on  bright  days.  Amongst  the  best  known 
white  varieties  may  be  mentioned :  L.  a.  Schroderiana,  L.  a.  Sanderiana, 
L.  a.  Bull’s  alba,  L.  a.  Hilli,  L.  a.  Williamsi,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a.  Holli- 
dayana,  L.  a.  Dawsoni ;  and  among  the  many  dark  forms,  L.  a. 
Chamberlainiana,  L.  a.  Crawshayana,  L.  a.  Amesice,  L.  a.  Pereivaliana, 
L.  a.  Measuresiana,  L.  a.  Ballentineana  and  L.  a.  Protheroeiana. — 
J.  Mackay,  Highbury. 

Cultural  Notes;  Dendroblums  and  Odontoglossums. 

The  autumn  flowering  Odontoglossums  of  the  grande  and  Insleayi 
types  have  sometimes  a  little  lee-Avay  to  inake  up  with  their  growth 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  where  this  is  necessary  a  little  extra 
warmth  and  moisture  should  be  allowed.  Sometimes,  too,  the  roots 
may  be  moving,  and  a  little  top-dressing  of  the  compost  may  be 
needed.  But  after  the  growth  is  pi’opei'ly  made  up,  these  Odonto¬ 
glossums  like  a  much  more  decided  period  of  rest  than  '\hose  of  the 
crispum  and  similar  types.  The  drying  of  the  roots  must  not  ga 
to  the  length  of  shrivelling  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or  weakness  will  be 
caused. 

O.  citrosmum,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  be  thoroughly  dried  to 
ensiu’e  its  flowering,  and  any  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  that  takes 
place  in  winter  is  soon  picked  up  again  in  spring,  when  the  moisture 
supply  is  again  freely  given.  There  are  many  of  the  short-bulbed 
sections,  such  as  O.  Cervantesi,  O.  Rossi,  and  even  O.  naevium,  that 
must  not  be  dried  although  at  rest,  for  the  small  pseudo-bulbs  cannot 
stand  the  strain,  while  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Halli,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Andersonianum,  and  O.  eirrhosum  will,  many  of 
them,  be  both  growing  and  rooting  now,  and  consequently  must  be 
kept  moist. 

The  earlier  batch  of  Dendrobiums  will  usually  contain  specimens  of 
I),  aureum,  D.  nobile  and  the  hybrids,  having  one  or  both  of  these  well- 
known  species  as  parents.  Avoid  over-moistening,  in  the  atmosphere 
more  especially,  as  this  will  lead  to  many  of  the  nodes  producing 
growths  instead  of  flowers.  D.  nobile,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Wardianum 
and  D.  Endocharis  are  especially  prone  to  this  mishap,  and  many 
plants  have  been  spoilt  for  the  season  by  these  means.  With  the  later 
plants  there  is  not  so  much  danger,  though  even  here  a  dry,  warm  air, 
with  hardly  any  root  moisture,  is  essential. 

D.  mosehatum  rarely  ripens  its  growth  of  the  present  year 
thoroughly ;  but  all  the  same  a  rest  is  needed  by  the  older  stems  if  a 
good  flowering  return  is  expected.  A  cool  vinery,  or  some  similar 
structure  where  the  specimens  can  obtain  plenty  of  light,  suits  them 
now.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  stems  of  this  fine  Dendrobium  go 
on  producing  flowers  year  after  year  until  exhausted,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  removed.  D.  Dalhousianum  is  like  it  in  the  latter 
respect,  but  is  more  regular  in  its  routine  of  growth,  and  usually 
finishes  up  its  stems  annually.  D.  formosum  must  be  kept  dry  and 
warm,  but  as  the  leaves  usually  remain  on  through  the  winter,  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  them  fresh  is  necessary. — H.  R.  R. 

- - 

Book  Notices. 


The  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  October  volume  lies  before  us.  It  is  a  mine  of  pressing 
information  on  many  aspects  of  scientific  and  practical  garden¬ 
ing.  One  feature  of  these  Journals  of  the  R.H.S.  is  the  up-to- 
dateness  of  the  matter  and  the  subjects  ;  the  writers,  too,  are 
leaders  in  science  and  in  horticulture.  Besides  the  interesting 
notices  about  the  hall  and  the  garden — notices  that  are  of  the 
keenest  interest  in  these  passing  days — and  the  abstracts  from 
current  periodicals  (one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  R.H.S. 
Journal),  there  are  the  following  papers.  Fungoid  pests  of  the 
garden,  in  which  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  deals  with  over  eighty  diseases 
of  fruits,  alphabetically  arranged.  Besides  woodcuts  and  half¬ 
tone  illustrations,  these  diseases  have  three  coloured  plates,  on 
which  are  figured  forty-two  subjects.  We  think  a  little  more 
space  between  each  might  be  good,  or  divisional  lines  might  be 
devised.  After  this  comes  a  paper  on  the  use  of  ether  and 
chloroform  for  forcing  shrubs,  which  brings  the  discoveries  and 
experiments  with  these  anaesthetics  up  to  date. 

There  is  a  growing  knowdedge  and  interest  in  the  lesser-known 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  both  Mr.  Nicholson’s  paper  and  that  by 
Mr.  James  H.  Yeitch  (the  latter  describing  new  Chinese  tree.s 
and  shrubs)  will  be  studied  widely.  Mr.  Veitch’s  paper,  which 
is  well  illustrated,  is  a  grand  contribution  to  the  “Journal” 
(R.H.S.).  Prof.  G.  Henslow  goes  into  Darwin’s  natural  selection 
V.  adaptation,  in  his  usual  able  and  attractive  style;  while,  in 
his  paper,  “The  Blue  Nymphseas,”  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Gunners- 
bury  House  Garden,  gives  the  gardener  some  cultural  hints. 

Every  paper  is  of  high  value.  We  have  read  Mr.  Bentley’s 
remarks  on  the  Show  Tulip  with  eagerness,  but  alas!  the  Show 
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Tulip  is  so  difficult  to  make  perfect  that  it  will  always  be  left 
to  the  devoted  few.  Then,  what  more  interesting  to  Imperialists 
(as  all  of  us  ought  to  be)  than  Mr.  Pickstone’s  iiaper,  given  before 
the  Horticultural  Club,  and  printed  here,  on  “Fruit  Culture  at 
the  Cape?  ”  It  is  readable  from  end  to  end,  and  supj)lies  a  host 
of  facts.  And  to  the  would-be  emigrant  or  young  man  bent  on 
going  abroad,  what  more  cheering  than  the  message  given  in 
Mr.  Hunt’s  paper  entitled,  “  Horticulture  in  New  Zealand  ?  ” — 
namely,  “  A  hearty  British  welcome  awaits  the  new  settler.”  Mr. 
Hunt  says  :  “  What  New  Zealand  wants  is  strong,  hardy  young 
men  for  country  life,  who  will  help  to  break  down  and  bring  the 
bush  into  cultivation  .  .  .  :  and  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  young 

gardeners  at  home  (so  it  is  said),  what  better  move  than  to  make 
a  healthy  home  in  “Britain  of  the  Southern  Seas?  ” 

Daffodil  enthusiasts  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  W. 
Bartholomew  for  his  painstaking  researches  into  the  rooting  of 
the  Narci.ssus.  He  has  gone  minutely,  patiently,  and  per¬ 
sistently  into  the  rooting  propensities  (or  lack  of  them)  in  a 
large  number  of  Daffodils,  showing  by  text  and  photo  how  long 
this  or  that  variety  was  ere  it  began  to  root  in  the  soil,  how 
many  and  how  strong  wei'e  those  roots,  and  other  facts  about 
them.  Happily  Daffodil  growers  will  appreciate  these  interest¬ 
ing  tabulations,  and  that  is  sufficient.  We  might  a.sk.  Could 
not  many  other  amateurs  with  leisure  and  means,  add  profit¬ 
ably  to  their  own  and  others’  knowledge  by  experiments  witb 
other  plants?  Great  things  arise  from  small  beginnings. 

Bottling  fruit  is  not  forgotten,  and  Miss  Edith  Bradley, 
whose  bottled  fruit  beat  that  of  Austin  and  Co.  (trade  suppliers) 
this  year,  explains  her  proce.ss.  There  are  other  papers  of  value, 
and  the  volume,  like  the  others  before  it,  is  well  worth  a  guinea, 
though  only  ten  shillings  is  charged.  But  we  may  again  point 
out  to  the  many  practical  gardeners  who  are  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  rvho  have  not  yet  become  Fellows 
of  the  National  Society — the  R.H.S. — that  here  is  a  cheap  and 
easy  means  of  getting  a  library  together: — pay  one  guinea  to 
become  a  Fellow',  and  you  receive  a  quarterly  Journal,  which  is 
a  mine  of  information,  put  in  a  convenient  and  permanent  form. 
Under  gardeners  also  may 
join.  The  Secretary’s  address 
is  117,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.'W. 

Various  Publications. 

The  Manubing  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Crops. — This 
is  a  fairly  elaborate  essay  by 
Bernard  Dyer,  D.Se.,  and 
F.  W.  E.  Slirivell,  on  Manuring. 

It  is  reprinted  from  the  .Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  costs  Is.,  post 
free,  from  Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

9,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate 
Circus,  E.C.  Various  kitchen 
garden  and  fruit  crops,  and 
the  manures  for  them,  are 
discussed  seriatim.  The  book 
is  illustrated.  Size  5^  in.  x 
in.,  pp.  120. 

The  Farmer’s  Business 
Hand  Book. — The  price  of 
this  work  is  4s.  6d.,  from  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  It  is  one 
of  the  Rural  Science  Series, 
of  which  L.  H.  Bailey  is  the 
genei'al  editor.  The  author  in 
this  ease  is  Isaac  Phillips 
Roberts,  Prof,  of  Agriculture 
in  Cornell  University,  and 
though,  of  course,  written 
specially  for  American  farm¬ 
ers,  the  hints  on  how  to  keep 
accounts,  the  kinds  of  ac¬ 
counts,  the  ledger,  the  trial 
balance,  accounts  with  parti¬ 
cular  fields  and  crops,  &c., 

Ac.  It  is  a  very  useful  com¬ 
panion,  indeed  a  farmer’s 
business  book.  Size,  7  in.  by  5 
in.  Pp.  300,  with  a  good  index. 

Packing  and  Selling  Fruit 
AND  Vegetables. — A  very  in¬ 
teresting,  useful,  and  complete  illustrated  essay,  by  R.  Lewis  Castle, 
a  well-known  horticulturist.  This  was  written  for  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  and  won  their  gold  medal  prize.  It  is  now  published  in 
convenient  book  form  of  over  140  pages,  about  8  in.  by  fi  in.,  by  Messrs. 
Collingridge,  Aldersgate  Street ;  Is.  2^(1.,  post  free.  It  is  practical. 

Pictorial  Practical  Bulb  Growing. — Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  has 
produced  a  series  of  shilling  books  dealing  with  various  garden 
departments.  This  illustrated  book  (pp.  1.52;  Cassell  and  Co.) 
treats  also  of  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  besides  true  bulbous  genera. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 


Anemone  alpina  and  its  variety  sulphurea- 

The  genus  Anemone  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
beautiful  genera  which  combine  to  give  our  gardens  their  highest 
attractions.  It  comprises  many  of  our  most  delightful  flowers,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  few'  members  of  the  genus  which  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  Some  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  tall  stature,  while  others,  typified  by  such  plants  as  A. 
nemorosa,  our  common  Wood  Anemone,  are  flowers  of  lowly  mien, 
yet  of  high  beauty  in  our  eyes. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  taller  Anemones  w'hich  can  be 
used  with  profit  in  borders  and  in  rockeries  alike,  we  must  place  the 
beautiful  Anemone  alpina,  with  its  form  sulphurea,  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  placed  by  the  best  of  present 
authorities  of  the  day  as  a  variety  only  of  A.  alpina.  Both  of  these 
are  very  beautiful  flowers,  with  finely  divided  and  elegant  foliage,  from 
which  arise  on  tallish  stems  pretty  flat  cup  or  saucer-like  blossoms  of 
considerable  size. 

Anemone  alpina  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
Caucasus  and  in  North  America,  as  well  as  being  plentiful  in  the 
European  Alps  on  snowy  ranges,  and  on  the  lower  mountains  and 
the  slopes  of  the  valleys.  In  its  stature  it  varies  greatly  according 
to  its  position,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
available  for  the  plant  in  its  growing  season.  From  four  or  five  inches 
to  between  two  and  three  feet  may  seem  a  wide  range  of  stature,  but 
this  is  found  in  this  Alpine  Anemone  in  the  various  places  where  it 
grows  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  not  very  fastidious,  yet  many  seem  to  fail 
with  it,  though  it  will  thrive  as  well  in  the  border  as  anywhere,  making 
a  pretty  effect  with  its  white  flowers  deeply  tinged  with  blue  on  the 
outside.  Following  the  flowers  come  the  round  heads  of  silken-awned 
seeds,  which  are  very  ornamental  for  a  long  time  after  the  plant 
has  finished  its  flowering,  which  begins  in  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May. 

Cf  equal  value  is  the  variety  sulphurea.  whose  flowers  are,  however, 

of  a  pale,  sulphur  yellow,  of 
an  unobtrusive  but  pleasing 
hue.  It  corresponds  otherwise 
to  the  typical  Anemone  alpina, 
so  that  one  need  not  burden 
these  notes  with  further  detail. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
while  A.  alpina  has  its  habitats 
in  calcareous  soils,  sulphurea 
is  found  on  a  granite  forma¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  of  service 
to  some  who  have  had  difficulty 
in  growing  these  Anemones, 
but  it  may  also  be  of  some 
assistance  to  say  that  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  A.  a.  sulphurea  in  soil  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
calcareous  matter.  As  has 
been  previously  remarked,  A. 
alpina  will  thrive  well  in  the 
open  border,  and  the  finest 
display  of  plants  of  the  type 
I  have  yet  seen  were  plants 
raised  from  seeds,  and  growing 
in  an  open  bed  of  cool  soil  in 
a  nursery  in  a  cold  locality. 

The  easiest  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  stock  of  A.  alpina  is  by 
means  of  seeds,  ivliich  are  best 
sown  whenever  properly  ripe. 
An  established  plant  ivill  soon 
give  plenty  of  seeds,  and  these 
are  best  sown  in  a  cold  frame, 
pricking  out  the  young  plants 
in  favourable  weather  when 
they  have  attained  sufficient 
size  to  handle.  A  mass  or 
groups  of  the  Alpine  Anemoi.e 
in  a  large  rock-garden  or  in 
the  “MTld  Garden”  is  a  sight 
w'orth  seeing,  but  there  are 
few  places  in  this  country 
where  it  can  lie  met  with. 
That  there  are  not  many  is 
much  to  the  loss  of  those  who  have  plenty  of  room  for  such  a  dis¬ 
play,  but  who  have  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of  securing  it.  To  the 
many,  however,  one  or  a  few  plants  can  be  recommended  as  aiding 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  any  garden  of  hardy  flowers. — 
S.  Arnott. 

- »  mtm  t  — 

Mr.  Peter  Barr. — The  veteran  seedsman  and  florist  sails  this 
week  for  Cairo.  He  intends  to  visit  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece, 
returning  in  May  or  June  next  year. 


Laelia  anceps  Oweniana. 
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Successful  Varieties. 

It  is  .seldom  M’e  find  all  varieties  of  Japanese  succeed  in  the 
same  .season,  even  given  an  equal  start  in  growth  and  date  of 
introduction.  A  variety  that  was  almost  universally  successful 
last  season  may  not  be  seen  once  this  year  in  its  proper  form. 
I\hy,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  peculiarity  about  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  certain  kinds  of  w'eather  at  a  particular 
stage,  may  account  for  such  discrepancies  as  bad  colour,  want 
of  perfect  development  of  the  petals,  as  also  colour.  Again,  a 
variety  may  not  this  season  be  anything  like  the  size  in 
diameter  and  depth  that  it  naturally  reaches  when  the  season 
IS  suitable  for  this  particular  kind. 

Those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  leading 
shows  in  various  counties  are  no  doubt  interested  in  knowing 
what  varieties  are  “doing  well,  ”  as  the  phrase  goes.  For  their 
benefit  I  have  jotted  down  a  few’  of  the  leading  varieties  I  can 
recommend  this  season.  At  the  .same  time  I  purpose  naming  a 
few  of  the  non-<successful. 

F.  S.  Vallis  is  the  flower  of  the  year  w’ithout  a  doubt.  The 
blooms  are  massive,  splendidly  built-up  in  the  centre ;  the  long 
florets  have  a  graceful  droop  w’hich  is  at  once  elegant,  besides 
the  colour  is  all  that  one  could  desire — a  true  yellow’. 

Mrs.  Mileham  is  all  I  said  it  w’ould  be  when  introduced  a 
couple  of  seasons  ago-- an  improved  Mrs.  Barkley.  The  florets 
reflex  naturally,  showing  freely  that  lovely  deep  rose  colour. 
Ihe  bloom.s,  too,  are  more  refined  than  many  of  the  huge  grow¬ 
ing  varieties. 

Edwin  Molyneux  still  holds  its  own  as  the  brightest  coloured 
variety  we  have.  It  does  .seem  strange  that  it  is  the  only  variety 
in  existence  now  popular,  that  was  introduced  with  others  at  the 
same  time,  seventeen  years  since.  From  the  millions  of 
seedlings  there  has  never  been  one  to  equal  it  in  colour,  nor  one 
just  like  it.  [Mhat  of  Alfriston.^ — En.]  Henry  Barnes,  an 
Australian  seedling,  is  the  neare-st  approach.  This  has  been 
shown  well  this  season,  but  it  lacks  perfection  in  the  centre  of 
the  flow’er.  In  colour  it  is  extremely  rich,  having  a  suffusion  of 
plum  over  the  crimson. 

Mrs.  Greenfield  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  yellow’  flow’ered 
varieties.  The  florets  are  broad  and  the  blooms  are  compact, 
yet  not  without  grace.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  which  is  really  a 
point  in  its  favour. 

Bessie  Godfrey  is  quite  the  be.st  of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  introduc¬ 
tions:  a  full,  massive  flower  of  a  soft,  yet  rich  yellow’.  The 
florets  and  general  character  of  the  flower  is  all  that  one  could 
w’ish  for. 

Sensation,  with  the  strong  dashes  of  bronze  upon  the  yellow, 
marks  this  variety  as  a  true  sen.sation. 

Nellie  Pockett  and  its  yellow’  .sport,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  are 
so  consistent  in  their  manner  ^f  growth  and  production  that  they 
are  indispensable  as  cut  blooms.  In  addition  they  are  most 
suitable  for  specimen  plant  growth  or  for  “  bush  ”  training. 

Miss  Elsie  Fulton  maintains  its  po.sition  as  the  be.st  flower  in 
the  Japanese  incurved  section.  The  massive  petals  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  tight  to  render  it  .solid,  yet  beautiful. 

Mdme.  Paolo  Radaelli  was  this  season  quite  at  its  best. 
Generally  it  is  of  huge  size,  with  loosely  incurving  florets,  and 
of  a  pleasing  .shade  of  pink.  In  some  fon’  instances  nearly  w’hite 
flowers  have  been  seen,  but  this  is  more  a  question  of  culture 
than  fault  in  the  variety. 

General  Hutton  (bronze  yellow)  is  w’ell  worthy  of  its  place 
among.st  a  select  list  of  Japane.se;  and  Mrs.  George  Law’rence, 
Avith  its  somewhat  narrow  florets  of  yelloAV,  .splashed  and  striped 
with  crimson,  is  a  distinct  gain. 

Mafeking  Hero  has  rendered  good  service  to  several  exhibi¬ 
tors,  its  bright  red  colour  being  conspicuous  anyAvhere.  Godfrey’s 
King,  too,  is  another  of  huge  size,  Avith  a  tendency  to  be  incurv¬ 
ing.  It  is  bright  chestinit  red  on  the  reverse  .side,  dull  crimson 
on  the  surface.  Au.stralian  Gold,  .seldom  heard  of  noAAadays, 
was  marvellously  Avell  shoAAn  at  Cardiff,  and  in  that  condition  is 
one  of  the  best  yelloAA’  floAvered  varieties  we  have.  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  is  extremely  rich  in  colour  and  of  full  size.  Lord 
LudloAv  is  still  quite  one  of  the  best  of  bronze  yellows:  its  long 
drooping  floretis  give  grace  and  fulness  to  the  flowers. 

George  Penford  (crimson  scarlet)  is  occa.sionally  found  in 
good  order.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (deep  rose)  has  been  magnifi¬ 
cently  shoAA’n  on  several  occasions.  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  deep 
canary  yelloAA’,  a  Avell  built  flow’er,  is  fine.  Mrs.  Thorneycroft, 
apricot,  flushed  orange,  is  handsome  in  every  Avay.  Sir  H. 


Kitchener,  AA'ith  its  soft  cream  suffusion  over  a  rich  terra  cotta 
base,  is  handsome:  a  full  de.sirable  floAver.  • 

Henry  Perkins,  rich  yelloAV,  overlaid  Avith  chestnut  crimson, 
is  a  striking  A’ariety.  Mi.ss  Mildred  Ware,  terra  cotta-rose, 
over  amber,  is  a  full,  medium-sized  bloom.  It  has,  however, 
one  fault — going  over  in  colour  quickly. 

Non-Successful  Vabieties. 

No  one  Avill  dispute  that  aa’C  have  seen  the  best  of  the  Carnot 
family.  For  the  last  three  years  the  blooms  have  been  growing 
less.  We  .see  diameter  even  iioaa’,  but  Ave  do  not  get  the  depth 
or  AA’idth  of  petal  that  characterised  this  family,  and,  like  all 
other  hard-AA'orked  varieties,  its  comstitution  is  gone. 

W.  R.  Church  ha,s  not  been  con.si.stent  this  season,  and  hardly 
a  .single  perfect  bloom  has  been  seen.  In  colour  there  is  a 
distinct  tinge  of  green  at  the  tips  of  the  florets,  exhibiting  a 
Avant  of  fini.sh  in  development. 

Mrs.  Barkley  is  another  failure.  The  blooms  haA’e  been  large 
enough  in  AA’idth,  but  the  florets  have  lacked  regularity  as  w’ell 
as  vigour.  W^herei  the  blooms  AA’ere  perfect  in  outline  they  were 
small.  Florence  Molyneux  is  quite  a  failure. 

S.  T.  Wright,  from  Avhich  AA’e  expected  .so  much  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  has  been  so  short  in  its  florets  as  to  be 
unrecogni.sable.  Calvet’s  ’99  appears  to  have  lost  its  delicate  tint 
of  colour,  as  aa  cII  as  richness  of  petal. 

Charles  Davis  has  been  but  or/ce  presented  in  its  true 
character;  ViA’iand  Morel  and  Lady  Hanham,  not  at  all. 

Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  Godfrey’s  Pride,  Godfrey’s  Triumph, 
and  Exmouth  Rival  are  all  too  small  for  up'-to-date  exhibitors. 

Guy  Hamilton  is  noAV  too  full  of  quill  petals  to  be  of  value. 

Mrs.  J.  LeAA’is  is  much  too  short  in  floret  to  be  graceful  or 
even  large  enough.  Mdme.  HerreAV’ege  is  fast  folloAving  in  the 
same  manner.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  M.  Louis  Reiny  and 
Le  Grand  Dragon.  The  moment  the  constitution  fails  shortness 
of  petal  folloAA’s. 

J.  R.  Upton  has  lost  that  rich  tint  of  yelloAA’  that  once  was 
its  charm.  Queen  Alexandra,  is  too  short  in  floret  to  be  of 
service.  It  is  an  attempt  at  reflexing,  as  W’ell  as  incurving  in 
the  same  flow’er,  AA’hich  is  generally  a  failure. 

Lily  Mountford  has  lost  that  pretty  tint  of  rose  colour  on 
the  Avhite.  Lord  Salisbury  has  lost  the  crimson  that  alone  ren¬ 
dered  its  colour  desirable. 

Mdme.  Philip  Rivoire  is  a  good  “  decorative,”  but  nothing 
more.  Mdme.  R.  Cadbui-y,  AA’ith  all  its  elegance  of  petal,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Madame  Von  Andre  and  its  parent  are  now 
quite  useless  [.^j.  Miss  E.  Pilkington  is  a  good,  late  flowering 
variety,  but  of  no  value  tO'  an  exhibitor. 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Avhich  had  such  a  run  but  a  feAV  years  since,  I 
hardly  ever  see  mentioned  noAV.  Mrs.  Clayton,  its  parent  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Payne,  and  its  sports,  are  all  varieties  of  the  past.  Crities 
have  now  ceased  to  argue  about  T.  Carrington  and  its  co-flow’er, 
Australie :  both  are  giving  Avay  to  more  recent  introductions — - 
Mdme.  W.  Rousseau  and  W.  Duckham  for  example. 

M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  once  so  popular,  has  about  run  its  race. 
Pride  of  Madford,  with  all  its  brilliancy  of  colour,  fails  to  main¬ 
tain  its  footing,  and  Calvat’s  Sun  is  hardly  destined  to  attain 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  w’hile  Edith  Tabor  and  Oceana  are 
no  more. 

Thehairy  section  are  quite  out  of  date,  for  the  interest  created 
in  this  type  was  but  shalloAV.  Lady  RidgeAA’ay,  at  one  tiine  a 
heroine  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  exhibition 
tent. — Sadoc. 

Proceedings  in  the  U.5.A. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America  Avas  held  at  Ncav  York,  Wednesday,  November  11,  Avith 
President  Harrington  in  the  chair.  There  AA’a;S  a  good  attendance 
of  members,  and  after  the  delivery  of  the  President’s  able  address, 
interesting  and  encouraging  reports  w’ere  presented  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Professor  Geo.  E.  Stone’s  lecture  on  the 
“Diseases  of  Chrysanthemums”  AA’as  AA’ell  received.  As  a  result 
of  the  President’s  recommendations,  the  committee  on  revising 
the  constitution  AA’as  instructed  to  report  at  the  next  annual  con¬ 
vention.  The  annual  report  AA’as  ordered  to  be;  printed.  It 
AA’as  announced  that  Elmer  D.  Smith,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  had  made 
a  complete  card  index  of  all  A’arieties  of  Chrysanthemums  of 
domestic  origin  or  introduction  from  foreign  sources  since  the 
year  1887,  together  Avith  the  name  of  raiser,  disseminator  and 
other  descriptive  notes.  This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation 
requiring  much  labour,  and  Avorthy  of  the  highest  appreciation  by 
Chrysanthemum  lovers.  This  also  Avas  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  interest  in  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  is  increasing  in 
the  IJ.S.A.  Over  ten  years  ago  they  formed  a  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  being  forty-seven  years  later  than  our  OAvn 
N.C.S.  The  president  of  the  American  N.C.S.  for  1903-1904,  is 
an  Englishman,  aa’Iio,  in  fact,  AA’as  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  English  gardening  journals.  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington, 
for  this  is  he,  has  created  a  considerable  reputation  since  he  left 
England  to  manage  the  private  and  commercial  gardens  of 
H.  McK.  TAA’ombly,  Esq.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. ;  and  it  Avill  be 
remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  a  fcAV  notes  about  him- 
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self  and  the  gardems  he  so  skilfully  superintejids,  were  printed 
in  tho  issue  for  June  18,  this  year,  when  describing  the  tour  of 
the  Daffodil  King.  We  print  part  of  Mr.  Herrington’s  presi¬ 
dential  address,  as  follows: 

“  A  year  ago,  in  Chicago,  in  first  convention  assembled,  v  e 
reviewed  the  past  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  the  work  of  the  C'hrys- 
aJitheinum  Society  of  America  from  its  inception,  took  a  careful 
survey  of  our  position  as  a  national  society,  and  imbued  with 
enthusiasm  by  tho  support  accorded  that  meeting,  resolved  that 
its  annual  fixity  was  from  henceforth  an  assured  fact. 

“  The  general  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  is  well  sustained, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  any  abatement  thereof  in  a 
flower  of  such  inherent  ability. 

“  In  this  city  in  August,  1900,  I  for  the  first  time  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  faithful  few  who  for  a  decade  had  held  the  society 
true  to  active  purpose,  confident  in  tho  belief  that  there  was  a 
need  for  it  to  be,  though  general  apathy  discouraged  their  efforts. 
The  election  of  officers  brought  to  me  the  responsibility  of 
directing  its  affairs.  From  that  moment  one  hope  rvas  dominant 
— the  hope  that  ways  and  means  might  be  found  to  establish  a 
closer  community  of  interest  between  the  work  and  the  workers  ; 
f  he  hope  that  the  society  might  meet  in  association  with  some 
important  exhibition  and  thus  better  fulfil  its  mission. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  provided  the 
first  opportunity,  and  its  noble  effort  lias  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  American  Institute  of  New  York, 
with  ten  other  societies  co-operating. 

“  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  as 
published,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  information,  containing  that 
remarkably  comprehensive  series  of  papers  submitted 
at  the  Chicago  meeting,  and  which,  if  justly  ap¬ 
praised,  more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  of  mem¬ 
bership.  A  subject  worthy  of  thought  is  how  Ave 
may  enhance  the  interest  and  the  resultant  practical 
value  of  our  annual  publication  so  as  to>  make  it 
sought  after,  to  make  it  a  means  of  bringing  into 
and  keeping  within  the  fold  of  membership  those 
members — and  there  might  be  hundreds  of  them — 
that  are  prevented  or  are  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings.  Could  Ave  not  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
publication  ;  make  it  a  Chrysanthemum  Year  Book, 
and  therein  revieAA'  the  season  of  the  flower, 
enumerate  the  new  ones  as  they  appear,  and  describe 
them  in  a  feAV  terse  but  readable  articles  that  would 
tell  more,  and  with  better  effect,  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  catalogue  descriptions?  Even  work  of  this 
character  is  directly  in  line  with  our  object,  and 
can  be  better  done  by  our  society  than  by  the  average 
individual.  We  extol  the  fact  that  the  literature 
of  the  Chry.santhemum  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
floAver.  Do  Ave  not,  then,  owe  it  tO'  those  Avho  shall 
come  after  that  the  record  of  our  time  shall  be 
handed  down  complete  and  unimpaired?  In  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Herrington  suggested  the  formation  of 
several  committees  for  the  various  phases  of  the 
societ^s  business. 

The  following  are  novelties : — Madona,  exhibited  by  H.  W. 
Eieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  light  pink,  Japanese  incurved; 
scored,  commercial  scale  86  points.  Golden  Age,  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  and  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.;  deep  yelloAv,  Japanese 
reflexed;  scored,  commercial  sale,  86  points.  Seedling  No.  3, 
exhibited  by  Richard  Rothe,  gardener  to  Clay  Kemble,  Esep, 
Laverock,  Pa.  ;  Avhite,  reflex  Japanese;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
84  points;  exhibition  scale,  84  points. 

Among  the  modern  gems  in  collections  at  Ncav  York  were 
Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  Wm.  Duckham,  Henry  Barnes,  Guy 
Hamilton,  Chas.  Longley,  J.  R.  Upton,  Queen  Alexandra,  being 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  These  all  Avere  sent  out  from 
English  nurseries. 

Incurving  Japanese  Varieties. 

Some  ten  years  since  it  could  safely  be  said  that  this  type  of 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  almost  had  a  preponderance  in 
the  number  of  its  varieties.  I  allude  to  tho  days  Avhen  Oceana, 
Robert  Owen,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  Avere  in  the  ascendant.  Since 
then  public  taste  has  so  favoured  other  types  on  acccount  of 
their  greater  variety  of  petal,  giving  much  more  grace  and  less 
stiffness  in  character,  that  it  is  seldom  Ave  noAV  see  a  true  type  of 
Japanese  incurved.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  Avhere  classes 
are  made  for  this  section  entirely,  a.s  Avas  the  case  at  some  feiv 
shows  even  during  the  past  season. 

From  experience  I  haAm  come  to  the  conclusion  that  com¬ 
mittees  might  well  spend  their  money  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  offering  prizes  at  all  for  this  section,  except,  of  course,  they 
stipulate  that  the  blooms  staged  shall  belong  truly  to  that  type. 
The  ansAver  from  an  exhibitor  would  naturally  be.  Where  is  the 
authority  to  define  Avhat  really  is  a  Japanese  incurved  ?  One 
naturally  turns  to  the  N.C.S.  as  a  central  body  to  clear  up  such 
points^ — important  ones  too.  If  .such  details  do  not  come  Avithin 


the  province  of  this  body,  Avhat  does?  is  a  reasonable  question  to 
ask.  In  tho  absence  of  such  information  I  append  a  list  of  what 
I  class  as  belonging  to  the  Japanese-incurved  section.  If 
exhibitors  Avould  stage  blooms  true  in  character  we  should  see 
this  a  pretty  class,  and  one  that  would  have  some  educational 
value  also.  I  know  it  is  possible  at  times  to  find  blooms  of  some 
of.  the  varieties  named  beloAV  that  are  not  strictly  incurvintr. 
Such  blooms  are  not  cultivated  to  perfection,  and  therefore 
shoukl  not  be  in  a  competing  stand.  What  I  include  here  are 
A'ai'ieties  that  are  truly  incurving  Avhen  presented  in  perfect 
condition. 

Madame  Paolo  Radaelli,  pale  rose,  tinted  faintly  with  AmlloAv  ; 
iNellie  Pockett,  white;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  rich  yelloAA'; 
\\.  Duckham,  Avhite,  deeply  flushed  lilac,  or  pale  maiu’e,  an 
excellent  A'ariety  for  this  section;  Australie,  purple  rose; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  orange  yelloAv ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton ;  Mrs. 

I  H.  Weeks,  pearly  Avhite,  A\itli  a  faint  flush;  Calvat’s  Sun,  canary 
yelloAv;  Hairy  \Yo“3er,  bronzy  buff;  The  Wonderful,  chestnut 
bronze ;  Lady  RidgeAvay,  salmon  buff,  shaded  rose  and  gold ; 
Mdme  Ad.  Chatin,  Avliite  ;  Mdme.  Waldeck  Rousseau,  chocolate 
crimson,  bronze  reverse;  Godfrey’s  King,  reddish  crimson,  golden 
reverse;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Avhite;  Modesto,  orange  yelloAv  ; 
Oceana,  pure  yellow;  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  deep  mauve;  and  President 


Hardy  Cyclamens. 


Bevan,  yellow,  Avith  rose  shadings.  This  A'ariety,  I  note,  is 
classed  as  an  incurved  variety,  but,  in  my  opinion,  its  correct 
section  is  the  Japanese  incurving  varieties. — S.adoc. 

The  Variety  Mrs.  J.  Dunn. 

Will  you  kindly  note  that  the  Chi'y’santhemum  mentioned  on 
page  463,  “  Mi.ss  Ellen  S.  KeiT,”  is  the  same  thing  as  Mrs.  J. 
Dunn,  Avhich  has  been  so  Avell  exhibited  ?  After  I  had  seen  it,  it 
Avas  renamed. — H.  Shoesmith. 


Hardy  Cyclamens. 

It  Avould  appear  that  hardy  Cyclamens  are  unknoAvn  to  a  very 
large  number  of  gardeners.  This  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at,  for 
their  claims  are  too  little  urged,  their  modest  beauty  of  form  is 
seldom  illustrated  in  gardening  papers,  and,  being  so  infrequently 
cultivated,  young  men  seldom  see  or  hear  of  them.  Some  of  the 
species  of  hardy  Cyclamens  floAver  in  the  autumn  (are  floAvering 
noAv),  and  others  come  forth  in  the  spring.  But  their  neatly 
clustered  foliage  is  pretty  at  all  times.  The  little  conns  may 
be  planted  in  scattered  colonies  almost  at  any  mild  period  of 
the  year,  and  Ave  Avould  .sugge.st  that  a  few  be  also  grown  in 
pans  for  spring  decoration  in  the  conuseivatory.  C.  Coum  is  one 
of  the  most  robust  and  most  sati.sfactory  for  this  purpose.  The 
be.st  position  out  of  doors  is  betAveen  mas.ses  of  Shield  Ferns 
beneath  Elm  or  other  not  too  densely  leafing  trees,  and  a  porous, 
yet  cool,  moist,  humic  soil  is  desirable.  C.  repandum  is  the  most 
fragrant  of  the  species.  Others  are  Atkinsi,  purple  and  Avhite  ; 
Coum.  light  purple;  europseum,  reddish  purple;  ibericum,  re<l ; 
neapolitanum,  red  and  white;  hedersefolium,  purple;  and 
vernum,  dark  red. 
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Large  Plants  of  Lorraine  Begonia. 

In  reply  to  J.  Clmes  (page  511)  regarding  the  above,  I  should 
.say  that  plaaits  of  such  dimensions  as  he  speaks  of  must  be  grand 
specimens,  and  are  certainly  a  record  size.  They  beat  all  that 
we  have  seen  exhibited  at  our  November  exhibition  here  in 
Edinburgh.  I  have  grown  them  trained  as  pyramids  on  a  wire 
trellis,  in  a  Gin  pot,  quite  3ft  through  at  the  base,  to  over  3ft 
liigh.  I  have  plants  of  this  season’.s  growth,  both  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  white  variety,  Turnford  Hall,  about  3ft  through,  by  fully 
2ft  Gin  high,  also  in  Gin  potis.  While  discussing  this,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter-flowering  plant.s,  may 
I  ask.  Can  Mr.  Clues,  or  some  other  lover  of  this  graceful  subject, 
give  its  many  admirers  any  information  about  how  to^  prodiice 
large  flowers,  as  well  as  large  plants? — G.  C.,  Edinburgh. 


British  v.  Foreign  Apples. 

There  is  much  tmtli  in  what  your  correspondent,  “G.  C.,” 
says,  on  page  481  of  the  Journal,  respecting  imported  Apples  and 
Apples  grown  at  home  ;  and  one  has  only  to  taste  them  cooked  to 
prove  that  the  lionie-grown  fruits  are  far  superio^r  to  the  imported 
ones.  Granted  that  the  high-coloured  Baldwins,  and  some  of 
the  other  varieties  sent  to  this  country,  are  veiy  pleasing  to  the 
ej'e,  but  to  the  taste  they  do*  not  compare  favourably  to  English- 
grown  fruit,  neither  does  the  colour  of  the  flesh  recommend  them. 
Taking  luncheon  at  a  friend’s  house  a.  short  time  ago,  at  which, 
Apple-tart  was  served  as  a  sweet,  I  remarked  to  my  friend, 
‘‘  These  are  not  Englisli  Apples,  are  they  ?  •”  The  answer  was, 
“No,  they  are  foi’eign;  they  cost  threepence  per  pound.”  And 
although  I  do  not  remember  tasting  any  cooked  before,  I  felt  sure 
I  was  right  in  remarking  they  were"  not  English.  The  only 
Apple  that  I  know  which  resembles  the  foreigner  in  ta.ste  and 
colour  of  flesh,  is  the  noble-looking  variety.  Lord  Derby,  and 
this  I  only  consider  a  second-rate  Apple.  Were  I  planting  Apple.s 
extensively,  I  should  only  plant  one  of  this  variety,  although  a 
neighbouring  gardener,  who  presides  over  a  nobleman’s  garden, 
thinks  there  is  no  other  Apple  like  it.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  i.s  the  appearance  of  the  Apple  only  whicli  leads  him  to 
make  this  remark. — R.  Morse.  Bath. 

The  Raid  Against  Show  Boards. 

In  support  of  what  “  J.  D.”  says^  page  511,  I  know  of  no 
action  against  Chrysanthemum  societies  (and,  indeed,  against 
any  special  floricultural  society  at  whose  exhibitions  cut  flowers 
are  invited)  so  pregnant  with  disaster  as  the  ill-considered  pro¬ 
posal  to  abolish  show  boards.  We  have  lately  been  treated  to 
somewhat  gnshing  articles  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers  in 
praise  of  yases,  and  in  depreciation  of  the  show  boards.  Much 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  showing  specimen  blooms  on  long  stems 
in  vases,  and  they  are  most  effective  when  the  blooms  are  good, 
and  they  are  properly  staged.  In  reference  to  the  la,st  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  liave  to  state  that  I  have  attended  Chrysanthemum  shows 
during  November,  at  which  blooms  were  shown  in  vases,  and  they 
were  among  the  wor.st  staged  subjects.  Two  shows  in 
particular,  which  rank  among  the  best  held  in  the  provinces. 
I  could  mention  in  which  the  vases  of  three  blooms  were  crowded 
on  dark  side  tables,  where  only  a  few  of  the  front  blooms  could 
be  seen.  To  ascertain  the  names  of  the  varieties  wa,s  practically 
impos.sible.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  a,  vase  class  is  that  they 
monopolise  so  much  table  space  when  they  are  properly  exhibited. 
M  hen  the  class  for  twelve  vases,  of  six  specimen  blooms  in  each, 
was  introduced  to  tlie  .schedule.s  of  prizes  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  some  members  of  the  societj^  appeared 
to  think  me  insane  when  I  aiTanged  that  a  table,  GOft  in  length, 
by  Gft  in  width,  should  contain  four  exhibits  only,  each  having 
a  run  of  30ft  by  3ft.  And  yet  this  proved  none  too  much  to  dis” 
play  the  contents  of  each  vase  to  the  best  advantage.  It  there¬ 
fore  came  about  that  three  such  tables,  representing  a  superficial 
area  of  1,080ft,  had  to  be  provided  in  this  one, class  alone.  At 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  N.C.S.  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace,  I  was 
unable  to  give  each  twelve  vases  more  than  24ft  by  3ft ;  and  they 
did  not  look  nearl.y  .so  imposing  in  the  restricted  space.  In 
addition,  the  exhibitor  must  either  provide  vases,  or  the  .society 
offering  the  prizes  mu.st  do  so.  They  are  somewhat  costly  to  bujq 
and  most  inconvenient  to  store  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor; 
while  if  they  are  purchased  by  the  .societ.v  and  .stored,  they 
become  an  expensive  asset,  especially  with  breakages  and  occa¬ 


sional  pilferings.  Such  points  as  these  are  scarcely  considered 
by  editors  and  writers  in  gardening  papers,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  business  side  of  flower  shows  is  a  very  scanty  one.  What 
“  J.  D.”  says  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  providing  larger 
prizes,  and  the  restriction  of  the  would-be  exhibitors’  radius 
(owing  to  the  costliness  and  cumbersomeness  of  the  means  of 
conveyance)  I  support. 

“j.  D.”  is  therefore  the  champion  of  the  exhibitors  of  small 
numbers  of  flowers:  to  cripple  their  action  as  exhibitors,  or  to 
take  a  line  which  will  cool  their  ardour  as  cultivators  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  is  a  great  mi.stake,  and  might  seriously  affect  the  income  of 
a  society.  More  attention  is  paid  to  blooms  .staged  on  show' 
boards  than  on  those  showm  in  any  other  way,  because  the  whole 
siurface  of  the  bloom  is  .seen,  and  the  qualities  of  purity,  sub¬ 
stance,  colour,  marking,  Ac.,  fully  comprehended.  Have  vase 
classe.s  by  all  means,  but  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  exhibitors 
in  small  claisses.  The  entire  abolition  of  show  boards  w'ould  mean, 
as  “  j.  D.”  says,  the  extinction  of  a  large  number  of  this  class  of 
exhibitor. — R.  Dean. 


The  Proposed  National  Potato  Society. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  the  promoter  ofi 
the  proposed  Potato  Society,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  meeting  may  be  held  in  London  early  after  Christmas. 
Mr.  Wright,  as  a  County  Council  horticultural  in.structor,  has 
naturally  been  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  instructors 
in  the  counties  generally,  as  all  the.se  must  be  of  necessity 
influential  agents.  The  response  to  the  invitations  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  recently  is.sued  .“^eems  to  have  been  very  favourable,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  as  a  result  it  may  be  possible  to  promote  a  national 
society  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  one  of  our  most  iinpoi'- 
tant  food  elements,  the  Potato.  It  is  desired  that  beyond  the 
holcling  of  occasional  exhibitions  there  .should  be  instituted  in 
diverse  parts  of  the  kingdom  trials  of  Potatoes,  all  conducted  on 
similar  lines,  ancl  thus  obtain  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
evidence  nationally  as  to  the  merits  of  any  te.sted  variety,  old  or 
new. — A.  Dean. 


The  National  Dahlia  Society. 

It  will  surpri.se  many  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
who  have  been  aware  that  the  National  Dahlia  Society  has 
found,  for  two  years  at  lea.st,  what  .seemed  to  be  a  sati.sfactoiy 
Ijlace  for  its  annual  exhibition  under  the  wing  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall ;  to  learn  that  the 
Dahlia  Society  will  not  carry  their  next  show  to  the  new  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  in  V'incent  Square,  but  rather  back  to  its  old  home 
at  the  Cry,stal  Palace.  When  it  is  remembered  that  one  special 
aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  new'  Horticultural  Hall  was  to 
furnish  a  central  home  for  all  the  special  societies  in  horticul¬ 
ture  (so  far  as  possible)  this  refu.sal  of  the  Dahlia  Society  to  come 
in  under  its  sheltering  roof  is  disappointing. 

But  the  Dahlia  Committee  are  not  to  be  held  absolutely 
re.spon.sible  for  this  deci.sion.  That  body  applied  to  the  Council 
of  the  R.H.S.  for  terms  as  to  the  annual  show  as  before,  and 
finding  these  terms  exceedingly  onerous,  also  invited  terms  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  which  seems  to  be  now'  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  financially  than  it  was  a  few'  years  since, 
when  the  Dahlia  people  left  it.  When  the  terms 
in  each  case  were  read  to  a  full  meeting  of  the 
committee  recently  held,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept 
those  of  the  Palace  Directors  aiS  being  the  more  liberal.  The 
conditions  which  were  regarded  as  too  onerous,  offered  by  the 
Council  of  the  R.H.S. ,  were  fora  two  day.s’  .show,  taking  all  gate 
money,  requiring  that  R.H.S.  Fellows  should  compete  for  the 
Dahlia  Society’s  prizes,  and  imposing  on  all  visitors  to*  the  show, 
not  members  or  Fellows,  the  greatly  increased  charge  of  2s.  Gd.. 
instead  of  the  customary  nimble  .shilling.  The  R.H.S.  would 
provide  no  other  attraction  Avhatever  for  the  2s.  Gd.  charge.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  the  charge  for  admi.ssion  would  remain  at  Is. 
There  would,  as  is  always  the  case,  be  many  extra  attractions, 
there  would  be  no  conditions  as  to  other  exhibitors  than  members 
of  the  Dahlia  Society.  Of  course  the  Crystal  Palace  people 
would  take  all  gate  money,  but  they  would  give  the  Dahlia 
Society  a  much  more  liberal  money  grant  than  the  Council  of  the 
R.H.S.  offered. 

The  Dahlia  Committee  and  officers  include  some  thirty  Fellow's 
of  the  R.H.S.,  so  that  the  R.H.S.  seems  to  be  treating  its  own 
people  very  meanly.  The  Dahlia  Committee  prote.sted  that  to 
allow'  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  to  show  for  their  prizes  w'ould 
weaken  their  own  .society  and  greatly  delete  members.  Also 
that  the  proposed  charge  of  2s.  Gd.  admis.sion  w  as  prohibitoi’y  to 
so  many  lovers  of  the  Dahlia  who  wished  to  see  the  show',  but 
would  not  pay  so  large  an  admission  fee.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  London  Dahlia  Enion,  Avhich  held  its  annual  exhibition 
at  Earl’s  Court,  met  with  far  more  favourable  terms  there,  and 
where  the  admission  fee  w'as  l)ut  Is.,  whilst  other  attractions 
were  numerous  than  the  R.H.S.  offered  to  w'hat  was  the  original 
National  Dahlia  Society. 
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I  have  so  far  explained  the  reasons  vhy  the  Dahlia  Societj' 
returns  next  September  to  Sydenham  Hill.  The  arrangement  i.s, 
in  the  interests  of  the  R.H.S.,  to  be  deplored,  because  it  weakens 
at  the  outset  the  bond  by  which  it  was  .sought  to  hold  to  itself 
these  special  societies,  and  robs  the  Fellows  of  a  splendid  and 
much  enjoyed  exhibition  of  Dahlias.  The  proposals  of  the 
Council  indicate  sad  lack  of  insight  and  of  business  qualities. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  solid  business  qualities  in  a  council 
were  more  needed  than  now.  When  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
visitors  the  greatly  enhanced  fee  of  2s.  6d.  on  the  ground  that 
the  show  furnished  is  so  beautiful,  the  Council  yet  offer  the 
Dahlia  Society  not  one  penny  more  than  they  did  with  but  a 
shilling  admission  last  year.  That  is  a  very  inconsistent  act. 
Practically  it  is  proposed  to  flood  the  show  with  Fellows  of  the 
Il.H.S.,  but  to  shut  out,  by  a  prohibitory  charge,  all  those 
people  devoted  to  the  Dahlia  who  cannot  be  guinea  Fellows  of 
the  R.H.S.,  or  pay  2s.  6d.  admission. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  new  Hall  2s.  6d.  is  to  be  the  regular 
admission  fee.  If  that  be  .so,  then  must  trade  exhibitors,  the 
backbone  of  the  Society’s  meetings,  greatly  suffer,  as  it  will  tend 
to  exclude  because  the  charge  will  be  held  to  be  exorbitant  to 
many  of  the  traders’  patrons.  The  R.H.S.  never  had  to  face  a 
more  critical  period  of  its  existence  with  its  grave  responsibilities 
than  now,  and  anything  which  tends  to  check  its  popularity,  or 
to  set  up  the  backs  of  myriads  of  supporters,  would  be  suicidal. 
It  is  a  time  of  all  times,  when  everything  should  be  done  in  a 
broad,  liberal  spirit,  and  when  no  effort  should  be  wanting  to 
induce  everybody  interested  in  horticulture  to  rally  to  its  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance. — Dahlia. 


The  Commercial  Needs  of  the  Empire. 

We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  advantages  of  increasing  the  food 
production  of  the  Einpire,  and  in  many  minds  the  question  arises 
— Can  nothing  be  done  to  stimulate  this  most  needful  of  all 
industries,  apart  from,  or  even  in  addition  to,  preferential  tariffs 
or  taxes  on  imported  food.?  Could  not  such  time  a.s  may  elapse 
before  a  general  appeal  to  the  country  be  most  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  ascertaining,  through  a  Royal  Commission  composed 
of  the  best  and  freshest  minds  of  the  mother  country,  and  all 
our  dependencies,  what  our  Imperial  needs  really  are  ?  Such  an 
inquiry,  under  such  auspices,  would  go  far  beyond  any  report 
yet  brought  to  us  by  individuals  or  Blue-books,  and  provide  a 
great  ma.ss  of  sterling  information  eminently  instructive  to  us 
all.  Whatever  the  upshoti  of  the  present  controversy  may  be — 
whether  we  continue  in  the  path  of  free  trade  or  not — it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  .such  a  fund  of  information  collected  from  all 
the  bOiSt  experience'  of  the  Empire  would  provide'  a  vast  amount 
of  expert  knowledge  that  might  be  turned  to  incalculable  account 
in  the  future,  whatever  the  course  of  that  future  may  be.  Might 
not  a  fully  representative  Governmental  committee  also  be 
formed  to  give  help  and  coumsel  to  our  Imperial  commerce.?  This 
ciue.stion,  among  others,  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  commercial  needs  of  the 
Empire.— James  Blyth,  Bart.,  33,  Portland  Place,  W., 
biovember  12,  1903. 


•  Protection  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Respecting  W.  J.  Murphy’s  desire  to  protect  his  trees,  why 
not  adopt  the  system  of  the  Florida  Orange  growers  ?  A  few 
years  back  they  were  visited  by  an  extraordinary  iihenomenon, 
vjz.,  a  severe  frost,  and  thousands  of  fruiting  trees  were  ruined. 
Under  such  circumstances  home  growers  would  probably  have 
been  disheartened,  but  the.se  exotic  fruit  growers  argued  that  if 
it  happened  once  it  might  occur  again.  Accordingly  they  pre¬ 
pared  elaborate  collapsible  sheds,  made  in  .sections,  of  what  they 
termed  slats.  Others  prepared  canvas  tents,  which  could  be 
erected  in  quick  time.  Large  braziers  for  burning  wood,  Ac., 
were  in  readiness,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  fightiim 
the  frost  fiend,  should  ho  show  signs  of  appearing.  Ho  did,  and 
has  done  ever  since,  but  the  meteorological  officers  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  elsewhere  wire  to  the  Florida  station,  and  mes.sages  are 
at  once  despatched  to  the  fruit  growers.  The  railwaymen  are 
made  u.se  of  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  the  growers  get 
the  warning  up  go  the  sheds  and  tents,  and  under  these  canopies 
many  of  them  of  the  rough  and  ready  tvpe,  the  tree,?  are 
brought  through  safely  by  the  aid  of  fires.  Some  of  these  sheds 
on  largo  plantations  are  acres  in  extent,  but  it  undoubtedly 
p.ys.  Personally,  I  think  the  tent  .system  would  ivork  well  for 
blooming  trees  in  this  country.  The  pyramid  trees  could  be 
covered  by  bell  tent.s,  composed  of  tiffany  or  calico,  oiled  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The.se  tents  should  work  on  wires,  so  that  they  could  be 
hauled  up  during  the  day  to  allow  fertilisation.  If  the  Florida 
market  men  can  make  it  pay  I  see  no  reason  whv  it  should  not 
do  .so  here.  [Except  high  rent  and  railway  rates!]  It  is  merely 
a  case  of  spending  a  little.  I  do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
any  heat  would  be  needed,  but  a  few  smother  fires  would  help  to 
take  the  raw  edge  off  the  atmo.sphere. —  A.  W. 


Methods  of  Fumigation. 

Seeing  your  remarks  and  reprint  from  a  New  York  paper  on 
page  482  of  the  Journal  on  the  above  .subject,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  brief  note  a.s  to  what  is  being  done,  in  the  Royal  liotanio 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  might  not  be  out  of  place.  At  the 
present  time  a  series  of  experiments  with  an  entirely  new  and 
improved  process  are  being  carried  out.  Although  too  early  for 
a  general  statement,  yet  its  value  is  practically  ensui'ed,  and 
when  properly  Avorked  out  on  a  standard  basis  and  more  generally 
understood,  it  Avill  probably  be  adopted  by  all  classe.s  of  groAvers. 
In  addition  to  this,  experiments  are  also  being  carried  out  Avith 
a  vicAv  to  ascertain  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of  destroying  insects 
in  the  soil.  Considerable  hopes  of  its  success  are  entertained. 
— Elderbert  F.  Haaves. 

Red  Spider. 

Since  the  di.scus.sion  in  the.se  columns  betAveen  iny.self, 
“H.  D.,”  and  others,  some  time  agO',  I  should  like  to  knoAA'  if 
any  Journal  reader  has  experimented  Avitli  XL  All  for  the 
destruction  of  this  pest.?  A  vinery  containing  Muscat  and  Lady 
DoAvne’s  Seedling  Grapes,  among  others,  Ava.s  again  used  for 
housing  Chrysanthemums,  and  as  green  fly  made  it.s  appearance 
on  the  “  Mums,”  vaporising  Avas  resorted  to^  The  house  Avas 
carefully  measured  and  just  sufficient  of  the  XL  All  AA^as  used  to 
kill  the  green  fly,  Avhich  it  did  easily.  But  the  fumes  of  the 
nicotine  compound  quite  spoilt  the  foliage  on  the  Muscat  and 
Lady  DoAvne’s  Vines.  This  proves  once  more  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  vaporise  these  A'arieties  of  Grapes,  even  for  green 
fly  at  killing  strength,  Avithout  destroying  the  foliage  on  the 
Vines.  But  “  H.  D.  ”  in  the  issue  for  July  10,  1902,  asserts  that 
he  killed  red  .spider  on  these  varieties  of  Vines  Avith  XL  All 
Avithout  destroying  the  foliage.  Perhaps  other  readens  have 
accomplished  the  same  feat;  but  I  fail  to  kill  green  fly  even, with¬ 
out  .spoiling  the  foliage  on  these  Amrieties  of  Grapes,  and  rod 
spider  is  trebly  harder  to  kill  than  green  fly  ;  perhaps  fifty  times 
harder. — A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Essex. 


The  N.C.S.  Catalogue. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  from  a  body  like  that  who 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  central  authority  on  all 
matters  relating  to  Chrysanthemum  nomenclature  that  A\m  .should 
get  a  reliable,  interesting,  and  useful  catalogue  after  so  inany 
years  of  AA'aiting.  Can  anyone  .say  that  tlio  recently  published 
supplement  fulfils  any  one  of  these  requirements.?  I  think  a  long 
.stretch  of  imagination  Avill  be  necessary  before  I  at  least  come  to 
that  conclusion.  What  are  known  as  the  Centenary  and  Jubilee 
editions  Avere  distinctly  interesting  insomuch  that  the  raiser’s 
name  is  attached  to  the  bulk  of  A^arieties,  and  the  year  of  intio- 
ductioni  also.  These  tAVO  items  alone  serve  tO'  render  those 
publications  interesting,  and  useful  as  a  reference  at  the  same 
time.  The  present  issue  is'  simply  a  catalogue,  not  one  bit 
better  nor  so  good  than  those  issued  by  the  leading  vendors  of 
the  flower,  and  yet  the  charge  is  a  high  one  for  value  obtained. 
I  doubt  if  a  second  copy  Avill  be  purchased  by  anyone  Avho  sees 
the  publication.  At  .some  sIioaa's  prizes  are  offered  for  A’aiietios 
introduced  in  certain  years ;  hoAV  can  the  present  list  bo  used  as 
an  authority  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  that  I  AAOuld  a.sk .? 
The  colour  description  too  is  excessively  vague  and  misleading 
in  many  instances.  At  one  sIioaa'  where  I  aaos  an  adjudicator  a 
prize  Avas  offered  for  six  Japanese  yelloAV.  Lord  Ludlow  AA-as  the 
variety  in  consideration  for  the  premier  aivard.  The  colour  of 
the  individual  blooms  Avere  as  thev  should  bo  Avhen  in  good 
condition— golden  yelloAV,  striped  and  margined  AAutli  i‘«l— 
Avhereas  the  authoritative  descriptmii  is  golden  amber.  I  ho 
consequence  Avas  the  blooms  in  question  Avere  pa.ssed,  the  variety 
coniiim  under  the  colour  description  required,  Aihereas  if  the 
catalogue  in  this  instance  Avas  not  misleading  a  disqualification 
must  have  folloAved,  No  tradesman’s  catalogue  that  I  have  seen 
describes  this  variety  in  the  same  luannor  as  the  official  publica- 

tion.  £ 

A  foAV  more  instances  aviII  sustain  my  criticism  of  accuracy  iii 
description.  For  instance,  Bessie  Godfrey,  a  variety  that  has 
been  seen  this  season  in  magnificent  condition  is  described  as 
deep  cream  ;  it  is  really  a  deep  canary  yellow.  Lord  Aldenham 
is  described  as  deep  crimson,  Avhereas  it  is  a  yelloAV  sport  from 
EdAvin  Molyneux.  Amongst  incurved  varieties  irregularities  an* 
not  so  common.  Ma  Perfection  is  giAwn  as  pearly  Avhite,  tinted 

pink,  instead  of  pure  Avhite.  ...  .■  ,i 

What  a  meagre  li.st  of  varieties  is  given  ars  representing  the 
Japane.se.  incurved,  especially  as  some  societies  encourage  (liis 
section  bv  having  classes  for  them  alone.  In  iiiy  opinion  only 
those  that  are  trul.v  incurving  under  all  conditions  should  be  so 
cla.ssed.  If  this  is'not  rigidly  adhered  to  as  the  standard. _  how 
can  exhibitors  be  expected  to  stage  t.ypical  blooms?  talvat  s  -JJ 
is  not  a  true  incurving  variety,  neither  is  Queen  Alexandra, 
W.  R.  Church.  Mrs.  White  Popham,  or  Exmouth  Crimson. 

In' the  .section  devoted  to  hairy  varieties  no  less  than  tAventy- 
tv.'o  arc  naiiiod.  I  lie  difficulty  is  to  find  t^^o  varieties  voidliy  of 
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a  place  in  any  third  rate  collection,  except,  of  conrse,  it  be  where 
a  special  interest  is  taken  in  this  type.  It  is  an  exception  now¬ 
adays  to  find  even  one  variety  at  an  exhibition. — Sadoc. 


The  Price  of  Flowers. 

Referrini^  to  the  touching  tale  under  this  heading  (p.  522  of 
December  3),  I  am  reminded  of  an  equally  true  and  still  stranger 
Alpine  legend.  In  this  latter  case  it  was  a  young  peasant,  whoi 
was  swallowed  up  in  a  glacier  during  the  honej-moon ;  he  was 
only  twenty  at  the  time.  Some  twenty-five  years  after,  the 
body  was  discovered  by  his  son,  who  was  living  near  with  his 
widowed  mother,  and  (an  otherwise  incredible  case,  the  body 
being  in  perfect  ]jreservation)  of  a  son  being  physically  older  than 
his  father. — A.  C. 


Edwardes  Square,  Kensington. 

This  fine  square,  with  other  property  of  the  Kensington 
family,  was  recently  put  up  for  sale,  but  the  centre  of  the  square 
did  not  sell.  The  London  County  Council  is  anxious  to  preserve 
this  and  many  other  squares  now  much  in  peril  of  being  built 
over,  but  there  is  the  money  difficulty.  Edwardes  Square  was 
laid  out  in  1819  by  Aiglio,  a  notable  Italian  landscape  gardener, 
in  clumps  and  winding  walks.  Since  then  it  has  undergone  some 
alterations.  Russell  Square,  a  still  grander  space,  is  a  memorial 
of  the  work  of  Kept  on,  dating  from  1810,  though  people  found 
fault  with  it  as  being  overplanted.  It  was  Renton  who  wished 
to  lay  out  what  is  called  Cadogan  Gardens  to  represent  a  valley, 
having  winding  w'alks,  sloping  banks,  and  a  .small  lake  in  the 
middle.  At  that  time  the  place  was  called  Sloane  Square,  which 
has  caused  sonie  confusion.  However,  it  became  the  nursery  of 
Salisbury,  a  well-known  botanist  and  author,  and  subsequently 
it  vvas  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Tuck,  wlio  had  at  first  the 
middle  garden  of  Eatpn  Square.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of  the 
.suburban  squares  have  been  occupied  as  nurseries,  though  at 
present  appropriated  to  the  residents  around,  or  to  the  public 
generally. — J.  R.  S.  C. 

- - 

The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

All  craftsmen  and  industrial  workers  must  organise  “  for 
defence,  not  defiance.”  nowadays,  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners  as 
isolated  units  scattered  all  over  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
their  isolation  renders  them  defenceless  against  imposition  of 
many  kinds.  If  it  be  true  that  “  union  is  strength  ”  it  must 
often  follow  that  isolation  and  weakness  are  often,  even  if  not 
always,  synonymous  terms.  A  well-organised  national  union  or 
guild  of  British  gardeners  would  do  more  than  any  other  thing  I 
know  to  encourage  the  progress  and  improvement  of  gardening 
in  the  British  Islands. — F.  W.  Burbidge. 

This  is  a  .subject  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  gar¬ 
deners  for  years,  and  often  have  I  conversed  with  others  about 
the  advisabilit.v  of  establishing  such  a  guild,  but  I  have  always 
been  met  with  the  question,  “  Would  such  an  association  have 
any  influence  on  our  employers?”  It  is  evident  to  every  think¬ 
ing  man  that  any  conditions  which  would  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  employers,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  employers, 
would  do  little  to  mend  matters.  Gardening  is  a  profe.ssion  which 
gives  no  guarantee.  No  society  can  ever  bring  about  such 
changes  as  gardeners  would  like  to  see.  A  boy  takes  a  love  for 
gardening  at  a  very  early  age  (such  was  my  own  case),  and  he 
becomes  apprenticed.  Three  years’  hard  work,  and  he  struggles  on. 
Pereonally,  I  have  now  had  eighteen  years  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  serving  respectable  periods  under  .some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  countr.v,  particularly  fruit  growere,  yet  I  stand  no  better 
a  chance  of  securing  a  decent  appointment  tlian  a  man  who  serves 
two  years  in  a  college !  A  gardener  is  not  made  in  two  years ; 
no,  but  influence  does  more  than  practical  and  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  can  do.  The  association  should  make  MERIT  the  key  in 
recommendations.  A  gaixlener,  that  is,  a  man  I  would  think 
worthy  of  calling  a  gardener,  is  a  great  reader.  His  calling 
demands  information  which  he  //iu.st  obtain  from  .several  sciences: 
botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physiography,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
a  good  sound  knowledge  of  geography.  Besides  this,  a  good  gar¬ 
dener  is  generally  found  capable  of  conversing  on  any  subject 
which  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  imblic ;  in  fact,  he  is  a 
man  of  study.  The  question  is,  How  can  we,  as  a  body,  help 
the  man  who  gives  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  profession  to 
obtain  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  an  appointment?  Further,  can 
we,  by  amalgamation,  regulate  the  wages  paid?  The  latter  we 
can  never  do  ;  the  former  can  only  be  done  by  the  help  of  a 
society  like  the  Royal  Horticultural. — W.  B.,  R-oss. 


The  Uncut  R.H.S.  “Journal.” 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  once  said  the'  Council  had  now  given 
over  the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting  the  edges  of  the  Society’s 
Journal.  We  Fellows,  then,  who  wish  the  edges  of  the  Society’.s 
Journal  cut,  are  all  barbarianis ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  pity 
that  so  many  of  us  should  suffer  inconvenience  because  of  the 
“  petty  sentiment  ”  of  a  few,  as  “Chelsonian”  (page  510)  phrases 
it.  Let  the  Council  send  cut  edges  to  those  who  want  such. 
-  This  could  easily  be  arranged. — A  Scottish  Fellow. 

- ♦«♦»* - 

Gardeners’  Proverbs. 

After  reading  the  interesting  article  by  J.  R.  S.  C.,”  page  509,  1 
am  tempted  to  add  some  few  further  examples.  And  first  I  will  give 
an  enlarged  version  of  his  “  Oak,  Ash  ” : 

Oak  before  Ash, 

Have  a  splash  : 

Ash  before  Oak, 

Have  a  soak. 

In  the  “  Quarterly”  of  July,  1876,  it  is  given  as  follows: 

If  the'Oak  open  before  the  Ash 

'T  will  be  warm  and  dry,  with  good  Wheat  to  thrr  s'l ; 

But  if  Ash  leaves  open  before  the  Oak 
There  ’ll  be  cold,  and  of  rain  too  great  a  soak. 

If  the  Oak  and  the  Ash  open  nearly  together. 

Look  out  for  a  summer  of  changeable  weather. 

Weather  maxims  are  almost  endless  ;  pretty  well  every  month  has 
cue  saying  at  least.  I  will  not  inflict  all  these.  Three  or  four  will 
suflice : 

So  many  mists  in  hlarch  you  see, 

.So  many  frosts  in  May  will  be. 

May  has  not  a  good  character : 

Next  comes 'May, 

Whose  withering  sway 
Drives  all  April  flowers  away. 

Charles  Lamb  remarked  of  this  month : 

Unmeaning  joy  around  appears. 

And  Nature'smiles  as  though  she  steers  1 

The  Hop  proverb  is  : 

Till  St.  .lames  is  past  and  gone  ' 

There  may  be  Hops  and  there  may  be  none. 

Probably  drowth  is  better  than  drowning  ; 

Drowth  never  bred  dearth  in  England. 

When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 

England,  woe  and  well-a-day  ! 

But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand. 

Then  ’tis  well  for  Angleland. 

I  see  Peas  are  alluded  to.  Beans  have  also  their  ki'endar : 

When  Elm  leaves  are  as  big  as  a  shilling 
.  Plant  Kidney  Beans,  if  to  plant  you  are  willing. 

When  Elm  leaves  are  as  liig  as  a  penny 

You  must  plant  Kidney  Beans,  if  you  mean  to  have  any. 

1  will  conclude  with  Apples,  with  regard  to  which  th.ere  is  a  hemely 
saying: 

An  Apple,  an  egg,  .and  a  Nut, 

You  may  eat  after  a  slut ! 

There  is  another,  more  pleasing  and  very  ancient,  attributed,  1 
think,  to  Sappho,  and  referring  to  wh.at  -a  graceless-  world  has  called 
“  unappropriated  blessings,”  and  describing  her  position  : 

•  Like  a  sweet  Apple  that  hung  up  on  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  there,  under  the  sky— 

Had  the  Apple  gatherers  then  forgot? 

'  Oh  no  !  they  saw,  but  could  reach  it  not. 

—A.  C. 


British  Ferns. 


The  Hart  s  tongue  Fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Western  and 
South-we.stern  counties,  the  Hart’ s-tongue  Fern  is  a  coiiSpicuous 
feature  of  the  wayside  vegetation,  its  long,  strap-shaped  fronds 
projecting  from  the  hedge-bottoms  in  company  with  the  Male 
and  Shield  Ferns  ;  or  on  the  old  walls  and  stone  dykes  we  ma.y 
see  it  in  a  much  dwarfed  state  lodged  in  the  crevices  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  several  species  of  the  Spleenwort  tribe.  In  the  first 
case  we  may  find  huge  plants  with  fronds  two  or  more  feet  long, 
while  in  the  second  they  wdll  hardly  exceed  as  man v  inches. 

In  this  simple  fact  we  have  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Hart’ s-tongue,  viz.,  its  peculiarly  accommodating  nature 
as  regards  both  free  and  restricted  conditions  of  growth ;  its 
wall  companions,  the  Spleenworts,  we  shall  never  find  growing 
■with  it  in  the  soil  in  the  shady  woods,  nor  shall  we  find,  except  in 
extremel.y  rare  cases,  its  associates  of  the  hedgerow  growing  on 
walls.  Another  marked  feature  of  the  Fern  is  the  undivided, 
strap-like  frond,  a  flat  blade  shaped  like  a  two-edged  caiwing- 
knife,  with  a  central  rib  and  a  stalk,  the  base  of  the  blade  being 
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sliapecl  like  the  upper  end  of  a  heart.  No  other  of  our  iiativ^e 
Ferns  is  the  least  like  this,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
Adder’s-tongue,  being  more  or  less  cut  into  side  divisions,  which 
again  are  fr^uently  sub-divided.  It  also  bears  its  spores  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  the  long,  sausage-shaped,  brown  heaps  which  we 
shall  find  on  the  frond  backs  in  the  autumn  consisting  really  of 
two  masses  of  spore  cases,  which  grow  together  as  they  swell  and 
mature. 

So  much  for  the  common  features  of  the  Hart’s-tongue ;  but 
what  will  our  readers-  say  to  the  assertion  that  as  regards  un¬ 
common  features,  the  Hart’s-tongue  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
Fern  in  the  world?  Yet  this  is  a  solid  fact,  for,  considering  its 
normal  simplicity  of  type,  no  Fern  existing,  whether  temperate 
or  tropical,  native  or  exotic,  has  been  so  fantastically  varied  by 
Nature  as  this.  Not  a  single  character  but  has  been  altered  by 
Nature  in  her  sportive  moods,  not  merely  in  one,  but  in  many 
ways;  and  we  would  particularly  impress  upon  our  Fern-loving 
friends  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  variations  have  been  found 
wild  in  our  native  lanes  and  woods,  or  on  the  walls  and  dykes 
frequented  by  the  common  types. 

A  by  no  means  uncommon  feature  is  a  division  of  the  frond 


begin  to  grasp  the  possibility  of  several  hundred  distinct  varieties 
existing,  and  we  also  begin  to  comprehend  the  wonderful  side 
attached  to  this  common  plant. 

Variety,  however,  is  not  necessarily  charming;  hence  we  must 
not  omit  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  many  of  the.se  varieties  are 
far  less  handsome  than  the  common,  while  many  of  the  others 
possess  great  interest  as  curiosities,  even  where  tastes  might 
differ  as  to  grace  and  decorative  charm.  Ihidoubtedly  the  more 
beautiful  are  the  frilled  and  the  frilled-and-fringed  sections 
(S.  V.  crispum,  S.  v.  c.  fimbriatum,  and  S.  v.  c.  Drummondise 
superbum). 

In  the  crispum  proper  the  fronds  are  not  only  deeply  frilled, 
but  much  indented ;  these  produce  no  spores,  all  the  vigour  going 
into  frondage.  There  are,  however,  some  very  “  frilly  ”  fertile 
forms,  but  the  spores  are  always  produced  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughbred  form  in  this  section.  In  the  fringed  section,  how¬ 
ever,  which  has  originated  from  two  very  distinct  wild  finds  by 
selective  culture,  spores  are  usually  produced  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  Stansfield  fimbriatums  arose  from  a  tough,  wavy,  fronded 
find  (S.  V.  undulatum) — a  most  unlikely  parent,  the  offspring 
being  thin,  papery,  and  prettily  fringed  on  the  edges;  and 


Study  of  a  Formal  Front. 

the  Drummondiaj  fimbriatums  sprung  from  a  wild  find  near 
Falmouth,  and  are  refined  editions  of  the  parent.  In  these  the 
fronds  are  not  only  frilled  and  fringed,  but  waved  up  and  down 
like  a  switchback,  while  fine  tassels  form  the  frond  tips.  At 
present  they  are  certainly  an  easy  first  among  all  the  Hart’s- 
tongue  varieties. 

For  a  selection  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Messrs. 
Stansfield’s  or  Birkenhead’s  catalogues.  Culture  is  easy.  The 
Fern  likes  an  open  rubbly  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and 
a  little  lime,  with  plenty  of  drainage;  and  some  of  the  finest 
forms  are  worthy  of  well-lighted  case  or  frame  culture,  since, 
though  perfectly  hardy,  their  delicacy  cf  make  is  apt  to  suffer 
under  open-air  conditions. — Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 

- - 

Study  of  a  Formal  Front. — This  is  the  season  of  planting  and 
of  alterations.  Among  other  things,  new  fronts  are  here  and  there 
being  designed,  and  those  who  have  had  work  of  this  nature  to  do  can 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  a  pattern  or  suggestive  model,  whereby  to 
design  the  features  of  their  own  areas.  We  do  not  promise  that  the 
illustration  on  this  page  will  be  anything  more  than  merely  suggestive 
to  beginners  ;  but  if  it  supplies  some  guiding  lines  its  purpose  will  be 
served. 


at  the  top  into  twO'  or  more  branches,  and  this,  if  all  the  fronds 
be  affected,  is  usually  a  permanent  sport  (S.  v.  lobatum).  This 
multiplication  of  the  tongue-tip  is  a  feature  of  fully  a  hundred 
varieties,  no  tAvo  of  Avhich  are  quite  alike,  Avhile  in  range  they 
vary  from  a  mere  fork,  doAvn  to  such  a  degree  of  forking  and 
re-forking  tliat  the  normal  strap  disappears  entirely,  and  we  have 
an  apparent  ball  of  the  finest  moss  in  its  place  (S.  v.  densum, 
Kelway). 

So  much  for, the  tongue  tip  ;  noAV  for  the  heart-shaped  tongue 
base,  Avhere  the  stalk  joins  the  frond ;  this  has  been  lengthened 
into  long  points,  and  also  into  tasselled  ones  to  match  the  tip, 
the  frond  being  tlms  arrow-shaped,  or  sagittate  (S.  v.  sagittatum) ; 
and  not  content  with  this  in  one  vai’iety  (S.  v.  s.,  Dadds),  they 
grow  nearly  as  long  as  the  central  frond  itself,  and  turn  it  into 
a  trident.  The  flatness  of  the  frond  disappears  in  numerous 
lovely  frilled  or  “crispum”  forms,  and  the  smooth,  plain  edge 
is  varied  in  many  ways  from  saAv-toothed  up  to  lacey  fringes. 

Finally  the  smooth  surface  has  been  broken  up  into  a  rough 
one,  more  or  less  deeply  corrugated  or  cut,  rugose,  muricate, 
scalpturate,  or  varied  Avith  marginal  or  internal  ridges  and  lines. 
Hence  Ave  see  that  Nature  has  left  no  character  untouched;  and 
AA’hen  Ave  add  tliat  many  forms  are  combinations  of  these  varia¬ 
tions,  and  also  that  dwarfing  comes  in  as  another  A-ariant,  Ave 
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The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  next  house  dinner  of  the  Club  -will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  15th,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr.  George 
Bunyard.  V.M.H.,  has  promised  to  read  a  paper,  entitled  “  Notes  on 
inconspicuous  flowers — scented — with  a  view  to  discussion.  ’ 

Mr.  E.  T.  Gilman. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  signalised  his  esteem  for,  and 
confidence  in,  the  above  named  well-known  and  excellent  gardener  by 
placing  in  his  entire  chai'ge  the  extensive  gardens  at  Ingestre,  in 
addition  to  those  at  Alton  Towers,  over  which  Mr.  Gilman  has 
presided  during  the  past  eight  years.  Mr.  Gilman  was  head  gardener 
at  Ingestre  for  twenty  years  previous  to  taking  charge  of  the  famous 
Alton  Tower  gardens. — J.  Udale. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

The  .Journal’s  Chrysanthemum  Analysis  is  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  and  it  may  be  in  our  hands  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  We  would  add  to  Mr.  Molyneux’s  private  appeal  to 
the  voters,  to  return  to  him  their  papers  as  soon  as  they  conveniently 
can,  so  that  this  valuable  contribution  may  be  published  in  seasonable 
time  for  the  execution  of  orders  by  the  Chrysanthemum  trade  growers. 
The  analysis  will  be  on  a  broader  basis  than  heretofore. 

Croydon  Gardeners’  Society. 

This  society  at  intervals  offers  prizes  for  essays  on  a  given  subject 
in  horticulture,  by  which  it  hopes  to  create  a  further  interest  to  the 
members  in  inviting  them  to  join  in  friendly  competition.  The  subject 
for  the  last  competition  was  one  on  “The  most  economical  and  best 
method  to  deal  with  one  acre  of  kitchen  garden.”  The  first  prize¬ 
winner  was  Mr.  A.  Middleton,  Coombe  Lodge  Gardens,  and  he  read 
his  winning  essay  before  the  members  on  Tuesday  week  at  their  rooms. 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street.  The  exhibits  staged  at 
the  meeting  were  some  specimens  of  three  new  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
viz.,  the  celebrated  “  Noi'thern  Star,”  “  Sir  John  Llewelyn,”  and 
“  Evergood,”  and  the  thanks  of  the  members  were  conveyed  to  Messrs. 
F.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  Croydon  and  Thornton  Heath,  for  sending  them. 
The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Greyhoimd 
Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday,  February  10th,  1904. 

Potato  Growing  Test  in  West  Lothian. 

Mr.  A.  S.  R.  Learmonth,  Balderston  Farm,  Linlithgow,  made  a 
special  trial  of  twenty-nine  varieties  of  Potatoes  this  season,  and  the 
results,  as  under,  were  contributed  to  the  “North  British  Agriculturist.” 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  to  ensure  that  each  variety  would 
obtain  identical  treatment.  The  land  was  ploughed  in  autumn,  after 
20  tons  of  dung  per  acre  had  been  spread  on  the  stubble.  When 
planting,  a  dressing  of  artificials  was  applied  in  the  drills  at  the  rate 
of  7^  ewt.  per  acre.  The  land  was  suitable  for  Potatoes,  being  a 
medium  alluvial  loam.  Tw’enty  running  yards  of  each  variety  was 
planted,  with  sixty  whole  sets  specially  selected,  to  weigh  about  2  oz. 
each.  To  thoroughly  test  the  disease-resisting  qualities  lifting  was 
deferred  until  the  beginning  of  November.  Appended  are  the  par- 


ticulars  of  the  ten  varieties  which  were 

most  satisfactory : — 

W  are. 

Seconds. 

Chats, 

Diseased 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Evergood . 

10  3  0 

2  13  2 

0  13  2 

0  0  0 

Farmers’  Glory . 

9  3  0 

1  12  0 

13  0 

10  0 

The  Factor  . 

9  3  0 

112 

0  13  2 

13  0 

British  Queen . 

V  12  0 

19  0 

0  13  2 

17  2 

Up-to-Date  . 

8  6  0 

14  2 

112 

0  7  2 

Abundance  (Sutton’s)  . . 

7  9  0 

1  16  0 

0  7  2 

17  2 

Market  Favourites 

7  12  0 

14  2 

0  12  0 

19  0 

Main  Crop . 

8  3  0 

19  0 

0  12  0 

0  3  0 

Royal  Kidnev . 

6  18  10 

17  2 

112 

0  12 

Dobbie’s  Improved  Kidneys  . . 

7  9  0 

0  10  2 

0  10  2 

0  7  2 

The  other  varieties  Avhieh  w'ere  tested,  and  which  did  not  give  such 
good  results  as  the  above,  were  the  following: — Boun  iful,  Britannia, 
Cigarette,  Daniel’s  Special,  Dobbie’s  Favourite,  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
.Jeanie  Deans,  Satisfaction,  Scottish  Triumph,  Springfield,  Snowflake, 
The  Crofter,  The  Sirdar,  White  Elephant,  Windsor  Castle,  Cramond 
Blossom,  Pride  of  Enfield,  and  Fortyfold.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
trial  was  the  position  taken  by  Main  Crop.  Mr.  Learmonth  believes 
the  splendid  result  wdth  this  variety  to  be  largely  due  to  the  entire 
change  of  seed. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

We  understand  that  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  in 
June  next,  when  Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  will  preside, 
and  the  exact  date  will  be  announced  shortly. 

National  Bahlia  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  in  the 
North  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15th,  at  3  p.m.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
be  held  at  2  p.m. — P.  W.  Tulloch,  hon.  sec.,  Sterndale,  New  Church 
Road,  Hove. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  15th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  The  committees  will  meet  as  usual  at 
noon.  A  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  new  Fellows  will  take 
place  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday,  November  24th,  fifty-eight  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  His  Highness  Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh, 
Lady  Emily  Dyke,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  Bingham,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Edward  Portman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Denison,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Thesiger,  the  Hon.  Lilian  Elphinstone,  and  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  British  Columbia,  making  a  total  of  1,339  new  Fellows 
elected  since  the  beginniim  of  the  present  year. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  spacious  saloon  of 
Ferguson  and  Forrester’s  Restaurant,  Princes  Street,  the  Edinburgh 
Seed  Trade  assistants  held  their  annual  dinner.  Over  a  hundred  were 
present,  and  the  chair  was  very  worthily  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomson.  The  tables  were  beautifully  decorated  with  choice  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  supplied  for  the  occasion  by  the  leading  firms  in 
town.  The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  most  heartily  enjoyed 
by  the  large  company  present.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  McHattie 
proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Seed  Trade  Assistants,”  being  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Denholm.  The  toast  of  “  The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Todd,  florist,  Edinburgh,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  Pinkhill  Nurseries.  The  toast  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  pledged,  and  Mr.  Laird,  in  his  happiest  vein,  returned 
thanks.  Other  toasts  followed,  including  that  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Parker,  who  was  warmly  thanked  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in 
arranging  the  gathering.  Songs  and  recitations  filled  up  the  evening 
till  12.30,  when  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  brought  the  pleasant  function  to 
a  close. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  held  on  December  3,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  junr.,  honoiary 
treasurer,  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  a  magnificent  illuminated 
address  in  album  form  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  as  some  slight 
recognition  of  his-  valuable  services  to  the  society'  during  its  first 
twelve  years.  The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows:  “We,  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  desire  to 
express  our  extreme  regret  that  you  have  found  it  imperative  to  retire 
from  active  work  in  connection  with  our  society.  It  was  entirely 
through  your  influence  that  the  society  was  founded  in  the  year  1891^ 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  tendering  to  you 
our  sincere  thanks'^for  the  valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  and  the 
untiring  efforts  and  important  help  you  have  given  during  the  twelve 
years  you  have  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  treasurer,  and 
which  has  been  to  so  .great  an  extent  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
reputation  and  pi-omoting  the  best  interests  of  our  society.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  asking  yoiir  acceptance  of  this  address,  together 
with  the  accompanying  group  of  your  well-wishers,  as  a  token  of  our 
appreciation  and  regard,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your 
numerous  friends,  and  all  those  associated  with  you,  which  you  have 
always  so  deservedly  possessed.  Birmingham,  August,  1903.” 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Professor  Hillhouse  would  have  made 
the  presentation,  but  he,  being  confined  to  his  room  by  illness, 
was  unable  to  do  so.  The  Professor,  however,  sent  a  letter  expressing 
his  regret,  and  wishing  Mr.  Sydenham  health  .and  happiness.  Mr. 
Parton  also,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  presented  to  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
the  hon.  secretary,  a'framed  copy  of  the  photograph  raentioned|in  the 
testimonial,  on  his  retirement  from  the  seerttaryship,  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  ten  years. 


December  10,  1903. 
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COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


Jn  HMeasant  Borfolk. 


URING  some  recent  pereji^rinations  in  Norfolk,  fortune 
landed  us  at  the  pleasant  old-world  village  of  Hilgay, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  appear  to  approach  sonie- 
what  t0‘  the  “  three  acres  and  a  cow  ”  standard,  judging 
by  the  number  of  allotments  or  small  holdings.  Here 
may  be  seen  breadths  of  C'arrots,  there  Potatoes,  with 
possibly  a  strip  of  corn  wedged  between ;  here,  again,  Red  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  perhaps  Onions.  Many  of  the  cottages  are  gay  with 
flowers,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinums,  ttc.,  the  whole 
giving  one  an  idea  of  sweet  contentment.  Our  business  here, 
however,  lay  at 

Woodhall, 

a  very  ancient  mansion,  the  residence  of  M.  Stocks,  Ksq.,  who 
is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  who  is  well  known  and  popular  in  the 
district.  As  its  name  implies,  the  estate  is  beautifully  wooded 
and  the  Hall  sheltered  on  all  sides.  It  is  a  noble  building  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and  over  the  north  front  entrance  are  some 
quaint  carvings  and  inscriptions,  together  with  the  date — 1579. 
The  south  front  is  very  pleasing,  and  here  are  some  grand 
Wistarias,  Cotoneasters,  and  Magnolias  (the  latter  in  flower). 
From  here  can  be  seen  a  fine  stretch  of  park  beyond  the  well-kept 
lawn  ;  but  we  want  to  see  furthei-,  and  so  must  seek  the  chief 
of  the  garden,  Mr.  Lewendon,  whom  we  find  to  be  a  typical 
gardener,  busy  pruning  fruit  trees,  but  ready  to  afford  us  ^  a 
look  round.”  His  staff  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  busy  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  routine  work :  on  every  side  one 
notices  order  and  tidiness. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres.  Late 
Peas  were  looking  well,  and  Veitch’s  Autocrat,  Chelsonian,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  Dr.  McLean  showed  fair  crops;  Sutton’s  White 
Gem  Celery  is  exceptionally  good  ;  while  a  good  crop  of  Onions 
had  just  been  lifted.  On  a  border  we  found  a  remarkably  fine 
lot  of  Czar  and  Marie  Louise  Violets,  some  being  then  in  flower. 
On  another  border  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  Carnations,  and  a  batch 
of  early  flowering  Chiysanthemums,  including  Madame  Duffy 
and  Madame  Desgrange,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  A  south 
border  had  a  crop  of  Tomatoes  (Frogmore  Selected),  the  ijlants 
of  which  were  fully  5ft  tO’  6ft  high,  the  fruit  being  of  good  size  and 
well  coloured.  Very  noticeable  also  was  a  large  batch  of  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  iflants  of  Solanums,  fully  2ft  through,  and  well 
loaded  with  berries,  while  a  fine  lot  of  Callas  also  claimed 
attention. 

On  the  walks  there  was  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  we  have  seen,  and  these,  were  being  prepared  for 
housing.  There  are  about  GOO  of  them,  and  all  the  best  varieties 
are  included.  Certainly  they  reflect  credit  upon  the  gardener. 
What  a  fine  show  they  would  make  in  a  large  span-roofed  house  ! 

Going  back  to  the  lawn  we  noticed  some  good  Roses,  late  as 
it  was,  and  here  is  a  specimen  Aucuba  covered  with  berries  to 
an  extent  seldom  seen,  some  fine  specimen  Irish  Yews,  and  a 
Pampas  Grass  with  about  fifty  fine  spikes,  are  noticeable  ;  and 
in  the  beds  ai*e  Fuchsias,  Iresines,  and  Ahutilon  Eoule  de  Neige, 
and  other  things.  A  border  at  one  end  was  quite  gay  with  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Tritoma  uvaria,  with  its  red-hot-poker-like 
flowers,  aud  a  vein^  line  lot  of  Antirrhinums ;  while  some  fine 
plants  of  Laurustinus  were  then  full  of  flower. 

Coming  to  the  glass  houses,  we  commence  rvith  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  a  fine  house,  though  rather  shaded.  C’overing  the  entire 
roof  is  a  Coboea  scandens  variegata,  hanging  in  trails  and  pre¬ 
senting  quite  a  picture.  There  are  some  fine  plants  of  Phoenix 
reclinata,  Latanias,  Blechnums,  Araucaria  cxcelsa.  Campanula 
p.yramidalis,  Liliums,  &c.  At  one  end  is  a  rockery  of  tufa  stone 
wherein  Ferns  are  revelling.  Pteris,  Aspleniums,  Rex  Begonias, 
and  even  Agaves  seem  luxuriant;  and  at  the  base  is  an  Adiantum, 
with  fronds  fully  2ft  long,  kissing  the  water  below.  It  is  a  noble 
house,  and  adjoins  a  timly  handsome  billiard  room. 

Next  we  visit  the  stove,  which  is  a  fine  lean-to  house  about 
42ft  b.y  20ft,  and  hei'e  is  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  including 
Pandanus  Veitchi  (particularly  good,  both  in  style  and  colour), 
Dracsena  Jamesi,  D.  Lord  Wolseley,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Maranta 
zebrina,  Alocasias,  a  fine  specimen  of  Nephrodium  Nidus, 
Peperomia,  and  Crotons  in  variety,  all  looking  well.  In  the  Melon 
house  the  winter  crop  was  jmst  starting,  and  here  were  a  nice 
lot  of  Crotons,  fine  young  stuff  of  good  colour,  and  seemingly  very 
promi.sing.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  is  completely  covered 
with  Ficus  repens. 

In  the  early  vinery  are  such  varietie.s  a^  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  The  Vines,  though 
somewhat  old,  are  wonderfully  full  of  vitality,  the  wood  being 
hard  and  well  ripened.  The  greenhouse  is  another  good  house, 
containing  a  large  variety  of  double  and  semi-double  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Begonias,  and  other  plants.  On  the  roof  there  is  a 
very  fine  Passiflora  in  flower:  a  Bougainvillea  glabra  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  very  fine  sprays,  well  wortb  photographing;  a  Niphetos 
Rose,  nicely  flowered  :  and  then  comes  the  late  vinery,  with  a 
grand  crop  of  Black  Maroc.  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante, 
and  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes.  There  are  some  nice  bunches  of  fleshy 


berries,  well  coloured,  with  evident  signs  of  careful  culture.  In 
the  Peach  hotise  are  the  varieties  Royal  George,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
Gros  Mignonne,  with  Violette  Hative  Nectarine.  In  two  span- 
roof  houses  are  some  fine  Coleus,  a  fine  lot  of  Calanthe  Veitchi 
(good  bulbs,  showing  well),  Dendrobiums.  Cypripediums,  and 
Coelogynes,  besides  Pancratium  fragrans.  These  are  now  almost 
bursting  their  lOin  pots.  In  the  frame-ground  are  Cinerarias, 
looking  well ;  about  500  pots  of  Strawberries  for  forcing.  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  Eucharis  amazonica. 

The  hardy  fruit  garden  (and  they  know  how  to  grow  fruit  at 
Woodhall)  comprises  Pears,  a  treat  to  look  upon,  easily  over  a 
pound  in  weiglit,  and  not  solitary  ones,  but  quite  numerous. 
Catillac  had  a  fair  crop,  and  all  v  ere  good  fruit,  probably  averag¬ 
ing  fib,  with  perhaps  100  or  150  on  a  wall  tree.  Durondeau  also 
had  a  fair  crop  of  magnificent  fruits.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  and  Winter  Crasanne  were  all 
good.  The  trees  are  exceedingly  well  trained. 

Of  Apples,  we  saw  a  fruit  of  Warner’s  King,  which  had  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  It  was  ISUn  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  over  a  pound;  and  we  believe  some  fruits  of  this  pa.st 
season  weighed  25oz.  (It  may  be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr. 
Woodcock  wrote  of  the  fruit  here  in  the  “Journal”  a  few  years 
ago.)  Gloria  Mundi,  Ribston  Pippin,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Lad.y 
Henniker,  Cox’s  Orange,  and  King  of  Pippins,  all  do  well,  and 
Mr.  Lewendon’s  culture  is  evidently  successful.  Amongst  the 
shrubs  we  observed  Golden  Elder  and  Thuiopsis  doing  particu¬ 
larly  well. 

The  gardener’s  house  itself  claimed  some  attention.  It  is  a 
modern  structure,  covered  with  Ampelopsis,  just  then  turning 
to  that  lovely  hue  that  betokens  the  approach  of  autumn.  It 
was  what  town  folk  would  call  a  lonely  .situation,  but  pleasant 
withal :  and  its  appearance  was  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  for  everywhere  tidiness  and  good  order  were 
apparent,  and  when  next  business  takes  us  in  the  neighbourhood 
we  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  acquaintance. 
— Rovek  . 


Some  Good  Roses. 


That  our  national  flower  is  more  popular  than  ever,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  each  season  brings  us  quite  a  large  number  of 
new  varieties  of  exquisite  shades  gnd  delicate  tints,  each  in  its 
way  an  improvement  on  the  many  beautiful  sorts  we  possess. 
One  often  remarks,  “  Surely  nothing  more  beautiful  is  possible?  ” 
on  seeing  a  new  introduction  at  one  of  the  numerous  Rose  shows, 
onl.y  to  repeat  it  again  at  a  sub.sequent  exhibition.  Amongst 
the  many  .superb  varieties  exhibited  this  .season  few  can  have 
failed  to  notice  nias.sive,  beautifully  shaped  blossoms  of  Frau 
Carl  Druschki.  It  is  indeed  an  acquisition,  and  the  snow-white 
blo.ssoms  are  deserving  of  the  popularity  this  Rose  has  gained. 

Another  striking  flower,  the  magnificent  silvery-white  Mildred 
Grant  and  Mrs.  Edw.  Mawley,  a  deliciously  scented  Tea,  bright 
carmine  in  colour,  shaded  salmon,  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
collection.  A  beautifully  coloured  Tea  Rose  is  Lady  Roberts,  of 
a  rich  reddish  apricot,  varying  at  times,  pale  orange  at  ^dge  of 
petals,  rich  red  copper  colour  at  the  base.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
demand  a  foremost  place,  being  one  of  those  charming  Roses 
that  appeal  to  all  tastes. 

xVmong  the  man.y  velvety-crimsons  we  have  to  select  from, 
none,  perhap.s,  are  more  worthy  of  first  choice  than  Liberty,  for 
it  is  perfect  in  form,  medium  size,  and  decided  in  hue.  As  a. 
cut  flower  or  for  a  buttonhole  it  will  equal  any  other,  while  a 
good  bunch  is  exquisite,  its  richness  being  indescribable.  Bessie 
Brown  is  the  best  creamy  white  variety  one  could  choose,  and  is 
a  perfect  flower.  Gladys  Harkness,  a  sweetly  scented  Tea  Rose, 
very  free  flowering,  of  a  deep  salmon  colour,  .should  have  a  place, 
and  the  long  pointed  buds  of  Lady  Battersea  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  making  a  splendid  buttonhole  flower.  Its  colour  is 
a  very  pleasing  shade  of  cherrv-red.  For  a  good  yellow  I  can 
recommend  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  a  charming  soft  yellow, 
most  delicately  tinted  with  pink.  An  indispensable  Rose  i.s 
Duchess  of  Portland,  being  one  of  those  useful  varieties  suitable 
for  all  purposes.  The  colour  is  pale  sulphur  yellow,  the  form  of 
flower  perfect.  Killarney,  fle.sh  shaded  white,  delicately  tinted 
pale  pink,  is  a  Rose  already  popular.  The  buds  are  long  and 
pointed,  in  this  stage  of  its  growth  being  exceedingly  lovely. 
To  complete  the  dozen  I  will  conclude  with  Lady  Mary  Beau- 
clerc,  a  rich  inadder  Rose  in  colour,  with  silvery  reflexes.  It  is 
a  massive  Rose  of  striking  appearance,  ideal  in  form,  and  sturdy 
in  habit. — Oswaldstree. 

A  Pit-Masox  Duchess. — A  correspondent  who  noticed  our 
excerpt  from  a  provincial  paper  (page  522)  bewails  our  want  of 
knowledge.  “Of  course  the  well-known  Pitmaston  Duchess  is 
meant,”  he  .says,  “and  not  Pit-Mason,  a  lapse  that  should  not 
occur  in  your  columns.”  We  think  our  correspondent  has  yet 
to  undergo  the  surgical  operation  suggested  by  Sidney  Smith 
for  Scotsmen,  in  order  that  they  might  see  jokes.  (Our  corespon- 
is  English!)  We  thought  the  “Pit-Mason  Duchess”  quite  funny 
enough  to  smile  at  ;  and  may  gardeners  not  smile? 
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Profitable  Varieties  of  Bush  Apples. 

[Continued  from  page  517.) 

A  comparatively  new  Apple,  though  still  outside  the  thirty 
year  limit  previously  mentioned,  is  Lord  Burghley,  which  was 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  at  Burghley,  near 
Stamford,  and  first  fruited  in  18(t5.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
golden  yellow  ivitli  red  on  one  side,  and  is  slightly  angular.  It 
is  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  somewhat  of  a  Pine  flavour.  It  is 
a  sturdy  upright  grower,  though  it  does  not  make  a  very  large 
tree;  in  fact,  is  said  to  be  unsuitable  for  standards.  It  has 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  is  not  very  widely  grown  yet,  not  haying  been 
boomed  like  some,  and  is  not  so  frequently  seen  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table  as  one  would  expect,  considering  that  it  is  both  hand¬ 
some,  good,  and  prolific.  It  is  in  season  from  January  to  May, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  late  like  Stunner  Pippin.  The 
later  it  hangs  the  firmer  in  texture,  and  consequently  juicier,  it 
will  be  in  the  spring,  ivlien  it  is  much  appreciated.  I  may  seem 
to  be  departing  from  the  opinions  expressed  above  in  advocating 
a  comparatively  new  Apple;  but  this  is  one  I  am  growing  myself, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  with  it.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  gardening 
papers  lately  asked  why  people  grew  the  small  Old  Nonpareil, 
when  there  were  such  Apples  as  Stunner  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  all  as  good  in  flavour,  as  firm  in  texture, 
and  as  late  or  later,  with  the  great  advantage  of  being  consider¬ 
ably  larger. 

Adams’  Pearmain. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  recent  origin  of  Lord  Burghley  may  be 
mentioned  Adams’  Pearmain.  It  is  of  real  Pearmain  shape,  that 
is,  smaller  at  the  top  that  at  the  stalk.  The  tenn  Peannain, 
which  is  applied  to  so  many  Apples,  is  said  to  be  from  the  Latin 
words  Pyrus  magna  (great  Pear),  because  the  shape  bears 
some  resemblance  to  an  inverted  Pear.  It  is  a  handsome  scarlet 
fruit  when  it  gets  enough  sun.  Of  fine  flavour,  and  a  good  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Christmas  dessert,  lasting  well  into  the  .spring.  At 
Covent  Garden  I  have  seen  it  selling  at  10s.  a  bsuhel  in  March 
and  April.  The  growth  is  slender  and  upright,  and  forms  a  most 
prolific  bush,  bearing  fruit  at  two  or  thr^  years  old.  It  has 
peculiar  spoon-shaped  leaves,  Avhich  make  it  easily  recognisable 
even  without  fruit  upon  it.  It  .should  be  only  lightly  pruned. 

Feabn’s  Pippin. 

I  will  now  mention  two  Apples  that  are  equally  good  for 
dessert  or  culinary  purpo,ses.  One  is  Fearn’s  Pippin,  a  bright  red 
Apple  of  medium  size,  a  compact  upright  grower,  and  abundant 
bearer.  Its  beautiful  colour  and  medium  size  proclaim  it  essenti¬ 
ally  a  dessert  Apple.  Its  good  looks  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  Apples  in  the  .streets  of  London,  where  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  of  nothing  like  the  flavour  it  is  when  allowed  to  mature  on 
the  tree  and  then  properly  .stored.  It  is  at  its  best  in  January  or 
February,  when  it  is  brisk  and  refreshing,  getting  sweeter  later. 
It  may  be  given  a  couple  of  feet  less  space  than  the  other  double 
purpose  Apple,  namely,  Dutch  Mignonne. 

Dutch  Mignonne. 

This,  though  compact,  is  much  branched  and  spreading  in 
its  growth,  instead  of  upright  like  the  preceding.  The  tree  is 
quite  remarkable  for  the  thickness  with  which  the  shoots  are  set 
with  fruit-buds,  and  I  have  seen  trees  litei-ally  so  clothed  with 
fruit  that  scarcely  any  wood  could  be  seen,  except  the  stem. 
The  fruit  is  rather  large  if  not  too  thick,  handsome,  very  hard, 
and  good  for  dessert  in  some  seasons  until  May.  Dr.  Hogg  says : 
“  It  is  a  very  valuable  and  delicious  dessert  Apple,  well  adapted 
for  dwarf  or  espalier  training.” 

Stirling  Castle. 

In  addition  to  the.s6  two  double-purpose  Apples,  three  purely 
cooking  Apples  must  be  given.  The  first  is  Stirling  Castle,  so 
called  because  it  was  raised  at  Stirling  about  1830.  It  is  a  fairly 
large  Apple,  at  its  best  in  October  or  early  November,  and  is  an 
enormous  bearer — ^so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  on  the  Paradise  it 
does  not  make  sufiicient  growth,  and  should  in  consequence  be 
grown  on  the  Crab  stock.  Even  then  it  needs  liberal  treatment 
to  perfect  its  heavy  crop,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  its  ever  growing 
too  strong.  Early  in  the  season  it  is  beautifully  crisp  and  acid, 
and  if  an  Apple  is  wanted  in  September  to  mix  with  Blackberries 
or  Plums  for  preserving,  none  more  suitable  could  be  selected. 

Lane’s  Prince  Albert 

is  another,  it  may  almost  be  said,  immoderate  bearer,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  on  the  Crab  .stock.  It  is  a  large  Apple,  perfectly 
round,  and  is  good  till  April,  in  which  month  it  is  vei*y  fair  for 


dessert  if  well  matured  in  the  autumn.  Dr.  Hogg  desci'ibes  it 
as  “  A  marvellous  bearer.”  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  an  Apple 
being  neglected  for  many  years  and  then  discovered,  as  this 
Apple  was  rai.sed  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead, 
and  fir.st  exhibited  in  1857.  This  and  the  preceding  variety  will, 
if  liberally  treated,  give  the  largest  quantity  of  Apples  off  a 
given  space  of  ground.  Both  often  need  thinning  to  get  large 
fruit,  both  have  a  rather  pendulous  habit  of  growtli,  and  this  is 
intensified  by  the  great  iveight  of  fruit  the  branches  bear.  On 
this  account  what  little  pruning  either  of  these  two  varieties 
need  should  be  to  a  bud  pointing  upwards,  soi  as  to  counteract  in 
some  small  measure  the  drooping  tendency.  These  two  varieties 
alone  are  sufiicient  to  supply  the  kitchen  for  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  early  spring,  Stirling  Castle  being  ready  for  use  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  or  earlier,  and  Prince  Albert  lasting  almo.st 
to  May. — A.  Petts. 

Cordon  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  such  prolific  and  regular 
cropping  fruits  that  no  private  garden  should  be  without  them, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  in  wdiicli  they  are  not  grown.  The 
bush  form  of  growing  both  is  the  one  usually  adopted,  and  excel¬ 
lent  results  are  undoubtedly  obtained  from  that  form  of  tree, 
but  under  some  circumstances  cordon  trees  have  sO'  many 
advantages  that  I  wish  to  draw'  particular  attention  to  their 
merits,  without  in  any  way  deprecating  the  value  of  bushes. 

In  some  gardens  very  little  room  can  be  spared  for  Goose¬ 
berries  and  C'urrants,  and  in  such  cases  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
cordons  are  a  real  boon,  because  by  their  use  a  number  of 
varieties  can  be  growm  in  a  limited  space ;  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  a  greater  amount  of  fruit  can  be 
obtained  from  a  given  area  by  employing  cordons  than  by  plant¬ 
ing  any  other  form  of  tree.  Pences  formed  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  also  make  admirable  screens,  and  comsidering  how 
frequently  it  is  necessary,  even  in  a  moderate-sized  garden,  to 
break  up  the  space  into  numerous  divisions,  there  are  certainly 
hosts  of  opportunities  of  turning  cordons  to  good  account. 
Where  north  or  west  walls  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  splen¬ 
did  crops  of  fruit  can  be  grown  upon  them,  wdiicli,  if  netted, 
may  be  kept  very  late,  and  at  all  times  fruit  grown  on  cordons 
can  be  more  easily  protected  from  birds  than  when  grown  on 
bushes. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  to  be  seen  in 
connection  with  allotments  is  the  irregularity  in  wdiich  bush 
fruits  are  dotted  about  with  a  total  disregard  for  order,  and  in 
such  cases  -a  few  lines  of  cordon  trees  would  certainly  look  much 
better,  and  also  be  capable  of  producing  a  greater  weight  of 
fruit  without  impeding  the  performance  of  w’ork  connected  with 
vegetable  growdng. 

Fences  five  feet  in  height  an.sw'er  admirably,  and  it  is  not  a 
very  expensive  business  to  erect  these  ivith  iron  uprights  and 
galvanised  wires,  although  a  cheaper  fence  can  be  formed  by 
using  wood  and  wire.  In  all  instances  one  foot  apart  ansivers 
for  the  wires. 

Before  planting,  the  soil  should,  of  course,  be  trenched ;  and 
if  it  is  deep  and  rich,  no  dung  should  be  given,  as  it  w’ill  only 
tend  to  make  trees  grow  very  strongly.  Basic  slag  or  super¬ 
phosphate  may,  however,  with  advantage  be  mixed  with  the 
upper  spit  at  the  rate  of  6ozs  per  yard.  On  poor  soils  I  cer¬ 
tainly  recommend  that  some  w'ell-decayed  manure  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  lower  strata,  and  the  surface  be  mulched  after 
planting. 

For  Gooseberries,  I  prefer  single  to  double  cordons.  Tw’o 
year  old  trees  answ'er  well,  and  these  should  be  planted  one  foot 
asunder.  Avoid  planting  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  tread  it 
firmly.  Early  in  spring,  cut  the  side  shoots  to  within  one  bud 
of  their  base,  and  shorten  the  central  one  by  a  half  or  one-third 
its  length,  according  to  the  strength  of  each.  The  subsequent 
management  is  c^uite  simple,  and  consi.sts  of  pinching  the  side 
shoots  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  in  summer,  and  cutting  back 
to  two  eyes  at  the  spring  pruning.  The  central  leader  needs 
only  an  inch  or  twm  removed  at  the  point  each  year,  unless  it  is 
weak  and  thin,  then  harder  pruning  must  be  practised  until 
vigour  is  secured.  When  the  upper  wire  is  reached  treat  the 
leader  exactly  the  same  as  the  side  shoots. 

Double  cordons  answer  better  than  single  ones  for  Currants, 
for  when  they  are  growm  in  the  latter  form,  on  deep,  rich  .soils, 
they  often  groiv  too  strongly  to  be  fruitful.  What  the  Red 
Currant  delights  in  is  a  soil  freely  intermixed  with  stones.  Its 
roots  are  then  very  fibrous,  the  growth  made  is  sturdy  and 
fruitful,  and  wdien  heavy  crops  are  grown,  plenty  of  feeding  may 
be  given  without  fear  of  strong,  unfruitful  wood  as  a  result. 
Those  wdio  have  deep  soils,  and  find  their  Red  Currants  inclined 
to  grow'  too  strongly,  should  try  the  effect  of  a  heavy  dressing  of 
basic  slag. 

W’ith  regard  to  pruning,  the  cordon  Currant  should  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  de.scribed  above  for  Gooseberries,  with, 
this  exception — the  leaders  usually  require  a  little  more  .shorten¬ 
ing  to  induce  them  to  send  out  plenty  of  side  shoots  to  form 
spurs.  The  double  cordons  .should,  of  cour.se,  be  planted  2ft 
apart,  and  the  followung  are  excellent  varieties  to  plant: — 

Gooseberries. — Bed:  Crown  Bob,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Lancashire 
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Lad,  Warrington,  Whinham’s  Industry,  Dan’s  Mistake,  Plough- 
boy.  Yellow:  Early  Sulphur,  Golden  Drop,  YelloAv  Amber, 
Leveller,  Ringer,  Green  and  White,  Whitesmith,  Langley 
Beauty,  Antagonist,  Plunder,  Thunder. 

Currants. — Comet  (new).  La  Eei'tile,  Raby  Castle,  Fay’s 
Prolific,  White  Leviathan,  White  Ver.saillaise. — H.  D. 

Apple,  V'orkshire  Greening. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  so  many  fruit-growers 
omit  the  name  of  this  variety  from  their  catalogues,  for  thoxigh 
the  tree  is  a  rambling  grower,  yet  the  fruits  are  good  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  in  use  from  October  to  January.  It  is  best  as  a 
bush  for  small  gardens,  and  is  favoured  in  certain  districts,  but 
of  course,  Ribstou  Pippin,  or  Newton  Wonder,  are  much  more 
generally  utilised.  Yorkshire  Greening  is  a  large  Apple,  rather 
flat  and  slightly  angular,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  flushed  and 
striped  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  dnd  heavily  speckled  all  over 
with  grey  russet. 

- e#** - — 

Societies. 

Essay  on  the  Grape-Vine  at  Hull. 

The  Hull  and  District  Horticultural  Association  held  its  third 
meeting  of  the  winter  session  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Paragon  Street, 
on  December  1st,  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  of  Tranby  Croft,  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  Allsop,  of  Dalton  Holme,  read  his  paper  on  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Grape  Vine.  Dealing  with  the  matter  in  point  of  chronological 
order,  he  first  spoke  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Vine,  and  alluded 
to  several  verses  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  was  spoken  of.  Coming 
nearer  home,  its  history  in  Britain  was  lightly  traced  and  brought  up 
to  our  owm  times.  Mi’.  Allsop  then  struck  what  might  be  considered 
the  keynote  of  his  essay ;  for  he  rightly  attaches  paramount  importance 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  vinery.  It  ivas  pointed  out  that  in  keeping  the 
atmosphere  in  a  correct  state  as  regards  moisture,  freshness,  and 
buoyancy  from  the  time  the  Vines  were  started  until  the  bunches  were 
cut,  and  even  until  they  were  started  again,  was  the  most  important 
item  in  successful  cultivation.  The  essayist  then  proceeded  to  detail 
his  method  of  forcing,  and  attached  great  importance  to  the  syringing. 
He  gave  it  likewise  as  his  opinion  that  shanking  was  more  often  due 
to  dryness  of  the  border  than  attributable  to  the  roots  breaking  into  a 
bad  subsoil.  The  border  should  always  be  kept  moist,  and  some  focd 
given  to  it  at  every  other  watering.  Mr.  Allsop 
favoured  the  lean-to  form  of  structure,  but  spoke  of 
the  span-roof  as  being  admirable  for  late  Vines.  The 
border  he  advised  to  be  made  of  tivo-thirds  loam, 
freshly  cut,  the  remaining  one-third  to  be  composed 
of  lime  rubble,  eharcoalj  bones,  wood  ashes  and  soot. 

A  detail  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  is 
that  the  wires  on  which  the  rods  are  trained  be  from 
20  to  24  inches  from  the  glass,  thus  allowing  plenty 
of  room  for  the  development  of  healthy  foliage,  and 
also  to  minimise  the  danger  of  scalding.  The  varieties 
said  to  be  the  best  for  keeping  were  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  |Mrs.  Pearson.  The  essayist  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  three  most  troublesome  insects, 
red  spider,  mealy-bug,  and  thrips,  and  described 
remedies.  The  asking  of  questions  appeared  to  be 
greatly  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Allsop,  as  well  as  by  the 
members.  Several  were  put,  and  evoked  answers 
abounding  in  wisdom,  and  clearly  based  on  good 
practical  experience.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded. — W.  R. 


Esq.,  Knowle  Green  Hou.se,  Staines,  was  first,  who  .staged  W.  H. 
nhitehouse,  Guy  Hamilton,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  May  Inglis 
AT  ■  iV  seedling.  Loveliness,  Mrs.  F.  Grimwade’ 

Mrs.  Barkley,  M.  L.  Rcmy,  Chas.  Penford,  and  Mrs.  Weeks. 
Mr.  G.  Hunt  followed  with  good  blooms,  while  Mr.  J.  Simon 
made  a  very  good  3rd.  There  were  again  three  entries  in  the 
class  for  G  distinct  Japs,  Mr.  W.  Jinks  proving  an  easv  victor 
I  he  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Glark,  York  Road, 
Hitchen,  while  Mr.  Shipway,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  was  3rd. 

The  clas.s  for  12  incuryeds  (G  varieties)  was  represented  by 
Gvo  exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Simon  w'as  de.servedly  awarded  1st  with 
Frank  Hammond,  Duchess  of  Fife,  laline,  Ralph  Hatton,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Snowdrift,  and  Mrs.  F.  Judson.  Mr.  G.  Hunt  Ava.s  a 
close  2nd,  his  be.st'  blooms  being  Mdlle.  L.  Faure,  Mrs.  E. 
Seward,  Frank  Hammond,  and  May  Bell.  The  class  for  24 
bunche.s  of  Chrysanthemums  in  vases  only  brought  out  one  com¬ 
petitor,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  who  made  a  good  di.splay.  Mr.  G.  Hunt 
was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  12  va,ses  of  Japs.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram  was  the  only  representative  for  6  bunche.s  of  large 
flowering  single  varieties.  The  varieties  were  Mrs  Roberts, 
Duche.ss  Elizabeth,  Framfield  Beauty,  Golden  Star,  Edith 
Pagram,  and  Sylvia.  The  small  flowered  single  varieties 
induced  one  competitor  to  .stage — Mr.  W.  Ct 
Ox-eye,  Scarlet  Gem,  Mrs.  Langtry 
Terra-cotta. 

There  wmre 
laneous 


only 

Pagram,  with 
Madge,  Cannell’s  Gem,  and 


but  two. groups  of  Chry.santhemums  and  miscel- 
plants.  First,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Streatham  C’ommon. 
Chrysanthemums,  how’ever,  played  quite  a  minor  part,  the  chief 
features  being  Poinsettias,  Begonias,  Palms,  Crotons,  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  which  were  well  grown  and  beautifully 
displayed.  Mr.  R.  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  was  2nd  wdth  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  Asparagus,  Palms  and 
Ferns. 

The  six  flow’ering  Begonias  were  represented  by  two  entries, 
the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gr.  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  staged 
grand  plants  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr.  W.  How’o  follow’ed, 
and  he  was  the  only  exhibitor  who  .staged  a  table  of  flow’ering 
and  berried  plants. 

For  6  bunches  of  decorative,  spiderj’,  or  thread-petalled 
Chry.santhemums  there  w’ere  three  entries,  and  the 
1st  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Brown, 


National  Chrysanthemum,  Crystal  Palace, 

December  8th  and  9th. 


The  last  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  and, 
if  due  consideration  be  taken  of  the  weather,  the  show 
might  be  classed  as  up  to  the  average,  though  greater 
competition  was  required  in  most  classes.  The  trade 
exhibits  were  numerous,  and  made  an  excellent  dis¬ 
play.  The  premier  class  was  that  for  twenty- 
four  Japs  (eighteen  varieties),  but  there  were  only 
two  competitors.  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  led.  The  varieties 
employed  were  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  Dorothy  Pywell, 
Marquise  V.  Venosta,  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Madame  Carnot,  Acme,  Mrs.  F.  Grimwade, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Henry  Baimes, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Henry  Stowe, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Nellie  Bean,  Mons.’  Chenon  de 
L6ehd,  and  C.  .1.  Mee.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to 
P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Aslitead  Park,  Epsom,  Avas  second, 
Avith  good  blooms  of  F.  W.  Vallis,  Dorothy  Pywell, 
Countess  of  Harrowby,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  C.  J.  Mee. 
In  the  class  for  tAvelve  .Taps  three  contested,  all  of 
fair  quality.  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  gardener  to  L.  J.  DreAv, 


Apple,  Yorkshire  Greening. 
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gr.  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley; 

the  varieties  were  Mrs.  Filkins,  Cannell’s  Favourite,  Sam 

Caswell,  and  Arab.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  made  a  capital  2nd; 

while  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley,  brought  up  the  rear.  For 

G  bunches,  any  varieties,  there  ivere  but  two  entries,  Mr. 
W.  G.  P.  Clark  coming  out  1st  with  Lady  Roberts,  Madame 
Herrewege,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Edith  Pilkington  and  Godfrey’s  Pride. 
The  exhibit  was  praiseworthy  for  the  time  of  the  year.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Horsey,  Goffs  Oak,  Cheshunt,  was  a  poor  2nd. 

Floral  Committee. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  present,  and  the 
same  feeling  pervaded  their  awards  on  this  occasion  as  has  been 
so  clearly  manifested  this  season.  Several  novelties  were  placed 
before  them,  but  only  two  awards  were  made.  Souroiii'  de 
IVilUam  Clibran  (Clibrans),  a  good  white,  incurved  variety  of 
fine  form  and  petal:  already  in  commerce. — (F.C.C.).  Allman’s 
Yellow  (T.  Allman),  a  fine  December  decorative  variety,  rich 
golden  yellow,  of  the  Tuxedo  type;  will  make  a  fine  market 
variet.v. — (F.C.C.) 

MiscELL.4NE0tJS  EXHIBITS. — The  fiiiest  display  of  the  whole 
show  was  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurserj’, 
Lewisham.  The  varieties  were  arranged  separately  in  huge  vases 
with  appropriate  foliage.  The  best  were  Dorothy  Pywell,  Snow¬ 
drift,  Viscountess  Cranboiirne,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  A.  J.  Foster 
and  General  Hutton.  The  late  flowering  thread-petalled 
varieties  were  much  in  evidence,  while  the  display,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  perhaps  Mr.  Jones’  best  effort  in  December. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  contributed  a  nice 
group  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  the  best  varieties  being 
Madame  Paolo  Radaelli  in  grand  form.  General  Hutton,  J.  R. 
Fpton,  Western  King,  G.  J.  Warren,  and  Lady  Violet  Beaumont. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins  arranged  a  large  table  of  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  made  a  bold  display  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  and  the,v  had  a  few  good  decorative 
varieties.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  Mrs.  F.  K. 
Charlton,  Blowden  Jones,  and  Miss  Beattie  Rowden.  Mr.  R. 
Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  had  a  fine  semi-circular  group  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Apples  were  represented  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawle.v,  whoi  had  a  goodly  display  of  dishes.  The  best  were 
Allington  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Newton  Wonder,  Jubilee, 
Bismarck,  and  Cox’s  Pomona. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  made  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  Carnations  in  vases,  the  chief  being  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks 
(undoubtedly  the  best  white),  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  and  W.  H. 
Cutbush. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  made  a 
bold  display  of  large  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  also 
an  unique  exhibit  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  which  were  noted 
Fred  Bean,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  The  Mikado,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Lord  Roberts,  Lady  E.  Malet,  and  Winston  Churchill.  Chiysan- 
themums  were  represented  by  a  good  collection  of  the  late 
decorative  varieties,  also  a  good  display  of  exhibition  blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  made  a  fine  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  Afsparagus  Sprengeri.  The  chief  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
were  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Miss  Jessie  Cottee, 
Mrs.  Filkins,  and  Mrs.  Barkley. 

National  Sweet  Pea— Annual  General  Meeting. 

Summary. — Mr.  Henry  Eckford  to  be  president;  Mr.  Whit- 
paine  Nutting,  chairman  of  committee;  keen  discussion  on  the 
cpiestion  of  judges,  the  Trade  to  be  represented  in  that  capacity. 
In  the  staging  of  flowers,  part  of  the  vine  or  haulm  of  the  Pea 
to  be  allowed.  Provincial  shows  proposed.  London  show  at 
Earl’s  Court.  The  Society  has  a  balance  of  £30  8s. 

The  annual  general  meeting  wa.s  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
London,  on  Tuesday  last,  about  a  .score  being  present.  The 
meeting  lasted  IJ  hours.  The  following  report  and  balance  sheet 
for  1903,  as  follows,  were  adopted  unanimously: 

“In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  third 
annual  report,  the  committee  is'  gratified  that  it  should  be  so 
.satisfactory.  The  past  .sea.son  has  been  the  most  important  in 
the  Society’s  brief  history.  The  controversy,  which  aro.se  out  of 
your  committee’s  action  in  regard  to  the  judges  for  the  last 
exhibition,  ivas  fortunately  only  momentarily,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  1904  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  past 
.summer  was  wet  and  cool,  with  the  result  that  Sweet  Peas 
flourished  grandly,  though  the  coldne.ss  of  the  spring  put  a  severe 
handicap  upon  the  plants  in  their  early  .stages.  In  many  places 
the  plants  attained  to  the  exceptional  height  of  ten  feet,  and 
produced  flowers  which  were  remarkable  alike  for  colour,  size 
.  and  substance.  The  exhibition  held  in  Prince’s  Hall,  Earl’s 
.Court,  was  a  magnificent  success,  and  your  committee’s  only 
; regret  is  that  the _  exhibition  authorities  failed  to  ■  adequately 
advertise  the  gathering.  Apart  from  this,  the  authorities  were 
most  courteous,  and  did  all, they  could  to  make  the  exhibition  a 
success.  The  thanks  of  the  Sociefy  are  specially  due  in  this 


matter  to  Henry  Hartly,  E.sq.,  the  managing  director,  and  to 
Mr.  Bond,  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  exhibition  was  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  it  was  found  imperative  to  remove  the  barrier  at  the 
one  end  of  the  large  hall  with  a  view  to  securing  an  extra  3b0 
.square  feet  of  space,  and  even  then  the  tables  were  in  some 
places  a  trifle  crowded.  The  general  effect  of  the  show  was 
excellent,  though  a  little  flatness  was  apparent  in  the  centre 
tables.  This  your  committee  will  endeavour  to  overcome  at 
future  exhibitions,  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  excellence  of  Sweet  Peas  for  decorative 
effects.  , 

“  In  1902,  the  Society  conducted  a  classification  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  might  be  annually  revised.  At  a 
meeting  of  your  committee  held  on  June  9,  it  was,  however, 
considered  that  an  audit  of  the  varieties  shown  would  be 
valuable,  as  indicating  the  be.st  sorts  tO'  grow,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  this.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Curtis  was  eventually  reque.sted  to  undertake  this  decidedly 
onerous  ta.sk,  and  the  re.sults  of  his  labours  are  set  forth  in  the 
schedule.  The  tabulations  show  tO'  what  a  remarkable  degree  the 
clas.sification  of  the  previous  year  was  correct,  as  the  present 
audit  sub.stantiates  it  in  all  salient  points.  Your  committee 
would  especially  commend  this  audit  tO'  the  Trade,  to  whom  it 
is  bound  to  prove  of  immense  assi.stancei  in  determining  the 
varieties  most  worthy  of  retention  in  catalogues;  and  it  would 
also  draw  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  ‘colour  list’  in  the 
audit,  as  this  is  certainly  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties.  Your 
committee  would  again  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
properties  of  the  Sweet  Pea.  [These  have  been  printed 
frequently  in  the  Journal,  and  are  therefore  omitted  now. — Ed.] 
Fpou  the  completion  of  the  judging  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition,  the  committee  met  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  new 
varieties,  of  which  some  two  or  three  dozen  were  .shown.  Fir.st- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  F[orence  Molyneux  (Dobbie 
and  Co.  and  E.  Molyneux),  Cupid  Her  Majesty,  and  Cupid  Lottie 
Eckford  (H.  Cannell  and  Son.s),  Scarlet  Gem  and  King 
Edward  YII.  (Henry  Eckford).  The  following  varieties  were 
highly  commended: — Cupid  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Cupid  Royalty, 
and  Cupid  Captain  of  the  Blues  (,H.  Cannell  and  Sons),  Bolton’s 
Pink  (R.  Bolton).  Mr.  John  Iiigman,  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  the 
committee  desired  to  see  again.  The  silver  medal  of  the  Society 
for  the  finest  novelty  of  the  year  ivas  unanimously  awarded  to 
Scarlet  Gem,  which,  although  in  some  cases  having  only  two 
blossoms  on  a  stem,  was  so  remarkable  in  colour  as  to*  bring  it 
well  within  the  .scope  of  the  last  clause  in  the  ‘Properties  of  the 
Sweet  Pea.’  The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  .satisfactory, 
for.  notw  ithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expenses  at  the  .show  were 
slightly  greater,  the  balance  at  the  bank  is  rather  hig4ier  tlian 
last  year.  The  support  .given  by  the  Trade  wa.s  mo.st  excellent, 
and  your  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  gave  special  prizes,  as  well 
as  to  the  many  friends  who  helped  with  annual  .subscriptions. 
The  number  of  members  again  shows  a  substantial  increase.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea 
and  Air.  George  Gordon,  Y.M.H.,  Pre.sident,  for  the  assi.stance 
they  randered  in  adjudicating  upon  the  several  splendid  exhibits 
contributed  b.y  the  Trade.  Their  awards  were :  A  large  Gold 
Modal  to  Messrs.  Hobbies.  Ltd.,  Dereham;  Gold  Medals  to 
Alessrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  AVinchester,  and  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Sivanley  ;  Silver-gilt  Aledals  to  Me.s.sr.s  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothe.say, 
and  Henry  Eckford,  AYem ;  large  Silver  Aledal  to  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Son,  Shreiv.sbury  ;  Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and 
Co..  Coggesliall :  and  a  .small  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  J.  Williams. 
Ealing.  Your  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Greenwood 
for  invaluable  assistance  rendered  to  the  honorary  secretary  in 
the  management  of  the  show,  and  also  to  the  several  members 
of  the  committee  wlio  acted  as  .stewards.” 


BALANCE  SHEET,  1903. 

£  s.  (1. 

Balance  in  band . 29  19  2 

Subscriptions  .  75  3  6 

Donations . 45  16  0 

Advertisements  in  schedule .  i  b  n 

H're  of  snace  .  93  9 

„  ,,  bott’es .  ;■  4  18 


166  9  1 


Honorarium  to  R.  Dean  .  .5  5  0 

.  >>  ..  H.  J.  Wright .  6  5  0 

Prizes  awarded . OS  18  n 

Preparation  of  audit .  ”,  3  3  0 

Assistance  at  show  .  183 

Hire  of  vases  .  ,,  114  9 

Printing,  cards,  certificate.'*,  circulars,  Ac.  ..  17  0  i 

Hire  of  rooms .  206 

.1  udges’  fees  .  8  8  0 

Luncheon  to  committee  and  judges  ..  ..  8  18  .3 

Silver  medal  ..  ..  '. .  0  14  0 

Advertising  . [  3  lo  o 

Sec.’s  expenses,  postage,  wires,  pett.v  ensh,  &c.  one. 


Balance  at  bank .  30  8“  0 


16!  9  1 


Examined  as  per  vouchers,  Ac.,  and  found  correct,— C.  W.  Greenwood. 
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Following  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  report,  the  retiring 
president  proposed  Mr.  Henry  Plckford,  of  Wein,  for  that  office. 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  (Birmingham)  seconded.  Mr.  Gordon  has 
been  president  ever  since  the  society’s  foundation,  and  greatly 
to  his  devotion  is  its  success  due.  He  stated,  by  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  his  discontinuance  in  the  office,  that  he  thought  it  was  good 
for  no  society  that  the  president  should  consider  his  office  a 
“freehold.”  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  (of  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.),  on 
retiring  from  the  chairmanship  of  committee,  proposed  Mr. 
Whitpaine  Nutting  for  the  post,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Greenwood 
seconded.  The  propositions  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the 
retiring  officers  were  heartily  thanked.  The  lion,  treasurer  (Mr. 
N.  N.  Sherwood),  and  the  lion,  secretary  were  each  re-elected, 
the  latter  (Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright)  receiving  an  honorarium  of 
ten  guineas.  It  was  also  agreed  to  award  two  guineas  tO'  Mr. 
C.  E.  Greenwood,  for  his  invaluable  assistance  at  the  show  and 
at  other  times.  The  committee  was  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Gordon,  C.  W.  Breadmore  (Winchester),  G.  Crabb©  (Addle- 
stone),  and  John  Green  (Dereham)  were  added.  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Wright,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  Richard  Dean  retire. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  proposed  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  seconded,  that 
the  desirability  of  holding  provincial  shows  be  brought  before 
the  committee,  and  that  this  body  be  instructed  to  try  and 
make  arrangements  with  provincial  societies  at  whose  shows  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  would  offer  prizes,  and  would  have 
the  control  of  the  section  devoted  toi  Sweet  Peas.  Places  men¬ 
tioned  were  Wolverhampton  and  Shrewsbury.  The  meeting 
unanimously  agreed.  Regarding  the  dates  of  the  London  Show, 
after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  with 
the  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  fix  dates  as  near  to  those 
of  the  past  show  as  possible  (June  15  and  16).  The  difficulty  was 
that  Holland  House  Show  and  the  Temple  Rose  Show  happen 
about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  of  Rothesay,  N.B., 
now'  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  Trade 
gro'wmrs  from  acting  as  judges.  He  wished  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  in  a  purely  friendly  spirit,  and  thought  that  there  w'as 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  debarred.  He  suggested  that 
experts  in  the  Trade  be  appointed  as  judges,  along  with  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  Mr.  James  C.  House,  of  W’^estbury-on- 
Trym,  near  Bristol,  supported  Mr.  Cuthbertson.  He  thought 
the  executive  committee  had  not  met  the  wdshes  of  the  society’s 
best  supporters.  He  assured  those  present  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  Trad©  on  this  point,  and  it  extended  all 
over  the  country.  He  knew  the  arguments  of  the  committee. 
They  w'ere :  That  by  inviting  amateurs  to  judge,  they  became 
more  and  more  enthusiastic  growers  of  the  Sw'eet  Pea.  Mr. 
House  thought,  however,  that  the  best  w’ay  to  iDopularise  the 
Sw'eet  Pea  was  to  first  make  the  seedsmen  take  a  real  interest  in 
the  flower,  and  their  customers  wdll  do  so  too.  Since  he  him¬ 
self,  in  his  owm  business,  took  to  cultivating  Sedums  and  smne 
other  humble  plants,  the  amateurs  around  him  had  likewise 
grow'ii  interested  in  these  plants.  He  would  second  any  proposal 
that  representatives  of  the  Trade  be  included  in  the  judges’  roll 
and  be  allowed  to  adjudicate  novelties.  Mr.  John  Green  (Dere- 
ham)  suggested  that  one-third  of  the  judges  be  amateurs,  one- 
third  professionals,  and  one-third  trad©  growers. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  chairman,  intervened,  saying  that  the 
letters  to  the  papers  had  been  utterly  unjustified.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  not  had  the  merest  intention  of  slighting  the  Trade, 
but  they  had  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  appoint  representatives 
therefrom,  so  as  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  favountism  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Trade  w’erc 
actually  in  the  majority  on  the  committee,  and  that  being  so, 
it  should  be  impossible,  he  thought,  to  do  anything  against  the 
interests  of  seedsmen. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  did  not  doubt  that  the  committee 
wished  to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  supporters,  but  there  should  be 
no  loop-hole  of  uncertainty,  and  by  accepting  the  proposal  before 
them  they  would  get  over  any  chance  of  serious  friction.  He 
supported  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  as  did  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  C.  H.  C’urtis,  “as  the  originator  of  the  w'hole  ti’ouble,” 
explained  in  objecting  to  Trad©  judges,  he  had  simply  suggested 
that  precedent  be  followed.  Mr.  Gordon  said  that  in  view  of 
wdiat  had  taken  place,  he  hoped  the  committee  wmuld  appoint 
Trade  judges.  The  proposition,  as  follows,  was  carried  without 
a  dissentient:  “That  the  general  committee  be  instructed  to 
.select  the  judges  in  equal  numbers  from  Trade,  professional,  and 
amateur  gardeners.” 

Mr.  House  raised  the  question  as  to  how'  Sweet  Peas  should 
be  shown,  for  though  their  own  foliage  is  allowed  in  bouquets, 
yet  there  had  been  disqualifications  in  the  provinces,  of  exhibitors 
who  had  staged  trusses  of  flowers  attached  to  the'  haulm  (or  vine). 
He  suggested  that  part  of  the  vine  be  allowed,  but,  of  course, 
only  one  flower  truss.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee. 
- - 

£rica  propendens. 

This  beautiful,  bright  mauve-pink  flowered  Erica  received  a 
first-class  certificate  .some  years  ago  when  shown  at  a  R.H.S. 
meeting  by  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.  It  is  a  charming  spring 
and  summer-flowei'ing  subject  for  the  greenhouse. 


County  Council  Instruction :  Horticulture, 

{Concluded  from  page  516.) 

This  concluding  instalment  records  what  the  County  Councils  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  are  doing,  or  have  done.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Scotland  should  have  so  few  instructors.  In  order 
to  make  the  English  list  complete  w'e  may  add,  what  all  “  Journal  ” 
readers  know,  however,  that  Middlesex  has  an  experimental  garden  at 
Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Weathers  ;  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  a  garden  at  Newport,  superintended  by  Mr.  Charles 
Martin  ;  and  O-xfordshire  has  practice  plots,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  S.  Heaton. 

Scotland. 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture. — We 
do  not  have  a  permanent  Horticultural  Lecturer  on  our  staff,  but 
employ,  for  short  courses.  Dr.  J,  H.  Wilson,  St.  Andrew’s  University 


Erica  propendens.  (Nat.  size.) 


and  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Hutton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  The  Manse,  Bothkennar-by- 
Carron.  They  are  both  capable  lecturers,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
practical  men.  The  other  lecturer  we  had,  Mr.  Wm.  Williamson, 
gardener,  Warriston,  Edinburgh,  was  formerly  gardener  at  Turrit 
House.— Wm.  Scott  Steven.son. 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College. — Professor  N.  A. 
McAlpine,  B.Sc.,  is  our  College  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Horti¬ 
culture.  Mr.  J.  Muir,  F.R.H.S.,  is  an  occasional  member  of  the  staff, 
and  is  engaged  as  occasion  requires  for  work  in  the  counties. — John 
Cuthbertson,  Blythswood  Square#  Glasgow. 

Wales. 

Brecknockshire  has  not  appointed  an  instructor. 

Cardig.4Xshire. — The  County  Council  have  not  a  regular  Instructor 
in  Horticulture  in  their  employ.  They  make  use  of  the  Instructor 
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in  the  service  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Mr. 
John  L.  Pickard,  who  gives  courses  of  instruction  and  demonstrations 
at  centres  in  the  County,  fixed  each  year,  extending  over  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  He  also  holds  summer  classes  at  the  College  open  to 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  to  whom  the  Council  makes  grants 
towards  their  expenses.  We  find  this  a  more  satisfactory  course  than 
appointing  an  instructor  of  J  our  own. — H.  C.  Fbyer,  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  Aberystwyth. 

C.4RMAKTHEN.— Our  Instructor  is  Mr.  Pickard,  University  College 
of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.  We  have  no  experimental  garden.— J.W. 
Nicholas,  County  Education  Offices,  Shire  Hall,  Carmarthen. 

Uexbighshire  County  Council  has  no  Instructor  in  Horticulture 
and  no  experimental  gardens.— W.  R.  Evans,  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council,  County  Offices,  5,  Castle  Street,  Ruthin. 

Flintshire. — I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no  teachers  of  horticulture 
appointed  directly  by  the  County  Council.  A  grant  of  £250  a  year 
is  made  to  the  University  College,  Bangor,  for  the  teaching  of  several 
branches  of  agriculture,  to  which,  I  believe,  horticulture  has  been 
added  recently.  I  would  advise  you  to  write  for  further  information 
to  Professor  Thos.  Winter,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  North 
Wales  University  College,  Bangor. — P.  Mostvn  Williaks,  Rhyl. 

GLA.'dORGANSHiRE. — No  Horticultural  Instructor  has  been  appointed 
in  this  county. 

Montgomery. — The  Montgomeryshire  County  Council  have  not 
appointed  any  Instructor  in  Horticulture. — Geo.  D.  Harrison,  Welsh¬ 
pool. 

Pembrokeshire. — The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  have  twice 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Pickard,  of  the  University  College, 
Aberystwyth,  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  horticulture,  but 
no  permanent  instructor  has  been  appointed. — Wm.  Davies  George, 
Haverfordwest. 

R.ai)Norshire. — No  Instructor  in  Horticulture  is  appointed  by  the 
Radnor  County  Council,  nor  is  there  any  experimental  garden. — 
J.  W.  Vaughan. 

Ireland. 

We  furnish  only  the  names  of  those  counties  where  an  instructor 
is  appointed.  All  the  others  have  as  yet  no  horticultural  teachers. 

Carlow. — Our  Committee  have  not  as  yet  appointed  an  Instructor 
in  Horticulture,  but  the  department  have  decided  on  sending  down 
Mr.  Orr,  their  own  inspector,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  this 
county.  As  yet  no  proper  garden  has  been  laid  out. — P.  J.  Griffin. 

Cavan. — Just  at  present  my  Committee  are  without  such  an 
instructor,  the  department  having  refused  to  sanction  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  our  last ;  hut  we  hope  to  make  a  fresh  appointment  in 
November,  when  I  may  foiwvard  name  to  you. — Joseph  P.  Gannon, 
Erskine  House,  Cavan. 

Cork. —Replying  to  yours  of  25th  October,  we  have  appointed 
during  the  past  two  years  Mr.  James  Blemens,  Blackrock,  Cork, 
Instructor  in  Horticulture  and  Bee-keeping. — J.  T.  Carroll,  Sec., 
Court  House,  Cork. 

Galway. — Instructor  in  Horticulture  and  Bee-keeping,  Mr.  John 
Meade,  Committee  of  Agriculture,  County  Court  House,  Galway. 

Wexford. — The  Horticultural  Instructor  (itinerant)  is  Mr.  Thos. 
Scott,  Court  House,  Wexford. 

Wicklow. — Our  Instructor  in'  Horticulture  is  Mr.  P.  J.  Kane. 
His  letters  should  be  sent  c/o  the  Secretary,  Court  House,  Wicklow. — 
P.  T.  Healy,  Sec. 

Monaghan. ^ — Mr.  John  Toner  is  the  Horticultural  Instructor  for 
this  county.  His  address  is  Court  House,  Monaghan.  There  is  not 
an  experimental  garden. — P.  Maquire,  Sec. 

Tyrone. — No  Horticultural  Instructor  will  be  appointed  for  this 
county  until  the  New  Year. — Percy  G.  Dallinger,  Court  House, 
Omagh. 

Waterford. — The  Instructor  in  Horticulture  is  Mr.  Denis  Joyce, 
County  Offices,  Dungarvon,  Co.  Waterford.  It  is  expected  that 
experimental  gardens  will  be  provided  this  year. — John  Boyle,  Sec., 
County  Offices,  Dungarvan. 

- - 

Trade  Note, 


A  Ladderman’s  Belt. 

When  working  upon  ladders,  all  men  incur  the  risk  of  falling, 
from  one  cause  or  another ;  and  now  that  employer’s  liability  is 
such  a  troublesome  quantity,  it  is  w'ell  to  avoid  clanger  as  much 
as  pos.sible.  Mr.  Heathman,  of  Parsons  Green,  London,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  waist-belt  ivith  adjustable  snaphook  which  grips  any 
ladder  rung,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  worker  free 
liberty  of  movement  in  his  labour,  even  to  the  extent  that  he 
may  turn  right  round  and  back  the  ladder.  It  is  also  found 
that  a  workman  can  rely  upon  the  belt,  and  use  both  hands  at 
work  with  far  greater  power  than  without  it.  For  the  use  of  gar¬ 
deners  in  pruning  and  tree-lopping,  where  over-reaching  is  such 
a  great  danger,  this  belt  should  prove  invaluable.  The  co.st  is 
only  I2s.  6d.,  and  this  outlay  is  .scmn  repaid  by  saving  of  work¬ 
men’s  time,  as  Avell  as  “ease  of  mind,”  afforded  them. 


Queries  fcr  “E.  E.” 

As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
your  correspondent  “  E.  E.,  Sandbach,”  for  his  excellent  papers 
concerning  bees,  and  which  have  been  very  useful  to  me.  For 
some  time  back  I  have  always  been  looking  forward  to  an  article 
by  your  worthy  contributor  with  reference  to  the  management  of 
the  bee  under  the  hexagonal  Stewarton  box  principle,  especially 
as  to  prevention  of  swarming.  I  should,  indeed,  be  very  pleased 
to  have  “  E.  E.’s  ”  views  in  your  forthcoming  issues  regarding 
these  old-fashioned  (and  profitable,  I  am  told)  Stewarton  boxes. 
— Hexagonal. 

Wintering. 

During  the  next  month  or  so  the  apiary  should  be  in  a  state 
of  rest,  requiring  little  attention  beyond  an  occasional  observation 
at  the  entrance  in  order  to  prevent  the  same  being  choked  ivitli 
dead  bees  or  snow,  and  keeping  the  insects  dry  and  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather.  In  this  country  bees  require  some 
attention  even  during  the  vdnter  ;  not,  however,  in  an  interfering 
or  disturbing  way,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  evils  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  activity  unusually  mild  Aveather  often  causes. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  may  prove  as  injurious  to  them 
as  extreme  cold;  and  although  this  is  seldom  heeded,  it  often 
proves  disastrous,  and  the  cause  remains  obscure. 

In  cases  of  snow  .storms  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  the 
entrance  of  a  hive,  but  they  should  be  .shaded  to  iirevent  the  .sun¬ 
light  lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  hive  and  thus  inducing  the 
bees  to  come  out  for  a  flight,  ivhen  they  suddenly  become  chilled 
and  fall  into  the  .snow  to  perish.  Hives  should  be  examined 
periodically,  the  entrance  being  gently  raked  with  a  hooked  vdre 
to  bring  forth  any  dead  bees  which  may  be  on  the  floor-board. 
During  fine,  sunny  days  the  roofs  may  be  removed  quietly  and 
the  quilts  examined,  and  if  any  are  found  to  be -wet  they  mu.st 
be  removed  and  dry  ones  substituted.  Take  care  to  perform 
these  operations  without  disturbance,  as  it  null  cause  excitement 
and  heat,  and  increased  consumption  of  food,  after  wdiich  there 
is  an  equal  necessity  for  a  cleansing  flight.  It  is,  therefore, 
unsafe  to  irritate  them  during  a  long,  cold  spell. 

Entrances  .should  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
bees  inside.  Warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  existence, 
as  ivell  as  comfort,  and  if  it  passes  aivay  too  rapidly,  as  in  over- 
ventilated  hives,  the  bees  become  too  cold,  and  their  vapours 
condense  on  the  .sides  of  the  hive  and  combs,  rendering  the  cold 
still  more  intense.  The  bees  are  consequently  compelled  to 
consume  larger  quantities  of  food,  and  there  is  an  unnatural 
activity  during  the  heat  production.  The  temperature  of  the 
cluster  is  preserved  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory 
orgaiLs  of  the  bee,  therefore  anything  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
warmth  of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  or  anything  which  causes 
them  to>  raise  it  unduly,  such  as  disturbances,  is  injurious. 
About  six  inches  is  the  requisite  distance  for  ventilation  at  the 
entrance.  When  .spring  opens  they  may,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
tracted  again,  and  all  made  tight  and  compact  to  retain  the  heat 
to  assist  brood-rearing. — E.  Eaton,  Sandbach. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


Principles  of  Propriety. 

I  have  hitherto  never  contributed  anything  to  your  excellent 
liaper,  but  I  have  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  reading  in  your 
issue  of  November  26  an  article  under  the  heading  of  “  Principle.s 
of  Propriety,”  and  .signed  by  “Scot.”  Now,  I  tliink  in  my  own 
humble  opinion,  “Scot”  is  greatly  overstepping  the  mark  by 
saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  in  England  spend  too 
much  time  in  public-houses  and  pleasure  seeking.  Certainly  this 
is  a  very  grave  offence  for  us  young  Englishmen  to  be  charged 
with,  and  why  should  we  be  blamed  any  more  than  the  young 
men  in  Scotland?  Personally  speaking,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  gardening  for  about  twelve  years,  and  my  own 
experience  has  taught  me  quite  the  reverse  to  that  of  “  Scot.” 
The  largest  bothy  I  ever  lived  in  was  one  rvitli  five  in  it,  and  in 
that  place  I  spent  three  years;  and,  further,  I  may  say  three 
happ.v  years ;  and  up  to  now  I  have  never  lived  with  a  young  man 
■who  has  been  too  fond  of  .spending  his  spare  time  in  public-houses. 
I  quite  agree  with  ivhat  “  Scot”  says  about  bad  language,  and  to 
my  mind  it  is  just  as  detestable  outside  a  gentleman’s  establish¬ 
ment  as  in  it. 

Then  he  mentions  smoking.  Well,  I  think  there  are  not  many 
places  where  smoking  is  allowed  during  working  hours,  but  he 
says  “  If  one  must  needs  smoke  let  him  get  out  of  sight  in  the 
shrubs  for  a  few  minutes,  and  have  his  fifteen  draws.”  That  prin¬ 
ciple  I  don’t  hold  with.  Does  “Scot  ”  take  his  snap  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  have  it  in  the  .shrubs,  or  does  he  have  it  in  the  bothy? 
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If  the  latter  iDlace,  why  cannot  a.  man  go  in  there  and  have  his 
fifteen  draws,  imstead  of  having  them  among  the  shrubs  during 
all  kinds  of  weather?  I  fail  to  see  why  the  one  occupies  more 
time  than  the  other.  With  regard  tO'  punctualit.v  find  study, 
I  quite  agree  with  all  that  “Scot”  says;  but  the  object  in  pen¬ 
ning  these  few  lines  is  to  try  to  show  him  that  the  young  men 
in  England  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  what  he  makes  them  out  to 
be ;  if  so',  I  am  pleased  to  say  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  tO'  live 
amongst  them.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ask  “Scot”  to 
give  us  the  character  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  I  am  of  opinion 
tliat  if  it  is  better  than  ours,  it  might  be  the  means  of  us  trying 
to  mend  our  supposed  evil  ways.  Tru.sting  you  will  find  space  in 
your  valuable  Journal  for  these  few  modest  remarks. — I  am,  sir, 
Ak  English  Foueman. 

Erowallia  speciosa  major. 

This  plant  forms  a  great  addition  to  the  flowering  subjects 
for  the  warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  house  during  the 
winter  montEs,  its  intense  blue  coloured  flowers,  combined  with 
its  bright  green  foliage,  producing  a  brilliant  effect.  The  more 
common  method  of  progagation  is  by  cuttings  taken  annually 
about  February  or  March,  but  much  better  coloured  flowers  on 
plants  which  bloom  later  in  the  year  (a  consideration)  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  seedlings. 

The  .seed  should  be  sown  in  a  light  soil,  in  a  well-drained  pan, 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60deg  Fahr.  Give  a  watering  through  a  rosed  can,  and  place  a 
piece  of  glass  over  the  pan,  and  keep  moist.  The  seedlings  will 
appear  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  out  into  pans  containing  a  light,  loamy  soil,  and  place 
in  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  pit  or  house  of  the  temperatiure 
indicated,  and  keep  shaded  and  carefully  watered  until  they  are 
again  growing  well. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  should  be  large  enough  to 
transfer  to  small  60-sized  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaves,  and  one  of  sliariD  road  grit.  Water 
carefully  for  a  few  days  until  they  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  and 
when  established,  pinch  out  the  tops  of  each  to  induce  them 
to  break,  and  throughout  the  growing  season  this  must  be 
attended  to  so  as  to  form  a  nice  bushy  habit.  The  plants  will 
require  another  shift  latdi-  on,  when  necessary,  a  Sin  pot  being 
sufficient.  Be  careful  to  have  good  drainage,  and  use  a  similar 
compost  to  the  one  employed  previously,  only  coarser,  and  then 
return  to  their  former  po.sition  and  treat  as  before.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  red  spider  and  thrips,  and  if  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  former  can  be  checked  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe, 
and  the  latter  by  fumigation  on  two  consecutive  nights.  Cow- 
dung  w’ater,  or  guano,  may  be  given  as  a  food  later  in  the  year, 
taking  care  not  to  use  too  .strong,  and  always  be  sure  not  to  over¬ 
water. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  for  Forcing. 

Where  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  will  not  allow  of  a 
large  enough  quantity  of  the  above  to  be  bought  for  forcing,  a 
plan  might  be  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  on  the 
.same  principles  as  carried  out  here.  A  bed,  100yds  by  3yds, 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall,  is  divided  into  three  equal  por¬ 
tions,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  roots  contained  in  one 
of  the  divisions  are  lifted,  and  sorted,  and  the  strongest  crowns, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  a  flower  spike,  are  placed  in  pro¬ 
pagating  boxes  about  five  inches  deep,  in  old  .soil  saved  from  the 
potting  bench,  as  it  is  not  particular  what  they  are  in,  as  they 
make  no  fresh  roots  wdiatever  whilst  being  forced.  The  smaller 
crowns  are  put  a.side  to  be  dealt  wdth  pre.sently,  care  being 
taken  not  to  let  them  get  dry.  The  boxes  containing  the  crowms 
for  forcing  are  then  put  in  an  exposed  position  on  a  b^ed  of  ashes, 
so  as  to  get  frozen  if  possible,  and  given  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water.  The  small  crowns  which  were  put  aside  are  now’ 
re-planted  on  the  .same  portion  of  the  bed  from  which  they  were 
taken,  which  in  the  meantime  .should  have  been  manured  and 
dug. 

As  the  boxed  crowns  are  required  they  are  taken  into  a  house 
of  a  temperature  of  about  GOdeg  or  65deg  Fahr.,  where  they  soon 
throw'  up  their  flower  spikes  and  foliage  much  better  than  the 
imported  Berlin  crowns.  (It  is  a  general  rule  not  to  force  any 
until  they  have  had  a  good  sharp  frost  on  them,  as  they  do  not 
start  into  growth  so  regularly.)  Next  year  the  second  portion  of 
the  bed  is  treated  in  exactly  the  .same  manner,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  the  third  year.  By  the  fourth  year  the  first  portion 
so  treated  w’ill  have  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  flow’er- 
ing  crowns  again,  and  by  following  this  simple  routine  a  supply 
of  home-grown  crowns  can  be  procured  which  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. — E.  B.,  South  Berks. 

- - 

MORELLO  CHERRIES  should  be  grown  wholly  on  tlie  fan 
.system,  as  they  are  more  prolific  in  this  way.  The  pruning  of 
the.se  w'ill  consist  in  cutting  out  the  old  bearing  growths  and 
weakened  branches,  re.servdng  a  fair  number  of  the  current 
sea.son’.s  growths,  w’hich  lay  at  full  length,  not  le.ss  than  3in  apart. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

WINTER  PRUNING. — There  are  many  advantages  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  now  the  wdnter  pruning  and  thus  relieving  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  superfluous  wood.  The  foliage  has  all  fallen,  and  the 
roots  are  completing  their  active  deposition  of  material  in  the 
wood  buds  and  fruit  buds,  and  a  dormant  state  is  at  hand. 
The  work  may  usually  be  carried  out  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  occur  later,  especially  in  the  case  of  wall  trees, 
when  following  pruning  there  is  the  training,  nailing,  or  tying 
of  the  shoots.  On  damp  ground,  how'ever,  it  will  be  better  for 
the  soil  and  more  comfortable  for  the  workmen,  if  boards  are 
laid  down  to  stand  upon  when  operating.  Slightly  frosty 
weather  renders  the  ground  clean  to  tread  upon,  and  the  w'ork 
can  be  readily  done  ;  but  in  the  eyent  of  very  hard  frost  the 
pruning  of  clioice  fruit  trees  should  not  then  be  attempted. 
From  now,  onwards  through  the  month  as  opportunity  offers, 
deal  with  wall  trees  and  trained  specimens  in  all  parts  of  the 
garden. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS  ON  WALLS.— As  wall  trees  fine 
.specimens  are  usually  found  trained  horizontally,  and  also  as 
cordons  with  upright  or  diagonally  trained  branches.  It  is  often 
found  that  horizontal  branches  are  too  thickly  placed,  with  the 
result  that  the  trees  are  rendered  fruitless,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  spurs,  especially  when  they  grow  at  too  great  a  di.s- 
tance  from  the  wall,  shade  or  injure  those  below  them.  The 
thinning  out  then  of  crowded  branches  is  one  of  the  first  con¬ 
siderations.  All  principal  branches  furnished  with  spurs  must 
not  be  closer  together  than  a  foot.  This  is  the  minimum 
distance,  but  15in  will  in  many  cases  be  much  better,  some 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  growing  much  more  strongly  tha'n 
others,  consequently  the  spur  growths  are  thicker  and  require 
more  room.  Following  upon  the  removal  of  crowded  branches, 
the  next  thing  should  be  the  thinning  and  regulating  of  spurs 
and  spur  clusters.  It  is  good  policy  to  keep  the  spurs  as  near 
the  wall  as  pos.sible,  but  when  crowding  has  been  permitted  of 
the  branches,  spur  growths  will  extend  unduly  from  the  wall. 
Elongated  spurs  must,  therefore,  be  gradually  shortene'd  back. 
In  the  case  of  long-neglected  trees  this  must  extend  oyer 
seyeral  years  if  there  are  buds  at  the  back  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  swell  and  form  fruit  buds.  In  some  cases  the  more  desperate 
remedy  of  shortening  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  main  branch 
must  be  adopted,  relying  on  dormant  buds  to  push,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  by  culture,  developing  the  best  into  fruit  spurs.  Ordinary 
pruning  with  many  of  the  trees  will  only  require  the  foreright 
or  side  shoots  cutting  back  to  two  buds,  and  a  few  extended 
fruit  spurs  reduced  here  and  there.  Where  the  leading  shoots 
have  not  filled  no  their  allotted  space,  shorten  them  to  the  length 
of  1ft,  or  15in  if  strong. 

FAN-TRAINED  PLUMS  AND  CHERRIES.— The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  sy.stem  of  growing  the  trees  are  the  ease  with 
which  branches"  can  be  replaced  when  worn  out  or  weakened. 
Plums  may  be  grown  on  the  combined  system  of  having  branches 
with  spurs  originated  on  them  and  relays  of  younger  wood,  this 
usually  bearing  well  at  two  years  old.  Even  the  spur-furnished 
branches  can  be  readily  replaced  when  necessary  by  younger  and 
better  v’ood.  De.ssert  Cherries  may  be  treated  similarly. 
These  and  Plums  are  also  amenable  to  horizontal  training  of 
branches  on  walls,  and  bear  well  when  a  spur  system  has  been 
well  established. 

CORDON  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— For  north 
and  east  walls  to  produce  a  late  crop  and  for  espaliers  in  the 
open  to  produce  a  general  supply,  cordon  culture  of  these  fruits 
is  well  adapted.  The  chief  and  most  abundant  growtlis  are 
foreright  .shoots,  which  ought  to  be  pinched  back  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  cut  to  basal  buds  which  are  situated  in  clusters 
at  the  ba.se.  Although  the  general  pruning  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  especially  the  latter  in  the  open,  is  not  advisable 
now  in  view  of  birds  taking  the  buds  during  severe  weather; 
yet  the  pruning  of  cordons  on  walls  may  be  safely  done,  as  they 
rarely  attack  these  buds.  Young  corclons  which  have  yet  to 
Limish  the  space  allotted  them  must  have  the  leading  shoots 
shortened  to  about  lOin  so  as  to  induce  the  side  buds  to  push  in 
spring,  the  growths  being  pinched  in  summer  and  eventually 
winter  pruned.  In  the  case  of  old  trees  which  niay  require 
renovating,  a  stout  shoot  should  be  allowed  to  originate  as  near 
the  base  as  possible.  Train  it  in  the  direction  desired  alongside 
the  old  branch.  Shorten  in  the  winter  to  induce  side  buds  to 
push,  and  wlien  the  lower  part  becomes  clothed  with  side  shoots 
those  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  old  branch  may  be  cutT 
off.  Treat  another  length  in  the  same  way  until  the  new  branch 
can  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. — East  Kent. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

C’FCrZvIBERS.— Fo<'«;y,  wet,  dull  and  cold  weather,  with 
windy  and  bright  intervals,  tax  the  plants  severely,  growth  being 
very  unsatisfactory.  As  every  ray  of  light  is  valuable,  the  glass 
should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  both  outside  and  inside. 
Not  to  give  a  check  use  warm  sweet  soil  and  not  very  wet,  for 
earthing  up  the  roots,  covering  them  lightly  as  showing  at  the 
sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  A  few  sweetened  horse  dropiDings 
with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  spread  oil  the  surface  will 
attract  the  roots  and  afford  nourishment  to  the  plants  when 
watered.  This  is  preferable  to  liquid  manure,  unless  the  plants 
are  growing  in  very  small  beds,  or  confined  to  boxes  or  pots ; 
then  copious  supplies  will  be  necessary.  Always  apply  it  weak 
and  teiiid,  and  not  too  often,  suffice  that  the  soil  be  so  moist  as 
to  prevent  flagging.  Sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  will  be 
secured  by  damping  the  paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  bright  days ;  but  avoid  an  excess,  and  avoid 
an  arid  condition  by  damping  occasionally  as  tlie  surfaces  become 
dry.  Look  over  the  plants  at  least  once  a  week  for  stopping  or 
removing  bad  leaves,  thinning  the  growths  as  required,  but 
neither  pinching  the  shoots  nor  reducing  the  growths  will  be 
much  needed,  yet  these  must  not  be  neglected,  as  crov.ding  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  culture  of  winter  Cucumbers. 

MILDEW  is  sometimes  troublesome  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
It  may  be  combated  by  dusting  the  affected  parts  with  flowers, 
of  sulphur,  and  the'  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier.  A  light 
brushing  over  the  hot  water  pipes  v  ith  a  cream  of  sulphur  and 
.skim  milk  is  useful  against  mildew,  red  spider,  and  whitei  fly., 
Aphides  and  thrips  are  be.st  destroyed  by  fumigation  with 
tobacco  paper  or  vapourisation  with  nicotine  es.sence.  Tobacco 
powder  dusted  on  green  and  black  fly  or  aphides  destroys  them, 
and  fumigation  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  eradicates 
these  pe.sts. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES;  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES  IN  POTS. — To  have  fruit  riiie  at  the  earlie.st  possible 
time,  and  without  overtaxing  the  trees  by  very  hard  forcing, 
they  .should  be  started  without  loss  of  time  to  ripen  the  fruit  at 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  Mav.  Only  the  very  early 
varieties  will  do  that,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Anrsden  June,  and  Early  Rivers  Peaches;  Cardinal, 
Early  Rivers,  and  Lord  Najiier  Nectarines.  These  embrace  a 
good  succession  for  about  a  month,  and  all  are  of  good  size,  fairly 
grown,  or  not  overcropped  ;  of  good  colourandof  first-class  quality. 
The  trees  do  admirably  in  a  three-quarter  span-roofed  house 
facing  south,  quarter,  half,  and  full  standard  trees  being  grown 
so  as  to  have  the  heads  near  the  glass.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown 
against  the  back  wall  for  an  early  supply  of  fruit,  and  when  tlie 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  go  outside,  the  house  will  be  at 
liberty  for  plants  in  pots.  The  trees  require  the  same  treatment 
as  trees  in  borders. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  TREES.— Trees  started 
in  December,  or  at  an  early  date  in  previous  years,  swell  their 
buds  promptly  without  excitement  from  artificial  heat,  but  those 
forced  for  the  first  time  are  slower  in  starting  into  flower.  To 
have  fruit  ripe  in  May,  and  the  trees  being  of  the  second  early 
and  midseason  varieties^  and  not  before  earl^^  forced,  the  house 
nimst  noAV  be  .started.  They  must  not  be  hurried,  but  given  time 
to  advance  .steadily  and  develop  a  strong  flower,  perfect  in  all 
Its  parts.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  admit  a  little  air  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  above  SOdeg  it  should  be 
advanced  correspondingly  with  the  temperature.  Do  not  allow 
a  decline  below  SOdeg  in  the  daytime,  sufficient  artificial  heat 
being  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  with  sun  heat  an  advance 
may  be  allowed  to  GSdeg,  closing  for  the  day  before  the  heat  has 
receded  to  below  SSdeg.  A  temperature  of  40deg  to  ISdeo-  is 
ample  at  night  or  in  mild  weather  SOdeg.  ” 

WHEN  THE  FLOWERS  ARE  ADVANCED  so  as  to  .show 
the  anthers  cease  syringing,  but  afford  a  moderate  amount  of 
air-moisture  by  damping  the  borders,  paths,  and  walls  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  on  fine  days.  Avoid  a  close  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  any  time,  especially  at  night.  Examine  the  inside 
borderj  making  sure  that  tliere  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture.  If 
necessary  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to 
weakly  trees.  The  surface  soil  is  often  deceptive,  being  kept 
morst  by  .syringing,  therefore  supjily  enough  to  moi,sten  the  soil 
through  to  the  drainage,  for  surface  moistening  does  little  good, 
frees  often  have  weakly  blossoms,  and  fail  to  set  in  consequence 
of  water  being  given  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  instead  of  to  the 
roots.  Remember,  a  sodden  soil  is  .just  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  a 
dry  one,  therefore  guard  against  extremes  either  way.  If  there 
i.s  a  superabundance  of  blossom  buds  remove  those  on  the  under 
side  of  the  trellis  or  shoots  by  drawing  the  hand  the  reverse 
way  of  the  growths.  This  will  materially  assi.st  the  swelling  of 
the  remaining  buds.  If  there  be  any  trace  of  aphides  fumigate 
the  house  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings.  Protect  the 
outside  border  with  leaves  and  a  little  litter,  but  not  so  as  heat, 
in  order  to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing,  for  in  such  condition  the 
roots  can  only  imbibe  soil-moisture. 

SLCCESSION  HOUSES. — Where  the  roof  lights  are  move- 
*>hle  it  IS  much  the  best  plan  to  remove  them,  and  expose  the 


trees  to  the  elements  for  the  winter,  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
ripe.  This  is  inimical  to  many  insects,  especially  brown  .scale, 
and  the  trees  are  insured  rest  and  thorough  moistening  of  the 
border.  Even  latest  and  unheated  houses  are  best  treated  in 
this  way,  often  having  the  effect  of  causing  the  trees  to  retain 
their  buds,  which  cast  them  under  fixed  roofs,  and  the  blossoms 
are  generally  finer  than  on  trees  that  are  kept  constantly  evapo¬ 
rating  from  the  young  wood  through  the  time  they  are  at  re.st 
under  fixed  roofs,  or  when  tiiev  are  subject  to  alternating  rests 
and  excitements  where  plants  are  grown  in  the  house.  The 
fogs  and  damp  of  winter,  with  the  drenching  rains  and  .snow  suit 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  well-drained  soil,  the  trees  being 
invigorated  and  the  soil  nourished.  If  the  houses  have  fixed 
roofs,  ventilate  the  house  to  the  fulle.st  extent  in  all  but  very 
severe  weather.  Proceed  with  the  pruning,  bringing  matters  to 
a  close  in  respect  of  cleansing  the  house  and  trees  as  soon  as 
pos.sible. — St.  Alb.\nS. 


Weather  Notes. 


Sussex  Weather. 

The  tota,l  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the  past 
month  was  2.03in.,  being  1.57in.  below  the  average.  The  heaviest 
■  fall  was  l.lOin.  on  the  27th.  Rain  fell  on  thirteen  clays.  The 
qixaxiinum  temperature  was  57deg  on  the  9th,  the  minimum  27deg  on 
the  26th..  Mean  maximum,  SO.Oldeg,  mean  minimum,  37.02dcg;  mean 
tomperature,  43.51deg — a  little  above  the  average. — R.  Ct. 

November  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1903. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  W. ;  totalTen  days.  The 
total  rainfall  Avas  1.89in. ;  this  fell  on  tAventy-Uvo  days,  and  is  O.Slin. 
below  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  Avas  0.56in.  on 
the  27th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest  reading, 
30.649in.  on  the  5th,  at  9  a.m.;  loAvest  reading,  29.076in.  on  the  27th, 
at  9  p.m.  Thermometer:  highest  in  the  shade,  65deg  on  the  12th  and 
24th;  loAvest,  23deg  on  the  19th;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  48.30deg ; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  36.20deg  ;  meau  temperature  of  the  month, 
42.25deg;  loAvest  on  the  grass,  19deg  on  the  19th  ;  highest  in  the  sun, 
89deg  on  the  23rd ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  47.10deg. 
Total  sunshine,  89  hours  20  min.,  Avhich  is  27  hours  28  min.  aboAU  the 
average  for  the  month ;  there  were  six  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Dia'ER.S 

Notes  from  NeAwton  Mearns,  N.B. 

During  the  past  week  exceptionally  sev'ere  Aveather  has  been 
experienced.  On  Sunday  frost  set  in  Avith  much  intensity,  and 
overnight  15  degrees  were  recorded.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
similar  readings  of  frost  Avere  registered,  and  curling  Avas  engaged  in 
in  most  places.  On  Thursday  there  AA'as  a  slight  fall  of  snoAV,  but  at 
night  a  a’Ciw  decided  thaev  set  in,  and  snoAv  gave  place  to  a  heavy 
rainfall.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  Ave  had  a  mixture  of  Aveather;  suoav, 
I’ain,  sleet,  and  frost,  alternately;  and  in  many  places  the  roads  are  a 
perfect  sheet  of  ice,  making  traffic  a  difficulty.  Although  at  present 
there  is  CA'cry  sign  of  keen  frost  again,  yet  the  barometer  is  Ioav,  and 
unsettled  Aveather  may  be  looked  tor  for  some  days  to  come.  Outdoor 
labour  is  at  present  at  a  standstill.  So  far  as  the  garden  is  eoneeimed, 
nothing  can  be  done  under  such  climatic  conditions,  but  the  covering 
of  herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  &e.,  should  be  attended  to  Avithout 
delay.^ — N.  R. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

!  Lowest 

Temperature 

1  on  Grass. 

November 

and 

December. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Drv 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•*a 

0 

hO 

a 

4a 

OQ 

<u 

0 

Aeg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sundav  ...29 

N.E. 

41.2 

37 '9 

46-3 

390 

— 

45-7 

47-5 

500 

32  8 

Monday  ...30 

N.E, 

33-8 

32  7 

35'7 

31-8 

— 

43-9 

47-5 

500 

27-3 

Tuesday...  1 

N.E. 

33-7 

326 

38  0 

31-4 

— 

42-2 

46-8 

49  9 

26-5 

Wed’sday  2 

N.W. 

32'6 

30  6 

39-3 

29  0 

— 

40-9 

46-0 

49-8 

19-0 

Thursday  3 

S.W. 

37T 

32-9 

45-6 

23-8 

0-16 

39-2 

45-3 

495 

16-3 

Friday  ...  4 

S.W. 

43-5 

42-5 

46-3 

37-0 

— 

40'8 

44  5 

49-3 

32-3 

Saturday  5 

S.E. 

27-0 

26  5 

34  0 

26-8 

39-9 

44-5 

48-9 

19-5 

Total. 

Means  ... 

35  6 

337 

40-7 

31-3 

0T6 

418 

460 

496 

24  8 

The  Aveather  has  been  dull  and  misty,  with  sharp  frosty  mornings, 
and  a  thick  fog  on  the  5th  inst. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editoe,”12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  reqnested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seokijig  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

CATALPA  WOOD  (H.).— The  wood  of  tlie  Catalpas  is  very 
light,  but  of  a  pleasing  greyish-white  colour,  and  has  a  fine 
texture.  It  requires  to  be  thoroughly  seasonied,  and  is  then 
reputed  to  be  durable,  taking  a  brilliant  polish.  No  doubt  you 
might  have  many  articles  of  domestic  utility  constructed  from 
the  tree  when  the  wood  is  properly  seasoned. 

GRAFTING  VINES  (A  Working  Gardener). — The  Grape  sent 
is  the  Black  Morocco,  which  is  a  good  lato  Grape,  requiring  .stove 
heat  to  ripen  it  perfectly,  and  special  care  in  setting  its  berries, 
a  globule  of  liquid  fre<]uently  forming  on  the  stigma  and  im¬ 
peding  fertilisation.  This  moisture  should  be  removed  by  gentle 
agitation,  so  that  the  pollen  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
stigma.  You  may  graft  or  inarch  any  of  the  Vines  you  name. 

DESTROYING  WEEDS  ON  GRAVEL  WALK  (G.  Foster).— 
Dissolve  lib  of  powdered  arsenic  in  three  gallons  of  cold  water, 
stirring  until  it  boils,  then  add  seven  gallons  of  cold  water  and 
2Ibs  of  crushed  soda.  Stir  the  whole  well  whilst  boiling,  and 
with  a  rose  watering-jxit  apply  to  the  walks  in  dry  weather  from 
March  to  May.  An  inclining  board  should  be  placed  .so  as  to 
keep  the  hot  liquid  from  the  grass  or  Box  edgings.  The  quantity 
named  is  .sufficient  for  25  square  yards.  Carbolic  acid  has  been 
recommended  to  our  correspondent  for  the  purpose.  We  should 
be  obliged  by  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  and  mode  of 
apiilication. 

BEGONIAS  FOR  WINTER  (O.  S.).— All  the  .species  and 
varieties  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  may  be  inserted  at 
any  time  when  a  brisk  bottom  and  top  heat,  say  of  75deg  to 
SOdeg,  can  be  maintained.  The  precise/  time  for  insertion  nimst 
be  determined  by  the  .size  of  plant.s  that  you  desire.  If  you 
wi.sh  to  have  large  specimens,  and  have  heated  structures  for 
growing  the  plants,  you  may  insert  the  cuttings  during  February 
and  March.  If  smaller  plants  are  coveted,  May  and  Junoi  will 
be  soon  enough  for  propagating,  and  a  cool  frame  kepti  closs'  will 
be  suitable  for  the  plants  during  the  .summer.  An  ordinary 
mixture  of  loam,  loaf  soil,  decayed  manure,  and  sand,  is  suitable 
for  growing  these  plants.  The  old  plants  can  either  be  thrown 
away  or  repotted  after  they  have  flowereol.  Young  plants  are 
usually  thei  most  satisfactory. 

PEAR  TREES  ENHEALTHY  (Amo.s). — Judging  from  the 
spur  sent  we  suspect  the  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  your  trees 
to  be  ungenial  and  po.ssibly  water-logged  soil.  If  the  soil  is  wet 
drain  it  thoroughly  to  a  depth  of  3ft,  having  a  clear  outlet  for 
the  water.  If  the  .subsoil  is  not  wet,  then  the  condition  of  your 
trees  is  attributable  to  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  remedy  in  thi.s 
case  is  to  remove  the  surface  soil,  just  bareing  the  roots,  and 
cover  them  with  tlie  best  soil  you  can  obtain,  and  over  the  .soil 
place  a  good  covering  of  rich  manure.  Limewash  the  tree.s,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  dust  them  with  dry  lime  when  the  branches 
are  wet.  If  blossom  buds  predominate  over  wood  buds  remove 
some  of  the  former,  especially  taking  off  any  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Your  aim  must  be  to  induce  clean  healthy  young 
.shoots,  not  permitting  the  trees  to  blo.ssom  profusely,  and  your 
trees  will  regain  their  vigour. 

FORCING  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  (E.  D.  Lyon).— If  you 
require  Lilies  of  the  Valley  early,  the  crowns  are  best  forcecl  in 
bottom  heat.  A  bed  of  leaves  about  3ft  high  is  usually  required, 
and  in  this  the  pots  are  placed,  covering  with  about  .six  inches  of 
dry  loose  leaves.  It  is  much  better  if  a  frame  and  lights  be 
placed  upon  the  leaves,  which  throw  off  rains  and  maintain  a 
more  eejuable  temperature :  besides,  it  may  be  necessary  in 
severe  weather  to  line  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  bed  should  the 
heat  decline,  which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  75deg,  nor  exceed 
90deg.  When  the  flowers  have  grown  4in  to  Gin  above  the  pots 
the  covering  should  be  removed,  and  the  plants  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  a  stove,  where  they  expand  and  attain  colour. 
Wo  have  seen  them  .successfully  forced  by  placing  a  rough  frame 
of  boards  around  the  pots,  and  over  that  some  boards  .so  as  to 
form  a  cover,  leaving  G  to  8  inches  of  space  from  the  surface  of 
the  pots  to  the  boards,  covering  with  leaves  or  litter  about  a 
foot  to  15  inches  deep,  removing  the  Lilies  to  a  warm  house  when 
the  flower  spikes  were  G  inches  long. 


PROPAGATING  EPACRISES,  HEATHS  AND  CAMELLIAS 
(W.  P.). — Epacrises  and  Ericas  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
about  l.j  to  2  inches  in  length.  Thc'  tips  of  the  shoots  when  of 
that  length  are  inserted  in  pots  half  filled  with  drainage',  some 
rough  peat  placed  over  it,  the  pot  filled  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  with  fine  sandy  peat,  and  the  remainder  with  .silver 
sand  pressed  firmly;  water  thoroughly,  and  a  few  hours  aftei'- 
wards  put  in  the  cuttings,  and  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass, 
placing  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  shading  from  sun.  Camellias  are 
increased  by  grafting  upon  stock  of  the  single  kind.  Cuttings 
for  .stocks  require  tO'  be  of  the  ripe  wood,  in.serted  firmly  in  sand, 
kept  in  a  close  frame  for  a  month  or  .«ix  weeks,  and  then  placed 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  plants  you  name  can  be  bought 
from  the  trade  growers  more  cheaply  than  thej’  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  private  gardens. 

MAKING  AN  ASPARAGFS  BED  (A.  C.).— This  is  be^t 
done  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  being  the  best  timo 
also  for  planting.  If  the  ground  is  common  loam  and  well 
drained,  or  having  a  sub.soil  of  gravel  or  chalk,  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  to  trench  the  space  intended  for  the  bed,  and  to 
mix  with  the  soil  as  much  rich  thoroughly  decayed  dung  as  can 
be  worked  in.  Have  only  two  rows  of  plants  in  each  bed,  as 
this  enables  them  to  be  cultivated  and  cut  from  easily.  Set  the 
rows  out  2ft  apart,  stretching  the  line  and  drawing  with  a  lioo 
a  drill  on  each  side  of  it  sufficiently  deep  for  the  roots  to  bo 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  little  ridge  which  is  thus  left 
between  the  two  drills,  and  on  which  ridge  the  plants  are  placed. 
Their  roots  being  equally  divided  on  each  side,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  filling  up  the  drills  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  The  plants 
should  he  chosen  when  they  have  .started  intO'  growth  2  or  3 
inches;  they  should  be  forked  out  carefully  and  their  roots  not 
allowed  to*  get  dry  after  being  taken  up.  No  heads  .should  be 
cut  the  fir.st  year  after  planting,  and  very  few  the  second. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  T.). — 1,  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  2,  Bismarck  ;  3, 

Allington  Pippin. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unansicered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consttU 
the  following  number,  (.1.  L.). — 1,  Browallia  speciosa  ;  2,  Costns 
ignei ;  3,  Begonia  sanguinea.  (J.  T.). — 1,  Cestrum  (Habrothamnus) 
aurantiaeum  ;  2,  Grevillea  Thelemanniana ;  4,  Oncidinm  incinwinn. 
(F.,  S.  Hants). — 1,  Araucaria  Bidwclli. 


Thorn  Hedges. 


The  common  White  Thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  thrives  so 
well  in  this  country  and  makes  .such  an  excellent  fence  when  it 
is  properly  tended,  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  form  of 
enclosure  where  low  cost  and  durability  are  to  be  combined.  It 
grows  well  on  all  good  and  deep  soils,  but  fails  on  very  thin  and 
stony,  or  very  dry,  sandy  soils.  It  has  been  an  old  axiom  amongst 
farmers  that  a  good  Thorn  hedge  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  land  is 
worthy  of  good  cultivation,  and  anyone  going  over  a  prospective 
holding  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  and  beware  of  the  farm 
the  fences  of  which  are  declared  by  the  agent  to  have  been 
neglected,  but  which  may  really  be  a  number  of  danger  signals 
to  those  who  can  see  them.  We  do  not  suggest  that  farmers  are 
never  negligent  about  their  hedges.  On  the  contrary,  such  is 
often  the  case ;  and  for  want  of  timely  cutting  down,  fences 
adjoining  pastures  are  allowed  to  become  gappy,  and  ultimately 
expensive  to  keep  in  an  effective  condition.  Tbe  excuse  is  that 
the  shelter  could  not  be  spared.  That  may  have  been  true,  but 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  a  portion  could  not  have  been 
taken  off,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals.  These  big,  old  hedges 
are  useful  as  shade  when  they  are  on  the  south  or  wost  side  of  a 
pasture,  but  they  give  but  little  shelter  from  the  wind  when  they 
are  on  the  north  or  east,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  lower 
portion  has  no  foliage  upon  it  to  break  off  the  cold  w'inds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Thorn  fence,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  widest  at  the  bottom  and  taper  to  the  top,  and  this 
shape  is  more  easily  attained  when  the  Thorn  plant  has  been 
planted  in  double  rows,  at  least  two  feet  from  each  other.  Three 
feet  of  space  between  the  rows  may  not  be  at  all  too  much  to 
allow  where  strong  hedges  to  turn  bullocks  and  horses  are 
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desireci.  After  planting,  which  should  be  done  daring  open 
weather,  as  early  as  possible  after  October,  young  White  Thorn 
must  be  well  fenced  from  rabbits  and  sheep,  as  well  as  from 
cattle,  &c.  This  causes  the  planting  of  young  fences  to  be  an 
expensive  business,  for  posts  and  rails  are  not  picked  up  in  the 
street ;  hut  if  the  mouey  that  the  rails  would  cost  be  spent  in 
good  rabbit  wire,  3  feet  or  4  feet  wide,  it  may  be  used  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  all  comers,  and  last  for  many  years  and  for  a 
succession  of  new  hedges. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  live  stock  at  a  distance.  Couch- 
grass,  Thistles,  Nettles,  &c.,  are  equally  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  young  Thorns,  and  though  their  hardy  nature  may  enable 
them  to  successfully  contend  w’ith  all  such  enemies,  yet  the 
progress  made  cannot  compare  with  that  which  follows  proper 
attention  to  weeding  by  hand,  hoe  or  fork.  After  planting  no 
trimming  or  pruning  is  required,  the  only  and  important  atten¬ 
tion  being  that  of  weeding.  This  is  in  case  the  plants  have  been 
put  in  single  rows.  But  if  the  double  row  planting  has  been 
practised,  we  should  recommend  that  the  branches  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  row  should  be  trimmed  off  after  two  years’  growth. 
This  plan  will  prevent  crowding,  facilitate  weeding,  and  en¬ 
courage  outward  growth.  It  will  also  make  possible  a  mulching 
with  compost  between  the  rows.  If  this  be  done  every  autumn 
until  the  fence  gets  too  high,  much  will  be  done  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  hedge.  A  cartload  goes  a 
long  way,  and  even  such  a  small  protection  to  the  roots  is  most 
beneficial. 

Having  planted  a  young  fence  and  got  it  into  proper  shape 
and  of  good  height  and  width,  too  often  we  see  such  a  one 
trimmed  or  twugged  year  by  year  until  its  roots  have  lost  all 
their  vigour,  and  the  hedge  gradually  begins  to  die  away.  The 
soil  or  situation  is  usually  blamed,  but  the  real  cause  is  the 
continual  cutting  back  of  the  young  wood.  The  plants  being 
deprived  of  their  proper  lung  power  lose  their  vigour  and  die 
away.  No  matter  how  necessary  a  neat  appearance  may  be,  the 
hedge  must  occasionally  be  allowed  to  go  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  roots  will  be  immensely  benefited,  and  when  the  hedge  is 
cut  back  again  to  its  neat  shape,  in  due  course  it  will  grow 
better  than  before  with  its  lease  of  life  immeasurably  lengthened. 
There  are  two  ways  of  killing  hedges  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
stub ;  one  is  continuous  trimming,  and  the  other  is  continuous 
neglect. 

Farmers  do  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  great  expense  which 
bad  fences  entail.  To  keep  small,  closely-trimmed  hedges  in  a 
state  to  turn  sheep  often  costs  a  great  deal  in  pales  and  stakes. 
We  have  seen  such  hedges  presenting  a  very  neat  and  tidy 
appearance,  hut  on  examination  they  would  be  found  largely 
artificial.  As  we  said  before,  w'e  do  not  believe  in  very  high 
hedges  as  shelter,  but  sometimes  such  are  necessary  to  protect 
a  homestead  from  high  winds.  In  such  cases  a  certain  limit 
should  be  put  to  their  height,  and  they  should  be  kept  w'ell 
sided  up  every  other  year  :  topped  oue  year  and  sided  up  the 
next. 

We  have  often  written  against  the  unnecessary  plashing  or 
laying  of  hedges.  Farmers  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  a 
competent  looking  fence,  that  they  spoil  their  hedges  for  the 
sake  of  present  security.  Of  course,  if  a  hedge  is  cut  close 
down,  as  we  recommend,  there  is  the  labour  of  making  a  strong 
protective  beard  of  the  Thorns,  but  if  the  cost  of  stakes  be 
reckoned,  we  think  plashing  proves  the  more  expensive,  and  a 
beard  may  be  needed  in  any  case.  If  a  hedge  is  taken  off  at 
the  proper  time,  i.e.,  when  the  field  adjoining  is  coming  fallows, 
there  will  be  two  years  for  it  to  grow  on  that  side  before  sheep 
will  come  against  it ;  so  there  will  be  only  one  side  to  protect, 
and  if  there  be  a  ditch  on  that  side  the  task  is  made  still  easier. 
Farm  labourers  are  great  lovers  of  plashing,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  for  it  provides  a  never  ending  supply  of  firewood 
and  kindling  for  them  to  secure  in  the  future  as  they  return 
from  work. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Two  snowy  days,  followed  by  I4deg  of  frost,  have  sharply 
reminded  us  that  the  period  of  autumn  is  past  and  winter  has 
commenced.  Although  frost  will  be  most  beneficial  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  floods,  we  could  have  well  put  off  the  date  of  its 
appearance  until  Cliristmas.  We  had  planned  another  piece  of 
Wheat  drilling,  but  now  it  may  be  given  up  altogether.  We 
certainly  cannot  carry  it  out  unless  there  is  a  very  rapid  change. 
The  frost  has  been  sufficient  to  stop  ordinai’y  land  work,  but  w'e 
are  able  to  plough  the  lea,  which  has  been  lately  manured  for 
the  1904  Potatoes.  We  are  using  chilled  ploughs  wuth  three  horses 
in  each.  The  furrows  turned  are  twelve  inches  wide,  and  vary 
between  Sin  and  9in  in  depth.  This  is  none  too  deep,  but  we  are 
going  to  the  full  depth  of  the  good  soil,  there  being  a  bed  of  fine 
gravel  below.  The  ploughs  do  the  work  well,  all  being  finely 


covmred,  and  the  land  left  fairly  open,  although  not  so  rough  as 
it  would  be  after  the  steam-plough.  The  horses  are  by  no  means 
oveinvorked,  and  each  plough  is  doing  li  acres  per  day.  '  We 
are  saving  the  steam-ploughing  at  10s.  (which  would  not  be  over¬ 
much),  to  allow  for  a  man  and  three  horses,  but  we  also  save  the 
opals  and  the  carting  of  water  for  the  engine.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  horses.  Yet  we  should  prefer 
the  steam  tackle  if  we  could  always  get  it  when  required. 

Many  Potato  pics  are  being  turned  over,  but  few  are  being 
sent  to  market.  There  are  .so  many  foreign  Potatoes  in  our 
markets  that  English  do  not  appear  to  be  required  at  present. 
£4  per  ton,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  shillings  more,  is  the  price 
now  being  taken  for  well-dressed  samples.  How  many  Potatoes 
remain  in  the  land  was  shown  the  other  day  in  a  neighbour’s 
field,  when  a  surprising  quantity  was  laid  bare  by  the  Wheat 
drill,  and  harrows  which  followed  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  well  to  the  young  horses.  They  must 
have  something  more  than  frozen  grass.  If  farm  work  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  all  the  working  horses  employed,  and  they  per¬ 
force  have  a  rest,  a  portion  of  their  corn  may  with  benefit  be 
diverted  tO'  the  young  ones  out  at  grass. 

Young  sheep,  being  now  well  inured  to  a  Turnip  diet,  may 
have  their  cake  and  lamb  food  reduced,  but  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  cold  they  must  have  some  dry  food.  Hay  and  clover  are 
cheap  and  plentiful,  but  we  should  prefer  cut  straw’  and  a  little 
barleymeal  mixed  with  it,  especially  if  we  possessed  some  Barley 
of  the  unsaleable  type. 


Prizes  for  Agricultural  Essays. — The  Chemical  Manure 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  offering  four  prizes  of  £10,  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  respectively  for  short  e.ssays  on  “  The  Utility  of  Super- 
(ihosphate,  used  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
manures  as  a  top-dressing  for  pastures  and  grass  lands,  and  with 
special  reference  to.  its  influence  on  the  milk-producing  and  stock¬ 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied.”  Further 
particular.s  w  ill  be  supplied  to  intending  competitons  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Secretai-y,  the  Chemical  Manure  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  79,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Royal  Scottish  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. — 
This  Institution,  which  was  founded  in  1897  in  commemoration 
of  the  Diamond  Jubliee  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  which 
His  Majesty  the  King  is  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
honorary  president,  has  been  making  progress  and  doing  good 
work.  From  its  last  report  it  appears  that  the  funds,  although 
they  have  increased  year  by  year,  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
numerous  pressing  claims  upon  them,  .so  many  as  tw’enty  eligible 
applicants  having  to  be  refused  on  this  account.  The  main 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  provide  pensions  of  £20  per  annum 
to  aged  or  infirm  and  necessitous  persons  (male  and  female)  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  in  Scotland,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  04vn,  have  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  poverty.  The 
directors  appeal  to  all  interested  in  agriculture  and  others  for 
contributions  to  the  funds,  to  enable  them  to  deal  w’ith  these 
and  other  new’  cases  which  are  constantly  arising.  We  are 
informed  that  the  pensioners  hail  from  practically  every  county 
in  Scotland,  and  that  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age.  Full  particulars  regarding  the  Institution  and  its  pensions 
can  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Isaac  Connell, 
S.S.C.,  10,  North  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Webb  and  Sons’  Stand  at  the  London  Cattle  Show.— The 
exhibit  of  roots,  &c.,  made  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  the  King’s 
Seedsmen,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  can  only  be  described  as  won¬ 
derful.  .It  comprises  specimens  drawm  from  the  successful  crops 
in  this  firm’s  Annual  Root  Crop  Competition,  which  showed 
returns  of  upwards  of  78  tons  of  Mangolds  per  acre,  and  61  tons 
of  Sw’edes  grown  by  the  application  of  Webbs’  Special  Fertilisers. 
The  produce  of  Webbs’  Pedigree  Seeds  has  also  been  eminently 
successful  at  all  the  important  shows.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  root.s  are  those  of  Webbs’  Imperial  Sw’ede,  w’hich  are 
massive  in  size  and  of  beautiful  shape  and  quality.  It  has  secured 
the  Champion  Prize  this  year  at  both  London  (61  entries)  and 
Birmingham  (30  entries),  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  important 
awards.  Webbs’  Invincible  Turnip  and  Webbs’ Selected  Green  Globe 
Turnips,  both  of  which  w’on  fii-st  prizes  in  their  class  at  Birming¬ 
ham  last  week,  combine  large  size,  with  perfect  shape,  a  remark 
which  equally  applies  to  Webbs’  New  Arctic  Sw’ede  and  Webbs’ 
New  Buffalo  Swede.  Messrs.  Webb  also  exhibit  the  new  and 
improved  cereals  which  they  have  raised  by  cross-fertilisation 
and  selection,  their  systematic  experiments  having  been  most 
successful.  The  Kinver  Chevalier  Barley,  for  instance,  is  re¬ 
cognised  as  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  success  at  the  Brewers’  Exhibition,  already  noticed,  it 
has  recently  won  the  Colchester  Gold  Cup,  first  prize,  Norwich; 
first  prize  Edinburgh,  &c.  Webbs’  Newmarket  Oat  also 
maintains  its  reputation  as  the  most  profitable  variety  to  grow. 
A  very  fine  collection  of  Potatoes  is  exhibited,  and  among  them 
we  were  particularly  struck  with  a  kidney-shaped  variety, 
recently  introduced  and  named  Webbs’  Guardian,  which  it  is 
confidently  predicted  has  a  great  future  before  it. 
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Bunyard’s  Fruit  Trees 


THE  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Is  nov)  ready,  and  will  he  sent  free  for  6  stamps. 

The  Stock  is  superb  this  year,  ami  embraces  all  the  best 
kinds  in  every  fruit,  for  Outside  or  Glass  Culture. 

ROSES  are  included  in  the  above. 

The  Trees  are  very  fine. 

THE  GENERAL  NURSERY  CATALOGUE 

of  CONIFERS,  SHRUBS,  and  TREES,  in  2  000 
varieties— free. 


GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO., 

LIMITED, 

Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 


Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


The  STANCLIFFE  ESTATES  Co,Ltd., 

Stancliffe  Nurseries, 

DARLEY  DALE,  Near  MATLOCK. 

CONIFEK^  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Comprising— Ancuba,  Box  (tree)  Cryplomeria,  Genista, 
.Juniper  tamariscifolia,  Peruett\a.  Pyrus  Aria,  Cupresaus, 
Retinospora,  Weige’a,  Lilac,  Hawthorn,  Holly,  Laurels,  &e. 

RHODODENDRONS  (High  class  named  varieties, 
Seedling  Hybrids,  and  Alpines)  and  other 
AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

CLIMBERS-Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis  Ivies 
(large  and  varied  quantity),  ’ 

FRUIT  TRFES,  HERBACEOUS  AND  ROCK 
PLANTS.  FOREST  TREES. 

Immense  Variety.  Superior  Quality.  Prices  Moderate. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
TRANSPLANTING  of  LARGE  TREESaSPECiALITY. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 

PLANTING  season! 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  to  our  large 
and  Superior  Stock  of  FOREST  TREES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  ROSES,  RHODODENDRONS,  HOLLIES, 
and  Shrubs  of  all  kinds. 

OUR  GRAICMILLAR  NURSERIES 

are  the  most  exposed  in  Britain,  and  produce 
Plants  which  cannot  he  surpassed  for  Hardiness 
and  Health. 

New  Catalogue  A’oio  Beady,  and  will  be  Posted  Free  on 
application. 


DICKSONS  &.  CO., 

The  King’s  Nurserymen, 

I,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 

No.  1223.— VoL.  XLVII ,  Third  Sekie.®. 


/-CtlBBtHS-v 

K»RD»  CLmBEIIS 

ESTABLISHED  IN  POTS. 

rTJHE  following  is  a  selection  from  our  List  of 
J.  Hardy  Climbers.  Charming  effects  can  be 
produced  by  using  them  to  cover  walls,  pergolas, 
arbours,  arches,  summer  houses,  &c.  All  are  strong, 
healthy,  e.stablished  plants. 


Actinldia  arguta,  a  strong,  quick-growing  species, 

1/-  and  1/6  ea 

,,  kolomikta,  a  rare  species  producing  white  flowers, 

1/-  and  1/6  ea 

,,  polygama,  flowers  waxy  white,  foliage  brightly  tinted 

in  autumn  . 1/6  ea 

Akebia  quinata  produces  fragrant  flowers  ,.  1/6  to  2/6  ea 

Ampelopsis  hederace i,  the  well  known  Virginian  Creeper, 
1/-  and  1/6  ea.;  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz. 
,,  Yeitchii,  a  popular  species,  it  clings  most  persistently 
to  walls,  woodwork,  &c.,  1/-  and  1/6  ea. ;  9/-  and  12/- 
per  doz.;  extra  size,  2/6  and  3/6  ea 
,,  Yeitchii  purpurea,  the  leaves  differ  from  the  type  in 
the  fact  of  their  being  of  a  greenish  purple, 

1/6  and  2/6  ea 

,,  atropurpurea,  much  deeper  in  colour  than  the 

former . 1/6  and  2/6  ea 

Aristolochia  sipho,  dark  haiidsotue  foliage,  vigorous 

grower  . 1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  ea 

Bignonla  capreolata  produces  reddish  yellow  flowers, 

1/-  and  1/6  ea 

,,  grandiflora,  rich  orange  scarlet  flowers  ..  2/6  ea 
,,  rad  leans,  crange  scarlet  flowers,  strong  growers. 

1/6  to  3/6  ea 

Bridgesia  spicata.  a  vigorous  growing  evergreen  creeper, 
clings  tenaciously  to  wood  or  walls  ..  1/- to  2/6  ea 
Humulus  lupulus  foliis  aurels,  a  pretty  golden  leaved 
variety  of  the  common  Hop,  vigorous  grower,  1/-  and 
1/6  each  ;  9/-  and  12/-  doz. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  a  well  known  winter  bloomer, 
producing  yellow  flowers  ..  l/-audl/6ea 

,,  nudiflorum  fol.  aureis,  a  golden  variegated  form  of 

the  preceding  ..  . 1/  and  1/6  ea 

,,  primulinum,  a  newly  introduced  species  from  China, 
the  flowers  are  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  nudi¬ 
florum,  but  are  much  larger.  It  is  also  an  ever¬ 
green.  F. C.C.,  R.H.S . 5/-and7/6ea 


Lonicera  aurea  reticulata,  emerald  green  leaves,  prettily 

netted  with  gold . 1/-  and  1/6  ea 

,.  in  variety,  choice  sorts . 1/- to  2/6  ea 

Menispermuni  canadense,  large,  heart-shaped  foliage. 

11-  and  1/6  ea 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  a  gloriously  beautiful 
climber,  producing  glossy  green  leaves  and  elegant 
clusters  of  pale  pink  flowers  ..  . . 2/6  and  3/3  ea 

Smilax  aspera  )  two  bright  glossy,  green-leaved  plants, 
,,  australis  )  with  prickly  stems  . .  .  .1/6  and  2/6  ea 

,,  Yitis  coignetiae,  an  attractive  species,  producing 

large  handsome  foliage . 2/6  and  3/6  ea 

,,  in  various  choic  3  sorts  . 1/6  to  2/6  ea 


Wistaria  japonica,  a  white  flowered  species,  strong 

grower..  ..  . . 2/6  to  3/6  ea 

,,  fl.  pL,  a  double  flowered  form  .  .2/6  and  3/6  ea 

,,  multijuga,  lilac  flowers,  produced  in  exceedingly 

long  racemes . 2/6  and  3/6  ea 

,,  alba,  similar  to  preceding,  but  produces  white 

flowers . 2/6  and  3/6  ea 

,,  sinensis,  lovely  lilac  flowers,  excellent  climbers, 

2/6  to  3/6  ea 

,,  alba,  white  flowered  form  ..  ..  ..2/6  to  3/6  ea 

,,  fl.  pi.,  double  flowers . 2/6  to  3/6  ea 

Clematis,  choice  and  beautiful  varieties,  our  selection, 

10/6  to  15/-  per  doz 

Ivies,  our  collections  include  all  the  liest  varieties— 
Collection  A,  6  in  6  pretty,  di.stinct  sorts  . .  4/6  and  7/6 
,,  B,  12  in  12  pretty,  distinct  sorts  9/-,  12/6  and  15/- 

,,  C,  24  in  24  pretty,  distinct  sorts  . .  18/-  and  31/6 

,,  D,  12  beautiful  sorts,  consisting  of 
5  bronze,  5  silver,  and  2  golden 
varieties  ..  ..  .  .12/-and  18/- 

,,  E,  5  beautiful  bronze  varieties  ..  4/- and  7/6 

,,  E,  5  charming  silver  varie  ies  ..  5/- and  7/6 

,,  G,  5  pretty,  small,  green-leaved 

varieties  . 3/6  and  7 /6 


For  COMPLETE  LIST  of  all  Hardy  Climbers, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  see 

OUR  TREE  AND  SHRUB  LIST, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1903. 


Lessons  of  the  Year. 


?he  great  storm  in  February  of 
^  this  passing  year  will  not 
hurriedly  pass  from  the  mind.s 
of  the  ■  present  generation. 
There  is,  indeed,  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  many  thousands  of 

gi  “tall  ancestral  trees”  still  lying 

where  they  fell  on  that  memorable 
night,  to  make  any  immediate  reminder 
of  its  fury  necessary.  A^et,  surely,  some  lesson, 
some  good,  can  be  extracted  from  the  evil 
which  blots  the  landscape,  and,  possibly, 
lessons,  too,  from  the  sunless  and  saturated 
conditions  which  have  prevailed. 

First,  however,  to  our  trees.  At  a  rough 
calculation  from  local  data,  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wreckage  is  represented  by  Elms, 
the  remainder  chiefly  consisting  of  Hor.se 
Cliestnuts,  Sycamores,  Limes,  and  Poplars.  In 
a  long  belt  of  Beeches  fully  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  no  casualties  occurred,  and 
the  same  immunity  was  observable  amongst 
specimen  Oaks,  Turkish  and  common,  'which 
escaped  with  merely  some  wrenching  among 
their  branches.  Hoary  specimens  of  the  Ever¬ 
green  Oak,  then  in  luxuriant  leafage,  and 
Avhich  bore  the  full  brunt  of  the  blast,  only 
suffered  to  the  same  extent. 

Whilst  occupied  in  the  first  consideration 
after  the  storm — viz.,  clearing  blocked  roads 
and  avenues — a  visitor  prop^ounded  the  rather 
pertinent  question  “If  Elms  suffer  so  much, 
and  other  trees  escape,  why  are  Elms  so  much 
planted?”  No  use  in  pointing  to  a  veritable 
monarch  of  the  tribe  which,  for  a  century  at 
least, had  braved  all  the  wiudsthat  blowere  that 
eventful  night  laid  it  low — that  did  not  answer 
the  question ;  so  again  may  it  be  asked  in  view 
of  such  lamentable  results  and  the  ever  present 
possibility  of  the  recurrence.  Why  are  Elms  so 
much  planted?  It  is  partly  answered,  but  only 
partly,  in  remarking  that  the  Elm  is  a  pjopular 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Qardoning 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Intoiati 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
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tree,  in  fact  the  most  commonly  grown  timber  tree  of  Europe, 
and  tliis  owing,  probably,  to  its  easy  cultivation,  rapid  growth, 
and  adaptability  to  various  soils  and  situations,  as  well  as 
possessing  the  power  to  thrive  in  smoky  localities. 

That  the  Elm  is  capable  of  attaining  sufficiently  magnificent 
propor.tions  as  to  render  it  historical  is  evidenced  by  the  report 
of  one  being  cut  down  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  at  Chelsea,  about  the 
year  1720,  which,  measuring  13ft,  in  circumference  and  110ft. 
in  height,  was  said  to  have  been  planted  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Doubtless,  too,  many  fine  specimens  still 
exist  over  the  area  of  the  British  isles,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
superb  avenues  of  the  common  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris,  which  a 
few  years  since  proudly  ornamented  many  a  grand  old  demesne, 
are  now  merely  the  wrecks  and  relics  of  departed  glory.  It  is 
not  only  the  time-honoured,  and  those  full  of  years  which  have 
succumbed,  for  the  storm  swept  away  Elms  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  either  by  ruthlessly  uprooting  them  or 
splintering  off  their  stems  midway  like  matchwood.  Much,  I 
am  aware,  could  be  done  to  save  hue  trees  in  lightening  heavy 
tops  by  severe  pruning,  but,  alas!  it  seldom  is  done,  and  in 
secpience  the  question  again  crops  up,  “If  Elms  suffer  so  much, 
and  other  trees  escape,  why  are  they  so  much  planted  ?  ’’ 

Truly,  “knowledge  comes  if  wisdom  lingers.’’  Necessarily 
in  a  well-timbered  demesne,  variety  is  expected,  although  this 
consideration  did  not  alw'ays  obtain  with  planters  of  yore.  For 
instance,  in  this  particular  locality  is  a  fine  old  estate  known 
as  Elm  Park,  and  rightly  named,  for  until  the  storm  of  February 
last  its  primary  feature  was  the  magnificent  Elms  with  which 
it  was  literally  studded ;  but  very  few,  however,  then  escaped, 
and  it  is  now  strewn  with  the  prostrate  giants.  “  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen!’’  As  the  trees  consisted  solely  of  Elms,  this 
venerable  place  might  now  be  aptly  re-named  Bare  Park,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  is  nothing  coming  on  to  replace  the  ancient  Elms. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  enormous  discs  of  soil  and  roots 
now  standing  vertical,  as  the  giants  toppled  over  and  upheaved 
them,  to  show  that  the  Elm  is  a  shallow  rooter,  but,  and  as 
previously  remarked,  where  the  roots  stood  the  strain  something 
had  to  go,  so  the  trunk  in  that  case  was  simply  splintered  off. 

The  merits  of  Quercus  cerris,  the  Turkey  Oak,  may  well 
claim  more  consideration  from  planters  than  it  appears  to 
do;  its  straight,  graceful  habit  of  growth  making  it  a  most 
desirable  tree  for  demesne  planting,  whilst  its  storm-resisting 
qualities,  with  the  commercial  importance  of  its  beautifully 
grained  timber,  are  points  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  planting, 
present  effect  more  than  future  utility  is  too  often  regarded. 
One  generation  plants  with  vague  ideas  of  prospective  timber, 
the  next  reaps  a  sure  and  certain  crop  of  firewood.  Possibly 
but  few,  at  planting  time,  look  far  enough  into  the  future  to 
weigh  its  sequential  probabilities. 

A  wet  season  is  credited  with  being  detrimental  to  Potato 
culture,  and  rightly  so.  Is  it  not  also  inimical  to  the  Potato 
blight? — viz.,  does  Phytophthora  infestans  flourish  in  wet, 
retentive  soil  ?  This  question  is  asked  in  all  seriousness,  for  in 
spite  of  the  well-known  rapid  development  of  the  scourge  under 
warm,  humid  conditions,  on  several  occasions  this  season  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  perfectly  sound  tubers  lifted 
from  cold,  saturated  soil.  In  one  instance  this  occurred  recently 
(last  week  in  November) ;  hence,  from  the  somewhat  meagre 
data  available,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  in  an  excessively  cold,  wet  soil,  Phytophthora  infestans,  if  it 
exists,  is  unable  to  fiourish  to  any  harmful  extent. 

Effects  of  the  year’s  abnormal  rainfall  must  be  more  or  less 
pronounced  upon  the  land.  Ill-drained  pastures  are  already 
showing  this  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  mossy  growth,  and  the 
necessity  of  clearing  out  and  keeping  clear,  watercourses, 
ditches,  or  what  not,  for  the  quick  removal  of  the  superfluity,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  impressed  its  importance.  To  more  or  less  extent 
the  excessive  irrigation  must  be  detrimental  to  soil  fertility  in 
carrying  away  soluble  nitrates.  Defective  drainage  resulting  in 
waterlogged  soil  cannot,  either,  but  militate  seriously  against 
healthy  vegetation  in  the  near  future.  In  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  this  season  has  plainly  shown  any  weak  spots  in  the 
surface  drainage,  and,  as  opportunity  occurred,  measures  have 
been  taken  to  rectify  defects. 

Deep  stokeholes  often  give  serious  trouble  if  not  properly 
drained,  and  draining  them  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter. 
Experience  of  one  bad  example  in  which,  on  exceptional  occa¬ 
sions,  all-night  pumping  had  to  be  resorted  to,  led  to  urgent 
steps  being  taken,  a  few  years  since,  to  remedy  the  nuisance. 
It  proved  a  difficult  and  laborious  task,  a  trench  8ft.  deep,  and 
1.50yd.  in  length,  having  to  be  cut  through  a  shrubbery 
abounding  in  tree  roots  ere  -^sufficient  fall  could  be  obtained. 
Glazed  drain  pipes,  of  4in.  diameter,  with  cement  Joints 
and  inspection  chambers  at  intervals,  completed  the  Job  for  all 


time,  and  one  cannot  but  think,  in  a  season  such  as  this  has  been, 
how  good  and  excellent  a  thing  it  is  to  have  one’s  drains  in  order. 
Troubles  in  other  directions  show  how  futile  was  the  practice 
our  forefathers  resorted  to  in  making  stone  “shores’’  to  carry 
off  a  rapid  rush  of  surface  water,  owdng  to  the  percolation  of  tree 
roots  through  the  interstices,  and  the  eventual  choking  of  the 
drains.  Such  loosely-made  drains  are,  obviously,  advantageous 
for  a  time  by  affording  lateral  drainage  of  the  subsoil  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  which  the  glazed  pipe  does  not,  but  their 
final  choking  is  a  serious  matter,  and  of  two  pvils,  choose  the 
least. — A.  N.  Oldhead. 


Practice,  with  Science. 


“One  million  sterling  annually,  to  the  true  praclical  and  symp.athetie 
education  of  the  farmer  [and  gardener],  or,  rather,  the  farmer’s  son,  during  all 
those  years  of  two  full  generations  that  the  inertia  of  ignorance  was  thrown  into 
one  scale  (i.e.,  the  inorganic)  would  have  paid  the  British  nation  magniflcently. 
Such  education  should  have  begun  in  the  very  year  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Yet  a  challenge  was  recklessly  thrown  to  the  world  to  do  its  worst,  and 
was  accepted.  The  effects  have  become  relentlessly  manifest.’’— H.  H.  Ea.SCHEN, 
“Journal  of  Horticulture,”  page  529,  Dec.  10. 

National  changes  are  now  in  progress,  and  if  the  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists  of  this  country  will  sufficiently  bestir  them¬ 
selves,  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  past  negligence  and  apathy  may 
be  remedied,  and  the  science  of  horticulture  (which  is  agriculture 
in  a  more  intense  form)  will  inevitably  become  an  indispensable 
national  factor  and  asset,  potential  with  results  that  are  all  for 
good. 

Our  pages  have  recently  recorded  what  assistance  each  of  -the 
county  councils  throughout  the  Enitecl  Kingdom  is  furnishing 
toward  horticultural  instruction,  and  in  this  place  we  would 
briefly  outline  the  more  permanent  liorticultural  provisions  that 
are  now  in  vogue  at  various  centres.  One  of  the  chief  of  these 
is  at  Holmes  Chapel,  Cffieshire,  where  State  aid  is  given;  another 
is  at  Chelmsford,  Essex  ;  a  third  at  the  Uckfield  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  College,  Sussex,  and  one  at  Reading.  These  are  the 
localities  where  horticulture  receives  permanent,  and  fairly 
adequate,  attention.  No  other  counties  in  England,  not  even 
Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  seem  to  have  large  permanent  school- 
gardens  in  operafinn  tcifh  properly  equipped  laboratories  and 

clas.s-rooms.  i  i  i  j. 

Attention  was  called  in  our  pages  some,  weeks  back  to  a 
proposal  that  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye, 
Kent,  should  endeavour  to  establish  a  horticultural  branch,  with 
class-rooms  at,  or  very  near  to,  Wisley,  vliere  the  new  garden  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  situated.  If  this  becomes 
accomplished,  as  it  doubtless  will,  this  southern  centre  may 
very  probably  occupy  the  premier  position  in.  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  and  science  of  horticulture  within  the  I  nited  King¬ 
dom  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Spciety  that  a  qualified  director  be 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  its  new  garden,  to  conduct  expen- 
ments  appertaining  to  horticultural  botany,  as  well  as  other 
researches,  so.  that  the  Joint  influence  and  operation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  a  society  would  certainly  endow  this  London 
centre  with  ruling  and  leading  powers. 

A.  School  of  Forestry  is  another  proposal  made  from,  Mye, 
and  this  also  would  be  established  at.  Wisley.  Such  a  school  has- 
been  long  proposed  for  Scotland,  the  headquarter.s  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  forestry  being  at  Edinburgh,  where  Colonel  Baiky  delivers 
regular  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East 

of 'Scotland  College  of  Agriculture.  j,  -rr  i.  i 

The  present  discussion  in  the  Journal  of  Horticultuie  and 
other  (hardening  papers,  on  the  need  for  a  gardeners  association 
or  guild,  makes  it  opportune  to  review  the  educational  work 
havTim  a  direct  horticultural  bearing.  The  purely  practical 
cardener— the  rule-of-thumb  man— looks  askance  at  schools  and 
colleges,  and  at  theoretical  instruction,  and  makes  m&ny  uncom¬ 
plimentary  references  to  inaneness,  in  students  undergoing  tho 
curriculums.  But  those  who  have  closely  read  the  letters  that 
discuss  the  present  proposition  (the  gardeners  association)  viH 
have  noticed  that  agreement  is  general  on  one  point  namely, 
that  the  social  status  of  gardeners  should  be  raised  That  is  Hie 
point  gra,sj)ed  by  all ;  and  the  means  to  the  end  is  this  ;  Provide, 
better-educated  probationers.  The  colleges,  therefore,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  good,  for  they  turn  out  young  men  oi  mettle,  \yho 
have  had  a  training  fairly  broad  in  its  scientihc  and  practical 
aspects,  and  tliey  are  supposed  to  be  imbued  with  both  the  clesne 
and  power  to  add  to  their  knowledge;  and  thus  they  are  superior 
to  the  average  under-gardener,  whose  daily  toil  is  often  laboiiou.s, 
and  whose  training  or  instruction,  according  to  the  sinch 
cation  of  the  meaning  of  both  these  words,  are  leit  to  nis 
own  initiative.  Of  course,  Just  as  “  science  is  starved,  so  may 
the  scientifically-trained  gardeners  be,  but,  at  all  events,  the 
educated  man  oommands  re.spect.  ,  ,  ,  „  •  j,- 

Turn  we  now  to.  describe  .some  of  the'  features  of  the  existing, 
colleges,  and  from  the  reports  and  prospectuses  of  the  institutmns 
mentioned  in  the  opening  lines,  we  have  selected  the  following 
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particulars,  ■which  arc  typical  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  these 
places. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Training  School  and 
Farm,  Saltersford  Hall,  Holmes  Chapel,  Crewe,  the  staff  includes  : 

(1)  Principal,  who  is  lecturer  on  agriculture  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  manager  of  farm,  and  conductor  of  experiments. 

(2)  A  lecturer  on  land  surveying  and  levelling,  farm  mechanics, 
book-keeping,  and  assistant  to  the  principal  in  agriculture. 

13)  A  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  analyst.  (4)  A  lecturer  on 
natural  sciences,  mathematics.  (5)  A  lecturer  on  veterinary 
science. 

(6)  A  lecturer  and  instructor  in  horticulture,  and  head  gar¬ 
dener.  (7)  A  teacher  of  drawing.  (8)  An  instructor  in  practical 
woodwork  and  cariientry.  (9)  A  drill  sergeant.  (10)  Matron  of 
the  school. 

“  The  course  of  work  and  study  laid  down  for  the  students  may 
be  described  as  theoretical  work  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  &c., 
during  the  mornings  and  practical  work  during  the  afternoons. 
Practical  work  includes  not  only  taking  part  in  the  ■various  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  experimental  plots, 
or  management  of  the  cattle,  &c.,  as  they  occur  throughout  the 
year  j  but  the  land  surveying,  practical  chemistry,  woodwork,  &c., 
forming  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  practical  work  in  the  garden 
is  under  Mr.  Neild,  while  that  in  the  laboratory  receives  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  biological  work  that  of  Mr. 
Eastham.  The  practical  work  is  obligatory  on  all.” 

“  An  important  side  of  the  work  at  the  School  is  the  attention 
given  to  .gardening  in  all  its  branches,  and  excellent  provision,  is 
made  for  such  in  the  gardens,  which  cover  seven  acres,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  orchards  of  young  finiit  trees,  and  a  considerable 
range  of  glass  houses  for  the  culture  of  Grapes,  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumber.s,  flowers.  Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  bulbs,  while  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  and  of 
grafting,  is  made  a  special  feature.  The  cost  of  providing  this 
agricultural  and  horticultural  School  was  necessarily  great  ;  the 
amount  so  expended  at  Holmes  Chapel  being  £13,437.” 

Essex. — “  The  aim  of  the  County  School  of  Horticulture  is  to 
impart  sound  elementary  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
cultural  treatment,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  plants.  The  School  is  organised  to  give  courses  of 
sysiematic  laboratory  and  garden  instruction  to  two  kinds  of 
pupils.  (1)  To  pupils  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  School  for 
more  than  three  or  four  weeks’  at  a  time  ;  and  (2)  To  pupils 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  full  year’s  course  of  continuous  instruction. 
The  classes  meet  daily  for  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice.” 

“  (1)  Short-term  courses. — A  complete  junior  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  four  terms  corresponding  with  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  Three  of  these  terms  last  for  three  weeks 
each,  and  one  of  a  more  advanced  character  lasts  for  four  weeks. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  short-term  courses,  students  are 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  gardening  and  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  and  method.s'  taught  at  the  School.” 

“  (2)  Ordinary  School  course., — The  ordinary  School  course 
includes  at  least  one  year’s  continuous  instruction,  and  is  divided 
into  three  terms :  (1)  Autumn  term  (September — December). 

(2)  Winter  term  (January — April).  (3)  Summer  term  (May- — 
July).” 

'The  fees  are;  (1)  Short-term  counses :  Essex  county  students, 
free;  outside  students,  £1  per  week.  (2)  Ordinai'y  school  course; 
Es.sex  county  student.s,  £15  a  year;  outside  students,  £20  a  year. 

The  laboratories  accommodate  44  students.  They  are  well 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  being  provided  with  lockers,  kits, 
microscopes,  tables,  and  there  is  a  good  library  of  books  u.seful 
to  horticultural  students.  A  small  greenhouse  is  attached  to  the 
laboratory  for  the  conveni'enoe  of  students  in  their  observational 
and  experimental  work.  Visits'  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
nurseries,  fruit  farms,  and  market  and  private  gardens,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  demonstration  and  study,  in  the  summer  field  excursions 
are  organised  for  the  study  of  open-air  botany. 

The  garden  covers  an  area  of  three  acres,  and  is  entirely 
devoted  to  educational  uses.  It  is  divided  into  five  main  sections. 
(1)  A  botanical  garden,  in  which  the  plants  are  .systematically 
arranged  in  Orders,  according  to  the  natural  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  (2)  A  vegetable  garden  well  stocked  with  all  useful  English- 
grown  vegetables  in  sea.son.  (3)  A  fimit  plot  A,  for  growing 
varieties  of  fruit,  and  demonstrating  different  forms  of  ti'ees. 
(4)  A  fruit  plot  B,  to  be  used  as  an  orchard.  ^5)  An  experimental 
plot  for  trials  of  new  plants  and  competing  varieties.  In  addition 
to  the.s0  five  main  sections  there  are;  (6)  The  borders,  forming  a 
very  distinct  feature  of  the  garden.  The  south  border  is  furnished 
with  a  representative  collection  of  .shrubs,  and  the  east  and  nortli 
borders  with  Conifers  and  forest  trees.  (7)  The  Rose  garden,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven,  beds,  each  representing  a  different  class  of  Rose. 
(8)  Plant  houses,  consisting  of  a  range  of  greenhouses,  including  a 
propagating  pit,  a  vinery,  warm  and  cool  plant -hou.se.s,  and  frames. 
A  working  bench  is  provided  for  each  student,  which  he  is  expected 
to  keep  tidy,  and  a  numbered  set  of  tools  which  he  is  required 
to  keep  clean.  Bins  are  provided  for  the  different  kinds  of  soils, 
Ac.,  and  a  right  place  for  everytliing,  and  .students  are  reque,sted 
to  avoid  disorder.  Each  student  provides  himself  with  an  apron, 
and  with  pruning  and  budding  knives. 

At  I'ckfield,  Sussex,  there  arc  good  lecture-rooms,  splendid 


analytical  and  bacteriological  laboratories;  a  botanical  room  with 
appurtenances,  carpenter’s  shop,  and  the  residential  portion  of 
the  college  contains  every  convenience  for  a  healthy  and  enjoy¬ 
able  life.  The  gardens  extend  to  nearly  five  acres,  and  is  sectioned 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Chelmsford  notice,  above.  Fruit- 
bottling,  and  the  drying  and  preserving  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables,  we  are  glad  to  see  forms  a  feature  in  the  curriculum. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain — Eng¬ 
land,  we  ought  rather  to  say— has  of  recent  years  come  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  agriculture  and  horticulture  demand  more  than  mere 
empirical  application,  in  order  to  successfully  meet  foreign  com¬ 
petition  and  practice,  and  though  the  advance  made  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  yet  will  we  hope  on,  and 
strive  each  to  do  soinething  toward  the  transfusion  of  that  .spirit 
for  efficiency,  for  which  Lord  Rosebery  pleaded  two  years  ago. 


Carnations  and  Begonias. 


■Winter-blooming  Carnations. 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  of  Aylestone  Park  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  show  banks  of  Carnations  at  a  number  of  the  Chry.san- 
themum  shows  in  November,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
When  Mr.  Boyes,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace 
Show  some  three  weeks  ago  I  got  him  to  mark  a  few  of  the  best 
out  of  the  many  that  he  grows,  and  they  are  as  follow.s ;  Stanley 
Weyman,  a  free  flowering,  large  scarlet,  the  best  in  this  colour  ; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  another  bright  scarlet,  the  largest  .scarlet  yet 
sent  out,  a  larger  bloom  than  Lawson.  It  is  beautifully  scented, 
and  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  giving  abundance  of  bloom  on 
long  stiff  stems;  ‘‘As  far  in  advance  of  all  other  scarlets  as 
Grace  was  in  advance  of  all  other  cricketers,”  says  Mr.  Boyes. 
When  once  before  the  public  it  will  cause  a  greater  sensation 
than  Lawson,  which  is  surely  saying  a  good  deal.  Then  there  is 
A.  J.  Webbe,  still  among  scarlets,  the  edges  being  serrated  or 
fringed  in  the  true  American  style,  and  it  is  sweetly  scented. 
Also  Hon.  A.  Lyttleton,  an  exquisite  .salmon  coloured  variety, 
very  free  flowering.  Lady  de  Trafford  was  one  of  a  set  sent  out 
in  i902,  and  is  spokeir  of  as  the  be.st  of  that  lot.  In  colour  it  is 
clear  red,  magnificent  in  size,  and  is  “  sure  to  take.”  Lastly 
we  have  Lady  Carlisle,  magnificent  pink,  one  of  the  largest, 
clearest,  and  most  solid  pinks  yet  seen,  and  sweetly  scented.  One 
bloom  is  quite  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  buttonhole  ;  it  wears  well 
and  keeps  its  shape  after  cutting.  Lord  Kitchener  is  a  very- 
large  and  splendid  crim.son.  All  of  those  here  named  are  trees 
for  winter  blooming,  but  they  vary  considerably  in  price.  What 
beats  the  Carnation.^ 

Ware’s  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 


The  display  of  these  choice  and  increasingly  popular  green¬ 
house  and  bedding  plants  at  the  Bexley  Heath  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  (1902),  Ltd.,  is  worth  half  a  day’s  journey  to 
see.  The  most  gorgeous  colour  scenes  on  the  stages  of  theatres 
hardly  eclipse  the  brilliance  and  richness  of  the  beds  side  by  side 
and  stretching  away  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  the  orchard 
trees  in  the  nursery  first  named.  The  varieties  are  assorted  into 
unitary  colours,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  at  all  if  here  and 
there  a  private’ garden  could  utili.se  some  of  the  spare  space  that 
is  generally  to  be  found  by  planting  it  up  with  breadths  of  these 
radiantly  rich  dwarf  flowering  plants.  Mes-srs.  Ware  cultivate 
about  100,000  of  the  tubers  in  this  open-air  fashion,  there  being 
nearly  twenty  long  and  broad  beds,  and  the  range  of  colours 
embraces  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  salmon,  bronze,  white,  yello^^, 
magenta,  blmsh,  and  orange,  though  that  does  not  even  complete 
the  entire  list.  Many  of  the  plants  are  gro\\ii  for  the  supply  ot 
seed,  but  the  majority,  of  course,  are  for  the  tubers,  which 
everybody  can  manage  without  much  fear  of  failuie,  ^ud  tlie 
.sort.s  can  then  be  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Of  nev  varieties  I 
would  name  Mary' Pope,  a  grand.  Camellia-shape,  double  white; 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  beautiful  Picotee  type;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Valen¬ 
tine,  a  large  double  crimson;  Miss  Barbara  Ray,  a  double  ot  a 
dark,  intense  orange  hue.  There  are  also  Countess  of  Cadogan, 
a  o-olden-orange  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  rich  deep  crmison  ;  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Tweedie,  Camellia-shaped  and  cream  coloured  ;  a  gem 
With  these,  there  was  a  magnificent  collection  of  double  and 
sino-le  flowe’red  seedlings  in  flower  little  over  a  month  ago.  not- 
Aviriistandiiig  the  rain,  the  winds,  and  the  cold  weather.  \\  liat 

beats  a  double  Begonia  ?•  J.  H.  D. 

- - - - 


A  Pit-Mason  Duchess.— I.  for  one 


thought  the  “  Pit-IMason 


Duchess”  (and  I  am  English!)  quite  funny  enough  to  smile  at  a  very 
larmless  thing  to  smile  at,  too.  It  reminded  me  of  a  little  incident 
}hat  occurred  to  myself  a  few  years  back.  An  old  man  (a  rare  old 
vegetable  grower)  invited  me  to  see  a  fine  bed  ot  Cablifges.  i 
naturally  asked  him  the  variety.  He  replied ;  “  Dan  Is  ;  ,  \ 

puzzled  over  his  answer  for  an  instant,  when  it  struck  me  that  Daniels 
Defiance  was  intended.  Daniels’  Defiance  is  a  grand  Cabbage  v  it  i 
eottagers,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  a  grand  Pear  m  some  soils. 

_ P  S.  I  fancy  “Pit-Mason  Duchess”  and  “  Dan’ls’  Siance  wculd  be 

sonietliing  for  Dean  Hole  to  smile  at. — A.  B. 
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Liaelio-cattleyax  Decia. 

Many  charming  hybrids  have  emanated  from  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  .1.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  among  these  may  be  included 
tlie  beautiful  Lmlio-eattleya  X  Deeia,  a  bloom  of  -vvhi  eh  is  depicted  in 
the  illustration.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cattleya 
Dowiana  aurea  and  Laelia  Perrini,  the  first  named  being  the  pollen 
parent.  In  many  respects  the  flower  resembles  a  Lselia  more  than  a 
Cattleya,  except  in  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  pale  rose,  the 
lip  at  the  base  being  rosy  mauve,  with  a  deep  purplish  crimson  lobe. 
This  fine  hybrid  is  being  frequently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and 
Sons  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  for  it  by  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Coelogyne  (Pleione)  Lagenaria. 

Perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  afforded  this  pretty 
little  Intermediate  House  Orchid  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
season.  Let  the  pseudo-bulbs  be  repotted  so  soon  as  new  leaves 
begin  to  appear  (if  this  operation  has  not  already  been  carried  out), 
which  is  from  the  same  point  as  the  floAver  preA'iously  occupied,  as 
by  that  time  nCAV  roots  ai-e  beginning  to  push  someAvhat  freely.  A 
compost  1  have  used  Avith  very  good  results  consists  of  peat,  tAvo 
parts;  sphagnum,  one  part;  half-decayed  leaves,  rough  and  flaky,  one 
part;  and  a  little  silver  sand,  charcoal  and  dried  coav  manure.  Shorten 
the  old  roots,  leaving  enough  to  hold  the  “  bulbs  ”  in  place,  and  pot 
them  level  AA'ith  the  rim  of  the  pot,  burying  the  “bulbs”  up  to  the 
neck,  as  the  ncAv  ones  Avill  be  much  higher  Avhen  they  develop.  I  find 
the  cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya  House  suits  them  very  Avell  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  and  Avater  may  very  sparingly  be  given 
until  growth  is  active.  When  the  roots  have  permeated  the  soil 
thoroughly  I  find  an  application  of  Aveak,  liquid  coav  manure,  at  each 
alternate  Avatering,  very  beneficial,  never  alloAving  the  compost  to  get 
really  dry  before  affording  Avater  Avhen  the  plants  are  in  full  groAvth. 
— CiROAVER,  North  Wales. 

The  Troubles  of  an  Orchidist. 

The  woes  dealt  out  to  mortals  are  many  from  the  first, 

But  the  troubles  of  an  orchid  man  must  surely  be  the  Avorst ! 

For  Avhen  the  fever  smites  him  Avith  its  stony,  mailed  fist, 

There’s  no  escape  left  open — he’s  a  full-fledged  orchidist! 

He'll  ponder  over  price  lists;  he'll  burn  the  midnight  oil. 

And  he’ll  send  all  o’er  creation  for  sample  peat  or  soil ; 

He’ll  argue  till  he’s  tired  on  the  merits  of  his  Avay, 

Hoav  and  Avhen  to  sun  or  shade  ’em,  ’till  there’s  nothing  left  to  say. 

He  has  some  fine  Angraeeums,  an  Oneidium  or  tAvo, 

Fifty-seven  kinds  of  Dendrobes  and  a  Vanda,  real  true  blue ; 

He  has  lots  of  Catasetums  and  a  Stenoglottis  pink. 

No  end  of  Epidendrums  and  Calanthes,  too,  I  think. 

His  Miltonia  speciosa  is  the  finest  in  the  State, 

And  his  Cypripedium  hybrids  are — Avell,  they’re  simply  great; 

He  imports  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas  by  the  score. 

Has  forty  Lselia  crosses  and  Cymbidiums  galore. 

The  costly  Phalaenopsis  and  the  Isochilus  queer. 

The  lovely  Sophronitis  and  the  Spathoglottis  dear; 

There's  a  Brassavola  glauea,  and  an  lonopsis  too, 

Such  a  charming  Microstylis  and  an  Aerides  that’s  ncAV. 

There's  a  pot  of  Bulbophyllum  that’s  enough  to  drive  one  frantic, 
Masdevallia  cucullata  and  Stanhopea  gigantic; 

There’s  Sobralia  Amesiana  and  Phaius  rich  and  rare, 

And  a  Chysis  Langleyensis — but  I  really  must  forbear. 

For  Avere  I  to  go  further  and  enumerate  the  lot. 

Tetanus  Avould  seize  me — I’d  expire  on  the  spot. 

These,  and  many,  many  others  are  the  symptoms  of  his  plight. 
And  he’s  happiest  among  them,  be  it  morn  or  noon  or  night. 

Oh  the  Avoes  dealt  out  to  mortals  are  many  from  the  first. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  orchidist  must  surely  be  the  Avorst! 

— (“American  ( lardening.”) 

Decorations  Avith  Orchids. 

At  the  visit  of  the  Italian  monai’chs  Orchids  only  Avere  used  to 
decorate  the  Royal  table  at  the  Guildhall  luncheon.  BetAveen  three 
and  four  thousand  of  the  dainty  and  costly  blooms  Avere  arranged  in 
gold  stands  specially  designed  for  the  occasion,  representing  the 
Italian  colours  of  green,  Avhite,  and  red.  The  other  tAventy-six  tables 
Avere  embellished  Avith  Carnations,  Avhite  Lilac,  Roses,  Lilies,  and  Chi'ys- 
anthemums — in  all  about  9,000  blooms— or  a  grand  total  of  betAveen 
IZ  OOO  and  13_000  Orchids  and  less  important  floAvers.  To  a  generous 


corporation  the  cost  is  of  secondary  impcitance.  'Wl.en  the  King  and 
(^Hieen  lunched  in  the  Guildhall  last  a  cr.r  the  sum  of  £2,70  15s.  Avas 
spent  on  floAvers. 

Cultural  Notes :  Laelias  and  Cattleyas. 

Ltelia  albida,  uoav  pushing  its  floAver  spikes,  has  puzzled  cultivators 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  Mexican  species  belonging  to 
this  faAmurite  genus.  It  does  not  possess  the  strength  of  its  compeers 
L.  autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  and,  Avhile  moA’ing  along  A’igorously  for  a 
fcAV  years  after  importing,  soon  feels  the  strain  of  having  an  unnatural 
atmosphere  about  it.  I  have  tried  L.  albida  in  all  sorts  of  receptacles 
and  in  various  temperatures,  and  my  experience  points  to  a  medium 
or  Cattleya  house  temperature  in  Avinter  and  an  airy,  moderately  dry 
house  in  summer,  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  best  results. 

v\.  trellised  block  is  suitable  as  a  rooting  medium,  covering  this 
thinly  Avith  equal  parts  of  sphagnum  moss  and  peat  or  leaf  soil.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  the  strain  of  floAvering  does  not  appear  to  have  any  ill 
effect,  or  but  little,  upon  the  health  of  this  charming  plant,  but 
something  indefinable  and  quite  mysterious  in  our  artificial  treatment 
is  not  to  its  taste.  My  adA'ice  is  to  floAver  it  as  freely  as  may  be, 
alAvays  proA'ided  that  the  plant  is  strong  and  Avell  rooted.  To  floAver  it 
at  all  before  properly  established  is  wrong.  The  soft  Avhite  scale  that 
affects  it  must  be  fought  by  sponging  frequently,  or  good  health  is  cut 
of  the  question. 

L.  majalis  is  quite  at  rest  noAV,  and  should  be  suspended  in  a  light, 
cool  place  until  signs  of  groAvth  appear.  Then  place  it  rather  suddenly 
in  Avarmer  quarters,  but  Avithout  much  atmospheric  moisture,  Avhen 
every  young  lead  Avill  be  found  to  contain  a  spike  of  its  very  shoAvy  and 
yet  refined  floAvers.  Plants  that  are  kept  moving  in  Avinter  never 
floAver  at  all  freely,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  other  and  larger-growing 
Lffilias.  The  popular  L.  purpurata  is  never  so  free  as  Avhen  the 
groAvth  finishes  up  in  autumn,  rests  in  Avinter,  and  comes  right  away 
to  the  floAvering  stage  in  spring. 

Cattleya  citrina  is  becoming  active,  and  must  be  given  a  cool, 
moist,  and  light  position.  The  natural  position  of  the  groAvth,  appa¬ 
rently  upside  doAvn,  is  a  protection  to  the  forming  spike  in  the  young 
lead,  preventing  moisture  from  collecting  therein.  Still,  a  lot  of 
syringing  is  not  adAusable,  especially  during  dull,  Avet  Aveather.  Like 
the  species  named  above,  C.  citrina  does  not  relish  a  lot  of  compost 
about  its  roots.  It  should  never  be  foi’ced  to  groAv  Avhen  it  seems 
inclined  to  rest,  or  vice  A-ersa,  but  the  plants  Avatehed  individually, 
and  retarded  or  encouraged  as  seems  necessary.  Puncture  or  abrasion 
of  the  leaves  during  cleaning  operations  must  be  studiouslv  avoided. 
— H.  R.  R. 

- - 

The  Liliaceffi.* 

( Continued  from  page  493.) 

The  tliree  genera  of  Clilorogalese  are  Bovviea,  Chlorogaluin, 
and  Nolina.  BoAviea  is  a  enrious  inonotypic  genus,  closely  allied 
to  Scilla  by  its  floAver  and  bulb,  yet  mimicking  the  groAAdh  of 
Asparagus.  BoAviea  volubilis  was  sent  to  KeAv  1862.  It  Avas 
planted  in  the  Succnlent  House,  and  Avhen  it  produced  its  long, 
slender  stems  it  became  an  interesting  object  to  botanists.  It 
produced  floAvers  the  second  year.  The  genus  Avas  named  after 
BoAA'ie,  formerly  a  collector  for  Kcav,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bulbs  of  Chlorogaluin  pomeridianum  are  used  as  a  sub.sti- 
tnte  for  soap  in  California.  A  A'isible  benefit  might  be  the 
result  of  its  cultiA’ation  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  next  .section  to  be  considered  contains  the  caulescent 
genera,  i.e.,  those  Avith  leafy  stems  and  cap.sular  fruit.  They  have 
never  an  introrse  dehiscence  of  the  anthers,  in  this  respect  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  typical  Liliaceae.  This  group  contains  the  shoAviest 
plants  of  the  Order,  including  a  large  amount  of  garden  forms 
Avhich  in  their  Avild  state  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the  N.  Temperate 
regions.  The  tribe  Tulipeae,  Avhich  Ave  Avill  noAv  consider,  com¬ 
prises  200  specle.s  in  six  genera.  The  three  mo.st  important  are 
Lilium,  Fritillaria,  and  Tulipa. 

Lilium. 

Amongst  all  hardy  bulbous  plants  the  species  and  Amrieties 
of  this  genus  .stand  first ;  their  graceful  habit  and  rich  colouring 
making  them  invaluable  for  decoration  either  as  cut  floAvers  or 
border  plants.  They  are  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  Northern 
hemi-sphere,  and  are  mostly  found  groAving  in  fairly  gdod  soil, 
and  in  association  Avith  shi-ubs  or  other  plants  Avhich  shade  their 
roots,  keeping  them  cool,  and  at  the  .same  time  preventing 
cxcessiA’e  evaporation  of  moisture. 

The  majority  thriA^e  best  in  soil  rich  in  humus,  though  some 
give  excellent  results  in  ordinary  garden  .soil,  and  others  again 
Avill  hardly  exist  except  in  peat.  AVhen  planting,  hoAveA’er,  it  is 
adA'isable  to  place  a  layer  of  fibrous  peat  beloAv  the  bulbs,  and  to 
eiiAmlope  the  bnlbs  Avith  sharp  sand.  The  depth  they  shorild  be 
planted  at  depends  upon  sitnation  and  Amriety.  In  a  protected 
situation  the  bulbs  of  such  forms  as  L.  parvum,  Greyi,  and 


♦  A  paper  read  before  the  Kew  Gardeners’  Guild  by  Donald  MacGregor.  The 
sequence  is  based  on  Mr.  .1.  G.  Baker’s  clas.sification. 
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nitidum  need  not  be  deeper  tlian  3in,  wliilst  <figanteuin,  parda- 
linum,  monadelplmin,  may  be  put  to  a  depth  of  Sin. 

Where  there  is  a  clioice  of  situations  they  ought  to  be  accorded 
a  position  which  is  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun.  Associated  with  Rhododendrons,  Bamboos,  and  other 
elegant  plants  which  do  not  rob  the  soil  of  moisture,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  superb  effect,  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  shrubs  in 
return  for  the  protection  received.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
combinations  is  L.  tigrinum  splendens  in  a  bed  of  Cornus  alba 
var.  Spathi. 

According  to  their  I’equirements  they  may  be  classed  under 
four  headings.  Firstly,  those  that  thrive  in  a  moderately  light 
soil,  as  L.  candidum,  testaceum,  chalcedonicum,  longiflorum, 
elegans,  and  dauricum.  Secondly,  those  that  require  a  deep, 


Eulihion. 

I’he  Burmese  species  are  the  handsomest  in  this  section.  A 
white  flowering  form  is  L.  Wallichianum.  Clo.sely  resembling  it, 
but  differing  by  its  dwarfer  growth  and  the  po.ssession  of  a 
greenish  tint  on  the  exterior  of  the  perianth,  is  L.  Xeilgherrense. 
L.  sulphureum,  a  handsome  yellow-flowered  species,  may  be  best 
described  as  a  yellow  flowered  Wallichianum,  from  wiiich  it  differs 
by  its  slender  anthers  and  its  copious  production  of  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  tlie  leaves.  L.  ochroleucum,  and  Wallichianum  var. 
superbum,  if  not  identical  witli  sulphureum,  differ  but  slightly. 

Three  other  Burmese  species  possessing  a  shorter,  more  cup- 
.shaped  perianth  are  Nepalenese,  attaining  a  height  of  from  6ft 
to  7ft.  It  has  the  interior  base  of  the  periantli  blotched  wkii 


stiff  soil,  as  L.  tigrinum.  Humboldti.  and  most  of  the  Martagons. 
Thirdly,  those  that  require  a  peaty  soil  are  L.  Browni,  Greyi, 
monadelphum,  rubellum,  and  pardalinum.  Fourthly,  tender 
forms  requiring  the  protection  of  glass  houses.  According  to  Mr. 
Baker’s  Monograph,  the  genus  is  divided  into  six  subgenera. 

Cardiocrinum. — Leaves  stalked,  flowers  funnel-shaped. 

Eulirion. — Leaves  se.ssile,  flowers  trumpet  or  funnel  shaped. 

Archelirion. — ^FIoAvers  open,  with  deepl.y  spreading  segments. 

Isolirion. — Flowers  erect,  falcate. 

Martagon. — Flowers  pendulous,  and  falcate. 

Notholirion. — Stigmas  distinctly  trifid. 

C'ardiocuincm. 

Lilium  cordifolium  is  the  type  of  this  .section.  Its  sub-species, 
giganteum,  was  first  flowered  b.y  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser 
and  Co.,  Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  iu  1852.  The 
plants,  which  were  raised  from  seed  received  fivm  years  pre- 
viousl.y,  attained  a  height  of  10ft  in  an  open  border.  This  is  a 
common  plant  in  the  damp  forests  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it 
grows  in  a  rich  black  mould,  the  bulbs  being  always  close  to  the 
surface.  From  its  stem  musical  pipes  are  made  by  the  natives. 
L.  mirabile  has  a  centrifugal  inflorescence,  a  character  pre¬ 
viously  unknoAvn  in  the  genus. 


deep  violet.  L.  Lowi,  incorrectly  called  L.  Bakerianum,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  flower,  but  a  dwarfer  habit.  L.  BakerianuiUj- 
which  was  first  described  by  Collet  and  Hem.sley  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.)  from  dried  specimens  collected  b.y  Collet,  produces  two 
flowers,  copiouslj'  brown-spotted  on  the  inner  basal  half,  and  on 
erect  peduncles.  In  character  it  is  intermediate  between  L. 
dauricum  and  .iaponicum,  with  flowers  resembling  odorum  in 
shape.  These  three  species  are  very  slightl.y  different. 

L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties  are  useful  plants  either  for 
greenhouse  or  beds.  The  variet.v  multiflorum  is  the  best,  and 
rapidly  is  superseding  the  “Bermuda  Lil.v  ”  (L.  1.  Harrisi). 
L.  Browni  has  more  scattered  leaves,  and  a  purplish  tint  on  the 
exterior  of  the  perianth;  its  varieties  Choloraster.  platyph.yllum, 
and  leucanthemum  are  all  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  'the 
latter  variety  (leucanthemum)  is  erroueousl.v  called  .iaponicum 
var.  Colchestri.  L.  .iaponicum  and  its  variet.v  .Vlexandrse  differ 
but  slightl.v  from  Browni.  L.  rubellum.  a  ro.sy  pink  species, 
deliciousl.y  fragrant,  should  be  in  ever.v  collection,  its  flowers 
being  produced  in  Ma.y,  and  are  verv  acceptable,  coming  in  after 
the  spring  flowering  bulbs  are  pa.st.  Forming  a  connecting  link 
between  this  .section  and  the  Martagons,  we  have  L.  primulinum., 
a  pale  .vellow  form,  introduced  in  1860. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Credit, 

By  The  Man  Who  Sera^es  The  Kitchen. 

I  tiacl  just-  thought-  out  luy  .subjeck  for  this  artikel,  Mister 
Heditor,  and  had  ritten  the  ’eadline  along  the  top  as  usual,  wen 
th’  missus  spied  me. 

“Jim.”  she  said,  in  a  rasping  voice  that  sounded  like  a  band 
•saw  at  full  speed,  “I'll  ha’  none  o’  that.  Credit’s  a  tiling  as  I 
alius  set  my  face  agen,  and  all  the  years  as  ive’ve  bin  inarrid  I 
never  would  ha’  anything  to  do  wi’  it,  but  alius  paid  iverything 
as  we  owed  of  a  Saterday  night,  as  soon  as  you  come  ’ome  wi’  th’ 
brass,  which  is  more  than  some  ivives  can  ,say,  as  gets  things  on 
tick  reg’lar,  and  for  you  to  begin  to  rite  to  th’  jernel  about  credit 
is  a  refieckshon  on  me,  and  I  won’t  ’ave  it,  so  there  ” — and  by 
Avay  o’  (Mufasiss  she  took  ’old  o’  wot  few  ’airs  is  left  ou  th’  top  o’ 
my  ’ead,  and  give  ’em  a  smart  rench. 

It  took  me  some  little  time  to-  drive  it  into  her  that  the  credit 
as  I  purposed  ritiug  about  had  nowt  to  do  wi’  runnin’  up  bills, 
getting  things  on  strap,  and  all  that  soart  o’  thing;  but  that 
there  avos  another  kind  o’credit,  Avhich  is  th’  credit  due  to  th’  ’orny 
’anded  sons,  o’  toil,  as  does  th’  real  work  in  gardens;  an  in  ritin 
this  artikel  I  posed  as  th’  champion  o’  garden  laborers  generally, 
and  kitchen  garden  men  in  partiklar. 

“  Jim,”  says  th’  old  girl,  as  she  looked  at  me,  kind  o’  side- 
Avays,  Avi’  a  smile  similar  to  that  Avhich  (  barrin  the  rinkles)  used 
to  set  my  ’art  flutterin’  in  our  coortin  days — “Jim,’’  says  she, 
“  your’e  a  geenis,  and  if  ivver  th’  day  comes  Avhen  a  garden 
labour  candidate  sits  i’  th’  ’ouse  of  commons  alongside  o’  John 
Burns,  Avhy,  you’ll  be  the  man.  I  alius  thort  as  you  Avere  born 
for  summat  better  than  kitchen  .servdn’.” 

I  let  th’  old  Avoman  ramble  on,  and  noAv  as  she’s  gon’  to  attend 
th’  mother’s  meetin’  at  th’  Aucarage,  I  can  get  on  aa4’  my  skribin’. 
I’m  tempted  to  take'  up  this  subjeck,  Mr.  Heditor,  ’cos  in  reedin’ 
artikels  in  th’  gardenin’  press,  ritten  I  guess  by  gardiners 
(’ead  gardenirs,  I  mean),  I  notis  that  there’s  a  very  big  “  I”  runs 
through  most  on  ’em.  It’s  “I”  do  this  and  “I”  do  that,  till 
one  really  begins  to  Avonder  Avot  th’  chaps  occupys  their  time  with 
as  gets  sixteen  shillin’  a  Aveek  and  dines  in  th’  pottin’  shed. 

Now  I  ain’t  got  a  Avord  to  say  agen.st  ’ead  gardeners  as  a 
class,  but  Aven  they’re  diskussin’  their  triumphs  it  would  be  just 
as  Avell  if  they  Avouldn’t  use  that  “  I  ”  quite  so  much,  and  giv’  a 
bit  o’  credit  to  th’  ’umble  labourers ;  and  Aven  anythin’  turns  out 
a  failure  they  needn’t  be  quite  .so  hang.shus  to  impress  on  their 
frends  that  it  avos  all  OAA'in’  to  a  blunder  on  th’  part  o’  one  o’ 
th’  men. 

Bein’  a  man  o’  contented  mind,  it’s  most  amusin’  to  nie  when 
our  ’ead  gardener  Avalks  round  aau’  th’  lady,  takin’  no  notis  o’ 
your  ’umble  servant,  p’raps  on  my  knees  in  a  Salary  trench,  Avi’ 
one  eye  and  both  ears  open,  listenin’  to  th’  wmy  in  Avhich  he 
enlarges  on  his  kitchen  garden  management,  but  rarely  do  I  ’ear 
a  Avord  as  refleks  any  credit  on  Jim. 

I  Avonder  sometimes  AA’here  gardenirs  ’ud.  be  wi’out  th’ 
labourers,  spechully  them  young  ’uns  as  is  brought  up  under  glass 
like  a  forced  CoAvcumber,  and  arter  doin’  a  feAv  years  o’  jurnyman- 
ship  and  dcAmlopin’  inter  forman  they  bust  inter  bloom  as  full- 
fledged  gardeners,  “  Avell  up  in  kitchen  garden  manijment,”  as 
th’  adA'crtisements  say.  I’a’c  ’ad  one  or  tAvo  o’  this  kind  to  deal 
Avith  in  my  time,  and  they  begin  o’  tellin’  me  as  they  thought  o’ 
makin’  me  a  kind  o’  kitchen  garden  foreman  (but  said  nothin’ 
about  th’  AA'ages  risin’  along  Avi’  th’  .soslial  position),  and  o’  course, 
bein’  a  foreman  (Avi’  a  couple  o’  lads  under  me),  I  should  be 
responsible  for  my  department.  A  grand  chance  for  me,  I 
thought,  but  said  noAvt,  and  certainly  I  didn’t  ’ave  much  inter¬ 
ference  till  th’  young  boss  saAv  ’oav  I  Avorked  me  gaarden  and 
kept  kitchen  supplied,  arter  Avhich  he  began  to  take  quite  an 
interest  in  Avegetabels.  and  proposed  that  Ave  .should  do  this  or 
do  that  till  at  last  I  began  to  see  as  I  avos  a  foreman  in  nothin’ 
but  name,  eksept  Avhen  th’  missus  complained  of  th’  cook 
grumbled,  and  then  in  a  quiet  corner  o’  th’  Onion  bed  I  avos 
given  to  understand  Avot  my  responsibilities  avos.  You  may  take 
my  Avord  for  it  that  labourers  has  taught  gardeners  more  than 
ill’  latter  is  prepared  to  admit  Avhen  they  get  together  at  th’ 
refreshment  bar  at  a  floAver  shoAv. 

They  tell  me  that  th’  old  preemium  sisteni  is  mostly  done 
aAvay  Avi’,  but  never  ’avin’  ’andled  eny  o’  th’  fivers  paid  by  young 
gardeners  for  their  tAvo  years’  instrukshun,  I  can  only  .speak  from 
’earsay.  At  th’  same  time,  I’ve  ’ad  to  do  Avi’  th’  instrukshun  part 
o’  t^e  business.  We  had  a  ’ead  gardener  once  Avho  Avas  a  mark 
on  preemiums.  He  Aianted  to  keep  up  th’  callin’  o’  gardenin’ 
to  a  high  IcAml.  he  said,  and  avos  mighty  partiklar  never  to  take 
a  youth  unless  he  Avas  prepared  to  fork  out  his  preemium  o’  fiAm 
pound  or  so.  It  Avas  most  important,  so  th’  ’ead  gardener  said 
(after  he’d  got  his  fiA’er)  that  youths  should  be  Avell  versed  in  th’ 
rcAvdiments  o’  kitchen  gardenin’,  so  by  Avay  of  a  start  they  Avere 
sent  along  o’  me  for  a  year  or  so,  arter  AA'hich  they  Avere  promoted 
to  pot  crockin’,  and  so  on  till  they  got  charge  of  a  greenhouse  all 
on  their  OAvn.  and  Av’en  dressed  ui>  of  a  Saterday  ni’t  they  ’ardly 
kneAv  Jim.  Some  of  ’em  took  to  gardenin’  all  right,  and  others 
miaht  ha’  saved  their  five  pounds ;  but  I’ve  often  wmndered  hoAV 
th’  ’ead  gardener  earned  his  inonevn  If  they  larnt  anythin’  in  th’ 
kitchen  garden  I  reckon  that  I  did  th’  teachin’,  and  once  wen  I 
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mildly  suggested  somethin’  reAvard  I  avos  informed  that  th’ 
receeA'in’  0’  premiums  aaos  one  o’  the’  priAuleges  of  a  ’ead 
gardener’s  position.  Wot  I  say  is,  that  if  it  ’ud  ’a  bin  any 
loAA'erin’  o’  th’  gardenin’  perfession  for  me  to  receeve  any  o’  th’ 
preemium,  I  think  I  might  ha’  be’n  given  credit  for  some  0’  th’ 
tooterin’,  and  I  say  the  .same  for  my  feller  kitchen  garden  men 
of  similar  expeerience. 

My  contenshion  is,  Mr.  Heditor,  that  a  kitchen  garden  man 
ain’t  a  hordinary  labourer.  Th’  ’ead  gardener  may  be  a  good 
Avegetabel  groAver,  or  he  may  not ;  but  th’  responsibility  0’  th’ 
kitchen  garden  man  reinains.  Wen  he  goes  ’ome  o’  night  he  may 
leave  his  wmrk  behind  him  ;  but  he  can  nivver  resine  himself  to 
th’  arms  o’  morpheus  and  re.st  his  ’ead  on  th’  pillar  Avi’out 
Avonderin’  wether  slugs  are  makin’  themselves  fat  on  th’  seedlin’s  ' 
as  he’s  pricked  out  that  day,  or  AA’hether  th’  blite  ain’t  settlin’  ’is 
Potaters.  Agen,  it  falls  to  ’is  un’appy  lot  to  keep  th’  peace 
atAveen  cook  an’  ’ead  garden’r,  and,  in  short,  to  be  the  real 
motive  poAver  that  keeps  th’  kitchen  garden  macheen  a-runnin’ 
smoothly. 

We’ll  say  that  eighteen  shillins’  a  Aveek  is  th’  average  wage 
for  a  kitchen  garden  man,  Avhich  no  one  can  say  is  a  prinsely 
sum,  though,  mind  you,  I  ain’t  complaining  about  AA’ages.  Credit’s  • 
the  thing  I’m  plumping  for  ju.st  noAv,  credit  for  a  class  o’  men  as 
is  largely  responsible  for  th’  teachin’  o’  young  gardeners  and 
releevin’  ’em’  o’  much  anxiety  Aven  they’re  matoored,  an’  if  I 
raise  my  voice  on  behalf  o’  my  feller  Avorkers  it  ain’t  done  in  a 
conten.shious  spirit  :  all  we  Avant  is  fair  do’s  and  no  favour,  but 
there,  I  hear  a  meshured  footstep  on  the  cobbled  stones  as  leads 
to  th’  front  door  o’  my  domestick  establishment.  It’s  th’  missus 
returnin’  from  th’  mother’s  meetin’,  so  I’ll  stop  as  she’s  sure  to 
have  a  fcAv  choice  bits  o’  gossip  for  me  Avhen  she  gets  in.  Mothers’ 
meetins  is  rare  places  for  news. 

- - 

Violets,  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France. 


“  The  most  beautiful  single  Violet,”  says  the  author  of  “  Sweet 
Violets  and  Pansies,”  “  is  undoubtedly  that  named  Princess  of 
Wales.”  This  variety  is  a  very  vigorous  groAver,  good  for  the 
open  border,  and  should  bo  alloAved  plenty  of  space  for  its  large 
leaves  to  develop,  3ft  each  way  being  none  too  much  for  the 
young  plants  in  spring,  for  they  need  it  all  (if  generously  treated) 
ere  the  time  for  planting  arrives  in  September.  They  may  be 
pHced  into  stout,  drip-proof  frames,  or  in  open-air  beds,  but  the 
frames  are  preferable.  Pot  culture  is  not  so  generally  resorted 
to.  It  is  of  service  to  the  “small  man,”  Avhose  accommodation 
is  so  limited  that  he  must  seek  variety  in  ways  that  are  econo- 
;  mical,  or  for  large  gardens  Avhere  pot  Violets  are  sought  after. 
Young  plants  may  either  be  potted  into  large  pots  right  away 
in,  April,  or  lifted*  and  potted  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  after-treatment  being  such  as  ensures  the  coolest  possible 
conditions,  and,  also,  the  avoidance  of  dampness,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  least  suspicion  of  dryness ;  and  the  plants  must  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  full  light.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  be  Avithin  a  fcAv  inches  of  the  glass,  though  in  frame-cuPure 
this  is  advisable.  The  Sweet  Violet  requires  a  perfectly  pure 
atmosphere. 

Princess  of  Wales  Avas  introduced  a  feAv  years  ago  from  Hyeres. 
The  floAver  is  almost  Pan.sy-like  in  size  and  appearance,  of  a  lovely 
blue,  and  both  .strongly  and  SAveetly  scented.  The  stems  are  often 
12in  long,  and  if  there  is  space  for  only  one  Violet  in  the  garden. 
Princess  of  Wales  should  be  chosen. 

Some  keen  groAvers  of  Violets  have  objected  to  the  rampant 
leafage  of  this  variety,  and  its  unnecessarily  long  stalks,  but  Avhile 
La  France,  for  instance,  is  neater  and  tidier,  it  does  not  throAv 
so  many  floAvors,  and,  of  course,  that  is  not  Avhat  is  desired.  As  a 
pot  Violet,  none  Avill  beat  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Brother- 
ston,  in  a  note  to  tiie  Journal,  page  3G,  July  10,  1902,  says  that 
it  floAvers  Avith  him  in  pots  during  the  summer  (June  and  July). 
In  the  note  referred  to,  he  adds:  “In  addition  to  floAvering  so 
late,  it  is  possible,  by  alloAving  the  runners  to  groAV  after  the 
plants  have  been  housed  in  autumn,  to  secure  a  secorid  crop  of 
blooms  from  these,  -floAvers  being  produced  from  the  axils  of  each 
leaf.”  We  Avould  Avelcome  short  notes  on  Violets  at  this  sea.son. 

The  second  variety  (and  Avliich  is  figured  about  half  natural 
size),  is  also  deliciou.sly  fragrant,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  The 
floAvars  are  over  an  inch  across.  Some  groAvers,  of  course,  favour 
this  in  preference  to  the  other.  It  also  makes  a  good  pot  or  frame 
variety,  and  is  very  generally  groAvn. 

Th'e  inclusion  of  Violet  classes  at  Avinter  exhibitions  is  very 
commendable,  and  at  the  small  shoAVS  frequently  held  by  mutual 
improvement  societies,  the  Violet  generally  receives  attention. 

- - - r 

The  golden-orange  and  the  crimson  varieties  of  C'elosia 
pyramidalis  are  ahvays  used  to  grand  account  mixedly  in  borders 
by  themselves  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  edging  is  of  mossy  Saxifraga. 
A  bed  of  Lilium  speciosum  album  is  choice,  and  the  mixed  beds  of 
foliage  and  floAvering  plants  are  at  all  times  beautiful. 

■ 
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Notes  on  Hardy  Plants. 


Primula  frondosa. 

Some  time  a<fo  I  drew  attention  to  the  tine  Primula  rosea,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  our  hardy  Primulas.  The  one  I  desire  now  to 
notice  is  very  different  in  its  attractions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  what 
we  can  call  a  showy  flower,  but  one  which  has  yet  many  points  of 
beauty  to  commend  it.  It  is,  how’ever,  mentioned  as  being  linked 
to  P.  rosea,  not  closely  botanically,  but  by  reason  of  its  doing  well 
under  almost  similar  conditions.  Ndt  that  it  requires  so  much 
moisture,  for  it  is  more  accommodating,  and  will  thrive  and  flower- 
well  in  a  drier  position,  especially  if  shaded. 

I  find,  however,  that  it  is  more  vigorous,  increases  more  freely, 
and  flowers  better  when  in  a  place  where  its  roots  are  constantly  wet, 
such  as  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  stream,  where  the  moisture  is  always 
in  contact  with  its  roots.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  its  likings 
in  this  respect  by  seeing  a  group  in  the  rock  garden  at  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  where  the  plants  which  were  most  shaded 
from  the  sun  were  the  most  vigorous.  A  desire,  also,  to  test  an 
impression  growing  in  my  mind,  that  the  farinose  Primulas  preferred 
more  moisture  than  the  others,  led  to  testing  this  pretty  little 
Balkan  Primrose  in  a  sunny  position  on  the  margin  of  one  of  my 
Water  Lily  pools.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  large 
plant  now  there  being  finer  than  one  in  a  shaded  border  which  is 
comparatively  well  drained  arwi  free  from  standing  moisture.  One 
desires,  however,  to  state  that  the  experiments  with  the  farinose 
Primulas  are  not  yet  exhaustive  enough  to  confirm  or  refute  the  idea 
that  all  like  so  much  moisture,  although  P.  frondosa  certainly  does. 

Primula  frondosa  is,  as  one  would  think,  very  properly  included 
in  the  section  Farinosie  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Pax,  in  his  exhaustive 
monograph  of  the  genus  Primula,  of  which  a  good  English  transla¬ 
tion  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  English-speaking  admirers  and 
students  of  the  genus.  It  is  thus  classed  along  with  the  following 
species — involucrata,  sibirica,  pumilio,  egalliccensis,  Olgse,  longiflora, 
scotica,  stricta,  and  farinosa.  It  is  very  liberally  supplied  with  a 
white  farina,  which  not  only  covers  with  a  beautiful  silvery  whiteness 
the  under  part  of 
the  leaves,  but 
generally  extends, 
though  less  plenti¬ 
fully,  over  the 
petioles,  a  portion 
of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  and  the  mid¬ 
rib.  The  stems 
and  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  are  also 
covered  with  this 
flour-like  farina. 

The  flowers 
themselves  are  in¬ 
dividually  small, 
but  are  fairly  nu¬ 
merous.  They  are 
called  blue,  I  ob¬ 
serve,  in  one  work, 
but  one  cannot  say 
that  they  are  any¬ 
thing  but  purple 
or  purple-rose. 

The  leaves,  which 
are,  as  the  specific 
name  of  frondosa 
would  indicate, 
numerous,  are 
narrowed  to  the 
petioles,  and  ob¬ 
long  or  lanceolate. 

The  plant,  as 
grown  in  Edin- 
biu'gh  and  that  in 
my  own  garden, 
agree  with  the 
work  of  Dr.  Pax, 
already  referred 
to,  and  also  with 
Widner’s  Die  Eu- 
ropaischen  Arten 
der  Gatlung  Primula,  a  very  complete  account  of  the  European 
Primulas,  but  differing  in  the  names  of  its  classes  from  Dr.  Pax’s, 
P.  frondosa  and  others  being  classed  under  the  section  Aleuritia. 

This  season  P.  frondosa  has  come  earlier  into  bloom  than  usual, 
but  its  flowers  generally  open  here  during  the  month  of  April.  It  is 
a  pleasing  little  Primrose,  peculiar  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
perfectly  hardy  with  us. 

Veronica  virginica. 

Veronicas  are  notoriously  difficult  to  name  with  any  certainty, 
and  the  herbaceous  section  presents  fully  as  many  difficulties  as  any 


other,  especially  seeing  that  these  plants  vary  much  from  seeds  and 
hybridise  freely.  In  the  case  of  Veronica  virginica,  we  liave,  how¬ 
ever,  one  which  is  very  distinct  and  easily  identilied  by  those  wh.o 
have  seen  it  once  or  twice.  It  has,  indeed,  been  separated  by  some 
botanists  from  the  genus  Veronica,  and  has  shared  with  another 
A'eronica  the  jiossession  of  that  called  Leptandra.  NuUall  being  the 
authority  for  the  distinction.  The  great  “  Index  Kewensis  ’  follow.s 
Linnaeus  in  calling  it  Veronica  virginica,  but  we  find  that  Britton  and 
Brown  in  their  valuable  “Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada,’’  follow  Nuttall  and  describe  it  as  Leptandra 
virginica.  AVhatcver  the  ultimate  decision  of  botanists,  we  may 
well  for  garden  purposes  content  ourselves  with  the  old  and  fainili.ar 
name,  for  it  is  a  Veronica  to  all  intents  and  pmrposes,  and  so  easily 
identified  that  there  is  no  gain  by  giving  it  generic  rank. 

Veronica  virginica  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  herba¬ 
ceous  species,  and  is  a  really  handsome  plant  w-hen  occupiying  an 
isolated  position  in  the  border  or  associated  with  dwarfer  pfiants,  so 
that  its  handsome  p^ropjortions  and  its  fine  verticillate  foliage  can  be 
fully  displayed.  Even  before  it  flowers  it  is  admired  for  its  habit, 
and  when  the  tall  stems,  decorated  wdth  their  fine  serrulated  leaves, 
are  surmounted  by  the  fine  spikes  of  flowers,  the  whole  effect  is 
striking  in  the  extreme,  especially  when  the  pilant  is  a  well  grown 
one,  and  reaches  a  height  of  G,  7,  or  even  8  feet  in  height. 

The  colour  of  the  typ:)e  is  often  described  as  white,  but  it  is 
frequently  bluish  in  its  native  habitats,  which  are  in  meadow’s,  moist 
woods,  and  thickets  throughout  a  great  part  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Some  nice  varieties  have  been  raised, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  ornamental  I  have  seen  was  raised 
or  selected  by  Rev.  0.  Wolley-Dod  at  Edge.  I  have  practically  dis¬ 
carded  the  others  in  favour  of  this  one,  which  has  fine  spiikes  of  lilac- 
blue  flow’ers. 

One  advantage  of  this  Veronica  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
easily  cultivated  as  to  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  though,  of  course,  it 
attains  more  impressive  stature  when  growing  in  a  strong  and  moist 
one.  In  the  ordinary  border  it  is  not  always  pDOssible  to  give  it  .as 
much  moisture  as  it  would  like,  but  there  it  ought  to  be  well  manured 
with  farmyard  or  stable  manure,  and  have  also  humic  matter. 

For  wild  gar¬ 
dening  it  is  well 
adapted,  but  the 
timely  staking  it 
may  require  in 
exposed  places  is  . 
not  alw’ays  in¬ 
formal  enough  in 
appearance  for 
this  form  of  gar¬ 
dening  in  its 
highest  phases. 
There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Ve¬ 
ronica  virginica, 
as  it  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds 
or  increased  by 
division  of  the 
roots  in  spring  or 
autumn.  The 
beet  forms  should 
be  propagated  by 
the  latter  method, 
but  cuttings  of 
young  grow’ths  in 
spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  can  also  be 
readily  struck, 
especially  if  a 
gentle  heat  is  at 
command.  Like 
many  other  plants 
this  Veronica  has 
its  ‘‘popular” 
names.  One  of 
these  is  “  Culver’s 
Root,’’  but  it  has 
also  been  known 
as  “  Black  Root,” 
and  as  Culver’s 
Physic. — S.  Aknott.  [A  short  notice  on  other  of  the  herbaceous 
Veronicas  appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  page  "riti.] 

Plant  Perfumes. 

The  perfumes  of  certain  flowers  affect  the  digestion  or  breathing, 
or  cause  dizziness,  and  even  fainting  fits.  V.anilla  is  .troublesome  to 
many,  so  is  the  white  floiver  of  the  Ligustrum  japonieum,  and  the 
Pittosporum.  The  Tuberose,  .Jasmine,  and  lake  are  objectionable  to 
some.  The  Datura  arboreseens  makes  people  drowsy.  'Tins  action  of 
flowers  is  due  to  the  scent,  and  is  distinct  from  the  influence  of  pollen, 
which  produces  hay  fever. 


Violet,  La  France,  in  a  pot.  H  nat.  size). 
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Modern  Progress  in  Horticulture." 


“  There  never  was  a  period  when  the  .science  of  gardening  was 
so  universally  and  so  ardently  cultivated  as  it  is  at  present.” 
This  statement  is  as  true. to-day  as  it  was  when  Speedily  wrote 
it  in  the  preface  of  his  celebrated  treati.se  on  the  Grape  Vine, 
published  in  ]790 — over  a  century  ago.  We  must  never  forget, 
however,  that  individual  opinions  are  apt  to  be  rosy  or  drab, 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  position  or  circumstance  in  which 
the  individual  wlio  expresses  them  is  placed  for  the  time  being. 
Environment  influences  men’s  judgment,  a.s  it  also  does  many 
other  things.  The  liighest  point  to  which  any  art  or  craft  can 
rise  is  not  altogether  expressed  by  the  highest  and  best  results 
attained  by  any  one  gifted,  individual,  or  even  by  a  small  set  of 
individuals,  but  rather  by  the  highest  average  excellence  attained 
by  the  whole  community.  When  we  try  to  judge  of  horticultural 
progress,  we  must  be  clear  as  to  what  the  main  premises  really 
mean.  We  may  also  ask  if  garden  progress  has  risen  all  along 
the  main  trunk  or  line,  or  whether  some  particular  branches 
have  not  been  improved  and  elevated  to  a  higher  standard  than 
others. 

Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  upward  progress  in  all  ways, 
however  great,  has  really  been  Ic.s.s  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  what  many  call  progress  is  rather  a  wider  diffusion  or 
outspreading  of  good  culture.  In  a  word,  we  have  probably  a 
hundred  good  gardens  to-day  for  every  ten  good  gardens  of  fifty 
years  ago,  this  increase  being  due  to  improved  trade,  better 
education,  and  other  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  richest 
people  in  England  to-day  are  not  all  aristocrats  and  landlord.s, 
and  many  of  our  best  present-day  gardens  really  belong  to 
merchants  and  others  connected  with  our  manufactures  and 
export  or  import  trade.  When  we  look  at  the  particular  branches 
of  horticulture  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  stable  :  everything 
is  in  a  transition  stage  as  the  years  go  by.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  best  for  horticulture  that  fashion  and  taste.s,  or  hobbies, 
should  thms  change  from  time  to  time.  It  brings  into  focus 
new  things,  new  interests,  and  affords  opportunities  for  new  and 
able  men  of  all  classes.  In  the  garden  there  are  certain  products 
that  nearly  all  must  have,  .such  as  fruit  and  vegetables  and  hardy 
flowers:  and  then  there  are  things  which  middle-class  people 
uun/  have,  ending  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  with  horticultural 
luxuries  which  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  grow  or  otherwise 
obtain. 

In  ‘exotic  flower  culture  especially,  change  has  been  and  is 
.still  rife.  Gone  are  the  huge  and  more  or  less  complete  collec¬ 
tions  from  most,  if  not  actually  all,  large  nurserie.s,  because  they 
are  no  longer  popular  in  private  gardens — Ericas,  Cape  Pelar- 
gonia,  Ferns,  hard-wooded  plants  from  the  Cape  and  Australia, 
and  many  other  special  things.  ‘‘Bedding-out”  is  much 
modified,  and  the  growth  of  elephantine  exhibition  plants  has 
nearly  ended  to-day.  Even  the  .so-called  “  florist’s  flowers  ”  as 
fltirisf’s  flowers  are  on  the  wane;  so  also  with  hybrid  ijerpetual 
or  ‘‘  show  Roses,”  .so-called,  and  many  other  once  poirular  things. 

Of  course  these  things  still  exist,  and  the  best  of  them  are 
often  grown  far  more  largely  than  before,  but  not  for  exhibition 
purposes.  In  a  word,  gardening  has  been,  and  is,  very  largely 
influenced  to-day  by  a  deep  and  healthy  and  much  broader  public 
taste  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  C’ultivated  and  artistic 
people  do  not  like  to  see  show  Roses  and  Chrysanthemum.s  stuck 
hard  and  fast  into  stiff  wooden  boxes,  nor  Pansies  and  Carnations 
in  paper  collars  to-day.  We  can  most  of  us  remember  how  the 
late  John  Gib.son,  of  Battersea  Park,  modified  the  bedding-out 
arrangements  there  by  what  has  since  been  called  sub-tropical 
gardening.  Then  we  had  the  still  exi.sting  change  in  favour  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  rock  or  Alpine  flowers. 

The  Narcissus  hobby,  again,  has  occupied  attention  for  years, 
and  still  exists,  even  if  perhaps  a  little  less  fervently -than  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  Iris,  the  Paeony,  and  the  Viola  have  had  and 
retain  popularity,  just  as  did  the  Auricula,  the  herbaceous  Phlox, 
the  Hollyhock,  the  Anemone,  the  Ranunculus,  the  Pansy,  and 
the  florist’s  Tulip  before  them.  We  had  hardy  wild  gardening 
as  an  improvement  on  half-hardy  sub-tropical  bedding,  and  now 
many  are  practically  expressing  a  taste  for  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  for  Bamboos;  indeed,  the  Bainboo  garden,  or  “  Bam- 
booscry,”  the  pergola,  the  water-garden  for  choice  coloured 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  morraine  bed  or  border 
seem  present-day  rivals,  of  the  pinetum  and  the  wire  temple 
roseries  of  other  days.  We  have  had  a  Sweet  Pea  and  a  Dahlia 
revival,  and  now  that  Daffodils,  excepting  the  best,  of  course, 
are  on  the  wane,  we  are  to  have  the  Garden  Tulip  as  a  coming 
flower. 

Plants  of  to-day  mu.st  be  decorative  or  both  beautiful  and 
u.seful  selections,  and  not  merely  formal  or  curious  coUcctions, 
and,  as  often  happened  in  the  past,  both  difficult  and  expen.sive 
to  cultivate.  Owners  of  gardens  to-day  do  not  emulate  the 
botanical  gardens,  as  did  those  at  Woburn,  Chatsworth,  or 
Knowsley  in  days  agone ;  and  for  this  very  reason  our  botanic 


•  A  paper  re.ad  before  the  Horticultur.xl  Club,  London,  by  F.  \V.  Burhi  Ige, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.  Printed  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


gardens,  with  their  full  collections,  hold  an  interest  for  us  now 
that  they  scarcely  ever  held  since  the  early  history  of  botanical 
gardening  began.  Selections  useful  and  beautiful  versus  collec¬ 
tions  curious  and  rare  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Very  few 
country  gentlemen  now  ever  think  of  planting  a  “pinetum,”  as 
so  many  did  fifty  or  more  years  ago ;  and  still  the  best  of 
Conifers  are  sold  in  much  larger  numbers  to-day  than  ever 
before.  This  eclectic  taste  is  true  of  other  things.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  to-day  better  and  more  catholic  tastes  at  work, 
and  f/ie  niaiij/  have  now  acquired  the  taste  for  planting  and 
gardening  formerly  confined  to  the  few.  Even  the  poorest 
cottagers  and  allotment  labourers  to-day  may  possess  a  bit  of 
garden  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

Amongst  the  mo.st  potent  factors  of  change  and  progress  in 
nursery  management,  so  far  as  imported  Orchids,  bulb.s,  &c.,  are 
concerned,  have  been  the  public  or  auction  .sales  held  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns.  The 
expenses  and  risks  of  collecting  abroad  and  the  lowering  of  prices 
consequent  on  competition  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent, 
as  combined  with  the  effects  of  auction  sales,  have  revolutionised 
the  nursery  trade  formerly  done  in  these  exotics  and  other 
plants.  The  price  of  all  nursery  .stock  is  lowered  sooner  or  later 
by  auction  sale.s;  but  in  the  case  of  trees  aird  shrubs,  hardy 
plants,  and  Dutch  flower  roots  the  effects  are  not  so  apparent, 
as  the  wide,spread  public  demand  is  so  enormous.  In  the  case 
of  Orchids,  however,  for  which  ^the  demand  is  comparatively 
limited,  the  effect.s  were  more  immediately  seen.  As  a  con- 
secj[uenc6  Orchid  collecting  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  import  expressly  for  sales  by  auction,  and  one  result  has 
been  that  those  who  can  pay  for  glass  houses  and  fuel,  and  afford 
the  neces.sary  attention  and  labour,  may  grow  Orchids  if  they 
care  to  do  so.  An  enorumus  influx  of  new  and  beautiful  home- 
raised  seedlings  and  hybrid  Orchids  is  another  result  that  has 
been  encouraged  b.y  auction  sales.  In  other  words,  new  Orchids 
are  now  being  raised  by  the  thousand  under  glass  roofs  beneath 
an  English  .sky.  In  this  way  the  nurseryman  can  protect  himself 
and  his  creations. 

Good  and  beautiful  as  is  the  best  of  professional  gardening  in 
private  places  and  nursery  gardens,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  greatest  ujiward  horticultural  progress  has  been  made  of  late 
y'ears  in  market  gardens,  and  especially  those  in  which  large 
areas  are  covered  with  glass,  and  having  all  the  modern  “  re¬ 
sources  of  civilisation  ”  in  the  shape  of  appliances  for  hastening, 
retarding,  or  otherwise  gi’owing  and  utilising  finits,  vegetables, 
and  decorative  plants  and  flowers.  These  glass-roofed  market 
nurseries  exi.<t  near  all  our  large  towns,  and  they  extend  fi’om 
the  Landis  End  to  John  o’  Groats.  I  never  look  over  one  of 
those  extensive  glass-roofeid  gardens^ — like  Rochford’s  at  Old 
Turnford — without  saying  to  myself  that  the  demands  of  Covent 
Garden  and  other  large  markets  have  led  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  of  horticultural  perfection,  both  practical  and 
economic,  ever  .'<een  in  British  horticulture. 

We  all  know  the  dictum  of  Adam  Smith,  who,  in  writing  his 
celebrated  “Wealth  of  Nations”  in  1776,  said  market  gardening 
was  a  poor  calling,  because  nearly  all  persons  able  to  purchase 
garden  produce  were  also  able  to  grow  their  own  supplies.  This 
was  probably'  quite  true  at  the  time,  but  the  growth  of  largo 
towns  and  manufactures,  the  increase  of  population,  &c.,  have 
altered  things,  and  to-day,  not  only  is  there  a  good  open  market 
for  edible  garden  produce  gi’own  in  England,  but  for  iniported 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  to  the  annual  value  of  many 
millions  of  pounds  as  well.  To  grow  all  our  own  cereals,  meat, 
and  milk  irroducts,  and  even  our  own  poultry,  eggs,  and  honey, 
may  be  impossible' — I  do  not  say  it  really  is  so,  but  we  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  grow'  a  far  larger  pi'oportion  of  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  than  w'e  now  do. 

High  and  able  as  is  the  cultivation  in  our  best  of  private 
gardens  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  to  the  market 
gardeners  that  we  .shall  have  to  look  for  the  greatest  success  in 
British  horticultural  practice  and  methods.  The  reasons  are 
many,  but  the  main  point  is  that  gardening  is  in  mo.st  private 
places  a  matter  of  taste:  the  personal  equation  of  the  owners 
comes  in  largely,  likes  and  dislikes  being  many  and  varied.  Many 
private  gardens  having  both  ground.s  and  glass  houses  Aveli 
arranged  may  be  economically'  managed,  but  there  is  often  a 
good  cleal  of  sentiment  connected  with  them,  and  they  are  often 
badly  arranged  and  are  kept  up  just  as  horses  and  hounds,  or 
yachts  and  motor-cars,  and  other  luxuries  are  kept  up,  viz.,  for 
per.sonal  rather  than  for  economic  reasons.  With  the  trade  or 
market  gardener  cultivation  is  purely  an  economical  question, 
and  he  arranges  things  so  as  to  save  labour,  and  he  produces,  not 
what  he  likes  best  himself,  but  that  which  sells  best,  or  the 
things  he  can  grow'  at  least  cost  and  sell  for  most  money. 

(To  be  continued.) 


liselia  autumnalis. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  wrinkled,  ovate,  and  produce  two 
somewhat  linear,  coriaceous  leaves.  Its  rosy-purple  flowers,  nearly 
four  inches  across,  having  a  pale-coloured  or  white  lip,  are  borne  on  an 
erect  long  scape.  Tins  Mexican  species  somewhat  closely  resembles 
L.  crispa.  a  Brazilian  species,  but  is  moi'e  slender  in  all  its  parts. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  A.  Grant,  as  liead  gardener  to  Lady  Price  Fothergill,  Hensol 
Castle,  Pontyelun. 

A  National  Potato  Society. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  Potatoes  tliis 
season,  the  heavy  losses  from  disease,  and  the  importance  of  the  crop, 
a  project  has  been  mooted  for  establishing  a  National  Potato  Society. 

.4  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  December  30,  at  3.0  p.m., 
to  fully  discuss  the  matter. 

Sending  Flowers  to  the  Continent. 

I  have  frequently  heard  of  difficulties  experienced  by  flower 
collectors  abroad  in  posting  plants  or  even  blooms  only  to  friends  in 
England,  and  there  are  countless  tales  of  confiscation  by  custom¬ 
house  officers  in  consequence  of  temporary  regulations  forbidding  the 
practice, because  innocent-looking  parcels  labelled  “flowers,  with  care,” 
too  often  “  contained  contraband  lace.”  The  latest  complaint,  says  a 
writer  in  “  News,”  concerns  flowers  posted  in  England.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  writes ; — In  ease  any  of  my  countrymen  in  England  have  an 
idea  of  sending  over  a  few  flower  roots  as  a  present  to  friends  in 
Germany,  they  may  perhaps  profit  by  the  information  afforded  by  the 
following  account.  A  few  days  back  a  small  box  of  about  a  dozen 
Violet  roots  w'as  sent  over  to  Germany  as  a  present  to  an  English  lady 
who  wanted  a  few  home  flowers  in  her  Avindow  box.  For  this  Is.  3d. 
was  paid  for  postage,  an  explanatory  letter  being  sent  separately.  The 
lady  writes  in  reply : — “  When  the  notice  came  that  there  was  a  parcel 
they  would  not  let  us  have  it,  saying  they  Avould  not  allow  it  to  go  out 
of  the  office,  fearing  an  infectious  disease.  They  informed  us  that  the 
roots  must  either  be  buraed  there  or  sent  back  to  you.  I  asked  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  bring  away  the  little  bit  of  the  lid  on  Avhich  you 
had  Avritten,  and  after  many  serious  head-shakings  they  said  yes,  and 
actually  took  up  the  lid,  brushed  it  well  on  both  sides,  and  bleAV  on  it 
also.”  [Are  really  healthy  plants  forbidden  ? — Ed.] 

Agricultural  Experiments  at  St.  Andrews. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  AndrcAvs  and  East  of  Fife  Farmers’ 
Club  on  Monday,  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  lecturer  on  Agriculture  in  the 
UniA’ersity,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  results  of  the  continuation  of  his 
experimental  Avork  during  the  past  season.  He  had  cultiA’ated  many 
varieties  of  Potatoes  of  his  OAvn  raising,  and  found  extreme  variability 
amongst  seedlings  from  one  and  the  same  fruit,  in  respect  of  form 
and  colour  of  tuber  and  floAver,  length  and  duration  of  stem,  and 
cropping  poAver.  A  good  many  of  the  seedlings  Avere  not  jiroof  against 
disease,  but  the  majority  seemed  disease-resisting.  No  means  had 
been  taken  to  shield  the  varieties  from  attack.  In  a  large  series  of 
crossed  SAvedes,  many  of  the  A’arieties  had  proved  to  be  of  most 
promising  character,  more  especially  those  having  Button’s  Magnum 
Bonum  as  seed  parent.  Visitors  to  the  plots  had  been  much  struck 
Avith  the  uniform  excellence  of  a  cross  betAveen  that  variety  and 
Crimson  King.  The  crosses  betAveen  SAvedes  and  yelloAv  Turnips, 
Avhich  had  floAvered  during  the  past  season,  shoAved  great  diversity  of 
seed-bearing  poAver.  In  certain  of  them,  the  plants  had  refused  almost 
entirely  to  bear  seed,  and  had  consequently  continued  to  branch  and 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  Other  crosses,  hoAvever,  had  produced 
abundance  of  fine  seed,  and  it  Avas  hoped  that  the  veiw  desirable 
intermediate  types  of  roots  shoAvn  by  the  parents  might  be  fixed  and 
perpetuated.  The  hybrid  characters  were  seen  in  the  floAver  and 
capsule  as  Avell  as  in  the  x’oot.  An  elaborate  and  expensive  experi¬ 
ment,  to  test  the  characters  of  hybi’id’Oats  Avhich  Avere  of  much 
interest  in  the  first  generation  last  year,  had  been  seriously  interfered 
Avith  by  the  deploi’able  Aveather  experienced  in  the  past  autumn.  The 
results  so  far  Avorkerl  out  shoAved  that  Oats  Avere  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  Aariation  as  had  been  demonstrated  for  other  self- 
fertilised  plants.  In  conclusion,  illustration  Avere  shoAvn  of  Ergots 
disseminated  by  flies,  and  Finger-and-toe  perpetuated  by  Charlock. 
A  ncAv  disease  of  Potatoes  established  in  Fife  Avas  also  shoAvn.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  loose  corky  tumours  on  the  tubers. — 
(“  Bt.  AndreAvs  Citizen 
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United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

Tlie  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  .4delphi  Terrace,  Btrand,  on  IMonday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  ucav  members  Avere  elected. 
Eight  members  Avere  reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  attention  of 
members  is  particularly  called  to  Rule  14,  a  member  having  just  noAV 
forfeited  his  sick  pay  through  neglecting  to  pay  his  subscriptions 
Avithin  the  limit  of  seven  months. 

Farm  Colonies  for  London’s  Unemployed. 

From  Poplar,  a  district  in  the  north  of  London.  Ave  hear  of  a 
recommendation  to  deal  Avith  unemployed  married  men  Avho  possess 
homes  in  London.  These  homes  are  to  be  maintained  unbroken  if  the 
men  Avill  at  once  go  to  Avork  in  the  country.  Mr.  Crook.s,  M.P.,  says 
plainly,  “  Giving  money  to  men  as  relief  is  pernicious — Avhat  is  Avanted 
is  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  Avage.”  .4  plan  running  on  similar  lines 
receiA'ed  influential  support  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  Bishop  of 
Btepney  Avishes  to  see  a  thousand  married  men  set  to  Avork  on  farm 
colonies  at  Hadleigh,  Lingfield,  and  Osca  Island  ;  and  the  conference 
of  citizens  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  details  for  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  Public  support  should  not  be  Avanting ;  and  if  the  able- 
bodied  men  noAv  in  the  Avorkhouses  are  Avilling  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Avork  on  the  land,  the  result  of  their 
labours  Avill  be  Avatehed  Avith  the  keenest  interest. 

Miniature  Rifle  Clubs.  ’’ 

One  of  the  most  popular  rifle  meetings  of  this  year  Avas  that 
of  the  Society  of  Miniature  Rifle  Clubs,  held  at  the  Ci’ystal 
Palace,  from  March  23  to  April  1.  It  attracted  nearly  3,000 
entries,  and  Avas  a  pronounced  success.  Unfortunately,  Iioaa- 
ever,  the  Council  find  their  funds  so  Ioav  that  they  cannot 
guarantee  a  repetition  of  the  meeting  next  spring.  This  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  seeing  the  importance  noAv  attached  to  rifle  shoot¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  national  defence,  and  the  Council  earnestly 
appeal  for  financial  assistance.  The  Society  is  incorporated 
Avith  that  of  tlie  “  Working  Men’s  Rifle  Clubs.”  Those  Avho  can 
assist  it  should  send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Secretai-y,  Society 
of  Miniature  Rifle  Clubs,  17,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Baron  Sir]  Henry  Sebroder  and  “the  Hall.” 

Baron  Schroder  Avrites “  The  neAV  hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society — so  anxiously  desired  by  the  FelloAvs — is  noAv  in  course  of 
erection,  and  Avill,  the  Council  hopes,  be  completed  for  use  by  mid¬ 
summer  next.  The  total  cost  of  the  hall,  offices,  library,  Ac.,  including 
furniture,  Avill  be  about  £40,000,  and  the  Council,  of  Avhich  I  am  a 
member,  are  most  anxious  to  open  the  building  free  of  debt.  ToAvards 
this  sum  £23,000  has  been  contributed,  of  Avhieh  no  less  than  £8,471 
has  been  given  by  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Society.  There  thus 
remains  a  balance  of  £17,000  still  to  be  raised.  At  px-esent  only  about 
one  in  ten  of  the  Fellows  has  contributed  to  the  building  fund.  In 
the  hope  that  the  others  Avill  see  their  Avay  to  do  so  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  this  appeal.  If  every  FelloAV  Avould  kindly  forward  a  con¬ 
tribution — some  giving  more  and  some  less — the  desired  object  Avould 
be  attained,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Council  on  this  point  at  an  end. — 
J.  H.  W.  Schroder,  145,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.” 

Autumn  Flowers  at  Oakbrook,  Sheffield. 

P’or  the  past  fcAv  weeks  the  gardener  at  Oakbx’ook,  Mr.  P.  Massey, 
has  had  such  a  shoAv  of  bloom  that  he  may  Avell  feel  some  sense  of 
pride  in.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  Avas  a  magnificent  batch  of 
Calanthes,  some  spikes  liaA-ing  50  floAvers,  Avith  others  to  folloAV ;  and 
Avith  the  pots  disposed  amongst  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  they  had  a 
gx’and  effect.  We  also  noticed  Poinsettias,  and  a  noble  piece  of 
Eueharis,  with  some  50  or  60  flowers.  A  notable  feature  is  also  Avhat 
may  be  termed  a  truly  royal  display  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
There  are  scores  of  plants  in  foux’-ineh  and  five-inch  pots,  and  in 
varioxxs  stages  of  advancement,  producing  a  veritable  blaze  of  colour, 
these  alone  x-epaying  one  for  a  visit.  The  gx-and  collection  of  Crotons 
.is  again  deserving  of  notice ;  for  colour,  style,  and  Aariety  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  district.  Particularly  noticeable  are 
tAvo  gx-and  specimens  of  Leedsi.  The  eonserA-atory,  too,  is  a  mass  of 
flowers.  The  roof  is  profusely  adorned  Avith  Coboea  scandens  vai’iegata, 
and  below  are  Cypx-ipediums,  Narcissi,  BouA-ax-dias  (a  grand  lot). 
Salvias,  and  Chrysanthemums  in  all  A’arieties  and  colours^  Avhile  in  a 
cool  house  there  is  a  very  large  batch  of  Cyclamens  to  folloAV-oix  for 
a  succession  of  blooms.  These  are  such  that  no  one  could  Avish  better. 
The  profusion  of  floAvers  that  they  are  noAv  throwing  assures  one  that 
it  Avill  be  a  distinct  ti’cat  to  see  them  later  on. — W.  L. 
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New  Incurved  Varieties. 


Desirable  additions  to  tlie  incurved  section  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  nowadaj^s  of  sucli  rare  occurrence,  that  when  a  really  meri¬ 
torious  variety  is  introduced  it  is  certain  of  a  wann  welcome. 
The  following  I  can  recommend  to  anj'  cultivator  with  even  a 
limited  collection. 

George  W.  Matthew  has  a  bronze  yellow  base  with  a  clean 
amber  yellow  centre.  The  petals  under  some  methods  of  culture 
are  a  trifle  loose. 

Mrs.  W.  Higgs  in  colour  is  silvery  pink,  faintly  margined  with 
rase.  The  full  sized  blooms  are  solid  and  of  perfect  form,  quite 
a  promising  variety.  William  Higgs  has  massive  proportions, 
building  up  a  full  globular  flower.  In  colour  it  is  golden  fawn. 

Ml'S.  Barnard  Hankey  in  colour  is  chestnut  with  a  deep  red 
suffusion  and  .stripe.  It  is  a  massive  deeply  built  flower  of  excel¬ 
lent  proportion.  Miss  E.  Seward  is  a  promising  addition,  the 
somewhat  narrow  pointed  florets  incurve  perfectly.  The  colour  is 
pleasing — bronze  base  with  a  rich  yellow  centre.  • 

Miss  A.  Dighton  has  exceptionally  long  nao’ov/  florets  which 
incurve  perfectly.  For  an  incurved  variety  it  is  extra  large. 
The  colour  is  pleasing — primrose  yellow.  Mrs.  Frank  Hannaford 
is  best  described  as  a  much  improved  Major  Bonnaffon. 

C.  Blick  I  look  upon  as  too  much  like  a  Japanese  in  every 
way.  Its  proper  position  is  undoubtedly  with  the  incurving 
Japanese  section.  The  petals  are  too  long,  loose,  and  incurve  too 
irregidarly  to  belong  to  the  incurved  section.  The  colour  is 
pleasing — piidc,  faintly  striped  Avith  purple. 

'Mrs.  C.  J.  Mee,  should  be  in  the  same  category,  rose  lilac. 
May  Phillips  in  colour  has  a  rose  base  Avith  cream  yelloAv  centre. 
The  florets  are  narroAv,  incurving  thoroughly,  making  a  full,  large 
floAver,  in  cA'ery  Avay  satisfactory.  The  King  is  most  peculiar  in 
colour — ^slate,  Avith  a  purple  suffusion.  The  petals  are  closely 
built,  forming  a  deep  floAver. — E.  Molyneux. 

New  Japanese  Varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  has  pointed  petals,  semi-reflexed,  in  colour  it 
is  rose,  lined  Avith  terra-cotta,  Avith  a  golden  reverse.  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  although  not  absolutely  neAV,  is  not  so  Avell  known 
as  its  merits  deserve.  The  medium  sized  flat  florets  droop  grace¬ 
fully,  building  up  a  full  solid  bloom.  The  colour  is  quite  pleas¬ 
ing — rose  pink. 

George  LaAvrence  has  long  narroAv  drooping  florets.  In  colour  it 
is  orange,  suffused  and  lined  Avith  bright  terra-cotta,  golden 
reverse. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Yallis  is  quite  one  of  the  finest  of  neAV  introduc¬ 
tions.  The  florets  are  extra  long,  droop  gracefully,  and  form  a 
massive  flower  fully  8in  deep.  The  colour  is  decided  crimson, 
suffused  Avith  apricot  yellow,  Avith  a  golden  bronze  reverse. 

Florence  Penford  belongs  to  the  incurving  type  of  Japanese. 
The  medium  sized  florets  incurA'c  closely.  In  colour  it  is  amber, 
Avith  light  bronze  stripes  and  a  rose  suffusion. 

Bose  Portevine  has  short  broad  petals  of  a  charming  soft  rose 
colour.  SouA'enir  de  Pere  C'alvat  is  pleasing  in  colour — soft  pink, 
Avith  rose  and  cream  suffusion.  ■  ■ 

Countess  of  Arran  has  strap  shaped  florets  building  up  a  flower 
fully  9in  in  diameter.  The  colour  is  attractive^ — soft  purple, 
deepening  at  the  edge. 

Countess  of  HarroA\by.  The  florets  are  long,  semi-drooping, 
Avith  tAvisted  points.  The  colour  is  effect ive—Avhite,  Avith  a  soft 
rose  suffusion  and  defined  edging  of  same. 

Phillipe  du  Cros  is  of  medium  size,  a  capital  decorative 
Amriety.  The  narroAv  florets  are  chestnut  red  on  the  surface,  Avith 
a  flush  of  yelloAv.  The  re\'erse  is  gold. 

Lady  Mai'y  Couzcns  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Barkley  in  style  of 
floAAer  ;  the  florets  are  not  so  Avide  as  in  that  A-ariety.  The  colour 
is  quite  distinct — rose,  mottled  Avhite. 

W.  Preece  is  rich  yelloAV  in  colour,  Avith  closely  incurving 
florets.  Fairy  Wreath  AAas  raised  by  Mr.  Cb  Shea,  and  is  most 
pleasing  in  its  colour — soft  cream,  Avith  stripes  and  flushes  of 
rose.  The  semi-drooping  florets  are  broad  and  flat. 

F.  J.  Taggart  belongs  to  the  hirsute  or  hairy  section  of 
Japanese.  Tlie  rich  yelloAv  colour  is  very  attractive. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Paige  belongs  to  the  incurving  section  of 
Japanese,  and  is  an  improA’ement  upon  Mons.  Debrie — Avarm  pink 
in  colour. 

Dora  Stevens  favours  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  in  formation.  The 
floi'ets,  hoAVPver,  are  a  trifle  narroAver.  In  colour  it  is  rose  terra¬ 
cotta,  Avith  bold  reAmrse.  A  full  promising  A'ariety. 


Dora  Payne  is  a  sport  from  Miss  Lucy  Evans,  and  a  promising 
variety  too.  The  floAvers  are  deeply  built,  with  medium  sized 
florets.  The  colour  is  distinct  and  pleasing— rosy  cerise. 

Lady  Cranston.  This  is  indeed  a  decided  acquisitimi  to  an 
already  long  list  of  varieties.  It  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley  ; 
the  florets  are  fully  Gin  long,  some  lin  Avide  ;  they  droop  in  a 
graceful  manner  forming  a  grand  bloom.  The  colour  is  pleasing 
faint  rose  in  the  centre,  gradually  fading  to  Avhite  at  the  tips.— 
E.  Molyneux. 


The  ColcMcums  or  Meadovi  Saffrons. 


Just  as  hardy  Cyclamens  are  greatly  overlooked  by  many  Avho 
have  charge  cf  outdoor  grounds,  so,  too,  are  the  autumn  and 
Avinter-floAA'ering  MeadoAA'  Saffrons — the  so-called  Autumn 
Crocuses.”  Mr^  Arnott  points  out  hoAv  large  quantities  of  conns 
can  be  cheaply  procured  from  home-soAvn  seeds,  in  the  folloAving 
paragraph,  and  possibly  this  may  induce  an  attempt  in  this 
tion— and  the  Avork,  Ave  can  guarantee,  is  intere-sting.  I  he  best 
planting  season  for  mature  conns  is  August,  and  the  specie,s  A\e 
figure  (C.  autumnale  and  V.  variegatum)  are  tAvo  cf  the  best 
knoAvn  and  handsomest. 


Altliougli  the  raising  of  Colchicums  froin  seeds  is  a  someAvhat 
tedious  process,  seeing  that  one  has  to  wait  three  or  four  yeais 
before  floAvering  conns  are  producedj  it  is  a  cheap  AA’ay  of  securing 
a  stock  of  the  more  expensive  sx>ecies ;  Avhile,  at  thei  same  time 
there  is  alivays  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  valuable  break  from  the 
normal  species.  The  seeds,  if  saA'ed  from  one’s  own  plants,  should 
be  .soAvn  as  soon  as  ripe,  though  they  niay  also  be  kept  until 
spring  if  necessary,  although  practically  a  year  Avill  be  lo*^  by 
this,  unless  they  are  soAvn  early  in  heat,  AA'hich  I  do  not  advise. 
The  seed  pods  siicmld  be  gathered  Avhen  about  ready  to  open,  as  if 
alloAved  to  open  naturally,  some  of  the  seeds  Avill  inevitably  be 
lost.  The  soAvings  may  either  be  made  thinly  in  a  bed  of  soil  under 
a  frame  or  liandlight  ;  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  cold  frame ;  or 
simply  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  last  case  the  seeds  in  ay  bo 
about  half  an  inch  under  the  surface,  but  if  in  shelter  a  little  less 
Avill  suffice.  The  leaves  should  appear  the  spring  after  soAving, 
and,  beyond  giving  plenty  of  air  after  the  seedlings  appear,  and 
Avater,  if  under  glass,  no  other  attention  aauII  be  required. 

When  the  leaA'es  ripen,  an  inch  of  soil  may  be  added.  The 
next  sea.son  the  same  process  may  be  adopted,  but  if  in  pots  or 
pans  the  conns  should  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  die  doAvn.  I  prefer  to  soav  in  the  soil— not  in  pots  or 
pans — and  to  alloAv  the  conns  to  reach  a  floAvering  size  before 
di'sturbance.  Thin  soAving  is  necessary  for  this.  As  a  rule  the 
seedlings  should  never  be  dried  off,  and  a  golden  rule  Avith  the 
Colchicums  is  to  disturb  them  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Unless  a  large  number  of  conns  are  required  it  is  not  worth 
Avhile  to  raise  the  conimon  C.  autumnale  from  seeds,  but  the  finer 
species  Avill  repay  the  trouble. — S.  Aknott. 


Winteu-Floavering  Colchicums. — ‘‘  The  Garden  ”  of  last  Aveek 
had  the  folloAving  notes  by  W.  Irving  : — “  Although  the  majority 
of  the  more  familiar  MeadoAV  Saffrons  floAver  in  the  autumn,  there 
are  a  feAv  exceptions,  and  from  the  countries  of  the  East  we 
get  some  species  Avhich  do  not  bloom  until  Avinter  or  early  spring. 
Belonging  to  this  section  are  the  folloAvinv  three  species,  Avhich  at 
the  present  time  are  in  floAver.  C.  libanoticum  is  found  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  in  Syria.  Resembling  C. 
montanum  in  general  appearance,  it  differs  in  having  broader  and 
shorter  leaA'es  and  yellow  stamens,  and  also  in  its  Avinter-flowering 
character,  C.  montanum  not  floAvering  till  the  spring.  The  tivo 
siiecies  differ  also  in  the  number  of  floAvers  produced  from  each 
conn,  the  latter  liaA'ing  tAvo  to  three  Avith  the  same  number  of 
leaA'es,  Avhile  C.  libanoticum  has  four  to  five  rather  larger  floAvers, 
Avith  broader  segments  and  a  corresponding  number  of  leaves.  The 
floAvers  range  in  colour  from  Avhite  to  iiale  rose.  Conns  of  this 
species  Avere  obtained  from  Palestine  in  1900,  floAvering  the  same 
Avinter.  C.  luteum  comes  from  the  mountains  of  the  extreme  Avest 
of  India,  Avhere  it  is  found  at  an  eleA'ation  of  7,000ft  in  Kashmir 
and  Afghanistan.  This  rare  little  plant  is  unique  in  being  the 
only  yclloAv-floAvered  .siiecies  in  cultivation.  The  size  of  the  large 
conns  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  plant  produced 
above  ground.  About  Sin  to  4in  high,  Avith  a  slender  tube  and 
ovate  perianth  segments,  the  floAvers  are  usually  solitary,  attended 
by  tAvo  linear  strap-shaped  leaves.  Introduced  in  1874.  Under 
the  name  of  C.  Sieheanum  cornis  Avere  received  this  year  from 
Mr.  W.  Siehe,  of  Meraina.  It  is  a  pretty  little  iila'nt  in  the 
Avay  of  the  Hungarian  C.  arenarium,  Avhich  it  resembles  in  stature 
and  in  the  colour  of  its  floAvers.  C.  arenarium  is,  hoAvever,  an 
autumn-floAvering  plant,  the  leaves  not  appearing  till  spring. 
The  present  .species  produces  floAvers  and  leaves  at  the  saine  time  ; 
it  began  to  floAver  this  year  at  the  end  of  November.  The  floAvers 
are  of  a  rich  reddish  pui'ple.” 
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In  sending:  my  contribution  on  National  Economics,  I  depre¬ 
cated  alterations.  Yon  liave  confused  tlie  issues  in  relation  to 
the  1.000  and  30,000  acres.  No  young  fruit  trees  should  ever  be 
planted  in  place  of  old  ones,  nothing  short  of  fresh  acreages  con¬ 
verted  from  arable  or  grass  will  suffice.  Your  editorial  inter¬ 
jection  as  to  Nature  Study  being  taught  liberallv  in  Germany  is  not 
to  the  point.  I  do  not  aim  at  conventionalism  merely,  but  let 
the  young  begin  to  learn  to  know  their  environment  from  a 
couple  of  years  before  that  other  strait-waistcoat — the  three  R’s — 
are  applied.  These  would  be  assimilated  as  in  play  after  the 
preparation  of  their  minds.  In  these  lines  I  prophesy,  Huxley’s 
lines  are  my  lines. — H.  H.  Rasc’hen. 


County  Council  Instructors  in  Horticulture. 

I  see  by  last  week’s  Journal  that  ihe  list  of  the  counties  in 
Ireland  that  liave  instructors  is  not  complete,  as  Kildare  and  one 
or  two  other  counties  have  them.  The  Kildare  Agricultural 
Committee  was  the  first  in  Ireland  to  appoint  an  instructor  (De¬ 
cember,  1901).  Last  year  there  were  five  demonstration  gardens  in 
different  parts  of  county  Kildare,  to  show  the  best  methods  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  and  these  worked  so  well  that  all 
the  counties  having  instructors  have  such  plots  this  jmar.  Again, 
last  year  the  Kildare  committee  bought  fruit  and  other  trees  in 
large  quantities,  to  dispose  of  to  persons  in  the  county  at  cost  price. 
This,  again,  has  been  taken  up  by  other  counties  this  year.  The 
('ounty  instructors  show  the  people  the  proper  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  pruning,  and  suggest  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  to  grow. 
During  the  winter  (from  October  to  March)  lectures  are  held  on 
five  evenings  each  week,  in  national  schools  and  other  places, 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  the  attendance  averaging  about 
100  at  each  meeting.  Prizes  are  offered  to  the  value  of  £126  for 
the  best  kept  cottages  and  gardens  in  the  county  in  1904  by  the 
Committee  of  Acriculture.  Prizes  have  also  been  given  for' the 
past  two  years.  There  are  also  in  the  county  thre^  cottage  garden 
societies  holding  shows  about  the  month  of  July  each  year,  for 
vegetables,  _  fruits,  flowers,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  cottage 
industries,  in  Naas,  Athy  and  Celbridge, — Hortus.,  Co.  Kildare. 


Making  a  Garden. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  Mr.  W.  Rowles’s  remarks 
on  “  Making  a  Garden  ”  in  your  recent  issues,  but,  as  one  of  the 
young  men,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  importance 
should  not  be  given  to  garden  plans.  True,  when  a  garden  is 
already  made,  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  can  be  obtained 
from  drawing  a  plan  of  it,  but  the  custom  of  drawing  designs  of 
proposed  gardeirs  are,  to  my  mind,  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
There  are  many  who  make  a  living  at  gai’den  design  draAving, 
chiefly  ladies,  and  some  of  their  works  are  utterly  ridiculous, 
although  looking  pretty  on  paper.  Moreover,  many  experts 
admit  that  it  is  folly  tO'  depend  entirely  on  designs  Avhen  making 
a  garden,  as  many  things  are  bound  to  crop  up  Avhich  the 
designer  cannot  have  foreseen.  To  my  mind,  a  man  Avho  has  no 
artistic  taste  cannot  hope  to  make  a  really  pretty  garden,  plan 
or  no  plan,  Avhilst  to  insist  that  all  persons  can  draAv  one  is  quite 
fallacious.  Draughtsmanship  is  inborn ;  teaching  and  practice 
only  improve,  and  bring  out  the  latent  instinct.  Were  it  not 
so  Ave  might  all  be  a  Seymour  Lucas,  or  some  other  great  artist. 

Being  noAv  employed,  together  Avith  an  expert,  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  a  crude  and  badly  designed  garden  of  some  age,  I  may  say 
that  not  a  single  item  has  been  put  upon  paper.  Our  sj^stem  is 
siinply  to  take  a  general  aspect  of  each  point,  and  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  Avhat  the  effect  Avould  be  Avere  certain  trees  taken  away 
or  a  hedge  demolished,  and  a  shubbery,  borders,  or  banks,  <fec., 
put  in  their  places.  Having  got  the  idea,  Ave  tackle  the  Avork 
personally,  for  aao  are  our  OAvn  Avorkmen,  and  as  each  item  is 
completed  another  idea  crops  up.  Under  this  system  a  portion 
of  a  large  laAA  ii  has  been  seized  and  converted  into  a  shrubbery  ; 
a  forest  of  Birch,  Elders  and  Imurels,  xinder  a  huge  Poplar,  has 
become  a  little  Avild  gai’den,  enclosed  bj’  rustic  fences.  A  piece 
cf  sloping  ground  has  become  a  sunken  bed,  the  earth  taken 
cut  being  used  for  making  up  high  banks  fronted  by  stones.  A 
dirty,  Aveed-groAvn  puddle,  hedged  in  by  rubbishy,  neglected 
trees,  is  already  becoming  an  ornamental  pond  AA’ith  slightly 
sloping  banks,  AA’hich  Avill  be  filled  Avith  plants  that  Avill  flourish 
under  the  huge  trees  overhanging  them.  By  our  united  efforts 


it  Avill  take  three  or  four  years  to  complete  the  Avhole  alterations 
thought  of,  but  paper  gardening  is  not  resorted  to  until  each 
section  is  complete,  and  then  each  border,  Ac.,  is  sketched  out 
and  the  various  plants  marked  off  in  detail,  so  that  should  a 
label  get  astray  Ave  know  exactly  AA'here  to  look  for  the  name. 
— CTpid. 

["We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  Mr.  RoAvles’s  admirable  in¬ 
structions  and  advice  Avere  to  be  left  unheeded,  on  the 
grounds  that  alterations  can  bo  successfully  completed  Avithout 
the  aid  of  draAvn  plans.  The  case  cited  by  “  Cupid  ”  may  AVork 
ccnAmniently  Avell  Avhere  the  operations  are  not  undertaken  by 
contract,  but  on  large  estates  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
lay  the  plan  primarily  upon  paper,  to  a  scale,  as  Avith 
estimates. — En.] 


Red  Spider. 

Like  your  correspondent,  on  page  535,  I,  too,  have  something 
to  add  respecting  the  behaAuour  of  XL  All  as  a  Vine  fumigator. 
This  autumn,  spider  insinuated  itself  in  our  late  vinerjn  As 
the  fruit  Avas  all  but  ripe,  the  application  of  AAater  in  any  form 
AA’as  not  advisable.  Thinking  that,  on  account  of  the  advanced 
state  of  the  foliage,  any  danger  Avould  be  trifling,  I  essayed  to 
try  a  dose  of  XL  All.  The  vinery  Avas  planted  AA’ith  Muscats, 
Colmaiis,  and  Alicantes.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  only  applied  a 
little  more  than  half  quantity,  on -the  assumption  that  if  it  did 
not  cure,  it  would  do  no  harm.  I  Avas  fully  aAvare  of  the  sensitive, 
nature  of  Muscat  foliage  to  the  fumes  of  nicotine,  but  buoyed  up 
by  the  belief  that  the  coriaceous  texture  Avhich  it  noAv  possessed 
Avould  make  it  immune,  I  Avas  perfectly  fearless  of  damage.  That 
the  fumes  Avonld  attack  the  'stout  foliage  of  the  Gros  Colmans 
never  entered  into  my  calculations  at  all. 

-  Tavo  days  aftei’Avards,  imagine  my  horror  to  find  the  leaves 
of  the  Colmans  beginning  to  curl  up  round  the  margins.  Next 
day  the  Muscats  began  to  givm  unmistakeable  CAudence  also  of 
disaster,  and  in  about  ten  or  tweKe  days,  one  Avould  think  that 
vinery  Avas  scorched  Avith  the  sun  or  noisoned  by  sulphurous  gas. 
I  lost  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  foliage,  and  Avere  it  not  that 
the  Vines  Avere  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  that  I  alloAved  every 
particle  of  lateral  groAvth  to  remain  attached,  I  Avould  not  chance 
very  much  on  the  value  of  next  year’s  crop. 

The  same  means  saAmd  the  growing  crop,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  had  colouring  in  the  Colmans,  AA’hich,  perhaps,  Avas  duo 
to  a  Avet  season  as  much  as  to  the  little  disaster,  there  was  not- 
much  to  complain  of,  after  all.  Still  there  Avas  a  decided  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  natural  health  of  the  plants,  and  though  not  very 
apparent,  may,  hoAvever,  show  itself  in  some  form  next  year. 
HoAvever,  I  am  sincerely  thankful  that  it  was  not  Avorse,  as  it 
might  have  been.  In  its  proper  sphere  XL  All  is  a  very  A’alu able 
gardener’s  friend,  hoAvever.  The  spiders  in  the  above  instance 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  least  inconvenienced. — 
Hoeti. 

P.S. — XL  All  must  be  used  Avith  caution  in  the  early  Peach 
liouse. 


The  Uncut  R.H.S.  “Journal.” 

Kindly  alloAv  still  another  “Scottish  FelloAV  ”  to  add  his 
grumble  anent  the  uncut  edges  of  the  splendid  “  Journal  ”  of  tho 
R.H.S.  With  every  Avord  in  favour  of  the  cut  edges  said  by  your 
other  correspondents  I  emphatically  concur,  even  at  the  risk  of 
.being  considered  “  a  barbarian.”  There'are  many  of  us  avIio  have 
little  spare  time,  and  Avho  take  no  delight  in  cutting  the  pages 
of  a  book,  thus  taking  up  the  time  Avhich  Avould  be  better  deA’oted 
to  reading  the  valuable  fare  provided  Avithin.  I  hope  the  poAvers 
that  be,  Avill  take  intO'  consideration  the  suggestion  made,  and 
that  they  Avill  supply  those  Avho  Avish  the  “Journal”  Avith  its 
pages  cut  Avith  copies  in  that  form.  The  concession  Avould  be  a 
been  to  many,  and  among  them  to — Another  Scottish  Felloav. 


I  cannot  resist  supporting  the  plea,  of  “  Chelsonian,”  page  510, 
regarding  the  uncut  pages  of  the  “  R.H.S.  Journal.”  The  contents 
are  for  the  greater  part  most  valuable,  and  are  intended  for  the 
perusal  and  edification  of  the  FelloAvs  of  the  Society.  There  are 
many,  I  am  aAvare,  Avho  Avould  Avelcome  its  arriA’al  Avith  infinitely 
more  pleasure  if  they  could  open  its  pages  at  once  and  diA’e  into 
it :  but  are  obliged,  through  lack  of  time,  to  delav  it  on  account 
of  the  pages  being  uncut.  The  “  Journal  ”  is  then  often  cast  on  one 
side  until  a  convenient  time,  Avhich  very  often  means  Aveeks,  or 
not  at  all.  One  can  scarcely  see  that  it  Avould  add  but  little  to 
the  expense  if  it  Avas  done  before  it  left  the  printer’s  hands.  It 
Avould  be  a  boon  to  many  besides — A  Southern  Felloav. 


I  am  glad  to.  s:eG  the  references  to  the  trouble  of  having  to 
cut  the  multitudinous  pages  of  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.”  I'o  a  busy  revieAver  this  is  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  prevents  many  notices  of  articles 
that  AAould  be  given  if  the  nublicaticii  could  be  glanced  through 
Avithout  spending  a  A’aluable  half-hour  in  cutting  it.  For  my 
OAvn  part,  I  cut  the  Journal  only  Avhere  -some  heading  attracts 
me,  and  probably  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  do  the  sasne. 
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To  send  out  such  a  periodical  uncut  is  to  be  much  behind  the 
times.  I  receive  a  good  many  similar  publications  from  the 
.several  agricultural  .societies,  but  the  ‘'Journal  of  the  R.H.S.” 
is  the  only  one  not  machine  cut. — R. 

- - 

Gardeners  and  Situations. 

It  is  distressing  to  learn  that  when  it  i.s  made  widely  known 
by  advertisement  or  otherwise  that  a  situation  of  any  value  to  be 
filled  by  a  gardener  is  vacant,  the  applications  for  it  are  counted 
by  scores,  and  sometime.s  by  hundreds.  That  fact  shows  that, 
like  many  other  vocations,  gardening  has  its  labour  troubles,  and 
finds  the  supply  to  so  greatly  exceed  the  demand.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  suggestion  that  garden  places  are  becoming  gradu¬ 
ally  fewer.  That  some  old  places  have  been  gradually  broken 
up,  and  are  now  attractive  .suburbs  or  building  sites  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  even  in  such  cases  myriads  of  small  garden  situa¬ 
tions  have  been  created  that  were  readily  filled.  They  are  not 
high  class  places,  such  as  need  a  first-class  head,  but  they  furnish 
occupation  for  very  many  men  whose  gardening  knowledge 
if  limited,  at  least  suffices  to  enable  them  to  work  these  small 
places  very  nicely,  and  in  a  way  that  gives  general  satisfaction. 
But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  more  pretentious  gardens — the  prizes 
of  the  profession — that  the  excess  of  supply  is  so  gravely  felt.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  dearth  of  situation.^  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  those  in  possession  stick  to  them.  That  is  a  good 
rea,son,  seeing  that  if  those  in  po.sse.ssion  left  places  more 
frequently  they  would  still  be  items  in  the  number  which  make  up 
the  great  body  out  of  work,  or,  at  lea.st,  out-of-place  gardeners. 
Gardeners  in  posses.sion  of  places,  if  they  be  worth  anything,  do 
hold  on  to  them  ;  but  this  is  more  because  that  the  liolders  realise 
the  difficulty  which  besets  the  vocation  in  gettinj2:  other  places. 
They  are,  therefore,  wise  to  make  the  best  of  even  a  bad 
position,  if  getting  out  of  it  may  but  lead  to  worse  things.  That 
there  are  places  which,  to  good  gardeners,  are  veritable  pur¬ 
gatories,  is  but  too  certain.  Where  they  are  often  being  vacated 
it  needs  but  little  knowledge  to  understand  their  character. 
The.se  are  places  good  men  should  endeavour  to  avoid. 

One  of  the  changes  now  proceeding  bv  which  gardening  is 
materially  affected  is  found  in  the  clisplacement  of  the  old 
I'inglish  gentrj'  and  nobility,  whose  ancestors  have  been  patrons 
of  gardening,  and  have  always  treated  gardeners  with  high  con¬ 
sideration,  by  a  new  race  of  owners  or  occupants,  men  whose 
wealth  has  been  made  in  commerce,  in  mines,  in  all  kinds  of 
trading  enterprises,  and  who'  now  deem  to  settle  down  and  play 
the  part  of  English  countr}^  gentlemen.  Many  of  these  have 
brought  wealthinto  the  old  gardens  tliey  have  become  the  occupants 
or  po.s.sessors  of.  When  to  this  has  been  allied  good  gardening 
tastes  (and  happily  it  is  often  so),  their  money  has  been  spent 
freely  ;  new  gardens  are  made,  new  glass  houses  and  other  build¬ 
ings  erected,  sometimes,  indeed,  of  a  trulj'  palatial  nature.  It  is 
in  such  cases  as  these  gardening  has  had  an  impetus  given  to  it 
wliich  was  badly  needed.  If  1113113^  of  our  old  families  have  grov.  n 
rich,  many  more  have  become  too  poor  to  continue  to  occiqyv  their 
old  ancestral  mansions  and  gardens;  and  the  wealth3'  traders  in 
taking  their  places  have  spent  liberall3",  where  the  others  had 
severely  to  retrench. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  that  the  incursion  of  the  wealthy 
commercial  element  into  country  life,  and  especiall3’  garden  life, 
has  been  good  for  horticulture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
whether  the  places  be  good  or  bad  very  many  have  been  found  for 
first-class  gardeners  that  otherwise  must  have  been  vacant,  or 
become  the  charges  of  head  labourers  onhv-  But  even  if  there  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  gardeners’  situatiens  or  not  (and 
that  is  so  far  as  relate.s  to  good  places  very  problematical),  at 
least  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  cessation  in  the  manufacture 
cf  gardeners.  Year  after  3-ear  young  men  go  into  gardening  in 
so  man3'  diverse  ways:  in  nurseries,  in  market-growing  estab¬ 
lishments.  in  botanic  gardens,  and  colleges,  and  even  the 
vocation  is  being  very  determinedl3'  invaded  1)3'  women,  who 
exhibit  a  degree  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  earnestness  in  their 
efforts  to  learn,  that  may  well  give  pause  to  the  young  men,  their 
competitors. 

But  the  great  manufactories  of  gardeners  are,  after  all,  the 
]:rivate  gardens  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  of  the.se,  with  a  head 
who  has  held  tenure  perhaps  .some  twent3'  or  thirty  3mars.  there 
is  passing  through  the  gardens,  as  being  traiimd,  perhaps  in  the 
period  stated  some  fifty  to  sixt3'  youths,  all  of  whom  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  too  .shall  become  heads.  Such  hopes  never 
can  be  fully  realised,  unless  those  who  hold  them  are  content 
to  take,  later  on,  single-handed  situations,  or  when-  just  one  or 
two  labourers  are  kent.  There  is  just  now  in  the  kingdom,  no 
doubt,  for  every  head  gardener  five  or  six  3’oung  gardeners,  and 
heads  go  on  increasing  the.  numbers  in  the  vocation  without  an.y 
consideration  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  those  they  thus  profess 
to  introduce  into  the  great  fraternity  of  gardeners.  When  to 
this  abounding  superfluity  i.s  added  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  too,  there  are  hundreds  of  tirst-class  gardeners  seeking 
vainl.v  for  .situations,  the  grave  position  of  the  gardener  is 
accentuated.  We  have  a  great  need  for  a  reduction  cf  the  exist¬ 


ing  .suppl3'  of  gardeners,  especiall.v  of  .voiing  ones,  and  head 
gardeners  should,  in  justice  to  the  3’ouths  they  engage  and  train, 
seek  to  reduce  the  redundanc.v,  keeping  the  best  and  sending  the 
worst  into  other  vocations.  The  matter  demands  grave  thought 
and  consideration,  to  be  followed  by  remedial  action. — .Surrey. 

Commercial  Travellers. 

“A.  N.  Noyed’s”  remarks  were  presnmabl.y  made  for  the  .sole 
purpose  of  opening  a  controvers.3^ — he  never  could  have  expected 
an.vthing  but  a  dressing  down !  He  must  have  an  extremely 
eas.v  situation  to  be  able  to  spend  his  valuable  time  in  adopting 
a  stratagem  to  defeat  the  ends  and  aims  cf  “  Mr.  Nuisance.” 
Surel.v  it  should  have  been  an  absurdl.y  easy  task  to  do  better 
than  “  work  dodges  ”  with  one  .so  utterl.y  devoid  of  tact  and 
courtes.v  as  was  poor  “  Mr.  Nuisance.”  I  cannot  but  think  that 
such  a  representative,  however,  exists  onl.y  in  “A.  N.  Noyed’s” 
imagination.  C'ertainl.v  no  firm  of  ordinary  prescience  would 
place  such  a  man  on  the  road  in  the  first  place! 

If  it  did,  however,  in  some  error  of  judgment  common  to  all, 
he  would  be  quickly  taken  off  again,  for  it  is  obvious  that  tact 
on  the  part  of  a  traveller  is  the  first  essential  factor  to  that 
gentleman’s  ultimate  success,  and  therefore  the  sooner  he  is  kept 
at  home  the  more  work  is  likel.v  to  be  got  through  diurnallv'  b.v 
such  gai'deners  as  “A.  N.  Noyed,”  as  the  temptation  to  pla.v 
human  draughts  would  be  removed,  for  there  would  be  no  one  to 
pla.v  the  counter  move. 

I  venture  to  think  that  commercial  travellers  generall.v  are 
able  to  pa3^  more  respect  to  the  personalit.v  of  gardeners  as  a 
whole  than  “  A.  N.  Noyed  ”  is  dispo-sed  to  grant  to  a  solitar.v  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  (for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  sa.v)  presumes  on 
the  title  of  “Commercial  Traveller.”  Primaril.v,  courtei.s,v : 
secondl3^  the  courage  to  say'  “  No  ”  to  a.  canvasser  for  orders,  are 
the  two  graces  that  .single  out  tlie  professional  gardener  as  a 
rule  from  such  examples  as  “A.  N.  No.yed.”  Ma.y  gardeners  who 
are  gentlemen,  and  travellers  who  can  treat  them  as  such,  con¬ 
tinual  l.v  flourish  ! — Crate  Egg. 

— — 


Chrysanthemum  Critique  Controverted. 

In  the  interest  of  some  cf  your  less  experienced  readers,  I 
beg  leave  to  point  out  that  your  correspondent.  "  Sadoc  ” 
(page  532),  is  mistaken  in  describing  Mrs.  T.  TV.  Pockett  as  a 
sport  from  Nellie*  Pockett.  I  must  also  contradict  soine  other  of 
his  assertions.  Lily  Mountford  has  not  lost  its  rose  colour;  and 
if  J.  R.  Epton  has  lost  its  rich  yellow,  what  colour  is  it  now? 
Mrs.  Barkle.v  is  not  a  failure  ;  neither  is  Florence  Molyneaux  when, 
pronerl.v  grown.  W.  R.  Church  has  been  shown  in  splendid  form 
this"  season,  so  that  any  lack  of  development  mmst  be  purely  a 
matter  of  culture.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  M.  Louis  Rem3'.  and  Le  Grand 
Dragon  have  all  been  shown  in  good  form  tliis  year;  and,  given 
a  better  season,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  as  good 
as  ever.  If  Mildred  Ware  is  “  medium  sized.”  and  Godfrey’s 
Pride  “  too  small,”  where  are  we  getting  to?  And  if  Madame  R. 
Cadbury  is  “  a  thing  of  the  past,”  it  is  not  a  very  far  distant  past, 
as  may  be  -seen  by  the  accounts  of  recent  shows.  T.  Carrington 
and  Australie  are  still  among  the  largest,  and  the  “  Heroine  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  ”  is  quite  out  of  the  hairy  section,  though  it  might 
take  the  place  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland  as  a  Japanese  incurved. — 
R.  Barne.s,  Wych  Road,  Malvern. 


I  must  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  so-called 
unsuccessful  varieties  mentioned  by  “  Sadoc  on  page  532. 
First  of  all  he  sa3's  W.  R.  Church  has  not  been  consistent  this 
5ea.soii  Perhaps  not,  but  it  was  mentioned  twenty-one  tunes  in 
reports  in  the  “  J.  of  H.”  of  19th  ult..  and  thirteen  tunes  in  the 
issue  of  November  12.  I  always  understood  that  the  green  tinge 
311  the  tips  of  the  petals  constituted  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
tliis  v9.riGty.  In  tlio  iin&lysis  of  lust  your  it  liouclocl  tho  ^ 

M  L  Reiny,  anotlier  of  tiie  unsuccessful  ones,  and  Mrs.  G.  Mile- 
lain  Then  caiiieF.  Molyiieux,  Mrs.  Barkley.  Australie,  Madame 
L’aniot,  and  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  all  umsuccessful  one.s. 

I  have  seen  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  shown  well  this  season,  and 
^ee  it  won  the  award  for  premier  bloom  at  West  Hartlepool  and 
received  twenty-three  out  of  twenty-seven  votes  at  the  last 
ludit  J  R.  Epton  I  find  mentioned  seven  tunes  111  reports  of 
19th  lilt.,  and  Guy  Hamilton  and  L.  Mountford  have  each  won 

certificates  for  premier  bloom.  . 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  is  far  from  played  out  3'et,  and  given  proper 
Ireatment  is  .still  one  of  the  very  best  whites,  and  was  marvel- 
loiisly  well  shown  at  Cardiff,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that 
ivheii  the  result  of  the  poll  is  declared  many  of  "  Sacffics  so- 
called  failures  and  varieties  of  the  past  will  be  in  the  first  fifty. 

ind  some  of  them  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom. 

I  cannot  find  Mrs.  Clayton  catalogued,  but  J.  E.  C  layton  is  a 
sport  from  Eva  Knowles,  and  Mrs.  I .  T\ .  Pockett  is  not  a 
qiort  from  Nellie  Pockett,  neither  can  it  by  any  stretch  of  iiiiagi- 
iiation  be  classed  an  “incurved  Japanese.”— A.  H. 

*  Numbers  of  letters  have  unavoiclably  had  to  be  held  over.— Ed. 
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Profitable  Varieties  of  Bush  Apples. 

(Concluded  from  pofje  o40.) 


A  good  intermediate  Variety,  in  Sea.son  from  October  to 
December,  is  Warner’s  King.  It  was  known  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  King  Apple,  but  was  discovered,  as  it  were,  and 
brought  into  public  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Avho  got  it  from  a  Leeds  nurseryman  named  Warner, 
and  called  it  after  him.  It  is  a  strong,  ei-ect  grower,  and  should 
be  given  more  space  than  most  of  the  others  mentioned.  It  is 
a  very  large  Apple — “  Fine  for  Apple  dumplings,”  as  someone 
said  who  saw  it  at  a  show — and  is  produced  very  freely.  I  have 
seen  a  specimen  weighing  l^lb.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  good 
crop  last  autumn  on  a  standard  tree,  where  Apples  do  not 
generally  grow  as  large  as  on  bushes,  and  five  Apples  together 
weighed  4Jlbs.  It  is  at  its  best  in  October  and  November. 

Fveryone  reading  this  series  will  miss  some  Apples  that  are 
put  in  every  collection.  Those  I  have  mentioned,  as  stated 
before,  po.ssess  four  characteristics — they  are  hardy,  healthy 
growers,  good  bearers,  and  of  very  good  quality.  They  will 
thrive  on  almost  any  soil  that  is  fit  to  grow  fruit  at  all.  Some 
favourite  Apples  have  been  omitted  because  they  canker  on 
wet  soils,  or  are  not  sufficiently  prolific  at  an  early  .stage,  or 
because  I  consider  them  overrated. 

If  one  has  a  fairly  warm  soil — that  is,  fairly  light  and  open 
and  well  drained,  and  not  inclined  to  run  together — there  are 
•Several  others  which  not  only  should  not  be  omitted,  but  should 
be  grown  in  preference  to  many  of  the  preceding.  The  first, 
of  course,  is 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  best  dessert  Apple.  It  makes  a  very  prolific 
bush,  but  is  rather  subject  to  woolly  aphis  and  other  forms  of 
“blight”  unless  the  soil  is  very  suitable.  This  Apple  is  being 
planted  in  enormous  quantities,  and  people  ask  if  it  will  not 
become  as  cheap  as  other  Apples  when  these  trees  come  into 
full  bearing.  Tliere  seems  no  likelihood  of  this,  as  I  am  told 
we  export  large  quantities  of  our  best  samples  to  the  United 
States,  as  they  cannot  grow  it  there  of  such  fine  flavour  as  wq 
can  here.  This  Apple  is  another  example  of  an  Apple  suddenly 
coming  into  notoriety,  as  it  was  raised  as  long  ago  as  1830  by 
a  Mr.  Cox,  a  retired  brewer,  of  Slough,  and  only  during  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  has  it  become  really  well  known,  even 
amongst  gardeners. 

King  of  the  Pippins. 

This  is  another  almost  equally  famous  Apple,  though  not 
nearly  so  good,  universally  known  as  King  of  the  Pippins.  It 
needs  a  warm  soil  in  a  favourable  district  to  be  really  first-rate, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  most  connoisseurs  it  is  overrated  at  its 
be.sd,  though  certainly  a  very  good  Apple.  It  is  prolific,  begin¬ 
ning  to  bear  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Hogg  says  that  the  true 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  ripe  in  August  and  September,  and  that 
the  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  is  perfectly  hardy  and  ivill  grow 
in  almost  any  .situation.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  two 
varieties  of  this  Apple,  one  being  spreading  in  growth  and  not 
very  highly  coloured,  and  another  upright  in  growth  and  very 
highly  coloured.  Certainly  Dr.  Hogg’s  remark  is  not  true  of 
the  latter,  which  in  some  place.s  is  scarcely  worth  eating. 

Mannington’s  Pearmain. 

A  dessert  Apple  of  much  better  quality  than  the  preceding, 
though  we  do  not  hear  nearly  ,so  much  about  it,  is  the  delicious 
Mannington’s  Pearmain.  A  well-drained  soil  and  a  fairly  favourable 
position  otherwise,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  this  Apple.  It  is 
worth  any  extra  trouble  if  by  that  means  it  can  be  got  to  do 
well.  It  is  strange  that  .such  an  excellent  Apple  should  have 
originated  in  a  hedge  where  the  refuse  from  a  cider  pre.ss  used 
to  be  thrown.  It  is  at  its  best  in  January  and  February,  though 
it  will  keep  till  April.  The  flavour  is  remarkably  sweet  ,  and 
rich,  and  to  have  it  in  perfection  it  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible.  Hence  the  advantage  of  the 
bush  form  for  this  and  other  late  Apples.  The  tree  is  dwarf, 
and  the  growth  slender  and  spreading.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  varieties  in  good  .situations,  young  trees  two  or  three 
years  from  the  graft,  bearing  well. 

Wellington. 

The  last  Apple  to  be  mentioned  is  Wellington,  alias  Dume- 
low’s  Seedling,  alias  Normanton  Wonder.  It  was  raised  by  a 
Mr.  Dumeller  in  a  Leicestershire  village,  and  introduced  between 
1815  and  1820,  when  the  Iron  Duke  was  at  the  height  of  his 


fame.  It  is  a  medium  sized  Apple,  from  a  bush,  sometimes  large. 
It  is  in  season  from  October  to  April,  in  which  latter  month  it 
is  not  bad  eating,  though  always  acid.  In  a  tart  it  is  a  perfect 
sweetineat.  It  is  said  to  be  the  cook’s  favourite.  In  a  cold, 
wet  soil  theiy‘  is  no  .\pple  more  liable  to  canker,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  more  liable  on  the  Paradise  than  on  the  Crab.  It  is  very 
prolific. 

Fven  now  there  are  omis.sions  which  will  .surprise  most  people. 
It  is  amazing  what  differences  there  are  in  the  lists  of  what  the 
author.s  consider  the  best  Apples.  Some  time  ago  Messrs.  Pear¬ 
son,  of  Lowdham,  Notts,  conducted  an  Apple  election,  con¬ 
sulting  thirty-two  Apple-growing  experts  all  over  the  country, 
one  of  the  points  to  be  decided  being  the  best  six  dessert  Apples 
for  bushes,  combining  quality  with  free  bearing.  Twenty  in¬ 
cluded  Worce.ster  Pearmain  amongst  their  li.sts  of  six.  Further 
than  this,  Thompson’s  “  Gardener’s  Assistant  ”  mentioiLs  this 
Apple  as  one  of  three  to  grow,  if  only  three  can  be  grown, 
doubtless  in  order  to  have  an  autumn  Apple.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Hogg,  usually  very  optimistic,  merely  says  it  is  “A 
handsome  early  kitchen  or  dessert  Apple,  and,  from  its  great, 
beauty,  a  favourite  ”  ;  while  one  nurseryman’s  catalogue  simply 
puts  it  in  the  list  of  select  kitchen  Apples.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  list  which  shall  satisfy  everyone.  I  have  kept  to  the 
conditions  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  and  do  not 
pretend  that  if  judged  for  quality  alone,  I  should  have  mentioned 
all  of  the  above-named.  But  some  of  those  of  the  fine.st  quality 
sometimes  have  to  give  place  when  we  demand  in  addition 
hardiness,  fertility,  and  healthiness  and  freedom  of  growth. 
A.  Petts,  Essex. 

Young  Pine  5tock. 

Spare  no  effort  to  keep  growing  plants  from  becoming 
drawn  and  weakly,  by  giving  all  the  light  possible,  and  not  pinch¬ 
ing  them  for  room.  Maintain  a  temperature  at  night  of  65deg 
to  60deg,  which,  with  65deg  in  the  daytime,  will  keep  the  young 
stock  gently  growing,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  at  C5deg,  leaving  it  on  all  day,  but  do  not  let  the  tern-, 
perature  fall  below  that  point,  an'd  where  the  temperature 
advances  to  75deg  from  .sun  heat  a  free  circulation  of  air  must 
be  allowed.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80deg. 
Avoid  a  damp  atmosphere  ;  an  occasional  damping  of  the  paths 
wall  suffice.  Water  only  ivhen  the  jilants  become  dry,  then 
afford  a  proper  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure. 

Where  a  supply  is  required  in  May  and  June,  and  the  plants 
are  not  .showing  fruit,  it  will  be  desirable  to  select  from  those 
started  last  March,  which  have  completed  growth  and  are  now 
in  a  state  of  rest,  such  as  show  a  stout  base^ — the  best  indication 
of  starting  into  fruit  when  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  plants  are  jDe.st 
placed  in  a  structure  to  themselves.  Where  this  cannot  be 
afforded  they  must  have  a  light  position  in  the  house  where  the 
fruiters  are  swelling.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65deg 
in  the  fruiting  department,  5deg  less  in  the  morning  of  cold 
nights,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  but  in  very  severe  weather 
a  few  degrees  lower  is  preferable  to  extra  sharp  firing. — Practice. 

Early  Muscat  Grapes. 

Where  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  are  required  ripe  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June  the  house  must  now  be  .started.  Tlie 
Vines  must  have  the  roots  wholly  in.side,  and  the  soil  be  brought 
into  a  fairly  moist,  but  not  wet  condition.  The  temperature 
should  range  from  55deg  to-  GOdeg  at  night,  65deg  tO'  70dog  by 
day,  the  lower  heat  representing  the  severe,  and  the;  higher  the 
mild  weather  rate.  These  temperatures  should  be  maintained 
until  the  buds  break,  when  the  heat  will  need  toi  be  gradually 
raised  so  as  to  have  it  65deg  to  70deg  at  night  by  the  time  the 
Vines  come  into  leaf,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day  in  dull  weather, 
and  lOdeg  to  15deg  rise  from  .sun  heat ;  the  house,  therefore, 
mu.st  be  well  heated,  and  means  provided  for  admitting  air 
without  causing  cold  currents.  W’ith  these  contrivances  and 
good  management  success  is  assured,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes 
always  commanding  top  prices,  especially  early  in  the  season, 
but  luiless  they  are  well  done  the  Grapes  are  not  satisfactory 
additions,  considering  that  the  expense  is  much  greater,  taking 
the  cropping  as  compared  with  Black  Hamburgh  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Madresfield  Court  is  an  excellent  companion  in  black  to 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  forces  splendidly. — Vitis. 

Pear,  Beurre  Bose. 

This  week  we  figure  a  fniiting  branchlet  of  this  Pear,  the 
fruits,  of  cour.se,  much  reduced  from  the  actual  size.  The  “  Fruit 
Manual”  says,  “This,  Avhich  is  generally  suiiposed  to  have  been 
a  seedling  of  Van  Mons,  ivas  found  a  wilding  at  Apremont,  in  tho 
Haute  Soane,  and  ivas  dedicated  to  M.  Bose,  the  eminent 
director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.”  The  French  word, 

“  beurre,”  signifies  in  Engli.sh,.  “  buttery.”  From  some  of  the 
nurseiymen’s  catalogues  we  extract  remarks  as  follow  s  : — 

Jieurre  Bose. — Large,  prolific,  requires  warm  situation. 
Medium.  Richard  Smith  and  Co. 

Large,  requires  a  ivarm  soil  and  situation,  a  great  bearer,  does 
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well  on  chalky  soil  near  the  seaside.  October  and  Xovember. 
C’annell. 

Large,  a  delicious  half-melting  Pear.  Requires  a  warm  soil 
and  situation,  otherwise  it  will  not  ripen.  Not  to  bo  confounded 
with  the  t’alebasse  f^osc.  which  i.s  a  good  market-garden  Pear  of 
second-rate  quality.  (1).  G.)  Rivers. 

A  large,  shapely,  yellow  Pear,  covered  with  cinnamon  russet, 
in  warm  soils  buttery  and  richly  flavoured,  in  cool  soils  crisp  and 
juicy;  a  heavy  cropper  and  healthy  grower.  Clibrans. 

Large,  rich,  and  delicious;  tlie  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
generally  succeeds  best  against  a  Avail  either  trained  as  a  dwarf  or 
cordon ;  it  forms  a  medium  .sized  pyramid.  October  and 
November.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Large,  recpiires  a  Avail  or  Avarm  situation.  HAindreds  of 
bushels  are  marketed  from  orchards  in  East  Kent,  but  unless  the 
soil  is  Avarm  and  deep,  it  is  not  suitable  for  standards.  A  long 
ru.ss6ty  fruit,  Avhich  succeeds  on  chalk  by  the  sea.  Rich  distinct 
flawonr.  (1).  G.)  Runyard. 

- - 

Societies. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.R.S. 

A  very  large  repre,sentation  of  rosarians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  attended  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Thursday,  the  loth  in.st.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  presided,  and 
there  were  present  the  following,  Avhose  names  are  given  as  they 
occurred  in  the  .signature  book: — Me,ssrs.  Alfred  Tate,  B.  E. 
Cant,  C.  HayAvood,  F.  Page-Roberts,  Alex.  Dickson,  H.  V. 
Machin,  R.  Harkne.ss,  G.  Burch,  G.  Moules,  H.  P.  Landon, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  Geo.  Paul,  Cecil  E.  Cant,  W.  D.  Prior,  Le.Avis  S. 
PaAvle,  W.  H.  Cooling,  Capel  Gifford,  R.  BaseAA'ell,  Ed.  Holland, 
Clifford  ChadAvick,  F.  Cliff,  R.  W.  BoAA’yer,  Dr.  Shackleton, 
J.  T.  Strange,  J.  Stevens,  ConAA’ay  Jones,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  A. 
Foster-Melliar,  G.  Gordon,  R.  PoAvley,  W^.  Boyes,  J.  Pemberton, 
0.  G.  Orpen,  E.  MaAvley,  Courtenay  Page,  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
A.  R.  Goodwin,  G.  Spight,  T.  Rigg,  H.  G.  Mount,  H.  J.  Spooner, 
J.  Mattock,  H.  S.  Bartleet,  J.  E.  Rayer,  F.  Cant,  A.  Christy, 
G.  W.  Cook,  E.  Smith,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Bateman,  G.  W.  Piper, 
G.  Caselton,  J.  Dennison,  Dr.  Masters,  T.  N.  Flintoff,  A.  T. 
Pipon,  A.  Prince,  T.  B.  Gabriel,  W.  Gallon,  Mahlon  Whittle, 
V,  B.  John.stone,  C.  C.  WTlliamson,  and  W.  H.  Birch. 

After  the  preliminary  busine.ss,  the  hon.  secretary  read  the 
report,  and  the  hon.  treasurer  the  financial  statement,  as  under  : 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Year  1903. 

The  report  for  the  past  year,  Avhich  the  committee  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  presenting,  mu.st  be  regarded  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  most  encouraging  one. 

“  The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the  previous  year, 
proved  extremely  backAvard,  and,  as  the  date  of  the  Metropolitan 
ShoAv,  July  1,  Avas  again  unu.sually  early,  it  appeared  likely,  only 
a  AV’eek  before  the  exhibition,  that  there  Avould  be  fcAV  Roses 
out  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  time  for  it.  Fortunately,  with 
a  change  to  warmer  Aveather,  the  prospects  became  more  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  tents  Avere,  after  all,  fairly  Avell  filled.  As,  hoAA- 
eimr,  might  have  been  expected  under  .such  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  general  quality  of  the  floAvers  and  the  number 
exhibited  fell  short  of  Avhat  one  naturally  expects  to  see  at 
this,  the  leading  Ro^e  show  of  the  year.  The  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  Roses  .staged  Avas  eA'en  smaller  than  last  year — indeed, 
smaller  than  any  year  .since  1893,  or  for  ten  years. 

“  The  committee  gratefully  acknoAvledge  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  for  again 
alloAving  the  shoAV  to  be  held  in  their  garden.  They  also  tender 
their  best  thanks  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  so  considerately  placing  their  staff  of 
assistants  at  the  society’s  disposal  on  the  .shoAV  day.  Both  of 
these  concessions  ape  Avarmly  appreciated  by  all  in  any  Avay 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  society’s  Metropolitan  exhi¬ 
bition. 

“  As  to  the  future  xirospects  of  that  shoAv,  the  committee 
feel  convinced  that  Avhen  once  this  grand  display  of  Ro.ses  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  an  establi.shed  annual  institution,  it  Avill  bo 
much  more  largely  patronised  by  the  genei’al  public  than  at 
present.  In  a  huge  city  like  London  three  years  is  scarcely 
sufficient  time  to  alloAv  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  held  on 
only  one  day  of  the  year,  to  become  generally  knoAvn.  The 
committee  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  at  the  Teinxile  Rose 
ShoAV  this  year  there  Avas  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number 
of  classes  for  Ro.ses  staged  in  other  Avays  than  in  the  regulation 
boxes;  indeed,  only  half  the  classes  in  the  schedule  Averc  devoted 
to  Roses  staged  in  the  latter  Avay,  Avherea^  only  five  years  ago 
the  box  classes  claimed  four-fifths  of  the  schedule. 

“  The  northern  sIioav,  Avhich  took  place  at  Glasgow  on  July  In, 
proved  in  all  respects  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  resources  of 
St.  AndreAv’s  Hall  Avere  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  provide  room 
for  the  exhibits;  3,970  blooms  of  exhibition  Roses  Averc  in  all 
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staged,  Avhich  is,  Avith  three  exceptions,  a  greater  number  than 
at  any  previous  northern  exhibition  held  by  the  society.  Every 
credit  is  due  to  the  committee  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians’ 
Society,  and  particularly  to  their  neAv  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Lindsay,  for  the  arrangements  made  on  that  occasion.  These 
were  rendered  unusually  difficult  oAving  to  the  extent  of  the 
shoAv,  and  to  its  being  held  aAvay  from  Helensburgh,  the  home 
of  the  society. 

“  Early  in  the  year  a  subscription  Avas  set  on  foot  in  order 
to  raise  a  fund  in  memory  of  that  keen  rosarian  and  generous 
friend  of  the  society,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame.  Through 
the  kind  exertions  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  and  Captain  Ramsay, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  fund,  the  sum  of  £52  11s.  6d. 
AAas  collected.  The  first  Grahame  Memorial  Prize  Avas  com¬ 
peted  for  at  the  .society’s  Temple  SIioav  in  July  last.  It  is  Avith 
much  regret  that  the  committee  record  the  death  during  tho 
past  year  of  Mr.  .1.  D.  PaAvle,  a  vice-president  of  the  society 
and  one  of  its  earliest  and  Avarmest  suxjxjorters. 

“  Fin  vxcE. 

“Considering  that  the  takings  at  tho  Temple  Rose  SIioav 
Avere  only  about  the  same  as  in  1902,  and  that  £62  had  to  be 
liaid  for  the  printing  of  the  neAv  edition  of  the  official  catalogue, 
which  Avas  issued  to  members  last  year,  the  present  .state  of 
the  .society’s  finances  must  be  regarded  as  highly  sati.sfactoiy . 
The  total  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  £14  19s.  3d.  from  tlie 
preceding  year,  amounted  to  £1,179  7s.  lid.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  to  £i,126  Os.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £53  7s.  in  the 
trea.surer’s  hands.  Consequently  there  has  been  this  year  no 
occasion  to  make  anj^  call  uxion  the  guarantee  fund.  With  a 
view  to  obtain  the  nucleus  of  a  rcseiwe  fund,  no  provincial 
exhibition  Avill  be  held  by  the  society  in  1901.  Previous  to  1901 
there  Avas  no  necessity  for  a  reserve  fund,  but  since  the  society 
began  to  hold  an  independent  show  in  the  Temple  Garden  the 
need  of  such  a  fund  has  been  keenly  felt.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  this  Avill  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan  than  rely¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year  on  an  annual  guarantee  fund.  In  the 
latter  case  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  has  to  be  made  good 
by  the  guarantors  alone.  Avhereas  Avith  a  reserA-e  fund  tlii.^  Avould 
be  defrayed,  as  it  should  be,  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
society.  There  has  again  been  during  the  yt'ar  a  very  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  members.  In  1900,  tho  year  before 
the  Metropolitan  SIioav  Avas  first  hold  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
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the  number  of  members  was  only  -^Sl,  whereas  now  there  are 
over  a  thousand  members  on  the  .society’s  books,  showing  a  total 
increase  in  the  three  years  of  72  per  cent. 

“  Aurangements  for  1904. 

‘•The  Metropolitan  Show  will  again  take  place,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the  Temple 
Garden,  on  Wednesday,  July  G.  There  will  be  no  prorincial 
exhibition  next  year,  but  an  autumn  Rose  show  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  new 
Horticultural  Hall  of  that  society,  on  Tuesday,  September  20. 
This  is  a  new  departure,  and,  should  the  season  prove  favourable, 
a  most  interesting  and  attractive  exhibition  of  autumn-flowering 
Roses:  may  be  anticipated, 

“  Members’  Privileges, 

‘  Members  subscribing  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six 
five-shilling  tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  to  three 
five-shilling  tickets  of  admission  to  the  society’s  exhibition  in 
the  Temple  Garden,  In  addition  to  this,  each  member  will 
receive  an  admission  ticket  for  the  .society’s  autumn  Rose  show 
to  be  held  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  Westminster,  Members  joining  the  society 
for  the  first  time  in  1904  will  also  receive  copies  of  the  following 
publications  :  — The  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Ofl&cial  Catalogue  of 
Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,’  the  new  and  revised  edition  of 
the  ‘Hints  on  Planting  Roses,’  the  ‘Report  of  the  Conferences 
on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses,’  the  ‘  Report  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Rose  Soils,’  the  ‘  C'onference  Report  on  the  Decorative 
Tse  of  Some  Garden  Roses,’  and  to  a  symposium  on  ‘  How  to 
Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses,’  All  members  will  receive,  during 
the  course  of  the  coming  year,  a  new  treatise  on  pruning  Roses, 
which  will  be  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  experts  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  Members  alone  are  allowed  to  compete 
at  the  shows  of  the  society.  Members  will  be  entitled  to 
purchase  tickets  for  their  friends  for  the  Temple  Rose  Show  at 
reduced  prices. 

••  The  committee  convey  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
special  prizes,  the  keen  competition  for  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  society’s  Metropolitan  exhibition,  ancl 
especially  to  Captain  Ramsay  for  the  handsome  cup  he  has  now 
given  for  six  consecutive  years  as  the  leading  prize  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  classes  in  the  show.  The  local  secretaries  have 
again  done  good  service,  the  most  successful  being  Mr.  C.  Barber. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Rev.  R.  Rowley,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wakeley.  For  the  largest  number  of  fresh  subscribers 
obtained  by  any  one  member  during  the  past  year  the  committee 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Miss  Willmott, 
a  vice-patroness  of  the  society:  in  fact,  during  the  last  three 
years  Miss  Willmott  has  .succeeded  in  adding  to  the  list  no 
fewer  than  fifty  new  and  influential  subscribers.” 

Bala.vce  8h.eet.  Year  Ending  November  3C,  1903. 


RECEIPTS. 

190?.  £  s.  <1. 

Tiec.  1.  Balance  at  b.ankers . 14  10  3 

Subscriptions  .  ..  ..  ..  0?6  16  S 

Affiliation  fees  and  medals  from  affiliated  societies  ..  6t  10  6 

Advertisements  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  16  0 

Erom  West,  of  Scotland  Rosarians’ Society  ..  ..  SO  0  0 

Special  prizes  ..  .  ..  ..  s.'i  1  >  o 

Proceeds  of  Temple  show  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  262  16  o 

Sale  of  publications  ..  ..  .  lO  is  (i 

Guarantee  fund— balance  of  call  not  p.aid  last  year  8  10  0 

For  proposed  treatise  on  “Chemical  IManures  for  Tea 
Roses,”  from  A.  Hill  Gray .  650 


£1,179  7  1  1 


EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.  d. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising  . 13114  :4 

Postage,  telesrams,  and  sundry  expenses  ..  ..  ..  .6  4  10  6 

Expenses  Temple  show  ..  1 . £07  1  .6 

.,  Gl.asgow  show  . .  6  10  o 

Medals  . .  .  . 2?  10  10 

for  affiliated  societies..  47  4  0 

Prizes  Temple  .show  .  220  17  o 

,,  Glasgow  show  1.60  6  0 

Purchase  of  pi, ate  for  prizes . .60  1:5  0 

Assist  uit  secretary  and  accountant . .'5  0  0 

Balance  at  bank .  53  7  0 


£1,T0  7  11 


The  foregoing  report  and  balance-.sheet  having  been  briefly 
commented  on  by  the  chairman,  were  adopted  unanimously. 
The  thank.s  of  the  Society  was  given  to  the  officers  and  committee 
for  1903.  on  formal  proposition,  and  pa.s.sed  with  acclamation. 
Bye-law  o  was  then  altered  by  unanimous  consent  as  follows:-- 
“  That  the  first  part  read :  Notice  of  any  proposed  alteration 
either  of  these  bye-laws  or  of  the  regulations  for  exhibitions 
must  be  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  at  least  two  weeks 
before  a  general  meeting,  and  no  bye-law  nor  regulation  shall 
be  altered  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society.’’  This 
was  simply  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting,  and 
also  prevent  any  surprise  being  sprung  upon  it. 

Next  there  was  proposed  an  addition  to  Regulation  1  :  ‘'  That 


Regulation  1  be  altered  so  a.s  to  read : — That  the  Society  shall 
hold  one  or  more  metropolitan  .shows  in  each  year,  and  provincial 
shows  when  practicable.  The  date  of  the  metropolitan  show 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  6.” 

This,  of  course,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Pemberton, 
who  has  had  to  work  hard  and  incessantly  in  order  to  get  the 
alteration  made.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Jefferies,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  and  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Mawley 
moved  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Cant,  Mr.  Pember¬ 
ton  won  the  daj'  by  about  a  dozen  votes.  Last  year  he  only  lost 
by  one  vote,  and  to  make  certain  of  victory  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  he  had  urged  as  many  supporters  to  his  assi.stance  as  po.ssible. 
The  chief  reasons  for  the  propo.sals  were  circulated  some  months 
ago,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were  printed  in  our  pages  at  the  time 
(“  J.  of  H.,”  September  10,  page  249).  The  speakers  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  were  Rev.  A.  Eoster-Melliar,  M.A.  (whose  Roses, 
he  said,  were  generally  about  their  be:st  on  July  12),  Geo.  Gordon 
(who  had  prepared  an  analysis  from  the  reports  of  N.R.S.  shows 
for  twenty  years  back,  showing  that  the  best  exhibitions  had  all 
been  on<or  about  July  G  and  7),  W.  Boyes,  Derby  (who  had  never 
been  able  to  show  at  N.R.S.  exhibitions  owing  to  the  early  date), 
GeO'.  Paul  (who  suggested  that  Roses  bloom  nowadays  later  than 
formerly  owing  to  the  use  of  the  Briar  stock  instead  of  Manetti). 
also  Alex.  Dickson,  J.  Bateman.  Highgate,  N.  (his  Roses  are  at 
their  best  Julv  7  and  8),  H.  V.  Machin.  and -a  few  other  members 
from  the  Midlands. 

On  the  opposing  .side  there  were  O.  G.  Orpen,  and  a  member 
from  Croydon.  Mr.  H.  Molyneux  spoke,  but  did  not  take  sides. 
One  speaker  remarked  that  the  discussion  seemed  to  divide  itself 
into  North  v.  South,  to  which  there  were  repeated  cries  of  “  No! 
No!”  A  strong  point  with  Mr.  Pemberton  was  that  as  there 
would  be  no  northern  show  this  year,  what  was  to  become  of 
nortbern  members  if  an  early  date  were  decided  upon  ?  “  The 

compulsory  absence  of  the  Noirtliern  and  Midland  growers,  not 
only  this  year,  but  in  several  years  jiast.  seriously  challenges  our 
Society  to  the  name  of  National.” 

While  Mr.  Pemberton  fixed  his  dates  between  the  Gth  and  the 
12th,  Mr.  Mawle.y  fixed  his  between  the  3rd  and  the  9th.  The 
latter  said  he  was,  however,  truly  in  accord  with'  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Pemberton’s  proposition,  i.e.,  he  wished  the  Society  tO'  be 
representatively  National.  July  G  would  be  right  for  a  late,  but 
not  for  an  early,  season.  The  two  last  .seasons  have  been  the 
latest  on  record  during  twenty-seven  years.  1879  excepted.  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  .stood  up  for  the  ”  small  ”  growers,  men  who  have 
only  a  few  hundred  plants,  who  pcussess  few  maidens,  and  are 
therefore  dependent  on  cut-backs,  which  are  over,  lie  said,  by 
July  G.  But  as  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  pointed  out,  the  cut-back.-; 
must  be  cut  still  harder  back,  and  they  won’t  then  he  out  ol 
flower  by  the  date  named.  The  discussion  was  interesting  in  the 
main,  and  the  matter  ma.v  be  regarded  as  settled  for  .some  time 
at  least. 

After  the  annual  general  meeting  the  friendl.y  dinner  was 
partaken  of  by  most  of  those  present,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  J.P.. 
of  Worksoii.  presiding. 

National  Dahlia— Annual  General  Meeting, 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  London  last  week, 
when  the  following  report  was  submitted: 

Report  of  the  Com^iittee  e'Or  the  Year  1903. 

The  past  summer  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  described 
as  one  of  the  vorst  Dahlia  seasons  on  record.  The  severe  frosts 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  completely  destroyed  the  plants  of 
many  growers  in  the  north  and  midlands,  whilst  the  incessant 
heavy  rains,  often  accompanied  b.y  destructive  gales  during 
August  and  September,  together  with  the  extremely  low  night 
temperatures  of  the  latter  month,  made  the  season  (and  especially 
the  show  period),  a  most  imusuall.v  trying  one. 

The  London  exhibition  was  held  on  September  1  and  2,  and. 
despite  the  unfavourable  season,  the  exhibits  in  point  of  numbers 
showed  the  satisfactor.v  increase  of  25  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  was  surprisingly  good.  Nine  certificates 
were  awarded  to  new  varieties. 

The  Manchester  exhibition  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens  Society  took  place  on  September  11 
and  12.  The  number  of  exhibits  from  the  north  and  midlands 
was  seriouslv  curtailed  owing  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
June  frosts,  but  in  spite  of  this,  a  fairly  large  number  of  entries 
were  obtained,  and  a  satisfactory  imrdict  must  be  oassed  on  this, 
the  first  of  the  Society’s  provincial  ventures.  Five  certificates 
were  awarded  to  new  varietie.-s. 

On  September  1.5  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Wastminster,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortnightly  sliow 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Five  certificates  were 
awarded  to  new  varieties.  The  number  of  certificates  awarded 
to  new  varieties  of  all  sections  in  1902  was  twenty-nine,  and  in 
the  present  year  nineteen,  out  of  a  total  of  105  seedlings  ex¬ 
hibited. 

On  September  17,  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  an  inspection  of  the  C5actus  Dahlias  grown  for  trial  at 
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('hiswick  was  held  by  tJie  committee.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d.,  the 
jrift  of  Mr.  .V.  Dean,  was  awarded  to  Hobbies,  Limited,  for  "  Amos 
Derry,”  as  tlie  best  variety  for  garden  decoration. 

The  committee  desire  to  convey  their  best  thank.s  to  tlie 
donors  of  special  prizes,  viz.  ;  Her  Grace  tlie  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  the  President,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  ^Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Mr.  A. 
Dean.  Mr.  Robert  Sydeidiam,  Mr.  .J.  F.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  T. 
Hobbs;  also  to  the  Horticultural  Club  for  kindly  allowing  the 
Society’s  meetings  to  be  held  in  their  club  room. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  view 
of  the  opening  of  the  New  Hall  being  considered  unsatisfactoi'y, 
the  committee  decided  to  approach  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
with  a  propo.sal  to  hold  the  1904  exhibition  at  Sj’denham,  and  an 
arrangement  to  this  effect  has  been  concluded. 

The  committee  have  satisfaction  in  reporting  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Society  for  the  year.  The 
number  of  new  meudiers  joining  has  been  fifty-five,  and  the  losses 
through  resignations  and  deaths,  nineteen,  leaving  a  nett  gain  of 
thirty-six. 

The  committee,  however,  regret  to  observe  the  growing 
tendency  of  new  members  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minimum 
subscription  cpialifying  membership,  and  they  consequently  re¬ 
commend  that  for  the  future  members  be  divided  into  three 
clas.ses,  namely:  “Fellows,”  paying  annual  subscription  of  one 
kninea;  “Subscribers”  paying  annual  subsicription  of  half  a 
guinea ;  and  “  Members,”  paying  annual  subscription  of  five 
shillings. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  allotment  of  space  for  the.  different 
classes  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions,  and  to  add  to  the  symmetry 
and  general  appearance  of  the  exhibits,  a  scale  of  measurements 
for  show-stands  and  boards  has  been  drawn,  up.  The  committee 
particularly  request  that  members  will  strictly  adhere  to  these 
regulations. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources,  including  the 
balance  of  £4  16s.  8d.,  in  the  Society’s  favour  from  the  year  1902. 
amounted  to  £228  14.s.  2d.,  and  the  entire  expenditure,  includ¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the  London  and  Man¬ 
chester  exhibitions,  amounted  to  £211  4s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in- the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £17  9s.  6d. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  December  16tb. 

The  last  show  of  the  year  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  the 
visitors,  for  the  hall  was  completely  filled.  The  chief  honours, 
must,  however,  be  given  to  the  Orchids,  which  constituted  a 
record  fof  a  December  show.  The  collections  of  Gypripediums 
were  superb.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  section  was  the  weakest. 
The  collection  of  deciduous  shrub-sprays  staged  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  collection  of  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Alpines  attracted  much  attention. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present;  Hari’y  J.  Veitch.  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Jas.  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-AVhite,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine.  Jas.  Douglas,  F.  AVellesley,  J.  Coleman,  N.  H. 
Bilney,  H.  J.  Pitt,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  McBean,  E.  Hill,  T.  AV. 
Bond,  W.  Gleeson,  J.  AV.  Odell.  AA’.  Boxall,  J.  AA'.  Potter,  H. 
Little,  W.  H.  Young,  AV.  H.  AVhite,  and  H.  A.  Tracy. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (Air.  H.  Ballantine,  gr.), 
sent  some  grand  plants  of  Gypripediums,  together  with  a  few 
Oncidiums.  The  chjef  were  G.  Mrs.  Ghas.  Ganham.  a  grand  piece 
with  over  fifty  flowers;  G.  Leeanum  var.  giganteum,  with  ten 
good  flowers;  ('.  insigne  var.  Sandera  ;  G.  i.  Harefield  Hall  var.  ; 

Pitcherianum  AATlliam.s’  var..  carrying  sixteen  flowers;  and 
G.  L.  var.  Alarselliannin,  a  beautiful  plant  ;  Oncidium  orni- 
thorhyncum  album,  and  Lycaste  Ballse  were  also  good. 

A  "beautiful  collection  was  that  from  Air.  J.  Coleman  (AV.  P. 
Bound,  gr.),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  whose  groups  consisted  chiefly 
of  Calanthes  and  Gypripediums  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
.Asparagus  Sprengeri.  The  Calanthes  included  G.  William 
Murray,  G.  vestita  rubro-ocnlata,  G.  Bryan,  in  fine  condition.  The 
Gypripediums  included  nice  plants  of  G.  Leeanum  giganteum  and 
others. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Aloore  (AA^.  Page,  gr.),  Ghardwar,  Bourton-on-AA^ater, 
Glouce-stersliire,  furnished  a  veritable  sea  of  Gypripediums  in  a 
cut  .state,  arranged  in  vases,  and  bedded  in  Alaidenhair  Ferns. 
There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  blooms.  The  chief  forms  were 
G.  Eiu->'ade,s,  G.  insigne*  var.  Gobbiana,  G.  Leeanum  var.  Fowleri- 
anum,  C.  i.  Bronze  King,  G.  i.  var.  montanum  magnificum,  G.  L. 
var.  C'linkei'berryanum,  G.  i.  var.  Sanderse,  and  G.  Aidhurianuin. 

From  Mr.  H.  Whatclcy,  Kenilworth,  came  a  small  collection 
of  choice  Gypripediums,  a  few  Odontoglossums,  and  a  plant  or 
two  of  Zygopetainm. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  made  a  nice  dis- 
nlay.  chiefly  of  Gypripediums,  Oncidiums.  and  Odontoglossums. 
The  best  of  the  Gypripediums  G.  insigne  Dorrnani,  a  fine  .spotted 
variety;  C.  Aladame  Jules  Hye.  G.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  i.  Airs. 
F.  W.' Aloore,  and  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  var. 

Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Ghelfenham.  staged  a  small  but  choice 
di.vplay  of  Gypripediums,  in  which  were  noted  C  .  insigne  Dorothju  ^ 


G.  Alaudite,  a  heantiftrl  form  ;  G.  A'enus  punctata,  and  G.  Leeanum 
aureum  giganteum. 

,A  few  grand  specimens  came  from  AI.  (  has.  A'nylsteke,  Loo- 
christo,  Ghent, Belgium.  These  included  a  grand  plant  of  Odonto- 
glo.ssum  Harryo-crispum  Ridens,  a  magnificent  form  ;  O.  Arden- 
tissimum  radicans,  and  Aliltonia  vexillaria  robusta  var. 
autumnalis. 

Air.  E.  Rodgers,  gr.  to  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hail, 
Bui'jg  Lanc-s.,  contributed  a  display  of  Gypripediums  cut  ami 
arranged  in  Alaidenhair  Ferns.  They  were  truly  a  wonderful 
collection,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  names. 

A  large  and  well  arranged  group  of  Gypripediums,  chiefly 
insigne  varieties,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  AV.  G.  Budgett,  Hen- 
bury,  Bristol.  The  varieties  were  arranged  in  groups,  and  very 
effectively  too,  many  of  them  carrying  a  quantity  of  flowers. 

Ale.ssrs.  Jas.  A’^eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a  nice 
collection,  in  which  the  Ltelio-cattleyas  formed  the  chief  feature. 
The  best  appeared  to  beL.  Semiraiuis",  L.-c.  Bryan,  L.-c.  Epicasta, 
and  ('.  Luminosa.  .A  few  nice  Gattleyas  and  Gypripediums  com¬ 
pleted  the  display. 

From  Air.  X.  G.  Gookson  {H.  J.  Chapman,  gr.),  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  came  a^  grand  collection  of  Odontoglossums  and  Gypripe¬ 
diums.  In  the  former  were  noted  0.  crispum  C’ooksoniaimm.  a 
beautifully  spotted  variety  ;  O.  Adriana3,  Gookson’s  var.  The 
whole  flower  is  covered  with  well  defined  dots.  'The  Gypripe¬ 
diums  included  a  fine  plant  of  G.  insigne  Sanderge,  G.  i.  Sanderje  ; 
Oakwood  Seedling;  G.  Xiobe,  and  a  fine  plant  of  G.  Leeanum 
Glinkerberryman. 

Alessrs.  B.  S.  AA'illiams  and  Son,  Tapper  Holloway,  staged 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Gypripediums  such  as  G.  Leeanum.  G.  Harris- 
siannm,  AA'illiams’,  var.,  G.  Ghioroneurum,  and  G.  L-c. 
super ha. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present ;  W'.  Alarshall.  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Alessrs.  H.  B. 
Alay,  C'.  T.  Druery,  G.  Nicholson,  AV^.  G.  Baker,  Jas.  AA'alker, 
R.  Dean,  A.  Perry,  J.  F.  AI’Leod,  J.  Jennings.  AV.  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  G.  R.  Fielder,  AV.  Bain,  G.  Dixon,  G.  Jeffries,  H.  ,1. 
C’ntbnsh,  C’.  E.  Pearson,  R.  G.  Notcutt,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  G.  E.  Shea,  Geo.  Paul,  and  Hari-y 
Turner. 

Alessrs.  A\^.  Gntbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  presented  a  large 
exhi’oit  of  Conifers,  Hollies,  and  Ivies  in  great  variety.  A  few 
of  the  most  striking  were  Retinospora  plnmosa  aurea,  Gupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  argentea  variegata,  G.  L.  lutea.  The 
Hollies  were  of  good  colour  and  clean  growth.  Alany  of  the 
Ivies  were  7ft  or  8ft  high,  arranged  in  trios,  while  the  Euony- 
muses  and  Pernettyas  left  little  to  be  desired. 

Alessrs.  T.  S.  AA^are,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  occupied  a  table  running 
the  length  of  the  hall,  composed  of  Alpine  plants.  The  Saxi¬ 
frages,  Sempervivnms,  and  Sednms  were  fine  collections,  and 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  these  mode.st  plants. 
Other  fine'  exhibits  were  Shortia  galacifolia,  in  its  best  winter 
tints;  Gentiana  acanlis,  Thymes  in  variety,  hardy  Ferns,  and 
Sarracenia  purpurea;  also  a  few  nice  Hellebores. 

Alessrs.  Thos.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Turnford  Hall 
Nurseries.  Broxbourne.  exhibited  decorative:  Crotons  in  5-inch 
pots,  all  beautifully  coloured.  The  varieties  were  G.  elegantis- 
simns  roseus.  Golden  Gem,  and  Turnfordeirsis,  a  very  striking 
variety,  with  green  and  gold  leaves,  the  latter  very  broad. 

Alessrs.  Jas.  A'eitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  again  Jiiade  a 
grand  display  with  their  winter-flowering  Begonias,  some  fine 
plants  of  AAunter  Cheer,  Ensign,  Julius,  and  Agatha  being  on 
view;  also  some  good  plants  of  Gesnera  exoniensis. 

Alessrs.  AA’^.  AA'ells  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  Redhill,  staged  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion  of  Ghrysanthemums,  which  included  large  specimen  blooim, 
though  the  majority  were  of  the  decorative  type.  Aladame  P. 
Radaelli,  Airs.  Swinbourne,  and  Alary  Inglis  were  the  best  of 
the  large  flowers.  Aliss  Emily  Fowler,  Letrier,  Airs.  Filkins, 
King  of  Plumes,  and  AA'ceks’  Grimson  were  the  best  of  the  decora- 
tives. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  again  exhibited  by  Alessrs.  H.  Gan- 
nell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  blooms  were  arranged  in  specimen 
glasses,  and  a  very  bright  display  they  made.  They  were  large, 
and  the  colours  as  rich  as  one  would  expect  to  see  them  in  July. 
The  best  varieties  were  Airs.  Simpson,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Air. 
Joseph  A.  Bell,  Countess  of  Jprsey,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and 
King  Ahetor. 

Alessrs.  AV.  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  repre^sented  by  a  fine 
group  of  Palms  in  fifty  species  and  varieties.  A  group  of  cut 
Ghrysanthemums  came  from  Air.  Hemming,  The  Gardens,  Alex¬ 
andra  Palace.  AJany  of  the  varieties  were  past  their  best.  Air. 
T.  Allman,  The  Nurseries,  AVilmington,  Hartford,  exhibited  a 
crood  market  Ghrvsanthemum  named  Allman’s  ATdlow. 

“  Air.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Elstree,  made,  perhaps,  the 
most  novel  exhibit  in  the  hall.  It  was  composed  of  cut  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  having  coloured  stems,  or  those  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  character.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Rlum 
Gotinus,  Rhus  typliina.  Rosa  rugO'-a.  C'ollutea  Pococki,  Gornus 
sangninea  variegata.  Salix  incana,  Kuonvmus  europseus.  well 
berried;  Leyce'-teria  formosa,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflera. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Buiiyard,  P?sq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal,  H.  Esling,  A.  Dean,  E.  Beckett,  H.  J.  Wright,  J.  Jaques, 
G.  Keey,  J.  Willard,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Norman,  A.  H.  .  Pearson,  J. 
Mclndoe,  W.  Ponpart,  and  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

The  chief  exhibit  in  tliis  section  came  from  Mr.  C.  Bayer 
(W.  Taylor,  gr,),  Forest  Hili,  who  staged  a  nice  collection  of 
fruit.  d'he  25  bunches  of  Grapes  which  made  the  background 
were  especially  good.  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Gros  Colman  being  excellent.  These  were  relieved  by 
coloured  Vine  leaves  and  Sinilax  trails.  A  Pine  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  completed  the  display. 

Mr.  PI.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  staged  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Onions.  Mr.  C.  Dixon,  gr.  to  the  Plarl  of 
Ilchester,  Holland  House,  .sent  a  dish  of  Pear  Glou  Morceau  in 
good  condition,  also  a  large  dish  of  Beurre  Ranee.  Mr.  Chas. 
Ro.ss,  gr.  to  Col.  A.  Houblon,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  .staged  a 
seedling  Pear  called  R.  D.  Blackmore,  but  many  of  the  fruits 
were  pa.st  their  best. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Harpenden,  sent  6  dishes  of  .salad  Potatoes, 
which  were  undoubtedly  curio.sities.  Mr.  C.  Beilis,  gr.  to  Mrs. 

G.  M.  Faulkner,  Fonthill  Lodge,  Fore.st  Hill,  sent  a  fine  basket 
of  Seville  Oranges. 

Medal  Awards. 

Flor.4.l  Committee. — Gold  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  ; 
Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Clielsea,  and  Lord 
Aldenham  ;  Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  ;  Silver 
Flora  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ; 
Silver  Banksians  to  Messrs.  T.  Roebford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  A  Co. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Knightian  to  Mr.  C.  Bayer,  and 
Silver  Banksian  to  Lord  Aldenham. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Mr.  J.  Colman,  Baron 
Schroder,  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Moore  ;  Silver  Floras 
to  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Budgett;  Silver  Banksians  to  Mr.  H.  Whateley,  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  and  J.  Cypher  &  Son, 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemnm,  Allman's  Yellow  (Thos.  Allman). — A  decorative 
market  variety  described  in  these  pages  last  week,  A.M. 

Crolon  Turnfordensis  (T.  Rochford  A  Sons). — A  grand  variety 
with  broad  leaves,  of  a  rich  yellow,  edged  green.  Stems  yellow,  habit 
good,  will  make  a  popular  plant.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Sandera,  Oahivood  I'eedling  (N.  C.  Cook- 
son). — A  lighter  yellow  form  than  the  type,  with  a  few  spots  on  the 
dorsal  sepal.  A.M. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Clinkerberryahum  (Baron  Schroder  and 
O.  O.  Wrigley). — A  grand  variety,  having  a  broad  dorsal  sepal,  white, 
spotted  towards  the  centre,  and  green  at  the  base.  A.M. 

Odontogjosstim  crisptim  Marue  (N.  C.  Cookson). — A  beautiful  form, 
the  ground  suffused  with  rose,  jwhile  each  petal  is  clearly  marked 
with  chocolate.  A.M. 

Odo)itoglossim  Harryo-crispum  Bidens  (M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke). — A 
flower  of  large  size,  heavily  barred  with  chocolate,  the  lower  half  of 
the  lip  being  pure  white.  A.M. 

Odontoglossum  Vuylstekei  Vivicans  (Baron  Schroder). — A  grand 
form,  heavily  blotched  wfith  brown,  the  lip  edged  white.  F.C.C. 

Beckenham;  Beautifying  Waste  Spaces. 

On  Friday,  December  4,  Mr.  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Addiscombe, 
gave  a  lecture  on.  “The  Beautifying  and  Utilising  of  Waste 
Spaces,  Railway  Embankments,  &c.”  This  proved  to  be  highly 
in.structive  and  interesting,  and  certainly  worthy  of  a  far  . larger 
audience  than  assembled.  Mr.  Lovett  is  of  opinion  that  in  our 
country,  where  too  frequently  leaden  skies  prevail,  colours  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  might  be  n.sed  than  is  generally  the  case.  P’or 
instance,  railway  bridges  painted  the  nsual  purple  or  reddish 
brown,  would  be  more  pleasing  if  of  a  yellowish  or  sage  green, 
with  Ivy  planted  at  the  bases  of  the  arches.  In  the  same  way  the 
lecturer  brought  his  remarks  to  deal  with  unsightly  objects  in  the 
garden  landscape,  Ac.  At  the  clo.se  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Lovett  and  a  like  comnliment  to  the  chairihan. — 
T.  C. 

Cardiff:  Seed-saving, 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  Tuesday,  December  1,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  iii  the  chair.  Mr. 

H.  Kitley  (seedsman  to  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association)  delivered  an 
excellent  lecture  on  “  Seed  Testing  and  Saving,”  exiilaining  to 
the  minutest  particulars  the  best  means  to  adopt  in  testing 
seeds,  and  best  forms  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  select  seed  from. 
The  lecturer  contended  most  emphatically  that  deterioration  in 
constitution  to  a  great  extent  was  due  to  lack  of  attention  in 
selecting  seeds  from  the  best  sources.  A  good  lesson  wa*.s  given 
on  seed  testing  and  best  times  to  sow  seed  in  this  our  changeable 
climate.  The  be.st  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  Mr. 
Kitley  for  his  excellent  lecture. — J.  Julian. 


Sheffield:  Onion  Culture. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members  to  li.sten  to  an  essay  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson,  of  A.shgate 
Gardens,  Chesterfield,  on  “The  Cultivation  of  the  Onion,”  which 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Nelson  is  well  known  as  a 
succe.ssful  plant,  flower,  and  vegetable  grower,  as  well  as  an 
exhibitor,  and  has  grown  some  large  Onions,  having  produced 
some  this  season  weighing  2Ubs  each.  He  described  hi's  method 
of  treatment,  and  exhibited  some  very  shapely  and  weighty 
specimens  of  AiLsa  Craig,  to  which  a  certificate  was  awarded.  An 
excellent  exhibit  of  Onions'was  also  shown  by  Air.  H.  Deverill, 
of  Banbury,  some  Aristocrats  measuring  17in  in  circumference. 
“  Cocoa-nut  ”  was  very  fine  and  weighty,  as  also  was  “  Ailsa 
Craig.”  A  red  variety,  “  Cliallenge,”  attracted  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  being  good  in  colour  and  shape,  and  very  sound  and  solid: 
Certificateis  were  awarded.  “  Northern  Star  ”  Potato  was 
exhibited  by  tbe  Secretary,  and  came  in  for  much  attention  and 
criticism.  The  1904  schedule  has  been  arranged,  and  should 
attract  exhibits.  Prizes  of  £16,  £10,  and  £6  are  offered  for  a 
group ;  £5,  £3,  and  £2  for  36  Roses,  in  addition  to  four  other 
classes;  £2,  25s.,  and  10s.,  for  bouquets ;  30s.,  25s.,  20s.,  and 
l5s.,  for  tray  of  6  vegetables;  all  being  open.  As  the  show  will 
be  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  “  Holly  Court,”  on  August  13, 
it  is  hoped  the  society  will  be  placed  well  upon  its  legs. 

Ipswich:  Judging. 

In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
there  was  but  a  small  attendance  of  members  at  tbe  meeting  of 
the  Ipswich  Gardeners’  Society,  held  on  December  3.  The 
president  (Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt)  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  essayist 
was  Air.  W.  Alessenger,  Woolverstone  Park  Gardens,  his  subject 
being  “The  Judging  of  Horticultural  Exhibits.”  All  gardeners 
(said  the  es.sayist)  were  more  or  less  interested  in  shows,  and 
everyone  concerned  was  anxious  that  the  judging  should  be  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  .schedules  should  be  accurately  worded.  Great  improve¬ 
ment  liad  been  effected  in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  code  of  rules  issued  by  the 
R.H.S.,  a  work  that  shoiuld  be  carefully  studied  by  both  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  judges.  Exhibitors  should  be  most  careful  to  grasp 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  wording  of  the  schedule,  as  dis¬ 
qualification  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  With  regard  to  judges, 
Mr.  Messenger  said  that  in  his  experience  it  was  the  conscientious 
desire  of  every  judge  to  award  the  prizes  to  what,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  best  exhibits.  To  facilitate  this,  it  was  essential  that 
their  duties  should  be  commenced  punctually  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to  undertake  too  much. 

Point  Judging 

should  be  resorted  to  in  all  large  classes.  In  close  competition 
he  personally  should  like  to  see  the  number  of  points  awarded 
displayed  publicly.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  essayist’s 
experience  as  an  exhibitor  and  judge  were  interspersed,  and 
added  to  the  interest  of  a  well-thought-out  paper.  A  brisk  dis.- 
cussion  wa.s  initiated  by  Mr.  J.  Alorgan,  and  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Cotton,  Whittel,  A.  Creek,  Barker,  C.  Creek,  Kedgeley,  Adcock, 
Ac.,  the  proceedings  closing  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper. — E.  C. 

Liverpool:  Cut-flower  Supply. 

The  meetings  of  the  above  association  are  becoming  more 
popular,  and  the  attendance  is  all  that  could  be  hoped,  for. 
Especially  are  the  younger  members  of  the  craft  in  this  district 
attending  well,  and  ivlio  came  forward  in  large  numbers  on  the 
5th  to  hear  Air.  Horne.  Dawpool,  Cheshire,  give  a  discourse  on 
“  How  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  indoor  cut  flowers  for 
home  use,  with  cultural  details.”  The  subject  being  of  such  a 
wide  and  varied  character.  Air.  Horne  could  only  touch  slightly 
on  the  cultural  points.  A  few  of  the  principal  .subjects  men¬ 
tioned  were  as  follows:  Azaleas,  Amaryllis,  Begonias,  bulbs  in 
variety,  forced  in  boxes;  Celosias,  Cyclamens.  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Euchari.s,  Forced  Lilac,  Gladioli,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Liliums,  Orchids,  Poinsettias,  Rhododendrons,  Richardias,  Roses, 
and  Spanish  Irises.  A  very  instructive  discussion  followed  on 
how  best  to  succeed  in  forcing  Lily  of  the  A'alley,  Air.  Horne 
advocating  the  use  of  good  soil  for  this  purpo,se,  and  systematic 
feeding  with  liquid  cow  manure.  Several  members  disagreed  on 
this  point,  preferring  tO‘  plant  the  crowns  in  cocoanut-fibre,  and 
have  no  feeding.  Mr.  Horne  also  succeeds  well  ivith  Iris 
hispanica,  forcing  over  one  thousand  plants  annually,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  which  produce  good  spikes.  His  method  of  procedure  is 
to  pot  the  bulbs  on  arrival  and  plunge  out  of  doors  in  ashes  until 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  About  Christmas  they  are 
in  this  condition,  and  are  then  removed  into  a  cold  frame,  and 
sub.sequently  given  a  little  heat.  He  attributes  his  success  in  a 
great  measure  to  securing  well-ripened  bulbs  and  allowing  them 
to  progress  slowly.  He  secures  flowers  in  March  and  April.  A 
lioint  raised  afterwards  was  the  watering  of  plants,  two  members 
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advocating  tlie  use  of  tlie  liose-pipe  with  discretion  from  April  to 
October  inclusive  in  lieu  of  the  watering-can,  their  contention 
being  that  plant  pests,  i.e.,  fly,  thrip,  bug,  Ac.,  were  kept 
under;  clean  and  healthy  growth  the  result,  and  a  great  gain  in 
time  and  labour.  A  vote  of  thanks  being  passed  to  Mr.  Horne, 
and  Mr.  Foster  for  presiding,  a  most  i’lstructive  and  pleasant 
evening  terminated.  J.  S. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Oardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Hon. 
Dudley  Forte.scue,  Vice-chairman,  presiding,  a  request  from  the 
Grocers’  Company  that  the  Association  should  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  the  garden  in  Princes  Street  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  was 
received  and  agreed  to.  A  letter  was  read  asking  for  the 
assi.stance  of  the  Association  in  the  laying  out  of  the  Norfolk 
Square  area,  Islington,  to  the  retention  of  which,  as  a  public 
recreation  ground  for  a  very  crowded  district,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  on  the  representations  of  the  Borough  Council  and 
the  Association,  had  at  length  assented  ;  and  it  wa.s  agreed  to 
deal  with  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting  after  certain  requisite 
information  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  decided  to  protest  against  a  proposal  to  extend 
Bosebery  Avenue  by  way  of  Duncan  Terrace  to  the  Essex  Road, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  extinguishing  one  public  garden 
laid  out  by  the  As.sociation,  as  well  as  several  green  strips  that 
it  is  hoped  to  eventually  acquire  as  an  addition  thereto.  Re¬ 
monstrances  were  received  against  building  operations  upon  the 
Duke  of  We.stminster’s  garden  in  Duke  Street,  which  for  some 
years  the  Duke,  at  his  own  expense,  had  opened  to  the  public, 
and  in  reply  to  its  representations  that  the  space  should  be 
spared,  the  Association  was  informed  by  the  Duke’s  agent  that 
the  building  was  a  transformer  station,  mainly  underground,  and 
that  it  Avould  have  a  flat  roof  rather  above  the  level  of  the  road- 
Avay,  enclosed  with  a  stone  balustrade,  which  would  be  tastefully 
laid  out  with  .shrubs,  trees  and  .seats  for  public  use. 

The  St.  Thoma.s’s  Hospital  authorities  wrote  expressing 
regret  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  tO'  abstain  from  building 
on  the  triangle  in  Lambeth  Palace  Road.  Proposals  for  dealing 
with  Golden  Square,  W.C.,  and  Poplar  Churchyard  were  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  was  stated  that  tree  planting  at  Queen’s  Road,  Battersea, 
and  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  S.E.,  had  been  completed,  and  that 
similar  work  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street  and  elsewhere  was  in 
hand.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  First  Commi.ssioner  of  Works 
to  spare  certain  portions  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School  site,  con¬ 
taining  fine  tree.s  adjacent  to  exi.sting  thoroughfares,  and  to 
plant  double  the  number  of  trees  in  the  processional  route  now 
being  formed  in  the  Mall  than  would  eventually  be  needed. 

The  question  of  the  preservation  of  London  .square.s',  Avith 
.special  reference  to  Edward  Square  and  Pembroke  Square,  wliich, 
it  Avas  stated,  had  recently  been  sold  by  auction,  AAas  further 
considered.  Progress  Avas  reported  in  regard  to  schemes  for 
extending  Hampstead  Heath,  and  for  acquiring  an  estate  at 
I'pper  Clapton,  and  communications  AA’ere  receiAmd  from  the 
Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  asking  that  the  Association  should 
make  efforts  to  preserve  Lots  Eyot,  an  island  opposite  the 
Gardens,  Avhich  is  threatened  Avith  building  operations. 

Chester  Paxton  — Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  presided  OA'er  the  annual 
general  meeting  Avhich  Avas  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on 
Saturday.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  in  presenting 
the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  pointed  out  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  Chry.santhemums  held  in  November  Avas  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  A  number  of  neAv  members 
and  subscribers  had  been  added  to  the  list,  this  now  .standing  at 
over  oOO.  The  Society’s  finances  had  also  been  augmented,  there 
noAv  being  a  surplu.s  in  hand  of  over  £65.  On  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Robt.  Wakefield,  the  report  and  accounts  Avere  adopted,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Mr.  Aliln  for  his  A'aluable 
servuces'.  Major  MacGillycuddy  AA'as  re-elected  hon.  president, 
and  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  chairman  of  committee.  Mr.  R.  NeAv- 
•stead,  A.L.S.,  Avas  also  re-elected  /consulting  naturalist.  A 
unanimous  Avish  Avas  expressed  that  Mr.  Miln '.should  agaiu 
undertake  the  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  AvJii.cluhq [con¬ 
sented,  and  the  folloAAung  Averc  elected  to  .serve  ,  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year: — Me.s.srs.  A.  W.  Armstrong,  John 
Breen,  J.  Clack.  .Tohn  Dutton,  A.  Ellams.  C.  Flack,  T.  Gilbert, 
John  Jackson,  H.  G.  Little,  G.  Lyon,  S.  Mdy,  C.  Nixon,  H. 
Pierce,  Wm.  Pringle.  Josh.  Ryder,  J.  1).  Siddall^  E-  Stubbs, 
Robt.  Wakefield,  John  Weaver,  and  John  Wynne.  It  aaus 
re.solvcd  that  the  next  exhibition  of  fruits  and  Chrysanthemums 
be  held  on  November  IG  and  17,  1904. 


[We  regret  that  pressure  on  space  has  necessitated  the  holding 
OA’er.of  reports  from  Bristol  and  Sheffield.] 
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Begonia,  Glolra  de  Lorraine. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Journal,  and  se  eing 
space  allotted  for  young  gardeners,  I  Avould  like  to  pen  a  feAv 
lines  on  the  culture  of  that  beautiful  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Ijor- 
raine.  I  prefer  to  take  cuttings  at  the  end  of  March,  as  the  best 
cuttings  are  from  sucker.s.  Put  them  .singly  into  very  small  pots, 
and  place  them  in  a  brisk,  moist  bottom  heat.  When  rooted,  add 
a  little  air  to  the  propagating  case,  and  in  a  foAA'  days  place  them 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  Avarm  house,  say  60deg  Fah.,  at 
night,  rising  to  70deg  Fah.  in  the  daytime.  When  they  haA-.i  been 
there  a  fcAV  days,  pot  them  into  60’s,  and  groAv  them  in  the  same 
temperature.  This  Begonia  likes  a  Avarm,  moist  atmosphere,  and 
Should  be  shaded  from  direct  sun.  Pot  the  plants  on,  as  re- 
tpiired,  and  then  place  them  again  in  the  same  temperature,  and 
Avhen  they  have  nearly  completed  their  groAvth,  place  them  in 
a  house  of  50deg  Fah.  at  night,  rising  to  60deg  Fah.  in  the  day¬ 
time,  AA'ith  a  little  air  added  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  side  draughts 
must  be  avoided.  Care  must  be  taken  Avith  the  Avater-pot,  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  oA'er-Avater  and  cause  the  plants  to  damp  off. 
We  have  beautiful  plants  28in  high  and  2ft  across. — Second 
Gakdenek. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  inserting  cuttings  of  some  of  the 
later  floAvering  A’arieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  last 
Aveek  of  December  being  the  most  suitable  time  for  inserting  the 
bulk  of  the  midseason  varieties  Avith,  of  course,  a  feAV  exceptions. 
There  are  many  different  methods  of  striking,  but  the  one  I  prefer 
is  as  folloAVs:  Place  a  required  number  of  clean,  Avell-litting  hand- 
lights  on  some  pieces  of  slate,  on  a  stage  or  floor  of  a  light  house, 
in  Avhich  a  temperature  of  about  50  deg  Fah.  is  maintained,  and 
OA’er  the  slate  bottom  spread  a  layer  of  about  2in  of  moist,  sifted 
a.shes.  Take  your  cuttings  (root-cuttings,  if  po.ssible)  Avhich  should 
be  about  2^in  long,  and  prepare  in  the  usual  manner. 

Prepare  a  number  of  large  GO-sized  pots,  by  nearly  half-filling 
them  Avith  crocks,  and  then  placing  a  layer  of  coarse  leaf  mould 
on  top.  Fill  these  Avith  a  soil  consisting  of  tAvo  parts  loam„  one 
of  leaves,  and  of  sand,  Avhich  should  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed  and  passed  througli  a  liii  sieve,  and  press  doAvn  fairly  firm. 
Place  five  cuttings  round  the  edge  of  each  pot  and  giA’e  a  soaking 
of  Avater.  Then  place  them  in  the  handlights  and  keep  the 
cuttings  from  flagging  by  frequent  overhead  sprinklings,  removing 
the  tops  of  the  handlights  each  morning  for  an  hour  to  let  the 
excess  of  moisture  escape,  other Avise  keeping  close.  All  damped 
leaves  and  cuttings  should  be  instantly  removed,  as  they  tend 

to  affect  others.  .  ir  i  i 

As  tlio  cuttin^^s  coniniGiice  to  root,  littlG  ciir  loay  dg  aitoiciGCi 
them  on  favourable  occasions,  and  this  can  be  increased  gradually, 
if  the  cuttings  do  not  flag,  until  they  are  Avell-rooted,  Avhen  the 
lights  may  be  remoA'ed  entirely.  BeloAA"  are  giA’en  a  fcAA  Aaiieties 
Avhich  reqhire  a  longer  sea.so'ii.  cf  groAA’th  : — Mad.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
General  Hutton.  Mafeking  Hero.  Calvat’s  Sun  J.  R.  \[Pton, 
Mrs.  E.  Hummell,  Dorothy  Pywell,  Australie,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Mad.  HerreAvege,  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  and  Durban  s  Pride. — 
E.  B.,  South  Berks.  _ 


[The  ansAver  by  ‘ 


Scot”  to  the  criticism  on  his  ai'tiele  entitled 


‘‘  Principles  of  Propriety 
issue.] 
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riA-ed  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
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PUBEICATION.S  RECEIVED. — “The  British  Canadian  Revievy.”  a 
eekly  chronicle  of  the  groAvth  of  Canadian  enterprise,  \ol.  YlII.. 
o.  343.  .  .  •  “Garten  Flora,’’  Nov.,  with  coloured  plate  ot 

dontoglossuin  erispum  Marienfeldiense.  .  .  •  “  Le  Momteur 

'Horticulture,”  Dec.  10,  Avith  coloured  plate  of  Ltelia  (syn.  Cattlcja, 
indl.),  erispa,  Reich.  .  .  .  “  Orchid  Review,”  December,  with  a 

eautiful  half-tone  illustration  of  llabenaria  carnea.  Cypripeclium 
n-  Paphiopedilum,  as  svstematists  noAV  call  it)  GodetVoyae  and  its 
Hies  are  here  treated ;  also  Orchids  in  the  sub-alpme  Coi^illeras  ot 
outh  Mexico,  Orchids  in  season.  Calendar  of  Operations  for  December, 

lid  other  articles.  Price  6d.  nM  •  • 

“The  Garden  Diary-”  George  Allen,  London,  3s.  6d.  1  Ins  is  a 

ttle  book  bound  in  stout  covers,  and  having  a  page  for  every  day  m 
le  year.  The  loAver  half  of  the  page  is  left  blank  for  notes,  Avhile 
le  upper  half  contains  a  selected  verse  from  the  poets.  4  or  ev-ery 
lontli,  too,  there  are  cultural  directions.  The  authoress  is  Rose 
ijjjrsley.  ^  Monof^i'aph  of  the  Cocciclae  of  the  iJritisli  isles. 

bl  II  by  Robert  Newstead.  Ijondon :  Printed  tor  the  Ray 
oeiety  “The  Heather,”  by  Alex  Wallace,  editor  ot  tlie 

Florists’ •  Exchange,”  New  York.  *  *  “Home  Lesser-known 
apan  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Some  Recently  Introduced  trees  and 

hrvihs  from  Central  tUiina,”  by  James  G.  Veiteh,  4.L.S.,  19t3. 
:eprinted  (with  illustrations)  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Hoiti- 
Liltural  Society.  *  “  Hints,’’ (Ictobcr,  1902,  to  September 

lonie'stic,  Literarv.  Gardening.  Social,  A'C.  No.  1,  \  o  .  I.  ( Hhei .  . 
15,  Chancery  Lane.  London,  W.C.  *  “Garten  Ilora,  Dec.  1, 
’ith  coloured  plate  of  Costus  Friedriehseni. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VISES:  HOrSH  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  GRAPES  IX  MAY.— 
Tiie  structure  for  this  purpose  should  be  started  without  delay. 
A  bed  of  leaves  and  litter  in  a  state  of  fermentation  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  turning  a  portion  of  it  daily  so  as  to  supply 
ammonia  to  the  atmosphere  saves  fuel,  and  conduces  to  good 
break  by  constantly  giving  it  moisture  and  warmth.  Outside 
()ordors  .should  have  the  needful  protection  from  cold  rains,  snow, 
and  frost ;  a  few  inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves  and  a  little  litter 
over  them  answer  where  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  but  where 
(he  border  is  all  outside  a  covering  of  warm  litter  is  preferable, 
two-thirds  of  leaves  and  one-third  of  stable  litter  affording  a  less 
violent  heat  than  manure  alone,  also  more  lasting,  adding  fresh 
material  as  necessary.  The  inside  border  must  be  made 
thoroughly  moist  by  applrung  water,  or,  in  the  case  of  weakly 
\'ine.s,  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong  and  never  less  in  tempera- 
tui’e  than  the  mean  of  the  house.  Avoid,  however,  making  the 
soil  very  wet,  for  that  hinders  root  formation  and  tends  to  a  soft 
growth,  often  resulting  in  shanking.  Start  with  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  oOdeg  in  severe  weather,  55deg  in  mild  weather,  and  Godeg 
by  day,  except  when  the  weather  is  cold,  when  oodeg  will  be 
more  suitable.  This  slow  work  is  better  than  a  high  forcing  heat, 
which  induces  a  weak  growth,  and  we  do  not  advise  these 
temperatures  to  be  exceeded  until  the  growth  commences. 
Depre.ss  young  caries  to  the  horizontal  line,  or  lower,  to  ensure 
the  regular  breaking  of  the  buds.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere 
by  syringing  occa.sionally,  but  avoid  excessive  moisture  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  dripping  wet,  which  excites  the  production  of 
aerial  roots  from  the  rods. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Vines  that  have  the  foliage  all  off  will 
only  require,  fire  heat  to  exclude  fro.st,  but  there  must  not  be 
anything  like  a  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere,  or  the  Grapes  will 
speedily  damp  and  decay.  Leaky  roofs  are  a  chief  cau.se  of 
Grapes  keeping  badly,  and  wide  laps  are  not  much  better,  as  the 
wind  drives  the  water  from  them  all  over  the^  upper  side  of  the 
berries,  causing  them  to  spot  and  rot.  Grapes  cannot  be  kept 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cut  and 
bottled  the  better.  A  temperature  of  TOdeg  to  oOdeg  suffices 
for  the  thick  skinned  Grapes.  Muscat.s  require  a  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  deg.  The  air  must  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  and  ventilation  given  whenever  there  is  a 
chance  of  securing  a  change  of  air  without  danger  of  letting  in 
more  moisture  than  expelled. — St.  Albans. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

BLAXCHIX'G  EN^DIVE. — A  few  roots  may  be  blanched  at  a 
time.  To  carry  out  the  prcce.ss  outdoors,  tie  the  points  cf  the 
outer  leaves  together,  thus  enclosing  the  heart.  and 
cover  with  inverted  pots,  stopping  the  drainage  hole 
with  a  piece  of  clay,  or  laying  a  slate  over.  If 
fmsty  weather  is  anticipated,  a  number  of  roots  should  be 
lifted,  with  plenty  of  soil  adhering,  and  placed  in  a  frame. 
Cover  the  plants  to  blanch,  and  also  darken  the  frame  with 
mats  to  assist  the  blanching  and  exclude  frost.  A  dark  room  or 
cellar  will  also  serve  for  blanching  at  this  .season. 

LETl'UCES  IN  FRAMES. — Attention  must  be  given  to 
affording  free  ventilation  to  plants  in  frames,  and  picking  off 
all  dead  leaves.  Dryne.ss  of  the  foliage  is  essential,  for  much 
moisture  collecting  at  the  base  cf  the  leaves  will  soon  cause-  the 
hearts  to  rot. 

ONIONS. — The  stock  of  Onions  in  store  ought  occasionally  to 
be  looked  over,  as  some  bulbs  are  liable  to  decay.  So  long  as 
Onions  can  be  kept  safe  from  frost  they  cannot  be  kept  too  cool. 
If  thoroughly  dry  and  firm  a  slight  frost  will  not  harm  them. 
Damp  air  is  an  enemy,  as  it  causes  them  to  grow.  An  excellent 
method  of  keeping  Onions  is  to  string  them  in  ropes. 

POTATOES  FOR  POT  CULTURE. — Aledium  sized  sets  of 
early  varieties,  such  as  Ringleader.  Sharpe’s  Victor,  or  Royal 
Ashleaf,  may  be  selected  and  stood  in  shallow  boxes.  Scatter 
some  light  leaf  soil  between,  and  place  the  boxes  on  a  light  shelf 
in  a  warm  pit  or  greenhouse.  Occasionally  sprinkle  with  water 
to  induce  sprouting.  When  growths  show',  thin  all  out  but  the 
principal  and  .strongest.  As  roots  will  also  push  into  the  soil, 
it  is  desirable  before  they  become  too  much  matted  together  to 
pot  the  tubers,  placing  one  in  the  centre  of  a  10-inch  pot  which 
has  been  moderatelv  drained  and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
leaf  soil,  loam,  and  rotted  manure.  Keep  the  pots  in  Avarmth 
at  fir.st,  and  give  but  little  water.  Top  dress  when  the  growths 
are  high  enough,  and  to  ensure  a  stocky  growth  choose  a  very 


light  pcsiticn  with  le.^^  heat,  but  plenty  of  air  on  faA'Ourablo 
occa.sions. 

FORCT.VG  Sl'LMvALE. — A  batch  of  Seakale  roots  rvliich  have 
been  prepared  for  forcing  should  now  be  introduced  into  a  warm 
structure.  A  good  mushroom  house  or  warm  cellar  is,  of  course, 
the  best  place.  A  space  should  be  enclosed  for  holding  soil  of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  bury  the  roots  to  the  crowns.  If  a  bed  of  soil 
is  not  convenient,  employ  deep  boxes  or  pots.  Light  is  easily 
excluded  from  these  by  inverting  other  pots  or  boxes  over.  A 
temperature  cf  55deg  will-' suffice.  Hard  forcing  is  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results,  the  growth  being  weak  and  stringy. 
Keep  the  soil  moist.  Fre.sh  batches  may  be  i)itroduced  Aveekly 
or  fortnightly,  according  to  the  demand. 

RHUBARB. — Place  an  additional  lot  of  roots  in  the  forcing 
house  or  Avarm  structure,  these  being  intended  to  foIloAv  the 
earliest  supply.  Rhubarb  Avill  do  avcII  either  in.  a  light  or  a 
dark  place,  providing  the  roots  are  kept  moist  by  the  natural 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  surrounded  A-;ith  .soil,  whicli 
should  be  AAatered  occasionally.  Usually  the  best  results  folloAv  a 
certain  amount  of  blanching:  therefore,  if  a  dark  structure  is  not 
available,  cover  the  crowns  Avith  boxes  or  tubs. 

FORCTX'G  ASPARAGUS. — This  A’cgetable  is  best  forced  on  a 
Avell  prepared  hotbed,  employing  roots  three  or  four  years  old. 
The  hotbed  should  be  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  manure,  and  built 
in  the  open,  so  that  a  frame  may  be  placed  on  the  top.  and  linings 
cf  manure  added  on  the  sides  to  keep  up  the  temperature  as  neces- 
saiy.’  eWer  the  manure  Avith  seA-eral  inches  of  soil,  and  on  this 
place  the  roots  thickly  together.  Fill  in  betAveen  and  over  them 
Avith  light  compost,  con.sisting  of  loam,  mushroom  bed  manure, 
and  leaf  soil,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  Give  a 
good  AA'ateriug  Avith  tepid  Avater.  Admit  air  Avhen  necessary  to 
regulate  the  temperature,  Avhich  may  range  betAveen  GOdeg  and 
rOdeg.  In  cold  and  fro.sty  Aveather  cover  the  gla-ss  Avith  mats. — 
E.4ST  Kent. 

■ - - 

leather  Notes. 


In  the  North. 

The  first  half  of  December  has  brought  samples  of  all  sorts  of 
Aveathei’ — rain,  sr.OAv,  frost  and  thaAV  folloAving  each  other  in  short  and 
uncertain  succession.  Some  of  the  days,  frem  fog  and  cloud,  have 
been  A-ery  short ;  the  nights  dark  and  unpleasant.  During  the  fort¬ 
night  frost  of  from  2deg.  to  lEdeg.  has  been  registered,  mainly  in  the 
former  Aveek.  A  period  of  dull  and  drizzly  Aveather  has  again  set  in 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis- 
Avick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass* 

Decenrbei-. 

At  9  A.M.  !  Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

1—  ro 

p-  et- 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

i 

deg.  I  deg.  deg. 

dfg. 

Ins. 

dfg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Fundav  ...  6 

W.N.W. 

31-8  31-5  :  42  4 

27  5 

— 

39  2 

44  1 

48  6 

27  5 

Monday  ...  7 

S.E. 

41-9  ^  38-9  45-3 

30  3 

0-13 

39-3 

43  7 

483 

21-3 

Tuesday...  8 

S.W. 

43-7  1  41  4  :  48  C 

36-0 

0-15 

39  9 

43  6 

48-1 

25-8 

Wed’sday  9 

S.S.E. 

47-7  -  47-1  ;  52-6 

42-9 

018 

41  4 

43  9 

47  9 

35-5 

Thursday  10 

S.S  E. 

47  4  44  9  All 

41  3 

0-37 

42-4 

44  2 

47-8 

31-8 

Friday  ...11 

W.S.W. 

41-5  1  40-1  i  47-8 

38-9 

0  10 

42-2 

44  5 

47-6 

29.0 

Saturday  12 

E.S.E. 

40-7  1  39  9  :  47-3 

1  1 

36-5 

0  28 

41  6 

44  4 

47-5 

25  8 

!  1 

Total. 

Means  ... 

42-1  I  40  5  47-9 

1  1 

36  2 

1-21 

40  9 

44-1 

48  0 

28T  , 

The  Aveatlier  has  been  dull,  and  at  times  very  dark,  with  rain  on 
six  days,  bringing  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year  to  date  to  36'45  in. 


The  Potato- Boom. 

Professor  W.  J.  Malden,  in  the  ‘-Spalding  Free  Press,”  giA-es 
vouchers  of  sales  at  the  rate  of  Elbi  and  101b.  of  Eldorados  at  £40  pel- 
lb.  He  anticipated  that  at  Smithfield  ShoAV  no  Eldorados  Avould  be 
sold  under  £50  per  lb.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £17  per  Potato.  The  actual 
sales  tripled  his  forecast.  The  Professor  points  cut  th.at  at  £3  per 
lb.,  or  £300  per  cAvt.,  the  result  Avill  be,  after  tAvo  years,  in  spite  of 
Avhat  seems  such  an  alarming  primary  outlay,  the  Potatoes  Avill  not 
have  cost  4d.  per  lb.  The  calculation  Avorks  out  thus: — As  11b.  of 
Potatoes  easily  produces  ICOlb.,  the  produce  of  11b.  at  £3  per  lb.  is 
Avorth  £300.  To  carry  it  a  year  forAvai-d,  the  lOOlbs.  Avill  produce  at 
least  100-fold,  or  10,C001bs.,  or  nearly  4i  tons;  the  outlay  to  produce 
these  during  the  tAvo  years  Avill  not  amcuut  to  £1C0,  so  that  fo-r  £150 
the  4^-  tons  are  raised. 
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_4i]  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  lie  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Conn’  Chambers,  Fleet  .Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

RX'ST  ON  CHRYSANTHEMIM  LEAVES  (Gardener). 
—Badly  attacked  by  “Eu,st”  (Puccinia  Clirysanthemi). 
The  only  cure  is  to  burn  the  plants.  See  reply  in  “  J.  of  H.,” 
page  478,  November  19. 

GROWING  MUSHROOMS  IN  BOXES  (Omega).- -Yes,  Mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  grown  in  boxes  without  bottom  heat  in  a  gla.ss 
house  the  temperature  of  which  Avill  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
40deg.  The  boxes  may  be  3ft  in  length,  loin  v  ide,  and  the  same 
in  depth.  Mushrooms  may  also  be  grown  in  large  pots,  using 
chiefly  hor.se  droppings  and  dried  cowdung,  idacing  in  a  green- 
iiouse  or  a  deep  cellar  where  frost  does  not  come. 

ANGLE  OF  ELEVATION  FOR  VINERY  (Idem).— The  best 
general  angle  of  elevation  is  40deg,  especially  in  structures  where 
little  fire  heat  is  employed,  as  it  is  important  that  the  heat  should 
be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the  whole  of  he 
interior  of  the  house,  for  the  sap  naturally  to  flow  jn  greatest 
force  to  the  upper  parts  of  plants,  al|..,eirciHnstances  being  the 
■same,  but  it  is  also  attracted  to  where  there  is  the  greatest 
heat,  and  if  this  is  at  the  top  there  is  a  double  tendency  to  that 
part  ;  Avhil.st,  on  the  contrai'y,  the  Imver  portion  suffers  no  undue 
diminution  in  proportion.  Now  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
the  greater  the  accumulation  of  heat  at  the  upper  angle,  .'^o  that 
we  may  .say  the  lower  the  pitch  the’  le.s.s-the  difference  betiveen 
the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slope. 
Owing  to  this  it  becomes  desirable  to  keep  the  slope  as  Imv  as 
is  consistent  witTi'Lhe  admission  of  a.bunda.nce  of  light.  An  angle 
of  40deg  is  also  suitable  for  a  Peach-  house. 

MOVING  YEW  TREES  (H.  S.). — The  Yew  is  a  very  tractable 
subject,  and  may  be  moimd  with  facility,  only  care  is  taken  to 
retain  a  considerable  amount  of  ball,  and  con.sequently  young 
roots  in  lifting,  these  being  produced  freely  from  the  collar  or  large 
roots  retained  in  lifting,  the  operation  taking  place  in  the  .spring 
when  the  Yew  is  on  the  point  of  .starting  into  growth,  and  choos¬ 
ing  shoAvery  Aveather  for  the  operation.  We  have  moved  trees  quite 
as  old  as  those  you  mention,  the  heads  being  curtailed  correspond¬ 
ingly  AAuth  the  loss  of  roots,  the  Ycav  breaking  freely  from  the 
old  branches  and  even  bole  Avhen  these  parts  only  are  left.  In 
the  case  of  a  hedge  of  fifty  to  .sixty  years  of  age  there  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  taking  up,  the  treeis  Avith  sufficient  roots 
and  balls  of  .soil  to  en.sure  success,  as  they  Avill  be  very  hard  to 
separate  in  the  line  or  betAveen  each  tree,  though  Avhat  is  lost 
in  line  may  be  gained  sideAvay.s.  As  j’ou  are  in  the  habit  of 
moving  large  Conifers  Avith  success,  Ave  have  no  doubt  you  Avill 
also  be  able  to  remove  the  Ycav  .succe.s.sfully,  or  at  least  form  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  its  practicability  or  othei’Avise  from  the 
foregoing  remarks. 

MT’SCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  VINES  NOT  RIPENING  THE 
WOOD  (Head  Gardener,  G.  H.). — The  AAOod  of  the  lateral  is 
(piite  green,  large  in  pith,  and  .someAvhat  long-jointed,  and  also 
not  strong.  It  usually  arises  from  the  conditions  of  soil  and  of 
atmosphere  being  such  as  to  favour  .sappiness  of  groAvth,  the 
border  being  of  a  rich  nature  and  not  containing  sufficient  open¬ 
ing,  or  mineral  sub.stances,  .such  a.s  calcareous  and  siliceous 
matter,  especially  the  latter.  It  sometimes  results  from  too 
loAV  a  temperature  and  a  deficient  amount  of  space  anti  ventila¬ 
tion.  This,  probably,  i,s  applicable  to  your  case.  Indeed,  Ave 
should  .say  that  the  soil  has  been  kept  too  Avet.  tiie  atmosphere 
too  clo.se.  and  the  temperature  too  Ioav.  Under  the  circumstances 
Ave  should  keep  the  border  a.s  diw  as  consistent  Avitli  the  health 
of  the  foliage,  and  a  temperature  of  (iOdeg  to  (iodeg  at  night,  Avitli 
lUdeg  to  Iodeg  or  more  advance  from  .sun  heat,  admitting  air 
freely,  even  .some  by  night.  But  the  season  is  so  far  advanced 
that  little  can  be  effected.  If  you  give  the  border  a  dre.'^sing  of 
the  folloAving  mixture,  it  Avould  probably  assist  the  Vines  in  the 
coining  year.  Dissolved  bones  di-j'  and  crumbling.  3  parts;  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  2  parts ;  sulphate  of  magnesia.  I  part  :  sulphate  of 
iron,  }  part;  mixed;  applying  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square 
yard,  and  pointing  in  very  lightly,  not  interfering  a-  ith  the  roots. 
Keep  drier  at  the  roots  another  sea.son.  afford  every  lateral  or 
bearing  shoot  plenty  of  space  for  development  and  full  exposure 
of  its  foliage  to  light,  ventilating  freely  and  securing  a  good 
heat,  even  in  the  early  stage.s  of  groAVth. 


FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST  (Mrs.  W.  B.).  -Thiv  is  long 
since  defunct. 

JUMPING  BEANS  (S.  Fielding).— Wo  will  reply  by  letter  in 
a  da,v  or  tivo.  MeaiiAvliile,  many  thanks  for  tlie  short  article. 

THE  BANKSIAN  ROSE  FLOWERING  (Rev.  W.  H.  J.).— 
In  a  topsy-turvy  sea.son,  Avhat  conclusion  can  one  come  to?  Uer- 
tainly  it  is  late,  but  Homere  avc  have  had  floAvering  at  Christmas. 
You  are  fortunate  to  get  it  to  floAver  at  all. 

SLIDES  FOR  LANTERNS  (X.  Y.). — We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
one  AA'ho  systematically  lends  out  lantern  slides.  You  can  get  them 
made  at  various  places.  If  you  care  to  communicate  Avith  Mr. 
John  Gregory  of  (52,  C'aiiterbury  Road,  Croydon,  you  Avill  receiA'o 
fuller  information  on  this  subject  than  Ave  can  furnish. 

VINE  ROOTS  DEC'AYED  (Gardener).  — -  We  will  examine 
them  and  report  more  fully..  The  border  and  the  roots,  hoAveAmr, 
have  evidently  been  grossly  neglected.  Follow  hints  given  by 
“  St.  Albans”  under  “  Work  for  the  Week.”  Our  correspondent 
I'epeatedly.  and  at  length,  urges  imspection  of  I'oots  and  borders, 
and  describes  remedies. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  'present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  F.).— 1,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Allington 
Pippin;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Wellington. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  isszte  are  respectfully  requested  to  constdt 
he  following  number.  (R.  A.  Clark).— Your  specimens  had  been 
overlooked  ;  they  Avill  be  named  in  next  issue.  (J.  T.). — Schizostylie 
coccinea.  (N.  0.). —  1,  Adiantum  trapeziforme  ;  2,  A.  concinnum  ;  3, 
A.  macrophyllum  ;  4,  A.  Lindeni.  (J.  B.,  Berks). — 1,  Ilex  Aquifolimn 
angustifolia ;  2,  I.  ferox  argentea  ;  3,  I.  flavescens;  4,  latifolia;  5, 
I.  laurifolia ;  0,  I.  ferox  aurea.  (N.  N).-j-1,  Fuchs'a  triphylla ;  2, 
Cytisus  filipes. 


Ttie  Bee-keeper 


The  “Hexagonal”  SteAwarton  Hive. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  my  articles  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  beneficially  by  “Hexagonal,”  and  Avith  regard  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  SteAvarton  hive,  I  Avill  endeavour  to  embrace  all  the 
points  upon  Avhich  he  seeks  information,  and  those  Avhic-h  influenced 
my  selection  of  the  modern  “W.B.C.”for  general  utility  in  my  OAvn 
apiary. — E.  1). 

Queries. — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  columms 
Avhich  is  the  largest,  the  AAasp  or  the  hornet;  also  if  a  Queen 
AAa.sp  or  bee  have  stings?” — X.  Y.  Z. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. — fl)  I'egetahle  and  Flower 
Seeds,  1904  :  (2)  New  Chrysanthemums;  (3)  Border  Carnations 
and  Picotees. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. — Seeds. 


“  Something  Wrong  in  the  State  of  Denmark.” 


Such  was  the  quotation  (only  that  Ave  have  substituted 
“  wrong  ”  for  “  rotten  ”)  we  found  in  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
friend  the  other  day,  a  man  Avho  farms,  and  farms  successfully, 
a  wee  bit  of  the  best  laud  that  lies  out  of  doors :  a  farm  that  has 
in  years  past  been  almost  equal  to  a  little  gold  mine.  It  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  one  family  for  nearly  a  century,  and  they 
have  put  good  work  and  good  money  into  it.  And  noAV  this  man 
writes  a  sad  tale  of  woe.  He  has  been  hit  hard;  not  knocked 
out  of  home  altogether,  for  we  don't  think  that  Avould  be  done ; 
but  he  pauses  and  Avouders  how  he  is  going  to  balance  accounts 
this  year  of  grace,  1903. 

He  Avrites  that  the  first  step  toAvards  anything  better  for  the 
agriculturists  of  England  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  land  laAvs. 
TTiere  must  be  a  better  and  easier  method  found  of  selling  and 
buying  land.  There  is  no  question  as  to  this.  A  man  Avho  can 
afford  to  purchase  a  large  estate  is  in  a  position  to  care  very 
little  for  any  conveyancing  fees.  It  is  the  poor,  struggling  man 
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who  wants  a  few  acres  freehold,  that  he  may  improve  and  pass 
oii  to  his  heirs.  Ho  is  the  man  that  suffers.  To  begin  with,  the 
small  parcel  of  laud  he  requires  is  always  sold  at  a  price  far 
beyond  its  actual  value.  Yes,  we  know  all  about  that  :  that 
price  is  a  criterion  of  value.  It  is  not!  Tliero  is  such  a  thing 
as  inflated  value.  There  are  so  few  small  lots  in  the  market, 
that  the  competition  is  keen,  too  keen,  to  be  justifiable.  The 
small  man  gets  his  little  plot.  It  will  take  him  all  his  time  to 
make  it  earn  anything  like  a  fair  percentage,  but  that  is  not  all. 
Before  he  becomes  the  actual  possessor  there  are  fees  to  the 
lawyer.s  acting  for  vendor,  as  well  as  the  fee  his  own  representa¬ 
tive  will  require,  and  ice  think  the  exjien’ie  is  far  out  of  pro- 
nortion  to  the  work  done.  We  know,  of  course,  that  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  transfer  of  land,  but  still  there  is 
room  for  far  more  improvement. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  man  will  work  better  for  himself  than 
for  a  master,  and  naturally  he  will  strive  to  improve  his  own 
property  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  by  thus  doing  adds  to  the 
health  of  the  comiminitii .  There  is  another  point  we  are  very 
anxious  about  just  at  present.  Some  say  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election,  others  pooh,  pooh,  the  idea  altogether.  It  may 
come  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  did  the  last,  and  where  shall  we, 
as  farmers,  be  in  Case  the  party  in  i)ower  will  not  renew  the 
relief  that  has  of  late  been  afforded  in  respect  to  the  rales  laid 
on  agricultural  laud  ?  Most  of  us  will  think  that  if  anything,  we 
shall  want  rather  more  relief.  What  if  we  lose  that  which  we 
have  already  obtained  ?  We  see  to-day  one  generous  landlord 
has  remitted  the  whole  of  the  half  year’s  rent.  Many  may  be 
willing  to  help  their  tenants,  but  very  few  can  afford,  in  justice 
to  their  own  families,  to  do  so.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
handsome  returns,  but  we  think  that  we  cannot  fairly  look  to 
landlords  to  do  much  more  than  tliey  have  been  doing,  and  it 
will  very  ill  fit  with  present  times  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  our 
old  and  heavy  ratings. 

^  ^  # 

Now  to  another  subject.  Here  we  are  short-handed.  There 
is  wmrk  to  do,  and  very  fevv  men  that  can  be  found  to  do  it. 
This  district  is  not  peculiar  in  this.  Look  through  any  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  and  complaints  as  to  the  scarcity  of  men  will  be 
found  to  be  most  general.  Wages  are  good  ;  houses  are  cheap; 
hours  are  short.  Farmers  don’t  do  much  work  by  candle  power. 
This  is  how  we  are  fixed.  Now  turn  to  another  aspect  of  affairs. 
On  Friday,  December  4th,  a  labour  bureau  was  opened  for  the 
unemployed  in  a  large  city  in  the  N.  of  England.  Before  5  p.m., 
1,171  men  had  entered  their  names  as  desirous  of  a  job.  If  the 
Corporation  can  make  work  they  will,  for  good  men,  provide 
employment  for  three  days  in  the  week,  and  pay  11s.  3d., 
preference  being  given  to  married  men  with  families.  Of  course 
we  know  it  is  the  old  story — Impossibility  of  getting  master  and 
man  in  touch  ;  but  surely  this  should  not  be  so  in  these  days  of 
easy  transport.  Why  do  the  men  flock  to  the  towns  ?  Certainly 
not  in  this  case  to  better  themselves.  Of  course  it  will  be  urged 
that  many  of  these  unemployed  would  be  of  no  use  on  the  land. 
There  we  think  is  a  mistake.  The  towns  are  recruited  from  the 
country,  and  they  are  not  submerged  or  lost.  The  Irish  workers 
who  come  over  at  harf est  time,  manage  to  leave  their  wives  and 
families  behind  for  a  season,  and  surely  the  same  might  be  done 
if  these  townsmen  really  wanted  a  job  badly.  We  fancy  they 
have  not  much  stomach  for  dirty,  wet,  cold  field  work. 

We  have  scattered  throughout  the  country  many  experi¬ 
mental  farms ;  some  of  long  standing,  some  comparatively 
modern.  That  they  are  of  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
few  of  us  doubt ;  but  there  is  a  great  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
might  not  be  even  more  beueficial  than  they  are.  They  cannot 
extend  their  operations  if  short  of  funds,  and  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  any  supplementary  funds  must  not  be  derived  from 
the  rates.  Here  is  a  great  danger  to  guard  against.  These 
experimental  farms  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  professors  with  fads,  who  want  to  work  out  little  pet 
theories.  We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  committees  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  quite  qualified  to  guide  the  professors,  or  whether 
their  management  exists  in  name  only.  We  don’t  want  to 
saddle  ourselves  with  old  meu  of  the  sea,  wdio  choose  the  tune 
while  w’e  pay  the  piper.  There  are  people  crazy  for  anything 
new  and  untried,  or  perhaps  comparatively  untried.  The  fact 
that  a  thing  is  new  is  quite  enough.  The  new  thing  before  the 
public  at  present  is  the  motor,  as  applied  to  field  work.  No 
doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  modern  inventions,  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  part  with  all  our  shires  at  once  and  invest 
the  money  in  motors.  We  doubt  whether  the  money  would  go 
far  enough  !  However  much  work  a  motor  can  do,  or  however 
quickly,  there  is  one  certain  fact : — it  can’t  be  in  two  places  at 


once,  nor  can  it  be  occupied  on  two  jobs  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  may  be  used  to  supplement,  but  not  entirely  to  super¬ 
sede,  horse  power.  A  very  small  lad  can  be  trusted  out  with  a 
cart  and  horse,  to  fetch  a  load  of  Turnips,  but  we  doubt  if  many 
“  big  boys,” — that  is,  inexperienced  farm  men,  could  be  trusted 
Out  with  an  expensive  motor.  We  shall  have  to  have  a  race  of 
mechanical  labourers  trained  before  we  are  ready  for  motor 
power,  and  it  alone. 

Farmers’  sous  and  pupils  may  enjoy  the  management  of  the 
motor  now,  whilst  it  is  a  novelty ;  but  when  the  charm  of 
novelty  has  worn  off,  their  enthusiasm  will  have  paled.  We  have 
found  that  machinery  has  a  way  of  breaking  down  at  critical 
moments,  and  we  have  also  found  nothing  quite  so  bad  to  sell 
as  machinery  that  is  not  up-to-date.  We  doubt  if,  at  a  farm 
sale,  two  or  three  motors  would  make  anything  like  the  money 
they  cost  :  whereas  the  teams  of  draught  hor.ses  are  always  a 
very  convertible  asset.  Until  the  price  of  the  motor  gets  a 
little  lower  (L350),  we  scarcely  would  advise  the  farmer  of  a 
medium-sized  farm  (of  400  acres)  to  sell  his  light  horses  and 
invest  in  one. 

A  great  point  in  favour  of  the  motor  is  that,  on  strong 
tenacious  clays,  there  is  little  treading.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  proportion  of  strong  v.  medium,  and  light  soils,  but  we 
still  hold  to  the  opinion  of  others,  wiser  than  ourselves,  that  the 
treading  of  these  soils  during  cultivation  by  horses,  is  a  decided 
advantage.  Wheat  must  have  a  solid  seed-bed,  and  to  be  kept 
free  from  the  ravage  of  wireworm,  hence  the  solidity  of  the  soil 
must  be  maintained. 

We  can  afford  to  laugh  at  those  visionaries  who  would  have 
us  cut  corn  and  thresh  it  the  self-same  day,  because  the  seasons 
when  such  operations  would  be  successfully  carried  out  will 
only  come  once  or  twice  in  the  longest  lifetime.  The  writers 
who  suggest  such  things'  must  know  very  little  about  “  condi¬ 
tions.”  However  dry  corn  may  appear  when  led  and  stacked,  it 
invariably  gives  again,  and  there  is  nothing  that  puts  doubtful 
grain  into  such  good  “  fettle,”  as  being  in  a  well-made  stack. 
We  are  told,  too,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  all  our  corn  too 
green,  hence  the  inability  to  thresh  and  sell  at  once.  If  the 
corn  were  the  whole  and  sole  object,  we  could  afford  to  let  it 
stand  till  dead  ripe  :  in  that  case  the  valuable  straw  would  lose 
a  great  deal  of  its  nutritive  quality;  beside,  too,  a  gale  of  wind 
playing  upon  very  ripe  corn  in  a  few  hours  would  make  it  not 
worth  cutting  or  threshing. 

There  is  another  point,  too,  that  needs  consideration.  If  all 
farmers  threshed  at  once,  the  markets  would  be  flooded  with  in¬ 
different  samples  ;  for  certainly  on  no  farms  we  know,  is  the 
granary  accommodation  equal  to  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
entire  grain  crop :  and  as  one,  or  at  most,  two  days’  threshing, 
fills  the  barn  to  repletion  with  chaff,  a  great  quantity  of  valuable 
food  would  stand  much  chance  of  being  lost  or  wasted. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Changes  from  frost  to ‘snow,  from  snow  to  rain,  and  back  again 
to  frost,  have  quite  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  finishing  off  the 
Wheat  sowing,  and  if  we  sow  any  more  it  must  be  put  in  early 
in  February.  We  are  able  to  continue  ploughing  lea  for  Potatoes, 
but  the  work  is  harder  for  the  horses  than  it  was.  We  have 
noticed  young  Wheat  showing  above  ground  in  one  or  two  fields. 
One  which  would  otherwise  have  looked  rather  promising  has  been 
cropped  off  by  rabbits  from  a  neighbouring  cover,  which  is  rather 
hard  on  the  tenant  in  these  times. 

On  any  but  the  driest  soils  sheep  are  having  a  bad  time  in 
the  Turnip  fold,  which  is  a  mass  of  batter.  It  seems  folly  to  keep 
sheep  on  Turnips  under  such  conditions,  but  recent  experience  has 
taught  farmers  that  it  is  wise  to  get  their  roots  eaten  off  and  their 
spring  corn  sown  in  good  time.  So  many  late-sown  crops  have  been 
ruined  by  wet  weather  that  everyone  now  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  sow  early.  We  fancy  there  are  not  so  many  spare  roots 
this  year  as  last,  as  Swedes  are  decidedly  on  the  small  side,  and 
as  there  is  plenty  of  grass  in  the  old  pastures,  we  should  prefer  to 
tako  our  sheep  on  to  sound  lair  and  risk  being  late  with  the 
spring  sowing. 

Everyone  is  busy  pig-killing.  Farmers  who  are  not  killing  for 
their  own  use  are  killing  the  pigs  which  form  part  of  the 
wages  of  the  yearly  labourers.  Food  has  been  plentiful,  and  pigs 
are  weighing  well.  A  few  words  on  bacon-curing  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  For  a  large  pig,  4oz  of  saltpetre  should  be  used,  and 
well  rubbed  into  the  meat  before  the  salt  is  put  on.  We  use  a 
large  6cl.  lump  of  salt,  which  is  first  well  crushed.  A  little  is  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  salting-tub,  then  the  hams,  after  liaving  been 
well  rubbed  with  saltpetre  and  then  with  salt,  are  laid  with  the  cut 
side  upwards  in  the  tub.  The  shoulders,  which  we  always  sever 
from  the  remainder  of  the  flitch,  are  served  the  .same  way,  the 
flitches  heinc  laid  on  the  top.  A  little  salt  is  laid  on  each  portion, 
but  more  on  the  hams  and  shoulders  than  on  the  flitches.  We 
have  begun  our  Xmas  markets,  but  the  beef  trade  is  disappointing. 
The  mutton  trade  is  good. 
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MYERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  VINES, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard -House  Trees. 


▲  LARGE  AND  SBLEOT  8TOOB 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  O.E.R. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Oyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  Ac.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  El  SMITH. 
_ _  ^ 

New  CflmiiiTHEMUMS. 


See  Special  Novelty  List — now  ready, 

Also  general  Catalogue,  both  post  free  on  application. 


Thousands  of  strong  healthy  plants,  specially 
prepared  for  Exhibition,  in  all  the  leading  varieties, 
from  4s.  per  dozen,  ready  in  February. 


NORMAN  DAVIS, 

Chrysanthemum  Nurseries, 
FRAMFIELD,  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


Best  Plants. 
Best  Varieties. 
Moderate  Price. 


KEYNES'  ROSES. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Bose  Growers,  SALISBURY. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS 

QUANTITY  IMMENSE. 
Inspection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 


TO  His  Majesty 

The  King.  cordially  invited  by 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bashes  and  Fan-trained  for  Walls. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

No.  1226. —VoL.  XLVII.,  Third  Series, 


^CLIBRKKS 

NEW  SINGLE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUR  List  of  the  above  for  1904,  together 
with  the  choicest  New  Varieties  of 
other  classes  from  all  sources,  will  be  ready 
early  in  January. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 


CLIBRANS 

GENERAL  LIST  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Extending  to  58  Pages,  and  containing  the 
finest  selection  of  varieties  in  every  section, 
fully  described  and  priced,  together  with 
index,  is  now  ready. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Dicksons 

^  HARDILY.  GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES & PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  &‘ EXTENT.’ 

Priced,  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

^  Nurseries  300  Acres.  > 

Chester 


PRICE  lOd.,  POST  FREE. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

FOB  THE  SIAHY 

Or  Instructions  for  Managing  Plants  m  rooms  throughout 
the  year,  with  Special  Directions  for  their  Propagation  and 
Culture. 

Office :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


pOOO^JpLBS 

Spanish  Iris,  Vellow,  aftd  Blue  7  0  per  1000..  ^ 


A 


5/-  per  1000. .  ■ 
5/-  per  100. 
5/a  per  100. 
7/0  per  1000 

bd.  each. 
3/-  each. 


Crocus,  all  colors  ...  ... 

Sir  Watkin  Narcissus  — 

Horsefeldi!  .. 

Trumpet  Narcissus 
Glory  of  Leiden  Narcissus 
Madam  de  Graaff  •  <*»  •• 

Sweet  Scented  PhedfMtt  Eye 

Narcissus  ...  5i*  &  7.6 per  lOOO. 

Mixed  Narcissi  .  5/'  per  1000 

Double  Daffodils  5/»  &  IO/»  per  1000. 
Tulips,  Mixed  (choice)  2/»  per  100. 
Single  Lent  Lilies  3/6  per  louo 
Snowdrops  5,»  &  7/6  per  1000. 
Strawberry  Plants  I/-  per  lOO. 

■  SEND  FOR  LISTS  BEFORE 
ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross&Son,NSas.Wisbecli" 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1903. 


Christmas  Gifts. 

HE  year  will  soon  have  run  its 
course,  and  as  it  passes  into 
the  mists  of  the  mighty  past 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  will 
rise  before  us,  and  the  fervent 
hope  of  millions  of  Britons  must 
assuredly  be  that  the  new  will  he 
better  than  the  old.  It  is  well  that  the 
close  of  the  year  brings  with  it  the 
joyous  season  of  Christmas,  when  the  inter¬ 
change  of  gifts  and  kindly  greetings  does 
much  toward  softening  the  sternness  of  life’s 
struggle,  and  thus  creates  a  reserve  of  mutual 
goodwill  with  which  to  begin  another  year. 
There  is  usually  not  much  diflSculty  in  deciding 
as  to  the  most  suitable  form'  of  gifts  to  the 
needy,  as  some  of  the  many  necessaries  of  life 
are  doubly  welcomed  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  I  for  one  should  not  like  to  see  the  number 
of  such  gifts  curtailed;-  rather  would  I  rejoice 
to  see  them  greatly  increase(3.  Christmas 
gifts  are,  however,  freely  exchanged  between 
friends  and  relations  who  fortunately  are  not 
in  need  of  any  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life, 
and  thousands  under  such  circumstances  must 
often  have  been  sorely  puzzled  as  to  “  what  to 
give.”  Let  me  ask  them  in  such  instances  to 
remember  the  word  “  garden  ”  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  good  things  from  it,  and  for  it,  which 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hosts  of  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  gardening,  or  if  not  so 
already,  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  them 
into  the  fold.  Something  which  will  live  and 
grow  and  last  for  years,  forms  one  of  the  best 
of  all  mementoes  of  favourite  individuals  or  of 
special  times. 

To  those  who  have  a  garden  and  delight  in 
Roses  what  a  feast  of  pleasure  will  be  associated 
with  the  receipt  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  Rose  trees, 
including  old  favourites  as  well  as  some  of  the 
newest  gems.  A  favourite  flower  associated 


T>  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
-Lt  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Intett^^ 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  ”  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
addrtv.^. 
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Avith  tlie  uaine  of  a  favourite  individual  is  doubly  prized.  Do 
not  tb(u  forget  tbe  Roses  A\heu  gifts  are  being  ordered.  Some, 
again,  will  need  fo  think  of  elders  who  have  advanced  far  on 
life’s  journey,  and  are  able  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  that 
finest  of  all  recreations — gardening,  The  flowers  of  their  youth 
will  probably  appeal  to  such.  Some  good  corms  of  double  and 
single  Frencli  Anemones  Avould,  perhaps,  find  special  favour  in 
instances  of  this  kind  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  include  a  few  of  the 
St.  Rrij;id  type,  Avbich  are  queens  among  Anemones  to-day. 
Some  of  tlio  best  strains  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  might,  in 
some  cases,  be  substituted,  aud  the  charms  of  the  Ranunculus 
should  not  he  overlooked. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
to  select  from,  aud  an  excellent  collection  could  be  obtained  from 
prominent  growers  Avliich  would  provide  a  succession  of  flowers 
during  nine  mouths  of  the  5’ear.  Among  this  section  the 
brilliant  beauty  of  the  Preonies,  Iris,  New  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Pyretbrums,  (Jhiysanthemums,  Hepaticas,  and  Delphiniums 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  fact  ampng  hardy  perennial 
plants  alone  thousands  might  find  an  easy  aolption  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  puzzle  as  to  what  to  give.  .  .  .  .  , 

An  enthusiastic  Chrysanthemum  groAver  might  receive  a 
pleasant  surprise  in  the  shape  of  some  noted  speciality — ‘‘  Latest 
set;  ”  and  a  dozen  packets  of  seeds  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
Sweet  Pea  would  set  many  an  individual  longing  for  summer 
lime,  let  us  hope  not  to  the  extent  of  being  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  sow  the  seeds. 

The  Christmas  tree,  the  Avell  grown  pot  plant  in  the  shape  of 
either  a  Palm,  Erica,  Solanum,  or  Fern,  are  mementoes  often 
sent  round  at  the  festive  season,  so  I  need  not  dilate  upoxr  their 
merits,  but  wiil  pass  on  to  things  Avhich  have  utility  as  well  as 
beauty.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  say  anything  to  add  - 
to  the  craze  for  certain  varieties  of  the  “  noble  tuber.”  Those 
who  naean  to  have  Northern  Stars  will  take  steps  to  secure 
them  independent  of  surprises  Avhich  Christmas  may  bring, 
and  it  .seems  difficult  even  by  the  aid  of  a  “  long  purse  ”  to 
secure  “  Eldorado.”  Let  us  therefore  pass  on  to  fruit  trees.  I 
can  imagine  no  more  mseful  or  acceptable  gift  to  the  owner  of  a 
garden  than  a  few  good  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  If  for  planting  on 
grass  of  course  standards,  but  if  for  the  garden  proper  Apples  on 
the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  and  Pears  on  the  Quince,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  a  question  of  waiting  years  for  fruit.  Here 
are  a  few  excellent  varieties  for  the  purpose  : — Apples,  dessert : 
Lady  Sudeley,  Quarrenden,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
Pippins,  Alliugton  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  aud  Charles  Ross. 
Cooking  :  Early  Victoria,  Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Warner’s 
King,  Bismarck,  Newton  V  onder,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and 
Annie  Elizabeth.  Pears:  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marguerite 
Marrillat,  Marie  Louise  D’Lccle,  and  Do3'enue  du  Comice. 

_  The  children  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  well  to  get  them 
interested  in  Nature  s  handiwork  :  and  if  in  addition  to  their 
usual  gifts  they  receive  a  few  plants  or  seeds  for  spring  sowing, 
the  delights  of  gardening  will  grow  upon  them  as  they  advance 
in  age.  The  value  of  suitable  books  on  gardening  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  to  either  old  or  young  such  Avill  invariably  prove 
a  source  of  delight  as  well  as  of  valuable  instruction,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  mighty  part  which 
books  have  played  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  keenest 
interest  in  our  ancient  art.  May  that  interest  increase  still 
more  as  time  goes  on,  so  that  every  individual  will  be  led  to 
look  upon  their  life  as  being  incomplete  unless  some  form  of 
gardening  enters  into  it  either  as  a  recreation  or  a  daily  calliuc^. 
V\e  can  all  do  something  through  the  medium  of  Christmas 
gilts  to  spread  the  spirit  of  gardening  abroad,  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  it  brings  in  its  train.— Onward. 


Question  Night. 


It  has^  been  customary  Avith  .secretaries  and  committees  of 
gardeners  mutual  improvement  societies  in  preparino-  their 
.sessional  syllabuses  of  es.says  and  lectures,  to  fill  up  odd  occasions 
Avitli  a  Que.stion  Night.  Again,  hard  pressed  secretaries  whoso 
tiates  of  meetings  are  more  numerous  than  the  contributors  of 
papers,  have  perforce  to  make  the  Que.stion  Night  a  stop-gap. 
We  Avoiikl  be  inclined  to  .set  aside  half  the  meetings  of  the 
se.ssion  of  almost  the  best  mutual  improvement  societies  for  open 
nights,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  questions  and  impromptu  di.s- 
cussioiis.  There  are  .scores  of  doubts  in  all  men’s  minds,  and 


gardeners,  both  old  and  young,  have  abundant  doubts  and 
difficulties  that  continually  arise.  What  more  fraternal,  what 
more  helpful,  Avliat  more  in.spiriting  to  the  anxious  practitioner, 
than  to  put  a  question  to  an  assembled  body  of  his  felloAvs  and 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  varied  experiences?  True,  there 
may  be  so  many  and  divers  opinions  that  a  fresh  difficulty  Avoiild 
ari.se  as  to  who  was  right,  or  AA’liom  to  folloAv  ;  but  a  logical 
mind  could  be  trusted  to  resolve  the  leading  facts. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Question  Night,  for  out-of- 
the-Avay  queries  are  very  frequently  put  to  the  company,  aud 
are  indifferently  ansAvered  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  their 
usefulness  may  ultimately  double  itself  if  those  to  Avhom  it 
Avas  addressed  Avill  investigate  its  application  in  the  quietness 
of  their  own  homes  or  gardens,  or  by  a  diligent  search  in  books 
of  reference  AvhereAmr  these  are  accessible.  Could  there  not  be 
periodic  debates  on  matters  of  moment?  For  example:  The 
Proposed  National  Potato  Society ;  the  Proposed  National 
Gardeners’  A.s.sociation  ;  the  Future  of  iMarket  Gardening  and 
F’ciiit  GroAving  in  the  British  Isles,  and  many  similar  topics 
Avould  furni.sh  matter  for  discussions  of  ab.sorbing  interest 
and  of  considerable  utility. 

The  methods  adopted  at  Que.stion  Night  are  simple.  Each 
member  .should  go  prepared  Avith  a  question.  This  he  Avrites  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  to  be  handed  to  the  chairman  or  secretary. 
The  .slips  are  placed  in  a  box,  or  hat,  and  passed  round,  each 
man  taking  out  a  paper,  Avhich  he  must  try  to  satisfactorily. 
UnsAver,  or  can  call  upon  .someone  else  to  assist  him  if  it  is 
out  of  his  range  of  experience.  An  alternative  plan  is  for  the 
chairman  to  read  the  queries,  and  anyone  pre.sent  may  re.spond. 
But  the  first  method  is  the  be.st. 

- - 

The  “Daffodil  King’’  on  Tour.— No.  11. 

(^Continued  from  page  213.) 

Mr.  Peter  Barr  is  again  on  the  point  of  making  a  tour,  this 
time  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  and  he  has  requested  fls; 
to  conclude,  if  possible,  the  notes  aao  still  possess  from  the  inter- 
vieAvs  enjoyed  Avith  him  after  his  return  fi'om  the  long  tour 
Avhich  this  series  very  briefly  de.scribes.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  last  instalment  dealt  Avith  the  conclusion  of  his  visit 
to  NeAv  Zealand,  and  his  entry  into  Tasmania.  Hai’ing  arrived 
at  Launceston,  and  been  “taken  in  hand”  by  the  Daffodil 
amateurs,  Mr.  Barr  Avorked  cloAvn  the  Avest  coast  of  Tasmania. 
This  part,  in  the  early  days  of  settlement,  provided  Melbourne 
AA'ith  Potatoes;  but  the  industry  is  noAv  almost  nil,  Tasmania 
being  thickly  populated,  and  Melbourne  being  able  to  supply  it.s 
OAvn  needs  in  this  direction. 

The  Avest  coast  region  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy  rainfall, 
though  our  traveller  enjoyed  most  charming  Aveather,  Avhich  ho 
ascribes  to  his  usual  good  fortune.  Mr.  Barr  visited  copper 
mines  here,  and  from  Hobart  made  an  excursion  to  the  fruit  groAv- 
ing  districts,  AA'hich  supply  England  AA'ith  those  handsome  Apples 
Ave  see  during  spring  and  early  summer.  He  also  journeyed  to  ■ 
the  old  convict  station,  but  previously  equipped  himself  by  read¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
terrible  times  AA'hen  criminals  Avere  put  in  durance  A'ile.  Many 
a  good  man  Avas  turned  into  the  Ablest  of  the  vile,  and  it  AA'a.s 
no  uncommon  thing  for  an  escaped  prisoner  to  turn  cannibal. 
It  is  from  this  part  that  the  timber  is,  or  has  been,  cut  doAvn 
for  the  making  of  the  neAv  DoA’er  pier  and  harbour. 

Returning,  Mr.  Barr  took  the  east  coast  route,  which  is  full 
of  interest  from  its  coal  and  tin  mines,  and — its  Tree  Ferns. 
The  itinerant  stayed  at  various  centres  to  inspect  the  works, 
then  joined  the  raiRvay  back  to  Launceston. 

His  next  move  Avas  one  of  even  greater  interest  still :  cer¬ 
tainly  more  romantic.  This  move  Avas  to  Fiji,.  Samoa,  and 
Tonga,  by  the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Company.  The  boat 
Avas  charming,  the  food  Avas  good,  and  the  officers  all  fine, 
gentlemanly  men.  If  Ave  suTAmy  a  map  of  the  Southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  Ave  Avill  find  these  islands  Ijbng  far  out  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  under  the  scorching  tropical  sun.  The  Fiji  group  lie, 
roughly,  1,500  miles  east  of  Queensland  (Au.stralia),  Avhich  Mr. 
Barr  also  touched,  and  about  1,000  miles  north  of  NeAv  Zealand, 
and  the  same  distance  south  of  the  Ecjuator.  The  Samoan 
group  are  1,500  miles  due  north  from  the  neare.st  point  of  Ncav 
Zealand,  being  therefore  near  the  Equator,  and  are  fully 
2,000  miles  from  Queensland.  These  distances  Avill  give  the 
reader  a  better  understanding  of  this  latest  voyage  of  Mr. 
Barr’s  tour.  The  Fiji  Islands  are  a  group  mainly  of  volcanic 
origin,  their  total  area  being  less  than  a  third  of  that  of 
Tasmania.  The  islands  were  ceded  to  Britain  by  their  nativci 
King  in  1874,  and  now  form  a  British  CroAvn  Colony.  In  pas-s¬ 
ing.  one  may  observe  that  inany  Europeans  A'oyage  here  for 
health’s  sake,  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  head  gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Tennant,  of  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  Peebles-shire, 
N.B.,  Avas  in  this  region  recently,  but  returned  some  time  ago. 
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The  chief  industry  is  the  growtli  of  tlie  Sugar  Cane.,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  saccharine  .iuice,  the  plantations  being  worked 
by  coolies  brouglit  from  Indian  territory.  The  liome  Govern¬ 
ment  have  several  sailing  vessels  going  back  and  forward  be¬ 
tween  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  bringing  new  apprentices  and 
returning  time-expired  men.  These  coolies  are  well  looked  after, 
as  each  plantation  has  to  find  .suitable  housing.  A  regulated 
dietary  is  enforced,  and  a  doctor  attends.  Each  coolie  is 
apprenticed  for  five  years.  At  the  termination  of  that  time  they 
can  put  in  another  five  years  as  free  men.  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
year's  they  are  returned,  if  they  so  desire.  Eacli  coolie  costs 
the  planter  £3o  to  bring  over.  31any  of  these  coolies  prefer  to 
remain  cn  tke  island,  and  some  of  those  who  go  away  come 
back  again,  "so  that,”  added  Mr.  Barr,  “there  is  a  danger  of 
Fiji  becoming  a  coolie  settlement.” 

Tea  of  superior  quality  is  cultivated  on  an  island  off  Lavouka 
by  a  Mr.  Bobbie,  a  Scot.sman,  who  is  also  a  shipping  agent,  and 
there  is  at  the  new  capital  a  botanic  garden  recently  establi.shed 
by  the  former  Governor,  Mr.  Thurston  ;  but  the  situation,  Mr. Barr 
thinks,  was  badly  chosen.  Trees  can  only  be  grown  on  raised  banks, 
owing  to  the  level  gi'ound  being  within  two  feet  of  salt  under¬ 
water.  Mr.  Barr  communicated  with  the  Director  of  the  Boj'al 
Gardens  at  Kew,  who  replied  that  he  had  placed  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  change.  It  reflects  with  discredit  on  a  Governor  who 
cared  only  for  Roses  for  his  own  table,  and  who  denied  th.e 
curator  the  freedom  to  make  exchanges  of  plants  and  seeds  with 
other  stations  and  botanical  gardens.  It  also  points  to  extreme 
ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  primary  duties  of  his  office. 

M  Idle  at  the  Fiji  botanic  garden  Mr.  Barr  saw  many 
variegated  Colenise.s,  and  the  curator  informed  him  that  all  had 
been  collected  wild  from  the  “  bush.”  The  veteran  asks  whether 
it  be  po.ssible;  that  Mr.  Bause  might  not  have  had  a  packet  of 
.seeds  from  Fiji  as  a  starting  point? 

The  i.slands  are  very  interesting,  and  all  the  merchants.seemed 
to  be  doing  well.  .  IMr.  Barr  mentions  having  seen  numbers  of 
natives  intoxicated  in  one  of  the  refreshment  houses,  through 
drinking  a  native  preparation.  Lavouka,  the  ancient  capital,  i.s' 
a  busy  little  place. 

Samoa  is  a  German  settlement,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
Germans  were  particularly  pro.sperou.s.  Here  Mr.  Barr  visited 
R.  L.  Stevenson’s  tomb,  which  was  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  thou.sands  of  year.s,  provided  that  relic 
hiuiters  left  it  intact.  Our  travelle'r  had  read  in  a  Scottish 
paper  that  the  tomb  was  neglected  by  the  natives,  and  was 
going  to  ruin,  but  this  was  absolutely  untrue.  “  If  Stevenson’s 
friends  and  admirers  desire  to  do  something,”  said  Mr.  Barr, 
“  let  them  put  a  rail  around  the  tomb.” 

Samoa  is  a  great  centre  for  Cocoa-iiiit  Palms,  and  the  unrip? 
fruits  yield  a  cool  refreshing  drink.  When  sufficientlv  young 
the  meat  has  not  formed  in  the  nut.  A  little  native  boy"  climbed 
up  one  of  the  trees  like  a  monkey,  and  threw  down  the  nuts. 

In  Tonga  Mr.  Barr  made  an  effort  to  interview  the  King,  but 
the  latter  was  somewhat  shy,  though  he  pro.:ni.sed  an  interview. 
Later  on,  however,  he  sent  to  say  that  he  was  so  much  occupied 
with  busine.ss  that  he  regretted  he  could  not  see  the  itinerant. 
The  mes-senger  assured  Mr.  Barr  that  tire  King  was  a  very  hard- 
■worked  man,  and  that  the  concerns  of  state  occupied  much  time 
and  thought.  Mr.  Barr  also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  several 
adjacent  islands  in  a  steamer  engaged  in  collecting  copra,  which 
is  the  dried  Cocoa-nut.  This  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  used  in 
confectionery,  biscuit  manufacture,  and  also  is  used  in  high-class 
.soaps.  From  here  Mr.  Barr  returned  by  way  of  New  Zealand 
to  Sydney. 

The  next  tour  was  in  a  different  class  of  steamer — the  type 
employed  for  conveying  missionaries  and  their  goods  back  and 
fro  among  the  islands.  Lord  Howe’s  Island  was  the  first  place 
of  call,  and  here  a  magistrate  was  put  off,  who  periodically 
sojo'Urns  among  the  natives  to  deal  justice  in  cases  of  dispute. 
At  the  port,  here,  there  was  the  beginnings  of  a  fish-drying  e.stab- 
lishment.  The  sea  running  somewhat  heavy,  the  passengers 
were  not  allowed  to  land,  and  so  the  ship  made-  for  Norfolk 
Island,  the  home  of  the  Pine  of  that  name,  or,  botanically. 
Araucaria  excel.-.^a.  Here  the  party  remained  for  some  hours— 
sufficient  time  to  cross  the  island  and  view  the  old  convict 
establishment.  On  the  walls  of  many  of  tlie  old  cells  there  were 
the  names  of  the  bygone  prisoners,  written,  doubtless,  by  them¬ 
selves.  After  removing  the  prisoners  from  there,  the  island 
was  allotted  to  the  families  of  the  luutineers  from  the  Bounty, 
who  started  busine.ss  by  sheep  rearing;  but  they  .soon  grew  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this,  and  now  there  i.s  scarcely  a  .sheep  oirNorfolk 
Island.  The  C  hurch  of  England  has  a  missionary  college  here, 
for  training  native  preachers,  who  also  are  sent  to  Banks  Island. 
The  Araucaria  already  mentioned  is  very  abundant,  and  some 
handsome  specimens  are  to  be  seen,  but  other  trees  of  the  same 
.species  in  Amstralia  and  even  South  Africa,  according  to  Mr. 
Barr,  will  compare  favourably  with  the  indigenous  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Novelties,  or  Improvements  in  Flowers. 


The  permsahef  some  of  the  beautifully  got  up  and  hand.somejy 
illustrated  seed  catalogues  which  one  usually  receives  at  this 
season,  has  reminded  me  cf  a  morning  in  .July  last.  Having  come 
to  judge  the  Roses  at  a  certain  annual  flower  show,  I  had  an 
hour  or  so  to  wait  for  the  appointed  time,  and  between  some 
showers  wandered  with  permission  into  a  good-sized  field  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  show  ground,  which  was  being  used  as  a  seedground  for 
flowers,  many  cf  winch  were  of  more  or  less  new  strains  or 
varieties. 

Among  these  I  strolled  as  a  complete  outsider,  with,  in  many 
cases,  as  much  ignorance  of  the  “  manners  and  customs  ”  of  the 
plants  I  saw  as  “the  man  in  the  .street,”  and  yet  I  hope  with 
that  feeling  of  the  general  principles  of  beauty  which  can  hardly 
be  absent  from  one  who  dur.s’  know  a  little  about  .so/ne  flowers. 
The  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  if  a  flower  was  novel,  with  any 
variation  from  the  type,  it  was  preserved  and  propagated  and 
cheri.shed  without  any  thought  as  to  whether  the  variation  was 
an  improvement  or  not. 

Of  course,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  final  selection  as 
to  whether  the  novelty  was  an  improvemeiit  or  not  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  and  was  waiting  for  expert  decision  as  to  whether 
it  was  wortli  sending  out,  Ac.  And,  again,  I  am  sO'  ignorant  in 
the  matter  that  many  of  the  things  I  thought  rrovel  were  very 
likely  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  comparatively  well  known. 

However,  I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  that  a  novelty 
is  very  often  sent  out  because  it  is  a  novelty,  without  much 
thougiit  as  to  whether  it  is  an  advance  in  beauty  on  the  type; 
and,  though  I  took  no  notes,  I  can  remember  the  thoughts 
which  struck  me  as  to  three  or  four  of  the  flowers  I  saw. 

A  white  double  Campanula  with  the  “bell”  entirely  filled  up 
with  an  irregular  mass  of  half-formed  white  petals;  it  ^ 

bell  no  longer,  but  solid,  and  a  n\icroscopical  fairy  could  not 
have  got  inside  it.  Surely  this  was  emphatically  a  variation  for 
the  worse,  and  not  for  the  better.  .  . 

Suinnipr  or  annual  C  lirvsantliennuns,  double,  or  rather  seini- 
double,  the  “  eye  ”  completely  spoiled  by  some  of  the  stamens 
being  half  formed  into  petals,  were  there,  those  I  saw  were 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ;,  neither  double  nor  single,  the 
characteristic  beauty  of  either  a  double  or  single  flower 
entirely  absent.  For  perfection,  more  is  i-equired  of  a  double 
flower  than  a  single;  but  a  single  must  maintain  the  beauty  of 
its  “  eye,”  as  well  as  of  its  petals,  or  its  glory  is  lost.  ,  , 
Then  I  remember  to  hav'e  noticed  a  large'  quantity  ot  L  andytutt, 
a  flower  that  seems  to  have  been  improved  but  little  compared 
with  many  others.:  It  was  of  the  ordinary'  lilac  colour,  palei 
towards  the  centre,  which  may  be,  for  all  that  I  know,  the  ii.sual 
habit.  It  seems  to  me  to  give  an  imiiression  ot  weakness  ,  the 
of  a  flower,  to  mv  idea,  should  always  be  its  .stronge.st 
•hether  double  or  single.  I  look  upon  the  centre  ot  a 
far  more  important  than  the  outline  of  the  o.utside 


centre 
point,  w 
Rose  as 


petals,  just  as  I  should  dwell  more  on  my  lady’s  face,  and  especi¬ 
ally  on  her  eyes,  than  on  the  edges  of  her  skirts.  Ihe  petals  of  a 

_  ...  .  *■  ■  1  I  .lV _ _ _  I «...  4- U  ^ /-I  -f /-V  muHti  itlVCiP-r^l  I  n 


flower  direct 
the  centre; 
Hibiscus,  cf 
It  generally 
the  centre  is  a  w 


sight,  as  they  are  intended  to  guide  insects,  to 
that  centre  or  eye  should  be,  I  think,  as  in 
intense  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
is  so  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Candytuft, 
reaker  shade  of  the  .same  colour,  an  impression  ot 


our 

and 

more 


a  mal- 
i  liter- 


weakness  and  poorness  is  giyen  to  ine.  ...  „f 

Next  I  remember  some  Antirrhinums  that  tor  dwartne.ss  ot 
habit  'appeared  to  haye^got  to  the  furthest  pos.sdile  I 

.suppo.se  these  are  the  "  Tom  Ihumb  yarieties.  W  ell,  Genera! 
Tom  Thumb”  (I  I’einember  hiiu)  was  a  moiistei, 
formed  creature,  contrary  to  Nature,  and  to  my  mind  the 
mediate  forms  of  Antirrhinum  are  quite  dwart  eiiough ,  but 
perhaps  this  would  be  more  a  matter  ot  iiidiyidual  taste  tlian 

the  other  examples  I  haye  mentioned.  .  ..  .  .  , , 

Mignonette,  too,  I  rememner,  so  gigantic  in  .spike  that  the, 
folia  cm  looked  unnaturally  out  of  proportion.  And  in  this  case 
the  Tieauty  of  the  spike  itself  seemed  to  be  last  becau.se  of  its 
size  for  in  medium  development  not  more  than  two  or  three 
rows  of  florets  in  the  centre  of  the  spike  were  in  flower  those 
above  them  being  in  bud,  and  those  below  them  in 
thus  the  whole  spike  wa.s  never  in  full  and  perfect  beauty. 
Moreover,  have  not  those  large  spiked  strains  suffered  fiom  want 

^These  are  criticisms  from  one  who  is  confessedly  ignorant  of 
annuals  and  perennials  beyond  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
a  (general  love  of  flowers  ;  and  are  only  meant  to  warn  those  who 
are  equally  uninformed  that  novelties  are  not  necessarily 
improvements. — W  .  R.  Raillem. 


An  Importers’  National  Association. — A  movenient  is  oii 
foot  in  the  F.S.A.  to  organise  an  Importers’  National  A.ssocia- 
tion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  intervene  for  tlie  protec¬ 
tion’  of  its  individual  members  from  injustice,  to  prevent 
undervaluations,  and  to  establish  the  proper  rates  ot  duty  on 
imported  merchandise,  Ac. 
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Cypripedium  x  Arthurianum  pulcliellum. 

Cypn'pedinni  Arthnrianum  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C. 
insigne  and  C.  Fairrieanum.  It  is  fairly  well  known,  and  is  a 
good  grower.  The  petals  are  pale  greeii  faintly  spotted  with 
purple  in  the  lower  half,  veined  with  deep  crimson  in  the  upper 
half,  and  turned  downwards  like  C.  Fairrieanum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  pale  yellowish  green,  broadly  margined  with  white  on 
the  upper  part,  veined  with  blackish  crimson.  The  lip  is  veined 
and  mottled  with  brown  on  a  pale  greenish  yellow  ground.  The 
flowers  appear  in  the  autumn  months  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  C.  Arthnrianum  pulchellum  is  much  superior  to 
the  preceding,  having  a  broader  donsal  sepal,  which  is  covered 
with  larger  spots,  and  is  richer  and  deeper  in  colour.  The 
former  was  first  shown  on  October  10,  1882,  and  the  latter 
(J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited)  November  1,  1892. 


Masdevallias. 

There  is  probably  no  more  interesting  or  fascinating  genus  of 
Orehicls  in  cultivation  than  Masclevallias,  and  certainly  no  other 
contains  such  a  wondrous  vai’iety  of  form  or  beautiful  combinations 
of  colouring. 

The  lover  of  the  grotesque  will  delight  in  such  exquisite  little 
gems  as  M.  Estradte  and  M.  trochilus,  or  the  wonderful  M.  Chimtera, 
while  those  who  look  for  brilliant  colour  and  simple  form  will  find 
ample  to  please  them  among  the  Harryana  and  Lindeni  section. 
Masdevallias  as  a  genus  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  they  show  the 
results  of  indifferent  treatment  sooner  than  many  others.  For  instance, 
an  Odontoglossum,  or  even  a  Cattleya,  may  not  have  a  sound  root 
in  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing,  and  yet  an  inexperienced  person 
Avould  not  for  a  time  detect  anything  wrong  by  the  appearance  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  or  leaves,  because  the  stored-up  nutriment  in  the  former 
keeps  the  plant  going  for  a  time  wuthout  much  assistance  from  the 
roots,  and  may  perhaps  produce  a  few  flowers.  Masdevallias,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  once  the  roots  get  in  a  bad  way,  show  the  effect  almost 
at  once,  as  they  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  sustain  them,  and  are 
naturally  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes. 

The  roots  then,  and  how  to  conserve  them,  must  be  the  grower’s 
first  care.  Anyone  Avho  has  had  a  little  experience  with  Orchids 
Avill  have  noticed  how  these  delight  in  rambling  about  over  the  hard, 
porous  surface  of  the  pots  where  they  are  fully  exposed,  often  quite 
dry,  and  have  nothing  of  a  close  nature  about  them.  Here  then  is  the 
cue  for  root  preservation,  and  in  preparing  the  compost  for  these 
beautiful  plants  growers  must  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  constant  supply  of  air  to  the  roots,  at  the  same  time  checking 
too  rapid  evaporation,  and  providing  the  necessary  nutriment.  The 
plants  must  not  be  dried  at  the  roots  at  any  season,  but  no  stagnant 
moisture  must  bo  allowed  to  collect  about  them.  They  all  thrive  in  a 
cool  house  during  the  summer,  and  must  have  a  light  airy  position 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

The  winteij  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  much  below 
50°  for  the  Chinifera  group,  while  45°  is  quite  low  enough  for  the 
Harryana  and  Veitchi  sections,  and  in  fact  for  any  cool  house  Orchid. 
The  chief  insect  enemy  to  Masdevallias  is  the  yellow  thrip,  and  unless 
constant  war  is  waged  against  these  they  soon  get  the  upper  hand, 
ruining  the  appearance  of  foliage  and  flowers.  M.  amabilis,  M. 
Harryana,  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  Veitchi,  M.  ignea,  M.  coecinea,  and  M. 
I.indeni  will  be  found  a  good  selection  of  the  showy  flowered  tvpes. 
These  are  natives  of  Peru  and  New  Granada  except  Chelsoni,  which 
is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  from  M.  Veitchi  and  M. 
amabilis.  M.  tovarensis  is  the  only  well-known  wdiite  flowering  kind. 

M.  ChimaBra,  M.  Baekhouseana,  M.  Bella,  and  M.  Wallisi  are 
amongst  the  most  marvellous  productions  of  the  whole  Orchid  family, 
and  I  hope  to  refer  to  the  culture  of  these  more  fully  in  the  near 
future.  Of  the  small  flowered  section  M.  triaristella  and  M. 
triangularis,  as  well  as  those  named  above,  are  free  flowering,  elegant, 
and  very  interesting  species. — Bkistol  Grower. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Few  plants  are  so  cliarining  during  the  dull  winter  days  as 
the  Sophronitis,  especially  this  fine  species.  It  produces  flowers 
of  immense  size  when  compared  with  that  of  its  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  this,  too,  with  great  freedom,  dhe  individual  flowers  are 
upwards  of  2in  across,  of  a  glowing  scarlet,  and  thriving  as  it 
('oes  in  quite  a  cool  house,  it  is  an  excellent  plant  for  all  classe.s 
of  growers.  Like  all  dwarf  Orchids  it  dislikes  a  large  amount  of 
conipost  about  its  roots,  but  likes  a  thin,  well  drained,  firm 
medium  that  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  disturbance. 

Small  pans  suspended  near  the  roof  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  or  a  house  kept  a  trifle  warmer  are  suitable  for  this  and 
its  variety  purpurea,  but  the  dwarfer  tufted  sort,  S.  cernua. 


thrives  well  on  a  lightly  djressed  rough  wooden  block.  S.  vio- 
lacea  is  more  difficult  to  grow  that  either,  the  best  plants  I 
have  had  being  grown  on  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  stem.  It  is  less 
tufted  than  either  of  the  others,  and  not  so  sHowy.  S.  cernua 
is  the  oldest  species,  having  been  in  cultivation  since  1826,  the 
others  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  date  from  various 
stations  in  Brazil. — Grower,  Bristol. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  recently  had  a  very  rich  display  of 
Orchids  in  flower.  The  dense  fog  of  two  weeks  back  must  have 
scorched  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  the  tenderer  blossoms,  yet 
more  have  opened  and  are  .still  opening.  It  was  surprising  to 
learn  that  such  large  quantities  of  certain  species  are  grown. 
Thus  of  Cattleya  labiata,  some  700  plants  are  cultivated; 
C.  Mendeli,  400;  C.  Trianse,  500;  C.  Mossiae,  500;  and  C. 
Schrbderae,  500.  All  of  these  are  flowering  well,  or  ready  to 
unfold.  The  plants  are  healthy,  with  green  coriaceous  leaves 
and  fre.sh,  plump  white  roots.  Laelia  purpurata  was  represented 
by  a  large  collection  of  specimen  plants  in  10-inch  pots,  each 
plant  having  four  or  five  leads. 

Dendrobium  Wardian nm  hangs  from  the  roof  of  a  warm  Lily 
house,  in  small  pans,  and  the  stock  of  D.  nobile  was  also  large 
and  highly  satisfactory.  C.  Bowringiana,  whose  flowers  are  so 
u.seful  for  breast  bouquets,  was  in  fine  condition,  and  of  course 
Oncidium  Forbesi,  O.  tigrinum,  and  O.  crnithorhyncum  were  in 
full  beauty  of  blossom.  Cattleya  Dowiana  in  hanging  pots,  and 
C.  D.  aurea  in  large  pots  well  up  to  the  light,  were  objects  of 
envious  interest.  Vanda  cserulea,  the  “true  blue,”  is  always 
worthy  of  attention. 

There  tvere  some  attractive  new  hybrid  Cypripediums  in  the 
smaller  pits.  C.  x  Little  Gem  was  one.  It  resulted  from  cross¬ 
ing  C.  Harrisianum  superbum  with  C.  x  Baron  Schroder.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  bold  and  fine,  flushed  a  blush-purple,  and  edged 
white.  The  petals  droop  a  little ;  the  pouch  is  rosy. 

C.  X  Catherine  came  from  callosum  Sanderse  and  superbiens 
(syn.  Veitchi),  pale  creamy  ground,  the  delicate  petals  and  sepal’s 
spotted  with  dark  red.  It  is  a  very  graceful  and  sweet  little 
flower. 

C.  X  Memnon  from  C.  Spiceranum  and  Charlesworthi  shows 
the  trace  of  both  parents,  but  the  latter  predominates.  It  has 
a  pretty  rose-mauve  dorsal  sepal,  with  a  deep  greenish-brown 
base,  and  a  brown  pouch.  The  Leeanum  varieties  were  particu¬ 
larly  sturdy. 

Cultural  Notes ;  Saccolabiums,  Dendrobiums,  Vandas. 

Saccolabium  giganteum  and  its  varieties  are  now  in  flower  or 
approaching  it,  and  the  elegant  spikes  are  very  Avelcome.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  best  of  growers,  though  for  a  feAV  years  after 
importation  it  gets  along  fairly  Avell,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  allow 
the  .spikes  to  remain  on  too  long.  The  fact  of  their  appearance 
at  the  dead  of  winter  is  against  the  health  of  the  plants,  and 
frequently  leads  to  a  shrivelled  state  of  the  leaves  from  which 
they  recover  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  A  moderately  dry  state 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosplicre  is  necessary  now  to  induce 
rest  until  the  spring,  when  the  conditions  for  groAvth  will  be 
more  suitable. 

Among  other  Dendrobiums  advancing  for  floAver  Avill  be  the 
quaint  Australian  species  D.  speciosum  and  D.  Hilli,  and  though 
very  often  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  these  Avill  often  be  consider¬ 
ably  shrivelled  OAving  to  the  drying  in  autumn,  it  is  not  Avell  to 
ovei’Avater  them  yet.  There  Avill  be  ample  time  later  to  put  all 
this  right.  Should  signs  of  neAv  roots  appear  as  they  occasion¬ 
ally  do,  a  little  surface  dressing  may  be  given;  but  the  plants 
must  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots.  The  A-ariety  Bancroftianum 
is  a  more  slender  groAver,  but  a  veiy  charming  plant.  It  usually 
floAvers  later  than  the  type,  and  from  noAv  until  the  spikes  show 
plainly  must  be  kept  dry. 

Drip  is  a  source  of  much  danger  to.  Orchids  at  all  times,  and 
especially  noAV  AA’hen  the  inside  temperature  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  outside.  Basket  plants  suspended  from  hooks  screAved 
into  the  rafters  are  almost  sure  to  suffer,  as  the  hook  and  Avire 
carry  the  drip  direct  to  the  centre  of  the  plant.  In  all  cases  it  is 
better  to  liaAm  a  liglit  iron  or  brass  rod  running  the  Avhole  length 
of  the  house  for  suspending  ba,skets  from.  These  can  then  be 
hung  betAV'een  the  rafters,  AA'lien,  of  course,  the  risk  is  much  less. 
Cattleyas  and  other  kinds  that  form  cup-like  groAvths  must  be 
frequently  examined  noAv  and  turned  upside  doAvn  to  alloAV  any 
Avater  that  has  gathered  to  escape. 

Vanda  Amesiana  e.s  it  goes  out  of  floAver  may,  if  necessary, 
be  top-dressed  Avith  a  little  sphagnum  and  crocks,  but  any  plants 
that  require  a  ncAV  basket  must  not  be  pulled  about  yet,  as  there 
Avould  be  considerable  risk  of  their  not  re-establishing  them- 
seL^es.  When  groAvn  too  cool  the  stems  of  this  pretty  species 
are  apt  to  decay  just  above  the  surface  line  of  the  compost,  and 
Avlien  this  occurs  the  iflants  .should  be  shaken  quite  clear  of 
the  pot  or  basket  and  replaced  a  little  loAver.  using  only  clean 
crocks.  More  Avarmtli  should  then  be  alloAved,  and  the  plants 
treated  like  neAvly  imported  .specimens. — H.  R.  R. 
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Old-Time  Gardening. 

(Contuiued  from  i)age  346.) 

In  an  early  paper  of  this  series,  the  part  played  by 
“adventurers”  and  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
introduction  of  exotics  into  England  has  been  noted,  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  that,  mention  may  now  be  made  of  what  occurred 
in  this  connection  in  the  century  succeeding.  The  most  notable 
of  the  early  introducers  ofnew  plants  were  undoubtedly  the 
Tradescants,  father  and  son,  the  former  of  whom  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Dutchman  of  that  name  who  settled 
in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  They  were 
held  in  much  esteem  in  England,  and  so  late  as  1709  we  find 
Steele  in  “The  Tatler”  making  reference  to  John  Tradescant 
as  a  collector  of  curiosities. 

If  we  are  to  credit  Hawkins  (“Walton’s  Complete  Angler  ”), 
the  first  Tradescant  was  gardener  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
one  now  known  as  the  “  Elder  Tradescant  ”  was  also  employed 
in  a  like  capacity  by  that  Sovereign.  Parkinson  relates  how 
he  made  journeys  pn  the  Continent  in  search  of  rarities  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  while  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  he 
left  an  account  of  what  he  bought,  with  prices,  on  a  journey 
of  this  nature  in  1611.  He  made  purchases  at  Leiden,  at 
Haarlem,  and  at  Parrys.  “  An  exceeding  great  Cherye  called 
the  Boores  Cherye”. cost  123.;  “The  double  Echatega  (?),  the 
martagon  pompone  blanche  (Lilium  Martagon  album),  the 
martagon  pompong  orang  coller  (Lilium  pomponium),  and  the 
Irys  calsedonye  and  the  Irys  susyana  (Iris  pallida  and 
I.  susiana)’’  cost  £2  ;  “  Vynes  called  Muscats,  two  bundals  of 
plants,  4s.”  ;  and  “8  pots  of  Orang  trees  of  on  year’s  growth, 
grafted,  at  10s.  the  piece,”  are  examples  of  his  purchases  at 
this  time. 

In  1620  he  made  a  journey  to  Algiers,  and  gathered  much 
spoil  on  that  occasion.  Of  Gladiolus  byantinus,  as  he  informed 
Parkinson,  he  saw  acres  growing  in  Barbary,  and  from  Algiers 
he  brought  several  sorts  of  Apricots.  He  travelled  also  in 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  in  a  nursery  he  established  at 
Lambeth — but  previous  to  which  he  was  gardener  to  Lord 
Wotton  at  Canterbury,  by  whom  “  Finochio  ”  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  perhaps  while  he  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham — he  had  a  very  complete  collection  of  Plums, 
many  of  which  he  had  introduced  from  abroad.  He  also 
introduced  to  cultivation  in  England  the  beautiful  Pyrus  Aria, 
a  tree  not  nearly  so  much  planted  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to  be. 

The  introduction  of  Tradescantia  virginica  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  either  the  father  or  son.  As  a  fact,  the 
elder  Tradescant,  as  we  gather  from  Parkinson,  was  presented 
with  it  by  a  person  who  brought  it  from  Virginia  for  a  kind  of 
Asclepias  ;  yet  it  is  more  generally  known  than  any  other  of 
his  own  introductions,  and  long  after  his  day  was  called  by  his 
name.  As  to  Aster  Tradescanti,  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Johnstone  in  1683  as  growing  in  the  “  gardens  of  Mr. 
Tradescant,  Mr.  Tuggye,  and  others,”  and  “  reported  to  be  a 
Virginian.” 

From  this  authority  we  gather  that  Tradescant  was  a  large 
grower  of  Auriculas,  and  had  also  Aristolochia  serpentaria. 
Pelargonium  triste.  Spiraea  Aruncus,  Scolymus  maculatus. 
Trifolium  rubens  (‘‘from  Fermentera”).  Phaseolus  multiflorus 
“was  procured  by  Mr.  Tradescant,  and  growes  in  our  gardens,  is 

a  large  plant,  not  differing  in  manner  of  growth  from - Kidney 

Beanes,  but  his  floures  are  large,  many,  and  of  an  elegant 
scarlet  colour,  whence  it  is  vulgarly  termed  by  our  Flourists, 
the  Scarlet  Beane.”  Jasminum  fruticans,  Laburnum,  Anagyris 
fcetida,  Horse  Chestnut  (then  rare),  and  Oriental  Plane  are 
other  plants  he  grew.  His  son,  who  visited  Virginia  in  pursuit 
of  plants  and  curiosities,  gives  in  “Museum  Tradescantianum ” 
a  list  of  plants  and  fruits  cultivated  in  his  garden.  The 
museum  itself  was  bequeathed  to  Ashmole,  who,  in  turn,  left 
it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  has  been  long  known  as 
the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Early  in  the  17  th  century,  voyages  were  made  to  China,  Japan. 
India,  Sumatra,  and  other  eastern  islands,  and  “factories” 
established ;  while  at  the  same  period  the  West  Indies,  the 
Bermudas,  Jamaica,  and  new  settlements  in  North  America 
were  regularly  traded  with.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
acclimatise  tropical  plants  in  England  at  this  period,  because 
the  hothouse  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future,  though  some  were 
wintered  in  cellars  ;  but  in  the  good  lists  of  common  garden 
flowers  noted  by  Ev'elyn  in  1664,  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
find  such  as  Podophyllum  peltatum.  Lobelia  caidinalis,  Passi- 
flora  cajrulea,  Asclepias  virginica.  Marvel  of  Peru,  Persian  Lilac, 
common  Lilac,  .Jasminum  granditlorum,  J.  odoratissiraum, 
Canna  indica.  Cyclamen  persicum,  Datura  fastuosa,  D.  metel, 


D.  tatula,  Eryngium  planum,  E.  alpinum,  E.  amethystinum, 
Eupatorium  ageratoides.  Mimosa  pudica,  M.  sensitiva.  Lychnis 
Viscaria  var.,  Scabiosa  atro-purpurea  vars..  Cineraria  ragusina, 
Yucca  gloriosa.  Agave  americana,  Nerine  sarniensis,  Bruns- 
vigia  multiflora,  Argemone  mexicana,  Spiraia  salicifolia,  and 
altogether,  at  a  rough  count,  there  would  be  400  plants,  with 
varieties,  in  cultivation. 

The  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  were  also  greatly  increased, 
in  Pears  especially,  a  very  great  influx  of  French  varieties 
occurring  about  this  time,  a  selection  of  these  continuing  to  be 
cultivated  till  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  this  period  too, 
a  few  Apples  of  French  or  Flemish  origin  were  introduced, 
Hartlib  edited  “  The  Legacy,”  the  product  of  several  writers, 
and  another  work  on  fruit  trees,  from  which  we  gather  that  500 
varieties  of  Apples  were  thought  to  have  been  in  cultivation  at 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  last-named  work,  one 
of  the  writers  quaintly  remarks  : 

The  poor  man’s  child  invited  was  to  dine, 

With  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  fatted  swine. 

(Far  better  cheer  than  he  at  home  could  find). 

And  yet  this  child  to  stay  had  little  minde. 

“You  have,’’  quoth  he  “no  Apple,  froise,  nor  pie. 

Stew’d  Pears,  with  bread  and  milk,  and  Walnuts  by.” 

This  is  one  of  those  remarkable  sayings  that  cast  a  much- 
needed  light  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor,  about  the 


life  of  whom  scarcely  anything  occurs  in  old  histories.  An 
equally  interestiusr  statement  was  made  a  few  years  later  by 
Worlidge  to  the  effect  that  fruit  trees  in  the  South  of  England 
were  largely  planted  in  hedgerows  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
that  Damsons  are  grown  in  parts  of  Cheshire  to-day. 

The  Continental  wars  had,  no  doubt,  ultimately  a  good  effect 
on  gardening  in  England,  and  the  custom  of  young  men  of 
family  spending  a  few  years  in  travel  on  the  Continent  would 
contribute  materially  to  its  advancement.  A  perusal  of  the 
early  part  of  “ Evelyn’s  Diary”  makes  this  abundantly  clear, 
and  the  tastes  he  acquired  during  his  travels  were  not  once 
lost  during  the  whole  course  of  his  lengthened  life.  Sir 
W.  Temple  affords  another  instance  of  an  Englishman  enriching 
his  gardens  with  many  foreign  introductions,  and  at  the  same 
time  introducing  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  result 
of  careful  observation  while  acting  as  Ambassador  at  various 
foreign  courts,  and  before  him,  Sir  H-  Wotton  may  be  cited  a.s 
another  instance. 

We  gather  from  Switzer,  that  Lord  Capel  enriched  his 
garden  at  Kew  with  many  French  fruits,  and  the  same  writer 
commends  very  highly  the  labours  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
whose  character  as  given  in  Bishop  Burnett’s  History  of  His 
Own  Times  exhibits  a  sweet-tempered  yet  witty  gentleman 
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as  a  great  encourager  of  gardening.  Compton,  made  Bishop 
of  London  in  1G7G,  Had  served  as  a  soldier,  but  became  the 
greatest  patron  of  gardening  of  that  age,  having  as  many  as  a 
thousand  species  of  exotic.s  in  his  “  Stoves  and  Gardens.”  Gar¬ 
dening  formed  a  relaxation  from  the  pressing  duties  of  his 
exalted  otticej  and  he  had  a  constr.nt  supply  of  new  plants 
forwarded  by  correspondents  travelling  abroad. 

But,  . it  is  .very,  clear  that  England  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the,  Dutch  for  many  novelties,  for,  while  they,  by  every  means, 
endeavoured  to  hinde.r  the  English  from  colonising  abroad,  or 
if  that  failed,  to  oust  them  from  their  factories,  the  Dutchman 
was  by  no,  means  selfish  in  retaining  what  his  neighbour, 
in  returp  fob  a  consideration,  was  anxious  to  obtain.  It  was 
in  this  way,  no  .doubt,  that  the  earliest  Cape  plants  reached 
Evelyn  and  others,  and  as  a  fact  both  French  and  Dutch 
traders  made  annual  trips  to  England  with  their  wares,  which 
they  appear  to  have  brought  with  them  and  travelled  about 
the  country  disposing  to  their  patrons.  Bona  fide  English 
introductions  were  very  largely  confined  to  America,  with 
which,  once  a  colony  had  been  established,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  fairly  constant  communication,  and  as  early  as  16.34 
we  have  an  instance  where  a  Mr.  Gibb,  of  Bath,  is  mentioned 
as’  a  cultivator  of  exotics,  many  of  which,  he  himself  had 
brought  from  Virginia.  The  Public  Botanic  Garden  as  distinct 
from  the  private  physic  gardens  already  established  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  its  beginning  in  that  under  review,  and 
became  the  repository  of  collections  of  plants  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  lost  as  well  as  affording  a  home  for  novelties 
of  all  kinds,  but  that  and  other  matter  must  be  left  over  mean¬ 
while. — B. 

• - - — - - 

Forestry. 


Cutting.  Trees  by  Electricity. 

It  is  reported  in  the  tterman  press  that  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  various  forests  of  France  in  cutting  trees  by  means 
of  electricity.  A  platinum  wire  is  heafed  to  a  wdiite  heat  by  an  electric 
current  and  used  like  a  saw..  In  this  manner  the  tree  is  felled  much 
easier  and  quicker  than  in  the  old  way;  no  sawdust  is  produced,  and 
the  sliglit  carbonization  caused  by  tlie  hot  wire  acts  as  preservative  of 
the  wood.  The  new  method  is  said  to  require  only  one-eighth  of  the 
time  eoiisumed'by  the  old  sawing  process. 

Forestry  at  Park  Royal. 

The  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  it  is  stated,  have  decided  to  hold  a 
British  forestry  exhibition  in '  connection  Avith  the  Society’s  annual 
show  of  1904,  Avhich  will  be  opened  on  the  21st  of  next  .June.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  exhibits  shall  be  classified  in  the  folloAving  seven 
sections  : — (1)  Seeds  and  cones  of  forest  trees  ;  (2)  seedling  trees  and 
transplant,  shoAving  the  effects  of  nursery  treatment  as  to  cultivation, 
manuring.  I'oot-pruning,  &e. ;  (3)  Avoods  and  plantations ;  (4)  timbers, 
including  hand  specimens  of  home-groAvn  Avoods  of  A’arious  species ; 
(5)  insects  and  diseases,  shoAving  characteristic  examples  of  the 
attacks  of  game,  birds,  squirrels,  voles,  tkc. ;  (6)  plans,  maps,  models, 
&e.,  illustrating  Avorking  plans,  forest  exploitation,  manipulation  of 
timber,  tkc. ;  and  (7)  forest  and  niu'sery  tools,  instruments,  and 
appliances.  Specimens  of  exotic  timbers  that  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country  Avill  not  be  shoAvn,  but  foreign-grown  specimens,  to  be 
placed  alongside  home-groAvn  materials,  Avill  be  accepted.  Lord 
(iranby  is  the  chairman  of  the  E.xhibition  Committee,  and  the 
principal  institutions  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
scientific  forestry,  OAvners  of  forest  and  Avoodland  areas  in  Dreat 
Britain,  and  others,  are  iiiA-ited  to  lend  their  active  co-operation  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  the  exhibition  complete  and  thoroughly  I’epresen- 
tative  of  British  forestry. 

Prairie  Tree  Planting, 

Ceoi-.iic  L.  Clothier,  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  at  Minneapolis,  said:  ‘‘Tree  planting  on 
the  Minnesota  prairies  has  not  been  as  succe.s.sful  in  the  past  as 
it  should  have  been,  because  inferior  .species  Avere  largely  used. 
Xurserymen  have  foisted  such  Avorthless  shrubs  as  Diamond  Wil¬ 
low  upon  the  public  for  a  fence  post  tree.  CottonAvood,  Box 
Elder,  and  Silver  Maple  have  been  planted  on  upland  .sites,  ill 
adapted  to  the  groAvth  of  these  river  bottom  trees.  Little  care 
has  been  used  in  the  .selection  of  sites  for  plantations,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  forest  plantation  to  the  needs  of  the 
re-t  of  the  farm  has  been  overlooked.  Trees  have  been  planted 
too  clo.se  to  the  dwellings,  thus  cau.sing  snoAvdrifts  to  bury  the 
buildings  or'  impede  the  progress  of  the  farm  Avork.  Every 
-Minnesota  plantation  and  farmstead  should  haA'e  an  L-shaped 
protective  belt  on  the  north  and  Avest.  knoAvn  as  a  snoAv-break. 
To  be  of  any  value  the  snoAvbreak  must  be  bordered  on  the  .south 
and  east  by  an  open  space,  ten  or  tAvelve  rods  Avide,  known  as  a 
snoAV  trap,  into  Avhich  the  drifting  snoAV  A\’ill  collect.” 


A  Christmas  Greeting. 


Sincerely  do  Ave  Avish  that  all  our  readers  and  contributors 
may  pa.ss  a  happy  Christmas-tide,  and  that  the  XeAv  Year  may 
open  and  continue  to  be  to  them  both  a  pleasant  and 
prosperous  one. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

The  Journal's  Chrysanthemum  Analysis  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
E.  Molyneux,  and  Avill  be  published  next  Aveek.  This  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  Avill  thus  be  published  in  seasonable  time  for  the  execution 
of  orders  by  the  Chrysanthemum  trade  gro Avers.  The  analysis  Avill 
be  on  a  broader  basis  than  heretofore. 

The  "Gardeners’  Assistant.’’ 

Among  the  resolutions  made  at  the  Ncav  Year  (and  Ave  all  make 
resolutions)  should  be  this  one;  That  AvhosoeA’er  does  not  possess  the 
“•  Gai'deners’ Assistant  ” — Avdiieh  is  the  fullest  and  best  guide  for  the 
practical  gardener's  study — make  the  resolve  to  take  it  out  in  parts,  as 
is  noAV  being  offered  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company.  The 
Avork  is  handsome,  both  outside  and  in  ;  it  has  coloured  plates  and 
innumerable  illustrations  ;  it  deals  AAuth  all  phases  of  gardening ;  was 
Avritten  by  ex^Aerts ;  and  has  just  been  brought  up-tO-date.  -For 
particulars,  see  our  adA’ertisement  pages. 

Extensions  at  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Visitors  Avho  kneAV  Covent  Garden  IMarket  as  it  AA’as  only  a 
year.  ago.  on  re-inspection  now,  Avill  be.  able  to  observe  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  market  area.  During 
the  past  snmmer  the  large  vegetable  yard  or  square,  Avhich  is 
looked  doAvn  npon  by  the  offices  and  .shops  in  Tavistock  Street, 
has  been  nndermined  for  huge  cellars  and  storage  chambers, 
and  overhead  there  has  been  reared  a  large  and  really  orna¬ 
mental  building,  qnite  beautiful  indeed  if  Ave  compare  it  Avith 
the  .ILH.S.  Horticultural  Hall!  The  lower  .storeys  of  this 
square-built  edifice  form  an  open  shed  Avhich  at  the  present 
moment  is  fully  packed  Avith  Christmas  evergreens,  Avhile  above 
there  i.s  a  .roomy,  light,  and  comfortable  floral  hall  Avith  booth.s 
around  the  Avails  and  tAvo  roAvs  .back  to  back  doAvn  the  middle. 
Each  booth  or  stall  has  its  oavu  private  office.  Availed  off.  This 
hall  is  reached  either  from  Tavistock  Street  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  Market  by  broad  flights  of  stairs,  one  from  either  side, 
these  meeting  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  The  addition  has 
been  greatly  needed  for  a  long  time,  and  every  .stall-space  i.^ 
already  occupied.  It  Avas  Only  opened  a  Aveek  or  two  ago. 

Snaithing  Brook,  Sheffield. 

,  Since  our  notes  on  Snaithing  Brook  appeared  in  the  spring, 
the  oAvner  (H.  H.  AndreAV,  Esq.)  has  unfortunately  pas.sed 
aAvay,  having  died  suddenly  Avhile  in  XeAv  York.  The  gardens 
are  very  beautiful,  and  a  credit  to  the  gardener,  IMr.  Sharpe, 
Avho  has  quite  a  Avealth  of  floAvers  for  Christmas.  An  immense 
Bougainvillea  glabra  is  still  coA'ered  Avith  bloom,  a  splendid  batch 
of  Cyclamens  are  in  full  floAver  ;  then  there  is  a  grand  lot  of 
Begonia  x  Baron  (?)  de  Rothschild,  Avhich  appears  to  be  quit-’ 
as  free  as,  but  Avith  larger  floAvers  and  paler  in  colour  than, 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  There  are  a  feAv  choice  Orchids  in  floAver, 
and  others  are  uoav  throAving  floAver  spikes.  Dendrobium 
Ijrimnlinum  gigantenm  has  spikes  fully  a  yard  long,  and  .shoAv- 
inc:  Avell  for  floAver.  Coleus  thyrsoideus  is  also  in  floAver  here, 
the  beautiful  blue  being  a  Avelcome  addition  at  this  .season. 
There  are  also  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Xarcissi,  Azaleas  and 
Poin.settias ;  also  grand  Primulas  of  Webbs’  and  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Sibray’s  strains.  There  is  still  a  nice  shoAv  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  the  establishment  Avill  apparently  not  be  short  of 
floAvers  or  floAvering  plants  for  the  Christmas  season.  There 
are  some  good  Tomatoes  and  Grapes.  The  vineries  are  being 
prepared  for  starting.  Cinerarias  look  promising,  and  there 
are  a  nice  lot.  Out  of  doors  all  i.s  trim  and  neat,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  ere  long  something  definite  may  be  knoAvn  as  to 
the  future  of  this  beautiful  seat. — W.  L. 
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Annual  Assembly  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden  Staff. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
Ijurgli,  held  their  second  annual  assembly  in  the  Free  Gardeners’ 
Institute,  Picardy  Place,  on  Friday  evening  the  18th  inst.  Dancing 
commenced  shortly  after  9  p.m.,  when  about  thirty-two  couples  took 
the  floor.  During  the  evening  selections  on  the  piano  were  given  by 
Miss  Sinclair,  and  songs  by  the  Misses  Forbes  and  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
McArthur,  which  were  all  highly  appreciated  by  the  company.  The 
masters  of  ceremonies,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gow,  are  to  be 
highly  complimented  for  their  success  in  providing  such  an  enjoyable 
evening,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  usual  way  about  4'30  a.m. 
~N.  McK. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  arranged  for  this  year  was 
given  at  the  society’s  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15,  when,  before  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  of  Croydon,  in  a  very  descriptive 
and  interesting  manner,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Some  Gardens 
I  have  Visited,”  illustrating  it  with  lantern  slides  prepared  by 
him  fi'om  photographs  taken  by  himself  from  time  to  time 
during  his  long  career.  Truly  many  of  them  reflected  great 
credit  to  his  endeavours  as  a  photographer  and  slide  maker. 
Mr.  Gregory  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  society,  and 
his  energies,  displayed  at  all  times  for  the  well-being  of  this 
excellent  institution,  are  widely  known. 

Covent  Garden  at  the  Christmas  Season. 

Covent  Garden  is  a  great  sight  just  now.  Christmas  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  are  present  in  a  variety  and  abundance 
truly  marvellous  in  these  grey  days,  when  not  a  bright  patch 
of  garden  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel.  I 
])icked  my  way  to-day  between  scores  of  carts  and  waggons 
heaped  with  Holly,  Mistletoe,  and  undre.ssed  Christmas  trees, 
and  snatched  short  conversations  with  burly  men  wrestling  with 
barrels  of  Canadian  Apples,  boxes  of  Mexican  Oranges,  and 
hampers  of  nuts  and  fancy  fruits!  I  gathered  that  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  English-grown  fruit  had  been  more  than 
balanced  by  an  exceptionally  good  year  abroad,  and  that 
Apples  especially  will  be  found  to  be  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Mistletoe  made  a  bad  start,  but  is  now  coming  in  in  large 
quantities,  but  there  is  a  pronounced  shortage  in  Holly. 
Nuts,  moist  and  dried,  show  a  falling  off.  Dessert  fruit,  which 
is  all  grown  under  glass,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  excellent  in 
both  quality  and  quantity.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  finer 
Grapes  than  can  be  purchased  just  now  in  “the  Garden.”  — 
(From  “  Sheflaeld  Telegraph,”  December  18.) 

The  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  gardeners  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  London,  on  Tuesday, 
December  15,  to  discuss  the  proposal  which  many  of  our 
I'eaders  have,  been  debating  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Alex.  Dean  acted  as 
.secretary.  Mr.  Dean  read  a  large  number  of  letters  all  in 
favour  of  the  proposition,  but  neither  these  nor  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting  added  anything  to  what  has  been  said  in  the 
“  J.  of  H.”  The  suggestion  to  make  an  examination  com¬ 
pulsory,  is  what  we  ourselves  have  said  ought  to  be  made 
law.  Surely  if  gardeners  were  sifted  into  classes  1,  2,  3,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  attainments  and  proficiency,  it  would  be  a  .step 
ill  the  right  direction.  The  association  would  appoint 
adjudicators,  and  practical  work  would  be  part  of  the  test. 
Dr.  Brown  in  his  book  “  The  Forester  ”  set  out  an  examination 
.scheme  for  foresters  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  proposals  he 
made  are  being  gradually  brought  into  practice  to-day.  There 
oufiht  to  be  classes  or  grades  of  gardeners.  In  every  line  of 
life  professional  men  require  to  hold  certain  certificates  given 
by  recogni.sed  authoritative  corporate  bodies  ere  they  can 
obtain  any  appointment.  Are  gardeners  to  be  the  excep¬ 
tion?  Here  is  a  means  for  raising  the  general  status  of 
gardeners,  and  of  deterring  the  unambitious,  narrow-minded, 
and  thoughtle.ss  probationers.  The  meeting  ultimately  appointed 
a  small  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  0.  Thomas  as  chairman, 
IMr.  A.  Dean  as  hon.  .secretary,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Divers,  J. 
Willard,  Jaques,  Norman,  Keif,  Dixon,  and  Allen  to  prepare  a 
scheme  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  bring  up  the  same  at  a 
February  meeting. 


The  Suburban  “  Geranium.” 

Certain  suburban  florists  are  by  customers  at  this  time  of 
the  year  commissioned  to  lift  Geraniums  from  beds,  pot  them, 
and  keep  them  through  the  winter.  The  average  floriculturist- 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  takes  note  of  the  varieties  and 
their  numbers,  and  then  flings  the  old  plants  on  the  rubbish- 
heap.  Say  in  May  he  sends  to  the  customer  Geraniums  of  his 
own  raising  in  full  leaf  and  flower.  He  is  profusely  thanked 
for  his  supposed  services  by  the  delighted  client,  who  willingly 
pays  treble  value  for  the  fo.stering  care  that  has  been  taken 
with  the  plants  throughout  six  dreary  months! 

Value  of  a  Holl.y  Hedge  near  Newport,  Mon. 

The  value  of  a  Holl}'  hedge  is  no  trifling  matter,  as  was 
shown  in  the  action  of  Williams  v.  Lewis  heard  recently 
at  Newport.  Mr.  John  Williams,  a  Newport  provision  mer¬ 
chant,  of  30,  Chep.stow  Road,  had  purcha.sd  an  agricultural 
property  at  Pontymimster  for  about  £3,000,  alongside  a  portion 
of  which  there  was  a  Holly  hedge  15ft  to  lOft  high,  10ft  thick, 
and  forty  to  fifty  years  old.  It  was  cut  down  by  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  farmer,  who  had  a  house  adjoining,  against  whom 
£35  damages  was  claimed.  The  Holly  was  useful  in  protecting 
the  site  (upon  which  there  was  a  proposal  to  build  a  sanatorium) 
from  the  north  and  the  north-east  winds.  The  defence  was 
that  the  tenant  of  a  cottage  and  garden  on  the  plaintiff’s 
property  was  aggrieved  by  the  state  of  the  hedge,  as  it  allowed 
sheep  to  get  on  her  garden,  and  .she  asked  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
farmer,  to  cut  it  down.  His  Honour  in  the  result  gave  judg¬ 
ment  for  £25  and  costs. 

Orchard  Planting  In  Gloucestershire. 

Recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gloucestershire  County 
Council,  a  demonstration  on  the  planting  of  an  orchard  was 
given  in  a  field  adjoining  Red  Hill  House,  Lydney,  by  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  of  Frome,  Somersetshire,  The  arrangements  were 
made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Howman,  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the 
county  authority  named.  The  planting  took  place  in'  an  acre 
of  red  loam  soil,  clo.se  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bathur.st,  jun., 
and  which  forms  part  of  the  Bathurst  estate.  Some  200  trees 
(all  Apples)  were  set.  Of  these  fifty  were  half-standards,  and 
130  dwarfs.  One  way  the  lines  were  24ft  apart,  the  other  way 
12ft,  and  the  standards  and  dwarfs  were  planted  alternately, 
the  idea  being  that  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  dwarfs  shall 
have  passed  their  prime,  they  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
standards  in  possession  of  24ft  of  space  all  round.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Iggulden  gave  a  demonstration  on  the  pruning,  grafting, 
and  treatment  of  trees  generally,  in  an  orchard  adjoining 
Lydney  Park. 

Scholarships  in  Horticulture,  University  College,  Reading. 

Four  scholarships  to  young  gardeners  will  be  awai'ded  in  January, 
1904.  Each  seholarsliip  is  of  the  value  of  £45  (inclusive  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  instruction).  The  student  gardeners  holding  the  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  required  to  attend,  from  .lanuary  to  September,  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  Horticultural  Department  and  the  garden  of 
University  College,  Reading.  Candidates  must  be  of  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  must  have  worked  for  fojur  years  in 
public  or  private  gardens.  Applications  for  scholarships  must  be 
made  on  the  scholarship  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 
This  form  of  application,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  wor  k  and 
character,  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  before  January  10.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  be  required  to  pass  a  simple  examination  in  English, 
arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  horticulture.  In  awarding  the 
scholarships,  previous  training  and  experience  will  be  taken  into 
account.  The  course  of  training  will  consist  in: — 1,  Practical  horti¬ 
culture  ;  2,  theory  of  horticulture;  3,  account  keeping;  4,  lectures 
and  pi-actical  w’Oi’k  in  botany  and  chemistry  in  relation  to  horticulture, 
insect  and  fungoid  pests,  bee-keeping.  The  scientific  instruction  will 
be  given  in  the  laboratories  of  the  college  ;  the  practical  instruction  in 
horticulture  in  the  college  garden.  The  garden,  74  acres  in  extent, 
is  well  provided  with  horticultural  buildings.  It  contains,  besides  a 
large  number  of  pits  and  frames,  thirteen  glass  houses  used  fer 
general  florist  and  market  work.  The  scholarship  h.clders  will  be 
prepared  for  the  R.H.S.  examination.  Certificates  of  proacier.ey  will 
be  awarded  on  the  work  done  during  the  course,  and  on  the  results 
of  an  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Ap^lyto  tie 
Registrar,  University  College.  Reading. 
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Red  Spider  on  Vines. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Jefferies  as  regards  the  fumigating 
of  -Muscat  and  Lady  Downe’s  Vines  with  XL  All,  as  to  the 
utter  impossibility  of  killing  red  spider  without  the  total 
destruction  of  the  foliage  of  the  same— at  least,  my  experience 
has  been  the  same  as  Mr.  Jefferies’,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  subject  brought  forward  again,  as  it  might  be  the  means  of 
causing  some  who  have  not  tried  it  to  be  a  little  cautious 
before  using  it  on  these  particular  Vines.  In  the  month  of 
July  I  tried  it  in  a  house  full  of  Muscats,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Vines,  one  a  Airs.  Pearson  and  the  other  Lady  Hutt. 
The  hou.se  is  a  lean-to,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  are  planted 
Peach  trees,  and  at  tlie  time  the  Peaches  were  ripening  and 
could  not  be  syringed.  Ked  spider  began  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  not  wishing  to  let  it  get  a  hold  on  the  Vines,  I 
re,solved  (after  being  advised)  to  vapourise  with  XL  All.  The 
house  was  cai'efully  measured,  but  not  wanting  to  run  any 
risks  so  early  in  the  year,  I  used  rather  le.ss  liquid  than  the 
amount  recommended,  and  glad  I  was  that  I  did  so,  for  on  tlie 
second  day  after  fumigating  I  could  see  the  effects  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines,  though  not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  autumn  the  house  was  filled  with  Chrysanthemums 
on  which  were  some  gi-een  fly,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the 
fly,  and  at  the  same  time  try  the  effect  of  the  nicotine  on 
the  Aluscats,  and  not  being  so  particular  now,  as  the  Vines 
were  ripening  their  leaves,  I  again  fumigated  on  two  different 
niglits;  the  fir.st  night  a  little  under  strength,  but  as  a  few 
green  flies  were  alive  the  next  day  I  fumigated  again  that 
night,  according  to  tlie  directions  given.  Next  day,  of  course, 
the  “flies”  were  all  dead,  the  leaves  of  the  Muscats  pretty 
well  burned  up,  and  the  red  spider  still  living!  I  might  mention 
that  the  foliage  of  Airs.  Pearson  and  Lady  Hutt  were  not 
affected  in  the  least. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  by  no  means  wash  these 
few  remarks  to  be  a  stumblingblock  to  the  use  of  XL  All ; 
rather  on  the  contrary.  I  can  highly  recommend  it,  having 
used  it  for  a  number  of  years,  although  never  on  Aluscats  or 
Lady  Downe’s,  but  in  another  vineTy  of  mixed  Grapes  without 
any  bad  effects  ;  also  for  Peach  trees,  foliage  plants,  &c.,  with 
grand  results,  to  the  total  destruction  of  thrip  and  green  fly, 
but  not  to  the  extermination  of  red  spider.— James  Duff,  , 
Threave  Gardens,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 

The  Raid  Against  Show  Boards. 

I  have  attended  a  good  number  of  provincial  Chrysanthemum  • 
shows,  but  the  most  artistic  display  was  seen  at  the  last  Cardiff 
Show.  This  society  boldly  abolished  their  class  for  24  “  Japs,” 
distinct,  substituting  a  class  for  eight  vases,  each  containing  three 
blooms  of  one  variety,  and  instead  of  flowers  of  one  variety  shown 
on  boards,  they  hacl  classes  for  five  blooms  of  one  variety  shown 
with  their  own  foliage  in  a  vase.  The  experiment  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  success  from  every  point  of  view.  The  reason  why  vase 
classes  have  not  been  a  succe.ss  at  some  exhibitions  arises,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  schedules,  and  the 
lack  of  proper  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  as  to  ' 
the  best  method  of  staging.  If  good  prize  money  is  offered,  ex- 
liibitors  will  be  found  willing  to  compete  for  it;  and  of  this 
I  am  convinced,  that  instead  of  lessening  the  number,  it  will 
eventually  have  the  opposite  effect.  For  under  the  old  system 
blooms  that  have  been  shown  upon  boards  are  useless  after  a 
show ;  whereas  blooms  that  have  been  shown  in  vases  may  be 
taken  home  and  utilised  for  house  decoration.  And  what  employer 
would  not  be  proud  of  his  gardener’s  handiwork  if  he  w’ere  able  to 
show  to  his  friends  the  exhibit  that  had  won  the  first  prize,  or 
even  the  challenge  cup  at  some  good  show,  and  by  so  doing  • 
stimulate  the  .spirit  of  rivalry  amongst  neighbours ;  thus  ensuring 
better  cbmpetitiou  for  another  year  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Show,  but  understand  it  is  the  most  successful  in  the 
counti-y,  and  evidently  the  experiment  of  abolishing  boards  has 
not  spelt  di.saster  in  this  case.  More  attention  may  be  paid  to  ' 
blooms  staged  on  show  boards  by  gardeners  and  growers,  but  not 
by  the  general  public;  and  it  is  the  latter  Avho  chiefly  sustain  our 
•shows  by  sub.scribing  and  paying  the  entrance  charges.  I  think 
Air.  Dean’s  fears  about  the  extinction  of  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  quite  groundless. — A.  H. 


I  was  glad  to  .see  by  the  remarks  of  Air.  Richard  Dean,  page 
534,  that  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  show 
boards  for  exhibiting  blooms  of  Chry.?anthemums.  I  think  there  is 
room,  and  with  advantage  too,  for  vases  and  boards.  Com- 


lietition  would  be  less  keen  if  show  boards  were  abolished.  I,  too, 
think  that  tJie  writers  of  the  various  articles  against  show  boards 
little  dream  of  the  expense  in  providing,  carting,  packing,  and 
storing  vases,  that  societies  would  be  put  to  if  all  blooms  had 
to  be  shown  in  vases  alone.  Then,  again,  what  huge  boxes  are 
required  to  take'  blooms,  on  long  stems,  to  shows!  To  take  three 
dozen  blooms,  it  requires  a  box  5ft  Gin  long,  2ft  Gin  wide,  and 
2ft  3in  in  depth.  “  Small  pantechnicons,”  one  exhibitor  aptly 
de.scribed  his  boxes !  The  cost  is  very  great  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  shows  with  these  huge  boxes.  There'  are  excess  fares 
to  be  paid,  and  “  tipping  ”  to  be  done  at  all  stations.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  a  most  awkward  place  to  get  at ;  at  least,  when  one  is 
loaded  with  these  travelling  boxes. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  dismay  that  I  heard  our  iiresident  (Air. 
C.  E.  Shea)  announce  that  the  Horticultural  Hall,  which  is  now 
being  built,  would  be  too  small  to  hold  the  N.C.S.  shoAvs,  Could 
not  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  R.H.S.  have  approached 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  so  kindly  provides  free  libraries  for 
the  asking,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  a  sum  sufficient  to  have 
chosen  a  larger  site  for  a  larger  hall,  so  that  all  the  different 
societies  could  have  found  refuge  under  the  wing  of  the  R.H.S.  ? — 
A.  Jefferies,  Aloor  Hall  Gardens,  Essex. 

[Air.  Carnegie  ivas  earnestly  appealed  to,  by  influential  gentle¬ 
men. — Ed.]  ^  ^ 

ChrysaDthemum  Critique  Controverted. 

Reviewing  the  remarks  under  the  heading  “Successful  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Chrysanthemums,”  page  532  (“  J.  of  H.,”  Dec.  10),  I  find 
“  Sadoc  ”  describes  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  as  a  sport  from  Nellie 
Pockett.  This  is  quite  wrong,  as  it  is  one  of  Air.  Rockett’s 
Anstralian  seedlings,  and  Ava.s  sent  out  by  Mr.  AV.  Wells  of  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries  in  the  spring  of  1902.  Cheltoni  is  the  only 
sport  that  I  know  of  coming  from  Nellie  Pockett,  and  this  was 
sent  out  by  Air.  AVells  last  year.  Then  again  on  page  533  “  Sadoc  ’ 
is  in  error  in  his  selection  of  ivhat  he  de.scribe.s  as  true  Japanese 
incurveds.  He  classes  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  as  an  incurved 
“  Jap,”  and  of  “  rich  yellow  colour.”  Blooms  that  I  have  grown 
of  this  variety  have  been  canary  yelloiv,  and  a.s  good  a  type  of 
Japanese  bloom  as  A^iviand  Morel  ivhen  seen  at  its  best  on  the 
exhibitio'ii  boards  a  feiv  years  ago,  and  every  petal,  from  start  to 
finish,  reflexes.  Calvat’s  Sun  is  a  grand  variety,  but  it  does  not 
meet  my  ideal  of  an  incurved-  “  Jap.”  The  same  remark  applie.s 
to  Godfrey’s  King.  “  Sadoc  ”  would  make  a  poor  authority  to 
look  to  if  he  classes  Airs.  T.  W.  Pockett  (a  true  Japanese),  Cal¬ 
vat’s  Sun,  and  Godfrey’s  King  as  belonging  to  the  section  known 
as  Japanese  incurveds.  Madame  Waldeck  Rousseau  rightly 
belongs  to  this  section,  but  a  more  ivretched  colour  in  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  I  have  never  seen.  I  have  grown  it  this  season  for 
the  first  and  last  time. 

Returning  to  page  532,  under  the  heading,  “  Non-succes.«ful 
A^arieties,”  I  agree  with  “Sadoc”  that  W.  R.  Church  has  not 
been  seen  at  its  best  this  season,  but  the  distinct  green  tip 
which  he  complains  of  is  quite  natural,  and  very  pretty ;  in 
fact,  quite  charms  me.  Mrs.  Barkley  ivith  me  has  been  extra  fine 
this  year,  both  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  so  that  I  cannot  let  thi.s 
variety  pass  as  a  failure.  Again,  Godfrey’s  Pride  is  described  by 
“Sadoc”  as  too  small.  Blooms  I  have  grown  and  seen  staged 
are  quite  up  to  exhibition  size,  and  I  will  be  greatly  surprised  if 
it  does  not  stand  in  a  good  position  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
analysis  wdiich  Air.  E.  Molyneux  has  again  kindly  undertaken  to 
prepare  for  the  benefit  of  Journal  readers.  Exmouth  Rival  is 
the  grandest  dark  coloured  “  Mum  ”  I  have  seen ;  no  up-to-dato 
growler  should  be  without  it.  One  of  the  blooms  .staged  by  Air. 
Godfrey  at  the  N.C.S.  November  Show,  at  the  Crj’stal  Palace, 
was  fully  up  to  exhibition  size.  And  blooms  such  as  this  would 
be  most  acceptable  in  stiff  competition  in  a  class  of  24  Japanese, 
distinct.  Guy  Hamilton  wms  shown  at  Birmingham  Sin  and  9in 
in  depth — so  one  of  the  judges  informed  me — which  disposes  of 
“  Sadoc’s  ”  assertion. 

This  season  Air.  R.  Kenyon,  of  AVoodford  Green,  had  a  fine  lot 
of  Madame  Herreivege.  ’The  plants  ivere  about  8ft  high,  and 
each  carrying  three  blooms,  almost  as  large  as  those  of  good 
Madame  Carnots.  They  were  magnificent  results  from  skilful 
culture.  Alons.  L.  Remy  has. not  been  shown  much  this  year, 
but  last  year  it  was  shown  at  nearly  every  shoiv  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  early  to  tlass  this  sort  among  the  derelicts.  Lily  Alount- 
ford,  I  must  admit,  loses  its  pretty  ro.se  colour  and  becomes 
“  Avashy,”  but  that  is  after  it. has  been  in  bloom  a  fortnight  ;  but 
so  do  many  others  of  less  merit,  and  in  less  time  than  this 
variety.  Alfriston,  as  shoAvn  by  Mr.  W.  Mease  in  the  first  prize 
48  Japanese  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  November,  certainly 
appeared  tO'  beat  that  grand  old  Avarrior  Edwin  Molyneux  in  form 
and  size,  but  not  in  colour,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  almost 
identical.  There  is  room  still  for  the  old  favourite  AA'hen  Avell 
groAvn. 

Lastly,  Air.  “  Sadoc,”  I  .should  like  to  say  that  J.  R.  Upton  is, 
Avith  me,  one  of  the  best.  The  blooms  are  of  huge  size,  grand 
form,  and  excellent  in  colour.  A  vase  of  G  blooms  Avon  for  me  a 
great  victory  over  huge  blooms  of  F.  S.  Yallis  at  the  N.C.S.  ShoAv 
in  November.  Air.  Charles  Beckett  also  had  J.  R.  Upton  magnifi¬ 
cently  staged  in  one  of  the  12  Amses  he  staged  in  the  Great  A^ase 
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C'la.ss.  Lady  Cranston,  the  wliite  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  is  the 
^ein  of  this  year,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  lovely  flowers  I  have  ever 
.seen. — A.  Jefferies,  Moor  Hall  Cardens,  Ls.sex. 


he  made  np  without  them?  I  wonld  ask.  That  even  is  no  proof 
the  hloom.s  will  be  .seen  in  the  finest  condition  next  year. 
—  S.vuoc. 


I  never  felt  more  relieved  in  my  life  than  1  did  this  morning 
(Friday,  December  18)  when  reading  the  letters  from  R.  Barnes 
and  “  A.  H.”  on  page  5(jl.  Since  reading  “  Sadoc’s  ”  letter  of 
the  week  previous  I  felt  .sort  of  “  mixed  up.”  I  wondered  if  it 
was  “  Sadoc,”  or  mj-self,  or  the  “  iMnms  ”  he  named  that  had 
gone  wrong,  becamse  I  have  taken  particular  notice  of  the  best 
varieties  from  west  to  ea.st,  and  from  sontli  to  north  this  year, 
for  a  very  special  purpose.  Mo.st  of  those  which  “Sadoc” 
mentions  as  being  in  a  decline  I  find,  on  referring  to  my  notes, 
have  been  in  the  very  best 'form.  i\nd  I  find  that  I  have  given 
many  of  those  declining  varieties  a  position  amongst  the  best 
24  Japs  in  exi.stence.  The  “proof”  has  reached  me  from  the 
printers,  and  I  could  not  find  courage  to  alter  the  position  I 
had  given  them;  neither  did  I,  in  .sjute  of  “Sadoc’s”  article. 
Therefore  this  morning’s  “  J.  of  H.”  took  quite  a  big  doubt  off 
my  mind,  this  being.  Which  of  the  three  was  wrong?  It 
appears  it  could  not  have  been  me,  or  the  “Mums.” — W.  Wells, 
Earlswood. 


I  am  not  surprised  to  find  my  remarks  on  page  532  taken 
exception  to  by  what  I  term  sentimentalists  .showing  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  particular  varieties  that  have  been  great  favourites  in 
the  pa.st.  I  did  not  critici.se  the  varieties  without  due  regard 
to  facts,  as  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  to  see  the  blooms 
pre.sented  under  varying  circumstances  of  locality,  probably 
rather  more  than  either  of  my  critics.  The  “  less  inexperienced 
readers,”  I  am  sure,  will  welcome  IMr.  R.  Barnes  as  their 
champion  to  look  after  the  interests  they  are  unable  to  per¬ 
form.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  all.  In  the  first  place  I  did  make  a  mistake 
in  de.scribing  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  as  a  sport ;  it  is  one  of  Mr. 
Pockett’s  best  Australian  seedlings.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barnes  has 
seen  one  late  bloom  of  Lily  Mountford  with  sufficient  colour 
tint  to  make  it  attractive,  whereas  I  have  seen  scores,  and  not 
one  of  them  anything  equal  to  what  it'  was  when  fir.st  intro¬ 
duced.  J.  R.  Upton,  now,  is  generally  the  palest  of  yellow 
instead  of  that  rich  golden  yellow  which  was  its  charm.  Mrs. 
Barkley  has  been  most  “  washy  ”  in  its  colouring,  which 
denotes  weakness  in  constitution ;  the  florets,  too,  are  flabby 
and  badly  formed. 

Florence  INIolyneux  has  lost  size  of  bloom,  and  that  whirl 
of  floret  that  was  its  great  characteristic,  in  spite  of  many 
attempts  “  to  grow  it  properly.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Barnes  will 
supply  the  remedy  in  that  respect,  and  also  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  gi-een  tinge  that  has  so  persistently  characterised  W.  R. 
Church  this  season.  I  note  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  qualm  about  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  M.  Louis  Remy,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon.  He  says  : 
“  Given  a  Fetter  season,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not 
be  as  good  as  ever.”  He  will  find  something  more  is  wanted 
to  elongate  the  petals  to  their  former  length.  T.  Carrington 
and  Australie  have  been  often  shown,  but  how  ?  Why,  with¬ 
out  that  perfect  curl  and  density  of  petal  that  was  their  great 
charm.  The  change  in  them  now  so  palpable  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  oblivion !  Madame  Cadbury  has  lo.st  breadth  and 
length  of  floret.  I  do  not  connect  Lady  Ridgeway  with  the 
hairy  section  as  Mr.  Barnes  a.ssumes.  Ah!  Mr.  Barnes,  I  was 
told  years  ago  “  never  to  a.ssume  anything.”  If  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  does  not  belong  to  the  incurving  .Japanese  section, 
to  what  does  it  belong? 

I  will  now  turn  to  “  A.  H.*,”  who  is  no  doubt  an  enthu¬ 
siast  possibly  with  a  limited  scope  of  practical  ob.servation, 
although  from  his  own  .showing  he  is  a  deep  reader  of  reports. 
The  fact  of  W.  R.  Church  being  staged  so  many  times  does  no’t 
improve  its  individual  quality.  The  reports  of  .shows  and 
cla.s.ses,  which  are  now  .numerous,  must  be  made  up  with  some 
varieties.  If  none  but  those  that  are  staged  in  the  be.st  condi¬ 
tion  were  eligible,  how  could  we  get  competition?  Where  one 
bloom  of  W.  R.  Church  had  the  “green  tips”  when  it  first 
came  to  light,  hundreds  have  it  now.  I  have  a  hazy  recollec¬ 
tion  of  complaints  being  made  that  this  variety  then  showed 
too  much  colour  for  some  (tho.se  who  could  not  produce  it). 
What  cau.se  is  there  now  for  the  change?  I  would  ask.  Hark¬ 
ing  back  in  a  sentimental  way  will  not  win  prizes.  Replacing 
those  varieties  that  have  done  good  service  by  their  superiors 
is  the  way  to  do  this.  Sentimentalists  are  only  notorious  in 
that  one  line.  The  rage  at  the  pi-esent  time  is  forward,  no  time 
for  looking  back  ;  there  are  plenty  to  do  that !  He  that  wins 
hesitates  not. 

The  fact  of  Guy  Hamilton  and  L.  IMountford  winning 
certificates  for  premier  blooms  is  not  a  proof  of  their  excellence, 
but  rather  a  weakness  in  their  opponents.  Perhaps  “A.  H.” 
will  tell  us  how  to  produce  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  class  it  as  one  of  the  be.st  whites.  Does  he  sav  the  Cardiff 
blooms  were  equal  to  those  staged  at  the  N.C.S.  November 
Show  two  sea.sons  ago?  I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that 
many  varieties  I  point  to  as  having  had  their  dav  will  be  found 
well  up  in  the  next  analysis.  How  can  a  list  of  fifty  varieties 


Tile  Proposed  Gardeners’  Association. 


Two  very  interesting  letters  on  the  above  project  apiiear  on 
page  53<j,  the  first  from  a  no  less  authority  than  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  and  the  second  from  ‘‘ W.  B.,”  who  is  evidently  a  man  of 
careful  thought.  Mr.  Burbidge  is  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
association;  but  “W.  B.”  ask.s  pointed  questions.  Like  a  good 
many  other  people,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  clear  what  the 
objects  of  the  proposed  association  are,  and  how  it  is  going  to 
benefit  gardeners  generally,  either  financially  or  socially.  Of 
course,  the  promoters  of  the  idea  may  see  further,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  task  before^  them  is  beset  vith  difficulties.  I 
quite  agree  with  “  W.  B.”  that  the  association,  if  formed,  must 
not  be  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  employers.  In  fact,  it  must  have 
no-  suspicion  of  being  a  trade  union,  nor  must  it  attempt  to 
dictate  to  employers,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  gardener’s 
position. 

I  quite  think  that  the  intelligence  and  general  bearing  of  the 
average  gardener  are  sufficient  to  place  him  above  the  ordinary  run 
of  domestic  servants  ;  but  he  is  a  luxury  nevertheless.  Even  the 
meanest  employe  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  concern  that  ho  has  a  claim  on  it,  and  his  employer  cannot 
do  without  him  if  ho  is  to  make  money  out  of  his  busine.ss,  hence 
the  power  of  labour  union.  But  the  gardeneFs  case  is  different 
altogether,  as  he  caters  for  the  pleasure,  and  not  the  pocket  [?] 
of  his  employer,  and  is,  therefore,  dispensable.  Again,  there  are 
so  many  grades  of  gardeners,  that  even  the  definition  of  the  word 
is  not  clear.  In  short,  the  gardening  door  is  always  wide  open, 
and  if  anyone  who  potters  about  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  horti¬ 
cultural  establi.shment  like.s  to  style  himself  a  full  fledged  gar¬ 
dener,  who  is  to  say  him  nay?  One  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  association  will  e.stabli.sh  grades  of  gardeners,  and 
how  will  the  distinctions  be  made?  It  seems  po.ssible,  even 
probable,  that  the  association,  if  formed,  may  do  good  and  be 
of  some  help  to  gardeners  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  not  much 
hope  unless  it  is  founded  on  lines  that  are  not  in  any  way  dis- 
ta.steful  to  the  majority  of  employers.  A  union  of  colliers  or 
bricklayers  may  demand  certain  terms,  but  a  union  of  gardeners, 
must  ask  for  them,  and  be  extremely  careful  also  how  the  request, 
is  put. — H.  _ 


It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  that  an  idea  which  has  occupied 
the  minds  of  many  intelligent  gardeners  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  all  the  debates  upon  the  subject  which 
I  have  heard,  mo.st  emphasis  was  always  placed  upon  the  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  finding  situations.  In  Scotland,  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  glut  of  gardeners  was  very  much  out 
of  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  consequently  places  were  less, 
easily  acquired.  After  the  great  calamity  to  the  country  caused 
by  the  City  of  Gla.sgow  Bank  failure,  the  outlook  was  indeed 
anything  but  bright  for  the  gardener,  in  whatever  sphere  he 
laboured.  If  a  journeyman,  and  he  failed  to  get  suited  on  the 
“  Term  Day,”  he  had  to  divide  his  chances  cf  getting  reinstated  in 
the  spring,  between  the  precarious  employment  and  pay  afforded 
by  the  nursery  (and  even  that  was  welcome  to  many  a  young 
fellow)  and  the  length  of  time  his  nece.ssarily  small  savings  would 
help  him  to  eke  out  an  exi.stence  in  lodgings  in  the  Metropolis. 
Foremen’s  chances  were  very  much  less,  and  as  for  head  situations 
they  are  perhaps  always  scarce,  but  a.bout  this  period  such  were 
only  got  with  difficulty.  The  writer  experienced  his  share  of  this 
depression,  though  never  disemployed  since  he  began. 

I  saiv  then  tliat  there  wa.s  room  for  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  emplo,yment  of  gardeners  b,v  the  formation  of  a  huge  cor¬ 
porate  body  such  as  that  now  aimed  at,  but  slightly  more  elaborate, 
inasmuch  as  to  include  all  regular  gardeners;  that  is,  evei-jmne 
who  served  a  full  apprenticeship.  I  fail  to  see  the  workable 
nature  of  the  new  scheme,  or  its  use,  if  it  does  not  include 
joumeymen,  for  is  not  their  share  in  the  success  of  such  an 
undertaking  as  important  from  both  .sides  of  the  que.'-ticn  as  that 

of  foremen  and  heads ?  ,, 

Another  very  important  thing  in  connection  with  tins  matter 
is  the  necessity  for  a  circulating  library  to  contain  books,  ancient 
and  modern,  'that  have  a  bearing  upon  gardening.  In  mo.A 
horticultural  associations  this  is  a  promissory  ccndition  of  the 
rules,  but  .seldom  ever  executed.  I  have  often  urged  this  necL's- 
sity  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  bcottisli 
Horticultural  Association.  By  arrangement,,  books  could  bo 
circulated  from  the  central  library  to  all  otber  minor  as.sociations 
throughout  the  land,  thus  bringing  all  books,  otherwise  iiiipos- 
sible  of  access,  within  the  reach  of  all.  Lastly,  every  attempt 
shall  I  hope,  be  made  to  keep  any  form  of  trade  unionism  in  the 
background,  for  as  every  sensible  man  knows,  such  coercive 
measures  would  onlv  meet  with  unsuccess,  which  tliey  voiild 
deserve.  Therefore.' all  that  could  be  aimed  at  is  simpl.y  o  raise 
the  profession,  in  a  certain  measure,  out  of  the  depths  into 
which  it  has  fallen  through  the  ingress  of  irregular  professors 
and  generally  raise  the  standard  of  the  regular  pracrttionm-s 

intellect.— D.  C. 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  N.C.S. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  ot  tlie  executive  committee  was 
lield  at  CaiT’s  Hestanrant,  2Go,  Strand,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
Thoma.s  Bevan  presiding.  Tlie  minutes  ot  tlie  last  meeting 
liaving  been  read,  the  secretary  reported  tliat  the  president, 
i\Ir.  Charles  E.  Shea,  had  generously  promised  to  renew  his 
special  prizes  at  the  November  Show  in  1904.  The  prize 
money  awarded  at  the  December  Show  was  announced  to  bo 
£82  18s.,  the  secretary  stating  that  several  who  had  entered 
were  unable  to  exhibit  owing  to  the  rapid  fading  of  their 
flowers  consecpient  upon  the  damp  weather.  An  interim 
financial  statement  was  submitted,  showing  a  balance  in  hand 
at  the  bank,  after  paying  the  December  prize  money,  of 
£160  Gs.  Id.  To  this  was  supplemented  a  statement "  that 
cheques  had  that  evening  l)een  drawn  for  £102  14s.  Id.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £o7  12s.  ;  that  I’ealisable  a.s.sets  might  reasonably 
be  jput  at  £G5 ;  the  outgoings  to  the  end  of  the  year,  about 
£45  :  .so  there  was  every  probability  of  a  satisfactory  siu'plus 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  chairman  leported  the  officers  had  waited  upon  the 
general  manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  they  had 
suggested  some  increase  in  the  amount  given  by  the  Company 
for  the  November  Show,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
there  would  be  a  favourable  respon.se;  also 'that  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  understood  there  would  be  no  other  exhibition  held  in 
connection  with  the  November  Show  in  1904.  It  was  resolved 
that  in  addition  to  the  November  Show  next  year  there  should 
be  the  usual  early  exhibition  on  October  4  and  5,  and  a  late 
show  on  December  8  and  9. 

Ihe  s^ecretary  stated  that  by  way  of  adding  to  the  interest 
of  the  November  exhibition,  some  members  of  the  comnl^ttee 
and  othens  h.ad  promised  special  prizes  of  five  shillings  for  the- 
be.st  individual  blooms  of  certain  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
they  named,  to  be  selected  from  the  whole  show,‘ and  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  some  .sixty  of  the.se  prizes  at  least  would 
he  forthcoming.  Several  members  of  the  committee  present 
^gnihed  their  wi.sh  also  to  give  prizes  for  varieties  they  named, 
file  details  would  bo  considered  by  the  .schedule'  revision 
sub-committee,  who  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
executive  committee. 

•  further  stated  that  an  old  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
society  had  offered  the  sum  of  five  guineas  towards  an  evenin.o- 
exhibition  of  the  best  later-flowering  market  varieties,  to  be 
held  near  Covent  Garden  either  just  before  or  jmst  after 
Chri.stma.s.  1904.  The  main  object  sought  would  be  to  ascer- 
^  varieties  for  producing  the  best  effects  under 

aitincial  light.  It  was  believed  market  growers  and  salesmen 
noiild  become  intere.sted  in  the  experiments,  and  give  it  sub¬ 
stantial  support.  The  secretary  will  reiiort  progress  at  th'' 
next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  annual  audit  of  blooms  at  the  November  Show  in  tlm 
competitive  colhmtions  was  submitted  by  the  trea.siirer,  Mr.  A^ 
lajlor,  all  bunches  being  .set  down  as  individual  blooms.  Erom 
t  ns  .statement  it  appeared  that  1,7G4  blooms  had  been  staged, 
against  2,o44  in  1902,  and  8,878  in  1901,  the  decrease  in  the 
present  year  being  largely  attributable  to  the  incidence  of 
the  neather.  A  divLsion  of  the  blooms  into  their  several 
cla.sse.s  showed:  Japane.se.  1,086;  incurved,  444;  reflexed  24- 
huge  Anemone  flowered,  132;  Anemone  pompons  (bunches),  12- 
pompons  (bunches)  48 ;  singles  (biinche.s),  18.  The  greate.st 
eiiterfd”?!- ' ni  the  Japanpe  blooms;  several  exhibitors  who 
of  their  flowlrs  Show  failing  to  appear  from  decav 

Himfnn  TdV.  f  elected,  and  the  Dar- 

ington  Hoiticultural  Society  ivas  admitted  to  affiliation  The 
proceedings  clo.sed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chahman. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums. 

Though  the  rust  has  not  been  anything  like  so  raiiiiiant 
Sr  Av'f  r'bhT't  “r'--  imnimltv  Olio  “S 

si.re'id  tram  lei'?  tn'‘'lkf°‘ 

^pieacl  tioin  leaf  to  leaf,  and  in  very  many  then,  it  defoliated 
th.  ii  -ants  as  in  past  .seasons;  and  there  were  far' too  much  for 
a  healthful  advance  of  the  blooms  in  every  case  One  firm  of 
nurserymen  has  this  year  expelled  entiVelv  their  stock  of 
Chi ysanthemiims  because  rust  was  so  virulent  as  tn  mal-o  i-n  ■ 
profitless.  Tl,ev  elect  to ili  Xl  tl  a,  c  w 
k;"-  flonsts'  v.-oA.  a„,d  ,,  l,icl,  tl.ev'have  an  eit;,."lro ’„„7 
1  t.  fo  t.iem  this  mast  he  a  matter  ot  seriotts  nioi  eat,  aai! 


the  step  taken  is  one  that  would  not  suggest  itself  except 
under  such  extraordinary  misfortune. 

The  dying  out  of  the  infection  was  a  subject  of  slight  di:-- 
ciission  la.st  year  in  the  -lournal  pages,  and  the  editor  would, 
I  feel  sure,  welcome  any  further  comment  calculated  to  assuage 
the  dreaded  fear  in  this  dire  affliction.  A  prolilem  that  seems 
difficult  of  elucidation  is.  Why  should  one’s  neighbour,  only  a 
short  journey  di.stant,  be  ab.soiutely  free  from  infestation,  while- 
one’s  own  continue  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  rust 
spores?  Diseases  one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  more 
rampant  in  a  year  of  rain  and  absent  sunshine  than  in  a  more 
normal  one,  but  the  fates  seem,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  have 
decreed  it  otherwi.se.  But  even  this  small  speck  of  consolation 
scarcely  justifies  the  hope  that  the  near  future  portends 
immunity  almost,  or  quite  wholly,  as  affecting  the  market 
plant  or  the  .specimen  bloom. — IE  A. 

Novelties. 

Single-flowered  Varieties. 

Captain  Allsop  is  a  finely  formed  flower,  rich  yellow  in  colour. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Forbes  has  flowers  fully  oin  in  diameter,  of  a  rich 
purple  maroon  colour.  Felix,  terra-cotta,  very  attractive. 
Starlight,  pure  white  with  pointed  petals,  very  free. 

Pretoria,  yellow.  The  florets  are  wide  apart,  very  attractive. 
Sir  G.  Bullongh,  rich  yellow.  Annie  Farin,  dark  red.  Horatia, 
terra-cotta  ba.se,  gold  tips.  Mrs.  C.  Symus  is  best  described  as 
rose  coloured  Alary  Ander.''on. 

The  Bride,  pure  white,  with  a  curl  at  the  tips  of  each  petal, 
fully  Gin  in  diameter.  Elsie  Neville,  crimson  terra-cotta.  Kate 
Williams,  rich  yellow.  Miss  F.  AVilcox,  white  flushed  pink  with 
a  most  charming  disc. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Warden,  pure  white.  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  pale  pink. 
Airs.  R.  AI.  Parkins,  clear  yellow.  Glorious,  a  large  Japanese 
variety,  rose  colour,  base  of  petals  white.  Kathleen  Pestifie.ld, 
deep  ro,se,  with  a  white  ring  at  the  base. 

T’he  Queen,  Japanese  type,  with  twisted  petals,  crimson  red. 
Clibran’s  20th  Century,  golden  bronze,  shaded  yellow.  Kate 
Williams,  golden  yellow,  florets  twi.sted.  Ladysmith,  pink,  very 
free.  Alary  Paul,  a  soft  Alalmaison  colour,  passing  to  white. 

Airs.  R.  J.  Lockhart,  dark  criimson.  with  yellow  disc  and  tip.s 
of  florets.  Nora,  soft  pink,  with  a  pure  white  zone  ai'ound  the 
disc.  Star  of  Honour,  pure  white,  with  a  cream  centre. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

Alildred  Lyne  is  a  sport  from  the  well  known  Airs.  H.  J. 
Jones.  The  colour,  gold,  striped  and  suffused  with  rose,  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  promising  variety. 

Embleme  Portevine  has  ffowers  fully  5in  in  diameter.  The 
florets  are  short,  very  thickly  set.  Tlie  colour  is  rich  orange 
yellow.  Air.  F.  King  is  .soft  pink  in  colour,  with  long  narrow 
petals,  closely  incurving. 

AI.  L.  de  Lebusqutte,  crimson  colour  on  surface,  with  cho.st- 
nut  reverse,  a  closely  incurving  variety. 

Decorative  Varieties. 

Madame  Emilien  Jolivet  is  an  improved  Mdlle.  Alelanie  Fabre, 
rose  pink,  edged  with  purple.  Pride  of  Keston  is  a  small 
flowered  Japanese  variety,  violet  purple  in  colour,  very  dwarf 
and  free.  Scarlet  Prince,  a  free  flowering  bright  red  Japanese. 
Indian  Chief,  rich  red. — E.  AIolyneux. 


Modern  Progress  in  Horliculture.' 

(Concluded  from  itaeje  556.) 

One  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  progress  in  horticulture  is 
travel.  We  must  all  go  to  gardens,  nurseries,  or  exhibition.s 
both  at  home  and  especially  abroad  to  obtain  new  ideas  and 
methods  and  to  see  what  cur  competitor.s  are  doing.  The  decora¬ 
tive  plant  cultures  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  the  bulbs  at 
Leiden  or  Haarlem,  the  shrubs  and  trees  at  Boskoop,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  object  lessons  in  commercial  gardening  our  own 
growers  ought  to  .see  for  themselves.  Even  so  it  seems  to  be 
still  a  case  of  demand  exceeding  supplies,  or  an  excess  of  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  present  cultivation  and  produce  cf  the  land.  As 
things  are  at  present  there  seems  ample  room  for  progress  in 
the  shape  of  more  good  market  gardening,  despite  the  fact  that 
other  countries  may  pcs.sc.s.s  natural  advantages,  mich  as  a  better 
climate.  State  aid  and  instruction,  cheaper  land  and  labour;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  better  co-operative  information  bureaus  and 
cheaper  transit  charges  as  well.  English  market  gardeners  are 
often  too  exclusive  and  independent;  thev  fight  shy  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  a  rule,  and  .so  they  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
big  carriers,  whether  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

One  very  patent  sign  of  progress  nowadays  consists  in  the 
specialisation  going  on,  especially  in  trade  or  market  garden¬ 
ing.  Some,  indeed  many,  of  our  best  cultivators  are  specialists 

*  A  paper  read  befo.'e  the  llorticultur  il  CliiL,  London,  ))y  F.  \V.  BurbiJ^e, 
V.RI.  H.  Prin  ed  in  Journal  of  the  Uoyal  Iloriicultural  Soci.-ty. 
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in  the  best  sense  of  tlie  word.  It  is  easier  and  clieaper  to  grow 
a  house  full  of  one  tiling  than  a  house  full  of  many  things.  One 
man  becomes  famous  for  Grapes  or  Peaches,  and  another  for 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  or  Asparagus,  or  even  Mushrooms;  another 
grower  takes  up  Carnations  or  Roses,  Palms,  or  Ferns;  and 
we  have  even  specialists  devoted  to  Lily  of  the  Valley  who  can 
supply  flowers  of  it  practically  every  day  in  the  year.  We  have 
Tomato,  Potato,  Sweet  Pea,  and  Daffodil  specialists,  and  these 
men  are  bound  to  surpass  growers  who  divide  their  capital  and 
attention  amongst  too  many  separate  things.  The  word 
specialist  spells  progress.  The  planting  of  groups  or  masses  of 
one  good  plant,  or  shrub,  or  tree,  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
dotting  about  single  plants  of  almost  everything,  is  one  of  the 
most  radical  and  far-reaching  of  all  modern  methods  in  gardens. 

In  fruit-growing  the  same  principle  is  going  on,  and  instead  of 
an  orchard  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  trees,  all  different,  we  have 
perhaps  ten  to  500  trees  of  a  kind,  and  only  the  best  and  most 
useful  or  profitable  kinds  or  sorts  are  grown.  The  mixed-muddle 
orchard  or  fruit-garden  has  gone  the  way  of  the  mixed-muddle 
shrubberj^  and  plant-houses,  and  so  far  there  certainly  have  been 
progress  and  improvement  also  during  recent  years.  There  have 
been  revivals,  too,  in  the  garden ;  sundials  and  quaint  old  urns 
of  lead  or  stone  are  being  introduced  to  many  brand-new  gardens 
— “old  wine  in  new  bottles” — and  not  always  of  good  taste  or 
right  proportion.  Instead  of  the  old  moats  for  protection,  and 
fish  or  stew  ponds  for  food  on  fast  days,  we  have  Water  Lily  pools 
or  tank.s  and  canals,  and  we  have  borrowed  the  old  gazebO'  or 
pergola  from  Italy,  not  for  our  Grape  vine.s,  but  for  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis,  and  rambling  or  climbing  Roses.  Hedges  of  clipped 
Holly,  Box,  Yew,  or  Cypress  are  being  again  used  for  shelter  in 
places  of  vvalls,  and  I  may  add  that  Levens  and  Elvaston  must 
look  to  their  Laurels  or  other  old  formal  trees,  for  there  is  a 
marked  revival  in  the  shape  of  corkscrew-twisted  and  poodle- 
clipped  evergreens. 

Ev§n  in  garden  literature  there  is  progress,  thanks  in  the 
main  to  photography  and  process  blocks  —  and  may 
I  add  competition?  —  since  we  now  have  a  baker’s 
dozen  of  weekly  (and  “  weakly  ”)  gardening  newspapers 
where  we  formerly  had  only  two  or  three.  There  are,  or  are 
to  be,  revivals  in  our  craft  literature  also.  For  some  year's  all 
the  nice  old  gardening  monthly  magazines  with  coloured  plates 
(if  we  except  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”)  have  been  dead  and 
almost  forgotteir,  but  a  revival  has  taken  place  in  the  shape  of 
“Flora  and  Sylva  ”  which  Mr.  W.  Robinson  has  recently  taken 
in  hand.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  rvith  all  our  many  horti¬ 
cultural  papers  there  appears  to  me  room  for  at  lea.st  one  more. 
Noire  of  us  can  read  everything  of  iirterest  now  published  in  the 
numerous  papers  and  books  devoted  to  gardening  in  all  its  many 
phases,  and  I  think  there  is  ample  room  or  scope  for  a  weekly 
dige.st  and  index  of  all  they  contain.  Such  a  paper,  or  let  us 
.say  horticultural  register,  well  done  and  of  a  convenient  size  for 
biirding  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  all. 

New  methods  are  few  only,  but  of  great  economic  importance. 
Chief  amongst  them  perhaps  is  the  “  retarding  ”  process,  or  freez¬ 
ing  apparatus,  by  which  many  hardy  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  flowers  may  be  held  inanimate  for  months  and  then 
brought  to  perfection  at  will.  In  this  Avay  rve  get  Lilac  and 
Lilies  and  other  things  any  day  in  the  year,  or  just  when  vre 
require  them.  The  use  of  ether,  again,  assists  materially  in  the 
proce.ss  of  forcing  or  acceleration,  and  the  electric  light  may  on 
emergency  be  pressed  into  our  service  to  the  .same  end. 

These  scientific  resources  of  civilisation  have  already  worked 
wonders  as  practically  applied  by  trade  growers,  and  it  would 
appear  that  time  and  .season  will  be  done  away  with,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  many  choice  garden  products  in  the  market 
and  on  our  table.s  any  or  every  day  in  the  year.  We  mu.st  look 
also  for  new  legislation  on  the  important  question  of  diseases 
(fungoid  or  otherwise),  insects,  and  weeds  in  gardens  and  fields 
alike.  Sir  James  Rankin,  M.P..  has  already  a  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  has  passed  the  first  reading,  “  tvith  a  view  to 
the  eradication  of  disease  and  in.sects  from  among.st  fruit  trees, 
&c.,  in  nursery  gardens.”  This  will  mean  some  quarantine 
regulations  and  inspection  of  imported  stocks,  seeds,  (fee.,  and 
may  lead  to  a  pathological  section  being  added  to  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  in  a  word,  it  is 
becoming  as  serious  to  harbour  diseased  or  insect-infected  plant.s 
as  it  is  to  keep  diseased  animals. 

In  con.sidering  horticultural  progress  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  or  let  us  .say  as  a  barometer, 
showing  the  high  pre.ssure  and  popularity  of  gardening  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  need  scarcely  ask  whether  garden  craft  is  spreading 
when  the  fellowships  of  our  premier  Society  are  increasing  by  a 
thousand  or  more  year  by  year.  Then  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
is  also  progres.sing  and  doing  good  work,  though  perhaps  along, 
slightly  different  lines.  To  put  the  difference  of  method,  one 
may  say  that  the  R.H.S.  teaches  gardening  as  associated  with 
botany,  while  the  R.B.S.  teaches  botany  as  associated  with 
gardening.  It  is  tweedledum  v.  tweedlcdee,  and  the  result  is 
a  loss  of  force  and  to  .«ome  extent  a  needless  competition,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  two  societies  cannot  cc-operate  for 
the  public  good.  Local  societies  we  must  have,  and  very  useful 
work  is  done  by  them;  but  even  these  are  all  the  more  useful 


if  federated  with  the  central  authority  and  irrestige  of  the  R.H.S. 
of  England.  On  all  sides  we  .see  evidence  of  combination  and 
co-operation  in  tlie  farming  world  and  in  other  fdrms  of  produc¬ 
tive  and  distributing  commerce,  but  gardeners  as  a  body  hold 
aloof  from  organised  association,  as  some  of  us  think,  to  their 
own  loss  both  individually  and  collectively. 

In  these  concluding  lines  I  sum  up  my  present  argument 
as  this.  That  method  and  skill  in  the  best  private  gardens  are  up 
to  a  very  high  state  of  excellence,  but  that  the  most  economical 
production  and  the  large.st  and  best  crops — I  do  not  say  of  the 
best  varieties  in  all  cases — are  to-day  produced  in  our  concen¬ 
trated  trade  or  market  gardens.'  I  also  may  suggest  that  no 
finer  produce  is  grown  in  private  gardens  now  than  was  grown 
fifty  years  ago.  either  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers, 
de, spite  the  influx  of  new  and  improved  varieties.  The  old 
records  now  beaten  are  but  few. 

I  am  no  politician  or  prophet  ;  I  merely  note  the  signs  of  the 
times;  and  I  hope  I  have  shown,  or  at  least  sugge.sted.  that 
gardening,  foi'inerly  aristocratic,  conservative,  and  secretive,  is 
now  democratic,  more  generally  diffused,  and  more  liberal,  and 
that  as  an  art  or  craft  it  is  open  to  peer  and  peasant  alike  ;  open 
to  “  all  .sorts  and  condition.s  of  men,”  open  as  is  the  sunshine  or 
the  light  of  day. 

- - 

Gadding  and  Gathering. 

Notes  from  Kew. 

Ce.strum  aurantiacum  furnishes  ma.sses  of  its  golden,  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flowers,  and  what  we  took  to  be  Dahlia  imperialis  (though 
like  many  other  things  at  Kew,  it  was  not  named)  was  flowering 
at  the  apex  of  its  succulent  stems,  10ft  high.  The  blos.soms  are 
single,  and  pale  mauve  colour. 

An  interG.sting  plant  i.s  Dermatobotrys  Saundersise,  with  bright 
crimson,  tubular  flowers  (o-cleft  perianth)  in  verticles  of  twelve. 
These  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  half-ripened  shoofis  which  are 
not  unlike  the  woody  stems  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia.  It  comes 
from  Natal.  The  flowers  are  over  2in  long,  and  are  narrow. 
Cytisirs  filipes  is  a  white  Broom,  now  in  flower. 

Libocedrus  macrolepis  with  flattened  imbricate  leaves,  in  a 
general  way  resembling  Thujopsis  dolobrata.  but  of  a  darker 
green  and  much  flatter  in  structure,  is  represented  by  a  bushy 
plant  in  a  lOin  pot  in  the  Temperate  Hcu.se.  It  is  about  SJft 
high.  The  label  beans  the  record  “  Veitch,  ’01,'”  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  tlrat  it  is  a  novelty  introduced  by  the  Chelsea 
firm.  While  naming  Conifers,  attention,  might  be  draAvn  to 
another  splendidly  ornamental  .subject— Cupressusfunebris  glauca. 
It  grows  very  fast,  for  a  specimen  in  the  Himalayan  division  of 
the  Temperate  House  at  Kew  has  attained  a  height  of  about 
20ft  in  four  or  five  year.®.  The  branchlets  are  “  rveeping  ”  in 
character,  and  the  colour  is  .slaty-blue,  otherwise  called  glaucou.s. 
It  is  very  distinctive  and  graceful. 

To'  the  list  of  plant,®  in  flower  in  the  greenhouse  which  I  gave 
recently,  there  should  be  added  Roman  Hyacinth.s,  YelloAv  Potte- 
bakker  Tulips,  Tibouchina  macrantha,  Chironia  linoide.s,  Tecoma 
Smithi  and  Browallia  demissa. 

Ivies. 

Iw’  English  Iv3’,  perhaps  the  most  tj-pical  plant  or  climber 
that  adorns  Old  England.  People  array  far  acro.®.s  the  ocean,  in 
sunny  colonial  homes,  wlieir  thinking  of  the  Mother  Country 
must  picture  in  their  mind.s  the  old  half  tumbledown  outhouses 
standing  by  the  pretty  cottage.®,  and  the  outhouses  are  always 
loaded  with  Ivy.  Or  it  may  be  the  Avails  over  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  stream  in  Avhich  they  AA'ere  Avont  to  Avade  and  "  guddle” 
for  trouts  or  other  fishe.s  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  Ivy! 
English  Ivy  !  Thousands  of  Ivy  plants  are  inserted  in  rhe  ground 
evm-y  autumn,  Avinter  and  spring  (summer  as  Avell,  rye  might  as 
AvelTsay),  but.  alack!  it  is  mostly  Jiri/i  Iaw  that  is  planted. 
Nevertheless,  “  Irish  ”  Ivy  is  “  English  ”  Ivy  too  :  and  that 
makes  a  bull !  When  At.siting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  AVm. 
Paul  and  Son  at  Waltham  C’ross  some  little  Avhile  back  I  noted 
the  names  of  those  Ivies  that  are  most  commonly  .sold,  and 
Avliich  can  be  procured  from  good  nursery  firms  everywhere. 
There  Avas  the  Irish  Iaw  and  its  silver-leaved  form ;  amuren.■^ls 
and  dentatus,  both  large  lea\'ed  forms.  At  Kgav  the  largest 
leaved  Hedera  (Iv^’)  is  one  they  call  grandifolia.  size  about  oin 
deep  (or  more)  by  Jin  Avide  at  the  top.  Hedera  Helix  (which  i.s 
the  botanical  name  of  the  Ia\v  A’ariet^',  atro-purpurea,  ha.s 
moderate  sized  purplish  leave®.  Aurea  spectabilis  is  yellowish, 
and  recommended  for  Avails,  the  .®ame  as  Algeriensis.  aaIhcIi  I 
alAA'ays  think  is  one  of  the  most  neglecLed  Avail  plants  the  British 
gardener  deals  AA'ith.  It  is  AnwA'  liardA’,  and  i.s  so  cheering,  neat, 
clean,  and  prettju  Walthamiensis  is  a  partictUarl\’  iifat  and 
useful  A’ariety  of  the  English  Iva'.  Lastly',  I  AA  Ould  name  Emerald 
Green,  Avhich  has  someAvhat  rounded  leaves;  that  is,  it  is  about 
a,s  broad  as  long,  3in  either  A\aA’,  and  of  a  brighter  green  than 
most  Ivies.  For  root-stumps,  banks,  rough  coverings,  it  is  tmry 
beaut'  ful  and  commendable.— AV.axdering  AVillie. 
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Aphelandi'a  nltens. 

•  A  stove  plant,  which,  were  it  only  for  the  intense  claret  colour  of 
its  elliptic-ovate  leaves,  is  deserving  of  popularity;  but  in  addition  to 
them  the  erect  stem  is  terminated  by  a  dense  bracteate  spike  of 
scarlet  flowers.  Grown  annually,  says  a  contemporary,  from  cuttings 
in  small  pots,  it  forms  a  useful,  highly  decorative  plant,  very  effective 
when  intermingled  with  lighter  coloured  subjects  as  an  edging  for 
stages. 

Freesias. 

The  be,st  locations  for  these  after  housing,  is  on  shelves  well 
up  on  the  light,  observes  “  xVmerican  Gardening.”  They  are 
now  making  satisfactory  growth,  and  some  supports  must  so-cn 
be  given.  Sometimes  their  brush  is  used  ;  other  growers  stake 
each  shoot  separately — a  big  task  where  thousands  are  grown. 
A  good  plan  is  to  cut  some  rather  coarse  mesh  Avire  netting  the 
size  and  .shape  of  the  flats  or  pans,  and  support  the  same  by  a 
couple  of  sticks  at  each  end  of  the  flats,  or  three  or  four  sticks 
round  the  pans.  Let  the  netting  be  suspended  directly  over  the 
l^lants  at  the  height  of,  say,  .six  inches  for  the  first  piece,  and 
as  the  plants  grow  fa.sten  another  piece  about  eight  inches 
higher;  this  rvill  be  found  to  support  the  plants  nicely,  and  no 
trouble  Avill  be  found  in  cutting  and  pulling  the  spikes  through 
the  netting.  These  pieces  of  netting,  once  cut  to  the  required 
.  .size,  can  be  used  each  .successive  year.  As  flower  spikes  show 
some  liquid  manure  can  be  given.  Do  not  give  it  too  strong,  or 
the  leaves  will  quickly  shoAV  brown  ends.  As  these  plant.s  aauII 
not  stand  heavy  smoke,  care  must  be  exercised  in  fumigation. 

Improving  the  Eoil. 

The  difference  between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground  is 
most  marked,  and  is  readily  apparent  to  even  the  most  uniniti- 
.  ated  when  the  results  are  seen  in  the  produce  derived  from  both, 
esiAecially  Avith  kitchen  garden  crops.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  improving  soil  is  trenching.  This  process  break.s  up  the  ground 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and  in  time  the  beneficial  action  of  air 
and  moi.sture  pulverises,  ameliorates,'  and  enriches  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  roots  of  crops  can  not  only  easily  per¬ 
meate  the  improved  medium,  but  readily  abstract  .supplies  of 
food.  Although  trenching  is  excellent,  and  proves  to  be 
•serviceable  sooner  or  later,  yet  there  are  times  Avhen  it  may  prove 
mi.sleading,  and  the  results  Avhich  folloAv  not  at  all  sati.sfactory. 
This,  probably,  is  oAving  to  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  trench¬ 
ing  good  soil  has  been  buried  and  indifferent  subsoil  brought  to 
the  surface;  in  fact,  the  layers  of  soil  have  been  reversed.  Time 
Avill  rectify  this,  but  it  usually  happens  that  a  crop  must  be 
groAA'n  on  the  land  immediately  after.  Land  that  has  irot  pre¬ 
viously  been  trenched  is  tli©  Avorst  in  this  matter,  therefore  the 
best  Avay  to  act  is  to  adopt  the  process  kiioAvn  as  bastard  trench¬ 
ing,  Avliich  consists  of  keeping  the  soil  in  its  original  po.sition, 
but  deepening  it  all  the  same. 

Improvement  by  trenching  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  soils, 
light  as  Avell  as  heavy ;  but  special  luethod.s  mu.st  also  be  adopted 
to  modify  the  effects  of  some  particular  class  of  soil.  For 
instance,  sandy  soil  is  often  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  best  results 
in  cultivation,  hence  the  addition  of  some  loam  of  a  clayey 
character,  AAhich  may  be  pounded  and  spread  on  the  surface, 
aftei-Avards  digging  it  in  when  pulverised  by  frost.  Manure  of  a 
cooling  cliaracter  such  as  coav  manure  should  be  added  to  such 
soil.  Chalk  may  also  be  added  Avith  advantage,  or  a  little  lime. 
A  clay  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  so  very  tenacious 
that  a  dressing  of  lim©  Avill  help  greatly  in  breaking  it  doAvn ; 
but  A'ery  stiff  and  obstinate  clays  indeed  cannot  be  improved 
quickly  except  by  burning,  Avhich  Avill  cause  it  to  crumble.  The 
addition  of  sandy  loam,  road  scrapings,  or  other  gritty  material 
Avill  greatly  improA^e  ordinary  clayey  soils.  In  turning  up  stiff 
soils  for  the  Avinter,  leave  the  surface  very  rough  so  that  the 
action  of  frost  may  haA’e  free  play.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  form  it 
into  ridges,  Avhereby  a  larger  .surface  of  soil  is  more  completely 
exposed. — E.  D.  S. 


The  Poplar  Tree,  Popular. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  the 
Popla,r  tree.  Since  the  introduction  of  trams,  hundreds  of  these 
stately  and  ornamental  trees  in  Sussex  have  been  felled  and  cut  up 
into  small  blocks  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  brakes  on  electric 
trams.  They  are  used  extensively  on"  the  trams  in  Brighton,  and  so 
effectual  are  they  that  the  authorities  do  not  care  about  utilising  a 
different  kind  of  Avood,  though,  as  is  generally  known,  the  Poplar  was 
not,  at  one  time,  looked  upon  as  being  of  much  Avorth,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  There  are  not  many  of  these  trees  in  the  county 
noAv,  and  the  supply  of  the  blocks  Avill  soon  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  if  such  is  not  the  ease  already. 

Ficus  dlversifolla. 

The  smaller  species  of  Ficus  are  not  mueh  cultivated  in  ordinary 
gardens,  but  some  of  them  are  suitable  for  growing  as  a  variety  from 
the  monotony  so  frequently  seen  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 
There  is  a  pretty  little  Ficus  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  called 
F.  diversifolia,  Avhieh  is  Avorth  growing  for  the  stage  among  floAvering 
plants.  It  is  of  quite  compact  and  bushy  growth,  the  specimens  at 
Glasgow  being  only  some  two  feet  or  so  in  height.  The  small  leaves 
are  pale  green  beneath,  and  bright  green,  dotted  Avith  small  brown 
specks,  above.  They  are  narroAved  to  the  base,  but  rounded  at  the 
apex,  and  leathery  in  substance.  It  thrives  well  under  greenhouse 
treatment.  The  small  fruits  add  to  the  interest  of  the  plant. — SOL. 

Harmful  effects  of  Humea  elevens.  , 

In  thg  struggle  for  botanical  existence  one  plant  Avill  crush  out  a 
weaker  felloAV  by  depriving  it  of  light  or  air,  by  throttling  it  or 
.  starving  it ;  but  Avhile  all  these,  and  many  other  methods,  are  familiar 
to  the  evolutionist,  it  has  not  been  generally  known  that  one  plant 
may  poison  another.  An  apparent  instance  has,  hoAvever,  lately  been 
noticed  in  the  plant  called  Humea  elegans,  which  exhales  a  powerful 
odour  like  Russia  leather.  It  was  found  that  when  placed  in  a  green¬ 
house  near  a  Peach  tree  a  comparative  burning  or  withering  of  the 
young  Peach  leaves  in  its  neighbourhood  Avas  the  result.  It  did  not 
inhabit  the  same  soil  as  the  Peach,  but  even  Avhen  some  distance  from 
it  seemed  able  to  exercise  a  harmfuF  effect,  Avhich  at  last  resulted  in 
stripping  the  Peach  of  all  its  young  leaves. 

Galtonia  candlcans. 

This  noble  Lilieaeeous  plant  should  require  no  formal  introduction 
to  any  professional  gardener,  yet  Ave  bring  it  forAvard  now,  Avhen  neAv 
beds,  borders,  and  shrubberies  are  being  made,  in  the  hope  that  even 
more  plants  of  such  a  beautiful  subject  may  find  a  station  in  erstAvhile 
vacant  places.  Placed  in  beds  along  with  Tritomas  or  any  scarlet  or 
crimson-floAvering  outdoor  plant,  Avhose  display  is  made  during  August 
and  September,  the  Galtonia  furnishes  a  splendid  contrast.  The 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page  shoAvs  a  natural  size  inflorescence, 
and  the  spotless  Avhite  bells  all  droop,  as  shown.  The  strong,  fleshy 
stalks  rise  upright  from  the  succulent  foliage,  a  yard  or  4ft  high.  The 
bulbs  delight  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  Avith  Avhieh  is  incorporated  leaf 
mould,  or  similar  humic  material.  Once  in  place,  they  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  three  or  four  years.  The  present  time  is  suitable  for 
planting.  Sometimes  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  pots,  and  flowered  in 
the  open  air.  They  are  thus  useable  on  formal  fronts  and  forecourts. 
For  protection  to  the  planted-out  bulbs  in  winter,  eoA'er  the  crowns 
Avith  flaky  leaf  mould. 

The  Grassy  Transvaal. 

The  Grasses  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Transvaal 
flora,  at  least  in  the  high  veldt.  Succulents  are  practically  confined  to 
rocky  kopjes  and  randjes  (ridges).  Bulb  and  corn-producing  plants 
abound  among  the  Grasses.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  scarce,  as  a  rule, 
but  evergreen  Proteas  and  other  bushes  or  small  trees  occur  on  kopjes 
and  randjes,  and  there  are  dAvarf  Avoods  nSar  water.  In  the  moist 
veldt  Grasses  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  About  50  genera  and  130 
species  of  Grasses  are  knoAvn  to  science  in  the  Transvaal.  Of  the 
genera, as  many  as  44  are  seemingly  indigenous,  a  fact  accountable  to 
the  isolation  of  the  country,  and  unlikely  to  continue  mueh  longer. 
Andropogons  and  Anthistirias  are,  perhaps,  the  commonest  Grasses  of 
the  high  veldt.  Bermuda  Grass  (Capriola  dactylon)  is  frequent  beside 
roads,  in  laAvns,  and  cattle  kraals,  and  seems  to  be  introduced  by 
cattle,  Avhich  are  fond  of  it.  The  Reed  (Phi’agmites  vulgaris)  is 
common  along  streams.  A  rainless  Avinter  of  four  to  five  months 
(May  to  September)  and  a  fair  rainfall  (25  to  30  inches)  the  rest  of 
the  year  has  developed  the  habit  of  producing  bulbs,  tubers,  and  corn. 
Many  of  the  plants  floAver  Avithout  rain  having  fallen  for  months,  but 
the  heavy  doAvs  may  help  to  start  the  groAvth.  To  some  extent,  also, 
the  neAv  Grass  comes  without  rain. 
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Galtonia  (Hyacinthus)  candicans.  (Nat.  size.) 
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Planting  Stocks. 

I  liave  >;eeii  lately  .several  bn.sli  or  clvarf  Rose  plants  of  long 
and  strong  growtli  blovn  over  by  the  vind,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly,  if  not  (|nrte.  blown  down.  The  canse  of  this  is  plainly 
a  defieiency  of  fairly  horizontal  roots  on  the  side  from  which  the 
wind  came. 

But  we  must  not  necessarily  conclude  that  there  has  been 
bad  planting  of  the  Rose  as  received,  for  I  regret  to  .say  that 
my  experience  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  dwarf  Rose  plants 
vent  out  from  the  nurseries  are  wanting  in  all-round  I'oots,  and 
that  not  a  feAV  have  unbendable  roots  on  one  side  only,  sometimes 
all  in  a  bunch. 

This  is  plainly  owing  to  haste  and  want  of  care  in  planting 
out  the  rooted  cuttings  for  budding.  If  they  are  just  dobbed  in, 
in  rows,  as  one  would  plant  out  Cabbages,  with  the  roots  all 
in  a  buncli  in  one  hand,  it  vaves,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  labour  in  the  planting,  and  also  in  getting  up  the  maiden' 
plants  for  sale,  for  the  .spade  may  be  put  (piite  close  to  the  plants 
on  one  side,  as  there  are  no  roots  there:  but  none  of  these  can 
ever  be  perfect  fir.st-class  maiden  Rose  plants. 

Having  seen  lately  the  roots  of  .some  dwarf  plants  sent  out 
by  first-class  firms,  and  having  to-day  had  occasion  to  move  a  few 
of  my  own  maidens  and  rnn-out  stocks,  it  was  impo.ssible  to 
avoid  being  .struck  by  the  difference  of  the  spread  of  the  roots. 
Amateurs  in  general  iio  doubt  are  careful  to  spread  out  the  roots 
horizontally  in  every  direction  when  planting  stocks;  but  will 
not  our  friends  in  the  trade  spend,  if  possible,  a  little  more  time 
and  labour  in  doing  the  same,  for  we  are,  most  of  us.  willing  to 
pay  accordingly  for  the  be.vt  rooted  and  mo.st  perfect  plants 
procurable? — \VT  R.  Raillem. 


Book  Notices. 


The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year  Book,  4904. 

The  present  is  the  forty-fifth  i.ssue  of  this  publication,  and 
as  an  up-to-date  directory  it  has  become  nigh  indispensable  to 
nurserymen,  seedsmen,  florists,  and  gardeners.  The  editor  of 
the  Horticultural  Directory  has  each  year  the  as.sistance  of 
many  nunseryinen  and  secretaries  of  horticultural  societies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  who  .send  him  batches  of 
envelopes  whicli  they  (the  nurserymen  especially)  have  had 
returned,  and  the  editor  immediately  causes  incpiiry  po.stcards 
to  be  sent  to  ascertain  who  is  gardener,  or  what  alterations 
have  been  made.  We  believe  some  thousands  of  postcards 
are  yearly  .sent  out  for  this  purpo.se,  besides  which,  the  notifi¬ 
cations  of  appointments  that  appear  in  the  gardening  Press 
are  duly  recorded.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
only  gardens  where  two  or  more  assistants  are  kept  are  here 
included. 

Sometimes  it  appears  that  even  reputable  places  are  unre¬ 
corded.  Wherever  such  an  omission  occurs  the  compiler  would 
be  plea.sed  to  have  intimation  of  the  fact.  He,  on  his  part, 
has  solicited  the  kindly  help  of  the  entire  gardening  Pre.ss,  so 
that  as  wide  a  circle  of  contributors  as  possible  was  appri.sed, 
and  what  could  he  do  more? 

It  is  hardly  nece.ssary  to  .describe  the  arrangement  of  the 
Directory.  Each  county  in  the  British  Isles  is  recorded 
alphabetically,  and  the  names  -of  gardens,  gardeners,  pro¬ 
prietors,  anti  the  neare.st  po.stal  address  are  tabulated  in  four 
parallel  rows-.  The  whole  arrangement  of  names  is  alphabetical 
throughout.  Foreign  and  colonial  nnr.serymen  and  seedsmen, 
curators  of  botanical  gardens  at  home  and  abroad,  .secretaries 
of  societies,  and  superintendents  of  parks  are  here  listed,  so 
that  the  representation  is  very  wide.  This  year  the  names  of 
the  Victoria  -Medalli.sts  of  Honour  in  horticnlture  are  fui’- 
ni.shed,  together  with  the  names  and  addres.ses  of  horticultural 
instructors  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

Mistakes  appear  in  places.  That  is,  perhaps,  excusable 
where  1.3.000  addres.ses  are  dealt  with,  but  we  Avould  ask  pur¬ 
chasers  to  note  that  the  .secretary’s  address  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  is  now  30,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London.  W.C..  and  not  the  one  given  in  the  Directory,  The 
price  is  Is.,  or  Is.  3d.  post  free,  from  the  offices  of  this  journal. 

Publications  Received. 

'•  d’he  Amateur  ( iardcners’ Diary  and  Dictionary.”  price  Is.  This 
is  published  by  “  Garden  Life.”  Hatton  House,  Great  (jueen  Street, 
London.  It  contains  cultural  notes  on  the  back  of  each  leaf,  the 
oi)posite  side  being  blank  for  notes.  *  *  “  .Journal  of  the  Kew 
Guild."  1903.  Vol.  TL,  No.  XL.  contains  many  interesting  letters  from 


Old  Kewites  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  also  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  A.  Godefroy  Lebeuf.  Robert  Mackellar,  and  G.  S. 
Jenman,  each  deceased,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Lathom,  who  recently  retired 
from  Edgbaston  Botanic  Garden,  *  *  University  College. 

Reading.  "  Scholarships  for  Young  Gardeners." 

‘•The  Amerieau  Florist.”  *  '•  Le  Jardin.”  *  *  ‘■Garten 

Flora.”  *  *  The  .Journal  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  of 
Victoria,”  November,  1903,  part  IV.  Contents:  The  Need  for  Soil 
Investigations,  How  to  Foretell  Frosts,  Spraying  for  Black  Spot  in 
Apples,  Ringing  the  Currant  Vine  in  Greece,  Rainfall  in  Victoria, 
Fruit  Pulp,  Flax  Cultivation  in  Europe,  Kerosene  Emulsion  as  an 
Insecticide,  Ac.  *  *  Report  on  Experiments  on  the  Manuring  of 
Turnips  in  1901,”  by  R.  Patrick  Wright,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  AVest  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  Glasgow.  *  * 
‘■Report  on  the  Relative  Effects  of  Superphosphate  and  Basic  Slag 
upon  the  Feeding  Quality  of  Swedes,”  by  John  AV.  Paterson,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  AVest  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College. 
*  *  “  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1903  (Produce  of 
Crops)  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  3,  St.  James’s  Scpiare, 
S.AV.  *.  *  “  Le  Alois  Seientifique.”  *  *  “  Annual  Report  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institute,  AVashington,  1901  and  1902.”  These  are  two 
stout,  cloth  bound  volumes  numbering  over  450  pages  each,  and 
9in  by  Gin. 


Certificated  Plants. 

{Continued  from  page  559.,  vol.  46.) 

The  PoTEXTiLLA,  now  a  much  less  popular  plant  than  it  was 
formerly,  is,  after  all,  not  quite  neglected,  a,s  sometime.s  a  variet’ 
or  two  put  in  appearance  in  a  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers. 
No  novelty  in  Potentillas  of  a  .striking  character  has  come  before 
the  Floral  Committee  since  1895,  when  Mr.  Alauricei  Prichard' 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  the  double  yellow  P.  califoimica, 
a  valuable  variety  which  does  not  appear  to  have  found  its  way 
into  general  cultivation.  Of  the  most  popular  of  the  double 
varieties,  and  those  which  are  most  largely  grown,  are  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  dark  crimson,  and  the  gloAving  orange-vermilion, 
AA’illiam  Rollisson. 

Strange  to  state,  no  award  rvas  made  until  1878,  when  Prince 
Arthur  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  pre.sent-day  list  of  hardy  plants  I  have  been  able 
to  consult.  Some  of  the  species  or  sub-species,  of  which  there 
are  a  very  large  number,  such  as  P.  atro-.sanguinea,  P.  Hop- 
woodiana  (white  shaded  with  rose).  P.  nepalen.sis  (formosa), 
and  a  few  others  can  be  met  with  in  old  gardens,  and  tvhen  well 
grown  they  add  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden  on  account 
of  their  floriferousness :  but  many  of  the  more  modern  varieties 
are  of  somewhat  loose  growth,-  and  need  to  be  tied  to  .stakes 
in  order  to  display  their  charms  to  the  best  adA’antage. 

The  Genus  Primula. 

The  genus  Primula  looms  largely  in  the  lists  of  certificated 
plants.  I  have  already  dealt  with  P.  Auricula  under  that 
heading.  I  can  claim  the  honour  of  having  obtained  the  first 
award  made  to  a  single  Primrose,  when  I  gained  a  certificate 
of  merit  for  the  rich  maroon-crimson  auriculgeflora  in  1873.  I 
had  previously  exhibited  this  on  several  occasions,  only  to  find 
it  passed  over;  but  a  little  importunacj'  goes  a.  long  tvay.  and  at 
last  the  certificate  was  gained. 

It  Avas  by  crossing  this  on  to  P.  altaica,  a  single  deep  lilac 
Primrose  Avhich  Avas  distributed  by  the  late  ?Jr.  Charles  Turner 
.some  twenty  years  previously,  that  there  Avas  gained  that  break 
in  the  single  Primrose  Avhich  originated  the  fine  coloured  varieties 
so  plentiful  in  the  present  day.  There  Avas  some  difficulty  in 
convincing  the  committee  that  the  Primrose  Avas  Avorthy  its 
consideration,  but,  Avhen  accomplished,  niy  A’iolet  Gem  obtained 
an  aAvard  in  1873,  folloAved  by  Splendour  and  A’iolacea  in  1874, 
and  later  by  Brilliant.  Amaranth,  Ealing  Crimson,  Octoroon,  Ac. 
A  little  later  came  the  late  Mr.  G'.  F.  AATlson,  Avith  his  blue 
varieties,  Scott  AVilson,  G.  F.  AATlson,  OaltAvood  Blue,  James 
Niuimo,  Hermann  AA^ilsqn,  and  others;,  and  yet.  a  little  later. 
Air.  J.  FI.  ArkAvright  obtained  an  aAvard  of  merit  in  1898  for 
his  large  yelloAv  Evelyn  ArkAvright.  P.  Elatior.  the  Polyanthus, 
alsp  undei'Avent  great  improvement,  and  in  course  of  time  several 
A'arieties  of  my  oAvn  and  others’  raising  Avere  recognised  by  aAvards. 

The  Giant  or  Fancy  Polyanthus  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  spring  bedding  plants,  and  fine 
•strains  are  noAv  quite  common.  P.  sinensis  has  been  largely 
recognised  by  the  Floral  Committee.  -  In  18G0  the  late  Air.  C. 
Turner  obtained  a  certificate  for  sinensis  atro-rosea  plena,  Avhile 
Air.  AAL  Bull  had  commendations  in  1861  for  niA’ca  plena  and 
rosea  plena.  In  1865  Alessrs.  AA'indebank  and  Kingsbury,  of 
Southampton.  aa  Iio  did  so  much  for  P.  sinensis  in  the  early'days 
cf  its  improA-ement,  had  a  certificate  for  Kermesina  splendeiis 
plena  :  Air.  R.  Parker,  one  for  a  double  Avhite  in  1868 ;  and  a 
little  later  Air.  Cb  Turner  had  an  aAvard  for  a  semi-double  striped 
A-aritty.  It  is  cu'rious  to  notice  that  as  .soon  as  attempt>  Avere 
made  to  cross-fertilise  the  best  of  the.  single  A'arietiesi  semi- 
dcuble  forms  at  cneo  put  in  appearance,  and  they  verp  not  the 
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products  of  the  old  Double  Wliite  and  the  Double  Red,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  as  neither  of  them  produces  seed. 

/  In  the  early  seventies,  certificates  of  merit  vere  awarded 
to  three  forms  exhibited  by  Messrs.  K.  G.  Henderson  and  Son, 
viz..  Emperor,  Exquisite,  and  Magenta  King:  and  subsequently 
Gilbert  of  Burghley  Park,  Hillier  of  Winchester,  and  Tomkins 
of  Birmingham,  produced  double  A-arieties,  tvliicli  are  still  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  met  with.  Later  still,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  obtained  some  double  varieties,  the  most  important 
being  the  blue  colour  on  Fern-leaved  foliage. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender¬ 
son  and  Son  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  Fern-leaved  type, 
but  with  whom  it  originated  I  cannot  say ;  they  obtained  a  com¬ 
mendation  for  Filicifolia  in  18G1,  and  .subseciuently  for  a  white 
and  a  red  form;  later  in  time  a  Amry  fine  double  red  with  a  Fern¬ 
leaved  foliage  AA'as  obtained  by  Messrs.  Windebank  and  Kings¬ 
bury  about  18GG. 

The  first  of  the  single  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  to  obtain  an 
aAvard  Avas  Delicata,  from  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Duhvich, 
in  18G2 ;  and  also,  in  the  same  year,  one  for  The  Fairy.  Then 
Messrs.  Windebank  and  Kingsbury  produced  and  obtained  certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit  for  some  seven  Amrieties  betAveen  1865  and  1869. 

A  feAv  Aveeks  afteinvards  Mr.  William  Paul  received  a  certi¬ 
ficate  for  a  .single  variety  named  Waltham  White,  a  large  white 
floAver  hawing  dark  floAver-stem,s  and  leafstalks.  Other  Amrieties 
certificated  in  the  seventies  Avere  Fimbriata  coerulea,  C’occinea, 
C'hisAvick  Red,  Rubro-violacea,  and  several  other  double  forms. 
In  the  early  eighties  Mr.  Henry  Cannell  came  to  the  fore  Avith 
Delicata,  Dr.  Denny,  Emperor,  SAA'anley  Purple.  Swanley  Red, 
itc.  In  1882  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  gained  a  certificate  of 
merit  for  Holborn  Blue,  the  first  of  the  improved  grey-blue 
A'arieties,  the  type  having  come  from  Germany. 

Subsequent  improvements  Avhich  obtained  awards  came  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  aaIio  produced  such  fine  varieties 
as  Bridesmaid,  Eynsford  Pink,  Eynsford  Red,  Her  Majesty, 
Kentish  Fire,  Peach  Blossom,  Pink  Queen,  Princess,  Ac.  :  and 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Avhose  Giant  Ro.sy  Queen,  Gipsy 
Queen,  Rosy  Queen  and  others  marked  a  distinct  advance,  and 
especially  some  varieties  they  have  produced  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  tlie  list  of  certificated  plants. — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 

- «  ■ - - 

The  Liliaceffi* 

{Concluded  from  page  553.) 


AkC'HELIKION. 

L.  auratum,  “  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan,”  is  the  queen 
of  this  section,  and  also  of  all  the  other  sub-genera.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  species  is  a  hybrid  becau.se  its  introductiQ'i 
Avas  at  a  comparative  recent  date  compared  with  some  other 
Japanese  species.  Why  it  Avas  not  collected  over  100  .vears  ago 
is  probably  because,  as  a  Avild  plant,  it  is  found  all  over 
Nippon  (one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire), 
Avhere,  until  1859,  foreigners  Avere  not  alloAved  to  trav'el.  Of 
its  A'arieties,  “  macranthum  ”  and  “  Wittei  ”  are  the  best  of 
the  light-coloured  kinds,  Avhilst  the  red-banded,  rubro-vittatum 
and  “  Crimson  Queen  ”  are  by  some  regarded  as  hybrids  of 
auratum  x  speciosum.  Regarding  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Avhite  varieties  of  speciosum,  there  has  lately  been  an  amount 
of  controversy  (or  advertisement?)  in  the  gardening  Press. 

From  observation  of  the  plants  that  haA^e  come  under  my 
notice,  I  Avould  venture  to  offer  the  folloAving  as  correct:  — 
Kraterzi,  the  ‘‘  Japanese  album,”  is  a  pure  Avhite  di.stinct  form, 
Avith  A'ery  reflexed  floAvers,  the  petals  of  AAhich  are  markedly 
fimhriated  on  the  margins;  pollen,  yelloAv  or  dark  ;  stigma  dark  ; 
midribs  and  stems  green.  The  “  Dutcli  album  ”  is  a  rnbrum  in 
every  detail  except  colour.  FloAA'er  Avith  flatter,  less  reflexed 
petals;  pollen  and  stigma  dark;  exterior  of  petals  (markedly 
in  the  bud  state)  suffused  Avith  a  dark  tint,  also  back  of  mid¬ 
ribs  and  stems  distinctly  dark.  Album  novum,  the  l)est  of  th'^ 
Avhites,  has,  combined  Avith  a  more  robmst  habit,  a  larger  and 
more  symmetrical  floAver,  Avith  yelloAv  anthers,  green  midribs 
and  stigma.  It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  this  variety  (described 
as  neAv)  is  identical  Avith  the  albiflorum  descriljed  in  Curtis’s 
“  Botanical  Magazine  ”  many  years  ago.  Amongst  thes? 
A'arieties  I  cannot  find  any  to  agree  Avith  roseum,  Avhich,  in  the 
true  form,  has  ahvays  a  green  .stigma  and  midribs. 

Allied  to  L.  .speciosum  by  its  leaves  and  to  L.  tigrinum  by 
its  floAAers,  is  L.  Henryi,  a  very  handsome  yelloAvish-floAvercd 
species.  This  is  a  form  Avhich  has  va.stly  improA'ed  Avhen  com¬ 
pared  Avith  the  Avild  plants  found  by  Dr.  Henrv.  It  is  perfectly 
liardy,  and  frequently  attains  a  height  of  7ft  to  8ft,  producing 
from  tAventy  to  thirty  floAvers. 

ISILIHIOX. 

Of  the  erect  floAvering  species.  Avhich  are  the  Liliuins  most 
frequently  planted  in  borders,  and  of  Avhich  Ave  have  numepous 
gaA’den  A-arieties,  mention  inav  ])e  made  of  L.  elegans,  var.  Alic  ' 
Mdl  ison,  AA  liich  is  one  of  the  best  early-floAvei  ing  A'arietie.s;  and 

*  A  p.iper  re, All  before  the  KeAv  Ganlenei -i'  Giiilil  by  Poml  1  .M.vctiregor.  The 
reque:iCL’  is  br.se .1  on  IMr.  .T.  G.  Baker's  cl  is-iflivUion 


L-c.  var.  Batemani,  decidedly  the  best  late  floAvering  one.  I., 
croceum,  the  ”  yelloAv  Lily”  of  the  cottager-.’  garden'-, ,  f 
dauricum  mnbellatum,  and  bulbiferum  are  equally  Avorthy  of  a 
place. 

Maktagons. 

The  American  species  are  essentially  peat-laving  subjects 
of  easy  cultivation  and  unique  beauty.  1  he  freest  groAver  is 
L.  pai'dalinum,  aa  Inch  in  California  is  almost  a  Aveed,  it  increases 
so  rapidly.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  Gft  to  7ft,  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  leai'es  in  single  aa  horls,  aa  hilst  those  of  L.  Humboldti, 
a  nearly  allied  species,  are  produced  in  biserrate  Avhorls.  Ad  i 
to  this  L.  superhum,  Avhich  has  bright  orange  crimson,  heavily 
spotted  floAvers,  and  Ave  form  a  striking  trio.  Burl)ank’s 
hybrid  pardalinums  are  deserAung  of  extended  cultivation. 
Many  of  them  have  this  summer  produced  OA’er  thirty  floAvers 
on  a  raceme.  L.  Grayi,  ruby-red,  spotted  Avith  claret,  and  L. 
canadense,  Avith  its  varieties,  are  slender  groAving  forms  Avith 
annual  bulbs,  also  from  America. 

The  tAvo  be.st  scarlet  floAvered  species  belonging  to  the  Old 
World  are  L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  pomponium,  and  it  appears 
superfluous  to  say  that  L.  cam^idnm  is  the  finest  Avhit'o.  L. 
inonadelphum  (goldeii  yelloAv),  Avith  monadelphou.i  stamens,  and 
its  variety  Szovitzianum,  rich  citron  spotted  Avith  black,  and 
po.ssessing  free  .stamens,  are  the  best  of  the  early  floAvering 
yelloAvs.  The  seedling  bulbs  of  L.  inonadelphum  are,  according 
to  one  authority,  .said  to  increase  in  size  heloAv  the  soil  Avithout 
producing  a  green  leaf,  for  tAvo  years. 

Of  hybrid  forms,  L.  x  KeAven.se  is  decidedly  the  be.st.  Thi.s 
is  a  cro.ss  betAve'en  Henryi  and  BroAvni,  var.  choloraster,  Avhich, 
in  floAver,  habit,  and  bulb,  closely  resembles  L.  auratum.  The 
cross  Avas  effected  in  July,  1897,  and  floAvered  July,  1900.  L. 
candidum  x  chalcedonicum  yielded  the  nankeen  yelloAv  form 
L.  x  testaceum  (syn.  excelsum).  L.  Dalhansoni  is  the  result  of 
a  cro.ss  betAveen  Martagon  A'ar.  dalniaticum  and  Han.soni ; 
Avhilst  Burbank’s  hybrids  are  of  mixed  parentage,  including 
pardalinum,  Wa.slungtonianum,  and  Parryi. 

Tulipa. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Tulipomania,  Avlien  bulbs  Avhich  some¬ 
times  had  no  existence,  Avere  sold  from  2,500  to  4,600  florins, 
the  “  SAveet  Tulips  ”  have  been  intimately  a.ssociated  Avith 
“spring  loves”  and  “budding  poets.”  By  reason  of  their 
A’aried  hues,  markings,  and  intensity  of  colour  they  stand  pre¬ 
eminently  in  the  front  rank  of  spring-floAvering  plants.  The 
genus  comprises  about  fifty  species,  only  seA'en  or  eight  of 
Avhich  are  cultivated.  They  are  natiA'es  of  North  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Central  Asia.  The  natural  colours  are  yelloAv, 
scarlet,  and  violet  of  various  hu-es,  Avhite  being  merely  a  de¬ 
colouration.  Those  generally  knoAvn  are  essentially  florist.s’ 
flowers,  Avhicli  are  all  derived  from  Gesneriana,  Avhich  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  in  1556. 

The  florists’  varieties  are  divided  into  four  cla.s.ses.  Breeders, 
self-coloured  forms,  deriving  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
self-colonred  floAAers  are  ahvays  the  first  product  of  the  seed. 
This  character  they  may  retain  from  three  to  tAventy  years. 
Avhen  the  colour  becomes  “  broken.”  ^Ihey  are  then  termed 
Rectified  Tulips,  being  noAv  cliA'ided  into  Bizarres,  if  the  ground 
colour  is  yellow,  and  the  markings  range  from  broAvn,  through 
scarlet  to  black.  Bybloemens  are  so  named  Avhen  the  ground 
is  Avhite  and  the  markings  purple,  lilac,  or  nearly  black  ;  and 
Roses,  when  the  ground  is  Avhite,  the  markings  being  ro.sy  or 
shades  of  pink.  When  the  markings  are  confined  to  the  margins 
of  the  petals  they  are  called  “  feathered,”  Avhil.st  a  “  flam-rd  ” 
floAver  is  a  feathered  floAver  in  Avhich  there  is  a  beam  of  colour 
running  np  the  centre  of  the  segments  from  the  liase  to  the 
markings. 

DarAvins  may  be  aptly  described  as  true  Ge.sneriana  breeders, 
Avhil.st  the  Rembrandts  are  featheied  DarAvins.  In  the  scop;' 
of  this  paper  it  Avould  be  impo.ssihle  to  deal  AA  ith  varietie.s,  and 
my  remarks  Avill  therefore  be  confined  to  species  and  hybrids. 

A.  Segments  uniform,  acuminated:  T.  acuminata,  elegans 
retroflexa.  B.  Segments  not  uniform:  T.  Didieri,  Billietiana  : 
C.  Segments  rounded  at  apex:  T.  Gesneriana,  macrospeila.  D. 
Segments  acute:  Suaveolens.  E.  Segments  obtu.se  and  peduncl? 
pubescent  :  T.  Greigi,  T.  macnlata  pubescens. 

T.  suaA'eolens  yields  our  early  Due  van  Thol  varieties.  The 
Brides  of  Haarlem  are  derived  from  pubescens,  Avhich  is  it.self 
a  hybi'id  betAveen  Gesneriana  and  suaveolens.  Wdience  Ave  haA’? 
the  Parrots  is  still  an  open  question.  Some  hold  that  tliey  are 
de.scended  from  Gesneriana  var.  Dracontia,  Avhilst  it  is  also 
contended  that  they  are  derived  from  platystigma. 

Of  yelloAA's,  retroflexa  is  the  best  ;  tAvo  smaller  species  are 
sylvesti'is  and  primulina.  T.  violacea  is  a  violet-coloured 
sylvestris,  Avitli  Avhich  it  agrees  I)y  its  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base 
of  the  stamens.  T.  Clusiana,  a  delicate  Avhite,  Airshed  I'ed,  and 
black  basal  blotch:  and  T.  Sprengeri,  dazzling  vermilion,  are 
tAvo  handsome  very  late  forms,  floAvering  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  T.  Kauffmanniana,  a  mixture  of  red.  yelloAv.  and  Avhite. 
is  the  best  earlv  Tulip,  floAA-ering  about  March  20.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  I  mav  he  excused  for  quoting  a  higher  authority  Avlien 
I  say,  “  Considei'  the  Lilies,  hoAv  they  groAv  ” 
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Wlieii  the  crowns  of  the  plants  tliat  were  started  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  close  of  I’ebruary 
or  early  in  March  commence  swelling,  and  the  trusses  appear, 
the  temperature  may  be  advanced  a  few  degrees  by  day,  but 
bOdeg  to  55deg  is  sufficiently  high  at  night.  Syringe  the  plants 
lightly  in  the  early  part  of  fine  afternoons.  Examine  the  plants 
daily,'  and  supply'  water  to  all  that  require  it.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  aphides;  they  cluster  on  the  swelling  crowns,  and 
if  any  appear,  vapourise  with  nicotine,  or  fumigate  with  tobacco 
paper  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  plants  be  perfectly  clean,  and  fumigation  must  not 
he  practised  when  they  are  in  flower. 

Another  batch  of  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  removing  the  decayed  leaves,  loosening 
the  surface  soil,  and,  after  removing  the  loose  material,  supply¬ 
ing  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost  with  a  little  steamed  bonemeal 
added  to  it.  Attend  to  the  drainage;  if  defective  rectify  it, 
and  wash  the  pots.  The  plants  must  be  introduced  during  the 
next  three  weeks  to  shelves  in  a  Peach  house  started  at  the 
New  Year,  or  within  a  Strawberry  house.  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Royal  Sovereign  are  suitable 
varieties;  also  Keen’s  Seedling,  Sir  HaiTy,  and  President,  with 
Noble. 

Plants  for  starting  later  will  be  ejuite  safe  in  their  ciuarters 
outdoors,  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  nms  of  the  pots,  and  a  light 
covering  of  dry  fern  or  litter  may  be  given  in  severe  weather, 
allowing  to  remain  until  the  plants  are  thawed  after  being  harcl 
frozen ;  otherwise  remove  and  expose  fully  in  mild  w'eather. 
If  the  plants  are  placed  in  frames  the  lights  should  be  drawn 
off  in  mild  weather,  but  in  this  and  wet  tilt  the  lights  at  the 
back  of  the  frames,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rains  yet  let  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  air.  They  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  none 
should  be  allowed  to  suffer* through  want  of  water. — A. 

Late  Melons. 

The  dearth  of  hardy  fruits  for  the  winter  stimulated  an  effort 
to  continue  those  of  summer  into  as  late  a  period  of  the  autumn 
as  circumstances  permitted.  The  season  so  bereft  of  its  cus¬ 
tomary  solar  w'armth,  and  with  a  contrary  excess  of  rain,  greatly 
hindered  such  a  commendable  object,  not  only  in  the  actual 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  their  maturity  of  fruits  and  in  flavour. 
Without  the  latter  attribute  Melons  do  not  call  for  much  favour¬ 
able  comment,  though  even  when  this  is  absent  to  an 
appreciable  degree  they  still  pass  the  daily  courses  of  the  dining 
room.  While  some  kinds  are  good  for  late  use  and  growth, 
others  are  comparatively  valueless.  It  does  not  matter  much, 
what  the  colour  of  the  flesh  may  be,  there  must  be  constitution, 
and  a  firmness  of  flesh  and  .skin  that  will  endure  a  slow  progress, 
and  tlie  fruit  remain  sound  for  some  days  after  being  cut  from 
the  plant.  This  is  rendered  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  gardener, 
anxious  to  place  such  crops  to  the  best  advantage,  must  needs 
keep  them,  as  far  as  conditions  allow,  for  special  occasions. 
Shooting  parties  are,  by  common  consent,  frequent  and  perhaps 
necessary  in  November — ^some  early,  others  late  in  the  month ; 
and  as  such  events  are  not  ahvays  made  known  to  the  gardener 
months  prior  to  their  date,  provision  can  only  be  estimated  in 
a  sort  of  general  way.  I  have  frecpiently  found  that  after 
Melons  have  been  carefully  stored,  awaiting  the  eventful  days, 
they  collapse  almost  within  a  few'  hours  of  the  time,  and  for 
this  reason  the  growth  of  Melons  becomes  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  use  or  purpose. 

In  summer  time,  given  normal  weather,  one  may  more  easily 
calcidate  for  special  dates  in  the  maturity  of  the  fruits,  but  the 
case  is  different  wffien  one  undertakes  to  provide  such  fruits  for 
November.  We  have  found  British  Queen,  Duke  of  York,  and( 
Western  Hero  very  good  sorts  for  late  use,  but  even  these  are 
eclipsed  by  the  new'er  Late  Perfection  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  At  Longleat,  Mr.  Gandy,  Lord  Bath’s  able  gardener, 
has  been  most  successful  in  providing  November  Melons,  not 
only  of  large  size' — from  31b  to  61b  each — and  in  goodly  numbers, 
but  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  has  won  considerable  praise  from 
host  and  guests  alike.  Gunton  Scarlet  is  a  favourite  for  the 
.summer  with  Mr.  Gandy,  but  it  cnnnO't  compare  Avith  Late  Per¬ 
fection  for  November.  In  such  a  season  Melons  are  usually 
judged  from  an  ornamental  rather  than  an  economic  aspect  at 
party  times ;  but  in  1903,  wffien  Apples,  Plums,  Medlars,  and 
Pears  are  so  scarce,  their  appearance  and  value  become  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced.  A  common  trait  with  late  Melons  is  for 


the  plant  to  collapse  before  the  fruit  has  properly  rip>cncd, 
demanding  an  interval  of  time  more  or  less  jArolonged  on  a  shelf 
in  a  Avarm  structure,  so  as  to  aid  this  chequered  progress'  of 
ripeness.  For  this  reason,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  tho 
ciiaracter  of  late  Melons  stands  Ioav  ;  they  fill  a  place  usefully 
as  an  ornament,  Avhen  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  other  fruits 
more  tempting  in  their  quality  for  actual  dessert  use.  At  Long- 
houses  are  light,  Avell  heated,  and  roomy,  and  soil  so 
well  furnislied  for  Melon  requirements  that,  I  am  told,  nothing 
need  be  added  to  improA'o  it ;  but  eA’cii  gii'en  all  these  gootl 
acce.ssories,  fine  Melons  in  November  are  rendered  none  the  less 
praiseAvorthy  from  a  groAver’s  or  consumer’s  point  of  vieAV. — W.  S. 

Forced  Pot  Vines. 

When  the  buds  break,  the  temperature  Avill  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  GOdeg  at  night  in  mild  Aveather,  and  Sqdeg  Avhen 
severe,  gradually  increasing  it  so  as  to  have  it  GOdeg  at  night 
wlien  the  Amines  are  in  leaf,  and  from  Godeg  to  75deg  by  day, 
Avith  moderate  ventilation.  Sprinkle  the  floors  and  .surfaces  of 
borders  or  beds  tAvice  or  thrice  a  day  in  clear  Aveather,  avoiding 
too  clo.se  and  damp,  or  too  damp  'or  too  dry  an  atmosphei'e. 
Afford  liquid  manure  Avhenever  moisture  is  required  at  the  roots, 
ahvays  supplying  it  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house,  or 
that  of  fermenting  material,  about  the  pots,  being  careful  not  to 
make  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  needless  supplies.  Disbudding 
must  not  be  practi.sed  until  the  bunches  shoAv  in  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  as  any  extra  groAvth  goes  toAvards  ■  increasing  the 
activ'ity  at  the  roots. — AYtis. 

Cherry  House. 

The  house  containing  trees  for  supplying  ripe  Cherries  from 
the  middle  of  April  onw'ards  must  noAv  be  closed.  Be  sparingi 
of  fire  heat  at  the  commencement,  not  applying  it  unless  ab.so- 
lutely  neoe.ssary  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  from  3odeg  to 
40deg  at  night,  and  40deg  to  4.5deg  by  day,  ventilating  when 
the  temperature  is  about  GOdeg  to  55deg.  Close  the  house  at 
GOdeg.  Syringe  the  trees  early  on  fine  afternoons,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  buds  becoming  fairly  dry  before  dark.  The  house 
Avill  also  need  damping  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine 
days,  occasionally  only  in  dull  Aveather.  The  border  aaIII  be 
sufficiently  moist  for  some  time  through  the  removal  of  the 
roof  lights ;  if  not,  it  must  have  Avater  to  bring  it  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state.  Trees  in  pots,  if  at  all  dry,  AA’ill  require 
repeated  supplies  of  Avater  to  secure  the  thorough  moi.stening 
of  the  soil  doAA'ii  to  the  base  of  the  pots. — G.  A. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Queensland. 

The  Minister  for  Agriculture  in  Queensland,  desirous  of  assi.st- 
ing  fruit  groAvers  in  his  State  by  establishing  ncAv  markets,  has 
bought  up  the  wdiole  of  the  season’s  crop  of  “  Cape  Gooseberries,” 
a  fruit  which  makes  a  delicious  preserve,  for  pulping ;  and 
inquiries  are  being  made  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  export  trade  in  this  article  on  payable  terms. 
Cape  Gooseberry  jam  can  be  purchased  in  London,  and  as  a  table 
delicacy  it  Avould,  Avere  it  generally  knoAvn,  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Queensland  Agricultural  Department  is  also-  thinking  of 
trying  an  experimental  shipment  of  Pineapples  to  London,  in 
order  to  test  the  transit  question  thoroughly.  Pineapples  are 
produced  in  Queensland  as  freely  as  Apples  are  here.  In  the 
Bri,sbane  district  alone  close  on  200,000  dozen  are  groAvn  yearly, 
and  all  over  the  State  these  delicious  fruits  are  cultivated,  and 
are  an  ordinary  item  of  dietary.  If  shipped  to  this  country,  it 
w'ould  be  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the  fruit  Avould  be  sold 
cheaply. 

Bananas  are  produced  in  Queen.sland  in  enormous  numbers  ; 
the  average  annual  crop  may  be  put  at  about  2,000,000  bunches ; 
and  taking,  say,  120  “  fingers”  to  a  bunch,  Ave  get  the  estimated 
yield  of  single  Bananas  in  Queensland  for  a  year  as  240,000,000 ! 
Bananas  flourish  eAmryAvhere  on  the  coast  lands,  and  many  small 
settlers  make  a  decent  living  by  taking  up  virgin  scrub  at  £I  an 
acre  and  groAving  Bananas  thereon  after  clearing.  The  Banana 
has  the  virtue  of  bearing  all  the  year  rouml,  in  congenial  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mangoes  are  groAvn  in  Queensland  Avith  such  ease  that,  in 
good  seasons,  the  local  demand  is  unable  to  deal  Avith  the  out¬ 
turn  ;  1902  AA'as  a  bad  year  for  Mangoes,  but  in  1901  some 
350,000  dozen  Mangoes  Avere  groAvn  in  the  State.  After  some 
hesitation  in  taking  to  this  fine  fruit  Avhen  it  Avas  introduced, 
about  tAventy  years  ago,  Queenslanders  noAv  regard  it  as  a 
commonplace,  and,  raAV  and  preserved,  it  is  eaten  all  over  the 
State.  Orange.s  suffered  from  last  year’s  drought,  but  their 
cultivation  in  normal  seasons  is  an  important  section  of  the  fruit 
department;  about  20,000,000  Oranges  Avere  groAvn  in  1901. 
Tliere  is  a  large  export,  trade  in  all  these  fruits  mentioned  to 
the  Southern  States  of  Australia,  QiAeensland  being  the  supplier 
of  all  tlie  tropical  and  .sub-tropical  fruits  to  Australasia.  The 
area  of  Queensland  is  so  extensive  (669,000  square  miles),  and 
the  climate  so  varied,  that  in  one  part  or  another  every  knoA\  n 
fruit  flourishes.  Cocoa-nuts  are  groAvn  on  the  islands  W'hich 
fringe  the  northern  coasts  in  great  numbers. — N.  Q.  H. 
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R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee  (Sept.  15  ) 


Violets  diseased. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  specimens  which  Dr.  Cooke 
pronounced  to  be  attacked  by  Uroeystis  violte,  recently  figured  in 
Journal  K.H.S.,  “  Pests  of  the  Flower  Garden,”  plate  I.,  fig.  19. 

Longevity  of  Fern  spores. — A  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  H.  Coleby,  Wargrave,  describing  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  a  stem 
of  a  Dieksonia,  possibly  twenty  years  old,  on  which,  when  broken  off 
and  kept  moist,  seedlings  of  Gymnogramma  aurea  began  to  appear. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  spores  of  the  latter  had  lain  dormant  for 
that  length  of  time.  Mr.  Druery  contributed  the  following  note  :  “I 
have  raised  Ferns  from  spores  seven  to  eight  years  old.  The  conditions 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Coleby  strike  me  as  being  exactly  such  as  to  main¬ 
tain  the  power  of  germination  for  a  very  long  time — i.c.,  absence  of 
stimulating  moisture  or  warmth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fern  arose 
from  dormant  spores.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  one  kind  of  Fern 
germinated,  though  we  must  assume  that  other  Fern  spores  were 
present  in  the  old  Dieksonia  stem.”  It  was  suggested,  however,  that 
the  Dieksonia  stem  might  have  been  previously  utilised  for  growing 
only  the  Gymnogramma. 

Ash-wood  with  grubs,  —  Specimens  were  received  from  Mr. 
.1.  Gregory,  Croydon,  with  live  gx-ubs  two  years  after  the  tree  had 
been  cut  down.  The  wood  outwardly  showed  no  signs,  but  on  being 
sawn  asunder  both  dead  and  living  grubs  were  frequently  found.  Mr. 
Saunders  contributed  the  following  observations  :  “  The  insects  found 
in  the  Ash  timber  are  beetles  belonging  to  the  family  of  Longicorns, 
and  to  the  genus  Clytixs  ;  but  not  being  an  English  species,  and 
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probably  American,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  specific 
name.  The  grubs  of  these  beetles  are  sometimes  vei-y  long-lived,  and 
they  remain  for  years  in  wood  where  their  presence  is  quite  un¬ 
suspected.  A  specimen  of  Longieorn  beetle  has  been  known  to  emerge 
from  furniture,  the  wood  of  which  was  felled  twenty-eight  years 
previously.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  grubs  which  take  such  a  long 
time  in  undei’going  their  metamorphoses  have  been  hatched  from  eggs 
which  were  laid  in  a  ti’ee  which  had  just  been  felled,  or  was  cut  down 
shortly  afterwards,  so  that  the  grub  was  soon  obliged  to  feed  on  very 
dry  wood  from  which  it  obtained  but  little  nourishment.” 

Albinism  in  Shirley  Poppies. — A  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Biclgood,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract.  It  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  He  would  recognise 
four  forms  of  albinism  in  flowers — viz.,  incomplete,  complete,  partial, 
and  local.  After  giving  illustrations  of  the  first  three  from  Orchids, 
the  last  applies  to  Poppies.  The  original  plant  of  the  Shirleys  had  a 
Avhite  edging  to  the  petals.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
plant  had  a  tendency  towards  albinism.  The  black  blotch 
has  disappeared  from  all  Mr.  Wilks’  stock,  being  replaced  by 
white.  Other  gi’owers  have  experienced  reversion  to  the  black 
blotch.  This  is  caused  by  a  very  sti'ong  solution  of  a  dark 
red  pigment  contained  in  the  epidermal  cells  on  each  surface  of  the 
petal ;  the  usual  cause  of  blacks  being  dark  red  overlying  green,  as 
on  the  leaves  of  Arum  maculatum.  The  colour  in  the  outer  portion 
of  the  petals  was  also  in  the  epidermal  cells.  On  applying  miehro- 
chemical  tests  the  behaviour  of  the  colours  of  the  two  regions  in 
question  was  very  diffei’ent.  Strong  sulphxxi'ie  acid  changed  the  black 
blotch  to  pink,  brick-red,  orange,  the  outer  part  the  same,  bxxt  passed 
on  to  yellow,  finally  disappearing.  Iodine  in  potassium  iodide  changed 
the  blotch  to  port  Avine  colour  ;  the  outer  part  slowly  faded.  Solution 
of  caustic  potash  changed  the  blotch  to  a  deep  blue,  then  faded  out ; 
the  outer  part  to  greenish-yelloAv,  then  faded  out.  Neither  of  the 
pigments  shows  the  typical  reactions  of  the  cyanic  sei'ies,  and  still 
less  of  the  xanthic. 

Supertuberation  in  Potatoes. — The  folloAving  communication  was 
received  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Davidson,  Wickham  Bishops,  Essex : — 
“  M.  N.  Bernard  propounded  the  theory,  in  ‘  Rev.  Gen.  de  Bot.,’  that 
tuberisation  was  due  to  a  fungus,  and  had  found  it  in  the  Potato ;  by 
experiments  there  Avas  a  relation  betAveen  the  date  of  infection  of  the 
soil  and  the  date  of  tubei'isation.  I  Avould  suggest  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  theory.”  Referiing  to  Dx-.  B.Dyer  and  Mr.  Shrivell’s  paper 
on  “  Manuxing  Market  Gax’den  Crops”  (Jouxmal  R.H.S. ,  xxA'ii..  p.  995) 
he  observes — “  That  Avhereas  such  cx-ops  as  Cabbages  may  be  groAvh 
as  Avell  Avith  artificial  manure  as  Avith  dung,  indeed,  it  Avould  seem 
better  and  far  more  economically  ;  yet,  this  does  not  hold  trixe  of  root 
cx-ops,  especially  of  Potatoes.  For  instance,  in  the  early  vax-ieties  the 
average  crop  for  some  years  was — from  50  loads  of  dung,  7  tons  7  CAvt.; 
from  25  loads,  5  tons  14  CAvt. ;  from  (no  dung)  phosphates  and  4  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  3  tons  6  CAvt. ;  and  from  tlie  saxne.  Avith  potasli, 
4  tons  10  CAvt.  The  gap  hex-e,  though  potash  fills  it  up  a  little,  is  most 
striking.  If  dung  be  favourable  to  bacteria  they  may  infest  the  soil 
and  promote  tuberisation.  If  this  conjecture  proA'e  to  be  a  fact,  it 
might  have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  cultivation  root  crops.” 
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After  the  voluminous  con'o- 
spondence  in  our  columns  during 
April  and  May,  1901,  on  the  merits 
of  this  Pear  consequent  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Hoiticultural 
Society  refusing  to  uphold  the 
UAvai'd  of  merit  recommended  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  about  that  period, 
it  Avill  be  unnecessary  to  say  much 
of  this  variety  noAv.  Bei'gamotte 
Esperen  is  an  excellent  Pear  where 
it  succeeds,  but  some  groAvei-s,  i.e., 
tho.se  on  cold  soils,  do  not  find  it 
ripen  Avell,  or  to  produce  good  eat¬ 
ing  fruit.  As  a  Avall-cordon  in  Avarm 
soils  it,  hoAvever,  produces  fine¬ 
grained,  melting  sxigar  fruits,  and 
bears  very  fi-eel3-.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  shoAvs  its  character  iii  this 
respect,  and  the  fruits  ai-e  each  of 
a  roundish  form.  Sins  broad  and  as 
deep.  It  comes  in  after  Wiixter 
Nelis,  la.sting  in  use  for  dessert 
fi-om  February  till  April.  “  As  it 
bears  in  clusters,  the  fruits  should 
be  carefidly-  thinned.” 

Packing  for  Export. 

The  bari-el  most  commonly  used 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  made  of  Fir  staves 
and  Bii-ch  hooixs,  holding  about 
1401b  of  fruit,  and  co.sting  lOd. 

Barrels  Avith  staves  of  Maple  or 
Elm  Avith  Elm  hoops  xxre  msed  to  a 
lessei-  extent,  but  ai-e  commonly 
u.sed  in  Ontario,  UpjAer  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  These  hold  about  1501b  of  Apples  and  co.st  Is. 

In  packing,  the  bottom  and  bilge  hoops  are  first  nailed,  then  a 
thin  layer  of  wood  avooI  called  ”  Excelsior,”  is  placed  at  the 
bottom,  next  a  sheet  of  Avhite  paper  the  same  size  as  the  end  of 
the  barrel.  A  layer  of  “headens”  is  then  laid  ;  these  are  Apples 
of  average  size,  those  best  coloured  being  chosen.  These  ai-e 
placed  stem  doAvnwards.  The  bari-el  is  then  filled  by  carefully 
emptying  in  the  fi’uit,  usixig  hinge-handled  baskets.  The  barrel 
is  gently  shaken  each  time  fruit  is  added,  so  as  to  pack  the  fruit 
closely.  It  is  filled  lini  to  2in  above  the  rim.  In  order  to  get 
the  Apples  tightly  packed  so  that  they  do  not  move  after  packing 
and  become  “  slack  ”  in  travelling,  a  round  board  lined  Avith  sack¬ 
ing  or  .saddler’s  felt  is  placed,  padded  side  downAvards,  on  the 
top  of  the  Apples ;  the  barrel  i.s  rocked  on  the  floor  if  of  cement, 
or  if  not,  on  a  heaA-y  plank.  The  Apples  thus  shaken  and  pressed 
sink  to  aboixt  the  level  of  the  lum;  any  spaces  ax’e  filled  Avith 
small  Apples,  thexi  another  piece  of  white  paper  is  placed  on  the 
Apples;  then  the  lid  is  laid  on,  and  the  screAV  or  lever  pi-ess  is 
applied  to  the  bari-el  to  press  the  lid  into  position  ;  folloAved  by 
the  tightening  of  the  chine  hoops  and  nailing  of  the  heads  and 
hopps  together  with  the  owner’s  name  and  address,  ai-e  stencilled 
on  the  top  of  the  bai-i-el ;  the  name  of  the  sale.sman  on  the  bottom. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


The  Black  Poplar  and  the  Aspen. 


These  are  quick-growin<i  trees,  mith  light-coloured  loliag?. 
and  they  are  eft’ective  with  a  background  ot  dark-leaved 
Conifers.'  Tliey  are,  therefore,  well  worth  consideration  at  this 
season.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  two  Poplars  usuallv  grow 
large.st  in  moist  soils,  hut  they  are  cosmopolitan ;  they  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  climate  and  any  soil.  We  have  seen  both 
of  them  growing  as  lai'ge  and  as  handsomely  formed  on  a  dry 
calcareous  .soil  as  the  Black  Poplar  repre.sented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  One  may  easily  discern  without  any  danger 
of  being  deceived  which  is  an  Aspen,  not  only  by  its  leaves,  hut 
more  certainly  still  by  its  inflore.scence.  The  leaves  of  the 
Aspen  are  roundish  ovate,  the  edge  slightly  wavv  and  toothed, 
downy  when  young,  but  quite  smooth  when  full  grown.  The 
leaves  of  the  Black  Poplar  are  deltoid-pointed,  toothed,  with 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  and  always  smooth  on  both 
surfaces.  We  add  a  few  notes  relative  to  each  species. 

Populus  tremnla,  the  Trembling-leaved  Poplar  or  A.si)en,  is 
a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  is  described 
by  all  our  earliest  herbalists,  but  bv  none  in  such  scandalous 
terms  as  by  old  Gerarde,  all  of  whose  female  relatives  must 
have  been  .scolds.  He  says  it  “  may  be  called  Tremble,  consider¬ 
ing  it  is  the  matter  whereof  women’s  tongues  v.rnre  made,  which 
seldom  cease  wagging.”  The  continuous  tremulous  motion  of 
the  leaves  ari.ses  from  the  even  balancing  of  their  discs,  and 
the  length  and  -slenderne.ss  of  their  footstalks.  Its  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  refers  to  that 
motion.  ^Tlpse  was  its  Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  the  same  word 
is  in  that  language  .synonymous  with  our  “  ti’einnlons.”  Super¬ 
stition  has  given  birth  to  a  legend,  at  one  time  prevalent  in 
tile  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  thus  told  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  The 
Cross — 

Was  form'd  oi  aspen  vood;  and  since  that  hour 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  t  ee  hath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe, 

Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  airy  thistle-down  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

In  dry  soils  it  does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  50ft,  but 
in  moist  situations  it  is  often  full  80ft  high.  It  is  not  a  long- 
lived  tree,  usually  beginning  to  decay  when  seventy  years  old, 
and  this,  with  its  tendency  to  produce  numerous  suckers, 
renders  it  not  desirable  for  ornamental  planting  near  a  lawn 
or  flower  borders.  The  wood  is  vhite,  .soft,  and  light,  and  is 
used  by  the  turner  for  forming  bonds,  trays,  and  other  utensils. 
It  was  so  valued  for  making  arrows  that  in  the  reign  of 
.Edward  IV.,  1464,  a  statute  was  enacted  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  extracted  ; 

“  Patten  makers  mav  make  pattens  of  such  Asp  as  is  not 
fit  for  shafts. 

“  Asp  timber  is  the  best  and  lightest  timber,  thereof  to 
make  pattens  and  clogs,  most  easy  for  the  wearing  of  all 
estates,  gentiles,  and  other  people,  of  any  timber  that  groweth. 

“  Turners,  carpenters,  woodmongers,  and  cole-makers  do 
occupy,  expend,  and  waste  yearly  in  their  occupations  a  great 
quantity  of  all  manner  timber  of  Asp.” 

Populus  nigra,  the  BLack  Poplar,  probably  .<^:o  called  becauco 
of  its  darker  tints  than  those  of  the  White  Poplar.  It.s  bark  is 
browner,  and  the  leaves  have  no  white  down  on  their  u'ndei' 
sui’face.  It  attains  a  height  of  80ft,  and  its  wood  is  one  of 
the  best  for  making  turnery  ware.  It  has  been  much  used  for 
flooring,  and  Mr.  Young  tells  that  it  is  so  slow  in  taking  fire 
that  the  flames  were  stayed  at  that  part  of  a  building  on  fire 
comstructed  of  this  wood.  It  affords  pasturag-e  for  bees,  botli 
l>y  its  catkins  and  the  honeyclew  which  is  freely  secreted  on 
its  leaves. 


Societies. 


Bristol :  “  Greenhouse  Climbers.” 

The  Bristol  Gardeners’  Society  met  at  St.  John’s  Booms  on 
Tiiursday  evening  last,  and  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  nresideci 
over  a  good  attendance.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Orchard,  of  Henbury,  his  subject  being  “  Greenhouse  Climbers.” 
He  named  a  .selection  of  climbers  suitable  for  the  greenhouse, 
detailing  the  cultural  directions  for  each  in  a  masterly  way.  He 
emphasised  the  necessity  for  cleanliness,  keeping  down  insect 
pests,  which,  if  left,  rvould  cause  a  great  amount  of  trouble.  He 
advised  gardeners  to  study  their  employers’  tastes  in  the  selection 
of  greenhouse  and  other  climbers.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
and  he  was  nnanimously  accorded  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society. 
The  prizes  for  the  evening  were  for  two  bunches  white  Grapes, 
and  were  awarded  to  IMr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gr.  Mr.  Atwell)  and  Mr. 


Howel  Davis  (gr.  IMr.  Cnrtis).  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr. 
\y.  E.  George  (gr,  Mr.  Scott)  for  3  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gr,  Mr.  Shelton) 
also  for  a  large  plant  of  the  same,  and  one  to  Lady  Cave  (gr,  Mr. 
Poole)  for  a  collection  cf  cut  foliage  of  greenhouse  climbers.  The 
Society’s  annual  dinner  takes  place  at  St.  Stephen’s  Restaurant 
to-night,  November  17. 

Sheffield  :  “Plant  Life  in  the  Alps.” 

At  the  monthly  general  meeting  cf  the  Sheffield  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  Professor  Denny  gave  an  interesting  lecture 
on  “Plant  Life  in  the  Alps.”  After  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  laws  and  structure  relating  to  the  growth  of  plants  living  at 
or  about  the  sea  level,  the  lecturer  drew  some  interesting  com- 
parisoms  cf  plant  life  in  the  Alps.  From  the  base  to  the  summit 
cf  Alont  Blanc  i^lant  life  altered  in  degree  according  to  the  change 
in  climatic  conditions.  Illustrations  were  given,  showing  tall 
and  symmetrical  trees  growing  at  the  base  cf  a  mountain.  On 
the  top  of  a  mountain  plants  were  subjected  to  great  heat  from 
tlie  sun  during  the  day,  and  to  intense  cold  at  night.  Plants  on 
the  sea  level  were  not  affected  by  such  extreme  climatic  influence.s. 
As  the  cold  was  supreme  longer  than  the  heat,  the  portion  of  the 
plant  above  ground  was  reduced  in  proportion  tO'  the  height, 
until  the  highest  forms  vrere  mere  dwarfs.  Where  there  was 
perpetual  snow,  plants  were  scarce.  The.  Alps  proper  were  the 
middle  regions  where  pasture  land  existed,  at  any  rate  during  the 
summer  months.  Though  leaf  development  was  not  apart  from 
the  growth  of  root,  the  altered  climatic  conditions  caused  a 
stunted  growth  above  the  surface,  while  the  hidden  part  of  the 
plant  developed  to  what  seemed  undue  proportions  in  the 
endeavour  to  find  warmth. 

Exposure  to  wind  also  hindered  the  growth  of  the  iDlant  above 
the  surface.  The  leaf  and  flower,  though  not  possessing  long 
stalks,  grew  in  thick  clusters  and  wholly  covered  the  surface  of 
large  areas.  By  this  means  warmth  was  retained  in  the  soil  and’ 
cold  was  kept  out.  Water  was  necessary,  but,  if  the  plants  were 
not  able  to  drink,  they  might  as  well  be  in  a  desert.  Neither  too 
little  nor  too  much  was  congenial  to  the  plant,  and  some  Alpine 
plants  had  a  covering  of  hair,  which  regulated  the  passage  of 
water  and  the  radiation  of  heat.  Many  interesting  conditions 
suitable  tO'  the  life  cf  Alpine  plants  were  explained  by  the 
lecturer.  An  important  feature  was  the  perpetuity  cf  the  Alpine 
flora  which  has  the  agency  of  insects  for  fertilisation  only  in  a 
small  degree.  Perpetuit.y  depended  upon  the  seeds  and  the 
taking  root  cf  the  leaves  which  clustered  close  to  the  .surface. 
Falling  leaves  re.sting  in  crevices  formed  a  large  part  of  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  plant.  Referring  to  the  bright  colours  cf  the 
flowers  that  grow  on  the  Alps,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  insects  flying  to  these  heights  were  the  bee  and 
the  butterfly,  the  latter  being  able  to  get  much  higher.  It  had 
been  provecl  by  naturalists  that  the  favourite  colour  of  the  bee 
was  blue,  and  the  colours  that  attracted  the  butterfly  purple, 
red,  or  pink.  These  preferences  by  Alpine  fertilisers  accounted 
for  the  almost  exclusive  colours  cf  blue,  purple,  red,  and  pink, 
among  flowers  on  the  heights.  Insects  at  a  lower  plane  had  pre¬ 
ferences,  as  yellow  for  beetles,  white  for  flies.  The  butterflies 
were,  therefore,  responsible  for  the  preponderance  of  the  gay 
colours  of  the  higher  Alps.  Other  interesting  points,  such  as 
the  penetration  of  snow  and  ice  b,y  the  warmth  generated  in  the 
growing  flower,  concluded  a  highly  interesting  lecture. 

Devon  and  Exeter’:  Stove  Plants, 

At  the  Exeter  Guildhall  on  December  16  a  good  attendance 
of  the  memhers  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  assembled  to  hear  a  paper  on  “  Stove  Plants,”  read  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Bristol.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Coutts,  of  Killerton  Park,  who,  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
spoke  of  the  excellent  fraternal  feeling  which  was  engendered 
by  the  interchange  of  lecturers  with  the  Bristol  Gardeners’ 
Society,  as  in  the  present  instance.  The  lecturer  said  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  stove-reared  iflants,  and  confessed  there 
was.  no  other  branch  of  gardening  that  claimed  his  attention 
more.  The  great  secret  in  the  successfiri  culture  is  cleanliness. 
The  flowers  when  expanded  disliked  syringing,  and  soon  turned 
yellow  when  .so  treated,  the  buds  dropping  off.  Foliage  plants 
next  claimed  the  lecturer’s  attention.  The  Croton,  he  thought, 
had  most  attraction  for  us,  probably  on  account  of  its  varietv 
and  deepness  of  colour.  The  essential  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
novel  plant  was  to  get  the  leaves  to  curl  in  a  p-?rfect  manner 
from  axil  to  tip,  at  the  same  time  havin.g  a  well-coloured  tone. 
Good  drainage  and  fair  amount  of  sunshine  were  the  chief 
factors  in  gaining  this.  Crotons  should  not  be  excited  at  any 
period  of  their  growth. 

Voting  for  the  he.st  pot  of  Cvclamen  persicum  in  blo.ssom 
resulted  in  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  of  Marl  House,  winning  with  87 
points;  Dir.  G.  Cole  being  2nd,  57  points;  Mr.  Cork,  3rd,  41 
points.  Among  the  flowers  exhibited  were  some  remarkable 
spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  of  a  bright  rosy  pink,  and  with  a 
great  many  flowers  on  the  .spike.  A  new  Chi'ysanthemum  from 
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Messrs.  Veitclfs  nursery,  .said  to  be  a. sport  from  iMadame  ’  R. 
Cadlniry,  was  a  very  large,  finely  finished  flower  of  a  deep  golde;<i 
colour,  the  petals  very  broad  and  thick,  thus  partaking  of  the 
character  of  its  parent.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  not 
damping  off.  The  vai'iety  is  not  yet  named.  A  beautiful  whit  ' 
variegated  Borecole  named  “  The  Albino  ”  was  also  shown. 


every  po.ss’ible  way.  Mr.  J.  Vv^.  Henderson  propo.'-d 
“  Our  Guests.”  to  which  Mr.  W  alter  Keatinge,  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  replied.  Other 
toasts  followed,  the  proceedings  concluding  with  tlie  singing  of 
”  Auld  Rang  Syne.”  The  hon.  sec.  ol  thi.s  .\ssoci;ii  ion  i.s  .Mr. 
Jas.  McDonough,  of  Sir  Jas.  ^lackey’s. 


Cardiff:  Bees. 


Newport  (Mon.) :  Six  Good  Vegetables. 


Caediff  Gardeners’  Association.— .\t  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  December  15  (Mr.  H.  K.  Farmer  in 
the  chair),  Mr.  W.  Richards  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  ‘‘  Bees 
as  Fertilisers,  Florists,  and  Fruit  Producers,”  illustrated  by  a 
■series  of  slides.  The  lecture  was  thoroughly  a  botanical  and 
educational  one,  for  flowers  and  fruits  rvere  repre.sented  in  their 
various  stages  before  and  after  fertilisation,  showing  the  result 
of  the  work  of  bees.  The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
accorded  Mr.  Richards  for  his  much  appreciated  lecture.— 
J.  Julian. 


I  Dublin  Seed  and  Nurserymen’s  Employes’  Association, 


Newport  (iMoN.)  Gardeners’  Associatio.n.— The  members  of 
thi.s  association  held  their  usual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  y,  when  i\Ir.  J.  Lee,  member  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’ 
As.sociation,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  “Six  Good  Vegetable.s.” 
Mr.  Lee  had  been  ordered  by  his  association  not  to  includ:; 
in  his  paper  such  vegetables  as  Onions,'  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Beans,  Celery,  Ac.,  so  the  si.x  he  had  .selected  were  Potatoes, 
Cabbages,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Turnips,  out  of  doors  Tomatoes, 
and  Rhubarb.  Earh'  supplies  of  Potatoes  are  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  ,so  Mr.  Lee  gave  instructions  how  to  grow  these,  moro 
especially  growing  them  in  lOin  pots  on  shelves  in  a  greeu- 
hou.se,  also  in  pit  sand  frames  on  hotbeds.  The  variety  he, 
found  to  do  be.st  for  thi.s  work  was  Sharpe’.s  Victor. 

Cabbages  were  next  dealt  with,  and  the  sort  he  recom¬ 
mended  for  tlie  earliest  was  Kllam’s  Early,  being  much  ajipre- 
ciated  in  early  .spring.  Directions  were  '  given  for  growiiig 


The  Black  Poplar.  (See  page  588.) 


On  Saturday,  December  12,  at  the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin, 
the  above  newly-formed  Association  held  an  inaugural  dinner. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  occuihed  hy 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sinclair,  who  was  supported  by 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Ac.,  on 
the  right,  and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  ofWlessrs. 

W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  lAd.,  on  the  left. 

]\Ir.  Burbidge  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
and  Nunsery  Employes’  Asso- 


Dublin  Seed 
elation.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  see  the 
junior  members  were  so  strongly  in  evidence, 
and  thought  the  Association  was  bound  to 
succeed!  Mr.  Hall,  in  response,  said  if  there 
was  anyone  in  Dublin  who  should  recognise 
the  value  of  that  society  it  was  the '  em¬ 
ployers.  In  the  seed  trade  they  had  much 
to  iearn,  as  nothing  could  be  left  to  chance. 
He  thanked  them  for  responding  so  heartily 
to  the  toa.st. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alexander  Rochfort,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  “  The  Seed  and  Nursery 
Trades,”  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  they 
coidd  not  use  the  word  profession  instead 
of  trades  when  referring  to  these 
bu.sinesses.  He  was  of  opinion,  owing 
to  its  difficult  and  detailed  nature  and  the 
amount  of  study  one  had  to  go  through 
to  be  proficient,  that  it  ought  to  rank  as  a 
profession  (applau.se),  or  at  least  be  brought 
up  to  a  standard  similar  to  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society,  which  had  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  to  protect  it.  The  seed  and 
nur.sery  trades  were  to  his  mind  the  closest 
allies  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
have  in  working  out  their  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  to 
say  nothing  of  reafforesting. 

Mr.  D.  !MacLeod,  in  reply,  .said  he  re¬ 
gretted  the  absence  of  their  venerable 
pre.sident  (!Mr.  David  Drummond,  J.P.), 
owing  to  the  weight  of  years.  Being  on 
the  verge  of  ninety,  they  could  liardly  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  be  with  them.  He  impressed 
on  the  young  men  the  importance  of  fitting 
themselves  for  a  higher  sphere  of  labour, 
by  doing  more  than  the  mere  mechanical 
work  at  which  they  were  employed.  If  they 
did  this,  they  would  qualify  themselves  for 
better  and  higher  positions  in  the  future. 
He  hoped  that  before  long  that  Association 
would  have  a  domicile  of  its  own,  and  in 
that  domicile  he  hoped  to  see  established  as 
an  aid  to  improvement,  a  library  of  books 
of  reference  on  botany,  and  other  kindred 
subjects  that  wilt  ((ualify  the  young  men  to 
take  a  noble  part  in  the  u.seful  sphere  in 
which  they  are  jilaced  in  this  country,  or 
in  any  country.  He  should  also'  like  to  see 
there  specimens  of  various  plants,  including 
weeds,  so  that  tho.se  wlio  studied  would 
know  where  they  grew,  and  all  about  them. 
As  to  the  heads  of  the  .seed  and  nursery 
trade  in  Dublin  aiding  the  Association,'  he 
wim  sure  that  he  miglA  safely  say  that  they 
woidd  not  be  backward  in  coming  forward. 
The  firm  with  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  intimately  identified,  would,  he  was 
sui'e,  gladly  give  whatever  support  they 
could,  and  encourage  the  As.sociation  in 
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Vegetable  Marrows  in  pots  for  the  earliest  supplies,  and  out 
of  doors  for  the  later.  Turnips  taxed  the  skill  of  the  gardener 
to  have  them  in  good  condition  all  the  year  round,  especially 
during  the  hot  months.  Tomatoes:  Sow  in  March  for  outside 
work,  grow  them  on  to  have  them  strong  for  planting  out 
early  in  June.  Rhubarb  was  much  appreciated  from  Christmas 
until  Gooseberries  were  fit  for  use,  and  Mr.  Lee  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  growing  and  forcing,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Harris,  Basham, 
-Jones,  Powell,  Woodward,  and  Daniels  took  part.  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Lee  for  his  very  able 
and  instructive  paper.  Mr.  J.  Duff  presided  over  a  good 
attendance. — J.  Pegler. 

Birmingham:  Vine  Culture. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — An  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Lecturer  to  the  Staffordshire  County  Council,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  on  “Vine  Culture.”  Among  a  select  list  of  the  best 
varieties  he  particularly  mentioned  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  the  best  flavoured  Grapes  extant,  the 
former  not  excelled  by  the  latter  kind.  In  the  construction  of 
Vine  borders  inside  or  outside,  Mr.  Cock  strongly  disapproves 
the  adoption  of  brick  walls  and  concrete  floors,  unless  the  natural 
surrounding  soil  should  be  of  an  unfavourable  nature  and  the 
sub.strata  excessively  cold.  Thoroughly  consolidated  borders 
(the  surface  especially)  were  advocated  for  inducing  a  freer 
root-action  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  border.  For  interior 
borders,  paving  the  surface  with  ordinai-y  clay  bricks,  about  2in 
apart,  with  a  view  to  conserve  moisture  and  heat,  thereby  acting 
as  a  medium  for  attracting  the  roots  towards  the  surface,  was 
advised.  In  the  formation  of  Vine  borders,  while  advocating 
incorporation  of  old  mortar  rubble  in  the  compost,  Mr.  Cock’s 
experience  led  him  to  eschew  that  of  old  chimneys.  He  omitted 
however,  to  define  the  reason,  excepting  that  he  had  known 
instances  wdiere  the  roots  of  newly  planted  Vines  had  absolutely 
refused  to  grow  in  such  a  medium,  and  that  the  wdiole  of  the 
border  had  to  be  replenished  by  a  new  one.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  experience  of  other  cultivators  regarding  the 
matter  in  question,  and  whether  the  mortar  rubble  obtained 
from  factory  or  dwelling-house  chimneys  alone  possessed  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  chemical  property  inimical  to  Grape  Vines  or  any  other 
plant-root  growth. 

Horticultural  Club:  Scented  Fl.wers. 

The  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  on  the  15th  inst.  was 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  joint  paper  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Mr.  Jas.  O’Brien  on  “  Scented  Inconspicuous  Flowers.” 
Mr.  O’Brien  naturally  treated  of  the  Orchid  tribe,  while  Mr. 
Bunyard’s  remarks  were  of  a  more  general  character.  With 
regard  to  the  human  faculty  of  appreciating  odours,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  man  is  little  qualified  to  judge  for  the  insect, 
or  even  the  animal  world,  since,  as  Mr.  Engleheart  pointed  out, 
it  was  impossible  to  form  a  scale  of  odours  in  the  same  way  as 
w'e  can  of  musical  sounds  or  optical  colours,  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  indeed  more  than  probable,  that  while  our  eyes 
and  ears  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  certain  ranges  of  audible 
vibrations,  or  a  limited  area  of  the  spectrum,  insect  organs  may 
be  capable  of  appreciating,  at  any  rate,  sounds  which  are  too 
subtle  for  our  senses,  and  their  olfactory  nerves  may  also  be  so 
differently  constituted  as  to  be  sensible  of  subtle  scents  beyond 
our  ken.  The  case  of  rare  moths  in  captivity  attracting  those 
of  their  kind  for  long  distances  was  cited  as  an  .example  by 
Mr.  Druery,  and  while  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  considered  that  this 
attraction  might  be  due  to  extremely  high  pitched  sounds 
emitted  by  the  captives,  Mr.  Engleheart  quoted  an  instance  in 
support  of  Mr.  Druery’s  contention,  which  indicated  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  certain  moths  whose  only  habitat  was  seven  miles  distant. 

■Applying  this  to  flowers,  it  is  conceivable  that  inodorous  ones 
to  man,  may  nevertheless  yet  attract  the  needful  insects  by 
scent.  The  curious  fact  of  certain  recognised  odours  being 
common,  not  merely  to  flowers  of  quite  different  species,  but 
even  to  animals  and  minerals,  was  brought  forward,  the  pungent 
odour  of  the  Onion  being  perceptible  not  only  in  other  plants 
but  also  in  the  small  snail,  Helix  alliaria,  and  in  yaporised 
arsenic.  Allusion  may  also  be  made  to  the  singular  cases  of 
flowers  with,  to  man,  the  most  repulsive  odours,  attracting 
carrion  flies  in  large  numbers  with  the  result  that  they  laid  their 
eggs  in  profusion  upon  such  flowers,  though  these  eggs  were 
destined  to  perish  since  no  real  food,  such  as  was  suggested  by 
the  odour,  existed  for  the  future  brood. 

Some  of  the  Stapelias  possess  this  peculiarity,  and  Mr.  Druery 
suggested  the  possibility  of  such  plants  being  allied  to  car¬ 
nivorous  ones,  the  addled  eggs  acting  as  nutricats.  The  subtle 
nature  of  odours  was  also  indicated,  the  musk  glands  of  animals 
having  the  power  for  many  yeans,  not  only  of  retaining  their 
peculiar  scent,  but  of  imparting  it  perceptibly  to  the  surrounding 
air  and  adjacent  articles  without  any  appreciable  decrease  in 
substance  or  v' eight. 

Referring  to  the  inumerable  odours  of  the  foliage  apart  from 
flowers,  it  was  mentioned  that  such  emanations  had  been 


regarded  as  the  throwing  off  of  useless  materials.  This  view, 
however,  could  hardly  be  justified,  since  there  Avas  undoubted 
evidence  that  in  some  cases  these  odours  exercised  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  verminous  foes.  Both  papers  teemed  with  examples 
of  curious  relations  between  scent  and  inconspicuousness,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  very  conspicuous 
ones  had,  as  it  were,  two  strings  to  their  bow,  being  fully  as 
odoriferous  as  their  humbler  relatives. 

Isle  of  Wight:  Tomato  Culture. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  horticultural  association  was 
held  at  the  Warburton  Hotel,  NeAvport,  on  Saturday, 
December  5,  Dr.  J.  Grove  in  the  chair.  Considering  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  w'eather  there  Avas  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  Avas  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Goble,  of  the  Walcot  Nurseries,  Ryde,  “  On  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Tomatoes.”  Mr.  Goble  is  a  large  groAver  of  Tomato, 
annually  placing  on  the  market  tons  of  fruits,  and  has  probably 
the  largest  glass  structures  in  the  island  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  culture.  He  said  Ham  Green  and  Chemin  Avere  good  old 
Amrieties,  Avhile  of  ncAver  introduction  Up-to-Date  Avas  one  of 
the  best.  Mr.  Goble  holds  an  opinion  that  the  supply  of  these 
fruit  someAA’hat  exceeds  the  demand,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  dispose  of  produce  at  remunerative  rates.  The 
exhibit  included  a  fine  dish  of  tubers  of  the  famed  Northern  Star 
Potato.  From  6ozs  of  seed  sets  Mr.  Bound,  Freshwater,  had 
secured  691bs.  Sutton’s  iieAV  Potato,  Discovery,  Avas  also  shoAAm. 
Mr.  Kime,  Westhill,  Yarmouth,  showed  a  lovely  Zonal  Geranium, 
Mrs.  Martin,  of  a  lovely  salmon  pink  shade.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Avill  be  held  on  January  9. 

Ipswich :  The  Carnation. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  year’s  Avork 
Avas  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  Thursday,  the 
17th  inst.,  when  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  on  The 
Carnation:  its  Types,  Culture,  and  Uses.”  Happy  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  previous  visit  from  Mr.  Dean  evidently  conduced  to 
the  large  attendance.  By  Avay  of  introduction  the  essayist 
first  referred  to  the  popularity  of  the  flower,  and  then  to  its 
early  history.  The  development  of  the  old  florists’  Carnations 
and  Picotees  and  their  classification  into  various  types  was  then 
treated  at  considerable  length,  and  followed  Avith  evident 
interest  by  his  audience.  Mr.  Dean  then  passed  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  present  day  forms  of  border  Carnations, 
likeAvise  the  Malmaison  and  Winter  or  Tree  flowering  varieties. 
Details  of  cultivation  were  given  for  all  sections,  as  Avell  as 
notes  on  the  insect  and  fungoid  pests  to  Avhich  the  plants  are 
subject.  In  the  discussion  Avhich  folloAved,  Messrs.  Messenger, 
Creek,  Morgan,  Bullard,  and  Finlay  took  a  prominent  part,  the 
proceedings  closing  Avith  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
essayist. — E.  C. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

0 

ai 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.9 

’S 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

J>4  • 

Q  03 

•*3  ^  Q3 

^  0  CD 

December. 

a 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

4a 

09 

<U 

to 

s 

43 

03 

0 

& 

0 

J 

sg 

0  0 

Sundav  ...13 

E.S.E. 

deg. 

466 

deg. 

45-9 

deg. 

50'6 

deg. 

40-5 

Ins. 

deg. 

41-2 

deg. 

44-3 

deg. 
47  4 

deg. 

37-2 

Monday  ...14 

S.E. 

44.7 

44-4 

50 '3 

37-5 

— 

42-8 

44-6 

47-3 

27.0 

Tuesday  ...15 

S.E. 

41 -9 

40-3 

45-3 

39-0 

— 

42-1 

44-5 

47'3 

25-5 

Wed’sday  16 

E.N.E. 

41-1 

391 

43-6 

40-2 

— 

420 

44‘5 

47  2 

32-5 

Thursday  17 

E.S.E. 

40-5 

39  6 

45-3 

37  5 

— 

42-0 

44  4 

47-2 

27 -Z 

Friday  ...18 

E.S.E. 

41-7 

41-2 

44-8 

40  2 

0-03 

42-7 

44-4 

47-2 

28-3 

Saturday  19 

E. 

420 

40-2 

43-3 

41-2 

42-9 

44  6 

47-1 

39  0 

Means  ... 

. 

42-6 

41'2 

46  2 

39-4 

Total. 

0-03 

42  2 

44  5 

47‘2 

31  0 

The  Aveather  during  the  past  Aveek  has  been  fair,  but  very  dull  and 
dark. 


Kent  Fruit-Growers’  Anxiety.— Fruit-groAvers  in  Kent  are 
anxious  Avith  regard  to  the  prospect  of  next  year’s  Black 
Currant  crop  oAving  to  the  continued  ravages  of  the  pest 
Phytoptus  ribis,  knoAvn  to  farmers  as  the  bud  mite.  It  attacks 
the  Avood  as  Avell  as  the  buds  of  the  plants,  and  acres  of  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  affected.  The  pest  has  been  spreading  in  the 
Hop  country  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  so  far  no  cure  has 
been  found,  although  seAmral  methods  of  treatment  check  it  to 
some  extent. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


The  Editor  welcomes  short  letters  from  under  gardeners.  Letters  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  500  words  in  length,  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
as  clearly  as  possible,  with  one  inch  space  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  well 
as  at  the  sides,  llie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  must  accompany 
all  coiiimunications,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  these  points  are  not  respected,  the  letters  cannot  be  considered. 


The  Etephanotis  in  an  Intermediate  House. 

The  Stephanotis  will  thrive  well  in  an  intermediate  house.  I 
know  of  many  that  do,  and  even  if  a  little  later  in  their  bloom¬ 
ing,  they  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  If  grown  in  the  latter 
temperature,  they  do  not  require  too  shady  a  place,  and  .scarcely 
so  much  water.  Mealy  bug  is  the  great  enemy.  This,  with  the 
many  valuable  fumigating  compounds  and  insecticides,  is  easily 
exterminated  in  the  early  stages.  Once  let  it  get  a  firm  hold, 
and  a  year’s  attention  is  soon  gone — R.  P. 

Greenhouse  Lachenalias. 

These  free-flowering  greenhouse  bulbs  give  a  grand  display 
during  the  spring  months,  whether  grown  in  pots,  as  an  edging 
to  the  stages,  or  in  wire  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  the 
latter  method  being  very  effective.  Natives  of  South  Africa, 
it  is  essential  to  their  well  doing  that  after  the  flowering  period 
the  bulbs  receive  a  thorough  ripening,  placing  them  in  as  sunny 
a  position  as  po.ssible.  About  the  middle  of  Augmst  shake  out 
the  bulbs  from  the  old  soil,  and  prepare  a  compost  consisting 
of  about  two  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  together  with 
a  liberal  addition  of  coarse  sand  or  lime  rubble,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  finely-sifted  dried  cow  or  sheep  manure,  aiming 
to  keep  mixture  as  porous  as  possible. 

If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  five-inch  size  will  be  found 
suitable,  having  them  well  crocked  and  clean,  placing  five  or 
six  bulbs  in  a  pot,  selecting  the  bulbs  for  each  pot  as  evenly  as 
possible.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  grown  in  baskets,  have 
them  well  lined  with  fresh  moss,  in  the  bottom  of  wdiich  put  a 
fine  layer  of  soil,  and  place  some  of  the  bulbs  upside  down  at  a 
distance  of  about  3in  apart,  and  gradually  work  up  the  sides, 
finishing  on  the  surface,  aiid  just  covering  them  with  soil. 
Place  them  in  a  cool,  shaded  house,  and  syringe  to  keep  them 
moist,  but  apply  water  carefully  until  growth  becomes  more 
advanced,  when  it  can  be  more  liberally  given. 

When  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  show,  give  some  weak 
application  of  an  approved  fertiliser  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  avoid  pouring  it  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  the  spikes 
will  probably  decay.  At  this  period  a  slightly  warmer  situation 
will  help  to  bring  up  the  flowers,  but  as  long  as  the  night 
temperature  does  not  fall  much  below  40deg  Fahr.,  they  will 
take  no  harm.  The  two  varieties  most  commonly  met  with  are 
L.  tricolor  and  L.  Nelsoni,  of  which  I  prefer  the  latter. — 
Journeyman. 


The  Bee-keeper. 


Reply  to  “X.  Y.  Z.” — The  hornet  is  larger  than  the  wasp, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  British  .species  of  the  latter 
by  its  reddi.sh  tint,  and  red  .spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
It  generally  builds  its  nest  in  trees.  Queen  wasps  (the  females 
propeQ  have  .stings.  They  are  larger  than  the  males,  or  workers^ 
sometime.s  equal  in  weight  to  six  of  the  workers,  and  produce 
both  males  and  females.  The  smaller  females  lay  only  drone 
eggs.  The  queen  bee  also  has  a  sting,  which  is  used  principally 
against  rivals.  It  is  similar  in  structure  but  curved  and  longer 
than  that  of  the  worker,  with  from  three  to  fiA-e  very  small  barbs. 
The  poi.son  sac  contains  only  a  milky  substance  entirely  different 
to  the  venom  of  the  worker. 

• 

- - 

Trade  Note. 


Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  Limited,  whole, sale  seedsmen, 
issue  the  following  notice: — “In  consequence  of  the  exception¬ 
ally  wet  and  sunless  season,  seeds  generall,v  liave  again  been 
indifferently  ripened  and  harvested,  and  many  samples  of  Pea.s 
and  Beans  are  somewhat  stained.  We  therefore,  beg  our  friends 
to  unpack  all  goods  immediately  on  ai-rival,  and  to  recommend 
their  customers  to  sow  more  thickly  than  usual.” 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

.Tames  Carter  and  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  London.  —  Practical 
Gardener  and  Seeds  for  the  Garden. 

Cooper,  Taber,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E. —  Wholesale  Seed. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Vec/etable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Samuel  Dobie  and  Son,  Heathfield  Cardens,  near  Chester. — Amateurs' 
Garden  Annual  for  1904. 

John  l^ecd  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. — Chrysanthemum 
Novelties,  Winter -floiceriny  Begonias.  5 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PRUNING  BUSH  FRUIT  TREES. Large  trained  bush 
trees  of  Apples  and  Pears  require  but  simple  treatment  in 
pruning,  becau.se  as  a  rule  the  number  and  position  of  the 
branches  are  and  have  been  fixed  for  some  time.  Trees  long 
established,  houmver,  and  sometimes  when  only  recently  formed 
and  trained,  may  posse.ss  too  many  branches,  or  rather  tney 
are  crowded,  having  in  the  first  instance  been  originated  too 
closely  together.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  fruitfulness  of  trees,  and  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
rectified,  so  that  each  branch  has  a  fair  share  of  light  and  air. 
The  best  di.stance  is  from  a  foot  to  15m,  much  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  clumps  of  spurs.  These  must  also  be  reduced 
in  size  and  number  if  crowded,  shortening  those  parts  extend¬ 
ing  too  far  from  the  main  branch.  In  shortening  the  current 
year’s  shoots  leave  as  a  rule  two  buds.  The  leading  shoots 
mu.st  receive  treatment  in  accordance  with  their  development. 

If  there  is  still  further  room  for  extension,  shorten  to  one- 
third,  otherwise  the  leading  grov-ths  must  be  cut  clo.sely  in. 
Weak  growths  and  sappy  growths  cut  out  entirely,  as  Avell  as 
any  spray  tending  to  choke  the  interior. 

OPEN  BUSH  TREES. — Sometimes  trees  are  groum  in  a 
less  formal  way,  and  are  termed  open  bush  trees.  They  have 
their  branches  disposed  thinly,  and  the  side  shoots  are  more 
encouraged  to  form  fruit  buds  than  extend  into  growth.  Those 
that  do  the  latter  must  be  shortened  to  form  spurs.  Shorten 
the  unripe  tips  of  leaders. 

PRUNING  PYRAMID  TREES.— Pears  are  best  adapted  . 
for  this  form  of  training,  which  entails  the  growths  being 
restricted.  The  branches  should  be  disposed  at  equal  distances 
all  round  the  tree,  the  lower,  of  course,  being  the  longest. 
Shorten  the  side  growths  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the  leading 
growths  of  each  branch  must  also  be  pruned  closely  back  except 
where  further  extension  is  needed,  when  only  shorten  to  ripe 
wood . 

PRUNING  STANDARD  TREES. — Severe  pruning  of 
standard  fruit  trees  is  not  desirable.  If  well  cultivated  from 
the  first,  and  the  branches  originated  in  the  be.st  form,  there 
should  be  little  or  no  pruning,  especially  with  Plums  and 
Cherries.  The  lines,  however,  on  which  pruning  should  be 
done  consist  of  thinning-out  branches  or  shoots  where  crowded. 
Trees  that  have  been  neglected  for  some  time  will,  of  course, 
require  most  attention.  The  crowded  interiors  ought  first  to 
be  dealt  with,  removing  crossing  and  interlacing  branches. 
Spray  which  starts  from  the  old  wood  must  also  be  cleared  out. 
Avoiii  shortening  back  branches.  Tho.se  which  need  removal 
must  be  cut  out  to  the  main.  Leave  no  snags,  and  cut  out 
dead  wood. 

RASPBERRIES.  ■  The  Raspberry  quarters  may  be  pruned 
and  put  into  order.  Many  cultivators  do  not  leave  the  prun¬ 
ing  out  of  the  old  bearing  canes  until  the  winter  season,  but 
remove  them  immediately  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  This 
is  good  i^ractice,  because  it  enables  the  current  year’s  canes, 
which  will  be  the  future  bearing  canes,  to  become  thoroughly 
well  ripened,  much  more  so  than  if  they  had  been  crowded 
among  useless  growth  throughout  the  autumn.  Even  in  these 
cases  where  the  principal  pruning  has  been  done,  there  will 
still  be  weakly  canes  requiring  removing.  Leave  the  strongest 
and  best  ripened  canes,  limiting  the  number  to  five  or  six  for 
each  stool.  The  canes  may  be  left  their  full  length  now, 
shortening  them  in  spring  to  ripe  wood,  or  to  the  tops  of  tlie 
stakes  or  trellis.  New  stock  may  be  planted  now  in  lines  5ft 
apart,  or  in  clumps  3ft  apart.  Suitable  plants  for  the  purpose 
may  be  found  among  the  clunips  and  between  the  rows,  choo;^- 
ing  those  of  comparatively  slender  rather  than  stout  gz’owth. 
The  former  will  be  found  to  have  the  best  system  of  roots, 
these  being  of  a  fibrous  chai’acter,  hence  more  readily  taking 
hold  of  the  soil.  The  pruning  of  newly  planted  canes  need  not 
])e  attempted  until  spring,  but  when  doing  so  .cut  down  the 
canes  close  to  the  ground. 

LOGANBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES.— Well  e.stab- 
lished  plants  will  have  produced  long  and  strong  growths. 
Select  the  ripest  of  them,  and  train  to  trellises,  wires,  or  stakes. 
Remove  the  unripe  ends.  Cut  out  weakly  growth  and  spray. 

In  planting  young  stock  place  the  suckers  5ft  apart  in  deeply 
dug  and  well  enriched  ground.  They  may  be  cut  closely  down 
to  the  ground  the  first  season,  like  Raspberries,  .so  as  to 
encoui-age  the  production  of  strong  canes  the  following  season, 
and  whicli,  becoming  well  zipened,  will  bear  freely  the  sue- 
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ecf'diiig  .summer.  Established  quaidei's  be  greatly  beneBted 
bv  a  liberal  mulching  ot  manure. 

JAPANESE  WINEBERHIES.— A  jdantation  of  this  hardv 
fruit-bearing  shrub  may  be  treated  in  pruning  similar  to  Black 
Cun-ants,  cutting  out  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit,  and  leaving 
the  current  year’s  growths.  To  increase  the  stock  divide  some 
of  the  old  roots,  and  plant  in  good,  rich  soil  in  a  sunny 
position  in  rows  3ft  apart.  Mulch  with  littery  manure  for  the 
winter,  and  in  summei-  afford  a  lit)eral  dressing  of  rotten 
manure,  and  apply  lirjuid  manure  freely  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling.  —  E.vst  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  XECTABIXES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
Tim  trees  must  not  be  syringed  after  the  blossoms  show  colour. 
Damp  the  borders  in  the  morning  and  in  the  eaily  part  of  the 
afternoon  of  fine  days.  ^Maintain  the  temperature  at  oOdeg  to 
o.'deg  bv  dav.  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  OOdeg  to  Oodeg, 
but  not  without  ventilation  at  top  and  in  front,  oOdeg  being 
sufficiently  high  for  tho  night.  The  hourse  should  be  freelv' 
ventilated  when  the  weatlier  is  favoui-able.  Avoid  cold 
draughts,  however,  but  admit  a  little  air  by  the  top  lights. 
Hou.ses  that  have  innumei-able  “chinks”  ot  air  may  remain 
clo.sed  in  stormy  weather.  Tho  temperature  must  be  raised 
early  in  the  morning  to  oOdeg,  and  then  kept  between  that  and 
oodeg  through  the  day,  but  oodeg  mu.st  not  l)e  exceeded  l)y 
artificial  means,  nor  an  advance  allowed  above  it  without  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  close  early 
in  the  afternoon  at  this  stage.  A  close,  moist  atmosphero 
favours  growth  more  than  sturdy  blossom,  and  is  bad  for  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  Under  favourable  conditions  of  tlie  atmo¬ 
sphere  the  pollen  is  dispersed  in  a  golden  .shower  when  the  day 
is  bright  and  ventilation  has  been  attended  to  early  ;  the  .setting 
of  the  fruit  is  then  generallv  satisfactorv,  even  without 
artificial  fertilisation.  Tlie  trees  or  trellises,  however,  may 
b>e  shaken  evei-y  day  from  the  fiist  ])ollen  on  a  tree  becoming 
ripe  until  the  late.st  flowers  thereon  have  cast  their  petals.  A 
plume  of  Pampas  Gi-a.ss  drawn  over  the  blossoms  lightly  .scat tens 
the  pollen,  or  a  rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  stick  may  be  Tised 
similarly.  A  camel-hair  brush  pa.ssed  over  pollen-laden  anthers 
and  applied  to  the  stigma  of  each  flower  is,  however,  the  most 
certain  method  of  artificial  fertilisation,  operating  after  the 
hou.se  has  been  ventilated  some  little  time.  ^ 

SECOXD  EARL\  HOL  SE.  —  This  may  lie  the  first  in  some 
e.stabli.shments,  but  in  any  case  the  tree.s,  to  afford  ripe  fruit 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  accoi'diug  to  the  vai’iety,  must  Ijp 
started  without  delay.  Alexander,  ^Duche.ss  of  Cornwall,  and 
Early  Rivers  Peaches  started  from  nov'  to  the  nev'  year  vill 
ripen  the  fruit  in  Mav,  Hales’  Earlv  and  Earlv  Grosso 
Mignonne  following  closelv  ;  but  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George. 
Xoblease,  and  Gro.sse  Mignonne,  started  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  ripen  the  fruit  until  June  unless  very  hard  forced,  which 
is  inadvisable.  Fire  heat  should  only  be  employed  to  keep  oiit 
frost  at  night,  and  to  insure  50deg  I)y  dav.  above  which  venti¬ 
late  freely,  and  close  the  house  at  that  temperature,  except 
that  a  little  air  .should  be  admitted  constantlv  by.  the  top 
ventilators  in  close-fitting  houses.  Bring  the  trees  'on  .slowlv,  ' 
not  hurrying  them  in  swelling  the  buds,  and  if  these  are  abuVir 
dant,  rub  off  tho.se  on  the  under  side  or  at  the  back  , of,  the:, 
growths.  Sprinkle  the  ti-ees  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon  of  bright  days  only,  damping  the  flobV  sufficing  whb’i 
the  weather  is  dull,  and  onlv  then  when  drv.  Apply  water  ’ 
if  nece.ssarv  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  thorouglilv  moist  .state. 
Outeide  borders  mu.st  be  covered  with  about"  3in  thickness  of 
leave.s  and  litter  to  prevent  the  soil  freezing,  but  avoid  thick 
and  rich  coverings. 

SI  CCESSIOX’  HOUSES. — The.se  cannot  be  kept  too  cool 
after  the  leaves  are  all  down,  and  the  trees  have  been  pruned 
and  dressed.  If  the  roof  lights  are  movable  they  shoulcl  be 
removed  whilst  the  trees  are  at  rest.  The  fro.sts  are  never  .^o 
severe  as  to  injure  the  wood  of  tree.s  in  good  health  and  profit- 
alne  use,  and  the  borders  become  thoroughly  moistened  bv  th? 
winter  rains  and  snow,  so  that  they  seldom  require  water  until 
the  fruit  IS  taking  the  first  swelling  and  entering  bn  the  stonino- 
proce.ss.  Trees  under  fixed  roofs  seldom  have  the  .soil 
thoroughly  moistened,  therefore  the  buds  are  imperfectlv 
toi  nied,  and  are  cast  when  they  should  be  develojiino-  into 
blo.s.som.  If  the  roof  lights  are  fixed,  the  borders  mu.st  be 
carefully  examined,  and  water  supplied  to  keep  the  .soil 
tliorough  y  moist.  Dryne.ss  at  the  roots  during  the  rest  period 
IS  a  rertile  source  of  the  })uds  falliu.^,  and  thorough  watering 
will  not  do  any  harm  provided  the  drainage  is  effective. 

t  ^'HEA  TED  HOUSES. — When  the  roof  lights  are  removed 
directly  the  leaves  are  all  down,  and  they  remain 
off  until  the  beginning  of  March,  the  trees  enjoy  a  ’complete 
season  of  rest  as  far  as  possible  in  our  climate.  Up  to  that 
time,  or  the  .swelling  of  the  buds,  they  are  simply  frost-proof, 
tor  it  IS  not  these  that  suffer  from  severe  frost,  but  the  unripe 
vood.  and  that  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  falls  a  prey  to  disease. 
Danger  to  the  buds  begins  when  they  commence  swelling,  and 


having  burst  their  scales,  .show  the  downy  integuments  that 
protect  the  blo.s.som.s.  The  pruning  in  such  cases  is  usually 
deferred  until  the  spring,  which  is  a  light  affair  when  the 
trees  are  grown  on  the  long-pruning  sy.stem,  and  the  useless 
parts  cut  out  directly  the  fruit  is  gathered,  so  that  the  wouncls 
heal  at  once,  and  the  winter  pruning  is  rendered  almo.st  nil. 
Where  the  roof  light.s  are  fixed,  the  house  must  be  freely  venti¬ 
lated  in  mild  weather,  and  even  on  frosty  or  fine  days.'  Above 
all  things  see  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  tho 
border,  affording  a  thorough  supply  of  water  when  necessary. 
— St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editoii,”12,  Mitre  Court  Chamber.s,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  flowers  we  do  not  name. 

XATIOXAL  FRUIT  GROWERS’  FEDERATIOX.-The 
secretary  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Matthews,  and  his  address  28,  Eato.ii 
Ri.se,  Ealing,  W’. 

DOZLX  SELECT  HOLLIES  (F.I.y— The  common  Holly  (Ilex 
Aquifolium)  is  the  most  generally  serviceable  of  all  Hollies. 
The.  following  green  forms  are  good.  Grecian  Holly  (I.  A.  costata.T, 
distinct  and  free-growing:  Donnington’s  (I.  A.  Doningtoniensi.s), 
distinct,  of  free  pyramidal  habit  ;  Hender, son’s  (I.  A.  Hendensonl ; 
Hodgins’  (I.  A.  Hodginsi),  a  handsome  form  ;  X'oble  (I.  A.  nobili.s), 
a  vigorous-growing  form  ;  W^hittington’s  (I.  A.  W’hittingtoniensis), 
an  elegant  and  distinct  form,  variegated;  silver-edged  (I.  A. 
argentea  marginata) ;  Handsworth’s  (I.  A.  Handworthien.sis), 
handsome  free-growing;  silver-striped  (I.  A.  argentea  elegantis- 
sima) ;  Golden  Queen  (I.  A.  aurea  regina) ;  Hodgins’s  Golde:n 
(I.  A.  Hodginsi  aurea) ;  Waterer’s  Golden  (I.  A.  Wmteriana), 
a  beautiful  dense  dwarf  plant. 

FIXDIXG  CUBIC  -MEASUREIMEXTS  (Working  Gardener). 
— For  the  lean-to  multiply  the  length  of  the  house  by  the  width, 
the  product  by  the  height  of  the  front  of  the  hou.se,  and  this 
will  give  the  cubical  contents  of  the  lower  part.  Then  take  the, 
height  of  the  back  of  the  hou.se,  deducting  from  it  the  front 
height  and  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  this  by 
the  height,  divide  the  product  by  two,  and  the  remainder,  added 
to  the  product  of  the  lower  part,  is  the  contents  of  the  whole. 
For  a  three-quarter  span  proceed  in  the  same  way  for  the  lower 
part,  and  also  for  the  upper  part,  but  measuring  from  the  level 
of  the  front  to  the  ridge  of  the  house.  The.se  matters  are 
difficult  to  explain  without  diagrams,  which  we  hope  to  give 
shortly,  and  as  for  piping  required  for  bottom  heat  to  a  pro¬ 
pagating  house,  that  depends  entirely  on  the  width  of  the  pro¬ 
pagating  bed,  upon  which  point  you  give  no  particulars.  Please 
do  so,  .so  that  we  may  assist  vou. 

ROOTS  FROM  '  A  BLACK  HAiMBURGH  VIXE 
(Gardener). — The  roots  are  infested  by  the  white  root-rot 
fungus,  Ro.sellinia  necatrix,  which,  fortunately,  is  somewhat 
rare  in  Britain,  althou,gh  well  known  on  the  Continent,  where 
it  attacks  vineyards  and  orchards  in  a  wholesale  manner.  The 
fungus  is  naturallv  a  sapi-ojiliyte,  but  acquires  para.sitic  pro¬ 
clivities  under  certain  conditions.  Preventive  means  and 
remedial  measures  are  but  little  understood  and  of  no  use,  and 
when  the  mycelium  is  established  in  the  roots  cure  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  root  fungi,  however,  succumbs  to  ti-eating 
the  soil  with  soluble  creosote  solution,  such  as  the  preparations 
known  as  Little’s  soluble  phen.yle  and  Jeyes’  fluid — one  fluid 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  treatment  with  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde — loz  (fluid)  to  a  gallon  of  water — certainly 
destroys  all  the  mycelium  reached,  as  well  as  any  root  mites 
and  eelworms  that  are  not  unfrequently  associated  with  th? 
decaying  roots.  If  taken  in  time,  this  procedure  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  effective,  the  soil  being  thoroughly  satur.ated  with 
the  .solution.  The  only  injury  likely  to  result  is  that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  young  rootlets.  The  attack  of  the  Rosel- 
linia  is  probably  induced  by  the  border  consisting  of  too  rich 
and  -close  materials,  resulting  in  soddenness  and  decay  of  the 
roots,  hence  the  fungus  is  encouraged  as  a  saprophyte.  We 
know  of  no  better  procedure  than  that  you  are  pursuing, 
namely,  lifting  the  Vines,  removing  all  the  old  .soil,  cutting 
away  all  the  decayed  and  affected  parts  of  the  roots,  promptly 
burning  them,  and  relaying  the  roots  retained  in  sound 
material  of  a  calcareous  and  ferrugineous  nature. 
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ORCHIDS  AT  CHELTEXHA:\I  (A..  H.).— Thanks,  and  will 
use  notes  in  next  issue. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOK  (R.  B.).— The  matter  will  he 
considered  by  ns,  and  we  will  let  you  know  shortly. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANALYSIS  (Noithemer).— We  hope 
the  analysis  will  be  published  in  next  week’s  issue. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  CACTI  (W.  G.).— Unfortunately  the 
photograph  had  been  sent  to  the  blockmaker  ere  your  letter 
reached  us. 

WEIGHT  OF  BANANA.  —  Your  friend’s  bunch  weighing 
45!})  is  hardly  a  record  weight.  iMr.  Jordan,  gardener  at 
Inipney  Hall,  Droitwich,  in  November,  1901,  cut  a  bunch  weigh¬ 
ing  1001b.  Some  of  the  fruits  weighed  7ozs  each. 

DESTROYING  MOSS  AND  OBNOXIOUS  WEEDS  ON 
LAWNS  (Northants). — As  you  have  tried  some  of  the  advertised 
lawn  manures,  and  also  wood  ashes,  with  not  very  satisfactory 
results,  we  fear  not  any  substance  applied  at  this  time  of  year 
other  than  a  good  dressing  of  compost,  consisting  of  thoroughly 
decaj’ecl  vegetable  matter  placed  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  and 
incorporated  with  a  sixth  part  of  lime,  applying  about  twenty 
cartloads  per  acre,  spreading  evenly  and  leaving  for  the  winter. 
In  spring  the  rough  could  be  raked  off,  stones  picked,  and  the 
ground  well  rolled.  This  we  have  found  very  effective.  Lawn 
sand,  the  active  principle  of  which  is  sulphate  of  ammonia,  may 
he  applied  now  for  destroying  such  broad-leaved  weeds  as 
Daisies.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ecpial  parts,  is  as  good  as  anything  you  could  use, 
11b  of  the  mixture  being  applied  per  rod  (5^  square  yards),  com¬ 
mencing  the  dressing  in  March  and  repeating  several  times 
during  the  summer. 

SIX  OF  THE  BEST  STREET  AND  TOWN  TREES  FOR 
GENERAL  UTILITY  (Citizen). — 1.  The  Oriental  or  Common 
London  Plane  (Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia)  not  only  grows 
vigorously  in  towns,  but  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  with¬ 
standing  the  smoke  and  other  impurities  of  their  atmosphere. 

2.  The  Black  Italian  Poplar  (Populus  monilifera),  next  the 
London  Plane,  is  the  most  valuable  for  planting  in  smoky 
towns,  its  broad  leafage  being  very  bold  and  effective.  The 
Canadian  Poplar  in  the  variety  nova  (Populus  canadensis  nova), 
however,  rivals  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  is  a  very  superior  tree  for  street  planting.  3.  The  Ailantus, 
or  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glandulosa)  thrives  well  in  towns, 
and  is  very  handsome.  4.  The  False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseud- 
acacia)  is  beautiful  alike  from  leafage  and  flower.  5.  The 
Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  possesses  a  garb  of  rich, 
bold  greenery,  and  from  its  smoke-resisting  properties  stands 
high  in  the  rank  of  town  trees.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  the  Black  and  White  Mulberry  trees  (Morns  nigra  and  M. 
alba),  excellent  town  trees.  6.  The  Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia 
acuminata),  splendid  in  its  hold  foliage.  Note  must  also  be 
made  of  the  Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  as  it  succeeds 
well  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  a  town  garden. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  zvhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  resyectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  following  number.  (J.  F.  S).  — Tibouehina  (or  Lasiandra) 
maerantna.  (Leon). — 1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  2,  Pinus  excelsa ; 

3,  Daphne  Laureola.  (F.,  Hants). — 1,  Costus  igneus ;  2,  Cattleya 
labiata  ;  3,  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  var. ;  4.  Cattleya  x  Sallieri ;  5, 
Cypripedium  x  5Villianisianuin.  (W.  S.,  Sussex). — Lfelia  anceps. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (P.). — 1,  Byford  Wonder ;  2,  Fallawater  ;  3,  Winter 
Peach;  4.  Royal  Jubilee  ;  5.  Wellington.  (F.). — 1,  M6re  de  Menage; 
2,  Bow  Hill  Pippin  ;  3,  Golden  Reinette  ;  4,  Beauty  of  Kent. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— December  22nd. 


Average  Wholesale 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes,  Globe,  doz.  2  6  to  3  0 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  2  0 

Asparagus, Sprue, bundle  1  0  11 

,,  Paris  Green .  4  0  5  6 

Beans,  dwarf,  per  lb....  0  8  010 

,,  Madeira,  basket...  16  2  0 

Beetroots,  perbushel...  16  2  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  sieve  13  19 

Cabbages,  tally  .  2  0  3  6 

Carrots,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  '3  2  0 

,,  per  bag  .  2  6  3  6 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  1  0  2  0 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  7  0  12  0 
Cress,  per  doz.  pun.  ...  0  9  10 

Cucumbers  doz . 10  0  14  0 

Endive,  per  doz .  10  0  0 

Garlic,  per  lb .  0  2  0  3 

Horseradish,  foreign, 

per  bun .  13  16 

Leeks,  per  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  16 

Lettuc,e.s,  Cabbage,  doz.  10  0  0 


Prices.— Vegetables, 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Mushrooms,  house,  lb.  0  10  to  1  0 

Onions,  per  case .  5  0  5  0 

,,  per  bag  .  4  0  5  0 

,,  pickleps,  sieve  2  6  4  0 

,,  English,  cwt.  5  0  5  6 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  I  0  16 

,,  sieve .  0  6  10 

Parsnips,  per  bag  ...  2  0  2  6 

Potatoes,  per  ton .  75  0  130  0 

Radishes,  doz.  bun.  ...  1  0  19 

Rhubarb,  per  doz.  ...  1  6  2  0 

Salad,  small,  pun.,  doz.  0  9  10 

Seakale,  per  doz . •  15  0  21  0 


Shallots,  per  lb . 

Spinach,  per  bush. 

0 

U 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  Channel  Is¬ 

lands,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

,,  ■  Canary  Deeps  ... 

3 

0 

5 

6 

Turnips,  doz.  bun. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

,,  per  bag . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Watercress,  doz.  bun. 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  liomc-grown, 

cookers,  perbushel  3  0  to  10  0 
,,  per  half  bushel  ...  2  0  5  0 

,,  I  er  barrel  . 12  0  18  0 

,,  American, incases  8  0  10  0 

Bananas,  buncli  .  7  0  12  0 

,,  loose,  dozen .  10  16 

Blackberries,  per  peck  2  6  0  0 

Chestnuts,  biiu  .  6  9  14  0 

Cobnuts,  per  11) .  0  7^  0  8 

Cranberries,  per  case..,  15  0  0  0 

Figs,  jier  box  .  0  10  10 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ...  0  7  13 

in  Barrel . 10  0  18  0 


s.  d.  s. 


Grapes,  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

1  OtoO  0 

,,  Muscats,  A.,  lb. 

5  0 

6  0 

,,  ,,  B.,  lb. 

0  9 

1  6 

,,  .,  Canon 

Hall,  A.,  lb. 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  Muscats,  B.,  lb. 

2  0 

3  6 

Lemons,  per  case . 

8  6 

25  0 

Lychees,  box . 

1  2 

0  0 

Oranges,  per  case . 

4  6 

13  0 

Bears,  per  case  . 

9  0 

10  6 

,,  stewing  . 

6  0 

0  0 

Pines,  each  . 

2  0 

6  0 

Walnuts,  Grenoble,  bag 

6  0 

7  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers. 


Azaleas,  doz . 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  ... 
Callas,  per  dozen. 

Camellias,  box  . 

Carnations,  per  bun.  ... 
Chrysanthemums — 

doz.  bunches  . 

Eucharis,  per.  doz.  ... 
Ferns— Asparagus,  bun. 
French,  doz.  bunches 
Maidenhair,  doz.  bun. 

Gardenias,  box  . 

Holly,  bunch . 

Flonesty  (seed  vessels),. 

per  bunch  . 

Lilac  (French),  bun.  ... 
Lilium  longiflorum.bun 
,,  lancifolium  ,, 

,,  auratum  ,, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  per 

doz.  bun.  . 

Marguerites,  yellovy 
per  doz.  bun. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0to6  0 
0  4  0  6 

3  0  4  0 

2  0  3  0 

0  6  3  0 


6  0 
4  0 


1  0 
5  0 
■3  6 
1  6 
1  0 


3  0 
0  0 

4  0 
3  0 
2  0 


6  0  12  0 
10  2  0 


Mignonette,  per  doz.  ... 
Mimosa  (Acacia),  per 

doz.  b,un . 

Mistletoe,  bunch . 

Narcissus,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Orchids,  Cattleya,  doz. 
,,  Odontoglossums,, 
,,  Cypripedium  in- 
signe,  per  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  zonal, 

doz.  bun . 

Poinsettias,  bun . 

Roman  Hyacinths,  bun. 
Roses,  Mermet,  per  doz. 
,,  Various,  per  bun. 

„  White  ,, 

,,  Pink  ,, 

Smilax,  per  doz.  trails 
Stephanotis,  per  doz.... 
Tuberoses,  strong,  bun. 

,,  ,,  doz. 

Violets,  per  doz.  bun  ... 
,,  Parma,  per  bun. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0to3  0 

6  0  9  0 

0  6  5  0 

3  0  4  0 

6  0  12  0 
16  2  6 

10  2  0 

6  0  8  0 
0  10  10 
0  6  10 
3  0  6  0 

0  6  16 
16  2  0 
10  2  0 
10  16 
16  3  0 

0  9  10 

0  2  0  3 

10  16 
10  2  0 


Average  iVholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  ...  4  0to8  0 

Aralias,  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 

Arbor  Wtre,  per  doz.  .n  9  0  18  O' 

Aspidistras,  per  doz.  ...  18  0  36  0 

Aucubas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  8  0 

Begonia,  per  doz .  8  0  18  0 

,,  Gloirc  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  per  doz.  8  0  24  0 
Chrysanthemum,  doz.  4  0  30  0 
Coleuses,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  5  0 

Crotons,  per.  doz.  ...  12  0  24  0 

Cyclamens,  per  doz.  ...  10  0  12  0 

Cyperus,  per  doz .  3  0  4  0 

Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  48  0 
Ericas,  per  doz .  8  0  12  0 


Euonymus,'  vars.,  doz.  ■ 
Ferns  in  var.,  per.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Lilium  longiflorum,  doz. 

,,  lancifolium  ., 
Lycopodiums,  per  doz. 
Marguerites  ., 

Orange  Trees,  each  ... 
Palms,  var.,  each 
Poinsettias,  per  doz.... 
Primulas,  per  doz. 
Pteris  tremula,  per  doz. 
,,  Wimsetti  ,, 

,.  major  .  ,, 

Solanums  ,, 


s.  d.  6.  d 
4  0  to  6  0 
4  0  30  0 
9  0  24  0 
6  0  12  0 
6  0  12'  0 
3  0  4  0 

6  0  12  0 
3  6  10  6 

3  0  20  0 
8  0  12  0 

4  0  0  0 

4  0  8  0 

4  0  8  0 

4  0  6  0 

4  0  6  0 


Average  .Wholesale  Prices.— Ferns,  Foliage,  Mess. 


Asparagus,  long,  bnch. 
,,  medium,  bunch  ... 
),  short,  per  doz.  bun. 
,,  Sprengeri.  dz.bun. 
Smilax,  long',  doz.  trails 
Maidenhair,  best,  per 

doz.  bnchs . 

Berberis,  per  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  various, 
per  doz.  bun . 


s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to  2  6 

13  16 

6  0  7  0 

9  0  18  0 

3  0  0  0 

0  0  6  0 
0  0  0  0 

9  0  12  0 


[vy  leaves,  doz.  bun  — 
Myrtle,  large  French, 

per  doz.  bun . 

,,  small  English,  per 


s.  d.  s  d 
1  6  to  0  0 

10  0  0 


Moss,  natural  green,  per 

gross  bun .  6  0  0  0 

,,  Lichen,  full  size 
boxes,  per  box  ...  10  0  0 


Pigs:  Feeding  and  Breeding. 

The  pig  is,  or  rathei-  hvas  been,  looked  upon  as  the  inferior 
animal  of'the  farm.  That  he  is  at  the  present  moment  is  very 
doubtful.  We  can  remember  tire  time  when,  with ^good  grain 
at  Is.  6d.,  and  offal  at  Is.  per  stone,  pork  at  7s.  Gd.  was 
considered  by  farmers  a  product  to  be  avoided  except  in  ease 
of  necessity.  At  the  present  time  pork  is  worth  from  0‘s.  to 
Gs.  9d.  p^r  14lb.s,  not  a  Very  serious  reduction  in  price  from 
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that  of  thirty  years  ago.  But  wliea  we  consider  the  value  of 
pork-producing  foods,  what  a  difference  we  find.  ^leals  which 
then  'cost  Id.  per  lb  can  now  be  bought  for  9d.  per  stone,  a 
reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  too  many  cases  farmers 
have  on  their  hands  quantities  of  unsaleable  corn,  which  only 
requires  grinding  to  provide  excellent  food  for  the  pigs.  Then 
there  are  enormous  quantities  of  Potatoes  which  are  damaged 
by  disease  sufficiently  to  spoil  them  for  market  purposes,  but 
are  almost  as  good  as  the  best  for  pig  food.  We  doubt  whether 
in  the  history  of  modern  farming  there  has  been  a  time  when 
good  pig  food  was  so  plentiful,  or  such  an  excellent  opening 
for  the  pig  feeder. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  folly  of  selling  well-grown, 
but  damaged  Barley  at  18s.  or  20s.  per  qr,  if  pigs  can  be  found 
to  turn  it  into  pork.  We  once  tried  an  experiment  with  a 
number  of  pigs  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  return  per  ton 
for  the  use  of  sound  Potatoes  of  small  size  and  low  quality. 
We  steamed  a  quantity  of  these  Potatoes,  and  used  with  them 
a  mixture  of  bought  Wheat  thirds,  and  home-grown  offal 
barleymeal,  charged  at  the  same  price.  After  charging  all 
labour  and  expenses,  the  balance  left  to  credit  of  the  Potatoes 
amounted  to  58s.  per  ton,  or  23s.  per  ton  more  than  they  would 
have  realised  on  rail  at  the  nearest  station.  The  price  of  pork, 
too,  was  rather  under  than  over  6d.  per  lb. 

During  the  last  few  years,  no  doubt  the  swine  fever 
restrictions  have  militated  much  against  the  extension  of  pork 
production  in  Great  Britain,  but  we  hope  that  these  restrictions, 
vexatious  as  they  are,  may  soon  be  relaxed,  as  the  object  for 
which  they  were  framed  is  fully  attained,  and  that  the  natural 
adaptability  of  this  country  for  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
swine  may  receive  fuller  recognition.  The  effect  of  swine 
fever  restrictions  has  been  chiefly  to  pre\  ent  breeding,  and  for 
several  years,  until  the  present,  young  pigs  have  been  scarce 
and  dear.  During  last  summer  they  fell  to  a  comparatively 
low  figure  ;  but  they  are  dearer  again,  and  show  every  sign  of 
another  boom.  There  is,  however,  good  encouragement  to 
breed  from  gelts  of  a  suitable  age  ;  and  we  advise  our  friends 
■to  do  so.  There  is  no  better  time  for  sows  to  farrow  than  in 
March  or  April,  and  those  mated  with  the  boar  now  would  be 
due  during  the  lacter  month. 

Many  people  consider  that  a  gelt  which  is  somewhat  fat,  or 
as  they  term  it  “nice  pork  is  notsuitablefor  breeding  purposes.” 
Well  !  If  we  wish  to  produce  animals  of  a  thriving  nature,  we 
must  breed  from  such,  and  although  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  argument  that  such  animals  do  not  I’eadily  produce 
-offspring,  we  may  at  any  rate  give  them  one  or  more  chances 
to  do  so.  In  case  of  failure,  no  harm,  but  rather  good,  has 
been  done  to  the  process  of  feeding,  and  the  use  of  the  boar  is 
not  a  ruinous  item.  Amateurs  ar«  too  easily  scared  from  pig 
feeding  by  the  cost  just  at  first,  of  the  meal  supply.  They 
may  be  buying  in  anything  but  the  cheapest  market  and  using 
far  more  of  this  costly  commodity  than  is  economically  advis¬ 
able.  Of  course,  pigs  vary  in  constitution  as  in  appetite,  and 
the  ration  on  which  one  pig  would  do  well  and  giA  e  a  profitable 
return  may  be  quite  inadequate  for  one  of  quicker  growth  and 
larger  appetite.  In  feeding  with  food  of  our  own  production, 
we  have  to  cut  according  to  our  cloth  and  the  main  object  is 
fhe  profitable  conversion  of  that  food  into  saleable  pork.  If 
we  have  a  large  quantity  of  offal  Potatoes  and  are  fortunate 
enough  to  liav^e  little  unprofitable  grain,  there  is  no  reason  for 
spending  good  money  in  purchasing  meal.  Pigs  will  feed  on 
Potatoes  with  very  little  added  meal,  though  they  may  be  a 
little  longer  in  the  process.  A  large  pig  of  300  to  400  lbs. 
weight,  will  eat  70  to  80  lbs.  of  meal  per  week  and  many  will 
■eat  more.  But  with  Potatoes,  raw  and  steamed  (ad  Jib),  the  meal 
may  be  reduced  to  20  lbs.  per  week.  Many  a  cottager’s  pig 
has  scaled  .500  lbs.  carcase  weight,  after  being  fed  on  Potatoes 
almost  entirely.  Steamed  Potatoes  are  given  morning  and 
night,  and  raw  Potatoes  at  mid-day.  The  steamed  Potatoes 
.are. well,  mashed  while  hot.  The  allowance  of  meal  is  mixed 
with  boiling  water  and  left  to  stand  for  some  hours  before 
being  mixed  with  the  hot  mashed  Potatoes,  and  then  given 
immediately  to  the  pigs. 

Many  pig  feeders  do  not  approve  of  more  than  two  meals 
per  day,  for  their  animals,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  such 
case  the  mea's  must  be  heavy  ones.  These  feeders  are  farmers 
or  their  men.  Tae  cottager’s  wife,  who  has  to  make  the  most 
of  her  food,  nrefers  to  feed  oftener,  but  gives  every  n'orsel  in  a 
cookeci  condition  and  hot.  The  one  point  in  favour  of  two 
mealsis  the  avoi  lanceof  disturbance,  for  the  lessfeeding-animals 
are  roused  from  rest,  the  better  ;  but  the  pig,  greedy  a  feeder  as 
he  is,  has  only  a  limited  capacity  of  stomach.  Is  a  term  of  12  hours 
too  long  a  time  for  the  stomach  to  go  unreplenished  1  If  the 
food  be  highly  concentrated,  perhaps  not ;  but  if  as  in  the  case 


of  the  cottagei’,  the  food  be  limited  (more  in  .quality  than 
quantity)  then  is  it;  necessary  to  feed  oftener,  and  the  virtue 
of  frequent  and  hot  meals  may  become  a  necessity. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Although  there  has  been  little  rainfall  lately,  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  still  moist  and  sticky,  and  ploughs  do  not  run 
cleanly ;  yet  we  are  inclined  now  to  tackle  all  the  arrears 
which  can  be  made  up,  for  we  notice  that  the  land  dries  much 
more  rapidly  after  being  moved,  even  though  the  ploughing 
may  have  been  done  iinder  difficulties. 

We  have  never  had  such  a  large  breadth  of  cleared  Turnip 
land  requiring  ploughing  as  is  before  us  now.  We  have  always 
made  a  point  of  keeping  the  plough  moving  as  close  as  possible 
behind  the  sheepfold  ;  but  circumstances  have  this  season  inter¬ 
vened  and  prevented  us.  Now,  however,  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  work  will  be  taken  next.  AVe  shall  plough 
with  the  ordinary  swing  plough,  and  take  a  9in  furrow  5in  deep. 

The  corn  trade  has  been  so  slow  lately  that  since  November 
little  thre.sbing  has  been  done,  and  few  waggons  ai-e  seen  on 
the  roads  witli  loads  of  grain.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  hdw- 
ever,  with  Potato  delivery.  A  considerable  quantity  is  now 
being  moved  on  to  rails,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
markets  are  strengthening;  Our  experience  shows  that  the 
Potatoes  are  keeping  fairly  well,  but  nevertheless  the  quantity 
of  sound  tubers  is  small  compared  to  the  quantity  we  have  to 
discard,  and  after  every  effort  has  been  made,  the  buyer  is 
constantly  complaining  of  bad  sorting. 

The  boom  in  Northern  Star,  &c.,  has  had  a  lull,  or  rather 
it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  boom  of  Eldorado.  Next  year’s 
crop  of  tills  Potato  for  November  delivery  has  lately  been 
booked  at  40s.  per  pound.  AVithin  a  week  the  demand  has  been 
such  that  the  price  has  risen  to  50s.,  and  now  to  60s.,  with 
every  likelihood  of  going  to  100s.  A^eritably,  wonders  never 
cease !  . 

The  fat  stock  markets  are  over,  and  our  local  ones  have  been 
most  successful.  The  quality  of  the  animals  has  been  of  all¬ 
round  excellence,  the  numbers  large,  and  prices  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  of  the  best  beef  made  7jd.  per  pound,  and 
pork  sold  well.  Six  shillings  for  141b  was  easily  obtained  for 
the  largest  pigs  up  to  6001b  dead  weight. 

Alany  gates  between  fields  are  of  no  use  during  winter,  and 
are  better  brought  home  and  put  in  a  shed.  If  they  are  dry 
enough  they  may  be  painted  ready  for  rehanging  when 
required.  Black  varnish  is  a  good  substitute  for  paint,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  during  wet  weather,  and  find  occiipation  for 
otherwise  idle  hands. 


The  Potato  Boom. 

Some  further  remarkable  prices  have  been  realised  for  a  few 
pounds  of  Potatoes.  On  December  11,  at  the  Lincoln  market, 
a  local  firm  disposed  of  71b  of  Eldorado  Potatoes  for  £700,  or 
at  tbe  rate  of  £224,000  per  ton.  The  purcha.ser  afterwards 
resold  part  at  £150  per  j^ound,  which  is  more  than  double  their 
weight  in  gold. 

The  Manurial  Experiments  at  Alfreton. 

Professor  Blackshaw,  of  the  Alidland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Institute,  has  just  concluded  interesting  manurial  tests  at  the 
Shirland  Lodge  Farm,  near  Alfreton.  The  tests  tvere  made  to 
determine  the  value  of  artificial  and  farmyard  manures  in  the 
growth  of  Swede  Turnips,  and  which  was  the  most  economical 
and  productive  for  the  farmer.  In  no  way  have  the  experi¬ 
ments  been  carried  out  tu  disparage  the  use  of  farmyard 
manure,  but  to  enable  the  farmer  to  be  progressive,  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  economise.  In  all  thirteen  plots 
were  experimented  upon,  and  it  is  clear  from  two  instances 
where  no  manure  of  any  description  was  applied  that  crops 
must  have  a  fertiliser,  and  some  forcing  power.  The  plots 
covered  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  and  the  plot  which  was 
dressed  with  4cwts  of  superphosphate  produced  fourteen  tons 
17cwts  161bs  of  Turnips  per  acre.  The  plot  dressed  with 
Ifcwts  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  Icwts  of  superpliosphate  produced 
19  tons  5cwts  per  acre,  while  with  an  equal  quantity  of  these 
elements  and  2cwts  of  kainit  only  18  tons  IScwts  2qrs  81bs  per 
acre  were  produced,  thus  showing  apparently  that  kainit  was 
of  no  value  at  all.  A  double  quantity  of  these  ingredients 
raised  22  tons  3cwts  2qrs  81b  per  acre,  which  again  propor¬ 
tionately  proves  the  uselessness  of  kainit  on  the  experimental 
land.  Fifteen  loads  of  farmyard  mantire  produced  16  tons 
19cwts  per  acre,  while  ten  loads  i^i’oduced  about  Icwt  per  acre 
less.  The  same  quantity  with  assortments  of  artificial  manures 
increased  the  production  by  as  much  as  four  and  five  tons  per 
acre.  E.stimating  the  cost  of  tbe  various  manures  on  the  plots, 
tbe  plot  containing  superphosphate  alone  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  economical,  and  the  most  productive,  proportionately 
speaking.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  to  be  clear  that 
farmyard  manure  is  still  a  serious  ilv'’!  to  the  artificial 
dressing. 
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Dickson  & 
Robinson, 


The  King's 
Seedsmen, 


Manchester. 


Our 

New  Catalogue 

Has  been  posted  to  ail 
Customers. 


Best  Plants. 
Best  Varieties. 
Moderate  Price. 


KEYNES’  ROSES. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  SALISBURY. 


All  Leading  Sorts. 

Bushes  and  Fan>trained  for  Walls. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


THOMAS  mVERS  A  SON. 

SAV7BRIDGEW0RTH.  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 

No.  1227.— VoL.  XLVIL,  TiiT»rD  gEKlES. 


✓-CLIBRAKS-n 

NEW  SINGLE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUR  List  of  the  above  for  1904,  together 
with  the  choicest  New  Varieties  of 
other  classes  from  all  sources,  will  be  ready 
early  in  January. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 

CLIBRANS 

GENERAL  LIST  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Extending  to  58  Pages,  and  containing  the 
finest  selection  of  varieties  in  every  section, 
fully  described  and  priced,  together  with 
index,  is  now  ready. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  Application. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


GRAPE  VINES  in  POTS 

Extra  Strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


Hew  Chrisaithemums. 


See  Special  Novelty  List — now  ready, 

A’so  general  Catalogue,  both  post  free  on  application. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices.^ 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER  AND  SONS, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

RIYEHS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
R05ES,  VINES, 
FIQS,  ORANGES, 

ANn 

Orchard  “House  Trees. 

▲  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  &  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQUE, 
Post  Free.  3d. 


Thousands  of  strong  healthy  plants,  specially 
prepared  for  Exhibition,  in  all  th^  leading  varieties, 
from  4s.  per  dozen,  ready  in  February. 


NORMAN  DAYIS, 

Chrysanthemum  Nurseries, 

FRAMFIELB,  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


Dicksons 

^  HARDILY  -  GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

and  all  other 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 

^  ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  unequalled  for 
‘  QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’  St  ‘  EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 
Nurseries  300  Acres.  _  > 

Chester 


The  garden  manual  :  for  the  Cultivation 

and  Operations  required  for  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  HcrtieulUrs.  REVISED 
Edition  now  ready.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  1/6-,  post 
free,  1/9.  *,*  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold.— 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

NCE  more  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  by  the 
hind  and  willing  aid  of  those 
qualified,  an  up-to-date  selection 
Chrysanthemums  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale  than  in  some 
years  past.  No  less  than  forty  persons 
are  taking  part  in  this  election,  every 
one  of  them  exhibitors  of  the  present  year. 
If  this  note  should  catch  the  eye  of  any  person 
who  has  in  the  past  kindly  assisted  in  this 
audit,  and  who  is  not  now  an  exhibitor,  he  will 
readily  understand  why  I  did  not  include  him. 
From  numerous  letters  received,  some  a  long 
time  before  the  time  to  issue  invitations,  asking 
when  the  audit  was  to  take  place,  and  hoping 
it  would,  I  am  convinced  that  Chrysanthemum 
cultivators  generally  appreciate  this  yearly 
analysis. 

To  make  the  selected  list  of  varieties  more 
comprehensive  and  useful,  I  have  added,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  colour  of  each;  as  those 
who  are  not  conversant  with  the  varieties,  and 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  leading 
shows,  desire  such  information  in  making  a 
selection  of  varieties  for  the  coming  season  in 
as  concise  a  manner  as  possible.  If  some 
persons  should  think  the  colour  descriptions 
hardly  sufficient  in  some  varieties,  he  will 
understand  that  brevity  has  been  the  main 
object  in  thart  particular. 

Mainly  in  the  past  the  balloted  lists  have 
been  confined  to  Japanese  and  incurved 
varieties.  This  time,  to  make  the  selection 
more  useful  to  that  body  of  cultivators  who 
desire  Chrysanthemums,  but  not  in  au  exhi¬ 
bition  sense,  I  have  attached  selections  of 
other  sections,  such  as  decorative  varieties, 
single-flowered  and  pompon  kinds,  so  that 
such  cultivators  in  ever  so  small  a  manner 
canuot  say  that  this  yearly  audit  is  confined 


r)EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
^  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THB  BDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  B.C.,  aud  to  no  other  persou  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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to  the  exhibitor  alone  I  am  positive  that  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  Chrysanthemums  in  a  decorative  sense — small  blooms 
— are  distinctly  on  the  increase.  For  this  reason  I  am  sure 
the  Jiiurnal  of  Hortimiture  will  open  its  pages  for  the  benefit 
of  those  enthusiasts. 

As  showing  the  decline  in  the  incurved  section,  but 
twenty-three  persons — a  trifle  over  half — sent  in  returns  for 
this  type.  This  fact  may  not  be  pleasant  reading  to  those 
who  are  so  enthusiastic  over  the  incurved  flower,  but  it  is 
a  distinct  proof  of  how’  their  value  is  regarded  as  compared 
to  the  more  showy  Japanese  varieties. 

Notes  on  the  Japanese  section. — To  obtain  fifty  of  the 
best  varieties  no  few’er  than  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
names  are  given,  w’hich  is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  wide  range 
of  o))inion  held  by  the  forty  electors.  Although  it  is  a  large 
number  it  does  not  cover  quite  so  wide  a  range  in  propoi’- 
tion  as  last  year,  when  twenty-seven  voters  named  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  sorts.  Again,  the  year  before  six¬ 
teen  voters  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  varieties.  For 
the  year  1900  in  obtaining  a  list  of  sixty  varieties  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  names  were  given  by  the  thirty- 
three  persons  who  took  part.  This  time  I  only  give  thb 
names  of  those  varieties  that  obtain  five  votes,  thinking 
no  good  purpose  would  be  seryed  by  adding  all. 

As  in  last  year  W.  R.  Church  heads  the  list  with  a  full 
number  of  votes,  showing  what  exhibitors  generally  think 
of  this  variety,  which  is  a  distinct  compliment  to  our  Austra¬ 
lian  friends.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  one  variety 
only  should  receive  the  full  complement  of  votes  and  not  one 
variety  that  has  thirty-nine.  Mrs.  Barkley  _and  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham  tie  for  second  place,  both  good  types  of  Japanese 
flowers.  These  two  maintain  their  position  in  a  steadfast' 
manner.  As  was  to  be  expected,  F.  S.  Vallis  has  this  season 
taken  a  strong  lead  ;  from  nineteen  votes  last  year  it  has 
now  secured  thirty-seven,  a  position  it  richly  deserves. 
By  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  “  Vallis  ”  year.  Its  co-partnei-,  Madame  P. 
Radaelli,  has  been  exhibited  remarkably  well,  and  secures 
a  prominent  position.  No  fewer  than  four  varieties  tie  for 
the  third  place.  No  one  will  dispute  the  good  quality  of 
either,  all  combine  the  points  that  go  to  make  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  pooular,  viz.,  size,  form,  colour,  and 
general  quality,  without  the  slightest  tendency  to 
coai’seness. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  following  five  varieties 
which  receive  an  equal  share  of  votes.  One  and  all  are 
desirable  types,  especially  Bessie  Godfrey  and  Miss  E. 
Fulton.  The  former  has  well  maintained  the  high  position 
it  won  last  season,  while  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  types  of  an  incurved  Japanese  bloom. 

Australie  has  dropped  from  the  second  place  of  the  last 
two  years  to  the  sixth  in  the  present  list.  Even  its  best 
adherents  must  admit  it  has  had  a  good  innings.  That 
charming  white  flowered  variety,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  exhibits  a 
similar  weakening,  falling  to  the  eighth  position.  Nellie 
Pockett  has  fallen  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  place,  while 
Miss  Alice  Byron  has  shared  a  very  similar  fate  if  not  quite 
so  decisive,  perhaps.  Godfrey’s  Pride  has  doubled  its 
number  of  votes,  which  speaks  for  itself.  Florence  Moly- 
neux  has  dropped  from  the  second  position  last  year  to  the 
twelfth  this,  an  ominous  sign  for  this  English  raised  variety. 
Mens.  Chenon  de  Leche  is  dwindling  in  the  support  it 
receives.  In  the  list  of  1901  it  was  equal  with  the 
highest ;  last  year  it  dropped  to  the  fourth  place,  while  this 
season  it  sinks  nine  votes  deeper. 

Le  Grand  Dragon  just  succeeds  in  its  inclusion  in  the 
fifty  selected,  while  last  year  it  was  but  seven  votes  from 
the  top  ;  the  year  before  it  was  equal  with  four  others  for 
the  premier  place.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Mildred 
Ware  has  progressed  as  well  as  its  friends  could  have 
wished,  it  only  gets  within  the  select  list  by  one  vote.  An 
almost  similar  remark  applies  to  Edwin  Molyneux.  This 
still  grand  variety  in  some  hands  has  lived  long,  .much 
longer  than  any  other  variety,  and  has  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is  now  but  natural  to  think,  like  all  others,  it  has 
in  a  general  way  seen  its  best  days.  It  does  seem  strange, 
too,  to  think  that  from  the  many  thousands  of  seedlings 
from  it  not  one  is  like  it  in  colour.  C.  J.  Warren,  Calvat’s 
’99,  Loveliness,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thornycroft,  and  Mrs.  Coorabes 
have  quite  fallen  out  of  favour — the  latter  this  time  obtained 
but  five  votes.  Queen  Alexandra  but  eight.  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford  and  Ben  Wells  but  eight,  Viviand  Morel,  Lady  Hanham 
ami  Edith  Tabor  are  distinctly  low.  Charles  Davis.  Mutual 

lend,  and  Henry  Barnes  each  receive  three  votes.  The 


once  popular  Phoebus,  Simplicity.  Madame  P.  Rivoire,  and 
Graphic  are  only  named  twice.  While  Madame  A.  Chatin, 
Godfre.v’s  Masterpiece,  Swanley  Giant,  Mons.  Hoste,  W.  H. 
Lees,  hlva  Knowles,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  and  fifty-three  others 
have  but  oae  solitary  supporter. 


Votes  for  the  Best  Fiety  .Tap,4NEse. 


40  W.  D.  Church,  rosy  crimson, 
bronze  reverse 

38  3Irs.  Barkley,  rosy  mauve 
38  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  silvery 
mauve,  shaded  rose 
57  F.  8.  Vallis,  canary  yellow 
37  Madame  Paolo  Badaelli,  rose 
and  white 

36  Sensation,  rich  orange,  shaded 
bronze 

36  Mafeking  Hero,  deep  bronze 
36  Mrs;  Mease,  primrose 
36  Lord  Ludlow,  golden  amber, 
edged  red 

35  General  ■  Hutton,  shaded, 
bronzy  red 

35  J..R..  Fpton,  golden  yellow 
35  Miss.  E.  Fulton,_  white 
35  Bessie  (lodfrcy,  canary  yellow 
35  Madame  Carnot,  pure  white 
34  Australie,  rosy  amaranth, 
silvery  reverse 

34  Ethel  Fitzroy,  orange  amber, 
shaded  crimson 
34  IMrs.  Greenfield,  rich  yellow 
53  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  orange 
yellow 

33  Mo'ns.  Louis  Rcmy,  chrome 
vellow 

33  Madame  Herrewege,  pure 
white 

33  Marquise  V.  Venosta.  reddish 
purple 

32  ]\rrs.  .T.  Lewis,  white 
31  MatthewSmitlngoldenyellow, 
Hushed  crimson 
31  Mrs.  .T.  Bryant,  rosy  lilac 
30  Kimberley  golden  yellow 
30  Guy  Hamilton,  white 
30  Miss  Kellie  Fockott,  pearly 
white 

30  iMiss  Alice  Byron,  white 
28  George  Lawrence,  golden 
bronze 

28  Godfrey’s  Pride,  reddish  car¬ 
mine  crimson 

27  Florence  Molyneux.  white 
27  T.  Carrington,  rich  carmine 
rose 

27  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  ivory 
white 

26  Mons.  Chenon  do  Lechd,  rosy 
buff,  shaded  yellow 
25  Henry  Btowc,  blush  pink, 
shaded  mauve  and  white 
25  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  pearly  white 
25  Mrs.  E.  Hummel,  pinky  white, 
shaded  yellow  in  centre- 
23  Calvat’s  Sun,  canary  yellow 
21  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  deep 
canary  yellow 

21  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  deep  yellow 
21  iMadame  Gustave  Henry,  white 
19  Madame  Waldeck  Rousseau, 
chocolate  crimson,  bronze 
reverse 

19  Charles  Longley,  deep  rosy 
purple 

18  IMadamc' Nagelmackcr,  white 
18-  Mrs.  T.  W.  Rockett,  deep 
canary  yellow 

18  Lily  Mountford,  bhusli  pink 
18  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  golden 
orange  and  fawm 

18  Edwin  Molyneux,  rich  crim¬ 
son,  reverse  gold 


18  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis.  crimso;  , 
shaded  apricot  yellow 

17  31  ■iss  3Iildred  Ware,  deep  rosy 
cerise 

17  Le  Grand  Dragon,  orange 
yellow,  lined  red  ‘ 
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16  3Irs.  J.  C.  Neville,  white 
16  Henry  Perkins,  reddish  crin;- 
son  on  yellow  ground 
15  3Irs.  J.  J.  Thornycroft,  apricot.  ‘ 
Hushed  orange 

15  Dorothy  Pywell,  creamy  whib- 
14  Rev.  W.  Milks,  deep  rose 
13  G.  ,J.  Warren,  canary  yellow 
13  Princess  de  Brancova,  while 
12  3Irs.  Robert  Darby,  purplo 
amaranth 

12  Lovelines.s,  canary  yellow 
11  Calvat’s  ’£9,  pearly  fnauve 
10  W.  Duckham,  jialc  mauve 
10  3Iiss  Olive  ililler,  pink 
10  Nellie  Bean,  lavender  pink 
9  George  Penford,  crimson 
scarlet 

9  Godfrey’s  King,  reddish  crim¬ 
son,  golden  reverse 
8  Queen  Alexandra,  rosy  salmon 
bGff 

8  Henry  Weeks,  crimson  chest-, 
nut 

8  3Iary  Inglis,  terra  cotta  on  a 
fawn  ground 

8  3[ermaid,  white,  Hushed  rose. 

8  3Iadame  G.  Debric,  31almaiscn 
pink 

7  3IifS  Lucy  Evans,  heliotrope- 
pink 

7  Imrd  Salisbur}’,  yellow,  suf 
fused  crimson 

7  Lady  3Iary  Conyers,  rosy  jiink,, . 

silverrever.se..  . 

7  Ben  Wells,  blush  white 
7  Pride  of  Madford,  crimson 
cerifec 

7  Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  dcci> 
crimson 

6  George  3Iileham,  deep  rich 
crimson 

6  General  Buller,  bronze  amber 
6  C.  Penford,  reddish  crimson, 
buff  reverse 

6  S.  T.  Wright,  velvety  crimson 
6  Edith  Tabor,  canary  yellow 
6  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  rosy  red 
5  Princess  A.  de  Monaco,  white 
5  Donald  McLeod,  apricot 
yellow,  shaded  crimson 
5  Lady  Hanham,  golden  rosy 
cerise 

5  The  Princess,  creamy  white 
5  Viviand  Morel,  deep  mauve 
5  Mrs.  S.  Fryctt,  deep  carmine 
5  Florence  Penford,  lemon 
yellow,  chrome  reverse 
5  Airs.  Coombes,  deep  rosy  Hcsh 
pink 

5  Madame  Louis  Remy,  white 
5  Exmouth  Crimson,  crimson 
5  Emily  Towers,  rose,  shadetl 


white 

5  Alfriston,  crimson  puiq  le 
List  of  Electors. 


3Ir.  Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames 

Mr.  G.  Foster,  Glcndanagh  Gardens,  Teignmouth 

3fr.  .T.  Lock,  (.iatlands  Lodge,  AVeybridge 

3Ir.  W.  Barnes,  P>car  Wood,  Wokingham 

Mr.  W.  Higgs,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcbam 

3Ir,  C.  Beckett,  Chiltern  Lodge,  flungerford 

3Ir.  R.  Kenyon,  3Ionkhams,  Woodford,  Plsscx 

Mr.  (i.  Haigh,  Hightield,  Woolton,  Liverpool 

3Ir.  Cole,  Swallowfiold  Park.  Reading 

Mr.  A.  Jefieries,  3Ioor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex 

3Ir.  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  N.B. 

3Ir.  W.  Nicholson,  Strathallan  Castle,  IMaehaney,  N.B. 
31r.T.  Lunt,  Keir  tJurdens,  Dunblane,  N.B. 
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jMr.  (i.  E.  Tlioinas,  StucEey  Ri  y.il,  Ri|  on 

ZVlr.  G.  Williams,  Duncombc  Park,  lli'linslcy 

iSIr.  McPherson,  Londcsbqrough  I‘ark,  Market  Wcig’.it  >n 

Mr.  Eolkard,  Sherriif  Hutton,  York 

IVIr,  A.  Chandler,  Coton  House,  Rugby 

IMr.  T.  Whittell,  Rushemere,  Essex 

Mr.  .T.  Hunt,  Ashtcad  Park,  Epsom 

;Mr.  W.  Mease,  Downside,  Lcatherhcad 

Mr.  C.  .Tones,  Spital  Old  Hall.  Birkenhead 

.Mr.  .T.  Preece,  Warley  Place,  Brentwood 

Mr.  T.  Young,  Otterspool  House,  Liverpool 

Mr.  D.  Cavannagh,  St.  Edwards,  Murraj'ficld,  Edinburgh 

Mr.  G.  Hewitt,  Ilcydon  Grove,  Epping 

IMr.  W.  Neville,  Cornstilcs,  Twyford,  Winchester 

Mr.  .T.  Wasley,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke 

Mr.  Ba.stin,  Buseot  Park,  Farinedon 

jNIr.  (roodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 

Mr.  Bible,  Draycot  Park,  Chippenham,  Wilts 

Mr.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Carditi' 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch,  Reigatc 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  Grantully,  West  Hartlepool 

Mr.  A.  Creek,  The  Chantry,  Ipswich 

Mr.  L.  Dawes,  Hambledon,  Hants 

Mr.  .1.  Brooks,  Brandon  Hall,  Coventry 

Ml’.  ETorard,  Holgate  Lodge,  York 

]\Ir.  H.  A.  Allen,  Pentwyn,  Albert  Crescent,  Penarth 

IMr  G.  Hall,  iMelchct  Court,  Romsoy 

Notes  on  the  Incurved  Section. 

To  obtain  thirty-six  varieties  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
names  are  given  as  compared  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
last  year,  and  ninety-eight  the  year  before,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  wide  range  of  variety  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the 
electors.  Speaking  generally,  the  selection  from  present 
day  varieties  is  a  good  one.  The  sorts  that  did  duty  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  since  are  quite  obsolete  from  the 
present  selection.  The  present  list  does  not  contain  a 
single  variety  that  was  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
exhibition  room  ten  years  since.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
proof  of  how  the  constitution  of  varieties  decays,  some  much 
more  quickly  than  others.  With  but  a  few  exceptions  the 
jiresent  list  of  three  dozen  varieties  are  really  good  types 
of  the  incurved  section ;  they  may  not  possess,  perhaps,  all 
the  characteristics  that  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  hard 
and  fast  florist  of  twenty  years  past.  In  those  days  where 
one  variety  was  introduced  as  a  seedling  we  have  now 
twenty,  and  the  bulk  of  them  obtained  by  intercrossing  with 
Japanese  varieties  with  a  view  to  improve  the  colour  which 
in  the  incurving  section  is  admittedly  not  so  bright  as  in 
the  Japanese.  This  intercrossing  then  of  two  types  or 
sections  cannot  but  affect  form  and  contour  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree.  What  we  now  gain  in  size  we  lose  in  forma¬ 
tion.  The  globular  shape  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  in  new 
sorts  as  it  was.  It  cannot  be  said  either  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  present  day  varieties  is  at  all  equal  to  those  raised 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  since.  The  oldest  variety, 
James  Agate,  in  the  present  selection  does  not  date  further 
back  than  1894  ;  C.  H.  Curtis  was  introduced  a  year  later, 
whereas  the  first  of  the  Queen  family  dates  back  as  far 
as  1847. 

As  for  several  years  past  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Iluchess  of 
Fife  have  headed  the  poll,  they  still  retain  that  position  in 
company  with  Lady  Isobel  and  lalene.  Frank  Hammond 
still  maintains  the  place  high  up  in  the  list  which  its  quality 
entitles  it.  Hanwell  Glory  and  Miss  Nellie  Southam  still 
are  not  deposed.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  has  fallen  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  place  in  the  list.  Last  year  four  members 
of  the  Queen  family  found  places  in  the  thirty-s'x  ;  this 
year  there  is  not  one.  John  Lambert,  Lord  Alcester, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Golden  Empress  receive  respectively 
eight,  seven,  six,  and  five  votes  from  a  possible  twenty- 
three,  which  is  a  distinct  proof  of  the  wanp  in  popularity 
of  this  section.  Not  one  member  of  the  Princess  family  is 
to  be  found  with  more  than  four  votes,  the  type.  Princess 
of  Wales,  receiving  but  three no  less  than  thirty-five 
obtain  but  a  solitary  supporter.  President  Bevan  is  one  of 
these,  which  is  a  plain  proof  what  electors  think  of  the 
varietJ^  I  always  maintained  it  should  be  classed  with  the 
incurving  Japanese  section.  A  few  more  eliminations  of 
this  kind  would  do  much  towards  raising  the  standard  of 
the  incurved  section.  Mdlle.  Laurence  Zede  has  at  last  dis- 
anpeared  from  the  list,  and  so  have  all  the  members  of  the 
Bundle  family.  Prince  Alfred  and  Lord  Wolseley  have  at 
last  vanished,  having  done  service  for  thirty  and  twenty 
years  respectively.  Princess  Teck  and  her  numerous  sports 
are  never  heard  of  now,  although  in  the  eighties  they  could 
not  be  done  without.  There  is  no  doubt  the  decline  in  the 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  is  largely  due  to  ill  selection. 


imperfect  representation  of  varieties,  and  their  inability  to 
cope  generally  in  decorative  value  with  their  more  showy 
compeers — the  .Tapanese  kinds. 


Votes  for  the  Best 
23  C.  H.  tTirtis,  rich  yellow 
23  Duchess  of  Fife,  white,  shaded 
blush 

T3  Lady  Isobel,  lavender  blush 
23  lalene.  rosy  violet 
22  Frank  Haininond,  rosy  bronze, 
yellow  centre 

22  Miss  Nellie  Southam,  deep 
rose.  i)urple 

22  Hanwell  Glory,  deep  bright 
hronzo 

22  IMrs.  H.  .T.  .lones,  white,  tinted 
rose 

20  Ma  Perfection,  pure  white 
20  IMrs.  F.  .ludson,  white 
19  IMadame  Ferlat,  white 
19  Topaze  Orientale,  pah'  jmllow 
19  Charles  Blick,  rosy  violet  on  a 
white  ground 

19  'William  Higgs,  golden  buff 
18  Ral])h  Hatton,  purple  lilac 
18  Fred  Palmer,  blush  pink 
17  IMrs.  C.  Crooks,  white 
17  Globe  d’Or,  yellow,  tinted 
bronze 

17  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  soft  lilac 
pink,  lined  white 
17  Peail  Palace,  white  .-haded 
jiink 

15  Nellie  8.  Threlfall,  white 
15  George Lock.chestnutcrimson 
15  Miss  E.  Seward,  deep  yellow, 
lined  reddish,  brown 
15  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  rosy 
Iniff 

14  Robert  Potlield,  silvery  mauve 
14  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  creamy 
white 

14  .lames  Agate,  white 
13  IMiss  Annie  Hills,  silvery  liesh 
[link 
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12  I’antia  Ralli.  bronzy  bull 
11  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  lilac  ]hnk 
11  Louisa  Giles,  rich  goldi-n 
yellow 

10  General  Symonds,  orange  buff, 
shaded  bronze 

10  Miss  V.  Fo.s“ter,  silvery  violet 
10  C'ountess  of  Warwick,  white, 
tinted  purple 

10  Egyptian,  deep  velvety  red 
9  G.  W.  IMatthew,  soft  amber 
—36 

8  Mildred  Ijync,  fawn,  shaded 
bronze 

8  John  Lambert,  buff,  shaded 
rose 

8  fleorge  Haigb,  rosy  carmine 
8  Editli  Hughes,  white,  lined 
purple 

7  Pcrlc  Dauphinoisc,  yellow, 
tinted  bronze 

7  IMiss  D.  Foster,  silvery  mauve 
7  The  King,  rich  lake,  .silver 
reverse 

7  Lord  Alcester,  primrose 
6  Empress  of  India,  white 
6  Mrs.  Bernard  Hankey,  chest¬ 
nut,  suffused  red 
6  IMajor  Bonnaffon,  clear  yellow 
6  Nellie  Stevens,  carmine  rose, 
hushed  cinnamon 
6  Mrs.  Wb  Higgs,  silvery  pink 
5  Mary  Phillips,  .  rose  ba-se, 
yellow  centre 

5  Mrs.  E.  Bennett,  rosy  pink 
5  Ernest  Canncll,  deep  fawn 
5  Golden  Empress,  golden 
yellow 

5  Bonnie  Dundee,  orange  bronze 
■ietics. 


Votes  for  the  Best  Tweev 
27  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  deep  rosy 
cerise 

24  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  crimson, 
shaded  apricot  yellow 
22  Henry  Perkins,  reddish  crim¬ 
son  on  yellow  ground 
19  F.  8.  Vallis,  canary  yellow 
19  George  Penford,  crimson 
scarlet 

16  Miss  Olive  Miller,  jiink 
14  Lady  Couzens.  rosy  jiiiik, silver 
reverse 

11  Bessie  Godfrey,  canary 
yellow 

10  Lady  Cranston,  white,  llmhcd 
rose 

10  Gt'orge  Milebam,  deep  rich 
crimson 

10  W.  Duckhain,  pale  mauve 
9  IMrs.  .1.  Dunn,  white 
—12 
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New  J.U'.vxese  of  1902-1903. 

8  ^laud  du  Cros,  pale  straw, 
yello\v  in  the  centre 
8  Alfriston,  crimson  i)urplc 
8  Lord  Hopetoun,  crimson 
7  Donald  McLeod,  apricot  yel¬ 
low,  shaded  crimson 
7  Mrs.  A.R.  Knight,  rich'orange 
yellow 

7  J.  il.  8ilsbury,  bright  terra¬ 
cotta,  suffu.sed  yellow  . 

6  Captain  Percy  Scott,  deejj 
yellow 

5  Florence  Penford,  lemon  yel¬ 
low,  chrome  reverse 
5  IMiss  Stopford,  whife 
5  Countess  of  Arran,  creamy 
buff,  shaded  pink 
5  Beauty  of  Leigh,  buttcrcu]) 
yellow 

5  Mary  Inglis,  terra-cotta,  on 
fawn  ground 


Notes  on  the  New  Japanese  Varieties. 

The  interest  taken  nowadays  in  the  introduction  of  new 
and  desirable  varieties  is  so  keen  that  I  thought  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  years  it  would  be  wise  To  again  add  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  audit.  To  obtain  a  selection  of  twelve  varieties 
no  fewer  than  seven,  dozen  names  are  given,  which  is  a 
jn-oof  of  the  wide  range  of  observation  taken  by  the  electors. 
No  one  will  say  but  that  the  first  twelve  is  made  up  with  an 
extremely  fine  collection  of  novelties,  embracing  a.  wide 
range  of  colour  and  maintaining  the  desired  form  of  floAver 
as  well  as  petal.  Several  varieties  just  miss  the  distinction 
by  a  narrow'  margin  of  votes,  although  they  possess  all  the 
qualities  desirable.  In  many  of  these  instances  it  is  purely 
a  question  of  want  of  opportunity  to  be  seen  nioie  ^vldely. 
As  they will  be  in  the  hands  of  so  many  capable  cultivators 
during  the. next  season  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  their  mark 
in  1904.  Miss  Mildred  Ware  easily  secures  the  leading 
place  with  tw'enty-seven  votes ;  the  smallness  of  this 
number  is  explained  by  so  many  electors  not  wishing  to 
take  part  in  this  part  of  the  audit  owing  to  a  want  of 
opportunity  to  see  the  various  new  varieties— ^  commend¬ 
able  desire"^  too.  That  charming  variety,  Mrs.  F.  VV .  Vallis, 
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occiuiies  a  position — second — quite  in  keeping  with  its 
quality ;  no  doubt  it  will  depose  the  previously  named 
variety  after  another  season’s  trial.  Lady  Cranston, 
although  coming  out  late  in  the  season,  was  sufhciently  seen 
to  wan’ant  its  inclusion  in  the  best  twelve.  That  lovely 
white,  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  obtains  the  coveted  position  which  is 
just  missed  by  Maud  du  Cros,  a  variety  that  has  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  admired.  J.  H.  Silsbury  and  Beauty  of  Leigh 
also  suffer  in  that  way.  No  fewer  than  thirty-one  varieties 
are  named  but  once,  thirteen  receive  two  votes,  twelve 
three.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a 
distinct  shortage  of  what  are  known  as  new  and  desirable 
kinds  outside  of  the  select  few  as  compared  to  some  years. 
Raisers  and  cultivators  exercise  a  greater  supervision  than 
formerly.  A  variety  to  make  headway  must  have  distinct 
points  of  excellence.  A  greater  tendency  to  quality  instead 
of  mere  size  characterises  the  bulk  of  new  kinds  in  any 
section. — Edwin  Molyneux. 

Thirty  Single  Flowering  Varieties. 

Earlswood  Glory,  pure  white  ;  Earlswood  Beauty,  prim¬ 
rose  ;  Edith  Pagram,  rich  pink  ■,  Captain  Allsop,  rich  yellow. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Forbes,  rich  purple  maroon  ;  Felix,  terra¬ 
cotta  ;  The  Bride,  pure  white  ;  Elsie  Neville,  crimson,  terra¬ 
cotta  ;  Kate  Williams,  yellow. 

Jane,  pure  white;  Lady  Windsor,  deep  lilac;  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  blush  white ;  Miss  Annie  Holden,  pale 
yellow  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  ceriSe^  pink. 

Purity,  pure  white  ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Remfrey,  crimson 
maroon ;  Oceana,  peach  blush ;  Sir  Geo.  Bullough,  deep 
yellow  ;  Star  of  Honour,  white,  cream  centre. 

Ewan  Cameron,  blush  white  ;  Thomas  Suter,  white, 
yellow  disc  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  flesh  colour,  white  ring  at 
disc  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Herbert,  pure  white. 

kramfield  Beauty,  deep  rich  velvety  crimson;  Miss  A. 
Edwards,  white,  flushed  rose  ;  Glorious,  rose,  base  of  petals 
white  ;  Belle  of  Weybridge,  rich  chestnut  crimson ;  F.  W. 
Smith,  rich  glowing  pink ;  Josephine  H.  Stallard,  crimson 
red  ;  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,  lilac. 

Taventy-four  Pompon  Varieties. 

William  Westlake,  golden  yellow;  Rosinante,  blush 
lose,  Mrs.  Bateman,  orange  brown;  Mr.  Sabey,  bright 
golden  yellow ;  Nelly  Rainford,  buff ;  Mdlle.  Elise-  Dordan, 
silvery  pink. 

Madame  Marthe,  pure  white  ;  Golden  Madame  Marthe, 
golden  yellow;  La  Piirete,  white;  Comte  de  Morny, 
purple ;  Black  Douglas,  dark  crimson ;  Pygmalion,  deep 
rose. 

President,  dark  rosy  crimson;  Marabout,  blush;  Tous- 
saint  Maurisot.  rosy  lilac  ;  St.  Michael,  bright  gold  ;  Lizzie 
Holmes,  canary  yellow,  tipped  rose. 

Adele  Prizette,  rosy  lilac  ;  Prince  Victor,  dark  maroon  ; 

edged  gold  ;  Klondike,  bright  yellow  ; 
Miss  Ada  Williams,  white  shaded  blush  ;  William  Kennedy 
crimson ;  Gallia,  clear  soft  pink. 

Eighteen  Anemone-pompon  Varieties. 

Aglaia,  blush  white;  Antonins,  bright  yellow;  Madame 
Montels,  white,  yellow  centre  ;  Madame  Chalonge,  blush, 
tipped  sulphur ;  Marie  Stuart,  blush,  sulphur  centre  ;  Reine 
des  Anemones,  pure  white,  late. 

Bessie  Flight,  rosy  lilac  ;  Briolis,  rosy  blush  ;  Emily 
Kowbottom,  white;  Jean  Hatchette,  white,  pale  yellow 
centre. 

Grace  Darling,  blush  ;  Calliope,  ruby  red  ;  Marguerite 
de  Loi,  blush,  yellow  centre  ;  Mr.  Astie,  golden  yellow  ; 
Meteor,  crimson,  scarlet  and  gold  ;  Madame  Sentir,  pure 
whffe  ;  Magenta  King,  magenta  guard,  yellow  disc  ;  Gem 
ot  Earlswood,  citron. 

Twelve  Large  Flowered  Anemone  Varieties. 

Lady  Margaret,  pure  white  ;  Gluck,  orange  yellow ; 
Fleur  de  Marie,  white;  Acquisition,  rosy  lilac,  yellow 
centre  ,  Delamare,  creamy  white  ;  Descartes,  bright  crim¬ 
son  red. 

Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  sulphur,  tinted  blush;  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Dunn,  pure  white ;  Mdlle.  Nathalie  Brun,  cream,  tipped 
primrose  ;  M.  C.  Leboeqz,  citron  yellow,  tinted  rose ; 
1  nnce  of  Anemones,  lilac  blush  ;  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  prim¬ 
rose  yellow. 

Twelve  Japanese-Anemone  Varieties. 

W.  W.  Astor,  salmon  blush,  centre  golden  rose;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Gardner,  deep  rose,  tipped  gold  ;  Nelson,  crimson 
purple  ;  John  Bunyan.  rich  yellow  ;  Jeanne  Martz,  blush 
white,  lilac  disc  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pale  blush. 


Madame  Lawton,  white  and  rose  ;  Clara  Owen,  pale 
straw  ;  Mrs.  Bassett,  lilac  guard,  yellow  disc  ;  Marsia  Jones, 
pure  white  ;  Fabian  de  Mediana,  lilac,  purple  and  gold  ; 
Halcyon,  pure  white,  extra  large  guard  florets. 

Twenty-four  Late  Flowering  Varieties. 

W.  H.  Lincoln,  orange  yellow  ;  L.  Canning,  white  ;  Lord 
Brooke,  bronze  and  yellow  ;  Princess  Victoria,  creamy 
white  ;  Tuxedo,  terra-cotta  bronze ;  Framfield,  pink,  rich 
pink ;  Etoile  de  Feu,  brilliant  red  ;  Queen  of  the  Exe,  soft 
lilac  pink. 

Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  chestnut  bronze  ;  Niveus,  pure 
white  ;  Red  Lady  Carey,  bright  red  ;  Miss  Anna  Hartshoi'n, 
pink  and  white  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  lilac  rose,  shaded  silver ; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  terra-cotta  and  gold. 

The  Queen,  pure  white ;  Sunstone.  straw  yellow ; 
Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire,  white ;  Miss  J.  Cottee,  golden 
yellow  ;  Lady  Osborne,  soft  flesh  pink. 

Madame  Edmund  Roger,  greenish  Avhite  ;  King  of 
Plumes,  yellow  ;  Progne,  amaranth ;  Yellow  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  yellow  ;  Red  L.  Canning,  dark  red. 

- - %  - - 

Tk  “Daffodil  King"  on  Tour.— No.  12. 

{Continued  from  parje  .573.) 

Again  the  .scene  shifts — ^^tliis  time  to  New  Caledonia,  which  i.s 
a  French  convict  establishment.  The  ve.ssel  had  a  quantity  of 
coals  to  discharge  here,  which  work  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
a  week,  ,so  that  there  was  ample  time  to  see  the  sleepy  township, 
Bui^pos,  and  its  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  strangers  were  per¬ 
mitted.  The  natives  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  and  no 
prisoners  are  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  aged  men  vho  sweep  th® 
streets  in  the  mornings.  Soldiers  in  uniform  Avre  not  to  be 
seen,  but  at  a  cafe  Mr.  Barr  met  some  officers  in  civilian  dress. 
Our  narrator  says  tliere  is  Gvidently  a  good  doal  of  socrecy  Avith. 
this  establishment,  and  he  thought  it  Avould  be  well  for  the 
Australian  Government  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  French  possession. 

The  place  is  strongly  fortified,  fortifications  being  placed  on 
every  point  of  vantage,  .so  that,  should  there  ever  be  a  quarrel 
between  France  and  Australia,  the  taking  of  all  the  forts  Avould 

mean  a  very  severe  .struggle.  ^  -vt  tt  v  ■  i 

From  New  Caledonia  the  ship  sailed  for  the  New  Hebrides, 
callinof  CTi  rou/e  at  various  islands  to  discharge  cargo 
missiraarics.  Mr.  Barr  Avas  noiv  Avithin  a  feiv  hundred  miles  of 
the  Fiji  group  (Avliich  are  even  on  a  loAA’er  latitude),  Avhere  he 
had  voyaged  not  long  previously,  as  these  notes  have  shoAvn.  the 
tour  to  those  of  us  Avho  must  content  ourselves  at  home,  seems 
a  remarkable  one,  and  gains  in  interest  the  further  Ave  trace  it. 

When  off  the  island  of  Malokula,  the  passengers  Avho 
desired  to  land  and  .see  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  AAorld 
Avere  limited  to  six  persons,  as  the  natiAms  have  the  reputation 
of  being  “  man-eaters.”  The  party  applied  to  the  mission  station 
on  landinc^  for  a  guide  ;  and  the  missionary  tried  to  induce  one 
or  more  of  his  people  to  accompany  the  explorers,  but  they  one 
and  all  positively  refu.sed,  as  a  Avar  Avas  then  raging  in  the 
different  villages.  Later,  hoAvever,  after  some  further  per¬ 
suasion,  one  man  consented,  and  at  the  first  village  the  party 
Avas  greeted  by  a  sentry  armed  Avith  a  musket.  No  harm  came 
from  this  source,  and  soon  the  head-man  of  the  village  was  inter- 
vicAved,  and  successfully,  as  it  AA’puld  seem,  for  he  sent  the  sentry 
Avith  Mr.  Barr  and  his  companions.  They  ascended  to  as  nmr 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  as  possible,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be 
able  to  look  doAvn  upon  the  mass  of  burning  laA'a. 

Enterino-  a  second  village,  the  party  Avas  taken  in  hand  by 
another  convoy,  and  so  on  from  village  to  Aullage,  finding  in  most 
places  men  avIio  could  speak  English  had  been  to  Queen.sland,  at 
the  sugar  plantations.  At  the  last  village  in  the  journey  they  were 
told  that  there  Avere  some  English  traders  on  the  coast,  and 
having  requested  to  be  taken  to  them  they  found  tAvo  men  (for¬ 
tunately  for  the  latter)  avIio  belonged  to  their  own  ve.ssel,  having 
come  all  the  way  from  Sydney.  Having  refreshed  them¬ 
selves,  the  party  set  to-  Avork,  and  Avith  the  aid  of  a  native  creAv 
they  Avere  soon  back  at  the  steamer,  AA’hich  they  reached  at  tour 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  been  aAA^ay  tAA^elve.  hour.s  on  a 
journey  that  ought  only  to  have  taken  four  hours.  captain 

AA^as  greatly  rejoiced  to  welcome  them  back,  as  he  had  begun  to 

de.spair  of  their  returning.  i  i  i 

The  members  of  the  ves.sel  must  liaA'c  been  real  coral-island 
adventurers !  Much  climbing  Avas  done  on  Malokula,  and  on  one 
occa.sion  it  was  necessary  for  the  natives  to  assist.  Mr.  Barr  Ava.s 
being  hauled  and  pushed  up  a  steep  place  by  means  of  a  rope, 
when  the  head-man  of  the  village,  evidently  feeling  over¬ 
worked,  exclaimed,  “  What  for  you  bring  this  old  felloAV  man  up 
here?”  Mr.  Cheesman,  the  Melbourne  nurseryman,  Avho 
accompanied  the  veteran  on  this  tour,  Avas  Avont  to 
call  out  “  Cocoanut,”  Avlien  the  natives  procured  for  him 
green  Cocoanuts;  and  he  Avas  able  to  consume  so  many  that  one 
observant  islander  was  not  slow  to  make  an  impolite  comparison. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Notes  on  Vandas. 

V.  Parishi  is  a  d^varf,  stout  growing  species  bearing  large 
fleshy  flowers  on  erect  spikes.  In  the  type  these  are  yellowish- 
brown,  but  a  higher  coloured  variety,  V.  P.  Marriottiana  is  far 
superior.  It  likes  ample  heat  and  moisture.  V.  Roxburghi  is 
the  oldest  Vanda  in  cultivation,  the  type  species  upon  which 
the  genus  was  founded.  It  is  a  tall  growing  handsome  plant, 
bearing  towards  the  top  six  to  eight-flowered  racemes  of  sweetly 
scented  blossoms.  These  are  greenish  with  lines  and  spots  of 
‘brown  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  violet.  Fairly  large 
pots  or  baskets  suit  it  well,  and  it  does  best  in  an  intermediate 
house. 

The  beautiful  V.  Sanderiana  is  certainly  the  finest  in  the 
genus,  and  one  of  the  grandest  Orchids  in  cultivation.  In 
growth  it  resembles  V.  ccerulea,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
of  gi’eat  substance.  In  colour  they  are  rosy-pink,  with  a  peculiar 
buff  suffusion,  the  centre  area  crimson.  It  likes  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  while  growing,  must  be  well  consolidated  in 


Phalaenopsis  Mariee. 


season’s  growth,  and  that  I’equii'e  rest  afterwards;  but  this  is 
not  the  ca.se  with  Cypripedium  insigne  and  its  hybrids,  or  many 
of  them.  At  the  time  the  flowers  are  forming  in  one  set  of 
growths  another  set  is  growing,  and  to  stand  the  plants  about  in 
dry,  draughty  rooms  and  corridors,  and  yet  expect  a  good  flow'er- 
ing  return  another  season,  is  going  a  little  too  far.  Yet  this  is 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  plants  at  this  time  of  year. 

After  a  reasonable  flowering  time  the  flowers  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  as  they  will  still  last  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  the  plants, 
after  a  thorough  cleaning  and  overhauling  of  the  compost  if  this 
is  necessary,  should  be  taken  to  the  growing-  quarters  at  once. 
An  intermediate  temperature  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
is  what  this  section  likes,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  really  active 
full  supplies  of  water  may  be  given.  This  will  result  in  fine  growth, 
with  vigorous,  healthy  leaves  and  stout  flowering  crowns  If  they 
re.st  at  all  it  is  in  summer,  and  a  few  weeks’  sojourn  in  a  cool  and 
lightly  shaded  airy  frame  is  then  advisable. 

The  pre.sent  is  a  very  trying  season  for  small  growing  Orchids 
such  as  the  lonopsis  and  the  smallest  growing  of  the  Oncidiums, 
and  I  am  led  to  speak  of  these  from  seeing  some  pans  of  the 
pretty  little  O.  tetrapetalum  in  flower  recently.  There  is  so 
little  stamina  in  them,  and  our  houses,  no  matter  how  well  con¬ 
structed,  are  often  draughty,  especially  near  the  roof,  where 
such  iilants  are  u.sually  grown.  When  they  have  obtained  a 
really  good  hold  upon  the  compost  or  block  there  is  less  risk,  as 
water  can  be  safely  supplied;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  roots 
are  few  and  weak,  there  is  a  danger  of  losing  even  these  if  an 
extra  dose  of  moisture  is  given  in  dull  weather. 

These  Orchids  appear  to  me  to  relish  a  dry  and  wet  time 
every  day,  rather  than  a  wet  and  dry  sea.son  at  opposite  times 
of  the  year.  If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  them  would  be  bettor  for  being  dry,  say  from  an  hour  before 
noon  till  closing  time  in  the  evening,  when  a  light  dewing  from 
the  syringe  would  replenish  the  power  wa.sted  and  form  a  restful 
moi.st  atmosphere  around  them  for  the  night.  But  this,  of  course, 
is  impossible  in  most  cases,  and  we  must  do  our  best  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  temperature  as  even  and  regular  as  possible,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  draughts  on  the  one  hand  and  a  stuffv  heat  on  the  other. 
— H.  R.  R. 


the  former  named  is  supposed  to  bo  a  variety  only  of  the  latter, 
it  is  the  better  of  the  two,  the  pure  waxy  whiteness  of  the 
segments  being  far  superior  to  the  yellowish  tint  on  V.  tricolor. 
They  need  plenty  of  head  and  elbow  room,  ample  moisture  both 
in  the  atmospliere  and  at  the  roots  while  growing,  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature.  For  cultural  puiq^oses  V.  teres  and  V. 
Hookeriana  may  be  bracketed.  Not  every  one  has  the  conveni¬ 
ence  to  cut  them  down  and  jjlace  a  compartment  entirely  to 
them,  and  in  such  cases  they  do  fairly  well  in  the  ordinary  way, 
though  nothing  like  the  number  of  flowers  will  bo  produced. 
Although  several  species  have  been  left  out,  the  above  named 
will  make  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  collection. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

One  often  feels  sorry  for  Cypripediums  when  in  flower  and 
afterwards  at  this  time  of  year.  There  are  Orchids  that  grow  to 
flowering  time,  the  blos.soms  forming  the  apex,  as  it  were,  of  the 


autumn,  and  kept  in  an  intermediate  house  in  winter.  Small 
pots  or  baskets  are  best,  and  clean  sphagnum  and  charcoal 
suffice  for  the  compo.st.  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  arc  noble 
exhibition  plants,  easily  grown  if  given  due  attention.  Although 


Phalaenopsis  Mariae. 

This  Orchid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  the 
Sunda  Isles,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  discoverer’s  wife.  The 
flowers  (a  small  raceme  of  which  is  illustrated)  grow  in  a  lateral, 
drooping  raceme,  and  are  about  l^in  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  and  have  transverse  bans  of  chestnut  colour. 
The  lip  is,  deep  magenta  purple,  margined  with  white.  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  the  introducers. 


Cattleya  guttata  Prinzi. 


Cattleya  guttata  PrInzI. 


This  is  one  of  the  mo.st  distinctive  Cattleyas  we  have,  and  the 
markings,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  flower,  are  pleasing.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  delicate  creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  violet, 
while  the  lip  is  of  a  bright  magenta  shade.  It  is  found  in  a 
number  of  collections,  while  the  species  itself  is  well  known. 
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Insects  as  Garden  Adornments, 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  insect  life  generally  is  in  a  state 
of  repose,  rvaiting  for  the  expansion  of  the  spring  bnds.  Though 
a  few  insects  there  are  whose  liabit  it  is  to  make  appearance  on 
occasional  mild  days  during  winter,  some  moths,  for  instance,  and 
sundry  species  of  the  fly  order.  Beetles  are  nearly  all  dormant, 
yet  they  are  amongst  the  earliest  imsects  to  foretell  the  approach 
of  the  growing — often  blowing — season.  Gardeners,  however,  in 
thecour.se  of  their  operations  bring  beetles  into  view  about  this 
time.  +uming  them  over  with  the  soil,  shaking  them,  out  of 
autumn  flowers,  in  which  they  have  found  a  shelter,  and  disturb¬ 
ing  them  from  their  winter  quarters  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
Many  beetles  also,  during  their  larva  or  grub  .stage,  may  be 
found  inhabiting  solid  wood,  hollow  stems  and  roots.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  in  April  some  small  beetle  marching  about  with 
dents  upon  the  wing-cases.  These  have  been  catised  by  the 
pressure  upon  its  body,  during  the  winter  .sleep,  of  contracting 
bark,  and  come  out  all  right. 

Ladybirds,  of  which  we  have  a  number  of  .species,  two  being 
specially  familiar  to  us,  are  beetles  that  did  not  have  the  first 
half  of  their  name  from  their  ladylike  aspect,  but  because  they 
were  presumed  to  be  under  the  guardiamshii^  of  “  Our  Lady.” 
They  are  small,  but  pretty  insects,  and  of  notable  .service  to  the 
gardener,  also  sometimes  to  the  farmer,  their  favourite  food  being 
the  aphis  tribe  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  Probably  they  also  eat 
some  of  the  Acari  or  mites,  which  occasion  us  trouble  at  times. 
So  far  a.s  we  have  ob.served,  ladybirds  hybernate  under  bark, 
amongst  dry  leaves,  in  nooks  and  corners,  emerging  during  spring 
to  start  a  neAv  brood.  We  find  them,  however,  active  or  semi¬ 
active,  through  the  Avinter  months  in  houses  and  frames,  Avhere 
they  doubtless  caiDture  little  insects  that  may  be  about.  Tho 
commonest  species  is  the  two-.spotted  Coccinella  bipunctata,  the 
small  broAvn  grub,  Avhicli  is  even  more  ravenous  than  the  adult 
beetle.  Next  to  it  in  abundance  is  the  larger  C.  septempunctata, 
so-called,  but  the  number  of  spots  varies;  occasionall.y  Ave  notice 
a  specimen  that  has  none. 

Like  most  of  its  brethren,  it  exudes  a  fluid  of  an  unpleasant 
odour,  Avhich  had  repute  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  These  are 
useful,  and  not  ugly,  but  there  are  prettier  ladybirds  to  be  seen 
in  gardens,  very  serviceable.  The  eyed  ladybird  (C.  ocellata) 
is  generally  found  on  trees ;  it  has  red  wing-cases,  upon  Avhicli 
are  eighteen  black  spots,  each  encircled  by  a  yelloAv  ring.  Then 
another  species  can  boast  twcnty-tAvo  spots,  not  ahvays  countable, 
and  yet  another  species  is  sometimes  a  cream  Avhite  Avith  black 
spots  or  black  AA  ith  spots  and  streaks  of  red. 

Many  of  the  long-horned  beetles,  of  Amrious  sizes,  that  are 
active  in  the  summer  sunshine,  running  over  leaves  or  floAvers, 
and  climbing  stems,  are  living  noAV  as  fat,  muscular  grubs  under 
bark,  or  in  decaying  Avood.  Those  of  the  AA’asiA  beetle,  or  Clytus 
arietis,  AA’hite,  flat,  Avith  .small  horny  heads,  often  tumble  by 
scores  out  of  some  O’ld  garden  post  that  is  being  pulled  up  as 
useless,  because  they  and  other  insect  borers  have  reduced  it  to 
rottenness.  June  is  the  month  tO'  see  the  beetles  in  full  vigour, 
skipping  amongst  the  foliage,  and  they  certainly  have  a  AAasp- 
like  appearance,  and  go  about  in  a  fussy  style. 

The  arrangement  of  colours  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  head 
and  thorax  being  black  Avith  a  yelloAv  ring.  On  the  rich  broAvn 
of  the  Aving-ca.se.s  are  three  yelloAv  Ijands,  a  spot,  a  narroAv 
line,  and  the  tips  are  also'  yelloAv,  the  rather  long  legs  are  pale 
chestnut.  Another  lively  and  elegant  Avood  beetle  Ave  knoAv  only 
by  its  Latin  name  of  Strangolia  elongata  ;  it  is  vei-y  partial  to 
the  floAvers  of  umbelliferous  plants.  It  has  a  long  thorax  and 
tapering  AA  ing-ca.se.s ;  the  colour  is  pale  yelloAv,  chequered  Avith 
black  and  broAvn.  Under  bark  feeds  the  grub  of  the  handsome 
beetle  (yEdemera  cserulea),  of  a  greenish  blue  tint,  Avhich  has 
remarkably  stout  hind  legs,  suggesting  a  leaping  poAver,  Avhich 
the  insect  does  not  seem  to  exhibit. 

One  of  the  chafer  beetles  familiar  to  gardeners,  if  not  alAA  ays 
knoAvn  by  name,  is  the  June  bug.  Bracken  clock,  or  “  Cocker- 
bundy,'’  this  last  being  an  odd  contortion  of  the  Welsh  “Cock-y- 
bundu,”  it  is  .so  called  by  anglers,  Avho  find  it  a  good  bait. 
Its  .scientific  name  of  Phyllopertha  horticola,  tells  us  it  is  a  fi’e- 
quenter  of  gardens,  and  though  in  the  open  it  may  hide  amongst 
the  Fern  or  Bracken,  it  attacks  the  floAver  or  foliage  of  various 
plants,  and,  appearing  early,  it  sonietimes  damages  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  Avhile  expanding.  Its  destructiveness  checks  our 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  yet  it  is  a  pretty  insect,  the  head  and 
thorax  being  of  a  green  tint,  the  Aving-cases  reddish  broAvn.  The 
larva  is  also  one  of  our  foes,  .since  it  feeds  upon  the  roots  of 
grasses,  probably  those  of  the  Potato  and  other  garden  plants 
occasionally  suffer.  Larger  and  still  handsomer  is  the  Rose 
l)eetle,  another  of  the  chafers  Avhich  haunts  floAvers,  e.specially 
tho.se  of  the  PriA'^et  and  Rose,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  cause 
damage,  like  the  preceding  species. 

This  beetle  (Cetonia  aurata)  is  of  bright  golden  green, 
adorned  Avith  Avhite  streaks  on  the  Aving-cases.  ^\s  it  flies  it  pro*- 
duces  a  humming  sound,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  the  species  to 
assemble  in  parties,  Avhen  the  sun  is  shining.  It  is  curious  that 
tho  grubs  are  sociable,  too,  being  found  sometimes  by  scores 


on  decaying  trunks  or  roots.  We  once  noted  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  beetles  in  a  market-garden,  Avhich  indicated  that  tlio 
grubs  had  fed  on  something  there.  They  groAv  very  sloAvIy. 

Besides  the  troublesome  beetles,  of  Avhicli  there  are  many 
handsome  or  plain,  that  aao  must  noAv  pass  by,  avc  liaA'e  our 
friendiv  species,  that  are  AAorking  actively  for  our  benefit  a  good 
part  of  the  year.  Both  in  the  lai'Aml  and  mature  state  the  ground 
beetles  are  carnivorous.  The  black  and  muscular  larvfe  are  feeding 
noAv  underground,  seizing  a  variety  of  insects,  amongst  them  tho 
AvireAvorm  ;  they  also  eat  small  Avorms,  .so  that  it  is  Avell  not  to 
kill  them,  if  they  are  knoAvn  to  us.  Early  in  spring,  the  beetles 
are  abroad,  they  liaA-e  no  Avings,  but  are  very  agile  in  running, 
Avith  digging  poAvers,  too'.  An  abundant  garden  species  is  Carabus 
monilis,  it  has  a  copper-liued  thorax  and  metallic  green  Aving- 
cases,  Avhich  are  adorned  by  little  ridges  or  points,  Avhich  sug¬ 
gested  the  name.  The  sun  beetles,  particularly  of  the  genera 
Amara  and  Pcecilus,  hide  among.st  clods  and  stones  during 
Avi liter  ;  mostly  they  are  of  bright  colours.  It  is  considered  un¬ 
lucky  to  kill  one,  and  they  are  useful,  though  some  of  them 
are  guilty  of  attacking  ripe  StraAvberries.  Gardens  having 
grassy  spots  and  shady  nooks  may  be  found  in  summer  or 
autumn  musical  Avith  the  sounds  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers ; 
not  unpleasant  to  most  people.  One  amusing  circumstance  is 
that  the  chirp  or  call  is  not  easily  traceable  to  the  direction 
from  Avhich  it  comes.  Just  iioav  in.sects  of  this  tribe  are  mostly 
in  their  early  .stage  of  life — silent,  and  pirobably  toiqAid. 

These  insects,  the  crickets  especially,  exhibit  to  us  Nat  ire’s 
violin,  for  in  the  Avings  Ave  see  the  boAV,  string,  and  .sounding- 
board,  variations  in  the  notes  of  different  species  arising  fr-im 
the  size  or  .shape  of  the  ridge,  Avhich  is  the  boAv,  and  that  of 
the  drum  or  sounding-board.  The  elegant  great  green  grass¬ 
hopper  is  the  largest,  the  handsome.st,  if  not  the  loudest  of  our 
British  siiecies  of  the  tribe.  Leaving  coi5.ses  and  hedges  its 
chief  resorts,  this  insect  Avill  come  into  garden  precincts, 
perhaps  for  a  change  of  diet.  Though  it  is  a  feeder  on  leaves, 
the  Avilliiigness  it  sIioavs  to  eat  bits  of  raAv  beef  Avhen  in  captivity 
makes  us  surmise  it  may  .sometimes  devour  other  insects.  It 
is  full  2in  in  length,  Avith  long  antennse,  and  is  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  green  colour,  Avhich  fades  Avhen  the  in.sect  dies.  A  small 
broAvii  species  of  grasshoppier  is  not  uncommon  about  gardens, 
occasionally  jumping  upon  .some  by-passer. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  field  crickets  settle  in  a  garden,  Avhere 
they  find  a  dry  bank  having  rather  loose  earth,  in  Avhich  they 
can  excavate  their  burroAvs,  often  a  foot  deep.  Each  insect  sits 
during  the  day  at  the  opening  of  its  burroAv  and  chirps,  coming 
forth  to  feed  after  sunset.  It  is  not  unii.sual  for  a  field  cricket 
to  enter  a  house,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  hou.se 
cricket  occasionally  goes  out  into  the  garden  Avhen  the  Aveather 
is  Avarm.  —  Entomologist. 

- - 

A  Coinmendable  Method  of  Teaching. 

In  pursuance  of  his  duties  as  instructor  in  horticulture  to 
the  CoriiAvall  County  Council,  Mr.  C.  Ilott  has  commenced  the. 
practice  of  taking  parties  of  gardeners  and  others  interested 
in  gardening  to  private  places,  and  there  lecturing  on  the 
various  feattires  Avhile  moving  through.  Of  cour.se,  permission 
is  first  obtained.  Recently  at  The  Rookery,  Marazion,  he 
de.scribed  the  su.ccess  Avhich  had  attended  the  fruit  culture  in 
connection  Avith  the  technical  gardens  at  Gulval ;  and  Avhat 
had  been  done  there  could  be  done  at  Marazion,  AA-here  the 
climate  and  soil  Avere  mo.st  suitable  to  the  production  of  the 
best  results  in  fruit  groAving.  The  selection  of  trees  aa'us  treated, 
practical  demonstration  being  given  in  tree  planting,  and  the 
lecturer’s  remaiks  on  piuining  Avere  more  fully  explained  by 
the  effective  use  of  the  pruning  knife.  Air-  and  light  Avero 
great  factors  in  the  proper  development  of  healthy,  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  trees;  under  no  circumstances  should  .strong  dres.sing  be 
added  to  iioaa  ly-planted  trees,  and  damaged  roots  should  bo 
removed  before  planting  by  being  cut  back.  Proceeding  to 
the  fine  Peach  Avail,  the  lecturer  dealt  exhaustively  Avith  the 
planting  and  pruning  of  Peach  trees,  pointing  out  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  summer  pruning  for  fruit-bearing  purposes.  The 
lecturer  also  dealt  very  effectively  Avith  the  selections  and 
culture  of  Potatoes,  remarking  that  he  regretted  that  in  Coru- 
Avall  .so  little  attention  Avas  given  to  the  groAving  of  late 
Potatoes.  There  ought  to  be  sufficient  good  quality  Potatoes 
groAvn  in  the  county  to  supply  the  county.  This  could  be  AA-ell 
and  lucratively  accomplished.  Attention  Avas  then  draAvn  to 
the  adv-antage  Avhich  market  gardeners  Avould  derive  by  tho 
cultivation  of  Asparagus,  Avhich  crop  is  inexpensive,  but  A’ery 
profitable  as  Avell  as  continuous,  requiring  very  little  attentioii, 
and  AA’hen  once  planted  Avould  continue  for  forty  or  fifty  yeai's. 
Peas  Avere  next  dealt  AA'ith,  the  lecturer  expressing  himself 
favourable  to  the  Mari’OAvfat  type ;  and  for  cRvarfs,  his  oav  i 
preference  Avas  for  William  Hir.st,  Cro.sley  Gem,  SherAvood,  and 
Biitish  Queen.  The  lecturer  concluded  Avith  an  eulogy  as  to  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  gardens,  Avhich  reflected  greatly  on  the 
skill  of  Ml'.  IMattheAvs,  the  head  gardener,  and  his  assi.stant.s. 
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Trade  v.  Private  Exhibitors. 


On  .seeing  a  catalogue  of  Chrysantlieiuum,s.  sent  out  by 
a  prominent  Wiltshire  grower,  it  struck  me  as  rather  remark¬ 
able  that  such  men  were  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with 
private  gardeners  at  the  various  exhibitions  held  up  and  down 
the  country.  I  do  not  know  what  the  feelings  generally  are  with 
exhibitoi'S  in  this  respect.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
out  of  oi'der. — Fairness. 

[Such  matters  entirely  depend  on  the  rules  and  wording  of 
the  schedules.  If  these  do  not  specifically  debar  the  Trade, 
then  inu-st  the  private  gardener  he  prepared  to  encounter  the 
commercial  growers,  and  if  they  can  be  beaten,  as  they  somo- 
tirae.s  are,  then  the  private  man  wins  the  greater  honour. — Ei).] 

- - 

Violets,  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France. 

That  Princess  of  Wales  takes  u))  a  great  deal  of  room  (as 
stated  on  page  uo4),  and  that  we  should  prefer  smaller  leaves 
and  shorter  leafstalks,  which  would  allow  us  to  get  moie 
jilants  into  the  frames,  has  long  been  recognised  by  Violet 
growers.  I  therefore,  for  one,  welcomed  La  France  as  being 
ju.st  what  was  wanted  in  this  respect,  and  during  the  winter 
before  la.st  tested  it  against  Pi'incess  of  Wales.  The  result  was 
that  I  was  able  to  get  a  third  more  plants  of  La  France  into 
a  frame  than  I  could  of  the  other;  but  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
even  then,  produced  decidedly  the  greatest  number  of  flowers 
per  fi-ame  during  the  winter,  I  have  discai’ded  lai  France. 

W.  P .  ■  Raillem . 

Mealy  Bug  v.  Hose. 

This  loathsome  “  insect,”  such  a  degrading  and  dreaded  pest  to 
the  gardener,  cannot  easily  endure  the  force  of  cold  water  drawn 
from  the  hydrant  and  passed  through  small  bore  hose  pipe.  But 
it  might  be  said  the  mealy  bug  is  that  insidious,  resourceful  sort  of 
insect  that  even  with  the  hose  pipe  turned  on  his  haunts  it  will 
evade  some  of  it.s  cold  force.  Many  a  young  gardening  proba¬ 
tioner  has  spent  hours  of  uninteresting  labour  on  an  effort  to 
rid  Vines  and  plants  from  mealy  bug,  and  many  times  it  would 
seem  to  him  impo.ssible  for  even  a  stray  insect  to  remain  in 
])os.session.  Disappointment  has  awaited  many  after  a  .short 
lapse  of  time  to  find  the  old  enemy  still  in  evidence,  demanding 
further  retaliatory  measures  to  be  taken  to  combat  him.  Mr. 
Xash,  so  long  and  so  honourably  associated  with  Badminton, 
once  assured  me  that  the  hose,  ivith  plenty  of  water  force,  would 
ho  lio^jed  be  to  him  a  “  haven  of  rest  ”  from  the  constant  worries 
bug  had  given  him  in  his  vinerie,s  in  the  past.  The  water  supply 
in’ior  to  this  date  had  been  totally  inadequate,  and  local  in  its 
.soui’ce  :  but  since  water  is  now  laid  on  from  a  company’s  mains, 
to  use  his  own  words  “  Conveying  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  all  the 
glass  out  of  the  roof  .sashes,”  he  became  fully  convinced  that  the 
mealy  bug  had  but  a  short  life  allotted  to  it  at  Badminton. 

Calling  on  Mr.  Rye,  Captain  Belfield’s  gardener  at  Frenchay, 
more  recently,  I  found  further  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  hose 
pipe,  and  in  this  instance  repetition  with  cold  water  alone  main¬ 
tains  freedom  from  infestation.  Mr.  Rye  is  a  successfid  grower  of 
specimen  .stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  among  these  neces¬ 
sarily  Crotons  occupy  a  due  prominence.  With  a  mixed  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants,  and  some  of  them  of  tender  foliage,  it  needs  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  remember  or  to  understand  that  all 
cannot  be  dealt  with  on  similar  lines,  hence  plants  once  clean 
may  soon  be  infested  by  stock  that  affords  cover,  because  the 
delicate  nature  of  their  leaves  demands-  individual  treatment. 

Periodical  “bouts”  with  the  hose  is  made  on  Crotons  of  all 
sizes,  and  particularly  the  large  specimens.  These  are  taken 
down  from  their  elevated  stations,  carried  outdoors,  and  laid 
on  their  sides,  and  the  cold  water  bath  zealously  applied  at  every 
angle.  This  is  even  continued  into  the  winter  and  spring  seasons, 
choosing,  of  course,  a  sunny  or  mild  day  for  the  work.  Heavy 
though  the  work  is,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  sponging, 
which  must  be  extended  over  such  prolonged  periods.  The  hosing 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
mealy  bug  may  be  felt  to  be  a.ssured  for  a  time  without  any 
further  expenditure  of  labour  or  material.  Roof-trained 
Steuhanotises  are  another  fertile  source  of  mealy  bug,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  roots  and  .soil  can  be  protected  from  the  cold  water 
deluge,  and  other  plants  growing  beneath  removed  for  the  time, 
the  hose  may  do  as  useful  exccufion  in  the  case  cf  these  as  with 


Crotons.  High  water  pressure,  however,  is  tin-  one  desirable 
element,  it  matters  not  whether  the  water  bo  hot  or  cold  so 
long  as  there  is  the' continuous  and  forcible  stream  to  play  on  the 
insects  from  every  possible  direction.  Ncedle.ss  to  say  it  is  only 
hard-leaved  and  hard-stemmed  plants  that  submit  to  such  drastic 
measures. — W.  S. 


Ailantus  as  a  Town  Tree. 

The  Ailanto,  or  Ailantus  glandidosa,  of  which  some  250  speci¬ 
mens  are  about  to  be  planted  in  Kingsway  and  Aldwych,  is  a 
Chinese  plant  which  is  very  hardy  in  England,  and  will  probably 
be  able  to  survive  even  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London.  It  is 
largely  used  as  food  for  the  Ailantus  or  Cynthia  silkworm,  and  is 
as  ornamental  as  it  is  useful.  It  is  a  stately  tree,  with  a  straight 
trunk  and  magnificent  foliage,  the  leaves  being  often  more  than 
three  feet  in  length.  The  Rusrian  Government  has  planted  a 
number  near  Odessa,  and  it  appears  to'be  the  best  tree  for  growth 
on  the  steppes.  In  France  it  is  used  as  a  timber  tree,  thriving 
on  chalky  soils.  Probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  niade 
for  beautifying  two  of  the  finest  streets  in  London  or  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  at  certain  seasons  it  gives  off  a  most  loathsome 
odour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  L.C.C.  will  consider  this  point 
before  committing  themselves  to  what  would  be  a  public  nuisance. 
The  name  of  the  plant  is  not  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  one  is 
tempted  to  think  ;  it  is  an  approximation  to  the  original  C’hinese 
name.  Owing  to  the  odour  referred  to,  no  insects  infest  it. — F. 


A  Critique  on  New  Potatoes. 

As  a  Potato  grower  in  a  modest  way,  I  agree  with  Mr.  J.  A. 
Simpson  (page  400)  that  “  The  Factor  ”  is  a  first  class  variety ; 
but  on  my  heavy  soil  the  past  season  tried  it  sorely,  and  my  crop 
was  diseased  more  than  it  would  have  been.  On  other  points  it 
compare.s  most  favourably  with  any  high  priced  novelty,  and  it 
would  not  be  out  of  the  line  to  say  that  it,  along  with  Evergood 
and  Sir  J.  Llewelyn  are  the  be.st  for  the  garden.  Respecting  the 
remarks  of  your  Home  Farm  correspondent  (pages  409,  410),  I  may 
say  that  according  to  my  te.sts  the  Northern  Star  by  no  means 
equals  Mr.  Findlay’s  previous  sorts.  Royal  Kidney  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  productive  variety,  equalling  Evergood  in  that  respect, 
although  it  showed  about  10  per  cent,  of  di.sease  against  Ever- 
good’s  naught.  In  quality,  however,  it  surpasses  Evergood, 
being  beautifully  mealy,  and  re-quires  less  cooking.  As  to  Sir 
John  Llewelvn,  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  told  wa^j  a  Welsh  intro¬ 
duction,  it  is  by  far  the  best  early  of  the  day.  But  earlies 
should  not  be  grown  as  late  suppliers.  It,  however,  does  not 
equal  Duke  of  Rothesay  in  quality,  which  is  really  superb.  The 
tubers  are  large,  but  it  tends  to  disea.se.  more  than  the  above 
varieties  if  left  in  the  soil.  Respecting  Up-to-Date  there  were, 
and  are,  men  whO'  consider  it  a  bad  ffavoured  Potato.  I  myself 
have  di.scarded  it  owing  to  its  poor  crop  and  blightiness.  In  Lines, 
terrible  reports  are  to  hand  of  its  present  rotten  state  in  the 
clamps  (piesb  As  to  size.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  and  Royal  Kidney 
can  grow  large,  at  least  they  scored  over  the  “Star”  in  that 
respect,  and  a  market  man  I  am  acquainted  with  grew  the  “  Sir 
John  ”  for  stock-raising,  and  he  is  complaining  bt>cause  all  his 
stuff  is  so  large,  being  4in  to  Gin  in  length  ;  but  I  may  say  he 
cultivates  his  ground  well. 

.Vs  to  the  big  yields  mentioned  by  Home  Farmer,  G  tons  to 
half  an  acre  is  not  large.  I  have  bona  fide  reports  of  Northern 
Star  in  Lines,  coming  up  at  14  tons  and  18  tons  to  the  acre  ;  Ever¬ 
good  at  18  tons  per  acre;  and  King  Edward  VII.  at  18.)  tons  per 
acre  ;  and  by  his  own  showing  Evergood  runs  up  to  15  tons,  which 
at  IGs.  per  cwT.  w-orks  out  at  a  fair  figure,  and  I  dare  hazard 
that  were  he  to  plant  his  crop  again  the  yield  w-ould  pay  better 
tlian  the  same  value,  viz.,  £140  worth  of  Northern  Star.  As 
for  Ninetyfold,  it  has  a  peculiar  trait  of  coming  very  ugly,  and 
especially  was  tliks  so  this  season.  ,  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  very 
fair  quality,  and  for  some  rea.son  does  not  drop  below  IGs.  per 
cwt.  Personallv-  I  shall  drop  it.  A.s  Home  Farmer  remarks. 
King  Edward  VII.  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  of  largo  size,  but  this 
season  made  it  come  coarse,  except  on  poor  soil,  when  the  tubers 
were  like  wax  models.  The  colour  should  not  be  against  it  any 
more  than  Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  is  still  grown  for  market, 
and  I  hazard  a  guess  that  King  Edward  VII.  has  a  little  Beauty 
blood  in  it,  although  so  imich  more  vigorous.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  learn  its  pedigree,  for  the  raiser  (a  Durham  gardener)  is 
now  dead.  A  couple  of  tons  of  it  were  recently  sent  to  Spital- 
fields  Market  and  it  .sold  immediately,  the  buyers  coining  next 
day  for  more :  but  as  they  merely  sent  it  as  a  feeler,  no  more  w-ere 
to  be  had.  As  to  quality : — From  tests  I  have  made,  both  at  lift¬ 
ing  time  and  recently,  it  is  very  good :  but  not  so.  mealy  as 
Beauty  cf  Hebron.  Northern  Star,  which  I  tested  alongside  of 
Dobbie’s  Favourite,  was  many  points  behind  in  flavour,  and  to 
my  mind  it  will  not  gain  a  hold  like  Fi>-to-Date.  The  (Tcfter  is 
a  very  superior-flavoured  Potato,  being  the  be.st  of  all  bar  a  pair 
of  1903  novelties. — Grower. 


Numerous  letters  are  held  ever. 
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The  Sea  Buckthorn. 

Hippophiie  rliamnoides  (the  Sea  Buckthorn)  delights  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  planted  in  a  mass  it  forms  an  appropriate  object  for 
the  waterside,  whether  pond,  lake,  or  stream;  in  summer  the 
leaves  cast  a  silvery  sheen  over  the  water,  while  the  berries  in 
winter  form  orange-coloured  ropes  along  the  branches.  The 
current  year’s  branches  are  covered  with  minute  scales,  and 
these  furnish  exquisite  objects  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  microscope. 

A  Garden  at  Ayr. 

The  garden  is  that  which  surrounds  the  magnificent  and 
beautiful  statue  to  Robert  Burns  at  Alloway,  distant  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  “Toon  o’  Ayr.”  Electric  traincars  convey 
thousands  of  visitors  and  excursionists  to  the  Monument  during 
each  of  the  summer  Aveeks,  and  those  Avho  have  had  the  enjoy 
ment  of  a  journey  there  must  have  felt  gratification  to  see  the 
garden  of  flowers  that  surrounds  the  architectural  memorial.  I 
was  informed  by  the  ticket  collector  that  further  extensive 
additions  are  to  be  made.  A  hotel  with  tea  gardens  has  been 
provided  close  by— between  Alloway  Kirk  and  the  Auld  Brig 
o’  Boon,  and  the  spot  has  become  a  place  of  traffic  for  many 
unintelligent  roysterers. 

Yew  hedges  are  planted  about,  and  give  an  air  of  cosiness 
and  peace  to  the  garden,  and  here  one  finds  Tree  Pmonies, 
Rhododendrons,  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
also  Gynerium  or  Pampas  Gra.ss,  Aquilegias,  Negundo 
aceroides,  Arbutus  in  berry,  variegated  Elder,  Veronicas, 
Antirrhinums,  Roses,  Clematises,  Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  and 
“  Geraniums,”  all  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The  Burns  Monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  in  1820  by  public  subscription,  King 
George  IV.  heading  the  contribution  list  with  fifty  guinea.s. 
The  Monument  and  gai’dens  are  noiv  under  trustees,  and  a 
charge  of  2d.  per  person  is  made  on  entry. — W. 

Jumping  Beans. 

The  so-called  “Jumping  Beans”  of  Mexico,  California,  and  Brazil 
are  neither  round  or  triangular;  they  are  a  sort  of  go-between.  They 
remind  one  of  an  unroasted  Coffee  bean,  a  Cherry-stone,  a  flattened 
Pea,  or  a  Beech  nut.  Generally  at  first,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
view,  the  onlooker’s  face  is  full  of  gloomy  doubt ;  but  this  soon  gives 
Avay  to  impatient  curiosity  and  satisfaction  as  the  yellow-grey  seed-like 
bodies  dash  themselves  against  the  sides  of  the  box,  or  send  the  others 
spinning  round  by  being  dashed  against  them.  And  all  the  time  the 
unseen  impulse  is  from  within,  and  this  is  Avhat  makes  the  plantlets 
look  alive,  and  to  possess  definite  will  poAver.  If  a  large  portion  of 
the  rounded  part  be  cut  aAvay,  the  real  cause  of  the  drumming  and 
dancing  Avill  be  seen  to  be  a  little  moth,  not  half  so  formidable  as  its 
scientific  name— Carpocapsa  saltitans.  The  tapping  of  the  moth’s 
tail  against  the  sides  of  the  Bean  supplies  the  dynamic.  They  soon 
travel  ucross  a  heated  plate,  or  table  top,  causing  immense  fun.  They 
are  just  the  thing  to  supplement  or  take  the  place  of  a  parlour  game 
during  the  Avinter  evenings.  By  this  jumping  they  get  away  from  the 
parent  trees,  but  whether  this  is  for  the  safety  of  the  moth  or  the 
dissemination  of  the  seeds  1  am  unable  to  say.  Their  movements  and 
tappings  are  even  more  mysterious  than  those  of  the  “fortune  telling” 
fishes  made  of  gelatine  paper — another  very  interesting  and  instructive 
plaything.  As  to  how  the  insect  finds  its  Avay  into  the  interior  of  the 
Bean,  the  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  moth  lays  its  eggs 
inside  the  fruit  or  seed,  Avhilc  the  structure  is  soft  and  cellular,  and 
before  the  covering  groAvs  over  the  eggs,  gradually  becoming  dry  and 
hard  and  Avoody.  Others  suppose  that  they  give  another  beautiful 
example  of  symbiotism,  and  others  for  the  protection  of  the  moths 
from  their  enemies,  or  for  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds,  as  previously 
hinted.  They  live  for  many  Aveeks  in  their  peculiar  seelusive  home. 
The  Avriter’s  supply  came  from  Wiles’  Bazaar,  38,  Market  Street, 
Manchester.— S.  Fielding. 


Yuletlde  FloAwers. 

Our  centre  illustration  this  week  shows  what  a  considerable 
variety  of  exotic  floAvering  plants  there  are  in  general  culture. 
Cyclamens,  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  Stephanotis,  China  Primulas, 
Ericas,  Roman  Hyacintlrs,  Violets,  Camellias,  and  many  other 
SAveet  flowers,  too  numerous  to  name  in  this  place,  are  in  evi¬ 
dence.  A  glance  at  our  list  of  subjects  in  the  market  list  on  a 
back  page  serA’es  to  shoAV  what  choice  the  floAver  buyer  has,  and 
the  lists  we  lately  published  of  plants  floAvering  in  the  greenhou.se 
at  Kew  will  further  emphasise  the  fact  that  CAmn  at  Yuletide 
there  need  be  no  scarcity  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms. 


Christening  a  Rose. 

A  new  variety  of  Rose,  raised  in  Michigan  by  a  nurseryman 
named  Breitmeyer,  and  AV'hich  has  received  eulogiums  Avherever 
shown  during  the  last  feAV  months,  has  been  formally  christened, 
and  bears  the  name  of  La  Detroit.  The  following  paragraph 
from  a  Chicago  contemporary  makes  interesting  reading  :  — “  The 
mayor  ....  then  introduced  Katherine,  the  little  seven- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Breitmeyer,  Avho, 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  formally  christened  the  Rose  by  the 
sprinkling  of  champagne  on  a  vase  of  .specimen  blooms  and  re¬ 
citing  the  folloAving :  .  .  .”  lYe  Avould  add  that  a  great 
banquet  folloAved,  and  long  orations  floAved. 

New  American  Carnations. 

The  F.  Dorner  and  Sons  Company,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  offers 
two  highly  meritorious  novelties  this  season,  namely.  Lady 
Bountiful  and  The  Belle.  Both  are  Avhite,  and  have  been  highly 
spoken  of  as  commercial  varieties,  the  former  having  earned 
especially  favourable  comment.  Amaze,  the  dazzling  scarlet 
seedling,  which  Jerome  Suydam,  of  Flatbush,  N.Y.,  Avill  dis¬ 
seminate  the  coming  season,  gives  good  promise  '  of  being  a 
remunerative  Christmas  Carnation.  It  is  well  knoAvn  that  a 
scarlet  variety  must  do  most  of  its  work  pi'evious  to  January  1, 
as  after  that  date  the  colour  finds  but  little  demand.  Mr. 
Suydam’s  houses  at  present  are  fairly  ablaze.  The  flower  is  of 
medium  size,  but  all  the  other  characteristics  required  in  a , 
Carnation  to-day  appear  to  be  present,  and  it  is  growing  equally 
well  on  shallow  bench  and  solid  bed.  The  variety  is  noAv  in 
its  fourth  year. 

Rhubarb. 

In  clearing  off  my  Rhubarb  bed  recently,  says  a  writ-er  in 
“  The  Gardener,”  I  found  some  of  the  crowns  decayed ;  this 
indicates  that  the  bed  is  getting  Avorn  out  and  requires  renovat¬ 
ing.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  and  trench  it  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  working  in 
a  quantity  of  decayed  manure  and  leaves,  as  Avhen  once  a  bed  is 
planted  it  is  not  easy  to  manure,  other  than  by  surface  dressing. 
If  it  is  thought  that  the  old  bed  Avill  only  give  sufficient  to 
supply  the  folloAA'ing  season,  it  Avill  be  found  better  to  purchase 
strong  croAvns  of  varieties  like  Early  Albert,  Hawke’s  Cham¬ 
pagne,  or  Victoria,  the  first  and  second  named  to  be  planted 
not  less  than  2Jft  apart  every  Avay,  and  the  latter  3ft  to  3Jft. 
When  planted,  give  a  good  mulch  over  the  croAvn.s — in  fact,  old 
beds  should  haAm  a  good  coating  of  manure  in  autumn,  as  it 
protects  the  croAvns,  and  the  rains  carry  the  food  to  the  roots. 
It  will  be  Avise  not  to  pull  any  the  first  season,  but  let  the  plants 
go  on  to  strengthen  root  and  croAvn,  Avhich  Avill  greatly  increa.se 
subsequent  production.  Ahvays  use  judgment  in  pulling — that 
is,  not  pulling  every  stick,  as  done  by  many,  especially  among 
cottageiAS  and  allotment  holders,  as  this  results  in  the  croAvns 
being  ruined.  I  consider  that  more  Rhubarb  should  be  groAvn, 
particularly  by  cottagers ;  for,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
profitable  point,  one  can  say  that  no  other  crop  gives  such' good 
and  sure  returns.  If  the  good  houseAvife  looks  ahead  to  Avinter, 
she  Avill  not  hesitate  to  make  a  quantity  of  preserves  for  her 
family,  e.specially  in  a  season  like  the  pa.st,  Avhen  there  is 'a 
scarcity  of  most  fruit.  Those  Avho  have  heated  houses  are  in  a 
better  position,  as  a  supply  can  be  forthcoming  by  Christmas, 
Avhen  it  Avill  be  most  appreciated.  The  sjrace  under  stages  is 
often  wasted,  but  if  strong  croAvns  are  procured  and  put  in  boxe.s, 
pots,  or  even  stood  on  an  a.sh  bottom  under  the  stage,  Avith  soil 
thrown  over  them,  they  Avill  give  an  early  supply  of  Rhubarb 
Avith  a  minimum  of  trouble. 
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Mistletoa  at  Hampton  Court. 

At  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens  large  ouantitie.s  of  Mistle¬ 
toe  are  growing  upon  the  Lime  trees  fringing  the  Lime  Walk  in 
front  of  the  Palace.  Of  the  scores  of  trees  forming  the  avenue, 
there  is  -oarcely  one  that  does  not  hear  several  fine  bunches  of 
tlie  plant,  but  all  are  practically  out  of  reach,  some  growing  on 
ihe  be.ugh.s  as  high  as  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Beautified  Railway  Stations. 

The  Jlidland  Railway  directorate  give  £2,300  per  annum  as 
awards  for  the  best  kept  platform  gardens  on  their  .system. 
This  year,  out  of  187  prize-taking  stations  spread  all  over-the 
line,  IMalvern  WeUs  secures  the  premier  honours,  and  Matlock 
Bath  and  Five  Ways  are  adjudged  equal  for  the  second  position, 
and  Belper  and  Eckington  AVest  for  the  third  place. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  1904  will  he  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  AVe.stminster,  on  Tuesday,  January  b.  An 
election  of  new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  three  o’clock.  To 
prevent  mi.sunderstanding  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  1903  do  not  vacate  office  until  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting,  1904,  and  in  like  manner  all  Fellows’  tickets  of  1903  are 
available  until  the  end  of  January,  1904.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  December  lb,  seventy-two  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,412  elected  since  the 
lieginning  of  the  year  1903. 

Reading  and  District  Rose  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  lield  in  the  IMaycr’s 
Parlour,  Town  Hall,  Reading,  on  the  ISth  inst.,  the  president 
<Mr>.  Benyon,  Fnglefield  House,  Reading)  presiding,  there  being 
a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  report  of  the  committee 
and  balance-sheet  of  the  treasurer  were  quite  satisfactory,  the 
latter  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £11.  Mrs.  Benyon  was.re- 
('lected  president,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Strange, 
of  Aldermaston,  Reading,  a  well-known  rosarian  -,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee.  which  is  a  strong  one,  includes  the  Rev.s.  T.  Page- 
Roberts.  Alan  C'healcs,  and  C.  S.  Turner,  with  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Alount,  Rigg,  Dunlop,  and  Ashby,  all  successful  growers  and 
exhibitors  of  Roses.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  .show  in 
1904  on  July  13,  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading,  on  the  site  of 
the  exhibition  of  the  southern  section  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  1890.  It  is  held  that  this  was  formerly  the  banquet¬ 
ing  hall  of  the  monks  of  Reading  Abbey,  and  it  is  quite  a  unique 
spot  in  which  to  hold  such  an  exhibition. 

^  British  Fruit  Culture :  Committee  of  Enquiry. 

■■  .\t  last !  ”  our  readers  will  say  when  they  read  the  following 
l)aragraph.  Yes,  at  last  a  Government  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  British  fruit  culture  is  about  to  be  made,  and  no 
newspa])er  in  these  islands  has  more  consistently  and  persistently 
advocated  the  need  for  energy  in  relation  to  our  national  fruit 
supply  than  lias  the  Journal  of  llorticuUiirc.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed  a  depart- 
}nental  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present 
po.'^ition  of  fruit  culture  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  consider  whether 
any  further  measures  might  with  advantage  be  taken  for  its  pro¬ 
motion  and  encouragement.  The  committee  is  constituted  as 
follows ;  — 

Mr.  A.  G.  Bo.scawen,  M.P.  (chairman); 

Air.  C.  AV.  Radcliffe  Cooke  ; 

Mr.  J.  AI.  Hodge; 

Colonel  Charles  AA".  Long,  AI.P.  ; 

Air.  George  Monro ; 

Air.  P.  Spencer  Pickering,  AI.A.,  F.R.S.  ; 

Dr.  AA’.  Somerville,  an  assistant-seci-etary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries; 

Mr.  Edwin  A’inson  ;  and 

The  Rev.  AV.  AA'ilks,  AI.A.,  secretary  cf  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Air.  Enrost  Garnsey,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
will  act  as  secretary  to  the  committee. 


The  Potato  Boom. 

A1  essrs.  F.  AA’.  King  and  Co.,  of  Coggeshall,  have  just  paid 
£300  for  21b  of  the  new  Potato,  Eldorado,  which  is  causing  a 
sen.'^aticn  all  over  England. 

“Cornel’”  Formed  in  Pears. 

The  failure  of  the  Pear  crop  this  year  in  nearly  every 
Europcair  country  has  given  America  an  opporturrity  of  forming 
a  “  corirer  ”  in  this  kirrd  of  fruit,  according  to  certairr  daily 
paper's.  It  is  stated  that  more  tharr  1,000,000  boxes  of  Pears 
have  beerr  kept  irr  store  in  the  United  States. 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

The  next  house  dinner  of  the  club  will  be  held  orr  Tuesday, 
January  b,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Air.  George  Gordon, 
A'.AI.H.,  has  kirrdlj'  pronrised  to  read  a  paper  entitled  “  The  Ex- 
perinrerrtal  Garderr  of  the  Future.”  Members  are  reminded  that 
subscriptiorrs  for  1904  become  due  on  the  Ist  January  rrext,  and 
should  be  paid  to  the  honorary  treasurer.  Air.  Harry  J.  A'eitch, 
34.  Redcliff?  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.AA^.,  or  to  Air.  E.  T. 
Cook,  honorary  secretary. 

Obituary:  Mr.  J.  H,  Fitt. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  decease, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of  Air.  J.  H.  Fitt,  at  Welwyn, 
Herts,  at  the  age  of  73,  he  having  been  born  at  the  same  place 
on  November  1,  1830.  For  no  less  than  54  years  he  had  charge 
of  the  Frythe  Gardens  at  ACelwyn,  after  commencing  his  career  as 
a  gardener  at  Stagenoe  Park,  whence  he  went  to  Bayford  Bury, 
Hertford,  to  the  famous  gardens  of  Air.  Baker,  subsequently 
serving  under  Alessrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
long  engagement  at  the  Fi-ythe.  For  some  years,  until  his  illness 
incapacitated  him,  he  formed  one  of  the  R.H.S.  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  where  his  kindly  face  will  be  much  missed.  Combined 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horticulture  in  all  its  brandies 
was  a  special  acquaintance  with  our  native  Ferns,  cf  which  he 
had  a  large  and  choice  collection;  and  in  this  particular  cult  he 
will  be  equally  missed  by  a  host  of  sympathetic  friends. — C.  T.  D. 

General  View  of  Gardening  Societies. 

The  l)Ur(jess  Hill  (Sussex)  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  gnd 
Chrysanthemum  Society  enjoyed  a  festive  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
December  15,  at  Burgess  Hill  Inn,  where  an  excellent  supper  was 
served  to  a  company  of  between  forty  and  fifty,  Air.  G.  A.  Hammond 
presiding. — The  annual  dinner  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nottingham 
and  Notts  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the 
Rose  of  England’Hotel,  Alansfield  Road,  Alderman  C.  Bennett,  pi’esi-- 
dent  of  the  society,  taking  the  chair.  The  Alayor  of  Nottingham,  in 
replying  to  a  toast,  said  he  was  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  he  rvas 
jileased  to  note  the  immense  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Nottingham.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  majority  of  the  local  horticultural  societies,  and  rvas  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  great  horticultural  show  held  in  the  Park  some 
thirty  years  ago.  Also  he  had  been  connected  with  the  old  St.  Ann’s 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Nottingham 
Horticultural  Society.  Nottingham  held  a  pre-eminent  position  in 
regard  to  gardening  and  the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  it 'was 
his  sincere  hope  that  the  city  would  always  hold  that  position.  He 
hoped  the  Society  would  have  a  long  and  successful  career. — The 
third  annual  dinner  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  ATagsifOod  (near 
Bath)  and  St.  George’s  Horticultural  and  Fanciers’  Association,  took 
place  on  December  14,  evening,  at  Kingswood  Hotel,  rvhen  there  was 
an  attendance  of  about  seventy.  Air.  H.  Furber,  president  of  the 
Soeietjq  occupied  the  chair.  The  Society  has  had  a  successful  yeai’, 
and  has  a  balance  in  hand  of  £18.  Larger  prizes  are  being  offered. 
The  show  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  district.  The  president  urged 
caution,  however,  in  the  dispensing  of  funds,  and  desired  that  the 
tradespeople  would  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Society.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  brought  much  good. — A  meeting  of  the  Mortimer  Society 
(near  Rea  ling)  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  sccrctai’y  on  the  3rd 
inst.  The  treasurer  (Air.  AV.  A.  AVallis)  presented  a  balance-sheet 
for  the  past  year,  showing  a  surplus  on  the  year’s  show  of  £12  3s. 
which,  added  to  the  balance  from  last  year  (£13  14s.)  gave  a  total  to 
carry  forward  of  £25  17s.  It  lias  been  decided  to  hold  the  next  show 
on  Thursday,  .July  21,  at  the  same  place  as  before. — The  committee 
of  the  Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chi’ysanthemum  Society,  which  has  a 
membership  of  about  eight  hundred,  held  their  annual  dinner  last 
evening  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  the  proceedings  being  graced  by 
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tlie  presence  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Conneillor  Jno.  Heywood 
M.A.)  In  an  approximate  financial  statement,  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £392  16s.  9d.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  to  £274  lOs.  7d.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £18  6s.  2d.  There 
was  an  accoxmt  of  £10  to  be  considered  by  the  committee.  On  tlie 
first  day  of  the  show  £21  19s.  9.1.  was  taken  at  the  doors,  ‘and 
£80  10s.  6d.  on  the  second  day^  the  total  being  a  decrease  of  over 
£6  on  last  year.  In  subscriptions,  £160  was  raised,  and  .£145  13s.  6d. 
was  given  in  prize  money. 


Fruit  Notes. 


Fruit  at  Christmas. 

The  festive  season  of  1903  finds  us  all  too  badly  provided 
Avith  supplies  of  home-grown  hardy  fruit.  Many  of  us  must  look 
in  vain  for  the  Blenheims  and  Cox’s,  or  the  NeAvton  Wonders, 
for  the  kitchen.  Sad  also  is  it  to  note  the  absence  of  our  old 
friend  Glou  Morceau  and  other  late  varietie.s  of  Pears  that  have 
been  Avont  to  lie  on  our  stone  shelves  at  this  festival  time. 

That  gardeners  have  commiserated  Avith  each  other  upon  the 
dearth  of  fruit  generally  is  Avell  knoAvn,  and  it  may  seem  scarcely 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  an  anything  but  cheerful  subject  at 
Avhat  Khould  be  the  most  joyful  of  occasions.  Living  in  a  fruit- 
groAving  district,  where  as  a  rule  Apples  may  be  purchased  at 
a  A’ery  Ioav  rate,  it  is  certainly  not  inspiriting  to  find  they  cannot 
be  bought  at  less  than  fourpence  per  pound.  What  the  retail 
price  of  good  English  Apples  must  be  in  large  towns  I  have  no 
means  of  knoAving;  doubtless  the  foreign  supplies  prevail,  but 
in  small  centres  sales  are  too  sIoav  for  vendors  to  deal  with  these 
in  bulk.  Pears  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  AvindoAvs  of 
local  shops,  yet  the  price  of  those  from  abroad  does  not  appear 
prohibitive  in  the  Avholesale  inarket.s  if  one  scans  the  lists  of 
prices  in  various  publications. 

Turning  from  the  .scarceness  of  hardy  fruit,  it  mu.st  be  matter 
for  congratulation  to  the  consumer  to  find  really  good  home- 
groAvn  Grapes  at  the  Ioav  figure  of  but  one  shilling  per  pound. 
Really  capital  black  Grapes  can  be  procured  for  this  small  sum  ; 
Avhether  the  groAAers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  returns 
is  a  question  open  to  some  doubt.  Heav'y  crops  may,  and  pro¬ 
bably  do,  afford  a  small  margin  of  profit  at  such  a  price  ;  com¬ 
pare  this,  hoAvevei’,  Avith  Apples  at  fourpence,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide  Avho  has  the  advantage  in  the  Avay  of  profit — 
comparing  the  groAver  of  Grapes  and  the  groAver  of  Apples  ;  but 
this  year  is  exceptional,  and  happy  indeed  is  he  avIio  holds  a 
feAV  bushels  of  really  first-rate  dessert  or  culinary  Apples.  And 
this  is  Avhere  the  foreigner  steps  into  the  breach,  sending,  us 
heavy  comsignments  and  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  British  money. 

There  is  some  compensation  to  the  poorer  members  of  1  lie 
community  to  find  dried  fruit.s — Avhich  form  so  large  an  addition 
to  our  C'hristmas  fare — are  cheap  and  good.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  it  has  been  onr  custom  to  import  these,  not  alone,  it 
is  true,  for  this  sea.son,  but  for  Amrious  dietary  purposes  through¬ 
out  the  Avhole  year,  but  more  especially  in  Avinter,  Avhen  our  own 
fruit  supplies  are  usually  at  a  Ioav  ebb.  Many  of  these  dried 
fruits  Ave  shall  doubtless  continue  to  buy  from  foreign  sources, 
but  some  of  them  we  ought  to  bo  able  to  dry  and  preseiwe  our¬ 
selves.  Why  can  Ave  not  so  treat  our  Plums  in  years  of  glut 
that  ample  stores  may  be  at  hand  for  disposal  at  this  period.^ 

Of  course  Ave  all  knoAv  the  ansAver  to  such  a  question.  But 
surely  Ave  ought  to  be  able  to  dry,  store,  and  vend  at  an  equally 
loAv  rate  Avith  our  Continental  rivals,  Avho  not  only  do  this,  but 
send  the  fruit  hundreds  of  miles  by  sea  and  land  to  market. 
No!  Ave  go  on,  year  after  year;  the  .same  old  arguments  are 
trotted  out,  for  and  against.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  seasons  of 
plenty-  or  ov'er-supply,  tons  of  fruit  rot  upon  the  ground  Avliich 
at  thi.s  and  other  times  Avould  form  a  most  AAholesome  article 
of  food. 

It  is  to  be  feared  I  am  in  some  measure  digressing,  hut  a 
little  latitude  may  Avell  be  alloAved  at  Christma.stide  ;  and  Avhile 
upon  the  subject  of  preserving  fruit,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
Hie  short  article  by  Miss  Bradley  in  the  last  R.H.S.  Journal  on 
bottling  Amrious  fruits.  We  are  here  shoAvn  that  for  Avhat  cannot 
fairly  be  called  a  heaA'y  initial  outlay  we  may  provide  ourselves 
in  years  of  surplus,  very  cheaply,  Avith  fruit  for  times  of  shortage. 
It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that,  Avhen  successfully  bottled, 
fruit  Avill  keejA  fresh  and  good  for  many  months.  Putting  aside 
the  market  aspect,  there  is  here  gir^en  us  much  to  reflect  upon 
from  the  point  of  vieAV  connected  Avith  private  use.  Why  should 
the  Briton  continue  to  pay  a  lieaA-y  price  for  what  he  can  groAv 
and  preserve  for  his  own  use  at  very  little  more  expense  than 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  machines  depicted  in  the  article  to  AAliich 
I  haA’e  referred  ? 

Granted  that  in  some  foAv  large  establishments  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  bottled  fruit  at  hand  for  almost  any  occasion, 
yet  the  great  majority  of  i>eople,  if  they  Avished  to  indulge  them¬ 
selves  Avith  a  Gooseberry  tart  on  Cbristmas  Bay,  Avould  cer¬ 


tainly  need  to  buy  from  a  foreign  source,  even  though  the  fruit 
came  through  their  family  grocer.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Tomatoes, 
Currants — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit — may  be  so  treated  at  home 
as  to  be  available  in  all  times  of  scarcity;  and  .still  Ave  go  on, 
buying  from  abroad  Avhen  it  is  so  unnecessary  and  the  money  is 
needed  in  our  OAvn  land. — Santa  Claus. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Productive  Tomatoes. 

A  variety  of  Tomato  that  has  e.stablished  a  good  record  for 
both  market  and  private  use  is  Lister’s  Prolific.  No  vmriety  that 
I  haA'e  yet  groAvn  or  seen  surpasses  this  for  indoor  culture,  and 
for  outdoor  use  Holmes’  Supreme  makes  an  excellent  companion. 
In  a  small  span-roofed  house  Avhich  accommodated  thirty  plants 
in  nine-inch  pots,  and  these  trained  up  the  roof  Avires,  something 
like  4001b  of  fruit  have  been  gathered,  all  of  good  quality,  shape, 
and  colour  (see  illustration).  The  first  picking  AA-eighed  601b, 
and  in  the  same  Aveek  a  quarter  of  a  hundredAveight  more  Avere 
added.  The  pots  .stood  on  a  corrugated  iron  staging  covered 
Avith  cinders,  and  these  being  kept  moist  from  the  groAvth  of 
other  plants  in  summer  beneath  the  Tomatoes,  afforded  an 
auxiliary  feeding  ground  for  the  'Tomato  roots. 

It  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  Avould  have 
resulted  from  planting  in  the  border  at  the  regulation  distances 
apart  and  supported  Avith  stakes  or  string;  and  Avhile  a  good 
crop  of  Tomatoes  has  been  provided,  there  has  been  a  use  for 
the  stages  permitted  for  the  groAvth  of  other  pot  plants  Avithout 
hindrance  all  the  season  through.  This  little  .structure  measures 
but  20ft  long  by  12ft  Avide,  running  north  and  south,  and  for 
Tomato  culture  affords  the  requisite  conditions  for  setting  and 
ripening  to  a  remarkable  degree.  They  Avere  sown  in  January 
and  photographed  at  the  end  of  July,  and  by  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  cleared  out  again  for  plant  accommodation  during  the  Avinter 
months. — W.  Stkugnell. 


Tomato,  Lister’s  Prolific. 
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Societies. 


National  Potato. 

Si'.MMARY. — A  society  has  been  formed.  Earl  Rosebery  will 
be  invited  to  become  president.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  the  Rotham- 
.''toad  Experiment  Station,  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  is  honorary  .secretary.  There  will 
he  trial  plots  in  a  large  number  of  counties.  The  membership 
subscription  is  2s.  Gd.  per  annum. 

Till'  meeting  which  had  been  called  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
W('st;nin.ster,  London,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Director  of  Rothamstead,  and  over  forty  persons 
from  the  north,  .south,  east  and  west  attended. 

The  speaking  was  left  to  a  few — not  that  there  were  not  plenty 
of  willing  speakers,  but  the  formation  of  the  society  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  requiring  no  argument,  and  the  objects  were  so 
embracively  included  in  Mr.  Walter  Wright’s  resolution  that 
further  discussion  at  the  moment  was  superfluous.  The  Chairman 
having  spoken  at  .some  length,  the  proposer  of  the  resolution  took 
the  floor,  and  what  with  quotations  from  a  huge  bundle  of  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  representative  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  over  half 
an  hour. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  leading  points.  It  was  stated  that 
we  imported  £2,000,000  of  Potatoes  during  the  pa.st  year  that 
might  be  grown  at  home.  Then  there  ai-e  other  and  newer 
diseases  than  the  familiar  and  dreaded  Phytophthora  blight, 
which  demand  special  attention.  There  is  also  the  que.stion  of 
better  classification  of  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  a 
central  body  for  appeal  in  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute.  Then, 
again,  much  time  and  money  woidd  be  saved  to  market  men  and 
other  growers  if  new  varieties  were  authoritatively  tested  in  many 
different  soils  and  localities.  These  things  the  society  proposes 
to  keep  in  view  and  to  work  upon. 

The  resolution  was  to  the  following  effect  — That  this  meet¬ 
ing  is  of  opinion,  having  in  view  the  importance  of  the  Potato  as 
a  cropping  plant  yielding  food  product,  and  the  diseases  to  which 
it  is  .subject,  also  the  need  for  classification  and  trial  of  varieties, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  society,  and  agrees  to  the  formation 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  Wright  also  included  in  the  resolution  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  were  thereafter  elected  as  follows :  ■ — EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  :  Me.ssrs.  A.  D.  Hall  (chairman).  Geo.  Gordon  (vice- 
chairman),  E.  Beckett,  Lewis  Castle,  A.  Dean,  H.  Dunstan,  Dr. 
Ma.sters,  Prof.  Percival,  and  —  Foster.  The  superintendents  of 
trial  .stations  who  collectively  form  the  TRIAES  COMjVHTTEE 
are  :  Messrs.  Berry  (Northumberland),  R.  Cock  (Staffs.),  A.  Dean 
(.Surrey),  H.  Dunkin  (Warwick),  H.  Ettle  (Somerset),  Goring 
(Sussex),  Howman  (Glos.),  S.  Heaton  (Oxford),  D.  Hou.ston  (Dub¬ 
lin),  Illot  (Cornwall),  Mann  (Bucks),  Neald  (Cheshire),  Redding 
(Yorks),  J.  B.  Riding  (Essex),  T.  Sharp  (Wilts),  Smith  (Midland 
Agricultural  Institute),  J.  Udale  (Droitwich),  Walkley  (Chelms¬ 
ford),  J.  Weathers  (Middlesex),  J.  Wright  (Surrey);  also  Mr. 
Newsom  and  the  Cambridge  Hort.  C.C.  Instructor. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  T.  H.  Jarvis  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Duties  of  a  Qualified  Gardener.”  In  the  first  part  of  his 
paper,  which  was  of  a  very  humorous  character,  Mr.  Jarvis  gave 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  necessary  duties  of  a  thoroughly 
((ualified  gardener,  these  duties  extending  over  a  very  wide  range. 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  what  gardeners,  especially  in  single- 
handed  places,  were  often  expected  to  do,  causing  much  amuse¬ 
ment  to  those  present.  A  spirited  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Harris,  Jones,  Powell,  Woodward,  Duff,  Pegler,  Wiggins, 
Daniels,  Basham,  Dodds,  and  Prcece  took  part.  Mr.  Jarvis  was 
accorded  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very  entertaining 
paper.  Mr.  J.  Duff  was  awarded  the  .society’s  certificate  of  merit 
for  six  Alba  jjlena  Primulas,  which  were  splendidly  grown  and 
flowered.  Mr.  Duff  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 

Hull :  Essay  on  Hippeastrnms. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hull  and  District  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  with  Mr.  Tattersall  in  the  chair, 
an  essay  on  Amaryllis  (Hippeastrnms)  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Donoghue,  of  Bardqn  Hill,  Headingley,  Leeds.  The  e.ssayist 
dwelt  on  the  popularity  and  possibilities  of  this  gorgeous  bulbous 
plant,  traced  its  history,  and  explained  that  although  gardeners 
clung  with  grim  tenacity  to  the  more  euphonious  name  of 
Amaryllis,  it  was  nevertheless  botanically  inaccurate.  Authori¬ 
tative  extracts  were  read  to  substantiate  this. 

The  varieties  existing  about  the  beginning  of  last  century 
were  recapitulated,  and  from  thence  was  shown  the  pedigree  or 
origin  of  the  many  different  forms  now  grown  amongst  us. 
Coming  into  a  more  familiar  sphere,  Mr.  Donoghue  ably  detailed 
the  culture  from  the  .seedling  or  offset  to  the  flowering  of  the 


bulb  in  the  third  year.  Seedlings,  he  contended,  were  more 
robust  (chiefly  owing  to  the  infusion  of  fre.sh  blood)  than  were 
offsets.  Thin  sowing,  gentle  heat,  even  atmosphere,  constant 
plunging,  prudent  manipulation  of  syringe,  and  in  the  early 
stages  entire  absence  of  the  water  pot,  comprise  briefly  the 
advice  given  for  the  first  year’s  treatment. 

The  essayist  also  commended  gradual  drying  off  and  repotting 
just  before  the  commencement  of  root  action.  If  flowers  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  second  year,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
vigour  and  constitution  of  the  bulb. 

The  discussion  was  joined  in  by  Messrs.  Tattereall,  Pickers, 
Wilson,  Posthill,  Lawton,  and  Horsfield,  each  of  whom  ex¬ 
pended  words  of  praise  on  both  the  essayist  and  the  es.say. 
— W.  R. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  position  of  the  Federation  continues  to  improve  steadily. 
The  increase  of  its  membership,  though  not  so  rapid  as  might  be 
wished,  is  constantly  going  on,  especially  in  Kent,  which  county 
is  now  its  stronghold.  The  Council  have  been  lately  engaged  in 
work  of  a  more  useful  than  ornamental  or  sensational  character. 
For  instance,  the  new  disease  which  has  appeared  amongst 
Potatoes  has  been  carefully  inquired  into,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
it  from  spreading.  A  most  instructive  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  Horne,  of  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  on  the  Oodlin  moth,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  at  a  subsequent  meeting  upon  it. 
Such  questions  as  the  danger  to  public  health  from  the  use  of 
vegetables  grown  on  sewage  farms,  and  the  increase  of  assessment 
to  local  rates  and  income  tax  on  the  ground  of  farm  land  being 
planted  with  fruit,  are  now  also  occupying  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Council. 

Reijorts  of  a  number  of  societies’  meetings  are  unavoidably 
held  over. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

1  Bain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

1  Temperature 

on  Grass. 

December. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sundav  ...20 

E.S.E. 

57'5 

36-8 

40  6 

37  3 

— 

428 

44  7 

47  1 

36-8 

Monday  ...21 

N.E. 

39'7 

39  4 

49-3 

37 '0 

42  7 

44-7 

47  1 

30-3 

Tuesday  ...22 

S.S.E. 

48-5 

47'0 

49  9 

39  5 

— 

43-4 

44-8 

471 

39-8 

Wed’sday  23 

E.S.E. 

42-5 

41-6 

43-5 

42-5 

— 

44-2 

45'0 

471 

37-5 

Thursday  24 

E.S.E. 

39  7 

38-9 

40  3 

36  5 

— 

434 

45-2 

47T 

36  7 

Friday  ...25 

N.W. 

38-3 

37  2 

40  9 

36  4 

— 

42-7 

45  0 

47T 

29-5 

Saturday  26 

E.S.E. 

36-7 

35-8 

40-5 

36  5 

42  3 

450 

47T 

314 

Total. 

Means  ... 

40  4 

39-5 

43  6 

380 

— 

43  1 

44  9 

47T 

34  6 

The  weather  has  again  been  dull  and  very  darle. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 


An  Old  Boy  s  Greeting. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view'  it  is  bad  taste  to  address 
readers  personally.  From  my  own  point  of  view  I  would,  as 
we  all  step  together  over  the  threshold  into  the  unknown  of 
another  year,  voice  a  cheery  word  through  the  pages  of  “  our 
Journal”  to  each  and  all  in  Bothydom.  Even  to  us — old 
heads — comes  a  freshness  and  hopefulness  as  we  reach  another 
milestone  on  life’s  journey,  udiich,  possibly  we  are  not  justified 
in  feeling  when  looking  back  at  the  many  which  stretch  away 
behind — away  into  the  dim  perspective  of  our  own  dear  old 
bothy  days.  To  you,  young  brothers  of  the  craft,  who  have 
not  the  prerogative  of  a  past,  it  is  all  that  it  is  to  us  and 
more  also,  being  infinitely  more  important,  for,  as  George 
Eliot  says,  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  whether  •  one 
has  half  a  century  before  them  or  behind  them.  Hence 
would  I  at  this  opportune  time  give  you  an  encouraging  word 
to  fight  on  manfully,  perseveringly,  yet  consistently,  to  the  end 
of  winning  good  positions  in  the  gardening  world,  and  that 
these  earlier  new  years  of  life  may  be  for  you,  -when  looking 
back  at  some  future  time,  what  Tliackeray  called  The  Happy, 
The  Bright,  The  Unforgotten. 
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Much  has  changed  in  tlie  gardening  world  generally,  and 
in  the  hothy  particularly,  since  I  bade  farewell  to  the  latter 
one  autumn  morning  many  years  ago ;  but  much  has  not 
changed,  nor  will  change  while  human  nature  exists.  There 
is  the  same  diversity  of  character  in  Bothydom  as  of  yore ; 
ranging  from  the  happy-go-lucUy  boy  whose  high,  infectious 
spirits  bespeak  a  gardener’s  life  as  the  jolliest  one  imaginable, 
down  to  the  dull,  listless  lad  who  lolls  away  his  leisure  as  a 
thing  to  be  rid  of  instead  of  seized  upon  as  a  precious  possession. 
The  one  can  neither  descend  nor  the  cither  rise  to  the  ster?i 
realities  of  life.  Such  extremes  exist,  but  are,  happily,  excep¬ 
tional,  and  the  bulk  of  our  raw  material  in  Bothydom  is  sound, 
healthy,  and  promising.  Alas!  That  there  should  ever  he  that 
great  gulf,  or  any  gulf,  we  sometimes  see  ’twixt  promise  and 
performance  in  the  manufactured  article  ;  hence  I  regard  bothy 
life  as  a  critical  period,  for  “  no  plainer  truth  appears,  our 
most  important  are  our  earliest  years.”  It  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  to  generalise,  or  to  moralise ;  rather  would  I  at 
this  season,  and  seasonable  time,  briefly  suiDplement  that  advice 
I  have  ijreviously  been  privileged  to  give  in  these  pages,  by 
expressing  a  sympathetic  thought  for  the  welfare  of  my  young 
brothers. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  plan  drawing,  high-class  reading, 
and  what  not,  are,  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  being 
carried  out  and  on  bravely  in  the  earnest  endeavour  to  make 
this  self-tuition  a  sound  and  solid  factor  in  future  success,  I 
would  ask  you  are  you  doing  all  this  methodically  and  upon  a 
clear  and  well-defined  plan?  If  not,  may  I  impress  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  this  matter  receiving  the  consideration  it  deserves? 
Rereunt  et  imputantur,  says  an  old  sun-dial,  or  in  our  tongue. 
“They  perish  and  are  forgotten.”  One  of  the  illusions  of 
bothy  life  is  that  time  in  it  appears  so  long ;  wdiereas,  in  reality, 
it  is  so  short.  In  spite  of  the  many  advantages  present  day 
pupils  possess,  and  the  helps  they  have,  the  peculiarity  of  a 
gardener’s  education  still  remains,  leaving  him,  practically, 
a  self-taught  man.  The  cvorking  duty  exacted  from  a  youth 
by  his  master  may  be  scrupulously  performed,  wdiilst  his  duty 
to  himself  is  wholly  neglected,  or  carried  on  in  such  a 
desultory  manner  as  to  he  not  only  valueless  hut  actually 
antagonistic  to  the  mechanical  training  which  goes  hand  iii 
hand  with  the  daily  routine. 

Do  you,  young  friend,  realise  the  power  that  is  within  you, 
and  the  possibilities  within  your  reach?  If  so,  you  are  pro¬ 
bably  mapping  out  your  cour.se,  and  it  is  a  good  time,  this, 
for  making  plans,  if  not  already  made,  apart  from  tho.se  plans 
of  flowmr  beds  or  buildings  you  may  be  bu.sy  at — plans  which 
if  truly  drawn  on  a  conscientious  scale,  will  prove  to  he  a 
reliable  chart  of  life.  It  is,  of  course,  the  season  at  which 
crops  of  plans  are  sown  as  thickly  as  mustard  and  cress,  and  the 
hulk  of  them  are  as  short  lived,  hence  they  should  be  simple, 
sound  and  few.  “  Singleness  of  purpose  often  accomplishes 
more  than  a  plurality  of  talent.”  Whilst  impre.ssing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  matters,  and  without  going  into  details  which 
you  are  well  able  to  supply — whilst  impressing  the  importance 
of  your  seizing  the  flying  moments  in  Bothydom  to  ecpiip 
your.selves  for  the  battle  of  a  gardener’s  life— I  would  that  you 
should  try  to  fit  as  well  as  fill  the  position ;  so  elevate  your¬ 
selves  as  to  be,  or  become,  gentlemen  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  for  wdiich  the  refining  influence  of  gardening  should 
do  much,  and  your  higher  aspirations,  if  quickened  ^towards 
an  ideal  life,  the  remainder.  The  bothy,  unfortunately,  is  not 
congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  correct  conversation  or' address, 
nor  is  it  a  court  of  etiquette  and  polite  manners,  yet  this 
educational  refinement  is,  possibly,  more  essential  to  gardeners 
in  after  life  than  to  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  of 
work.  “Virtue,  itself,  offends  when  coupled  with  forbidding 
manners.”  The  old  school  of  gardeners  is  dying  out,  and  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  courtly,  poli.shed,  gentlemanly  man 
who,  as  well  as  being  a  sound,  practical  gaidener,  was  an 
ornament  to  his  profession.  This  is,  po.ssibly,  more  or  les.s 
clear  to  you,  for  amongst  even  young  gardeners  the  bank 
balance  is  not  always  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  human 
worth. 

The  last  remark  brings  up  a  point  not  previously  empha¬ 
sised,  I  think,  in  any  of  our  Journal  chats,  and  I  hope  I  do 
not  .stultify  my.self  in  pointing  to  the  need  of  economising  not 
only  your  time,  but  your  money.  The  invaluable  facilitieTs  for 
•saving  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  need  no 
encomiums  from  me.  but  I  regret  that  so  few  of  our  young  gar¬ 
deners  avail  themselves  of  the  .splendid  opportunity  it  affords 
for  accumulatng  any  spare  shillings.  A  grand  time  this  for 
starting  a  little  account  with  His  Maje.sty.  In  fact,  the  birth 
of  a  new'  year  and  the  death  of  an  irredeemable  old  one  is 
admirably  adapted  for  many  things,  and  capable  of  many 
tiling;  which,  of  cour.«e,  is  but  a  truism,  but  for  you,  if  you 
w'ill  it,  it  should  be  a  happy  new'  year.  A5'e !  A  Happy  New' 
Year;  no  mere  stereotyped  phra.se,  pa.ssing  compliment,  or 
empty  sound,  hut  fraught  with  all  the  deep  significance  and 
inherent  potentiality  it  is  capable  of  bearing"  Such  may  it  he 
to  each,  and  to  all  of  you,  in  Bothydom. 
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The  Stewarton  Hive. 

This  hive  derives  its  name  from  the  tow'ii  of  Stewarton  in 
the  north  of  Ayrshire.  Its  origin  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1819  by  Robert 
Kerr,  a  cabinet  maker  of  that  town,  and  familiarly  known  as 
“  Bee  Robin.”  Its  merits  have  ready  championship  amongst 
Scotsmen,  particularly  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  where  there 
have  always  been  .some  remarkably  clever  bee-keepers.  The  hive, 
of  which  there  have  been  many  modifications,  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  which  is  considered  the  nearest  approach  to  the  circular 
and  natural  form  in  which  the  bees  cluster,  and  is  made  up  of 
from  one  to  three  body  boxes,  or  brood  chambers,  14in  wide 
inside  measurement,  and  either  Tin  or  9in  deep,  having  eight 
bars,  the  six  centre  ones  being  l^in  w'ide  for  brood  production, 
and  the  two  outside  ones  Hin  w'ide,  in  which  the  honey  is  stored. 
The  bars  are  fastened  in  the  hive  by  half-inch  screw's,  which  may 
be  removed  if  it  is  de.sired  to  render  the  bars  moveable.  Foun¬ 
dation  is,  of  course,  fitted  to  the  centre  of  each  bar  as  w'ith 
the  ordinary  bar-frame,  but  wdien  the  comb  is  completed  it  is 
thicker. 

The  boxes,  w'hich  are  vei-y  accurately  constructed,  fit  exactly 
upon  each  other,  and  are  fitted  w'ith  a  window  and  a  moveable 
.shutter  at  the  back  and  front,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tainecl  how  the  work  of  comb  building,  &c.,  is  progres.sing. 
Generally  three  entrances,  S^in  wude  and  ^in  deep,  are  fitted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  body  boxes,  which  have  slides  for  contracting 
or  closing  them  altogether.  In  a  prosperous  hive,  w'hen  the 
weather  is  w'arm,  these  entrances  are  not  considered  too  much 
for  ventilation  and  for  the  traffic  of  the  bees.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  body  boxes  there  are  supers  of  corresponding 
width,  but  only  4in  deep,  furnished  w'ith  seven  bars  l^in  broad. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  hive  is  that  its  cost  is  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  an  extra  covering,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  it.  This  outer  casing  should  be  about  20in  square, 
plinthed  all  around  so  that  each  lift  fits  on  the  low'er  one,  and 
they  should  be  capable  of  tiering  in  order  to  expand  and  contract 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to  the  “W.B.C.”  method.  The 
floor  board  is  made  to  fit  the  outer  casing,  and  is  extended  in  the 
three  positions  necessary  for  entrances,  w'hich  are  sloped  so  that 
the  rain  will  run  off.  The  roof  also  is  octagonal  in  shape,  .sloping 
and  overhanging  all  round.  The  combs  in  the  Stew'arton  hive 
are  made  moveable  by  dispensing  with  the  screws,  but  are  only 
interchangeable  in  similar  positions  in  the  different  boxes.  The 
general  method  of  feeding  is  by  a  trough  fitted  in  the  floor  board 
of  the  hive. 

Before  packing  for  the  winter  all  the  wooden  slides  in  the 
tops  of  the  supers  have  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  of  the 
top  is  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  carpet,  ticking,  or  other  warm 
material,  except  w'oollen  fabrics,  w'ith  an  aperture  cut  in  near 
the  centre,  and  over  this  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  warm 
quilting  are  placed.  Queen  excluder  is  not  used  with  this  hive, 
the  bees  being  admitted  to  the  supers  by  withdrawing  the  out.side 
slides.  The  extra  thickness  of  the  combs,  the  shallowne.ss  of 
the  supers,  and  the  depths  of  the  cells  of  the  drawn  out  bars,  all 
have  a  tendency  to  deter  the  queen  from  using  the  supers  as 
brood  boxes,  but  very  much  in  this  re.spect  depends  upon  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  season.  The  additional  empty  supers 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  those  which  are  partly  filled,  but  more 
breeding  room  can  be  given  below',  which  is  an  advantage  in 
the  management  of  this  hive,  as  the  heated  air  ascending  from 
the  bees  working  below  obviates  any  possibility  of  the  brood 
chilling. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 


“The  lilfe  of  the  Flower.  ’ 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  periodical  literature 
of  our  time  is  the  number  of  attempts  to  bring  the  mysteries 
of  science  and  the  beauties  of  the  life  around  us  home  to  the 
minds  of  those  busy  people  who  read  new'spapers  and  magazines, 
but  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  study 
formal  treatises  upon  subjects  not  directly  connected  with  their 
own  w'ork.  More  particularly  has  this  been  the  case  with 
Natural  History,  in  which  an  interest  has  been  excited  wdiich 
would  have  .seemed  incredible  to  White  of  Selborne.  If  Richard 
Jefferies  were  alive  to-day  his  exquisite  work,  in.stead  of  a  cold 
reception  by  an  unapiireciative  w'orld,  w'ould  be  eagerly  sought 
by  editors,  and  devoured  by  an  enthusiastic  public. 
Undoubtedly  the  change  is  largely  due  to  an  enlightenment 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Press,  w  Inch  has  not  only 
summarised  in  various  attractive  forms  the  conclusions  reached 
by  patient  investigators,  but  has  spared  neither  money  nor 
pains  to  procure  original  work  from  writers,  the  fascination  ql 
whose  style  charms  even  the  most  careless  into  an  intere.st  in 
birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  which  they  had  never  sn.'^pectcd 
they  possessed . 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

XI”.,S  :  FORCKD  IN  POTS. — The  canes  that 

w;Te  'i  art  eel  in  November  will  now  have  the  root  action  excitecl 
by  die  development  of  the  foliage.  Great  care  is  necessary  at 
this  .stage  to  avoid  chills,  such  as  those  resulting  from  cold 
currents  of  air  and  watering  with  cold  water  or  liquid  manure. 
Tlu^  temperature  about  the  pots  should  be  kept  steady  at  70deg 
to  7.3deg,  pressing  down  the  fermenting  materials,  adding  freslq 
but  sweetened,  as  required,  it  being  good  practice  to  \eep  a 
heap  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  reserve,  from  which  the 
supply  may  be  drawn  as  needed.  Disbud  and  tie  down  before 
the  shoots  touch  the  glass,  not  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
stopping.  When  two  leaves  are  made  beyond  the  bunch  pinch 
off  at  that  point,  the  laterals  being  stopped  to  on?  leaf  as  made. 
Superfluous  bunches  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  choice  can  be 
made  of  the  best,  leaving  those  for  the  crop  that  nromise  to  be 
the  best  shaped  and  most  compact.  It  is  better*  to  have  the 
Vines  under  rather  than  over-cropped.  The  night  temperature 
-should  be  maintained  at  bOdeg  to  Godeg,  and  70deg  to  7odeg  by 
day,  with  an  advance  of  5deg,  lOdeg,  or  lodeg  from  sun  heat, 
according  to  circumstances.  When  the  flowers  open  keep  the 
temperature  70deg  to  7odeg  regularly,  and  maintain  a  rather 
dry  but  not  arid  atmosphere,  and  when  the  fruit  is  set  return 
to  the  temperature  previously  named.  Supply  liquid  manure 
copiously  when  the  fruit  commences  swelling;  yet  it  must  only 
be  given  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry,  as  excessive  supplies 
cause  soddenness  and  lead  to  shanking  and  bad  finish.  Main¬ 
tain  a  moist,  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and  walls 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure, 
not  too  strong,  or  the  ammonia  volatilised  may  prove  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial  to  the  Vines. 

PLANTED-OFT  VINES  STARTED  IN  NOVEMBER  require 
similar  treatment  to  t  ines  in  pots,  but  the  bearing  shoots  may 
be  stopped  three  or  four  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  then  extend 
tlie  growth  so  as  to  secure  as  much  well-developed  foliage  all 
over  the  house  as  can  have  full  exposure  to  light,  taking  care  to 
avoid  overcrowding. 

HOrSES  FROM  WHICH  THE  GRAPES  HAVP:  BEEN 

T. — Pruning  should  be  completed  without  delay,  cutting  to 
a  round  bud  as  near  the  stem  as  consistent  with  promise  of  a 
crop...  Shorten  or  cut  away  elongated  spurs  where  there  are 
others  nearer  the  stem  to  supply  fruit,  or  train  up  young  canes 
to  displace  them.  Remove  loose  bark  carefully,  not  scraping 
into  the  ouick  or  live  bark,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house, 
washing  the  ^  ines  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  or  petroleum  soap 
(loz  to  a  gallon  of  water),  or  some  other  approved  insecticide, 
at  winter-dressing  strength,  employing  a  brush  and  reaching 
into  every  angle,  hole,  and  crevice.  Avoid  strong  soapy  solu¬ 
tions,  as  they  ultimately  dry  the  bark  and  cause  the  Vines  tc> 
break  weakly.  Remove  the  loo.se  surface  soil,  especially  near 
the  collar  of  the  Vines,  and  supply  fresh  loam,  with  about  one- 
third  of  decayed  stable  or  farmyard  manure.  Loam  seems  to 
favour  root  action,  and  it  holds  the  other  fertilising  substances, 
so  that  the  roots  find  abundance  of  nourishment  when  i^roper 
supplies  of  water  are  given  during  active  growth.  The  hous:e 
should  be  kept  cool,  but  frost  is  best  excluded.  If  used  for 
plant.s  the  temperature  ought  not  to  exceed  40deg  to  4.5deg  by 
artificial  means,  and  those  plants  only  that  require  safety  froin 
fro.st  should  be  placed  in  vineries  when  tlie  Vines  are  at  rest. 
If  the  house  has  a  mean  temperature  of  50deg  the  buds  will  be 
started,  and  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  after  growth,  as  alter¬ 
nating  excitements  and  retardments  more  or  le.'^s  affect  the 
constitutional  energy  of  the  Vines. 

LATE  HOUSES.— -Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall 
Muscat  are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  on  the  Vines  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  v.'hich  may  be,  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  and 
variability  of  the  atmospheric  moisture,  the  principal  difficulties 
beijig  to  keep  the  temperature  even  and  prevent  the  deposition 
of  moisture  on  the  berries.  Some  growers  prefer  to  let  the 
Grapes  remain  on  the  Vines.  To  keep  the  temperature  equable 
and  exclude  fogs  and  damps,  cover  the  roof  lights  with  straw 
mats  or  similar  material,  keeping  the  house  freely  ventilated 
in  mild  weather,  and  close  when  cold,  with  little  more  heat  than 
IS  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  Grapes  so  kept  weigh  heavier 
than  those  that  hang  some  time  in  a  drier  and  warmer  atnio- 
.sphere,  and  Muscat  so  preserved  command  high  prices,  but  the 
tl rapes  do  not  always  keep  well.  ’ 

FOR  GENERAL  PI  RPOSES  Grapes  are  best  kept  after  th? 
now  year  in  a  Grape  room,  cool,  dry,  and  as  equable  in  tem¬ 


perature  as  possible,  and  the  more  wood  they  are  cut  with  the 
better  they  will  keep.  Place  a  lump  of  charcoal  in  eacli  bottle 
before  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  inserted  in  the  rain  water,  pro¬ 
vided  the  temperature  is  kept  equable,  or  as  near  as  may  be 
40deg  to  45deg.  By  cutting  and  bottling  the  Grapes  the  Amines 
are  set  free  for  pruning  and  cleansing  the  house.  Alicante,  Gros 
Colman,  and  Lady  Downe’s  succeed  well  under  the  close  pruning 
sy.stem,  spurring  to  one  or  two  buds,  the  bearing  shoots  being 
stout  and  short-jointed  ;  but  Gros  Guillaume  and  Mrs.  Pince 
do  best  on  the  long  pruning  sy.steni,  cutting  the  shoots  to  a 
plump  bud  on  well-ripened  wood,  as  the  small  basal  buds  are 
seldom  reliable,  often  pushing  fruitless  shoots. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat  also  succeed 
best  on  the  extension  system,  but  sturdy,  short -jointed,  well- 
ripened,  and  not  overcropped  shoots  of  these  varieties  generally 
show  enough  fruit  when  pruned  to  two  buds,  though  when  the 
buds  are  small  and  the  growths  weak  or  long-jointed  it  is  better 
to  shorten  to  the  shoots  to  the  first  plump  bud  from  the  base, 
always  taking  care  to  rely  on  those  on  well-ripened  wood.  AVhere 
the  Grapes  cannot  be  cut  for  some  time  the  mean  temperature 
should  be  maintained  at  45deg,  5deg  le.ss  as  a  minimum  and  5deg 
more  as  a  maximum,  admitting  air  comstantly  in  mild  weather, 
but  keeping  close  when  foggy  and  cold,  then  with  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  pipes  to  ensure  the  air  moving.  This  is  the 
grand  secret,  as  .stagnation  causes  the  exact  condition  under 
which  micro-organisms  germinate  and  thrive,  they  speedily  re¬ 
ducing  Grapes  to  a  decaying  mass  and  common  level. — G.  A., 
St.  Albans. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

TRENCHING  GROUND. — A’acant  portions  of  the  kitchen 
garden  should  receive  good  winter  cultivation  by  breaking  up 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  and,  in  doing  so,  not  only  including 
the  top  spit,  but  the  spit  below  and  the  subsoil  as  well.  Moving 
soil  to  the  depth  mentioned  is  always  beneficial,  but  the  manner 
of  doing  it  is  of  rather  more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  top  spit  is  of  a  more 
fertile  character  than  the  lower;  therefore,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  spits  ishould  not  be 
changed.  This  is  easily  done  by  the  process  of  bastard  trench¬ 
ing  carried  out  as  follow.s ; — Take  out  a  trench  2ft  wide  and 
two  spits  deep,  half  way  across  one  end  of  the  plot  to  be 
trenched,  and  wheel  to  the  same  end  of  the  other  half.  Next 
cut  another  trench  the  same  width,  and  take  out  the  first  spit, 
placing  it  with  the  other  soil  removed.  The  bottom  spit  of  the 
first  trench  .should  then  be  broken  up  and  left  where  it  is,  and 
the  second  spit  of  the  second  trench  should  be  placed  on  the  . 
top,  finishing  with  the  first  spit  of  the  next  trench.  Continue 
in  this  manner,  adding  manure  between  the  bottom  and  second 
spit.  By  this  method  fertile  soil  remains  on  the  surface  while 
the  material  below  is  broken  up  and  begins  to  improve  in  quality, 
until  in  time  the  whole  depth  will  be  of  uniform  fertility. 

PREPARING  HOTBED  MATERIAL.— Hotbeds  will  shortly 
be  required  for  various  purjjoses ;  hence  the  preparation  of 
material  for  forming  them  ought  to  b?  commenced.  Di'y  or 
moderately  dry  Beech  and  Oak  leaves  are  admirably  suited  for 
mixing  with  fresh  horse  manure.  Until  a  quantity  both  of 
manure  and  leaves  can  be  brought  together  they  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  ferment,  but  be  spread  out  thinly;  then,  when 
enough  has  been  secured,  throw  into  a  heap  to  ferment,  turning 
over  several  time.s  to  drive  out  the  fierce  heat  and  strong  ga.ses 
evolved.  After  this  it  will  be  ready  to  form  into  beds,  prefer¬ 
ably  within  brick  frames,  as  this  will  to  a  great  extent  conserve 
the  heat.  Open  beds,  however,  built  up  Avith  a  frame  on  the  top 
have  the  important  advantage  that  they  can  have  the  heat 
renewed  from  time  to  time  bj''  linings  on  the  outside  of  fresh 
material. 

POTATOES. — If  kept  thoroughly  dry  and  cool  in  the  store 
room  or  shed,  and  protected  during  frosty  periods,  little  harm 
will  come  to  the  tubers.  Damage  to  the  tubers  .spreads  very 
rapidly  Avhen  damp  conditions  prevail  about  them,  or  disease- 
infected  tubers  ai’e  allowed  to  remain  among  sound  specimens. 
Seeing  that  there  is  the  possibilit.y  of  this  occurring  if  the 
Potatoes  were  in  the  least  affected  Avhen  stored,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  an  examination  of  them'  at  this  time,  and  separate 
sound  from  unsound  tubers.  AA'hile  doing  this  the  tubers  most 
suitable  for  seed  may  be  selected,  placing  them  in  shalloAV  boxe.s 
and  store  in  a  light  position.  Potatoes  for  cooking  must  be 
kept  from  the  light.  Good,  clean,  dry  straw  or  bags  may  bo 
used  as  a  covering,  increasing  the  depth  in  the  ev'ent  of  severe 
frost. 

LIFTING  ROOT  CROPS  FOR  USE.— Although  many  roots, 
including  Parsnips,  Jormsalem  Artichokes,  Salsafy,  and  Horse¬ 
radish,  are  left  in  the  ground  as  a  rule  until  Avanted,  and  there 
keep  in  good  condition,  it  is  desirable  to  lift  a  portion  of  each 
crop  and  lay  in  in  soil  in  a  .shed,  so  as  to  be  readily  at  hand 
,  during  seA-ere  weather. 

PLANTING  HORSERADISH.— The  opportunity  may  be 
taken,  if  a  plot  of  deeply  dug  ground  is  prepared,  to  rejAlant  a 
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bed  of  Horseradish.  Roots  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  and 
about  the  thickne.'^s  of  the  little  finger,  each  with  a  crown,  may 
be  .selected.  Rub  off  the  side  rootlets  to  within  an  inch  of  base. 
Plant  a  foot  apart  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  burying  the  crowns 
just  below  the  surface.  If  not  convenient  to  plant  now,  suitable 
roots  may  be  selected  and  laid,  in  in  moist  soil  or  sand;  also 
prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception,  deep  digging  being 
essential,  working  manure  into  the  bottom  .'•pit  of  soil  only. 
— E.\st  Kent. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi¬ 
able  trouble  and  expense.  In  naming  plants  we  only  undertake 
to  name  species,  or  well-marked  varieties,  and  only  six  on  any 
one  occasion.  Florists’  dowers  we  do  not  name. 

VARIOFS  (Alph). — Your  queries  will  receive  attention  in  our 
next  is.sue. 

DOUBLE  BEGONIAS  (E.  J.).— We  cannot  tell  whether  they 
are'  white.s  or  not.  Wait  until  they  flower. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  PLANTS  (T.  S.).— If  you  carefully  ex¬ 
plain  your  requirements  to  a  local  job-printing  firm  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  what  you  want. 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  GROV7ERS’  FEDERATION.— We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews,  secretary  to  the  above,  that  his 
address  is  now  6,  Fairlawn  Grove,  Chiswick. 

MUSHROOM  BEDS  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  TOMATO 
HOI'SES  (T.  T.,  Markets). — Beds  made  up  in  October,  after  the 
Tomato  plants  have  been  cleared  out,  will  commence  bearing  in 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  after  spawming  and  earthing,  and  they 
will  continue  to  bear  for  about  a  similar  period.  The  beds  .should 
be  made  on  the  border  of  the  house,  not  taking  out  dry  soil  for 
the  making  of  the  Mushroom  beds.  After  the  beds  are  spawned 
and  earthed,  a  light  covering  of  soft  .straw  is  advisable  in  order 
to  maintain  uniformity  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  beds,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  to  employ  a  thick  covering  in  the  case  of  beds 
where  a  suitable  temperature  can  be  maintained.  This  for  Mu.sh- 
rooms  is  55deg  to  GOdeg.  The  time  for  inserting  the  spawn  is 
when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  decreasing  but  has  not  fallen  below 
80deg,  inserting  the  spawn  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  Mu.sh- 
rooms  are  packed  in  punnets,  three  different  sizes  being  employed, 
namely,  for  “  buttons,”  Sin  in  diameter  and  S^in  deep,  and  known 
as  “  deep  pounds  ”  ;  for  “  cups,”  G^in  in  diameter  and  Sin  deep, 
known  as  “  flat  pounds  ”  ;  and  for  “  broilers,”  5|in  across  and  lin 
deep,  sold  as  halves.  “Buttons”  are  Mushrooms  that  have  the 
cap  of  the  pileus  united  to  the  stalk,  and  the  laminae  or  gills  not 
visible.  “  C'ups  ”  are  a  step  advanced  in  development,  the  mem¬ 
branous  covering  with  the  stem  being  broken,  but  not  showing 
more  than  a  ring  of  the  laminae,  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
“Broilers”  are  Mushrooms  fully  expanded,  of  the  form  of  an 
inverted  tea  saucer,  and  showing  the  gills  clearly. 

The  Mushrooms,  carefully  gathered  and  the  stems  divested 
of  any  loose  particles  of  soil  or  manure,  are  weighed  into  pounds 
and  placed  in  the  punnets  with  the  best  samples  on  top  and  form¬ 
ing  a  regular  surface,  neatly  papered  and  secured  with  wrapper. 
The  puimets  are  packed  in  light  yet  sufficiently  strong  boxes,  and 
of  convenient  size  to  hold  the  number  of  punnets.  A  box  3ft  2in 
long,  Ift  Ilin  wide,  and  1ft  4in  deep,  a  lin  batten  being  nailed 
across  the  inside  of  each  end  Sin  from  the  bottom  for  supporting 
a  floor  or  .shelf  after  the  bottom  of  the  box  has  been  occupied  with 
punnets,  accommodates  fifty-six  to  sixty  punnets;  and  a  little 
clean  hay  being  used  to  make  all  firm,  a  few  .strips  of  deal  tacked 
across  for  protection,  the  produce  may  be  sent  any  reasonable 
distance  without  fear  of  injury. 

In  gathering  the  Mushrooms  they  are  twi.sted  off,  leaving  no 
part  of  the  stem  in  the  bed,  and  they  are  packed  with  their  stems 
entire,  just  as  gathered  from  the  beds,  minus  the  soil  that  is 
drawn  out  with  the  roots,  and  which  is  shaken  off  as  the  pulling 
proceeds,  the  stumps  (if  any)  of  the  cluster  that  snap  off  close  to 
the  surface  being  scooped  out  with  a  knife  and,  of  course,  dis¬ 
carded.  As  to  watering,  it  is  important  that  the  soil  never  be 
permitted  to  become  dry,  and  water  mu.st  be  given  as  often  as 
is  necessary  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  this. 

In  the  ca.se  of  covered  beds  the  water  must  be  sprinkled  on 
the  straw — not  under  it — in  sufficient  quantity  to  percolate 


through  it  and  gradually  moisten  the  soil ;  and  immecliati'ly  after 
watering  the  beds  they  should  be  covered  with  mats  to  prev.  nr 
the  moisture  evaporating.  In  case  of  the  Tomato  houses  m:t 
being  heated  there  will  be  little  difference  as  compared  with 
outdoor  beds.  These  should  be  about  2.)ft  wide  at  the  base,  about 
Gin  wide  at  the  top,  and  2ift  wide.  The  covering  for  beds  made 
up  in  October  will  need  to  be  thickened  in  cold  weather,  so  a^  to 
exclude  frost  and  maintain  at  the  surface  of  the  bed  a  temperature 
of  about  .oOdeg.  If  the  weather  be  mild  and  the  bed  compara¬ 
tively  new,  a  covering  of  bunches  of  litter  will  suffice,  while  during 
severe  and  prolonged  frost  2ft  or  more  in  depth  of  straw,  protected 
with  mats,  will  be  necessary. 

To  answer  your  questions  fully  would  require  several  number^ 
of  the  Journal  of  liorficuliure  \  therefore  we  advise  you  to  pro¬ 
cure  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  or  the  serie.s  of  handbooks  on 
vegetables  for  profit:  No.  1,  Green  Crops;  No.  2,  Root  (Tops; 
No.  3.  Asparagus.  Peas.  Beans,  &c.  :  and  No.  4.  Mushrooms, 
Cucumbers,  Ac.  ;  price  Is.  each  ;  published  at  148  and  149.'  Aldcr'- 
gate  Street,  London. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.  —  Correspondents  tuhose  queries  are 
unanswered  in  the  vresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult 
the  folloivinq  number.  (Surrey). — 1,  Nephredium  molle  ;  2,  Lomaria 
nucla ;  3,  Cyrtemium  Fortimei ;  4,  Adiantum  euneatum  var. ;  5. 

Acliaiitum  euneatum.  (.1.  T.). — Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo). 
(A.  F.). — 1.  Maranta  zebrina  ;  2,  Tradeseantia  procumbens. 

- *  « - 

Trade  Notes. 


Messrs.  Flugli  Low  and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Enfield,  write: 
■'  We  have  to  notify  you  that  IMr.  Cornelius  Barnard,  who  has 
been  with  us  for  a  great  many  years  and  recently  employed  as 
wholesale  traveller,  is  leaving  our  service  at  Christmas.  We  are 
anxious  that  it  be  understood  that  it  is  Cornelius  who  loaves  our 
service,  and  not  Mr.  II.  A.  Barnard,  who  is  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country.” 

W.  .J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  sends  a  full- 
size  photographic  reproduction  of  the  new  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Lady  Cranston.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Earlswood,  Redhill.  also  send  their  usual  sheet  of  Chrysanthemum 
novelties,  illustrated  bj'  half-tone  reproductions. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  'Wisbech. — Seeds,  Pcconics,  Car¬ 
nations,  Hoses. 

Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  68,  Deansgate.  Manchester.— Seeds,  Oludioli, 
Liliunis,  tic. 

Dickson  and  Robinson.  Manchester. — Seeds. 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. — Spring  Catalogue,  1904. 

Little  and  Ballantyne.  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  Carlisle. —  Seeds. 

Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey. — List  of  New  Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. — Seals. 


Vale! 


The  year  is  dying  in  the  night, 

King  out  wild  bells  and  let  him  die. 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go. 

King  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Times  and  seasons !  Days,  months,  and  years  tear  past 
us  as  though  harnessed  to  the  horses  of  the  sun !  We  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  another  year.  it  brings  we  know 

not — weal  or  w’oe.  We  know  partially  of  the  past  ;  we 
,  realise  the  present  ;  the  future  is  hidden  in  dim  obscurity. 
It  is  well  to  pause  in  this  our  feverish  headlong  life  ;  to 
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pause  and  con.sider  where  we  stand  ;  like  prudent  men,  to 
make  up  our  books  and  face  our  position.  We  take  so  little 
i  ime  to  think  ;  we  ever  hurry  to  and  fro  and  wear  ourselves 
out  before  our  time  with  ceaseless  toil  and  restless  worry. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  of  all 
vocations  that  of  a  fanner  is  the  most  tranquil,  the  most 
peaceful.  It  ought  to  be.  There  is  the  close  intimacy  with 
Nature  in  her  ever  varying  moods,  and  that  should  soothe 
petty  anxieties  and  smooth  rough  ways  ;  but  Nature  is 
sometimes  more  like  our  idea  of  a  stern  stepmother — one 
who  never  shows  a  smiling  face  to  the  children  of  her 
adoption.  This  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  vicissitude  ; 
the  days  of  storm  have  been  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
daj’s  of  sunshine.  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  been  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant.  We  have  honed  that  every  change  of  the  season 
would  bring  more  favourable  weather  ;  and,  indeed,  w'e  may 
bless  the  days  of  December  as  being  on  the  whole  far 
better,  pleasanter  days  than  those  of  many  of  the  preceding 
months.  Just  think  of  that  ;  better  December  weather  than 
late  summer  or  autumn !  There  was  such  promise  in  the 
soring  of  prosperity  ;  but  we  have  learned  to  distrust  mild 
springs — sooner  or  later  comes  the  severe  check.  If  it 
would  only  come  soon  it  would  be  beneficial.  Plant  life  is 
prematurely  forced  only  to  be  checked  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  • 


In  the  southern  provinces  tne  hay  crop  was  a  good  one, 
and  well  got.  Further  north  the  crop  was  again  good,  but 
here  we  pause  ;  it  was  not  got  in  good  condition ;  and, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  was  never  got  at  all — at  least  in  the 
form  of  hay.  It  might  be  carted  into  the  yards  to  be 
trodden  under  foot,  but  that  was  all.  It  makes  an  amazing 
difference  ;  indeed,  all  the  difference  the  way  the  crop  is 
secured.  Grain  crops  promised  heavy,  good  crops  of 
Wheat,  only  grown  apparently  to  be  the  sport  of  wind  and 
weather.  Storm-tossed,  broken,  discoloured,  difficult  to 
reap,  difficult  to  “condition,”  and  more  difficult  to  market ; 
nay,  almost  impossible.  We  do  not  take  up  a  farming 
paper  wnthout  seeing  numerous  queries  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  this  damp,  spoiled  grain.  Damaged  Wheat  is  the 
least  suitable  of  cereals  for  stock  feeding ;  it  is  particularly 
the  food  of  man.  For  animals  it  must  be  used  sparingly 
and  carefully.  In  a  ground  state  it  is  the  safest ;  but  even 
when  ground  it  is  wisest  to  keep  it  out  of  the  stable.  There 
is  such  a  desire  to  use  Wheat  as  a  substitute  for  Oats  ;  a 
practice  of  this  kind  is  fatal.  If  given-  at  all  it  must  be  in 
very  small  quantities,  which  should  be  bruised  and  given  in 
chaff.  Whether  wheatmeal  is  desirable  for  milk  cows  is  a 
much  debated  point.  Some  great  authorities  urge  its  use. 
Others  quite  as  great  would  relegate  to  the  fattening  steer. 
One  writer,  however,  would  allow  3lbs  per  head  per  diem 
of  ground  Wheat  for  milk  cows  if  mixed  with  chopped'straw 
and  boiling  water.  It  may  constitute  also  part  of  the  dry 
feed  for  sheep,  and  as  a  finishing  fattener  for  pigs  it  has  no 
equal. 


as  this  year  there  is  other  spoiled  corn  as  well  as 
Wheat,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  mixture  should  not  be 
made  ;  say  equal  parts,  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats— this 
passed  through  a  mill  will  make  excellent  feed,  and  safe 
into  the  bargain,  and  at  the  same  time  will  materially  lessen 
the  expensive  cake  bill.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  with  all  this  spoiled  corn  and  tons  and  tons  upon  tons 
of  damaged  Potatoes  pigs  are  comparatively  cheap.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  past  experience  they  should  have  been  dear  as 
mint ;  but  these  are  things  no  “  fellah  can  understand  ” 
there  is  one  thing  we  would  recommend,  and  this  is  only 
tor  young  farmers.  Give  your  damp  grain  a  chance  to  dry 
and  condition  ”  in  the  stack ;  it  is  marvellous  what  a 
change  may  be  wrought  by  three  or  four  months  sojourn  in 
stack.  Sometimes  it  is  possible,  too,  to  kiln  dry  damp 
corn.  And  also  if  you  can  make  anything  over  24s.  per 
quaiter  for  Wheat  let  it  go.  What  a  fallacious  thing  returns 
are .  Here  w^e  are  told  by  Lord  Onslow  that  the  returns 
this  year  showed  improvement  over  the  last  ten  years 
^Quantity  rather  than  “  quality,”  he  adds,  Oats,  Beans, 
I  eas,  and  Mangold  being  above  the  average.  Wheat 
Barley,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Swedes  below.  Grass  crops’ 
especially  hay,  much  above.  A  writer  analysing  the 
reports  speaks  very  dolefully  of  all.  There  is  no  grain  to 
lie  recorded  ;  it  is  simply  how  little  loss,  and  he  puts  the 
loss  thus^—  In  1902  the  value  of  all  the  field  crops  grown 
in  Great  Britain  on  16,682,780  acres  was  about  £101,200  000  • 

acreage  is  only  about 
^  >0,000,000.  being  a  reduction  of  about  £20,700,000  or  25s 


per  acre,  nearly  21  per  cent.  This  is  just  for  ordinary  farm 
crops  ;  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  entire  failure  of  the 
fruit  farmers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  also  that  the  fat 
stock  sales  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  disappointment. 
The  animals  in  tiptop  condition  have  certainly  not  realised 
their  value.  We  hear  on  all  sides  rumours  of  changes  in 
tenancy,  and  we  feel  sure  the  New  Year  will  find  many 
poor  farmers  at  their  wits’  end  to  make  ends  meet  and  to 
satisfy  all  lawful  demands  on  their  depleted  purses. 

The  only  animal  that  seems  never  to  be  a  drug  in  the 
market  is  the  cow  in  full  milk ;  she  is  ahvays  bad  to  find, 
and  therefore  always  dear,  and  the  problem  seems  to  be 
how  to  keep  up  her  milk  supply  when  you  have  got  her. 
We  saw  a  theory  to-day,  and  one  that  sounds  very  reason¬ 
able,  and  it  is  this  ;  that  the  milk  yield  of  cows  may  be  and 
is  very  much  affected  by  change  of  residence.  A  cow  is 
a  nervous  animal,  and  as  readily  falls  and  rises  in  her  milk 
estimate  as  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  She  is  some 
time  getting  accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings,  to  her 
new  attendants,  and  to  her  new  rations,  which  are  never 
exactly  alike  in  two  places.  Besides  also,  for  all  the  buyer 
knows,  she  may  have  been  so  heavily  and  continuously 
milked,  almost  round  to  calving,  that  her  constitution  needs 
a  certain  period  of  rest.  We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  all 
our  readers  the  desirability  of  breeding  from  none  but  good 
milking  strains  and  then  dedicating  all  heifers  to  dairy  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  far  too  much  waste  that  arises  from  the 
breeding  of  what  we  mav  for  want  of  a  better  word,  style 
“  misfits,”  neither  good  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes. 

We  wonder  how'  much  nearer  we  shall  be  next  Christmas 
to  universal  motor  power.  Whether  it  will  come  with  a 
rush  or  whether  the  slowgoing  farmer  will  be  plodding  on 
much  as  usual.  We  can  but  hope  for  brighter,  better  days 
— more  sunshine  and  less  rain — for  surely  now  all  springs 
must  be  so  replenished  that  there  can  be  no  fear  of  a  water 
famine  I  It  is  well  that  a  merciful  Providence  hides  the 
future  behind  a  thick  veil ;  the  thought  of  coming  ills  will 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  future 
goes  far  to  raise  downcast  spirits.  Whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  us  collectively  or  individually,  it  is  the  brave,  hard 
worker  who  comes  out  best  in  the  long  run. 

To  all  our  kindly  readers  we  would  tender  our  grateful 
thanks,  and  with  all  our  heart  we  wish  them  and  theirs  the 
happiest  and  most  prosperous  New  Year  they  have  ever 
seen. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Ploughing  is  still  the  chief  work,  belated  though  much  of  it, 
no  doubt,  may  be.  Still,  we  are  glad  to  get  the  work  done  under 
such  good  conditions  for  December,  and  considering  the  unusual 
weather  we  have  recently  experienced. 

We  have  been  sorting  and  sending  away  Potatoes,  and  it  is 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  good  sound  sample  that  the 
work  is  very  expensive  of  labour.  The  ware  produced  costs  ju.st 
twice  as  much  as  usual  in  the  sorting  process — offals,  which 
amount  to  about  50  per  cent.,  being,  of  course,  not  reckoned. 

We  have  been  delivering  these  Potatoes  to  the  station,  and 
although  railway  business  is  supposed  to  be  slack  we  find  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  empty  waggons;  but  that  is  an  old  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  remark  it,  but  work  on  the 
land  is  now  easier  than  it  is  on  the  roads.  The  latter  had  become 
very  soft  through  the  continuous  wet,  and  the  slight  frosts  have 
left  the  surface  very  much  like  hasty  pudding.  Arable  land  has 
dried  in  a  marvellous  way.  and  unless  we  have  a  wet  January 
there  is  every  prospect  that  we  shall  soon  commence  spring 
cleaning.  Some  farmers  are  hoping  for  a  severe  and  long  frost 
as  the  best  pulveriser  of  the  sodden  soil,  but  we  should  like  to 
have  all  ploughed  up  before  it  sets  in. 

There  is  always  difficulty  nowadays  in  obtaining  suitable  wood 
for  fencing  purposes  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the  depth  of 
the  farmer’s  pocket ;  and  the  most  difficult  article  to  obtain  is 
a  good  cheap  stake.  Estates  which  include  large  areas  of  timber 
provide  plenty  of  stakes,  but  they  are  often  of  a  trashy  character 
and  cut  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  tenants.’  outcry  rather  than  a 
u.seful  purpose.  Good  ash  stakes  are  useful  and  easy  to  work 
with.  They  are  also  easily  got  ready,  but  are  not  nearly  as  lasting 
as  their  appearance  would  suggest.  Larch  tops  take  some  labour 
in  trimming  and  are  rougher  in  appearance,  but  they  wear  better. 
Cheap  timber  from  the  seaports  may  often  be  obtained,  but  a 
large  portion  is  of  little  use  except  as  firewood,  which  is  not 
usually  a  scarce  ai-ticle  on  the  farm. 

Cakes,  both  linseed  and  cotton,  are  lower,  in  sympathy  with 
the  depression  in  grain,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  with  farmers 
whether  to  buy  cake  or  use  barley.  We  would  sell  barley  at 
anything  over  20s.  per  quai'ter,  but  consume  it  at  that  price  or 
less.  Every  animal  on  the  farm  will  thrive  on  barley  in  some 
proportion. 


